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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  was  established  under  the 
International  Treaty  of  7  June  1905,  which  was  ratified  by  forty  govern- 
ments.   Fifteen  other  governments  have  since  adhered  to  the  Institute. 

It  is  a  government  institution  in  which  each  country  is  represented 
by  delegates.  The  Institute  is  composed  of  a  General  Assembly  and  a 
Permanent  Committee. 

The  Institute,  always  confining  its  attention  to  the  international 
aspect  of  the  various  questions  concerned,  shall : 

{a)  collect,  study,  and  publish  as  promptly  as  possible,  statistical, 
technical,  or  economic  information  concerning  farming,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal products,  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  the  prices  prevailing  in 
the  various  markets; 

(b)  communicate  the  above  information  as  soon  as  possible  to 
those  interested; 

(c)  indicate  the  wages  paid  for  farm  work ; 

(d)  record  new  diseases  of  plants  which  may  appear  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  showing  the  r^ons  infected,  the  progress  of  the  diseases, 
and,  if  possible,  any  effective  remedies ; 

{e)  study  questions  concerning  agricultural  co-operation,  insur- 
ance, and  credit  from  every  point  of  view ;  collect  and  publish  information 
which  might  prove  of  value  in  the  various  countries  for  the  organization 
of  agricultural  co-operation,  insurance  and  credit; 

(/)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  various  governments,  if  necessary, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  farmers  and  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition,  utilising  foi  this  purpose  all  available 
sources  of  information,  such  as  resolutions  passed  by  international  or  other 
agricultural  congresses  and  societies,  or  by  scientific  and  learned  bodies,  etc. 
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Part  I :  Co-operation  and  Association 


GERMANY. 


AGRICUI.TURAL   CO-OPERATION 
IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  SAXONY  i  JULY  1914  TO  30  JUNE  1915. 


SOURCE : 

BSRICBT  tTBBR  DAS  VIERUNDZWANZIGSTE  GESCHAFTSJAHR  I9Z4-15  DES  VeRBANDES  DER  I^AND- 
WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN     GENOSSENSCHAFrEN     IM     KONIGREICHE     SACHSEN,     EINCETRAGENER 

Vbrein  (Report  on  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  activity y  191 4-1 5,  of  the  Federation  of  Agricuh 
tural  Co-operative  Societies  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony y  a  Registered  Union). 


§  I.  Generai.  remarks. 

The  Federation  of  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  comprised  499  societies  on  30  June  1914,  namely  : 
2     central  co-operative  societies. 
79    collective  loan  and  savings  banks. 
242     savings,  credit  and  purchase  unions. 
75    co-operative  sale  and  purchase  societies. 
20    collective  dairies. 
6    co-operative  societies  for  the  essication  of  potatoes. 
23    co-operative  pasturage  societies. 
27    co-operative  water-supply  societies. 
II     co-operative  corn-threshing  societies.  • 
14    other  co-operative  societies. 


499    co-operative  societies  comprising  34,779  members. 
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As  regards  the  Provincial  Co-operative  Bank  (Landesgenossenschafts- 
kasse)  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  year  the  manage- 
ment were  able  to  obtain  a  balance  of  133,994  marks  (i)  on  its  business. 
If  the  amount  of  expenses  and  of  dues  for  registering* the  by-laws,  as  well 
as  bills  worth  33,931  marks,  be  deducted,  there  remains  a  credit  balance 
of  41,549  marks. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  the  total  sum  of  deposits  by  co-operative 
societies  to  have  been  ji,q84, 424  marks  as  against  7,658,306  marks  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  debts  of  co-operative  societies  amounted,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  2,738,276  marks  as  against  3,461,308  in  the  previous  year. 

The  turnover  was  136,212,182  marks  in  1913-1914  as  against  170,860,995 
marks  in  1914-1915. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  Central  Agricultural  Co-operative 
Society  {Landwirtschaftliche  Zentralgenossenschaft)  considerably  increased 
its  trade  in  cereals,  dealing  with  462,712  zentners  (2)  of  the  value  of 
4,645,949  marks,  as  against  313,525  zentners  and  2,660,716  marks  in  the 
previous  year.  In  round  figures  therefore  the  increase  was  one  of  150,000 
zentners.  Altogether  this  central  co-operative  society  dealt  with  3,359,046 
zentners  of  the  value  of  16,289,767  marks  as  against  3,249,182  zentners  of 
the  value  of  14,033,613  marks  in  1913-1914.  The  general  increase  was 
therefore  one  of  109,864  zentners  and  2,256,154  marks,  that  is  of  3.38  per 
cent,  as  regaids  quantity  and  of  16  per  cent,  as  regards  value. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a  net  profit  of  76,114  marks  as  against  72,252 
marks  in  the  preceding  year.  This  central  co-operative  society  has  resour- 
ces of  its  own  of  the  value*  of  571,446  marks.  Of  the  499  co-operative  so- 
cieties which  belonged  at  the  end  of  1914  to  the  federation  357,  or  71.6  per 
cent.,  belonged  to  this  central  co-operative  society.  Besides  the  Provin- 
cial Co-operative  Bank  and  the  central  institute  321  co-operative  societies 
had  part,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  circulating  the  money. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  considerable  increase  of  savings  deposits 
many  co-operatives  societies  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  on  these  on  i 
January  1915.  Others  on  the  other  hand  established  a  balance  by  sub- 
scribing largely  to  the  war  loan. 

In  the  year  under  review  335  co-operative  societies  took  part  in  oper- 
ations for  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  the  purchases  being  distributed 
among  the  various  types  of  societies  as  follows  : 

Purchase  of  Merchandise 

75  societies  for   purchase   and    sale,  pro-  zentnew  Marks 

perly  so  called.    .- 2,382,815  10,624,463 

37  collective  savings  and  loan  banks  .   .  518,987  1,968,682 

220  savings,  credit  and  purchase  societies.  2,536,888  10,301,019 

3  other  co-operative  societies 188,631  977,440 

Total 5,627,321  23,871,604 


(i)  I  mark  of  gold  =  about  i.i  2/4  d.  at  par. 
(2)  I  Zentner  ^  110.236  lbs. 
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The  share  of  the  Agricultural  Central  Co-operative  Society  is  2,896,334 
zentners  and  11,643,818  marks  ;  and  a  comparison  shows  that  51  per  cent, 
of  the  merchandise  bought  by  the  co-operative  societies  belonged  to  it. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  Saxon  co-operative  societies  still  derive  a  large 
portion  of  the  merchandise  they  use  from  dealers. 

Two  hundred  co-operative  societies  traded  in  cereals,  namely  : 


Zentners  Marks 


46  co-operative   purchase   and   sale    societies, 

properly  so  called 

13  collective  savings  and  loan  baiiks   .... 

140  savings,  credit  &  purchase  associations  .   . 

I  co-operative  mill 


1,036,879 

8,712,934 

II5.49I 

1,142,148 

431.584 

4,110,318 

31.278 

267,964 

Total  ....         1,615,232     14,233,364 


The  collective  dairies,  the  pasturage  and  the  corn-threshing  co-operative 
societies  showed  good  results  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  the  co-operative 
societies  for  the  essication  of  potatoes  had.  on  the  otherjhand,  to  struggle 
against  grave   difficulties. 


?f  2.  Statistics  of  agricultural  co-operation  tn  saxony. 


As  regards  more  particularly  the  statistics  of  agricultural  co-operation 
in  Saxony  we  report  as  follows  : 

a)  Collective  Savings  and  Loan  Banks.  —  In  1914-1915  the  collec- 
tive savings  and  loan  banks  numbered  seventy-nine  and  they  included 
6,836  members.  The  total  turnover  of  these  societies  was  in  this  year 
53,015,426  marks,  net  profits  amounted  to  117,143  marks,  the  loans  granted 
io  10,342,056  marks,  and  deposits  to  17,391,398  marks. 

The  turnover  was  more  by  3,923,062  marks  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
which  gives  an  average  increase  of  33,141  marks  for  one  society. 

The  loans  represent  53.4  per  cent,  of  the  general  property  of  the 
co-operative  societies.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  they  had 
increased  by  338,851  marks. 

li  the  average  for  single  societies  and  single  members  be  calculated 
tie  ioWovrin^  results  are  obtained  : 
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Districts 


Loans 


1914 


19x3 


I  Average  for  a  co-operative 
society 

I        X914  1913 


Average 
for  a  member 


1914 


1913 


Bautzen  . 
Chemnitz 
Dresden  . 
l,dpag.  . 
Zwickau   . 


Kingdom  of  Saxony  191 4 
»  »         *        1913 


6,399.198 

590,360 

1,169,097 

1,991.426 

191.975 


10.342,056 


6,129.413 

593.488 

73.069 

.142.245 

63,992! 


10,003,205 


164,082 

84.337 

73,069 

142.245I 

63,992 


130,912 


152,036 
84.784 
74*503 

158,901 
60,482 


129,912 


1.538 


1,498 


1,081  1,150 

X,096;  1,143 

2,ii4j  2,235 

1,587!  1,463 


1.513 


1,509 


b)  Savings  and  Credit  Societies  and  Societies  for  the  Purchase  of  Mer- 
chandise, —  This  important  group  includes  242  co-operative  societies 
having  13,889  members,  and  a  total  turnover  of  133,523,109  marks  —  which 
gives  an  average  of  9,614  marks  for  one  society  — ,  profits  amounting  to 
256,288  marks,  and  deposits  amoimting  to  19,746,969  marks  —  which 
gives  an  increase  of  three  and  a  third  millions  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  average  deposits  of  each  co-operative  society,  member  and  saver 
in  each  circle  are,  respectively,  as  follows : 

I^elpeig  Zwickau        Kingdom 


Bautzau 


Chemnitz 


Dresden 


For  a  co-opera- 

tive society. 

88,895 

49,968 

60,516 

171.392 

47.072 

81.559 

For  a  member. 

1,419 

1.205 

1.234 

1.919 

896 

1.278 

»    >;  saver.   . 

606 

520 

499 

977  ■ 

569 

644 

The  greater  part  of  the  sums  received  were  converted  into  loans, 
8,182,719  marks  being  lent  for  fixed  terms  and  1,385,010  marks  on  current 
account.  In  addition  merchandise  to  the  value  of  4,887,056  marks  was 
delivered. 

The  net  profits  amounted  to  276,396  marks  as  against  249,675  marks 
in  the  preceding  year. 

d)  Co-operative  Purchase  and  Sale  Societies.  —  Of  the  seventy-five 
co-operative  societies  which  belong  to  this  group,  forty-five  have  furnished 
financial  data  relative  to  the  year  from  i  July  1913  to  30  June  1914,  the 
others  data  for  1914-1915. 

These  seventy-five  co-operative  societies  had  6,562  members  and  a 
total  turnover  of  129,041,380  marks,  which  gives  an  average  of  19,665 
marks  for  one  society.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  issuing  from  them 
was  19,111,237  marks  and  their  profits  amounted  to  124,522  marks. 

Their  total  circulating  funds  amounted  to  6,019,645  marks. 

e)  Co-operative  Pasturage  Societies.  —  The  twenty-two  federated 
co-operative  societies  derived  144,320  marks  from  pasture  dues  and  38,246 
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marks  from  other  sources  during  the  year.  Administrative  expenses 
amounted  to  99,221  marks  and  interest  on  borrowed  capital  to  43,793 
marks.  The  net  profits  of  nineteen  societies  were  18,169  marks  and 
three  societies  closed  their  books  showing  a  loss  of  1,866  marks.  The  land 
and  real  estate  of  eighteen  societies  represented  at  the  end  of  1914  a  value 
of  1,054,698  marks,  while  four  societies  rented  their  pasture  land.  At  the 
,same  date  the  estimated  value  of  the  shelters  on  the  pastures  was  99,319 
marks.  The  total  turnover  was  766,028  marks  as  against  832,538  marks 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Besides  having  their  own  circulating  funds  these  co-operative  socie- 
ties have  received  help  from  the  State,  to  the  extent  of  307,733  marks 
lent  on  pasture  land  exclusively  and  more  than  661,864  marks  lent  on  mort- 
gages. 

.  f)  Collective  Dairies.  —  During  the  year  under  review  the  collective 
dairies  numbered  1,202  members,  as  against  1,164  ^^  ^^e  previous  year, 
and  their  turnover  amounted  to  75,880,973  marks  as  against  72,797,585 
marks  in  the  preceding  year.  The  members  furnished  72,729,741  kilo- 
grammes (i)  of  milk  and  received  7,296,815  marks.  The  average  price 
paid  foT  a  kilogramme  of  milk  was  13.33  pfennigs  (2).  Receipts  from  the 
products  of  the  cheese  industry  amounted  to  11,363,178  marks  as  against 
10,981,601  marks  in  the  previous  year. 

g)  Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Essicaiion  of  Potatoes.  —  The  fol- 
lowing data  have  reference  only  to  five  of  the  six  co-operative  societies  for 
the  essication  of  potates  which  belong  to  the  Saxon  federation,  and  they 
concern  the  year  from  i  July  1913  to  30  June  1914.  The  members  numbered 
996,  the  total  turnover  amounted  to  3,316,746  marks  and  the  receipts  to 
30,019  marks.  Lands  and  buildings  represented  a  value  of  369,529  marks 
and  machines  one  of  257,999  niarks.  The  societies'  own  combined  capital 
surpassed  300,000  marks  ;  they  used  232,835  marks  of  capital  belonging 
to  others,  and  from  the  State  they  received  143,000  marks  on  mortgages 
and  72,200  marks  in  loans. 

h)  Other  Co-operative  Societies.  —  The  results  of  the  year  under 
review  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  preceding  year  in  the  case  of 
the  co-operative  societies  providing  a  water-supply,  those  undertaking  the 
essication  of  com,  the  co-operative  mills,  etc. 

Those  concerned  with  the  supply  of  water  numbered  twenty-six, 
namely  three  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  comprised  1,166  members. 

Those  concerned  with  the  essication  of  com  numbered  eleven  and 
comprised  167  members.  There  were  fourteen  other  co-operative  socie- 
ties having  different  aims  and  numbering  1854  members.  The  turnover 
of  these  fourteen  amounted  to  17,452,437  marks,  their  profits  to  about 
56,000  marks. 

(1)  1  kilogramme  =  2.205  lbs. 

(2)  I  pfennig  =  0.01  mark. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  AGRICUIvTURISTS  OF   SPAIN 
AND  ITS  WORK. 


SOURCES: 

NUEVO   RBGLAMENTO  DE  la  ASOCIACION   DE   AGRICULTORES  DE     KSPAiiA,     APROBADA    EN   LA 

JUNTA  GENERAL  EXTRAORDINARLA  DE  15  DE  MARZO  DE  1912  {!<ew  Rules  of  the  Association 
of  Agriculturists  of  Spain,  approved  at  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  0/15  March  1912) 
Imprenta  de  la  sucesora  de  M.  Mimusa  de  los  Rios,  Madrid,  1912. 
BoLETiN  DE  LA  Asociaci6n  DE  Agricultores  DE  EsPAflA  {Bulletin  of  the  Association  of  Agii- 
culturists   of   Spain)    Years   1912-1916,  Madrid. 


The  Association  of  Agriculturists  of  Spain  is  perhaps,  in  virtue  of  its 
age  and  its  organization,  the  most  important  institution  of  its  kind  in  rural 
Spain.  It  was  formed  in  Madrid  in  1881,  that  is  to  say  before  the  law  of 
1887  on  associations,  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  movement  for  associa- 
tion in  this  country,  was  promulgated.  In  spite  of  the  many  obstacles 
which  it  had  to  overcome,  in  order  to  reach  its  goal,  the  example  and  the 
propaganda  of  the  Association  of  Agriculturists  caused  the  formation  of 
numerous  agricultural  groups  which  were  the  forerunners  of  the  existing 
agricultural  institutions.  It  need  not  therefore  astom'sh  us  that  it  aspired 
to  the  leadership  of  the  social  organization  of  Spanish  agriculture,  that 
it  desired  to  regulate  the  progress  and  direct  the  efforts  of  this  movement. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  this  institution  is  that  it  has  endeavoured 
to  adapt  its  organization  to  the  new  exigencies  of  rural  development,  and 
thus  has  been  able  to  found  for  its  members  such  enterprises  as  the  exist- 
ing credit  fund  and  the  mutual  institution  for  insurance  against  hail 
which  will  soon  become  active.  It  contains  therefore  a  promise  which 
justifies  a  short  description  of  its  organization  and  chief  activities. 


§  I,  The  organization  of  the  association. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  of  the  Agriculturists  of  Spain  are,  accord- 
ing to  its  rules,  a)  to  defend  and  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  rural 
producers  ;  b)  to  extend  the  relations  and  the  union  existing  among  indivi- 
duals of  this  class,  as  among  agricultural  institutions ;  c)  to  encourage  the 
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development  and  progress  of  agricultural  production  in  all  its  forms,  by 
means  of  competitions,  exhibitions,  lectures,  publications  and  all  avail- 
able methods  of  propaganda  and  instruction  ;  d)  to  bring  about  and  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  for  the  purchase  of  manures, 
seeds,  machines  and  foods  for  live  stock,  and  for  the  sale  and  conversion 
of  agricultural  products ;  e)  to  found  or  help  the  foundation  of  co-oper- 
ative agriculturists'  credit  institutions,  institutions  of  mutual  agricultural 
insurance,  and  other  institutions  tending  to  improve  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  technical  equipment  of  the  rural  classes ;  f)  to  furnish  the  State, 
the  province  and  the  commune  with  all  required  social  and  agricultural 
information. 

The  members  of  this  association  belong  to  five  classes :  there  are  orig- 
inal members,  subscribing  members,  collective  members,  protective  and 
honorary  members. 

The  original  members  are  those  who  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  25  pe- 
setas (i)  and  a  monthly  subscription  of  2.50  pesetas. 

The  subscribing  members  are  those  who  pay  1.50  pesetas  a  month 
if  they  live  in  Madrid,  one  peseta  if  they  live  in  the  country. 

The  collective  members  are  the  institutions  who  pay  a  monthly  sub- 
scription of  1.50  pesetas  if  they  do  not  comprise* more  than  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  add  0.25  pesetas  to  their  subscription  for  every  sixty  or 
fraction  of  sixty  members  additional  to  a  hundred  they  comprise,  until 
they  reach  the  limit  of  five  pesetas  which  is  the  maximum  subscription 
for  a  society,  whatever  be  its  membership.  Collective  members  who  are 
grouped  pay  a  subscription  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  their  individual 
subscriptions  or  a  sum  as  to  which  there  has  been  a  common  agreement. 

Persons  who  have  made  donations  to  the  association  of  at  least 
500  pesetas  may  be  nominated  honorary  members,  as  may  any  who  have 
rendered  the  association  a  distinguished  service. 

Only  an  application  for  membership  and  the  consent  of  the  associa- 
tion's council  are  necessar^'^  to  admission  (2).  All  members,  to  whatever 
class  they  belong,  have  the  same  rights  and  obligations. 

The  members  have  a  right  to  the  association's  support  in  any  appeal 
they  make  to  the  central,  provincial  or  municipal  administration,  if  such 
appeal  be  recognized  as  well  founded  and  as  consistent  with  the  general 
interests  of  agriculture.  They  may  buy  the  seeds,  plants,  animals  and  ma- 
chines and  all  the  other  agricultural  wares  with  which  the  association  is 


(1)  I  peseta  —  g  -    d.  at  par. 

(2)  At  present  the  association  has  742  members,  distributed  as  follows  :  2  protective  mem- 
bers, 68  honorary  members,  50  original  membeis,  450  subscribing  members  and  109  collective 
members.  Among  the  collective  memliers  are  some  important  institutions,  as  the  Sindicato 
de  Policia  rural  of  Caldm  which  has  2,321  members,  the  Fomento  agricola  de  Andalucia  which 
has  2,900  members,  the  Cammidad  de  Labradores  of  Villareal  which  has  4,578  members,  the 
fedeiatiocis  of  the  Catholic  agricultural  syndicates  of  I>i  Ripja  and  Palencia  which  comprise, 
^.-spectively,  113  emd  no  syndicates,  and  otheis. 
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supplied  in  their  interest,  at  the  most  advantageous  prices  possible  ;  may 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  association's  existing  and  future  enterprise; 
may  freely  receive  all  the  publications  issued  by  the  association  at  its  own 
cost,  unless  the  council  decide  to  place  on  these  a  price,  which  shall  be 
as  near  as  possible  to  cost  price ;  and  finally  they  may  use  the  association's 
reading-room   and   library. 

Members  are  obliged  to  pay  the  subscription  incident  in  the  class 
to  which  they  belong.  If  they  neglect  to  do  so  three  times  successively- 
they  will  be  considered  to  have  resigned  but  will  still  be  liable  for  the  omit- 
ted subscriptions.  They  are  further  obliged  to  discharge  all  commissions 
and  trusts  confided  to  them,  unless  they  have  a  justifiable  excuse  for  not 
fulfilHng  this  duty. 

Single  and  collective  members  and  the  groups  of  these  may,  if  they 
live  in  the  same  district  or  province,  unite  to  form  an  affiliated  delegation 
of  the  society  which  will  forward  the  local  social  and  agricultural  interests. 
With  this  aim  such  delegations  will  be  able  to  found  workmen's  clubs  which 
will  possess  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  and  will  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  strengthen  the  comradeship  of  their  members,  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  to  disseminate  useful  knowledge.  These  delegations  will 
moreover  give  an  impulse  to  the  formation  of  local  agronomic  labora- 
tories and  museums,  with  the  official  help  of  other  and  analogous  institu- 
tions. They  are  finally  the  connecting  link  between  the  members  and 
the  association  at  Madrid,  to  which  they  should  remit  a  report  of  their 
work  every  three  years. 

The  association's  property  is  constituted  by  the  members'  subscrip- 
tions, by  donations  and  by  any  grants  which  it  may  receive.  In  the  case 
of  its  dissolution  its  available  resources  and  the  value  of  its  moveable  pro- 
perty will  be  assigned  by  the  council  to  some  object  covered  by  the  asso- 
ciation's general  aims,  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  its  debts  being  de- 
ducted. 

The  association  is  administered  by  a  general  meeting  and  an  adminis- 
trative  council.  The  ordinary  general  meetings  are  held  annually  in  the 
first  fortnight  in  May  in  order  to  approve  the  council's  report  of  its  acti- 
vity, to  examine  the  accounts  for  the  preceding  year,  to  determine  the  bud- 
get for  the  coming  year,  and  to  deliberate  on  proposals  with  a  view  to  real- 
izing the  association's  general  aims. 

The  administrative  council  is  composed  of  a  chairman,  six  vice-chair- 
men, a  general  secretary,  two  assistant  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  a  \dce-treas- 
urer,  an  accountant,  a  librarian-archivist  and  fifty  voting  members.  The 
ch  airman  is  the  president  of  the  association,  is  elected  for  six  years  and 
ma3'  be  re-elected.  Half  the  other  offices  become  vacant  every  three 
y  ears,  in  order  of  the  seniority  of  the  officials  who  are  indefinitely  eligible 
for  re-election.    Offices  in  the  council  are  honorary  and  unpaid.    Officials 


(i)  In  1915-1916  members'  subscriptions  amounted  to  13,487  pesetas  and  grants  to  8,500 
pesetas. 
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must  be  chosen  from  the  number  of  original  members  who  undertake  to 
pay  a  monthly  subscription  throughout  their  term  of  office. 

The  covmcil  represents  the  association  officially  and  manages  and  ad- 
ministers its  affairs  in  respect  of  all  its  engagements  and  of  its  various 
aims. 


§  2.  The  society's  enterprise  on  behalf  of  its  members. 

The  association  conducts  various  enterprises  in  pursuit  of  its  aims,  in 
order  to  meet  the  social,  technical  and  economic  needs  of  its  members. 
Some  of  these  enterprises  have  the  general  character  common  to  all  insti- 
tutions of  this  type.  Thus  members'  appeals  and  requests  are  dealt  with 
and  supported ;  activity  is  guided  towards  social  ends  and  the  end  of  co-op- 
eration ;  and  the  sale  and  purchase  of  goods  useful  to  agriculture  and  stock 
farming  is  practised,  as  are  the  sale  and  purchase  of  machines  and  imple- 
ments. Other  forms  of  enterprise,  which  in  practice  have  great  importance, 
need  a  special  organization.  They  are  the  credit  fund,  the  centre  for 
dealing  with  farmers'  contracts,  and  the  office  of  technical,  agronomic  and 
legal  advice.    We  will  briefly  examine  these  special  enterprises. 

Credit  Fund,  —  This  is  the  most  recent  enterprise  of  the  society, 
having  been  constituted  only  on  31  March  1916,  but  it  is  none  the  less  the 
most  important  hitherto  established. 

It  was  formed  in  response  to  the  urgent  need  of  Spanish  agriculture 
for  capital,  a  need  which  grew  daily  and  which  was  felt  with  exceptional 
intensity  owing  to  the  European  war.  The  war  and  the  resultant  excep- 
tional situation  of  home  and  foreign  trade  have  made  provisioning  a  prob- 
lem in  Spain,  a  problem  which  has  to  be  solved  by  an  increased  home 
production.  The  archaic  and  defective  character  of  most  of  the  existing 
systems  of  agriculture  and  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  not  industrialized 
have  become  apparent,  and  these  conditions  are  due  to  the  insufficiency 
or  the  total  lack  of  capital. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  since  1916  almost  all  districts  of  Spain  have 
come  to  be  provided  with  agricultural  s)aidicates  who  have  worked  to  ame- 
liorate the  position  by  means  of  rural  funds.  But  in  most  cases  these  at- 
tempts did  not  met  with  the  desired  success,  in  some  they  have  complete- 
ly failed  ;  for  the  banks  were  suspicious  of  them  and  their  guarantees 
were  not  always  such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  The  need  was  therefore 
felt  of  a  national  institution  which  should  not  only  afford  agricultural 
credit  but  should  also  act  as  intermediary  between  the  rural  groups  and 
the  credit  establishments.  It  was  to  supply  this  need  that  the  Association 
of  the  Agriculturists  of  Spain,  having  first  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Bank  of  Spain,  formed  its  credit  fund. 

This  fund  is  intended  :  i)  to  be  an  intermediary,  connecting  the  capi- 
tal available  in  urban  centres  with  agricultural  industries ;  2)  to  cause 
the  formation  and  development  of  local  rural  funds ;  3)  to  furnish  the 
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societies  fonning  these  on  economical  terms  with  the  resources  they  need 
in  order  to  begin  their  activities;  4)  to  regulate  the  movement  and 
employment  of  the  capital  of  associated  institutions  destined  to  afford 
agricultural  credit,  by  providing  for  its  investment  in  the  case  of  some 
societies  and  rendering  it  available  for  others ;  and  5)  generally  to  study 
conditions  favourable  to  the  development  of  agricultural  credit  in  the 
country. 

The  chief  transactions  of  the  fund  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

a)  the  granting  of  limited  credit  to  agricultural  institutions  enrolled 
as  adherent  to  the  association; 

b)  the  acceptance  of  savings  deposits ; 

c)  the  opening  of  current  accounts  bearing  interest ; 

d)  the  granting  of  loans  on  security. 

Agricultural  institutions  which  have  adhered  to  the  Association  of  the 
Agriculturists  of  Spain  will  enjoy  a  credit  to  be  carefully  fixed  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  fund,  in  accordance  with  the  solvency  of  their  members  hav- 
ing collective  liability,  and  especially  in  accordance  with  their  importance 
to  social  agricultural  enterprise.  Institutions  which  have  obtained  credit 
of  this  description  will  undertake  :  i)  to  give  the  association  a  commer- 
cial guarantee  signed  by  three  members  of  the  institution  chosen  for  this 
purpose  among  those  having  an  open  account ;  2)  to  remit  to  the  institu- 
tion a  quarterly  account  of  business  done ;  3)  to  allow  any  inspection  of 
books  and  accounts  which  the  association  or  its  delegates  may  make^ 
whenever  such  inspection  may  be  considered  useful. 

Such  credit  once  granted,  the  institutions  may  circulate  the  amount 
accruing  to  them  by  bills  on  the  association  expiring  in  one  year,  each 
having  a  maximum  value  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  balance  of  credit,  ot  by 
any  other  commercial  instrument  chosen  by  the  managers.  Sums  with- 
drawn from  credit  accounts  will  bear  a  fixed  annual  interest  of  from  3  % 
to  6  per  cent.  The  capital  in  shares  of  the  Credit  Fund  is  variable.  It 
has  been  fixed  initially  at  a  minimum  of  250,000  pesetas,  represented  by 
500  contributions  of  500  pesetas  each.  At  first  and  for  the  first  five  years 
of  the  fund's  activity  these  contributions  will  be  exacted  as  parts  of  a  foun- 
dation fund,  and  will  be  entirely  assigned  to  the  operations  of  the  societies. 
They  will  gradually  be  converted  into  shares.  This  share  capital  may  be 
subscribed,  in  whole  or  part,  by  means  of  the  personal  acceptance  of  pecu- 
niary and  individual  responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  the  fund's  obliga- 
tions. The  members  will  be  collectively  Uable  for  these  contributions 
which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  foundation  contributions  paid  in  specie. 

The  subscribed  share  capital  of  the  fimd  surpassed  from  the  outset 
its  initial  minimum,  for  contributions  amounting  to  497,500  pesetas  were 
received  at  the  time  of  foimdation.  Subscriptions  have  since  continued 
and  in  May  1916  their  amount  was  614,000  pesetas. 

Since  the  ftmd  has  existed  only  for  some  months,  data  as  to  its  work- 
ing and  development  cannot  be  obtained  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  to  have 
rendered  great  service  to  the  individual  as  to  the  collective  members  of 
the  association  and  to  agriculturists  generally. 
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Centre  for  Farmers*  Contracts,  —  Hitherto  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  investment  and  use  of  capital  in  agricultural  indus- 
tries has  been  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  and  selling  rural  property  in  Spain. 
A  very  capable  agency''  was  necessary  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  indicated  by  lists  of  offers. 

The  intermediary  agents  responsible  for  the  sale  and  letting  of  rural 
properties  merely  supply  the  information  given  to  them  by  the  proprietors. 

The  cost  of  such  work  to  the  seller  is  excessive  when  the  transaction  is 
important.  Many  agriculturists,  very  variously  situated,  asked  the  asso- 
ciation to  form  for  them  a  specisd  centre  for  contracts  of  purchase  and  sale, 
which  should  render  constantly  available  guarantees  of  the  description  of 
properties  to  be  sold,  and  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  sale.  In  Nov- 
ember 1915  the  association  therefore  founded  an  office  for  the  purchase, 
sale  and  letting  of  rural  properties,  on  the  following  bases  : 

a)  A  right  to  use  the  office  will  belong  only  to  members,  whether 
individuals  or  societies,  of  the  Association  of  the  Agriculturists  of  Spain. 

b)  The  association  will  supply  detailed  notes  as  to  properties  for  sale 
or  to  let,  with  photographs  and  any  other  necessary  papers,  and  will  guar- 
antee the  acairacy  of  data  contained  in  the  offer,  on  the  responsibility 
of  its  technical  expert. 

c)  The  association  keeps  a  register  of  offers  and  one  of  demands. 
To  make  an  entry  in  the  former  it  is  necessary  :  i)  to  belong  to  the  associa- 
tion, being  either  ersonally  enrolled  in  one  of  its  classes  or  the  adherent 
of  a  society  which  is  among  its  collective  members ;  2)  to  pay  the  fee, 
fixed  at  100  pesetas,  which  covers  the  travelling  and  maintenance  costs 
of  the  expert  who  inspects  properties,  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  photo- 
graphs, verifying  data,  etc. ;  3)  to  apply  to  the  association  and  faciHtate 
the  work  entailed  by  such  verification. 

(Q  The  association's  technical  expert  guarantees  by  his  signature 
the  accuracy  of  the  data  supplied  as  to  the  quality  of  lands,  the  kind  of 
crops  they  bear,  means  of  communication,  buildings,  live  stock,  imple- 
ments and  machines,  etc.,  but  does  not  guarantee  the  area  unless  he  receive 
plans  which  allow  him  to  investigate  it  on  the  spot.  Further  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  price  a  landowner  may  ask,  this  point  being  left  entirely 
to  the  seller's  discretion. 

e)  When  once  any  transaction  has  been  completed  neither  the  seller 
nor  the  buyer  will  be  in  any  way  liable  to  make  any  payment. 

f)  Offers  and  demands  will  be  advertised  in  the  association's  bulle- 
tin, in  order  that  all  members  may  become  aware  of  them. 

Technical' Agronomic  and  Legal  Advice.  — -  The  association  has  placed 
at  the  service  of  its  members  the  offices  of  persons  especially  competent 
in  these  two  departments,  a  technical  and  a  legal  adviser,  both  of  whom 
are  paid  by  itself.  It  is  their  duty  to  answer  the  questions  of  members 
on  economic,  technical,  legal  and  social  points. 

Legal  advice  is  given  quite  freely.  Technical  advice  is  of  different 
kinds,  as  follows : 

a)  It  is  given  quite  freely  to  members.     They  benefit  thus  by  con- 
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sultations,  either  verbal  or  by  correspondence,  as  to  agriculture  and  rural 
industries;  such  service  being  looked  upon  as  agricultural  instruction  or  as 
having  a  general  character,  and  including  lectures  and  short  and  practical 
courses  of  instruction,  etc. 

b)  The  association  offers  the  free  services  of  its  expert,  but  the  mem- 
bers are  responsible  for  his  travelling  expenses  and  honoraria  and  for  the 
pajrment  of  any  assistants  he  may  have.  Under  this  provision,  schemes 
for  farming  are  drawn  up,  the  cost  being  limited  to  25,000  pesetas ;  lands 
are  valued,  when  they  have  already  been  surveyed,  the  cost  being  limited 
to  5,000  pesetas ;  buildings  are  valued  where  no  survey  or  measuring  is 
necessary,  the  cost  being  limited  to  5,000  pesetas ;  and  permanent  improve- 
ments are  valued,  as  are  the  disposition  of  water  with  a  view  to  irriga- 
tion, enclosures,  farming  roads,  etc.,  the  cost  being  limited  to  2,000 
pesetas. 

c)  For  33.33  per  cent,  of  their  total  cost  the  association  supplies  ser- 
vices other  than  those  which  have  been  mentioned :  it  will  thus  survey 
lands,  make  plans  and  undertake  other  business. 

According  to  the  association's  last  report  legal  and  technical  advice 
was  given  in  eighty-six  and  in  fifty-four  cases,  respectively,  and  there  were 
two  thousand  legal  and  as  many  technical  verbal  consultations. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  ANTIGUA  (i) :  AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

By  W.  R.  IJUNLOP, 
Scientific  A^istant,  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  social  and  economic  interest  in 
Antigua  —  in  fact  in  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies  —  is  the  strong  tendency 
in  that  island  towards  agricultural  co-operation.  The  tendency  there  is 
much  stronger  than  in  any  other  West  Indian  island,  and  the  reason  for  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find :  Antigua  has  known  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other 
islands  what  adversity  means.  Subject  to  severe  droughts  and  possessing 
in  any  case  a  limited  rainfall  on  account  of  the  island's  topography,  Anti- 
gua has  experienced  bad  years.  Furthermore  this  island  has  been  largely 
dependent  upon  one  industry  —  sugar  production ;  and  the  low  prices  that 
have  ruled  for  this  product  before  the  war  and  the  relatively  high  cost  of 
production  have  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  economical  me- 
thods. 

The  cumulative  result  has  bejen  to  engender  in  the  minds  of  planters  a 
sympathetic  attitude  towards  co-operation  and  the  application  of  science, 
such  as  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  elsewhere.  This  is  shown  by  the 
close  relationship  that  exists  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society,  and  by  the  energetic  and  progressive 
work  effected  by  both  of  these  bodies  for  many  years  past. 

The  greatest  and  first  example  shown  by  Antigua  in  connection  with 
the  value  of  combination  is  to  be  found  in  the  Antigua  (Gunthorpes)  Central 
Sugar  Factory.  The  history  of  this  factory  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  West 
Indian  Bulletin  on  several  occasions  by  Dr.  Francis  Watts,  C.  M.  G.,  who 
was  largely  responsible  for  its  establishment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  1903  in  a  series  of  agreements  between  a  group  of  owners  of  sugar 
estates  and  a  company  formed  in  London.  It  was  arranged  that  the  contract- 
ing proprietors  should  receive  a  first  payment  on  their  canes  with  a  division 
of  profits  at  the  end  of  each  season.  The  scheme  was  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  of  what  now  amounts  to  a  free  grant  of  £  15,000.     The 

(i)  Written  from  information  in  the  files  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  West  Indies  by  direction  of  the  Imperial  Commiasioner. 
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factory  has  made  steady  growth  and  in  1919  the  original  contractors  may 
reasonably  expect  the  distribution  amongst  them  of  shares  which  represent 
one  half  of  the  factory. 

But  besides  benefiting  the  estate  owners  of  Antigua,  the  central  factory 
has  been  of  advantage  to  the  peasantry.  Both  Gunthorpes  Central  Factory 
and  Bendals  Factory  entered  into  an  agreement  to  purchase  peasants' canes, 
and  to  facilitate  the  growing  of  canes  and  other  crops ;  the  government  of 
Antigua  reserved  for  peasants  and  rented  on  easy  terms  a  considerable 
acreage  of  land. 

Thus  the  Antigua  factory  besides  being  a  financial  success  is  an  object 
lesson  of  considerable  educational  value.  Above  all  it  is  a  concrete  argument 
in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  British  sugar  industry  within  the  empire. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  financial  and  economic  importance  the  An- 
tigua factory  just  referred  to  stands  alone.  But  there  have  been  during 
the  past  few  years  co-operative  movements  which  seem  to  indicate  more 
forcibly  the  co-operative  feeling  in  the  presidency.  Such  a  movement  was 
that  started  in  1913  to  form  an  Onion  Growers'  Association.  For  years  An- 
tigua had  been  producing  small  quantities  of  onions  of  a  very  satisfactory 
kind  and  it  was  felt  that  the  island  possessed  opportunities  for  development 
in  this  direction.  Such  opportunities  lay  chiefly  in  the  possibility  to  sup- 
ply the  New  York  and  Canadian  markets  before  the  Bermuda  and  other 
crops  came  in,  and  to  establish  an  intercolonial  trade  with  the  more  thickly 
populated  islands,  like  Barbados,  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  1913,  an  association  was  formally  established.  A  central  grading  and 
packing  house  was  arranged  for,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  onion  crops  of 
members  should  be  marketed  on  a  co-operative  basis  through  the  association, 
a  first  payment  of  i  c.  per  lb.  being  paid  on  delivery,  followed  by  a  distri- 
bution of  the  surplus  profits.  Agents  were  appointed  in  the  different 
markets  and  a  system  of  cable  advices  introduced.  It  was  made  known 
that  the  association's  mark  on  each  crate  was  a  guarantee  that  the  pro- 
duce was  sound,  properly  graded  and  packed.  During  the  season  1913-14 
the  total  weight  of  onions  purchased  by  the  association  was  42,799  lbs. ;  in 
1914-15  it  rose  [to  186,198  lbs.  or  nearly  four  times  the  amount  for  the 
previous  year.  Total  payment  amounted  to  £588  or  1.5  c.  per  lb.  The 
association  has  now  established  a  firm  connection  in  New  York  and  in 
the  intercolonial  markets,  and  Antigua  onions  are  becoming  known,  and 
justly  so,  as  high  class  and  uniform  produce.  It  may  be  added  as  a 
fact  of  agricultural  interest  that  in  Antigua  large  quantities  of  onions  are 
grown  as  a  catch  crop  with  sugar  cane.  Where  this  is  done  the  cost  of 
production  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  success  of  the  Onion  Growers'  Association  has  no  doubt  been 
partly  responsible  for  those  further  co-operative  movements  in  Antigua 
during  the  present  year  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  Cotton  and  of 
Lime-Growers'  Associations,  respectively.  The  Cotton  Growers'  Association 
which  has  now  been  formed,  really  originated  in  a  resolution  at  the  recent 
West  Indian  Cotton  Conference  held  in  St.  Kitts  during  March  1916.  The 
association  includes  in  its  membership  all  the  principal  cotton  growers  in 
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the  island.  There  is  a  committee  of  management  which  has  full  power  to 
deal  with  all  matters  affecting  the  cotton  industry  of  the  island.  The  asso- 
ciation is  affihated  to  the  Antigua  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society 
and  to  the  Antigua  Onion  Growers'  Association,  but  this  does  not  imply 
general  distribution  of  responsibiUties. 

The  Lime  Growers'  Association,  which  is  at  the  present  time  in  process 
of  formation,  has,  it  appears,  for  its  principal  object,  the  establishment  of 
a  small  but  profitable  green  lime  trade  wih  New  York,  supplementary 
to  that  of  Dominica  which  has  assumed  big  dimensions  of  recent  years. 
Antigua,  it  is  supposed,  profiting  by  the  experiences  of  Dominica  and  guided 
by  her  own  knowledge  of  the  value  of  combined  action,  intends  to  estab- 
lish a  central  grading  depot  and  to  make  beforehand,  if  possible,  special 
arrangements  in  regard  to  freight  facihties.  While  this  is  commendable,  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  production  of  limes  in  Antigua  will  ever  attain 
large  proportions. 

The  present  account  of  co-operation  in  Antigua  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  Indian  corn  or  maize  industry  of  that  island. 
It  had  been  felt  for  some  time  that  the  West  Indian  islands  should 
produce  more  com  and  import  less.  Antigua,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
the  first  to  lead  the  way  to  giving  effect  to  this  idea.  The  principal 
difficulty  was  that,  to  keep,  com  must  be  dried.  This  would  necessitate 
the  estabHshment  of  a  kiln-dr5dng  plant,  and  this  the  Antigua  govern- 
ment decided  to  do.  In  May  1914  the  estabHshment  was  opened, 
its  efficiency  having  been  previously  demonstrated.  Antigua  kiln-dried 
com  had  been  found  to  be  as  good  if  not  better  than  the  imported  American 
product.  The  terms  on  which  local  dehveries  are  accepted  by  the  granary 
are  as  follows  :  (i)  the  co-operative  plan  whereby  a  first  payment  of  2s.  6i. 
per  bushel  of  shelled  grain  is  made  to  growers,  to  be  followed  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  undertaking  after  pajdng  all  expenses  and 
deducting  25  per  cent,  as  the  profit  of  the  granary ;  (2)  the  purchase  of 
com  for  cash  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  bushel  of  shelled  grain ;  (3)  the  kiln- 
drying  of  com  for  which  a  charge  not  exceeding  6d,  per  bushel  is  made. 

Arrangements  were  made  later  for  the  erection  of  a  meal-making  ma- 
chine. 

The  effect  of  the  establishment  of  this  granary  was  to  increase  largely 
the  area  under  Indian  com  in  the  island.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
SO  far  the  granary  has  been  a  financial  success,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  until 
com  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  excess  of  the  immediate  local  require- 
ments. At  present  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  govemement  insurance  of  com 
growing  and  from  that  point  of  view  should  at  least  inspire  confidence. 

In  connection  with  corn  growing  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the  present 
year  an  attempt  to  encourage  the  industry  was  made  by  holding  a  maize 
show.  This  function  was  highly  successful  and  may  be  expeceted  to  have 
the  desired  result. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  events  in  Antigua,  we  may  the  more 
appreciate  their  importance  by  considering  for  a  moment  their  external  as 
part  from  their  internal  effects.    The  Antigua  Sugar  Factory  was  distinctly 
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a  pioneer  or  experimental  project.  Its  promotion  involved  heavy  respon- 
sibilities on  the  part  of  the  originators.  It  proved  a  success,  however,  with 
the  result  that  a  few  years  after  its  establishment  another  and  similar  fac- 
tory was  erected  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Kitts.  These  factories 
in  their  turn  have  served  to  encurage  greater  centralization  of  recent 
years  in  Barbados. 

Turning  to  the  Antigua  Onion  Growers'  Association  we  are  able  to  re- 
cord a  most  striking  external  effect.  Last  year  an  affiliated  association  was 
formed  in  Montserrat  and  a  similar  one  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  while  Nevis, 
if  it  has  not  an  association,  is  endeavouring  to  develop  its  onion  industry  on 
similar  co-operative  lines  to  those  followed  in  Antigua. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  a  great  deal  of  importance  attaches  to  the 
study  of  the  economic  conditions  obtaining  in  Antigua.  It  is  an  island  which, 
though  its  .prospects  now  are  good,  has  been  subject  to  adversities;  but 
combined  action  in  the  right  direction  has  won.  Even  the  fortunes  of  the 
most  flourishing  colonies  may  suddenly  take  a  turn  in  the  wrong  direction  — 
it  may  be  through  unavoidable  causes  or  from  unpreparedness  to  meet  avoid- 
able ones  :  in  any  case  co-operation  in  Antigua  provides  a  useful  object 
lesson  that  should  not  be  neglected  even  by  the  most  affluent  of  agricultural 
communities. 
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MISCEIyLAKEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  CO-OPERATION 
AND  ASSOCIATION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


DENMARK. 


THE  GENERAI^  UNION  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  CONSUMERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  1915  (i). 


Following  on  our  previous  remarks  regarding  co-operative  consumers' 
societies  in  Denmark  we  give  the  essential  results  of  the  activity  in  1915  of 
the  General  Union  of  these  societies. 

On  31  December  1914,  1,407  associations  —  almost  all  of  those  exist- 
ing in  Denmark  —  belonged  to  the  General  Union.  Their  members  ntmi- 
bered  219,492. 

A  year  later,  on  31  December  1915,  eighty-one  associations,  ntmibering 
12,636  members,  had  acceded  to  the  union.  The  following  figures  show  the 
progress  of  the  movement  since  1896. 


1896 
1901 
1903 

i9<>5 
1907 
1909 
1911 

1913 
1914 

1915 


-    Nnmbet 
of  AflsodaUona 

belonging 
to  the  Union 

Number 

of 

their 

Memben 

Amount 

of  Turnover 

in  MilUons 

of  crowns  (a) 

310 

— 

4.2 

684 
852 

90,972 
115.872 

135 
19.8 

1,029 
1,189 

143.031 
168,696 

26.3 
364 

1,224 
1,286 

173,808 
181,326 

•  417 
48.8 

1.359 

194.337 

62.0 

1407 
1,488 

219,492 
232,128 

69.6 
715 

The  reserve  funds  of  the  associations  which  were  350,000  crowns  on 
31  December  1901,  amounted  on  31  December  1905  to  1,100,000  crowns;  on 
31  December  1910  to  2,775,000  crowns ;  in  1912  to  3,657,000  crowns ;  in 
1913  to  3,987,000  crowns  ;  in  1914  to  4,276,000  crowns ;  on  31  December  1915 
to  4,583,000  crowns. 


(i)  Note  sent  by  our  correspondent  in  Copenhagen, 
(i)  I  crown  »  about  is  i  y^dsX.  par. 
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The  General  Union  is  not  concerned  only  with  trade  but  devotes  also 
considerable  activity  to  industry.  The  following  figures  indicate  its  oper- 
ations in  its  diflFerent  spheres  of  action. 

Commercial  Activity. 

(Value  of  operations  in  millions  of  ctowns). 


Section  for  colonial  provisions 

»  manufactures     .    . 

»  edge-tools    .... 

»  grains 

>  trade  in  wood  .    . 

»  laige  merchandise 

9  wines 

»  packing 

»  cycles 


Total 


X9I5 

19x4 

X913 

50.4 

I  ''■' 

35.4 

5.2 

'      4.9 

4.6 

5.0 

4.2 

3.7 

41 

2.7 

2.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

1    0.3 

0.3 

6.0 

6.0 

5.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

72.4 

57.5 

52.2 

'  — _ 



Industrial  Activity. 

(Vahie  of  operations  in  millions  of  crowns). 


Roasting  of  coffee  .... 
Manufacture  of  chocolate 


tobacco  &  cigars  .  . 

ropes 

soap 

chemicals  (technical) 

knitting 

margarine 


Spice  mills  .  .  . 
Section  for  com  . 
Packing     .    .    .    . 


Total  . 


X9I5 

2.9 
0.8 
0.4 
i.o 
0.6 
I.I 
0.2 
0.2 
6.1 
0.4 
0.2 
I.I 

15.0 


1914 


1913 


2.8 

2.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

1.0 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

4-7 

3.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

— 

12.6 

9.8 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  late  years  the  increase  in  the  value  of  operations 
has  been  distributed  over  almost  all  branches  of  activity,  and  that  the  profits, 
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which  in  1912  -were  2>846,ooo  crowns,  rose  in  1913  to  3,048,000  crowns,  in 
1914  to  3,825,000  crowns,  and  in  1915  to  5,005,000  crowns.  In  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  tjie  figure  representing  the  business  done,  that  is  of  the  value  of 
the  purchases  giving  a  right  to  a  share  of  dividends,  the  associations  belong- 
ing to  the  union  received  5.5  per  cent,  in  1912,  5.5  per  cent,  in  1913,  6  per 
cent,  in  1914,  and  7  per  cent  in  1915. 

We  will  conclude  by  reproducing  the  balance-sheets  of  the  union, 
dated  i  January  1916,  1915  and  1914. 


Balance  Sheets  of  the  General  Union, 

(in  znilUons  of  crowns). 


Credit. 


Stock  of  merchandise 

Id  hand 

loveotiGfy      .» 

Properties 

Credit ' 

Total  .    .    .     i 


19x6 


11.09 
o.io 
0.32 
4.90 
9.17 


2558 


X915 

7.35 
0.07 

0.39 
4.63 
8.30 

20.74 


19x4 


6.76 
0.06 
0.29 
4.20 
8.37 

19.68 


Deifit, 


I       X916 


Co-opeiative  aocietfcs*  account 

Reserve  funds*  »         

Dividends  >         

Debit  >       for  loans 

Insurance  *      {against  lowering  of  prices) 

Reduction  in  value  of  boildings 

Insmance  account 

Insorance  renewal  account  , 

Insurance  account  (against  disturbance  of  activity)    . 

I/»ns  on  properties 

Various  creditors 

Canled  over  from  last  year 

Net 


Total 


25.58 


19x5 


0.93 

0.80 

458 

4.27 

0.23 

0.18 

1.99 

2.34 

0.57 

0.27 

350 

3.50 

0.10 

O.IO 

0.50 

0.50 

0.30 

O.IO 

0.99 

I.OO 

6.37 

3.81 

0.52 

0.04 

5.00 

3.83 

X9I4 


20.74 


0.78 

3-99 
0.15 
2.90 
0.20 
3.00 

O.IO 

0.50 

1.32 
3.65 
0.04 

3.05 
19.68 
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GERMANY. 

HOUSEWIVES'    AGRICUI^TURAI,    ORGANIZATIONS     AND     THEIR     ACTIVITY.   -— 
Boehm,  Elisabetli,  in  Blatter  fUr  Genossensckaftswesen,  Berlin,  i6  September  1916. 

The  aim  of  the  first  agricultural  association  of  housewives  in  East 
Prussia,  which  was  founded  nearly  twenty  years  ago  and  composed  of 
town  and  coimtry  members,  was  to  inculcate  in  its  members  the  princi- 
ples of  a  sound  economic  education,  and  to  institute  an  office  for  the  sale 
to  town  housewives  of  fresh  country  provisions.  Countrywomen  were 
thus  enabled  to  sell  their  produce  more  profitably  than  heretofore  while 
the  large  towns  found  themselves  more  amply  and  more  economically 
provided  with  foodstuffs. 

The  selling  offices  further  affect  agriculture  in  that  they  induce  those 
interested  in  it  to  increase  the  cultivated  area  and  to  employ  the  soil  scien- 
tifically, and  in  that  they  allow  a  large  sale  of  small  quantities  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit  produced  on  distant  farms. 

At  present  there  is  at  least  one  housewives'  association  in  each  district 
and  a  selling  office  in  every  small  town.  For  the  whole  province  the  turn- 
over of  these  organizations  amounted  in  1915  to  1,330,000  marks  (i). 
There  are  also  twenty  associations  in  West  Pnissia,  thirteen  in  Pomerania, 
twelve  in  Silesia  and  as  many  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and  in  the  province 
of  Saxony.  These  have,  following  the  example  of  East  Prussia,  grouped 
themselves  in  provincial  federations  which  have  adhered  to  a  Prussian 
provincial  federation.  In  all  the  other  Prussian  provinces  and  German 
States  a  series  of  these  associations  are  found,  so  that  there  are  altogether 
more  than  120  of  them  founded  on  similar  bases  and  working  as  free  socie- 
ties. This  free  form  seems  to  suit  the  organizing  activity  of  women  better 
than  the  co-operative  form,  which  invariably  exacts  a  larger  measure  of 
work  and  of  responsibility  than  housewives  are  able  to  supply.  In  spite 
of  the  unsuccessful  experience  at  Hildesbeim  of  a  housewives'  association 
organized  as  a  co-operative  society,  new  attempts  in  this  direction  have 
recently  been  made  in  Hanover,  which  is  the  province  par  excellence  of  co- 
operative organization.  At  Hanover  itself,  at  Ltinebourg  and  at  Osna- 
briick  housewives'  associations  and  selling  offices,  which  are  co-operative 
in  form,  have  been  instituted. 

The  financial  results  of  the  enterprise  cannot  as  yet  be  estimated. 
It  is  however  certain  that  when  several  selling  offices  are  established  the 
turnover  of  the  smallest  towns  increases,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  gene- 
ral costs  diminish.  The  free  associations  at  first  deduct  10  per  cent,  for 
general  costs,  but  subsequently  often  eflFect  a  reduction  to  8  per  cent.  It 
is  found  that  the  latter  percentage  will  allow  the  maintenance  of  itinerant 
instructors,  and  the  institution  of  establishments  for  making  jams  and  pre- 

(1)  I  mark  =  about  11  3/4  d.  at  par. 
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serves  and  of  others  for  hatching  eggs,  as  well  as  grants  to  social  enterprises 
and  to  the  daughters  of  poor  members  for  their  instruction  in  domestic 
economy. 

In  their  monthly  meetings  the  town  and  country  members  discuss 
prices  together,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  townswomen  are  able  to  parti- 
cipate in  fixing  prices.  The  shops  of  the  associations  have  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  war  by  maintaining  fair  prices,  often  lower  than 
those  which  obtain  in  markets. 


ITALY. 


I.  AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATION  AND  SOCIAL    ASSISTANCE  OF  PEASANTS.— 
La  Cooperaxione  Italiana,  Milan,  No.  1212,  6  October  191 6. 

The  Congregation  of  Charity  recently  took  important  decisions  in 
favour  of  promoting  agricultural  co-operation  in  the  management  of  the 
lands  owned  by  charitable  institutions,  and  of  ensuring  to  peasants  habit- 
ually employed  on  the  congregation's  own  farms  a  minimum  of  social  assis- 
tance correspondent  to  modem  needs.  The  provisions  in  question  are 
courageous  and  are  destined  to  produce  the  best  results.  They  could  eas- 
ily be  adopted  by  the  administrators  of  all  charitable  institutions  which 
own  rural  land,  and  several  congresses  have  already  declared  themselves 
to  this  effect  (i).  We  think  therefore  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  describe 
them. 

Above  all  the  council  of  the  congregation  affirmed  the  duty  of  public 
administrations  owning  rural  property  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  intellectual,  moral  and  enconomic  life  of  the  peasants  working  on  their 
land.     The  council  was  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  means  of  doing 

(i)  In  Bologna,  on  the  15th  of  last  October  in  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  labour  or- 
ganizations, held  to  discuss  the  letting  of  rural  lands  owned  by  charitable  institutions  and  the 
r  -lations  betwe-.n  agriculLural  and  labout  co-operative  societies,  an  order  of  the  day  was  approv- 
ed, which  affirmed  the  power  of  the  public  administrators  of  the  province  to  give  a  preference 
in  l.'tting  agr^^m  nts  to  the  co-operative  societies,  particularly  to  the  local  federation  which 
was  th:ir  best  Imown  nuci  us,  and  which  invited  the  delegates  of  the  public  administrations  of 
the  la'x>ur  orgmizations  to  nominate  a  mixed  technical  commission  charge d  a)  to  formulate 
'*  general  regulations  for  letting  "  which  should  legitimately  safeguard  public  interests  and  the 
particular  interests  of  tlie  contracting  parties :  b)  to  act  permamcntly  in  an  arbitrating  capac- 
ity In  order  to  prevent  differences  which  might  arise  as  to  such  leases.  The  congn  ss  further 
exprv.»ssed  a  desire  that  the  provincial  federation  should  oblige  its  adherent  co-oix*rative  soci- 
eties to  become  more  and  more  closely  connected  with  the  organizations  existing  specifically 
for  collective  provisioning  and  sale  of  the  articles  and  commexlities  nece  ssary  to  agriculture 
and  derived  from  it  (agricultural  unions,  autonomous  commtmal  institutions,  co-ope  lative 
consumers*  societies,  etc.),  thus  gradually  eliminating  the  useless  middlemen  who  burden 
production  as  much  as  consumption.  See  in  this  connection  La  Cooperasionc  Italtana,  Milan, 
No.  1215,  27  October  1916. 
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this  was  to  entrust  the  management  of  lands  to  the  co-operative  societies 
formed  by  the  agricultural  labourers,  whenever  these  gave  proof  of  an  ade- 
quate technical  and  financial  capacit3^ 

In  order  to  guarantee  that  co-operative  societies  undertaking  the  man- 
agement of  the  congregation's  farms  would  be  faithful  to  the  principle  of 
co-operation,  and  that  their  technical,  book-keeping  and  economic  duties 
would  be  regularly  discharged,  these  societies  were  advised  to  join  the  Feder- 
ation of  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  which  has  ofiices  at  Milan  and 
which  proposes  to  aid  agricultural  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  technique 
and  bookkeeping,  financing  it  and  assisting  the  societies'  collective  pur- 
chases and  sales. 

Further,  in  order  to  aid  peasants  working  on  farms  let  to  individuals, 
the  council  resolved  : 

i)  To  render  obligatory  the  contracts  as  to  settlements  and  the 
labour  agreements  in  force  in  the  respective  districts,  especially  as  regards : 

a)  minimum  wages  in  kind  and  money  and  in  shares  of  profits  ; 

b)  hours  of  labour  and  of  rest ; 

e)  guarantees  andinsturancesin  cases  of  illness,  accident,  disablement 
and  old  age ; 

d)  the  registration  of  contracts  of  settlement  and  labour  by  employ- 
ment offices ; 

e)  the  decision  of  disputes  between  employers  and  peasants  by  submit- 
ting these  to  the  commission  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  annexed  to  the 
employment  offices. 

2)  The  council  resolved  that  persons  farming  lands  in  districts  in 
which  special  settlement  contracts  and  labour  agreements  were  not  in  force, 
should  apply  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to  hours  and  wages  -  both 
in  money  and  in  kind  —  which  were  locally  customary. 

They  should  annually  deposit  with  the  administration  of  the  congre- 
gation a  copy  of  the  contract  made  with  every  labouring  family,  which 
should  conform  to  a  model  furnished  by  the  administration. 

The  guarantees  must  be  given  to  the  peasants,  to  provide  for  the  cases 
of  sickness,  accident,  disablement  and  old  age,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned   under   letter   c). 

Disputes  arising  between  employers  and  peasants,  and  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial sphere  of  the  arbitrating  commission,  should  be  submitted  for  ami- 
cable settlement  to  the  president  of  the  congregation's  technical  office. 

The  share  of  the  administration  in  the  costs  of  these  provisions  for  the 
peasants  will  be : 

i)  A  quarter  of  the  premium  for  insurance  against  accidents. 

2)  One  lira  for  each  peasant  registered  or  to  be  registered  by  the 
National  Thrift  Fund  {Cassa  Nazionale  di  Providenza),  such  lira  to  dimi- 
nish that  minimum  share  of  the  registration  fee  which  will  be  chargeable 
to  the  peasant. 

3)  A  third  of  the  premium  for  the  insurance  against  fire  of  the 
moveables,  implements,  clothes  and  food  of  a  peasant,  the  other  two  thirds 
remaining  chargeable  to  the  employer  and  to  the  peasant,respectively.    The 
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total  sum  of  these  contributions,  estimated  for  each  property,  should  be 
taken  into  account  at  the  time  of  the  expert  valuation  of  the  dues  burdening 
rent,  and  should  be  part  of  the  sum  annually  deducted  from  these  dues,  to 
the  credit  of  the  employer. 

All  the  above  provisions  will  be  comprised  in  the  lists  of  stipulations 
as  to  properties  let  in  the  current  year  ;  and  since  their  effects  can  be  realized 
rapidly  and  can  reach  a  large  number  of  peasants,  the  coimcil  decided  to 
invite  employers  enjoying  current  leases  to  apply  the  conditions  which  fa- 
vour peasants  from  the  beginning  .of  the  coming  agricultural  year. 

Finally  to  complete  these  provisions  the  council  decided  : 

i)  to  vote  600  liras  (i)  to  the  employment  offices  for  peasants,  tak- 
ing such  sirni  from  the  reserve  on  the  balance-sheet  of  1916,  and  to  include 
a  like  contribution  in  the  budgets  for  future  years ; 

2)  to  found  an  itinerant  chair  of  domestic  economy,  with  the  object 
of  giving  rules  for  rational  housekeeping  to  families  labotiring  on  the  lands 
of  the  administration; 

3)  to  promote  and  subsidize  enterprises  tending  to  the  spread  of  cul- 
ture, such  as  evening  and  Sunday  courses  of  elementary  instruction  in  the 
farms,  circulating  libraries,  courses  of  technical  instruction,  etc. 

4)  to  occasion  an  agreement  with  other  charitable  enterprises  own- 
ing rural  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  agricultural  inspectorate 
which  will  see  that  the  rules  stipulated  in  leases  in  the  interests  of  peasants 
are  effectively  applied,  that  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  are 
observed,  that  there  is  compulsory  education,  etc. 

2.  THE  POSITION  OF  CERTAIN  POPUI^AR  BANKS  IN  1915.  —  CreditQ  e  Cooperazione, 
01-gan  of  the  Associatione  fra  le  Banchc  Popolarij  Rome,  No.  19,  i  October  1916. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Mantua  (2).  —  The  report  accompan3dng 
the  balance-sheet  for  1915  (45th  year)  of  this  bank  opens  by  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  rapid  decline  in  deposits  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  —  from 
eighteen  and  a  half  millions  at  the  end  of  1914  to  fourteen  millions  in  the 
following  May  --  ;  and  to  their  no  less  rapid  increase  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  so  that  in  October  1915  they  again  reached  eighteen  millions 
and  in  December  twenty-one  and  a  half  millions.  Thus  in  the  first  half- 
year  there  were  diflftculties  due  to  the  diminution  of  resoiurces,  and  other 
difficulties  in  the  second  half-year  due  to  the  plenty  of  money,  much  of 
which  was  deposited  only  on  a  precarious  title.  These  difl&culties,  and  the 
necessity  of  being  prepared  to  face  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  part  of  the 
deposited  sum,  showed  the  bank's  administrators  the  path  they  must  fol- 
low.    In  the  first  place  securities  were  prudently  reduced  and  then   the 

(i)  15  =  1.2611  liras  at  par. 

(2)  La  Banca  Agricola  Mantovana, 
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normal  course  of  dealing  with  them  was  resumed,  such  investments  being 
preferred  as  were  not  only  safest  but  also  most  readily  realized.  The  re 
suits  of  this  prudent  management  are  evident  in  the  balance-sheet,  of 
which  the  principal  figmres  can  be  resumed  as  follows : 

Shareholder's  property :  1,262,704  liras  —  including  443,000  liras 
in  share  capital  and  ordinary  reserve,  136,000  liras  in  repaid  diares  and 
profits,  and  a  special  fimd  of  683,000  liras. 

Deposits :  21,453,391  liras  —  including  small  savings  amotmting  to 
more  than  ten  millions,  five  millions  of  ordinary  savings  deposits,  more 
than  five  millions  on  current  account  and  776,000  liras  in  interest-bearing 
bonds. 

Altogether  resources  amount  to  about  twenty-two  and  three  quarter 
millions,  as  to  which  sum  the  following  investments  should  be  noted: 
securities  on  31  December,  ten  and  a  half  million ;  the  bank's  title-deeds, 
more  than  seven  million ;  advances  remaining,  four  million  Hras.  Net 
profits  amounted  to  65,784.50  liras;  and  of  them  18,767  liras  were  assigned 
to  the  shareholders,  namely  5  per  cent,  on  their  shares  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  the  by-laws,  and  37, 149  liras  to  the  fund  destined  to  guaran- 
tee values,  whUe  the  rest  was  placed  at  the  coimcil's  disposition  for  the 
employees'  thrift  ftmd,  and  for  renumerations,  allocations,  etc. 

The  Popular  Mutual  Bank  of  Teranto  (i).  —  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
establishments  for  popular  mutual  credit,  having  originated  in  1881.  The 
difficulties  which  it  had  to  overcome  in  1915  were  not  trifling.  They  did 
not  however  prevent  it  from  developing  an  activity  beneficent  both  to  the 
city  and  to  its  own  clients :  it  placed  large  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commune  for  the  acquisition  of  grain  ;  it  repaid  to  depositors  in  less  than 
ten  months  a  million  and  a  half  liras,  and  it  invested  in  national  loans  —  all 
this  without  neglecting  local  needs  and  those  of  small  commerce,  in  the 
interests  of  which  the  rate  of  discount  was  always  kept  within  moderate 
limits  — ;  and  finally  it  strengthened  its  banking  business  by  a  consider- 
able sum  of  net  profits. 

To  resume  the  bank's  enterprise  in  this  year  we  will  give  the  following 
figures  from  its  balance-sheet : 

The  total  capital  amounted  to  634,837  liras,  including  150,000  Uras 
of  capital  in  shares  (3,000  shares  of  50  liras  each  held  by  1,234  sharehold- 
ers), 75,000  liras  of  ordinary  reserve,  397,000  liras  of  extxaordinary  re- 
serve and  a  reserve  of  13,000  liras  to  provide  against  oscillations  in  values. 

Deposits  on  current  account  amounted  to  146,000  liras  and  savings 
deposits  to  2,283,463  liras.  There  was  a  reduction  of  789,000  liras  in  the 
savings  deposits,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Not  only  the 
state  of  war,  but  also  the  diminished  remittances  of  emigrants,  the  local 
agricultural  crisis  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage 
which  obliged  agriculturists  to  withdraw  their  deposits,  and  finally  the 
issue  of  the  national  loans,  were  responsible  for  the  decline  in  saving. 

(i)  I^  Banca  Mutiia  Popolare  di  Teramo. 
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Securities  at  the  end  of  the  year  gave  a  balance  of  2,494  bills  for 
2,423,336  liras,  including  2,022,231  liras  on  bills  expiring  within  three 
months  and  401,105  liras  on  those  expiring  later.  Bills  discounted  in 
1915  numbered  10,972  and  were  for  more  than  eleven  million  liras.  The 
diminution  in  the  discounts  effected,  as  compared  with  1914,  was  42,000 
liras.  Dishonoured  bills  for  the  year  are  represented  in  the  balance-sheet 
by  only  23,000  liras. 

The  title  deeds  of  the  bank's  property  amounted  to  678,000  liras, 
660,000  liras  thereof  being  invested  in  treasury  bonds.  As  regards  the 
profit  and  loss  account,  the  net  profits  amounted  to  61,000  liras,  of  which 
sum  11,887  liras  was  assigned  to  the  shareholders  at  the  rate  of  4  liras  a 
share,  43,000  liras  went  to  augment  different  reserve  funds,  2,000  liras 
was  granted  to  beneficent  objects  and  2,000  liras  to  the  industrial  school. 

The  Popular  Mutual  Bank  of  Verona  (i).  —  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
popular  banks  in  Venetia,  having  been  founded  in  1867,  that  is  at  the 
beginning  of  Luigi  Luzzatti's  organization  of  a  propaganda  of  popular 
credit.  It  has  always  remained  faithful  to  its  early  principles,  and  thanks 
to  prudent  administration  it  has  attained  morally  and  materially  to  a  lead- 
ing position.  Like  kindred  institutions  it  felt  last  year  the  effects  of  the 
country's  economic  crisis  as  determined  by  political  events :  the  siuns 
deposited  in  this  bank  were  at  first  reduced,  and  later,  when  calm  had  re- 
turned to  the  market,  it  had  to  find  the  best  investments  for  the  consider- 
able sum  which  the  plentiful  return  of  deposits  placed  at  its  disposal 
However  it  was  able  to  overcome  transitory  embarassments,  by  rediscount- 
ing  largely  and  frequently  the  securities  of  similar  banks,  by  subscribing 
to  the  national  loans,  or  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  deposits 
of  each  category  in  order  to  lessen  their  superabundance.  By  such  mea- 
sures the  hard  times  were  successfully  passed.  The  figiures  on  the  balance- 
sheet  are  most  satisfactory  and  show  the  institution's  flourishing  condi- 
tion.    We  will  quote  the  principal  of  them : 

The  shareholders'  property  was  756,470  Uras  of  which  484,308  Uras 
represents  the  capital  (13,453  shares  of  36  Uras  each)  and  272,162  liras  the 
reserve. 

Deposits  amounted  to  twelve  and  a  half  million  liras,  two  million  on 
current  account  and  ten  and  a  half  in  savings  deposits.  The  increase 
shown  by  this  item  as  compared  with  1914  is  of  1,400,000  liras. 

Securities  held  at  the  end  of  the  year  gave  a  balance  of  4,236,092  Uras, 
showing  a  diminution  of  800,000  Hras  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year's  balance.  We  have  abready  noticed  the  reasons  for  a  hmitation  qf 
activity,  and  these  also  affected  the  year's  profits. 

The  bank  holds  title-deeds  of  its  property  for  2,373,873  liras,  all  offer- 
ing the  surest  guarantee  and  being  readily  realizable. 

The  net  profits  amounted  to  79,392  liras ;  of  which  30,000  liras  went 
to  augment  the  reserve,  24,205  liras  were  assigned  to  shareholders  at  the 


(i)  I^  Banca  Mutua  Popolare  di  Verona. 
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rate  of  5  per  cent,   on  their  paid-xip  capital,  and  the  remainder  was 
diWded  among  the  council  and  the  employees. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  shows  that  this  bank  also  spent  during 
the  year  more  than  3,000  liras  on  beneficent  objects. 

3.  THE  STATISTICS  OP  THE  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTIONS.  — 
Azione  Socio/^,  organ  of  the  Social  and  Economic  Union  of  Catholic  Italians,  Paenza,  No.  1 4 
November  1916. 

The  Unione  Econotnico-Sociale  fra  %  Cattolici  Italiani  is  compiling 
general  statistics  as  to  social  and  economic  associations  in  Italy.  With  this 
object  it  has  already  circulated  a  special  form  of  questions,  asking  the 
name  of  a  given  society,  its  site  and  address,  data  as  to  its  constitution 
—  whether  legal  or  merely  actual  — ,  the  number  of  its  members  (including 
those  under  arms),  its  collective  property  on  31  December  1915,  its  re- 
ceipts in  1915,  the  assessment  of  members,  the  assessments  or  premiums 
received  in  1915,  its  expenses  in  1915. 

Societies  of  the  following  categories  are  the  objects  of  the  enquiry  : 
mutual  aid  societies,  mutual  insurance  societies  (of  live  stock  and  against 
fire  and  hail),  agricultural  unions  for  collective  purchase,  consumers'  co-op- 
erative societies,  labour  and  producing  co-operative  societies,  co-operative 
societies  for  agriculture  and  collective  letting  and  for  building  popular 
dwellings,  and  trade  organizations  (including  offices  of  labour  and  secre- 
tariats of  the  people  and  of  emigration). 

National  federations  adhering  to  the  Union  have  also  been  invited  to 
supply  data  relative  to  1915  or  of  later  date,  in  order  that  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  Catholic  economic  organization  may  be  obtained.  In  due  time  we 
will  show  the  chief  conclusions  drawn  from  these  important  statistics. 


RUSSIA. 


I.  CO-OPERATIVE  SUPPI<V  AND  PRODUCTION  OP  AGRICUI^TURAI^   MACHINES. 

1)  KoBAJibB.  JI.  (Koval  V.  D.):  Co-operative  Trade  in  ACRicuLTtiRAL  Machines  in  Ma- 

lUHHa  Bi>  cejihCKOMTb  XosflfiCTB'fe    {Thc  Machine  in   Agriculture)  N<».  i,  Kiev,  15 
January  1916  ; 

2)  JlEiuKiJoft  M.  (DechevoJ   M.):  The  Agricultural  Machine  Industry  in  Russia,  ibid  : 

Nos.  10  and  11,  31  May  and  15  June  1916  ; 

3)  Jl-oj  M.  (D-oj  M.)  :  The  Dissemination  of  Agricultural  Machines  and  Ibcplbments 

BY  Co-operative  Credit,  ibid:  Nos.  14  and  15-16,  15  August  and  i  and  30  September 
191 6. 

The  collective  supply  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements  in  Rus- 
sia is  now  chiefly  undertaken  by  the  co-operative  credit  unions,  who  have 
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been  empowered  by  a  statute  of  1895,  having  reference  to  1905,  to  conduct 
such  enterprise.  The  number  of  co-operative  credit  unions  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  providing  agricultural  machines  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation increases  year  by  year,  as  does  the  sum  of  money  which  they  thus 
employ.     These  facts  appear  from  the  following  table  : 


Year 

Number  of  Co-operative 
Supply  AaBodationa 

Sums  they  spend  on  ba>ing 
Agricultaral  BCacbines 

1910 

1.638 

2,457 
circa         3,000 

3,200,000  roubles 
4,900,000        '• 
6,346,000 
0,638,000 
14,000,000         *' 

IQTT 

I0I2 

lOI^.     ..*......... 

IQI^.   ......    

^*^'    •"     ••••••••• 

Last  year  co-operative  supply  was  responsible  for  10.8  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  trade  in  machines. 

The  sums  which  the  co-operative  unions  lend  to  their  members  for  the* 
purchase  of  agricultural  machines  vary  in  amount.  According  to  an  en- 
quiry made  by  the  Distrihtdion  of  Agricultural  Machines  the  following  sums 
were  lent  with  this  object  in  191 2  by  the  co-operative  credit  unions  and  the 
savings    and    loan    funds    to    their    members : 


by  7,754  co-operative  credit  unions. 
»     1,558  savings  and  loan  funds.   . 

in  all.     . 


8,635,921  roubles  (i) 
3.029.850  » 


11,665,771 


Of  the  3,000  co-operative  unions  (20  per  cent,  of  all  the  credit  unions), 
which  in  1914  undertook  the  supply  of  agricultural  machines,  only  723 
were  combined  in  the  eleven  following  federations  of  co-operative  unions : 

(x)  I  rouble  of  gold  b  about  2$  i^^d  si  par. 
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Year 

of 

Foundation 


Number 

of 

Co-operative 

UnionB 

combined 


Sums  spent  on 

Agricultural 

Machines 


1.  of  Kiev 

2.  »  Jekaterinburg . 

3.  »  Melitopol.   .    . 

4.  »  Bexdjansk    .    . 

5.  »  Tersk    .... 

6.  »  Nikolaiev     .    . 

7.  B  Jekalerinoslav 

8.  »  Nijni- Novgorod 

9.  »  Kubanj.   .    .    . 

10.  »  Zlatoust    .   .    . 

11.  a  Blagodarinsk  . 


1907 
1907 
1903 
1901 
191 1 

1915 
1911 

IQIl 
I9II 
I9II 
1907 


190 

74 
34 
25 
86 

9 

60 

106 

23 
20 

27 


140,000  roubles 

333,760  » 

79,484  ). 

55,690  >» 

10,438  K 

20,0 1 2  » 

26,829  » 

59,278  .  » 

93,747  >• 

73.959  » 


723 


975,197  roubles 


The  co-operative  supply  of  agricultural  machines  has  developed  most 
importantly  in  the  east  in  the  federations  of  Jekaterinburg  and  Zlatoust, 
and  in  the  south  in  the  federation  of  Kiev.  The  amount  of  the  sums  spent 
on  agricultural  machines  is  not  alway  directly  related  to  the  number  of 
single  co-operative  unions  which  a  federation  combines,  a  circumstance  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  unfederated  co-operative  unions  also  supply 
their  demand  for  agricultural  machines  by  availing  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  federations  as  central  purchasing  organizations.  This  practice 
becomes  increasingly  prevalent  as  the  co-operative  instinct  grows  and  the 
co-operative  unions  spread.  In  1914  the  co-operative  federations  were 
responsible  for  seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  co-operative  supply  of  agricultural 
machines.  All  signs  point  to  a  very  notable  increase  of  this  percentage 
in  the  near  future  ;  for  the  whole  course  of  co-operative  supply  tends  indubi- 
tably to  the  formation  of  co-operative  federations  and  thus  assures  the 
fruitful  development  of  the  co-operative  supply  of  agricultural  machines. 
It  is  symptomatic  in  the  case  of  several  federations  —  those  of  Kiev,  Je- 
katerinburg, Tersk,  Nijni-Novgorod  and  Kubanj  —  that  they  are  not  content 
merely  to  supply  machines,  but  wish  also  to  teach  the  scientific  use  of 
these,  after  they  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  and  thus  to  bring 
about  good  methods  of  farming.  To  this  end  they  engage  agricultural 
experts,  set  up  stations  where  advice  may  be  had  as  to  agriculture,  initiate 
co-operative  unions  for  machines  and  so  forth  ;  all  of  which  measures  are 
calculated,  like  the  machines  themselves,  to  intensify  and  improve  agricul- 
ture on  the  peasants*  farms. 

An  effort  which  is  now  being  made  by  the  co-operative  unions  to  aim 
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at  the  production  of  machines  themselves  may  hold  much  promise  for  the 
future  ;  for  the  import  from  foreign  countries  of  machines,  on  which  annual- 
ly a  sum  of  63,800,000  roubles  was  expended,  has  been  almost  stopped. 
The  co-operative  federations  in  Jekaterinbuxg  and  Melitol  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  as  pioneers.  They  have  already  worked 
out  plans  for  estabUshing  machine  factories  which  have  the  necessary 
strong  backing.  A  co-operative  factory  which  turns  out  i,ooo  corn-winnow- 
ing machines  a  year  is  now  at  work  in  Melitopol.  In  view  of  the  present 
large  demand  for  machines  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  this  factory 
will  soon  be  followed  by  others. 


2.  MUTUAI,  CREDIT  SOCIETIES  IN  RUSSIA  ON  i  JUI^Y  1915.  Cbo.ti*  BaJiaHCOB-b 
O'bmecTB'b  BaaiiMHaro  Kpe^HTa  jx'bttcTByiomHx'b  bb  PoccIh  na  i  iiojiH  1915 
roaa.  —  MiiHHCTepcTBO  OnHaHCOB-b.  (HaAanie  Oco6eHHott  KanixejinpiH  no 
Kpe;XHTHOli  HacTH)  {Collection  of  Summarized  Financial  SUUemertts  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  Societies  operating  in  Russia,  showing  their  Condition  on  1  JpUy  19 15)  Special  Ofl5ce 
for  Credit  Business,  Petrograd,  P.  P.  Sojkin,  1916  (folio)  39  pp. 

We  take  the  following  most  prominent  data  from  the  half  yearly 
report,  based  on  figures,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  special  ofiice 
for  providing  credit  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  as  to  the  position  and  acti- 
vity of  existing  credit  societies  on  i  July  1915. 

The  credit  societies  which  were  modelled  on  the  Brussels  '*  Union  de 
credit  "  in  Petrograd  in  1864,  and  of  which  the  first  fifty  years  of  life  were 
honoured  at  the  appropriate  time  in  our  Review  (i),  numbered  1,179  ^^  ^^ 
the  Russian  State  on  i  July  1915.  Thirty-one  of  them  were  in  Petrograd, 
eight  in  Moscow,  about  170  in  the  capital  towns  of  governments  and  provinces, 
and  970  in  those  of  districts  and  in  small  country  places.  Their  existence 
in  the  last  named  --  the  circumstance  that  these  societies  are  found 
even  in  small  market  towns  — -  has  particular  interest  for  us  ;  for  thus  they 
enter  into  business  relations  with  the  rural  population,  who  are  able  to 
seek  credit  from  them.  The  existing  credit  societies  have  by  the  law  of 
II  May  1898  been  empowered  to  accept  promissory  notes  secured  by  land 
and  in  this  way  to  make  short-term  credit  accessible  to  farmers.  Excep- 
tionally and  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  they  may  give 
credit  not  only  to  their  own  members,  most  of  whom  are  tradespeople  and 
small  manufacturers,  but  also  to  the  rural  communities  and  the  peasants' 
co-operative  societies. 

Of  the  1,179  societies  1,039  pubhshed  their  reports  punctually.  The 
other  140,  of  which  some  have  their  spheres  in  territory  now  held  by  the 
enemy  and  some  have  been  abandoned,  have  partially  discharged  their 
functions  but  they  could  not  intimate  what  results  they  had  obtained  on  i 
July  1915. 

(i)  See  International  Review  of  Agriculture.  December  191 4. 
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The  number  of  members  enrolled  by  these  societies  amounted  to  566,182. 
The  societies  in  the  principal  towns  had  of  course  the  largest  member- 
ship :  in  the  First  Society  of  Petrograd  there  were  8,137  members,  in  the 
society  of  the  district  zemstvo  of  Petrograd  5,824,  in  the  Society  of  Trades- 
men of  Moscow  3,390,  in  the  First  Society  of  Ode^a  5,477  and  in  the 
First  Society  of  Riga  3,576.  The  smallest  membership  —  thirty-six  —  was 
shown  by  the  society  of  Gblodaev  in  the  Don  district. 

The  societies  and  their  membership  were  distributed  as  follows  in 
the  different  territories : 

Name  of  Region 

1.  Northern 

2.  Moscow  manufacturers 

3.  Central  farmers 

4.  On  and  beyond  the  Volga  .... 

5.  White  Russia  and  Lithuania  .   .    . 

6.  Little  and  South  Western  Russia. 

7.  Region  of  Southern  Steppes    .    .    . 

8.  Kankasas 

9.  Siberia 

10.  Central  Asia 

11.  Baltic  Provinces 

12.  Kingdom  of  Poland 


Number 
ot  Societies 

Membershi] 

77 

52,662 

27 

13.541 

43 

17.794 

65 

33.720 

79 

26,563 

244 

140.033 

248 

162,862 

136 

63.998 

30 

12,805 

18 

5,883 

49 

26,395 

23 

9.926 

Total   .    .    .     1,039  566,182 


As  can  be  seen  the  majority  of  existing  credit  societies,  and  those  hav- 
ing the  largest  membership,  are  scattered  over  Little  Russia  and  the  south 
and  south  western  part  of  the  State,  that  is  over  the  districts  which  are 
noted  as  providing  corn  to  Europe  —  the  governments  of  Poltova,  Tcher- 
nigofF,  Kiev,  Bessarabia,  Tauria  and  Podolia. 

The  capital  of  the  societies  amounted  to  144,268,000  roubles 
115,791,000  roubles  constituting  the  working  capital,  15,579,000  roubles 
the  reserve  funds,  and  12,898,000  roubles  special  capital.  The  capital  of 
the  First  Petrograd  Credit  Society  was  4,644,000  roubles,  that  of  the 
Second  Petrograd  Society  4,327,000  roubles,  and  that  of  the  Moscow 
Tradesmen  5,259,000  roubles.  Their  deposits  reached  586,738,000  roubles, 
188,615,000  roubles  being  withdrawable  after  notice  had  been  given,  and 
398,123,000  —  which  was  on  current  account  —  without  notice.  Their 
loans  amounted  to  106,318,000  roubles. 

Discount  being  the  chief  business  of  the  existing  credit  societies, 
493,727,000  roubles  under  the  head  of  exchange  was  more  than  half 
the  whole  sum  on  the  credit  side  of  their  accounts.    They  lent  115,960,000 
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roubles  on  paper  securities ;  35,526,000  roubles  on  merchandise  and  certi- 
ficates of  merchandise ;  and  71,015,000  roubles  on  real  estate,  of  which 
5,575,000  roubles  was  lent  on  promissory  notes  secured  by  land.  The 
value  of  the  paper  securities  was  entered  in  the  books  as  23,918,000  roubles. 
These  few  leading  facts  are  enough  briefly  to  indicate  the  position  and 
the  activity  of  the  existing  credit  societies  on  i  July  1915.  Their  signifi- 
cance, as  r^ards  their  methods  and  the  operations  they  conduct,  is  for  the 
most  part  local. 


UNITED  STATES. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  OF  I,IVE  STOCK  IN  WISCONSIN.  —  R.  M.  Orchard 
in  The  Banker-Farmer,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  7,  June  1916.     Champaign  (Illinois}. 

Farmers'  associations  for  the  marketing  of  live  stock  in  the  United 
States  now  number  about  500  and  have  had  some  excellent  results. 

The  Muscoda  Farmers'  "  Shipping  "  Association  may  be  taken  to  be 
typical  of  orgamzations  of  this  kind  in  Wisconsin.  Its  members  are  a  group 
of  farmers  who  have  agreed  among  themselves  to  market  their  live  stock 
together.  In  November  1913  they  came  together  and  chose  a  president,  a 
secretary-treasurer  or  manager,  and  a  yard  man. 

A  fanner  desiring  to  sell  by  the  medium  of  the  association  gives  a 
list  of  his  stock  to  the  manager,  who  keeps  a  register  of  the  names  of  as- 
sociated farmers,  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  they  have  to  market, 
and  the  approximate  weights  of  these.  When  the  manager  sees  from  his 
register  that  he  has  a  truckload  of  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep  ready  to  be  marketed 
he  engages  a  truck  from  the  railway  company  by  telephone  for  a  particular 
day;  and  then,  also  by  telephone,  instructs  the  farmers  to  deliver  their 
stock  in  time.  On  the  appointed  day  it  is  received,  weighed  and  marked 
by  the  yard  man,  who  keeps  a  list  of  it  and  of  the  owners,  weights  and  marks. 
The  animals  are  then  loaded  and  sent  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  according  to 
their  number  and  quality.  On  the  sAme  day  the  manager  sends  to  the  com- 
mission house,  which  will  dispose  of  the  stock  in  the  central  market,  an  in- 
voice in  which  the  names  of  the  owners  and  the  weights  and  marks  of  the 
animals  are  indicated.  When  the  truck  reaches  the  central  market  it  is 
unloaded  and  the  animals  are  fed  and  watered.  If  they  are  cattle  they  are 
then  sorted  according  to  their  owners  ;  if  they  are  hogs  it  is  considered  more 
profitable  to  grade  them  according  to  quality.  The  animals  are  afterwards 
weighed  and  sold ;  and  the  commission  agent  to  whom  they  have  been  con- 
s^ned  pays,  on  the  very  day  of  the  sale,  the  money  due  for  them  into  the 
account  which  the  "  Shipping  "  Association  has  at  a  bank.  He  afterwards 
makes  a  report  of  the  sale  to  the  manager  of  the  association,  stating  the  costs 
of  freight,  yard  accommodation,  insurance  and  food,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  the  commission,  all  of  which  have  been  deducted  from  the  gross  price. 
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On  receiving  this  statement  the  manager  in  his  turn  draws  up  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  weight  of  the  animals  before  their  journey  and  at  the  central 
market,  the  price  obtained  at  the  central  market  for  all  the  stock  and  for 
that  of  individual  owners,  the  individual's  share  of  expenses  on  the  journey 
and  at  the  market,  the  commission  charged  by  the  association  and  the  share 
of  this  falling  on  individuals.  He  then  prepares  a  statement  and  draws  a 
dieque  for  each  individual  owner. 

The  charge  for  feeding  the  animals  on  their  journey  is  based  on  the  num- 
ber loaded  in  a  truck  and  the  amount  of  food  given  them.  For  hogs  the 
usual  charge  is  from  five  to  eight  cents  a  head.  The  commission  charged  by 
the  association  to  cover  expenses  and  form  a  small  reserve  fund  is  three  per 
cent,  on  the  price  of  cattle  and  hogs  and  15  cents  a  head  on  calves.  A 
farmer  not  a  member  of  the  association  may  market  his  stock  by  its  means 
if  he  pay  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  cattle  and  hogs  and 
25  cents  a  head  on  calves. 

The  sums  thus  received  pay  the  manager's  salary  and  the  wages  of 
the  yard  man  and  his  helpers  and  cover  any  losses  incurred  by  the  death  or 
depreciation  of  animals  during  their  journey.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  by 
exacting  from  the  owners  a  small  premium  the  association  insures  the 
live  stock  against  the  risks  of  transport. 

In  191 5  the  association  sent  out  56  truckloads  of  stock,  as  against 
43  in  the  previous  year  ;  and  155  farmers  availed  themselves  of  its  services. 
Precise  figures  cannot  be  given  as  to  the  amount  of  extra  profit  which  the 
farmers  derive  from  such  co-operative  marketing  but  it  may  be  estimated 
approximately  at  from  5  to  25  per  cent.  This  extra  profit  might  however 
become  a  loss  if  the  manager  did  not  watch  the  market  very  closely. 
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GERMANY. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  FEDERATION  OF  SOCIETIES 
FOR  THE  INSURANCE  OF  CATTLE  IN  EAST  PRUSSIA. 


SOURCES : 

]VIaktiens,  Administrator :  Vom  Hauptverbande  Ostprettssisdiei  Viehversichenmgs-vereine. 
Berichte  fftr  19 14  imd  191 5  {Th€  Principal  Federation  of  East  Prussian  Societies  for  the  In- 
surance of  Cattle :  Reports  for  1914  and  1915).  Georgine^  nos.  65-66,  69-70  and  77-78  of  14 
and  28  August  and  25  September  191 5  and  nos.  39-40  and  41-42  of  13  and  20  May  1916^ 
Koenigsberg. 


§  I.  General  report  of  ACTmTY  in  1914  and  1915. 

The  federation  was  definitely  founded  on  11  November  1913  by  the 
union  of  sixteen  societies,  and  after  having  freed  itself  from  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  it  reached  the  important  position  of 
an  independent  enterprise,  deriving  profits  from  its  reinsurance  fund  and 
the  subsidies  allotted  to  it  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  the  province, 
in  the  form  of  sums  assigned  to  administrative  ends. 

It  was  obUged  at  the  beginm'ng  of  the  war  to  limit  to  the  transaction  of 
current  business  its  federal  activity  but  this  could  resume  its  former  course 
from  15  December  191 4.  In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  federation 
did  no  more  than  extend  insurance  within  the  territory  of  the  province,  prli.- 
cipally  by  founding  new  societies  in  favour  of  which  it  pursued  an  energetic 
propaganda.  But  since  the  wat  continued,  the  following  year  —  191 5  — • 
could  not  but  be  devoted  to  an  effort  to  maintain  the  staUts  quo  and  to  re- 
conquer lost  ground.     This  was  why  the  federation  was  obliged  to  confine 
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itself  to  seconding,  by  its  actions  and  by  support  in  the  form  of  advice,  the 
federated  societies  and  to  reinforcing  their  interior  organization.  The  res- 
toration of  societies  which  had  not  been  able  to  survive  the  crisis  had  also 
to  be  secured. 

Already  small  proprietors  were  represented  as  well  as  agricultural  la- 
boiirers,  the  betterment  of  whose  peculiar  economic  conditions  is  one  of  the 
first  tasks  of  local  societies  for  the  insurance  of  cattle. 

The  large  landowners  tended  to  form  societies  among  their  employees 
and  cause  the  small  local  agriculturists  to  adhere  to  these.  They  adhered 
to  them  themselves  because  they  wished  to  encourage  their  development  : 
they  assumed  the  duties  necessary  to  their  conduct  and  showed  their  in- 
terest in  them  on  every  occasion.  The  need  for  insuring  the  cattle  of  the 
employees  of  large  estates,  and  the  profit  the  emplo3''er  derived  from  such 
insurance,  were  increasingly  recognized. 

The  principal  eflForts  of  the  federation  were  towards  generalizing  its 
own  scope.  But  among  the  old  societies  of  the  province  more  difficulty  was 
encountered  than  in  districts  where  societies  were  freshly  founded :  the  old 
societies  very  generp^lly  looked  upon  the  federation  as  an  enterprise  ha\'ing 
a  compulsory  character  and  enclosing  the  seeds  of  a  greater  or  less  restriction 
of  liberty.  A  meeting  of  insurance  societies  had  the  effect  of  dissip^ating 
these  prejudices  ;  and  made  clear  the  principles  on  which  were  based  the 
terms  of  affiliation  and  the  consequence  of  the  measures  which  facilitated 
the  decision  to  affiliate. 

Since  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  attached  particular  importance  to 
the  insurance  of  pigs,  the  federation  undertook  enquiries  into  the  scope  such 
insurance  would  have  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  would  supply 
a  need.  If  the  federation  should  extend  its  activity  to  this  branch  of  insur- 
ance it  proposes  to  keep  its  risks  entirely  separate,  that  is  to  differentiate 
cattle  and  pig  insurance  because  the  latter  is  attended  with  very  serious  risks, 
especially  in  East  Prussia.  Consequentij^  a  part  of  the  reserve  fund  — 
10,000  marks  (i)  —  has  already  been  earmarked  for  pig  insurance. 

In  spite  of  its  comparatively  small  number  of  members  the  federation 
believed  itself  able  to  do  without  larger  guarantees,  and  therefore  rejected 
for  the  time  a  scheme  cherished  by  the  province  of  Brandenburg  of  group- 
ing provinces  in  one  vast  Reinsurance  Federation.  This  scheme  embraced 
East  Prussia  and  Silesia  in  addition  to  Brandenburg. 

The  federation's  technique  of  insurance  has  been  tested  in  the  past 
years.  It  tends  to  secure  within  the  federation  equal  losses  or  compensa- 
tion for  losses,  the  favourable  condicions  with  regard  to  losses  which  ob- 
tain in  some  societies  compensating  for  such  as  are  less  favourable  in  others. 

If  losses  indirectly  due  to  the  war  be  left  out  of  account  —  although 
the  period  which  has  passed  may  be  considered  normal  as  regards  casualties 
among  the  live  stock  —  it  may  be  concluded  that  succeeding  years  will  see 
this  system  of  compensation  realized,  even  if  important  casualties  should 


(i)  I  mark  =  about  n  %  d  at  par. 
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occur,  and  that  after  the  first  period  of  insurance  —  that  is  at  the  end  of 
five  years  —  the  system  will  have  been  entirely  tested. 

Having  completely  covered  its  costs  of  foundation  the  federation  could 
keep  its  reinsurance  fund  of  64,616.99  marks'  intact ;  and  was  thus  able  to 
participate  to  the  extent  of  40,000  marks  in  the  fourth  war  loan. 


§  2.  Statistical  data  as  to  business  done  in  1914  and  1915. 


The  following  figures  resume  the  statistics  for  twenty-eight  and  thirty- 
one  cattle  insurance  societies,  on  31  December  1914  and  31  December 
1915: 


1914 


19x5 


Number  of  members     .    .    . 
Number  of  insured  animals 


1,009 
1,202 


Insured  stun  : 

a)  total  sum marks    393,064 

b)  average  for  one  animal *'  327 


l^remiums: 

a)  total  sum: 

b)  percentage  of  insured  sum 


Casualties: 

a)  indemnities: 

total  number 

relatively  to  number  of  insmed  animals 

b)  slaughtered  animals : 

c)  indemnities  in  terms  of  percentage   .   . 

d}  gross  indemnities      

e)  profits  from  slaughtered  animals: 

total  sum 

percentage  of  insured  sum 

/)  net  indemnities 


Costs  of  veterinary  attendance  :     . 

a)  total  costs: 

b)  percentage  of  insured  sum : 

Costs  of  Administration: 

a)  total  sum  : 

b)  percentage  of  insured  sum 


6,384.61 

2% 


32 

32.66  % 
25 

80% 
8,152.50 

2,223.75 

24.72 

5,958.75 

1.57  % 
700.78 
0.18  % 


189.69 
0.05  % 


931 
1,082 


369,649 
342 


7,018.05 
2% 


39 

33.60  % 
20 

80% 
9,686.90 

3,265.85 

33.04 

6,421.05 

1.74  % 
569.50 


o.io  % 


88.83 
0.02  % 
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3.145.43 

3,517.41 

0.80  % 

0.95  % 

3,185.19 

2 

,319.17 

2,548.10 

I 

,855.37 

637.09 

• 

463.80 

16  % 

6 

-_ 

15.38  % 

22  % 

4 

= 

10.26  % 

— 

3 

= 

7.69  % 

10  % 

3 

= 

7.69  % 

9  % 

2 

= 

5.13  % 

6  % 

2 

= 

5.13  % 

6  % 

— 

— 

I9I4  I9I5 

Sum  held  : 

a)  total  sum :      %    .    .    .    .         '* 

b)  percentage  of  insured  sum      " 

Deficit  : 

a)  total  sum:      " 

b)  share  of  federation  {^/^) : " 

c)  share  of  societies " 

Causes  of  casualties : 

a)  accidents: 5  = 

b)  parturition:      7  = 

c)  pulmonary  affections — 

Tuberculosis: 5  = 

d)  consequent  on  aphthous  fever    ....  3  = 

e)  affections  of  the  circulation  :      ....  2  = 
/)  meteorization 2  = 

Foreign  bodies: —  —  1=       2.56 

Affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines     . 

g)  other  internal  diseases: 7  = 

h)  other  external  diseases: 

i)  unknown  causes 

Total  number  of    dead   animals  . 


Scope; 

Ow  31  December  1914  the  federation  comprised  thirty-four  societies, 
of  which  twenty-eight  were  active,  had  1,009  members  and  insured 
1,202  cattle  for  a  total  sum  of  393,064  marks.  Of  these  twenty-eight 
societies  only  five  were  of  old  foundation  and  had  adhered  to  the  federation  ; 
twenty-three  had  been  founded  by  it.  The  war  prevented  six  societies 
—  having  105  members,  148  cattle  to  insure  and  an  insured  sum  of  48,000 
marks  —  from  becoming  active. 

Ow  31  December  191 5  the  federation  comprised  thirty-five  societies 
of  which  twenty-six  were  active,  among  them  the  three  new  societies  of 
Althof-Insterburg,  Deubben  and  Geierswalde. 

Of  the  other  societies  two,  those  of  Sieslack  and  Monczen,  resumed  on 
I  January  1916  the  activity  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  interrupt  in 
consequence  of  the  war  ;  and  three  societies,  also  obhged  to  suspend  business 
--  those  of  Gerkichnen,  Prostken  and  Kakowen  — ,  as  well  as  two  new  soci- 
eties —  of  Augustponen  and  Enzuhnen  — ,  will  probably  have  had  part  in  the 


—    — 

9  = 

23.08  % 

7  =   22  % 

9  = 

23.08  % 

I  =   3  % 

— 

— 

32  =  100  % 

39  = 

100.00  % 
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operations  of  1916.  Two  other  societies  were  founded  at  the  end  of  1915 
(Bledan  and  Schwanis)  and  these  also  became  active  on  i  January.  The 
twenty-six  active  societies  comprise  altogether  931  members  and  1,082 
heads  ot  cattle  insured  for  369,649  marks.  These  figures  show  retrogress- 
ion in  comparison  with  those  for  the  previous  year  (1914)  :  but  it  is  right 
to  note  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  movement  of  lousiness 
within  the  societies  during  the  year,  and  the  total  cessation  of  the  activity 
of  societies  fully  active  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  members  was  one  ot  only  thirty-one,  that  of  ani- 
mals was  of  forty-five  and  that  of  the  insured  sum  4,875  marks.  As  of 
these  forty-five  heads  of  cattle  indemnities  were  paid  for  thirty-nine  the  re- 
trogression should  be  expressed  as  one  only  of  six.  In  the  second  case,  in 
which  we  include  societies  not  yet  active  and  those  which  had  ceased  to 
be  so  since  the  preceding  year,  the  retrogression  is  certainly  very  marked, 
the  reduction  being  one  of  150  members,  211  heads  of  cattle  and  33,400 
marks. 

The  difference  between  the  number  of  members  and  of  heads  of  cattle 
shows  that  it  is  not  only  owners  of  single  cows— for  whom  this  organization 
was  especially  intended  -  ■  who  have  adhered  to  the  various  societies.  The 
statistics  allow  the  further  conclusion  that  small  societies,  insuring  on]y 
twelve,  fifteen  or  eighteen  heads  of  cattle,  have  been  founded.  The  princi- 
ple of  admitting  small  societies,  on  which  the  federation  rests,  has  entirely 
withstood  proof. 

The  federation  has  adopted  an  important  principle  —  that  namely 
which  obliges  members  to  insure  with  their  societies  all  the  cattle  they 
possess  on  the  land  within  the  society's  sphere,  of  course  in  the  measure  in 
which  the  animals  allow  of  insurance.  Although  this  rule  is  not  always  easy 
to  apply,  and  is  often  an  obstacle  to  the  foundation  of  new  societies  and  espe- 
cially to  the  adherence  of  existing  societies  insuring  cattle,  the  federation 
judges  it  necessary  not  to  depart  from  it  because  only  its  unerring  and  in- 
flexible observation  can  ensure  to  the  small  landowners  all  the  advantage 
which  insurance  is  capable  of  affording  them. 

Insured  Value : 

The  total  sum  insured  was  393,064  marks  in  1914,  that  is  327  marks 
per  insured  animal  which  gives  a  reasonable  standard.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  IQ15  when  this  average  was  342  marks  It  is  however  to  be  antici- 
pated that  it  will  be  much  raised  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cattle. 
We  here  touch  on  a  question  as  to  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  give  weight 
to  the  federation's  principle  in  the  model  by-laws  of  the  societies 

On  the  one  hand  live  stock  must  not  be  insured  above  its  value  lest  too 
great  risks  be  assumed  ;  on  the  other  it  must  not  be  insured  beloic^  its  value 
if  it  be  desired  to  give  to  the  insurer  real  help  which  will  allow  him,  if  a 
casualty  occur,  to  procure  an  animal  to  take  the  place  of  that  lost.  The 
case  of  under -insurance  is  met  with  most  frequently  :  people  tend  to  insure 
their  beasts  below  their  value  because  they  are  unwilling  to  pay  a  premium 
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which  seems  to  them  excessive  before  they  are  face  to  face  with  the  dreaded 
occurrence  of  a  casualty.  It  is  this  state  of  mind  which  it  is  attempted  to 
combat. 

The  federation  makes  a  point  of  the  insurance  of  cattle  up  to  their  full 
value,  even  when  this  has  been  increased,  because  only  thus  can  the  eco- 
nomic aim  be  fully  realized. 

Premiums : 

Two  per  cent,  has  generally  been  exacted  during  the  first  period  of 
insurance.  This  rate  has  been  universally  appHed  to  newly  founded  societies, 
but  in  the  case  of  old  societies  already  adherent  to  the  federation  it  has 
been  possible  from  the  beginning  to  charge  a  lower  rate. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  first  period  and  at  the  end  of  each  succeed- 
ing one  the  level  of  premiums  will  be  quite  different  in  the  different  soci- 
eties :  it  varies  according  to  the  measure  in  which  the  societies  have  had  to 
bring  the  federation  under  contribution  during  the  past  period  of  insurance. 
The  societies  which,  thanks  to  good  farming,  have  gone  only  a  very 
little  beyond  that  normal  rate  of  casualties  for  which  the  federation 
compensates  to  the  extent  of  four  fifths,  or  have  had  no  casualties  at  all 
to  register,  can  count  on  a  reduction  of  the  premium  bringing  it  below 
two  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  those  which  have  not  been  able  to 
make  up  for  the  various  years  during  which  they  went  beyond  the  normal 
rate,  by  economies  in  other  years  during  which  they  did  not  reach  it, 
mitst  face  the  prospect  of  increased  premiums  in  the  succeeding  period  of 
insurance 

Casualties  : 

In  1915  indemnities  were  paid  for  thirt^^-nine  animals,  that  is  3.60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  insured,  as  against  thirty-two  or  2.66  per  cent,  in 
1914.  Of  these  thirty-nine  animals  twenty  were  slaughtered.  The  gross 
sum  of  the  indemnities  was  9,686.90  marks  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  insured 
value.  The  sum  realized  for  the  slaughtered  animals  was  3,265.85  marks 
or  33.04  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  of  indemnities,  the  net  amount  of 
these  being  therefore  only  6,421.05  marks  or  1.74  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  insured. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  percentage  of  the  gross 
sum  of  indemnities  realized  from  the  slaughtered  animals  was  much  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year  —  33.04  as  against  24.72  per  cent.  It  is  suscep- 
tible however  of  a  yet  greater  rise  in  value. 

Experience  shows  generally  that  during  a  quinquennial  period  an 
insurance  society  has  one  or  two  good  years  in  which  it  does  not  even  reach  the 
normal  level  of  casualities,  two  medium  years  in  which  it  receives  only  a 
little  more  than  the  sum  which  it  has  to  pay  out  in  indenmities,  and  one 
or  two  bad  years  in  which  indemnities  much  surpass  the  amount  of  premiums. 
The  differences  in  the  proportion    of  the  profit  from  enforced   slaugh- 
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tering  to  the  total  sum  of  indemnities  are  sometimes  so  great  that  they 
cannot  be  explained  only  by  the  varying  quaUty  of  the  meat  sold:  they  are 
due  to  the  diversity  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  animal's  death  but  they 
give  rise  to  a  certain  doubt  as  to  the  skill  with  which  some  societies  conduct 
commercial  transactions. 

It  is  true  that  some  districts  have  still  to  submit  to  the  knacker's 
exclusive  right  to  the  carcase  for  which,  as  a  rule,  he  pays  a  ver>^  small 
indemnity  or  none  at  all.  The  federation  however  does  all  it  can  to  stimtilate 
the  societies  to  obtain  the  maximum  profits  from  slaughtered  animals, 
in  order  thus  to  reduce  total  losses  to  the  strict  minimum. 

Costs  of  Veterinary  Attendance  : 

These  amounted  in  1915  to  569.50  marks  or  o.io  per  cent,  of  the  round 
sum  insured. 

In  comparison  with  1914,  in  which  700.78  marks  or  0.18  per  cent,  was 
spent  under  this  head,  they  had  certainly  diminished  ;  but  tliis  should  not 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  most  veterinary  surgeons  in  discharging  their 
dutiies  observed  the  precepts  of  general  interest  which  are  at  the  basis  of 
the  activity  of  the  insurance  societies.  The  diminution  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  veterinary  surgeons  were  summoned  less  frequently,  for 
the  good  reason  that  they  were  not  to  be  found  everywhere  where  they  were 
wanted. 

Conditions  resultant  on  the  war  —  the  generally  inferior  quality  of 
live  stock  —  produced  a  conviction  that  in  regard  to  the  question  of  risks  the 
introduction  of  a  compulsory  veterinary  examination  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Unfortunately  this  measure  would  in  many  cases  be  a  dead  letter,  for  in 
numerous  if  not  in  all  districts  no  veterinary  surgeon  is  available,  so  that 
insurance  which  provided  for  the  compulsory  examination  would  be  im- 
practicable. Where  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  to  be  had  his  services  would 
involve  the  societies  in  a  large  additional  expense.  It  was  necessary  there- 
fore to  give  up  the  project  of  making  the  compulsory  examination  general^ 
merely  exhorting  the  societies  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  when  there 
was  question  of  their  accepting  new  animals  for  insurance. 

Costs  of  Administration : 

Like  the  costs  of  veterinary  attendance  those  of  administration  form 
a  part  of  the  expenses  which,  if  losses  keep  wdthin  their  normal  hmit  of 
70  per  cent.,  ought  to  be  covered  by  receipts;  and  they  should  naturally,  in 
the  interest  of  the  societies,  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  Their  total  sum  — 
88.83  marks  or  0.02  per  cent,  of  the  whole  insured  value  —  shows  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  191 4  when  such  percentage  was  0.05.  This  item  of  the 
societies'  expenditure  will  in  the  future  be  perceptibly  increased:  for  hith- 
erto the  societies  have  not  had  to  send  representatives  to  large  meetings, 
paying  their  travelling  expenses  ;  and  they  will  have  gradually  to  increase 
their  stock  of  printed  matter,  with  which  the  federation  initially  provided 
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them,  free  of  cost.  The  condition  necessary  to  keeping  administrative  costs 
as  low  as  possible  is  that  of  gratuitous  service. 

The  society  has  been  preserved  in  a  good  condition  financially  because 
the  year  1915  allowed  the  principle  of  compensatory  losses  —  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  fundamental  to  the  federation  —  again  to  be  observed.  This 
result  is  due,  it  is  true,  to  the  grant  of  a  sum  of  1000  marks  by  the  "  Notstands- 
fonds  "  of  East  Prussia,  as  indemnity  for  losses  indirectly  caused  by  the 
war,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  subsidies  accorded  by  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture in  aid  of  the  societies  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  For  this 
object  the  federation  receives  an  annual  grant  of  3,000  marks.  But  dur- 
ing these  two  years  the  whole  of  this  amount  has  not  been  used,  and  it 
has  been  possible  to  pay  the  sum  so  saved  into  ei  relief  fund,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  allow  aid  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  insurance  to  soci- 
eties then  in  the  debt  of  the  federation  for  advances.  In  this  way  these  so- 
cieties will  not  have  to  raise  their  premiums  payable  in  the  succeeding  pe- 
riod in  order  to  redeem  the  debts  thus  incurred.  A  request  made  to  the 
minister  for  fixed  financial  support,  which  would  allow  costs  of  administra- 
tion and  former  printing  costs  to  be  met,  was  however  not  granted. 

Causes  of  Casualties  : 

In  this  respect  1915  showed  improvement  as  compared  with  1914. 
The  societies  can  have  no  influence  except  as  regards  casualties  caused  by 
accidents,  difficult  parturition  and  the  swallowing  of  foreign  bodies.  The 
accidents  have  certainly  increased  in  number  by  one;  but  the  casualties 
consequent  on  parturition  have  diminished  by  three,  those  consequent 
on  tuberculosis  by  two  and  those  consequent  on  aphthous  fever  by 
one.  By  putting  into  execution  its  plan  of  adopting  the  method  recognized 
by  the  State,  as  being  the  best  for  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  and  that 
which  those  interested  can  themselves  follow,  the  federation  will  reduce 
the  ill  effects  of  this  devastating  disease  on  the  total  sum  of  losses. 

But  this  plan  cannot  be  put  into  execution  before  the  return  of  normal 
circumstancs.  • 

The  federation  can  also  exercise  a  certain  influence  in  favour  of  the  re- 
duction of  casualties  consequent  on  accidents  and  it  will  not  fail  to  do  so. 
The  accidents  are  usually  due  to  the  carelessness  if  not  to  another  fault 
of  the  insurer.  The  federation  devotes  much  attention  to  a  revision,  as 
complete  and  extensive  as  possible,  of  all  the  rules  concerning  its  rigorous 
inspection  of  the  care  given  to  animals  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
lodged  and  fed. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  (intestinal  tumours,  appendicitis, 
twisted  intestines,  obstructions,  digestive  troubles)  were  responsible  for 
nine  casualtis  in  1915  —  a  very  large  number,  perhaps  explained  by  the 
bad  quality  of  the  forage  harvest.  Among  other  internal  diseases  occur 
cardiac  affections,  dropsy,  affections  of  the  matrix,  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  fistulae  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  blood  poisoning. 
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Financial  Position,  Number  of  Casualties  beyond  the  Normal  Limit, 
Compensation  for  Risks  {the  *'  fifth")  : 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  societies  under  the  head  of  casualties, 
costs  of  veterinary  attendance  and  costs  of  administration  —  premiums  paid 
to  the  federation  being  included  — ,  amounted  —  when  the  receipts  from 
premiums  paid  to  the  societies,  the  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  minis- 
terial subsidies  left  over  for  1915  had  been  deducted —  to  a  sum  of  2,319.17 
marks  (3,185.18  marks  in  1914);  and  in  this  outlay  the  federation  participated 
to  the  extent  of  four  fifths  or  1,855.37  marks  (2,548.10  in  1914),  and  the 
societies  to  that  of  one  fifth  or  463.80  marks  (637.09  in  1914).  The  federa- 
tion has  not  yet  had  to  exercise  its  right,  conferred  on  it  by  the  by-laws, 
to  make  societies,  which  have  had  to  pay  extraordinarily  high  indemnities 
owing  to  bad  farming,  participate  in  payment  for  the  excessive  casualties 
to  the  extent  of  two  fifths. 

The  total  sum  advanced  by  the  federation  to  the  societies  during  the 
five  years  for  which  the  period  of  insurance  lasts  is  covered  by  the  soci- 
eties' reserves.  If  they  have  no  reserves  —  that  is  if  every  year  their  number 
of  casualties  be  above  the  normal  --,  or  if  their  reserves  be  insufiicient  — 
that  is  if  their  bad  years  have  been  more  frequent  than  their  good  — ,  they 
are  not  bound  to  make  special  payments  to  cover  the  federation's  advances. 
They  have  recourse  to  an  expedient  less  felt  by  their  members,  namely 
they  increase  the  premiums  for  the  next  period  of  insurance.  The  amount 
which  a  society  pays  to  the  federation  is  thus  augmented,  and  little  by  Utile 
the  debt  contracted  with  the  federation  is  redeemed  by  payments  spread 
over  five  years  and  not  by  a  single  payment. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  premiiun  is  increased  varies  naturally 
with  the  size  of  the  debt.  In  view  of  the  ministerial  aid  given  to  the  less 
wealthy  societies,  which  have  had  to  suffer  particularly  bad  years  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  this  debt  should  never  reach  an  exorbitant  level, 
and  there  should  be  question  only  of  a  fraction  added  to  the  percentage 
payable  as  premium  and  of  the  payment  of  pfennigs  (i)  by  the  insurers.  There 
are  federations  of  which  some  societies  have  been  able  to  reduce  to  0.85  per 
cent,  the  rate  of  their  premiums  which  was  at  first  2  per  cent.  The  respon- 
sibiHty  of  societies  for  casualties  surpassing  the  normal  limit  shows  that  they 
are  no  longer  interested  in  the  economical  management  of  common  funds. 
Precaution  is  justified ;  for  if  the  federation  placed  itself  in  a  position  to  pay 
for  all  casualties  surpassing  the  normal  limit  the  societies  might  easilj^ 
adopt  such  methods  of  administration  that  prudence  and  thrift  would  be 
the  least  of  their  cares.  The  largest  reserve  fund  would  be  unable  to  hold 
out  for  long.  To  compensate  for  risks  with  the  premiums  of  the  various 
societies  and  within  the  federation  is  to  give  to  the  technique  of  insurance 
its  one  and  only  firm  basis.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  ex- 
cess of  casualties  over  the  normal  Upiit  is  influenced,  in  the  societies  and  con- 


(i)  I  pfennig  =  .01  mark. 
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Bequently  in  the  federation,  by  the  fact  that  ministerial  aid  is  given  to  so- 
cieties having  to  face  financial  difficulties.  c 

The  total  sum  held  by  the  societies  was  3,5i7.4i''marks  in  igis^that  is 
0.95  per  cent,  of  the  insured  value,  and  shows  progress  as  compared  with 
1914  when  it  was  3,145.43  marks  and  0.80  per  cent,  of  the  insured 'value. 
OtAy  four  societies  are  in  debt  to  the  federation  and  they  are  so  to  no  impor- 
tant extent.  All  the  others  have  reserve  funds  :  some  very  small  —  6.33 
marks,  other  as  much  as  334.86  marks. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  contrary  to  its  first  intention  of  calling 
in  advances  only  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  insurance,  the  federation  has 
decided,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequent  los.>  of  interest,  to  ask  the  societies 
for  repayment  in  future  as  soon  as  better  times  have  brought  them  excess 
profits  and  made  it  possible  for  them  to  think  of  a  repayment,  however  gra- 
dual* of  their  debts. 
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THE  MUTUAI.  FUNDS  FOR  INSURANCE  AGAINST  THE  ACCIDENTS 

OF  AGRICUI/TURE. 


SOURCES  : 

Ferrari  (Prof.  Prospero)  I^'assicurazione  contro  gU  infortuni  sul  lavoto  in  agricoltura  (In- 
suxance  against  the  accidents  of  agricultural  labour),  Rome,  1914. 

Am  DEL  CoNGSESSo  PER  LE  MuTUE  INFORTUNI  SUL  LAVORO,  con  statutl  c  istnizioni  per  la 
costituzione  di  casse  mutue  infortuni  svl  lavoro  (Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  the  Mu- 
tual Societies  for  the  Accidents  of  I«abour,  with  statutes  and  instructions  for  the  consti- 
tution ot  mutual  funds  for  the  accidents  of  labour).  Milan,  19  Februaiy  19 11. National 
Committee  of  Agrarian  Mutuality.  Milan,  Arti  Graiiche,  1911. 

Statutes  and  Reports  of  the  various  Mutual  Funds  in  Italy. 


A  recent  vote  of  the  general  council  of  the  IslUido  nazionale  per  la 
muiualiid  agraria,  that  the  government  might  present  to  the  chamber 
as  soon  as  possible  the  scheme  for  a  law  which  would  extend  compulsory 
insurance  against  the  accidents  of  labour  to  fieldworkers  (i),  has  revived 
in  Italy  the  discussion  of  this  important  problem  which  for  long  years 


(i)  S.'e  in  this  connection,  La  Muiualiid  Agraria,  the  organ  of  the  Istituto  NaxionaU  per 
la  Mufualitd  Agraria,  Rome,  no.  24,  30  Septembei  1Q16.  Recently  the  General  labour  Confe- 
rence resolved  as  follows :  "  The  directing  council  of  the  General  labour  Conference  will  reaf- 
firm the  preocding  votes  as  to  the  necessity  for  that  comprehensive  insurance  of  labourers 
against  sickness,  disablement  and  old  age  which  will  complete  the  insurance  against  accidents. 
It  will  press  the  government  to  promulgate  the  pi'omised  law  as  to  the  accidents  of  agriculture, 
talcing  into  account  th^  principal  requests  which  the  organizations  have  made  from  time  to 
time  namely  : 

a)  xhat  the  insurance  be  compulsory  and  protect  without  distinction  all  tillers  of  the  soil 
and  farm  labourers,  including  small  labourer-proprietors. 

b)  that  the  right  of  agricultural  labourers  to  insure  against  temporary  disablement  be 
recogn^ased  ; 

c)  that  insurance  be  entrusted  to  the  compulsory  mixed  unions,  their  function  being 
complated  by  the  insurance  of  the  National  Accidents'  Fund  : 

d)  that  simultaneously  with  the  promulgation  of  the  law  as  to  the  accidents  of  agricul- 
ture more  equal  r>:presentation  be  given  to  labourers,  on  the  council  and  committee  of  the 
National  Accidents'  Fund. 
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has  awaited  a  statutory  solution  (i).  Pending  legislation  some  pro- 
prietors and  directors  of  agriculture  have  long  provided  spontaneously 
for  the  insturance  of  fieldworkers,  having  united  for  such  end  in  special 
mutual  societies.  There  are  six  of  these  :  one  at  Vercelli  which  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  pioneer  in  1902,  and  the  others  at  Florence,  Mi- 
lan, Turin,  Bologna  and  Rome.  Today  when  the  question  is  again  bein^ 
mooted  we  think  it  useful  to  give  some  data  as  to  their  organization  and  that 
of  societies  of  other  kinds  which  do  business  in  the  same  branch  of  insurance. 
We  will  thus  show  the  manner  in  which  private  initiative  has  been  able  in 
Italy  to  face  and  to  overcome  difficulties  both  ingeniously  and  economi- 
cally, in  the  absence  of  an  organic  law,  and  will  show  also  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem. 


f  §  I.  The  mutual  fund  of  vercelu. 

It  was  the  Associazione  fra  gli  AgricoUori  dd  VercMese  (2)  which  in 
1902  took  the  initiative  in  Italy  in  organizing  insurance  against  the  acci- 
dents of  agriculture,  even  before  in  1903  that  law  (29  June  1903,  no.  243)  had 
been  promulgated  which  compels  insurance  in  the  case  of  several  kinds  of 
agricultural  labotir  (threshing  by  machine,  felling  in  woods,  work  done 
with  the  help  of  motors,  etc).  The  Associazione  instituted  the  Mutual  Fund 
of  Vercelli  in  the  form  of  a  co-operative  society,  and  many  agriculturists 
adhered  to  it.  Impelled  by  a  sentiment  of  htunanity  or  a  desire  to  free  them- 
selves from  possible  dvil  liability  they  thus  guaranteed  just  indemnities  in 
cases  of  accident  to  their  dependents.  The  fund  became  active  on  i  June 
1903,  insuring  about  15,000  labourers  for  total  wages  which  amounted  to 
3,000,000  liras  a  year.  The  law  whidi  has  been  mentioned  was  passed, 
and  the  fimd,  wishing  to  undertake  the  compulsory  insurance  it  enacted, 
transformed  itself  into  the  fund  of  a  union,  legally  recognized  by  a  royal 
decree  of  10  August  1904,  and  having  by-laws  which  allowed  it  to 
extend  its  action  to  the  agricultural  labourers  whom  the  law  did  not 
compel  to  be  insured. 

The  fund  indemnifies,  in  cases  of  death  and  of  permanent  disable- 
ment, whether  total  or  partial,  all  workmen,  both  casual  and  permanently 


(i)  Many  proposed  laws  tending  to  extend  compulsory  insurance  against  the  accidents  of 
labour  to  fieldworkers  have  at  various  times  been  brought  before  the  Italian  parliament,  on 
the  initiative  of  parliament  and  of  the  government.  But  for  various  reasons  none  of  them  has 
as  yet  been  passed.  The  last  was  brought  forward  in  December  1915  and  was  due  to  the  depii  - 
ties  Borromeo,  Venino  and  Belotti.  See  in  this  connection  our  article,  "  A  New  Bill  for  Compul- 
sory Insurance  against  Accidents  in  Agricultural  I^abour  ",  in  our  issue  for  June  I9i6,and  the 
article  of  the  deputy  Bartoli  Belotti,  *'  Per  I'assicurazione  obbligatoria  degli  inforttmi  sul  lavoro 
agricolo",  in  the  Nuova  AfUologia,  Rome,  N*..  1073,  i  October  1916. 

(2)  Association  of  Vercellese  Agriculturists. 
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employed,  in  the  measure  fixed  by  the  law  for  compulsory  insurance 
(31  January  1904,  no.  51)  now  in  force,  namely : 

i)  in  the  case  of  death  an  indemnity  equal  to  five  years'  wages  ; 

2)  in  the  case  of  total  permanent  disablement  an  indemnity  equal  to 
six  years'  wages  and  never  less  than  3,000  liras  (i)  ; 

3)  in  the  case  of  partial  permament  disablement  an  indemnity  equal 
to  six  times  the  amount  by  which  the  yearly  wages  have  been  or  may  be 
reduced,  and  never  less  than  500  liras. 

Up  to  1909  indemnification  for  temporary  disablement  was  excluded. 
It  was  then  admitted  and  extended  to  cover  workmen  not  compelled  by 
law  to  insure,  and  under  this  head  about  2,600  liras  was  paid  in  1913  in 
indemnities  for  1,350  working  days. 

The  sum  of  239,412.05  liras  was  paid  in  ten  years  for  various  accidents 
as  follows : 

1904 liras    2,855.00 

1905 »     10,248.00 

1906 »     15,568.35 

1907 »     23,855.12 

1908 »     17,839.90 

Premiums  are  fixed  according  to  the  area  of  the  land  and  the 
cultivated  land,  and — reimbursements  being  taken  into  account  —they 
have  varied  from  0.52  liras  to  0.62  liras  a  hectare  (2). 

The  chief  merit  of  the  Mutual  Fund  of  Vercelli,  apart  from  that  at- 
taching to  the  position  of  pioneer,  is  that  it  has  based  insurance  not  only 
on  the  value  of  the  wages  of  each  single  labourer,  but  also  on  the  sum  of 
the  labour  required  by  a  determined  area  according  to  the  mode  of  its  cul- 
ture. Consequently  a  premium  attaches  to  an  area  independently  of  any 
identification  of  particular  labourers  ;  and  therefore  the  pay-books  and  the 
registration  of  labourers,  on  which  the  institutions  insuring  industrial  work- 
ers insist,  have  been  abolished. 

When  the  amount  of  labour  required  for  a  crop  has  been  determined 
as  well  as  the  area  it  occupies  within  a  farm,  the  particular  system  of  rota- 
tion of  crops  being  taken  into  account,  average  sums  for  a  hectare  can  be 
computed. 

In  Vercelli  and  adjacent  lands  these  have  been  fixed  at  157  Uras  and 
175  liras  a  hectare.  At  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  they  give  the  amounts  of 
the  initial  preventive  premiums  as  0.785  lira  and  0.875  hra  a  hectare,  which 
amounts  have  been  reduced  to  0.52  lira  and  0.62  lira  by  the  effect  of  reim- 
btirsements. 

The  financial  year  of  the  fund  begins  on  11  November  and  ends  on  10 
November,  thus  corresponding  to  the  farming  year.    When  the  books  are 

(i)  IS  «  1. 261 1  Urns. 

(2)  I  hectare  «  2  acres  i  rood  35.383  poles. 
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balanced  annually  the  difference  between  the  receipts  (premiums  and  any 
other  sources  of  revenue)  and  the  expenditure  (payment  of  indemnities 
and  administrative  and  other  expenses)  is,  as  to  three  tenths,  assigned  to 
a  reserve  fund,  and  is  restored,  as  to  seven  tenths,  to  the  members  of  the 
society  proportionately  to  the  premiums  they  have  respectively  paid.  If 
there  be  a  deficit  the  members  are  asked  for  a  supplementary  premium 
proportionate  to  that  they  have  already  paid.  There  may  be  no  trespas- 
sing upon  the  reserve  fund  until  it  has  attained  to  the  sum  of  the  premiums 
in  the  first  year  of  the  society's  activity. 

At  first  the  fund's  activity  reached  only  the  arrondissemeni  of  Vercelli ; 
then  it  was  extended  to  the  arrondissement  of  Novara  and  to  I/omellina, 
and  thereafter  successively  to  the  arrondissemenls  of  Biella,  Casale  Monfer- 
rato,  Pavia  and  Abbiategrasso. 

Only  those  may  belong  to  it  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  as  farmers  or  agents.  For  admission  a  written  application  is 
necessary  in  which  the  total  area  of  the  land  under  cultivation  must  be 
stated.  The  whole  number  of  the  members  constitute  the  society's  general 
meeting.  The  society  is  administered  by  a  directing  council  composed 
of  a  president  and  six  members,  elected  by  the  general  meeting  by  secret 
ballot  and  a  majority  of  votes.  The  president  holds  office  for  three  years 
and  is  always  eligible  for  re-election.  The  other  members  of  the  council  also 
hold  office  for  three  years :  one  third  of  them  are  elected  every  year  and 
they  are  not  eligible  for  re-election  for  a  year  after  they  have  ceased  to 
hold  office.  The  general  meeting  also  elects  six  arbiters,  of  whom  three 
determine  wages  according  to  declared  area  and  three  pay  indenmities.  The 
arbiters  hold  office  for  three  years,  a  third  of  them  are  elected  every  year, 
and  they  are  always  eligible  for  re-election.  The  meeting  also  elects  an- 
nually from  among  the  members  three  legal  representatives  and  two  depu- 
ties for  these.  All  offices  are  impaid,  but  the  arbiters  have  the  right  to  be 
reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  their  duties. 


§  2.  The  mutuai.  fund  of  Florence. 

The  mutual  fund  of  the  rural  proprietors  of  Tuscany  for  the  insurance 
of  persons  employed  on  farms  against  the  accidents  of  labour  (i),  which  has 
its  offices  at  Florence,  was  constituted  on  the  initiative  of  the  local  agrarian 
committee  by  a  resolulution  of  4  December  1908  and  received  the  status  of 
a  "  moral  body  "  by  a  royal  decree  of  25  February  1909.  It  began  its 
activity  on  5  April  1909,  including  within  its  scope  all  Tuscany,  that  is 
to  say  the  provinces  of  Florence,  Arezzo,  Sienna,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Livomo 
and  Grosseto.  The  fund  completed  on  29  February  1916  its  seventh  year, 
and  it  appears  from  its  last  published  report  that  at  that  date,  which  term- 

{1)  Cassa  mutua  dei  propfietaH  di  fondirusiici  in  Toscana  per  VassicufMtone  del  persoruUc 
deUe  asiende  agrarte  cotUro  gli  infortuni  sul  lavofo. 
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inated  its  year  of  business,  it  had  768  enrolled  members,  and  insured  961 
farms  wliich  comprised  12,634  pieces  of  land  having  a  total  area  of  318,607 
hectares.  The  distribution  according  to  the  kinds  of  cultivation  was  as 
follows ; 

Sowed  land,  vines,  olives hectares  86,404 

Sowed  land  only '*  53.650 

Vines  and  special  crops  . "  2,464 

Underwood '*  94452 

Forest  trees "  30,261 

Fallow,  pasture "  51,376 

This  fund  insures  all  persons,  whether  compelled  to  insure  or  not,  who 
are  employed  in  any  kind  of  agricultural  labour,  permamently  or  casually ; 
and  since  almost  everywhere  lands  are  held  on  the  metayage  system,  the  in- 
surance comes  to  comprise  not  only  all  the  members  of  the  cultivators'  fa- 
milies but  also  all  the  casual  labourers,  the  braccianti,  and  the  labourers 
employed  on  building,  forestry,  threshing  etc : 

The  total  number  of  these  persons  was  computed  on  28  February  1915 
to  be  119,938  cultivators,  of  whom  44,  455  were  males  over  thirteen,  34,931 
adult  women,  32,192  men  and  women  over  sixty-five,  and  8,360  boys  under 
thirteen  whom  the  insurance  did  not  cover.  There  were  also  about  6,800 
casual  labourers  who  were  enrolled  by  the  fund. 

The  annual  premium  is  fixed  according  to  the  area  of  the  farm,  the  va- 
rious types  of  cultivation  being  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  relation 
between  the  area  and  the  rural  population,  and  special  risks  attaching  to 
any  type  of  cultivation,  to  operations  for  the  conversion  of  products,  or 
to  the  use  of  machines  etc. 

The  complexity  and  the  variety  of  agrarian  conditions  in  the  different 
Tuscan  provinces  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  establish  tariffs  or  premiums 
varjang  from  0.30  lira  to  1.50  liras  a  hectare  for  lands  bearing  grass  crops, 
and  joined  to  lands  on  which  plants  of  the  tree  family  are  grown ;  while 
fixed  premituns  of  0.40  lira  and  0.20  lira  have  been  adopted  in  the  case  of 
woods  and  underwoods. 

Since  I914  premiums  have  been  reduced  by  20  per  cent.,  the  result  of 
previous  years  allowing  such  reduction  to  be  effected  without  danger  to 
the  safety  of  the  Mutual  Fimd.  This  fund  has  further  provided  for  the 
constitution  of  a  reserve  formed  from  admission  fees  of  o.io  lira  for  each 
hectare  of  cultivated  land  and  of  0.05  lira  for  each  hectare  of  woodland  and 
pasture,  and  from  the  interest  on  the  sums  on  deposit.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Mutual  Fund,  that  is  on  29  February  1916,  such  reserve 
amounted  to  124,035.44  liras,  and  this  when  joined  to  a  special  reserve  of 
10,000  liras  gives  a  sum  of  134,035.44  liras,  • 

The  Mutual  Fund  of  Florence  indemnifies,  in  cases  of  death  and  total 
or  partial  permanent  disablement,  anyone  incurring  such  in  the  course  of 
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labour  (i),  whether  or  not  he  be  compelled  to  insure.  It  also  pays  indem- 
nities to  persons  temporarily  disabled  in  the  course  of  labour,  but  only  if 
they  be  subject  to  the  obligation  to  insure.  However  in  the  case  of  grave 
accidents,  happening  to  labourers  who  are  not  compelled  to  insure  and  en- 
tailing expenses  for  hospital  or  other  medical  treatment  and  prolonged 
temporary  disablement,  the  fund  grants  fitting  subsidies. 

These  indemnities  are  payable  to  the  victims  of  accidents  arising  in 
the  course  of  labour  who  are  not  subject  to  the  obligation  to  insure. 
To  those  within  the  scope  of  the  law  of  31  January  1904,  no.  51,  as  to  acci- 
dents of  labour,  indemnities  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  times  the  amount 
of  annual  wages  for  permanent  total  disablement,  and  five  times  their  amoimt 
for  death.  From  1909  to  1915  indemnities  paid  in  response  to  the  claims 
which  were  met  amoimted  to  361,438.17  liras,  namely : 


Year 

1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

1913 
1914 

1915 


Claims  Met 

IndmuilUet  Paid. 
Una. 

92 

9.995-46 

220 

25.363.73 

328 

49,850.49 

410 

62,740.10 

513 

81,722.81 

547 

97.978.78 

3I8 

33,786.80 

Total  .   .   .        2,428  361,438.17 


The  classification  of  the  causes  of  the  accidents  has  a  certain  value 
because  statistics  of  this  description  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  The 
data  as  to  the  Mutual  Fund  of  Florence,  which  we  here  reproduce,  explain 
its  activity  in  a  district  of  very  complex  agriculture  and  have  therefore  a 
particular  importance.  The  kinds  of  labour  in  the  course  of  which  acci- 
dents were  incurred  were  as  follows : 


(i)  If  a  member  meet  with  an  accident  he  must  notify  the  fact  on  a  special  form,  on  the 
back  of  which  the  doctor  must  give  the  necessary  facts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  its 
consequences  and  the  term  of  disablement.  In  the  case  of  every  accident  the  member  is  oblig- 
ed to  bear  the  cost  of  the  first  medical  certificate  and  attendance.  When  the  doctor's  certifi- 
cate testifies  that  the  victim  has  been  permanently  disabled  the  Mutual  Fund  invites  him  to 
receive  a  visit  from*  ihe  fund's  skilled  doctors,  who  together  investigate  and  estimate  the  de- 
gree of  partial  disablement,  the  corres|K>nding  deduction  in  labour  [K>wer,and  the  indemnity  due. 
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Accidents  distributed  according  to  the  labour  which  caused  them. 


Woodcatting 

Falls  from  carts,  transport. 

Falls  from  trees,  pranlng  . 

Building 

Wofk  in  ceOars 

Wofk  of  herds 

Cutting  forage 

Falls  in  general 

Tilling  Foil,  bringing  it  under 
cultivation 

Harvest  and  hay  harvest  . 

Various  agricultural  labour. 

Threshing 

Quarried,  daypits.  .... 

Presses,  mills 

Qarpenter's  work 

Supervision    and    keeper's 
work. 

Various  causes 

Total  .   .    . 


I 
1909-10 


43 
23 
17 
16 

14 
13 
II 
10 

10 
8 
5 
5 
3 
3 
I 

2 
6 


190 


n 
1910-1X 


III 

41 
24 

33 
12 
22 

16 
25 

18 
44 
23 
20 
6 

4 
6 

6 
12 


443 


in 

t9IX-Z3 


162 

60 

56 

73 
16 

26 

26 

58 
48 

18 

17 

4 

8 

10- 

2 
24 


659 


IV 
Z9xtf-i3 


166 
86 
68 
73 
35 
39 
30 
37 

38 
69 
28 
44 
14 
9 
9 

5 
18 


788 


V 

1913-14 


170 
89 
85 
77 
52 
73 
40 
78 

53 
58 
75 
40 
22 
6 
14 

6 
20 


958 


VI 

19x4-15 


223 
88 

99 
80 

59 

76 

46 

100 

78 
63 

1X2 
40 
15 

x8 
13 

8 
30 


1 148 


VII 
Z9Z5*i6 


202 
80 
94 
63 
15 
51 
39 
90 

53 
74 
60 
20 

15 
12 
16 

9 
26 


919 


Tbtal 


1077 
467 
443 
435 
203 
320 
208 
391 

308 
364 
321 
186 
79 
60 

69 

38 
136 


5105 


From  this  complexity  of  facts  the  rich  economic  and  social  results  to 
which  the  Mutual  Fund  of  Florence  has  attained  can  easily  be  understood, 
results  which  have  had  the  great  merit  of  introducing  Tuscan  agriculturists 
to  the  principle  of  mutuality,  and  of  stimulating  the  metayer's  activity  by 
interesting  him  and  by  bin(^g  him  more  closely  to  the  soil  which  he  tills. 


§  3.  The  mutuai,  fund  op  mii^an. 

The  Lombard  Mutual  Fund  for  Insurance  against  the  Accidents  of 
Agricultural  Labour  (i)  was  founded  on  the  initiative  of  the  local  association 
of  proprietors  and  managers  of  properties.  It  sby-laws  date  from  21  May 
1910  and  it  began  its  activity  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

(i)  Cassa  mutua  Umbarda  di  Assicuraxiatte  coniro  gli  inforiuni  sul  lavoro  neWagricoUura, 
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Its  activity  extends  over  the  Lombard  district  which  presents  a  great 
variety  of  forms  of  agriculture.  Subsequently  to  its  foundation  it  fixed 
its  annual  premiums,  based  on  area,  in  accordance  with  these  forms  and  the 
respective  risks  they  entail. 

The  insurance  covers  cases  of  death  and  of  permanent  total  disable- 
ment ;  partial  disablement  is  not  considered  unless  it  is  equal  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  total  disablement ;  indemnities  are  paid  after  twenty-one  days 
for  temporary  total  disablement. 

The  indemnities  are  as  follows :  in  case  of  death  —  to  a  man  2,000  liras, 
to  a  woman  1,000  liras,  to  a  child  500  liras  ;  in  case  of  permament  total  disa- 
blement —  to  a  man  2,500  liras,  to  a  woman  or  child  1,200  liras  ;  in  cascf  of 
temporary  disablement  —  i  lira  a  day  to  a  man,  0.50  lira  a  day  to  a  woman 
or  child,  the  latter  being  defined  as  a  person  between  twelve  and  eighteen 

At  tiie  end  of  1914  the  fund  had  416  members.  In  this  year  claims 
were  made  for  2oy  aoridrwrfs  and  l8^  of  them  were  acknowledged.  Of  tbeae 
176  were  met  by  temporary  indemnities  wfaidi  amotmted  to  3,919  liras ; 
one  non-indemnifiable  fatal  accident  caused  a  grant  of  400  liras ;  and  six 
claims  on  account  of  permament  partial  disablement  were  indemnified  by 
a  total  sum  of  1,040  liras.  The  victims  included  thirty  children,  161  men 
and  sixteen  women,  their  ages  being  as  follows  : 

from  18  to  20  years  17  from  61  to  65  years  7 

"    21  to  30  years  38  more  than  65  years  7 

"    31  to  45  years  49  of  indefinite  age  13 

"    46  to  60  years  46  children  from 

12  to  14  years  30 

The  accidents  occurred  in  the  months  in  which  work  was  most  intense 
and  in  which  special  works,  such  as  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  are  usually 
accomplished. 

The  classification  of  the  causes  of  accidents  is  peculiarly  important. 
It  results  from  it,  according  to  the  opinion  of  experts,  that  the  gravest  risk 
in  agriculture  is  not  so  much  one  due  to  the  use  of  machines  as  a  risk  in- 
herent in  the  very  nature  of  the  industry.  Thus  fifty-six  accidents  occur- 
red through  falls  from  carts  or  haylofts,  thirty-seven  were  attendant  on  herd- 
ing animals,  twenty-five  on  transporting  products,  fourteen  on  the  labours 
of  the  hay-harvest  and  nine  on  those  of  forestry,  while  only  thirteen  out 
of  207  involved  injuries  by  agricultural  machines  or  implements. 

The  injuries  which  had  such  origins  affected  different  parts  of  the  body 
.  as  follows : 

feet      .....  51  accidents 

hands      ....  46 

trunk      ....  38 

legs      38 


arms 

16  accidents 

head 

8 

face 

6 

eyes 

3         " 

grom 

I 
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The  statistics  as  to  indemnities  are  as  follows : 

1910-XX  Z9XI-Z2  Z912-Z3  X9I3-I4 

For  death       —  —  —  i 

"   permament  disablement       —  i  5  6 

"   temporary  disablement        —  6  57  176 

Without  indemnity 5  —  —  5 

Pending  decision      .*  .  —  —  i  19 

Total 5  7  63  207 

If  it  be  taken  into  account  that  in  four  years  10,623.19  liras  was  paid 
and  1,670  liras  was  put  on  one  side  for  accidents  as  to  which  a  decision 
was  pending,  it  results  that  an  accident  impHed  in  general  an  average 
cost  of  39  liras,  to  which  must  be  added  3  liras  for  expenses,  giving  a  total 
of  42  Hras.  Finally  if  we  compute  the  cost  of  accidents  according  to  their 
consequences  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  expenses,  the  average  cost  of 
temporary  disablement  was  26.50  liras,  of  permament  disablement  258 
liras. 


§  4.  The  MUTUAt  funds  of  TURIN,  BOI^OGNA  and  ROME. 

Following  the  example  of  the  fimds  of  Vercelli,  Florence  and  Milan, 
three  others,  of  which  we  will  speak  briefly,  soon  arose. 

The  Piedmoniese  Mutual  Agricultural  Insurance  (i).  —  On  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Piedmontese  Agricultural  Co-operative  Syndicate  this  fund  was 
instituted  by  a  resolution  of  20  June  1910  for  mutual  insurance  against  the 
accidents  of  labour,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Turin,  Alexandria  and 
Cuneo.   Its  working  is  like  that  of  the  Milanese  fund. 

The  Mutual  Agrarian  Accidents'  Society  of  Bologna  (2).  —  This  society 
was  promoted  by  the  Interprovindal  Agrarian  Federation,  was  constituted 
by  a  resolution  of  21  April  1910  and  was  authorized  by  a  royal  decree  of 
II  May  1910.  Its  activity  extends  especially  to  the  provinces  of  Bologna, 
Rovigo,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Ravenna  and  Parma.  It  follows  al- 
most the  same  rules  as  the  funds  of  Vercelli,  Florence  and  Milan.  Premiums 
are  paid  proportionately  to  the  area  of  the  insured  land  and  in  the 
society's  last  year  of  business  varied  from  o.io  lira  to  0.50  lira  the  hectare. 
This  figure  covers  the  insurance  of  labourers  bound  to  insure  (those 
employed  on  threshing  machines,  on  steam  forage-presses,  on  wood-cutting 
etc.)  and  that  of  those  not  subject  to  such  compvdsion. 

In  the  case  of  special  worfa  or  of  factories  for  the  conversion  of  agri- 


(i)  V Assicurazione  Mutua  Agricola  PiemonUse. 
(2)  La  Mutua  Agraria  Inforiuni  di  Bologna. 
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cultural  products  an  additional  premium  is  paid,  proportionate  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  risk. 

Members  who,  according  to  local  custom,  take  their  own  machines 
to  work  on  the  land  of  other  members  need  pay  no  supplementary  premium  ; 
but  if  they  thus  work  on  land  of  which  the  owner  is  not  a  member  they  must 
pay  a  slight  supplement. 

The  indemnity  paid  to  labourers  who  are  the  victims  of  accidents 
varies  according  to  whether  or  not  they  be  subject  to  the  compulsion  to 
insure. 

If  they  be  thus  compelled,  the  indemnity  is  that  fixed  by  the  law. 
If  they  be  not  thus  compelled  the  indemnity  is  fixed  as  follows  :  in  case  of 
death  2,500  liras ;  in  case  of  permament  total  disablement  3,000  liras ;  in 
case  of  permament  partial  disablement  a  fraction  of  3,000  liras  propor- 
tionate to  the  reduction  of  working  power. 

Insurance  against  cases  of  temporary  disablement  are  not  included, 
but  members  who  apply  for  it  can  obtain  it  by  paying  an  additional  pre- 
mium  of   70   per  cent. 

This  mutual  fund  also  guarantees  its  members,  in  return  for  a  small 
additional  premium,  against  all  liability  they  may  incur  by  their  own 
acts  or  those  of  their  dependents,  whether  towards  labourers  employed  on 
their  farms  or  in  any  other  case  contemplated  by  the  civil  code. 

The  Roman  Mutual  Fund  for  Insurance  against  the  Accidents  of  Agri- 
cultural Labour  (i)  This  fund,  which  was  constituted  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Agrarian  Committee  of  Rome  by  a  resolution  of  i  July  1914,  extends  its 
activity  over  the  Roman  province.  It  became  active  in  November  1914,  fol- 
lowing the  niles  of  other  mutual  ftmds  except  in  the  matter  of  indemnities 
which  are  fixed  by  the  by-laws  as  follws :  in  cases  of  death,  2,000  liras  for 
a  man  and  1,200  liras  for  a  woman  ;  in  cases  of  total  permament  disable- 
ment, 2,500  liras  for  a  man  and  1,200  liras  for  a  woman  or  a  child  between 
twelve  and  eighteen  years  old.  Indemnities  are  paid  for  permanent  partial 
disablement  only  if  full  working  capacity  have  been  reduced  by  20  per  cent. 

§  5.  The  private  societies  for  insurance  against  accidents. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  briefly  shown  the  organization 
of  the  mutual  funds  for  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agriculture  which 
were  founded  on  the  initiative  of  various  agricultural  associations.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  same  insurance  is 
effected  by  private  societies,  on  the  system  of  premiums  proportionate 
to  area  and  collective  poUcies. 

Assicuratrice  Italiana  {Italian  Insurance  Society).  —  This  society,  which 
has  its  offices  at  Milan,  instituted  at  the  end  of  1908  insurance  policies  for 
all  the  labour  of  a  farm,  whether  or  not  works  which  compelled  insurance 
were  practised  on  it.     Premiums  are  fixed  by  contract,  proportionately 

(i)  La  Cassa  Mutua  Romana  di  Assicurazione  contro  gli  injortuni  ^nl  lavoro  neWagricuUwa, 
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to  the  cultivated  area  and  the  kinds  of  cultivation,  the  basic  premium  of 
2  liras  a  hectare  being  capable  of  reduction  when  the  agriculture  is  not 
very  intensive.  Indemnities  are  paid  in  accordance  with  contracts.  They 
vary  from  2,000  liras  to  3,000  liras  in  the  case  of  death,  according  to  the 
land  of  work  on  which  the  victim  was  engaged  ;  from  2,500  liras  to''4,ooo 
liras  in  the  case  of  permament  total  disablement;  and  from^i.50  liras^to^2.50 
liras  a  day  in  the  case  of  temporary  total  disablement. 

Among  insurance  societies  this  one  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  deal  with  the  optional  insurance  of  agricultural  labours  by  making 
premiums  proportionate  to  areas,  and  thus  eliminating  the  obligation  to 
keep  pay-books  and  registers  which  is  burdensome  to  agriculture. 

Societd  anonima  italiana  di  assicurazioni  contro  gli  infortuni  (Italian 
Joint  Stock  Society  for  Insurance  against  Accidents,  Milan)  :  —  This  society 
in  1905  extended  its  activity  to  accidents  in  the  course  of  agricultural  la- 
bour not  subject  to  the  obligation  to  insure,  charging  a  premium  propor- 
tionate to  the  cultivated  area.  It  pays  in  the  case  of  death  an  indemnity 
equal  to  1500  times  the  daily  wage  of  the  victim  up  to  a  maximum  of  2,500 
liras;  in  the  case  of  permament  total  disablement  one  equal  to  1800  times 
such  wage  up  to  a  maximum  of  3,000  liras ;  and  in  the  case  of  temporary 
disablement  one  lira  a  day. 

Unione  Interprovinciale  Agricola  {Cremona).  —  This  society  began  to 
insure  against  the  accidents  of  agriculture  in  1907,  charging  1.50  liras  for 
a  hectare  of  land.  This  sum  was  afterwards  reduced  to  0.75  lira.  An  in- 
demnity of  1500  liras  is  paid  in  case  of  death  and  one  of  2,000  liras  in  case 
of  permament  total  disablement;  while  in  the  case  of  temporary  disablement 
one  lira  a  day  is  paid  to  the  head  of  a  family  and  0.50  lira  to  its  other 
members  for  a  period  limited  to  six  months. 

La  Fondiaria  (The  Land  Society),  Florence.  —  This  society,  well  known 
for  its  insurance  of  life  and  against  hail  and  fire,  undertook  in  1910  the 
collective  insurance  of  agricultural  labour,  changing  premiums  varying 
from  0.90  lira  to  2.25  liras  according  to  the  risk  and  the  type  of  policy.  The 
average  premiimi  is  1.25  liras  a  hectare. 

Indemnities  are  fixed  as  follows  :  in  case  of  death  2,060  liras  for  a  man 
and  1,000  liras  for  a  woman;  in  case  of  permament  total  disablement  2,500 
liras  for  a  man  and  1,200  liras  for  a  woman  ;  in  case  of  permament  partial 
disablement  an  indemnity  proportionate  to  the  reduction  in  working  ca- 
pacity if  this  be  not  of  more  than  20  per  cent. ;  in  case  of  temporary  disa- 
blement one  lira  a  day. 

Insurance  to  which  such  premiums  and  indemnities  attach  .refers  ex- 
clusively to  agriculturists  and  labourers  employed  on  agriculture,  other 
than  those  contemplated  by  the  law  of  31  January  1904,  No.  51,  (persons 
employed  on  threshing,  woodcutting,  motor  machines)  whom  it  is  necess- 
ary specially  to  insure  with  the  society. 

Cassa  Nazionale  di  Assicurazione  per  gli  infortuni  degli  Operai  std  la- 
voro  (National  Fund  for  Insurance  against  the  Accidents  occurring  to  Work- 
people in  the  course  of  Labour),  Rome.  —  This  institution,  which  has  a  pub- 
lic character,  was  formed  by  the  law  of  8  July  1883,  No.  1473.    It  is  the 
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oflSdal  agency  for  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  labour  and  industry, 
and  it  was  authorized  by  the  royal  decree  of  14  May  1914,  No.  547,  to  effect, 
experimentally,  insturance  against  accidents  to  labourers  employed  on  farm 
work  not  contemplated  by  the  law,  already  dted,  of  31  January  1904, 
No.  51.  The  insurance  implies  the  premiums  and  indemnities  which  we 
shall  mention. 

Following  the  example  of  the  mutual  funds  the  National  Fund 
adopted  a  tariflE  proportionate  to  area.  The  premiums  payable  on  a 
hectare  are  fixed  according  to  the  kinds  of  cultivation  and  are  given  in  the 
appended  table.  They  vary  from  0.75  lira  to  3  liras  a  hectare  in  the  case 
of  grass  crops  ;  from  1.50  to  6  liras  a  hectare  where  plants  of  the  tree  family 
are  cultivated;  from  0.80  lira  to  1.60  liras  a  hectare,  without  distinction 
among  risks,  for  rotatory  crops ;  from  1.25  liras  to  2.50  liras  for  woods 
of  forest  trees;  and  from  0.75  lira  to  1.50  liras  for  underwood. 

These  diverse  premiums  attach  to  three  types  of  insurance  which  en- 
tail maximum,  medium  and  minimum  indemnities,  as  follows : 


In  case  of  death: 

Men liras    2,000 

Women      

Children  and  old  people 

In  case  of  permameni  total  disablement  : 

Men 

Women      ) 

Children  and  old  people \ 

In  case  of  permameni  partial  disablement: 

Men ]No  indemnities  No  indemnities  No  indemnities 

Women    .    .    .    .  f     of  less  than         of  less  than         of  less  than 

Children  and  old  (     5  per  cent.  ii  per  cent.         21  per  cent, 

people  / 


Indemiitties 

Ifft'HTniitfi 

Mcdiiim 

i        2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

In  case  of  temporary  disablement : 

M  I  lira  )  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

,-f  ^ ^  ^  f     disabled  disabled         indem- 

Women 0.5  »  v     r  j.  .. 

rvi.-ij  ^  ^1^  ^^..1^  i     lor  more        for  more         mty. 

Children  and  old  people        —  1  ^t_      -  j  ^i.  j 

N.     ^^  r    r  than  5  days  than  20  days 


Relief  for  90  days  in  case  of  sickness: 

Men I     lira  No  No 

Women 0.50 »  indem-  indem- 

Children  and  old  people          0.50 »    .  nity.  nity. 
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Cliildren  are  taken  to  include  persons  between  nine  and  fifteen  years 
old,  men  and  women  persons  between  fifteen  and  seventy,  and  old  people 
those  over  seventy. 

These  indemnities  are  due  only  in  the  case  of  accidents  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  agricultural  labour  or  by  violent  means  connected  with 
such  labour.  All  persons  within  the  scope  of  the  existing  law  as  to  accidents 
are  excluded  from  the  insurance  unless  a  special  contract  be  made  to  in- 
sure them. 

Sindicato  per  Vassicurazione  mutua  degli  operai  contro  gli  infortuni 
sul  lavoro  fra  gli  imprenditori  di  tagli  di  boschi  {Syndicate  of  woodcutting 
contractors  for  the  tmUual  insurance  of  workmen  against  the  accidents  of  labour), 
Rome.  —  As  is  known,  the  law  of  31  January  1904  included  woodcutting 
among  the  works  in  the  case  of  which  insurance  is  compulsory,  if  the  la- 
bourers employed  on  it  numbered  more  than  five.  The  relevant  tariff 
was  however  fixed  at  the  somewhat  high  rate  of  90  liras  for  every 
thousand  liras  of  wages. 

The  syndicate  in  question  was  formed  by  a  resolution  of  20  February 
1905  and  began  its  activity  on  15  March  of  the  same  year.  Its  by-laws 
rule  that  it  pay  indemnities  in  the  measure  fixed  by  the  law,  that  is  five 
times  the  annual  wage  in  case  of  death,  six  times  the  annual  wage  in  case 
of  permament  total  disablement,  and  half  his  daily  wages  to  a  man  who  is 
temporarily  disabled. 

Members  pay  for  each  labourer  they  employ  a  cautionary  fee  of  10 
liras,  and  a  monthly  premium  equivalent  to  from  25  to  30  liras  for  each 
thousand  liras  of  wages,  according  to  whether  the  men  are  employed  on 
making  cross-beams  or  staves  or  on  woodcutting,  charcoal  burning,  etc. 
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AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 


THE  INSURANCE  OF  TOBACCO  PI^ANTATIONS  AGAINST  HAII,  IN  BOSNIA  AND 
HERZEGOVINA.  —  Wiener  LandwirtschafUiche  Zeitung  {Viennese  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal) Vienna,  No.  79,  30  September  1916. 

For  many  years  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
insuring  tobacco  plantations  against  hail  in  Herzegovina,  where  the  tobacco 
harvest  and  the  vintage  may  be  said  to  supply  the  rural  population  with 
the  whole  of  their  revenue.  Since  for  fiscal  reasons  the  tobacco  monopoly 
could  not  consider  indemniying  for  damages  by  paying  a  higher  price 
for  tobacco,  some  other  means  of  protecting  the  tobacco  planters  against 
the  loss  caused  by  such  natural  causes  as  hail  had  to  be  chosen. 

At  first  no  scheme  of  the  sort  could  be  realized  owing  to  the  conser* 
vatism  of  the  native  producers.  Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  commimes  which  grew  tobacco  decided  to  enter  into  voluntary  con- 
tracts for  insurance  against  hail.  In  1910,  therefore,  an  ordinance  compell- 
ed all  the  planters  of  the  regie  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  insure  their  to- 
bacco plantations.    The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  this  ordinance : 

Insurance  of  tobacco  plantations  against  damage  by  hail  is  obligatory 
for  planters  of  the  rigie  and  is  based  on  the  principle  of  mutiiality. 
Broadly,  the  following  are  the  chief  features  of  the  system.  When 
the  planters  deliver  their  tobacco  to  the  rigie  they  pay  a  quota  thereof, 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  they  deliver,  into  an  insurance  fund. 
The  premiums  thus  have  the  form  of  deductions  from  their  normal  profits. 
The  sums  intended  to  indemnify  them  for  losses  by  hail  are  taken  from 
this  insurance  fund,  the  damage  sustained  being  estimated  by  valuation. 

The  insurance  premium  is  i  per  cent,  of  the  normal  return  made  by 
the  monopoly  for  the  tobacco,  and  is  paid,  as  has  been  said,  into  the  insur- 
ance fund.  If  however  such  premiums  do  not  sufiice  to  compensate  for 
the  damage,  they  may  be  increased  until  they  are  equal  to  3  per  cent,  of 
the  return.  The  weakening  of  the  insurance  fund  by  the  payment  of  in- 
demnities is  counterbalanced  by  loans  bearing  no  interest  from  the  pro- 
vincial treasury. 

If  when  the  premium-quota  has  been  raised  to  3  per  cent,  obligations 
can  still  not  be  met  —  that  is  if  losses  cannot  be  indemnified  and  loans 
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repaid  ~  the  amount  of  losses,  as  established  by  the  accounts  depart- 
ment, must  not  be  covered  fully  but  only  to  the  extent  of  a  percentage 
to  be  determined  by  the  ratio  existing  between  resources  and  obligations. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  insurance  fund  reach  dimensions  which  more 
than  allow  all  obligations  to  be  discharged,  the  premium-quota  may  be- 
reduced,  or  obligations  may  be  increased  so  as  to  protect  the  tobacco 
plantations  against  damage  by  wind. 

An  eventual  distribution  of  the  tobacco  growing  commimes  into  zones 
of  more  or  less  risk  is  contemplated,  so  that  the  highest  premiums  will  be 
paid  in  the  districts  most  exposed  to  damage  by  hail  and  the  lowest  in  the 
most  favoured  and  sheltered  districts. 

The  technical  and  administrative  documents  attaching  to  this  system 
of  insurance  are  the  responsibility  of  the  agencies  and  offices  of  the  State, 
and  the  insurance  fund  may  incur  no  charge  in  connection  with  them. 

Notice  of  damage  by  hail  to  tobacco  plantations  must  be  given  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  its  occurrence  to  the  competent  department ;  which 
must  investigate  the  loss  and  communicate  the  results  so  obtained  to  the 
competent  official  of  the  regie.  Tobacco  leaves  and  fragments  of  them 
which  have  been  injured  by  hail  must  —  when  they  have  been  collected, 
treated  and  dried  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  offices  of  the  tabacco 
regie  —  be  carefully  separated  from  the  intact  portion  of  the  harvest,  and 
thus  delivered,  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  harvest,  to  the  com- 
mission of  purchase. 

The  damage  caused  by  hail  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  actual  sum  paid  for  tobacco  which  has  suffered  from  hail,  and 
the  value  of  the  normal  intact  crop,  determined  by  its  estimated  quality 
and  quantity,  that  is  the  value  of  the  crop  if  no  hail  had  fallen  on  it. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crop  are  estimated  by  technical  officials 
of  the  commission  of  purchase  in   co-operation  with  a  person  of  tnist. 

If  the  planter  dispute  their  estimate  another  is  made,  a  new  person 
of  trust,  who  is  chosen  by  the  president  of  the  commission,  taking  part  in 
it.  In  case  of  a  necessity  for  a  third  estimate  he!  is  chosen  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tobacco  regie. 

As  early  as  1910  it  was  found  that  the  premium-quota  of  i  per  cent, 
was  far  from  adequate  to  the  payment  of  the  estimated  losses,  and  the  pro- 
vincial treasury  had  to  advance  a  round  sum  of  100,000  crowns  (i)  as  a 
loan  without  interest  repayable  in  three  annual  instalments,  to  the  insurance 
fund.  Consequently  in  the  following  year  (1911)  the  premium-quota  was 
raised  to  3  per  cent,  at  which  level  it  has  remained. 

The  population  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  sys- 
tem of  insurance  more  and  more.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  first  attempt 
to  protect  the  tobacco  planter  against  the  elements.  Experience  will 
lead  to  an  adaptation  of  insurance  to  real  needs  and  to  an  improvement 


(i)  Austrian  crown  of  gold  «  xo  —  d  at  par. 
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which  will  profit  the  regie  as  much  as  the  planters.  ^  The  following  are  the 
views  on  this  subjects  of  the  writer  of  the  article  : 

1.  The  planter  should  be  made  secure  of  indemnification  for  all  loss 
occasioned  by  hail,  and  not  only  of  a  compensation  fixed  when  the  tobacco 
is  bought.  That  is  not  the  time  for  an  estimate  by  the  technical  ofiicial 
of  the  loss  occasioned  by  a  fall  of  hail  in  July. 

2.  The  valuation  af  the  crop  —  that  is  to  say  the  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable crop  —  is  made  by  the  financial  insurance  departments  together  with 
experts  chosen  from  the  population,  and  is  revised  by  officials  of  the  regie. 
If  the  fall  of  hail  occur  after  this  estimate  has  been  made  the  future  sale 
and  the  quality  of  the  crop  can  be  computed.  There  is  here  an  indication 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  losses  should  likewise  be  determined. 

3.  Although  there  is  much  to  criticize  and  to  blame  in  this  manner 
of  determining  the  crop  it  yet  gives  the  official  responsible  for  computing  the 
damage  some  opportunity  of  fixing  it  near  its  real  figure.  But  if  the  fall  of 
hail  occur  before  the  estimate  has  been  made  the  question  appears  in  quite 
another  light.  How  can  the  normal  crop  then  be  determined  ?  An  estimate 
can  be  based  only  on  the  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  oldest  planters,  for 
in  some  cases  the  crops  on  parcels  of  land  are  literally  rased  to  the  ground. 

4.  The  purchase  of  the  merchandise  by  the  regie  and  the  determin- 
ation of  damages  should  be  effected  rapidly,  for  the  work  to  be  done  is  con- 
siderable. It  is  impossible  to  generalize  on  this  subject,  yet  it  may  be  said 
that  to  use  data  as  to  the  average  yield  of  a  commune  incurring  damage 
over  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years  would  give  a  much  firmer  and  a  juster 
basis  of  valuation.  An  average  figure  of  this  sort  would  also  be  generally 
profitable  to  the  stability  of  the  insurance  fund,  and  would  meet  a  certain 
sceptism  on  the  part  of  the  planters  as  to  official  estimates.  The  figures  as 
to  losses  thus  obtained  would  not  be  subject  to  variation. 


GERMANY. 


I.  THE  BADEN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  INSURANCE  AGAINST    MORTAI^ITY  AMONG 
1,1  VE  STOCK  IN  191 5.  —  Deutsche  Schlacht  und  Viehhof-Zeitung.  Berlin,  16  August  1916. 

At  the  end  of  1915  this  association  numbered  451  societies  and  local 
funds.  During  the  year  one  fund,  formed  by  fifty-seven  members  and  in- 
suring 321  heads  of  live  stock,  resigned,  but  the  adherence  of  a  new  society, 
having  seventy-nine  members  and  insuring  301  heads  of  live  stock,  was 
recorded. 

In  1915  the  insurance  covered  altogether  168,419  heads  of  live  stock 
and  indemnities  were  paid  in  4,410  cases.  I/)sses  amounted  thus  to  2.62 
per  cent,  and  were  higher  by  0.15  per  cent,  than  in  the  preceding  year,  a 
fact  due  to  different  causes  —  insufficient  care  of  the  animals  owing  to  the 
absence  of  owners,  scarcity  of  certain  articles  of  food,  impossibility  of 
procuring  veterinary  attention,  spread  of  aphthous  fever. 
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The  daims  for  indemnities  numbered  4,548,  and  of  them  4,248  or  94.13 
per  cent,  were  justified,  129  or  2.84  per  cent.  (0.16  per  cent  more  than  in 
1914)  were  partially  so,  and  138  or  3.03  per  cent  (2.18  per  cent,  less  than 
in  the  previous  year)  were  unjustified.  The  total  sum  of  indemnities  for 
which  local  funds  became  liable,  as  a  result  of  claims  not  or  only  partially 
recognized,  was  24,431.22  marks  (i),  of  which  amount  2,169.16  marks  was 
recovered  as  the  product  of  the  sale  of  the  remains  of  the  animals. 

Of  the  4,410  heads  of  cattle  for  which  indemnities  were  paid : 

3»745  or    84.92  per  cent,  were  slaughtered  for  urgent  reasons, 

430   »      975      »      »    died, 

235    »      5-33      »      »    were  slaughtered  normally  (insurance  of  live 

stock  raised  for  butchery  by  Article  40 

4,410      100.00  of  the  law). 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  animals  were  slaughtered  for  urgent 
reasons  fell  by  3.15  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1914,  that  of  those  which 
died  rose  by  2.62  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  insured  animals  slaughtered 
normally  rose  by  0.53  per  cent. 

Animals  slain  for  urgent  reasons: 

After  treatment  or  examination  by  a  ^"^L^^  ^f "*'    ^"^l?^      '^^"^• 

veterinary  surgeon 3,068  81.92  ) 

Without  treatment  or  examination  by  >    3,745  =     89.70 

a  veterinary  surgeon 677  18.08  ) 

Animals  which  died: 

After  treatment  or  examination  by  a 

veterinary  surgeon      118       27  44  1 

Without  treatment  or  examination  by  |^       430  =     10.30 

a  veterinary  surgeon 312       72.46  ) 

4,175  ==  100.00 

The  number  of  animals  treated  or  examined  before  death  by  a  veterin- 
ary stirgeon  was  less  by  19.30  per  cent,  than  in  the  previous  year,  namely 
by  8.51  per  cent,  of  cases  of  slaughter  for  urgent  reasons  and  by  10.79  P^^ 
cent,  of  cases  of  natural  deaths. 

The  following  table  gives  the  causes  of  death  or  of  vu:gent  slaughter 
in  the  case  of  4,175  insured  heads  of  live  stock  for  which  indemnities  were 
paid. 

U)  I  maik  —  about  is  at  par. 
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Number  of  Deaths      F&rcentage  Order 

I.  Contagiotis  and  infectious  diseases  692           .  16.57               3 

II.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system.   .  141 

III.  »          »      »    respiratory  organs  122 

IV.  »          »      J)    digestive            »    .  1,408 
V.        »          »      »    circulation ....  79 

VI.        »          »      »    urinary  organs .   .  129 

VII.        »          »      »    sexual          »      .    .  777 

VIII.        »          »      »    locomotive  »      .    .  240 

IX.         »          »      »    skin 24 

X.  Poisoning 8 

XI.  Tumours  and  constitutional  defects  206 

XII.  Animal  parasites 108 

XIII.  Exterior  causes 217 

XIV.  Undetermined  causes 24 

4,175            100.00 
Cases  of  indemnities  paid  for  insured  an- 
imals raised  for  butchery 235 


3.38 

7 

2.93 

9 

3372 

I 

1.89 

II 

3-09 

8 

18.61 

•2 

5-75 

4 

0.58 

12 

0.19 

14 

4-93 

6 

2-59 

10 

5-20 

5 

0.58 

13 

4,410 


The  most  niunerous  deaths  were  caused,  as  in  1914,  by  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  namely  1,408  or  33.72  of  the  whole  number,  which  gives 
an  increase  of  0.24  per  cent.  Of  these  1,408  deaths  594  were  due  to  diseas- 
es caused  by  foreign  bodies.  Deaths  due  to  flatulence  among  live  stock 
also  increased  notably,  the  reason  for  which  must  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  feeding  had  to  be  left  to  inexperienced  persons  incap- 
able of  correctly  regulating  the  amount  of  nourishment  given  to  animals. 

Diseases  of  the  sexual  organs  occupy  the  second  place  as  ha\'ing  caused 
777  deaths,  that  is  18.61  per  cent,  of  their  total  number,  or  less  by  2.47  per 
cent,  than  in  1914  when  such  percentage  was  21.08. 

Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  account  for  692  deaths  or  16.57  P^r 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  showing  an  increase  of  1.07  per  cent,  on  1914. 

Included  among  them  are  : 
a)  Tuberculosis  which  alone  caused  390  deaths.  This  figure  excludes 
235  cases  of  tuberculosis  found  among  animals  normally  slaughtered. 
Thus  the  total  number  of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  was  625,  or  14.17  per 
cent,  of  all  the  deaths.  The  figure  shows  an  increase  of  12.24  P^r  cent, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  increase  is  due,  among  other  causes,  to  remissness  caused  by  the 
war  in  the  superintendence  of  the  inspecting  veterinary  surgeons,  employed 
by  the  State  for  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

b)  Aphthous  fever.  The  number  of  deaths  caused  by  this  disease  have 
increased  from  the  forty  cases  reported  last  year  to  124. 

The  increase  in  the  deaths  from  osteopathyrosis  (fragility  of  bones) 
is  even  more  pronounced,  their  number  actually  surpassing  that  for  1914 
by  100  per  cent.  The  number  of  indemnities  paid  in  cases  of  general  dropsy 
has  increased,  as  compared  with  that  of  1914,  by  200  per  cent.  The 
cause  of  these  diseases  is  connected  with  feeding  and  should  be  looked  for 
in  the  insufficient  feeding  which  has  resulted  on  the  scarcity  of  concentrat- 
ed forage,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  animals. 


♦♦♦ 


2.  INSURANCE  AGAINST  HAII,  IN  THE    PRINCIPALITY  OF  HOHENZOLLERN  IN 
191 5- 191 6. —  MiUeilungen  der  CentralstelU  fur  Landwirtschafi  und  Gewerbe  in  Hohensol' 
lem.  Sigmaringen,  5  April  1916. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  insurance  against  hail 
in  the  principality  of  Hohenzollem  as  a  consequence  of  the  preferential 
contract  concluded  at  Berlin  from  15  to  23  May  1900  by  the  Provincial 
Commission  {Landesausschuss)  with  the  Mutual  Association  for  Insurance 
against  Hail  of  North  Germany  : 

KA^i^i^^^i-^m  QnhM-*  Number  Number  Insured  Value        Premiums    Insured  Area 

AdministfBtlvc  spbere         of  Policies    of  subscribew  (In  marks)  (in  marks)     (in  hectares) 

—  -  -  -  -  („ 

Sigmaringen.       .    .  1,369  1,405  2,831,642  28,163  5»65i 

Hechingen.      .   .    .  1,003  1,034  .     95547^  10.478  1,599 

Gammertingen.   .   .  471  493  1,047,905  10,671  2,242 

Haigerloch.      ...  268  807  835,458  6,995  1,417 


1915 3.111        3.739        5,670,477        56,307        10,909 

1914 2,693        3,236        4,437419  -  9.643 


Increase  in  1915.   .  418  483        1,233,058  —  1,266 

As  r^ards  the  number  of  claims  met  and  the  amount  of  indemnities, 
it  should  be  noted  that  1915,  like  the  two  preceding  years,  was  among  the 
most  unfortunate  years  ever  encountered  in  the  principality  of  Hohenzol- 
lem. The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  balance-sheet  which  refer  to  the 
claims  met : 

(i)  X  hectare  •-  2  acres  z  rood  35.383  poles.. 
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Number 
of  ClaiiQfl  met 

Number  of  Pieces 

of  I^nd 
injured  by  Hail 

Area  injured 

by  Bail 
(in  iKctares) 

Of  Indemnitia 
(in  marksl 

628 

2.985 

1,512 

160,190 

255 

897 

134         • 

20,511 

139 

913 

324 

34»493 

39 

154 

20 

3432 

1,061 
612 

545 

4.949 
5.700 

4.837 

1,990 
1,482 

I.514 

218,626 
206,503 
102,677 
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Administrative  Sphere 

Sigmaringen  .... 

Hechingen 

Gammertingen  .   .    . 
Hagerloch      .... 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Thanks  to  the  particularly  favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  which 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the 
Association  for  Mutual  Insurance  against  Hail  of  North  Ocnnany.  and 
thanks  also  to  the  administrative  provisions  of  some  years  ago  for  the  form- 
ation of  reserve  funds,  the  association  has  been  able,  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years,  to  avoid  a  levy  of  additional  premiums. 

This  result  is  the  more  satisfactory  because  the  total  sum  paid  in  in- 
demnities is  very  high. 


SWITZERI.AND. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST   HAII^   IN    1915.  —  Schweiserisches   Finant-Jahrbuch,  1916,  17^ 
year,  Beine,  Neumann  and  Zimmermann,  1916. 

We  have  already  in  another  issue  of  this  Review  dealt  with  the  Swiss 
Financial  Yearbook  for  1916,  the  sixth  part  of  which  is  given  up  to  insur- 
ance. Of  the  different  branches  of  insurance  —  life,  accident,  fire  and 
transport  insurance  and  reinsurance  —  it  is  insurance  against  hail  which 
furnishes  the  facts  most  interesting  to  us.  This  form  of  insurance,  which 
we  have  studied  in  numerous  articles  in  this  Review  (i),  has  its  place  in 
this  yearbook. 

As  is  already  known  insurance  against  hail  is  afforded  in  Switzerland 
by  two  mutual  aid  societies :  the  Sckweizmsche  Hagd-VersicherungsgC' 
sdlschaft  of  Zurich  and  the  Paragrele  of  Neuchitel.  The  former  of  these 
extends  its  activities  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Confederation  and  in- 
sures all  agricultural  products  against  the  risks  of  hail;  the  latter  limits 
its  action  to  the  canton  of  Neuchatel  where  moreover  it  insures  only  vine- 
yards against  hail. 


(i)  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence^  November  191 5,  "  Agricultiii*^ 
Insurance  in  Switzerland  in  191 3  ". 
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The  Zurich  society  reports  having  received  premiums  in  1915  to  the 
amount  of  1,298,096  francs  ;  the  Paragrele  to  the  amount  of  34,007  francs. 
These  figures  are  much  the  same  as  those  for  the  previous  year.  Damages 
amounted  for  the  former  society  to  1,392,482  francs,  for  the  latter  to  316 
francs.  The  Zurich  society,  which  closed  its  year's  accounts  with  a  loss 
of  116,921  francs,  was  informed  of  some  9000  cases  of  loss,  1,327  occurring 
on  the  single  day  of  2  August.  On  this  occasion  its  reserve  fund  was  of 
great  use  to  it.  This  had  in  the  previous  year  been  augmented  by  603,393 
francs  derived  from  surplus  receipts.  To  meet  the  needs  of  1915  the  so- 
ciety drew  on  it  to  the  extent  of  305,662  francs.  Its  amount  at  the  end  of 
1915  was  4,490,822  francs  as  against  3,832.510  francs  at  the  end  of  1910. 

The  year  1915  was  very  profitable  to  the  Paragrele  which  was  appris- 
ed during  its  course  of  only  one  case  of  loss.  Its  reserve  fund,  already 
augmented  by  9,000  francs  in  1914,  received  ahnost  the  total  sum  of  the 
premiums.  This  happy  event  brought  its  total  to  108,750  francs,  as 
against  the  total  of  66,750  francs  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  at  the  end 
of  1913. 
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ITALY. 


MAGAI«DI  (V.)  :  VIstitvio  Nazionale  delle  Assicurazioni.  Extract  from  the  Rassegna  tVAssi- 
curazione  e  Ptevidenza  Sociale,  3rd  year,  16  July  191 6, 16  pages. 

In  this  interesting  pamphlet  the  author,  who  for  many  years  has  so 
competently  filled  the  office  of  General  Director  of  Credit  and  Thrift  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  shows  that  insurance 
—  and  especially  life  insurance  —  has  ever3rwhere  greatly  developed,  and 
that  State  intervention  has  seemed  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  its 
conditions.  The  legitimate  nature  of  such  intervention  follows  on  the  fact 
that  free  competition  does  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  constitution  of  insurance 
enterprises  which  do  not  technically  reach  the  standard  of  today  and 
which,  by  their  lack  of  frankness  or  even  of  good  faith,  cause  bitter  disap- 
pointments to  the  insured  persons  and  thus  impede  the  growth  of  thrift. 
Moreover  insurance  institutions  need  careful  watching,  for  they  accumu- 
late large  capitals  which  in  truth  represent  the  savings  of  individuals.  In 
Europe  the  point  has  not  been  reached  of  creating  by  law  public  institu- 
tions charged  to  insure  individuals,  save  in  the  case  of  several  tentative 
efforts,  as  in  Bavaria  where  by  the  law  of  13  February  1884  a  public  State 
institution  was  formed  to  insure  against  damage  by  hail,  and  in  Switzerland 
where  the  compulsory  insurance  against  fire  is  exercised  tmder  the  rule  of 
the  State  monopoly.  In  Italy  a  typical  example  of  institutions  of  this  kind 
is  given  by  the  Istituto  nazionale  delle  assicurazioni,  formed  by  the  law  of 
4  April  1912.  This  institution  enjoys  the  conditions  of  a  monopoly  and 
practises  life  insurance  in  every  possible  form,  the  authorization  given 
to  private  firms,  which  were  legally  practising  such  insurance  on  31  De- 
cember 191 1,  to  continue  their  activity  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
said  law  being  safeguarded.  This  national  institution,  of  which  this 
pamphlet  makes  clear  the  most  salient  characteristics,  began  work  on  i 
January  1913,  when  it  insured  capital  of  the  value  of  800  million  francs, 
ceded  to  it  by  the  various  Italian  and  foreign  companies  which  had  ceased 
to  operate  in  Italy. 
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URUGUAY. 


THE  MORTGAGE  BANK  AND  ITS  ACTIVITY 
IN  RELATION  TO  LAND  CREDIT    IN   1915-1916. 


SOUKCES: 

De  una  SBLAC16N  ENVIADA  POR  LA.  Oficina  db  Estadistica  y  PubUcadones  del  Ministerio 
de  Industrias  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  al  Instituto  Inteinadonal  de  Agri- 
cnltuza  (Report  sent  to  the  International  InstUvU  of  Agriculture  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
with  the  publications  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  of  the  Eastern  Republic  of  Uruguay). 


Recently  we  gave  some  notes  on  that  reorganization  of  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Uruguay  which  was  decided  by  the  law  of  15  October  1915  (i). 
We  then  made  dear  that  the  essential  bases  on  which  the  reform  of  the 
organization  of  this  establishment  was  framed  were  the  simultaneous  exten- 
son  of  its  function  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  modern  banks,  and 
reinforcement  of  the  safeguards  tending  to  ensure  its  financial  soundness. 

We  will  now  examine,  with  the  aid  of  some  data  sent  to  us  directly 
by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  of  Montevideo,  the  results  of  the  activity  of 
this  bank  in  the  year  1915-1916  in  relation  to  land  credit,  with  which  sub- 
ject the  reform  is  especially  concerned.  The  figures  which  we  will  give 
cannot  of  course  afiford  an  exact  idea  of  the  influence  which  the  reorgan- 
ization in  question  may  have  on  transactions,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  law 
enforcing  it  was  promulgated  in  October  1915,  that  is  to  say  when  the  finan- 
cial year  to  which  these  figures  refer  was  half  over.     But  the  figures  will 


(X)  See  IntemaHonai  Review  of  AgricuUural  Economics,  August  19x6,  page  78. 
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serve  to  show  the  importance  of  those  transactions  of  the  bank  which  are 
concerned  with  land,  and  also  what  the  bank  has  done  to  lessen  the  distur- 
bance of  the  national  economy  of  Uruguay  due  to  local  factors,  and,  even 
more  importantly,  to  the  European  conflagration  which  has  profoundly 
affected  all  credit  transactions  in  the  country. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  increase  in  the  operations  in  land  credit 
conducted  by  this  institution,  we  find  that  during  the  year  1915-1916  the 
bank  made  loans  of  a  total  value  of  3,562,400  pesos  (i)  as  against  2,032,700 
pesos  in  the  preceding  year,  which  gives  an  increase  of  1,529,700  pesos  or 
75  per  cent.  This  increase  is  yet  more  conspicuous  if  it  be  remembered  that 
in  the  year  1914-1915  the  requests  for  rural  loans  received  by  the  bank 
from  individuals  were  for  a  total  amount  of  5,140,400  pesos  and  the  amount 
lent  was,  as  has  been  said,  2,032,700  pesos,  while  in  the  year  1915-1916  the 
total  requests  were  for  8,404,100  pesos  and  the  sums  lent  amounted 
to  3,562,400  pesos.  Thus  in  1914-1915  the  loans  actually  made  repre- 
sented 39  per  cent,  of  those  for  which  application  was  made,  and  in  1915- 
1916  42  per  cent.,  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  the  increase  in  the 
loans  granted  last  year,  as  compared  with  those  granted  in  the  preceding 
year,  was  due  not  to  greater  willingness  to  accord  them  but  to  a  greater 
demand  for  them. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  bank  granted  157  loans  secured  by 
rural  mortgages.  The  average  sum  lent  was  21.62  pesos  a  hectare  (2), 
and  the  average  annual  interest  on  mortgages  was  1.73  pesos.  These  aver- 
ages calculated  on  the  hectare,  and  corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gaged properties  as  fixed  by  the  bank's  experts  and  to  their  annual  returns, 
were  49.29  pesos  and  1.99  pesos. 

The  following  table  gives  detailed  data  with  regard  to  the  mort- 
gages realized  by  the  bank  in  the  nineteen  departments  of  the  republic  of 
Uruguay. 


(1)  Peso  =  about  4s  ^d  at  par. 

(2)  1  hectare  =  2  acres  i  rood  35.383  poles. 
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Mortgage  Loans  in  1915-1916. 


Departments 

Number 
of  Mortgages 

Number  of  Mortgaged 
Properties 

Total 
Area 

Estimated 
Value 

of 
Properties 
according 

to  tne 

Bank 

Sums  for 

which 

Proprietors 

applied 

Sums  lent 
by  the 
Bank 

Amount 
of  Axuiual 

Interest 

on 

Mortgages 

hectares 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

Montevideo .  . 

6 

8 

298 

133.331 

4.335 

62,500 

34,000 

2,725 

Oitigas.  .   .    . 

6 

6 

12,246 

339,496 

16,841 

183.500 

169,000 

13.549 

Camelanes  .    . 

XI 

12 

2,430 

308,123 

13,328 

164,000 

148,800 

".930 

Ceno  I«axgo    . 

3 

3 

786 

35,004 

1,262 

20,000 

15,000 

1,182 

Cdtonia.  .    .    . 

12 

14 

2,489 

231,834 

8,690 

92,500 

74,900 

6,006 

DmazDO  .  .    . 

7 

II 

15,249 

729,268 

23,693 

256,000 

247,500 

19,843 

Flores  .   .    .   . 

4 

4 

1,692 

130,534 

4.960 

63,000 

49.000 

3.928 

Florida.  .    .   . 

5 

5 

1,413 

91,650 

2,968 

23,800 

15,800 

1,266 

Haldonado  .  . 

2 

9 

1,171 

45,291 

2,251 

25,000 

19,500 

1,563 

Minas   .  .    .   . 

15 

26 

8,082 

432,364 

18,021 

256,300 

189,200 

15.196 

PaysandtL  .   . 

34 

59 

51.715 

2,402,418 

97,^34 

1.253,500 

1,060,600 

85.035 

RioNegio  .   . 

,       S 

II 

17,674 

1.075,758 

47,233 

615.500 

529,000 

42.413 

Rivera.  .    .   . 

1       3 

3 

1,440 

46,082 

1,824 

30,000 

22,000 

1.763 

Rocha  .  .    .   . 

1       4 

9 

1,902 

68,401 

2,503 

45.000 

30,500 

2,445 

Salto 

3 

7 

17,008 

612,817 

26,250 

377,000 

331,000 

«6,538 

San  Jort  .  .  . 

II 

14 

3,135 

302,868 

13.037 

125,000 

118,000 

9,460 

Soriano.  .    .   . 

4 

4 

7,143 

434,440 

16.144 

244,000 

183,000 

14.672 

Taciiaremb6   . 

13 

22 

15,689 

589,348 

23,206 

352,200 

275,400 

22,105 

Trdnta  y  Tres 

:      6 

9 

3,279 

112,390 

4.650 

102,500 

50,200 

4,024 

Total  .   .    . 

236 

164,750 

8,121,427 

328,839 

4,291.300 

3,562,400 

285.653 

This  table  shows  that  while  the  bank  was  not  niggardly  in  the  matter 
of  granting  loans  it  made  them  only  on  the  largest  and  on  the  safest  secu- 
rity possible. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  1914-1915  the  total  sum  of  the  loans 
granted  surpassed  100,000  pesos  only  in  seven  departments,  whereas  in 
the  year  wWch  ended  in  1916  it  did  so  in  ten  departments.  In  the  two 
yeais  the  total  sum  of  the  loans  reached  its  maximum  in  the  departments 
of  Paysandilli^and  Rio  Negro. 
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If  the  distribution  of  loans  according  to  their  importance  be  examined 
the  following  facts  are  obtained : 


Distribution  of  Loans  according  to  their  Importance, 


Category 

Number 

of 

Mort- 

gag« 

Number 
of 
Mort- 
gaged 
Proper- 
ties 

Amount 
of  Loaiu 
gtBiitea 

Pesos 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Amount 
of  Loans 
granted 

From 

100 

to 

1,000 

pesos.   . 

3 

3 

2,700 

0.08 

» 

1,001 

)) 

2,000 

))     .    . 

17 

17 

27,200 

0.76 

» 

2,001 

» 

5,000 

»      .     . 

29 

31 

124,800 

3.50 

» 

5,001 

)> 

10,000 

»     .    , 

45 

68 

351*800 

9.88 

» 

10,001 

)) 

20,000 

»      .     , 

24 

45 

358,700 

10.07 

» 

20,001 

» 

30,000 

» 

13 

21 

330,700 

9.28 

)} 

30,001 

» 

50,000 

» 

9 

II 

400,500 

11.24 

» 

50,001 

» 

70,000 

» 

2 

2 

121,000 

3.40 

» 

70,001 

» 

100,000 

» 

8 

13 

677,000 

19.00 

)) 

100,001 

» 

140,000 

» 

3 

5 

366,000 

10.27 

» 

140,001 

)) 

200,000 

» 

3 

16 

575*000 

16.15 

» 

200,001 

)) 

400,000 

» 

I 

4 

227,000 

6.37 

Total.   .    .     157        236        3,562,400 


We  see  that  the  maximum  sum  of  the  loans  were  in  the  category  of 
those  between  70,001  and  100,000  pesos,  the  average  here  being  84,625 
pesos  on  a  mortgage.  However  it  may  be  said  that  the  generality  of 
loans,  if  their  amounts  be  regarded,  were  in  the  category  of  those  from 
10,000  to  100,000  pesos,  which  comprises  52.99  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum 
lent. 

As  regards  the  redemption  of  mortgages  the  year  1915-1916  gives  the 
following  figures : 
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Redemption  of  Rural  Mortgages  in  1915-1916. 


Dcpaitments 

Montevideo 
Ort^as  . 
Camelones 
Ceno  Largo 
Colonia  . 
Dtirazno. 
Flores.   . 
Florida  . 
Maldonado. 
Minas.  , 
Paysandt). 
Rio  Negro 
Rivero   . 
Rocha    . 
Salto  .   . 
San  Jos^ 
Soriano  . 
Tacoarembo 
Treinta  y  Tres 

Total.   . 


Nnmbet 

Number 

of 

of 

Mortgages 

Fropcrtks 

3 

4 

I 

I 

9 
4 

10 

18 

4 

3 

17 
6 

105 
5 

12 

30 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 
3 
9 

5 
6 
6 

3 

4 

2 

2 

84 


209 


Amount 

of 
Loans 

Percentage 

Repaid 

of  Total 

— 

Sum  Repaid 

Fraos 

— 

23,100 

2,24 

6,900 

0.67 

64,900 

6.29 

17400 

1.69 

14,200 

1.38 

187,100 

18.13 

96,600 

9-36 

287,700 

27.88 

2,300 

0.23 

9700 

0.94 

89,500 

8.67 

23,900 

2.32 

— 

""" 

23,000 

2.23 

16.000 

1.55 

125,800 

12.19 

39400 

3.89 

4,200 

0.41 

1,031,700 

— 

The  masdmum  number  of  redeemed  mortgages  is  fotmd  in  the  cate- 
gory comprising  loans  of  from  30,000  to  50,000  pesos.  The  redemptions 
in  this  category  amount  to  30.37  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  should  be  said 
however  that  many  loans  between  5,000  and  50,000  pesos  were  repaid, 
the  repayments  in  this  category  amounting  to  78.75  per  cent,  of  the  totaL 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORIVIATION  RELATING  TO  CREDIT 
IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


DENMARK. 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  DANISH  I,AND  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  1916. 

In  our  issue  for  April  1911  we  published  a  detailed  study  of  the  organi- 
zation of  rural  land  credit  in  Denmark ;  in  that  for  January  1913  we  indud* 
ed  a  note  on  the  activity  of  the  Danish  land  credit  associations  in  1911-12  ; 
in  that  for  February  1914  an  analogous  note  on  the  year  1912-13  ;  in  that 
for  January  1916  a  note  on  1914-15.  We  have  now,  the  information  which 
enables  us  to  establish  similar  statistics  for  the  year  1915-16.  To  make 
comparisons  easy  we  have  as  usual  distributed  our  facts  in  two  tables,  of 
which  the  second  gives  statistical  information  as  to  land  credit  associations 
which  grant  only  loans  on  first  mortgages,  while  the  first  includes  all  the 
mortgage  associations  founded  with  the  especial  object  of  granting  loans  at 
low  rates  of  interest  on  second  mortgages.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  all  these  associations  are  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  solidarity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  the  loans  granted  on  first  mortgages 
by  the  fourteen  associations  in  the  second  table  was  in  rotmd  figures  1865 
million  crowns  (i)  at  the  banning  of  1916,  that  is  more  by  367  million 
crowns  than  in  1910.  Since  several  of  these  associations  do  not  distinguish 
between  urban  and  rural  loans  we  cannot  give  exact  information  as  to  the 
debt  with  which  rural  landed  property  is  burdened,  but  it  is  estimated  as 
half  the  total  debt  (2). 

As  r^ards  the  activity  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark we  note  that  on  31  August  1912  it  contracted  a  new  debt  of  10,800,000 
crowns  and  was  thus  enabled  to  buy  from  the  Treasury  bonds  for  State  loans 
to  small  farmers  (Jordlodder  til  Landarbejdere).  The  bank  held  on  31  March 
1915  bonds  of  associations  for  land  credit  to  the  value  of  33, 144,000  crowns, 
and  Jordlodder  til  Landarbejdere  bonds  to  the  value  of  16,932,000  crowns. 


(i)  I  crown  =  about  is  i  y^d  at  par. 

(2)  See  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  1914,  VI.  67. 
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GERIVIANY. 


THK  BANK  OF  THE  I^ANDSCHAFT  OF  EASTERN  PRUSSIA  AT   KOENlGSBERCi  IN 

1015-1916. —     Der  Deutsche X>ckonomist,  Berlin,  29  July  1916. 

When  once  the  pre-war  conditions,  of  administrative  life  had  been  re- 
established in  Eastern  Prussia  economic  life  could  resume  a  more  normal 
course  within  this  bank's  sphere,  thanks  to  State  support  and  to  the  antici- 
pated payment  of  indemnities  for  losses  by  the  war.  The  bad  harvest  of 
191 5  certainly  made  recuperation  slow,  and  agriculture  had  still  in  many 
respects  to  suffer  from  the  measures  rendered  necessary  by  the  war. 

The  war  gave  a  particular  character  to  economic  life.  The  flocks  and 
herds  could  not  be  maintained  at  their  former  level :  in  many  casea  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  manures  and  concentrated  forage  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, and  on  the  other  hand  the  sale  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  products 
reached  important  dimensions.  Many  products  which  were  used  for  pro- 
duction in  time  of  peace  were  converted  into  money  which  flowed  into  the 
banks  and  savings  banks.  The  quite  extraordinary  increase  in  the  deposits 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Landschaft  of  Eastern  Prussia  is  thus  explained.  For  the 
same  reason  a  reduction  was  noticeable  in  several  cases  in  the  investments 
on  current  accotmt  and  other  investments,  which  were  transferred  to  credit 
accounts  ;  although  after  recurrent  oscillations  the  total  decrease  was  more 
important  at  the  end  of  the  year,  particularly  as  a  consequence  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  war  loan.  The  funds  entrusted  to  the  bank  and  the  impor- 
tant sums  paid  into  it  by  savings  banks  necessarily  remained  available  owing 
to  their  particular  character,  and  were  consequently  used  to  buy  Prussian 
and  German  interest- bearing  treasury  bonds.  At  times  the  bank  held  more 
than  47  million  marks  (i)  in  these  bonds.  The  issue  of  bills  naturalh'  de- 
creased owing  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  war  loans.  The  banks  could  there 
fore  grant  considerable  quantities  of  bills  at  moderate  rates,  gradually 
put  a  term  to  those  financial  operations  of  the  Landschaft  which  were  pend- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  take  back  the  bills  issued  by  the  I<ajQd- 
schaft. 


(i)  I  mark  —  11  3/^d.  at  par. 
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Financial  Statement  for  the  year  (  i April  1915-31  March  1916). 
The  following  are  some  items  from  the  profit  and  loss  account : 

Receipts. 

a)  Profits  on  Title- Deeds. 

r.  on  title-deeds  themselves 8,216,42  maiks 

■2.  on  inteiest  on  title-deeds 526,696.57  » 

3.  on  commissions  on  operations  with  ti- 
tle deeds 66,469.96  » 

601,382.95    marks 

b)  On  Commission — Commission  Account. 

1.  on  advances 17,352.20  marks 

2.  on  deposits 102,613.50  » 

3.  on  mortgage  operations 1,1 99-15  » 

;.  on  sureties 1,765.90  » 

V  <m  cuTxent  accounts 89,469.62  » 

6.  on  various  receiving  and  banking  oper- 
ations            14,201.91  a 


226,602.28         » 
320,327.14         » 


c)  On  Interest.  —  Interest  Account. 

d)  On  Discounting  —  Interest  on  Securities  Account. 

1.  Interest  on  securities 301,852.20    marks 

2.  Interest  00  treasury  bonds 823,041.64        » 

e)  Excess   Profit   on   Management  of 


Real  EstaU 

/)  On  Credit  held  and  redeemed 

Total  Receipts.    . 


1,124,893.84        > 

47,422.83        » 
57,700.80        » 


2,378,129.84        » 
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Expenditure. 


a)  Costs  of  Administration  [including  branches) . 

I.  Salaries 243,208.95 

s.  Indemnities  and  costs  of  transcription.         194,010.03 

3.  Carriage,  stamps,  telegrams,  telephone.  14,899.88 

4.  Printing  and  duplicating 22,661.73 

5.  Heating,  light,  water 13,153.74 

6.  Taxes  and  exchange  tax 62,527.11 

7.  Advertisement,  subsaiptions  to   news- 

papeis 8,671.59 

8.  Office  material  and  binding 14,152.73 

9.  Shaic  in  costs  of  the  general   council 

of  the  province  and  the  commission 

of  accounts 76.00 

zo.  Costs  of  meetings  of   general   council 

and  travelling  expenses 2,664.10 

II.  Travelling  expenses  and  indemnities 
paid  to  officials  of  cential  establish- 
ment and  branches i5>796.33 

12.  Rent 73»6i5-30 

13.  Costs  and  shaie   in  salaries  of  I«and- 

schaft 70,000.00 

14.  Various 5i»57i-89 

b)  Amortization. 

on  moveables.         42,482.40 

■  real  estate 126,000.00 

»  current  accoimt 121,001.00 

■  advances        »      47,110.00 

»  sureties 10,245.00 

various 242,604.47 

c)  Payments  for  life  insurance  of 
employees.  

Total  expenditure  .    .   . 


marks 


787,010.36     marks 


589,442.87         . 
9,657.65         ♦ 


1,386,110.88         » 
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The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  (profits)  amounted  thus  to 
992,018.96  marks,  as  against  558,313.30  marks  in  1914-1915  and  742,926.32 
marks  in  1913-1914.  Deducting  the  shares  due  to  the  dismortgaging 
funds  (21,466.30  marks)  and  159,160  marks  due  to  the  manager  and  the 
employees,  we  find  that  the  net  profits  amounted  to  811,392.10  marks. 

This  sum  is  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  To  the  bank's  savings  reserve  fund 28,879.11  marks 

2.  Three  quarters  to  the  special  fund  of  the  Land- 
schaft  of  East  Prussia  (entered  on  debit  side  of 
balance-sheet) 586,884.74      » 

3.  One  quarter  to  the  bank's  general  reserve  fund  195,628.25      » 

The  Savings  Bank.  —  The  Landschaft  is  responsible  for  investments 
in  the  savings  bank,  which  has  the  recognized  power  of  receiving  trust  funds. 
It  had  the  activity  expected  of  it.  In  spite  of  much  variation  in  the  sums 
entmsted  to  it,  owing  to  the  investment  of  savings  in  the  war  loans  and 
the  subscription  of  4.5  miUion  marks  to  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  loans, 
the  total  amount  of  savings  was  increased  by  about  one  and  a  half  million 
marks  during  the  year  and  was  at  its  close  more  than  nine  and  a  half 
million  marks.  The  profits  of  the  savings  bank  were  much  reduced  by  the 
amortization  of  its  title-deeds.     The  amount  of  its  investments  was : 

on     I  April  1915  (11,723  savings  bank  books)     8,027,701.77  marks 
on  31  March  1916  (13,509       »  »  »    )     9,605,115.14       » 

(includii^  credited  interest  amounting  to  319,391.73  marks) 

The  savings  reserve  fimd  is  invested  at  the  Landschaft  in  Prussian 
I/)an  tensolidated  stock  and  in  the  public  debt,  etc. :   Its  amount  was : 

on     I  April  1915  186,097.00  marks 

on  31  March  1916  (including  total  profit  for  1915- 

1916  of  28,879.11  marks)        222,779.10       « 

The  bank's  general  reserve  fund  passed  during  the  year  under  review 
from  961,844.33  marks  —  including  interest  and  the  quarter  of  the  net  pro- 
fits —  to  1,199,426.56  marks. 

The  baii's  total  profit  is  noticeably  more  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  increase  corresponding  to  that  in  the  circulation  of  funds  and  the  sums 
on  the  balance-sheet.  In  addition  to  the  profits  realized  as  commissions 
on  subscriptions  to  the  war  loans,  which  more  than  compensated  for  the 
depreciation  of  title  deeds  by  the  lowering  of  the  currency,  and  indepen- 
dently of  the  increased  profits  on  other  commissions,  the  increased  sum  com- 
ing under  the  head  of  interest  decided  the  results  of  the  year.  Costs  of 
administration  certainly  increased  noticeably,  owing  to  the  increase  in 
taxes,  in  contributions  to  enterprises  of  public  utility,  etc.  Before  the  bank's 
net  profit  was  determined  sums  destined  for  the  amortization  of  its  buildings 
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and  their  contents  were  deducted.  50,000  marks  was  paid  into  the  employ- 
ee's pension  fund,  which  amounted  on  i  April  1915  to  100,440.67  marks 
and  which,  thanks  to  interest,  was  104,180.67  marks  at  the  end  of  March 
1916.  If  the  sum  paid  into  it  as  above  be  included,  its  amount  was  154,180.67 
marks. 

As  appears  from  the  mortgage  account,  real  estate  was  mortgaged  for 
351,000  marks.  The  office  for  mortgage  loans  dealt  with  operations  fewer 
by  420  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  bank  sent  to  the  loan  funds  all  the 
correspondence  and  authorities  received  from  those  interested  in  the  land 
register  and  from  the  creditors,  so  as  to  focus  all  the  register's  operations  ; 
and  it  encouraged  recourse  to  credit  by  creating  second  mortgages,  together 
with  loans  on  bills,  and  by  granding  extraordinary  credits. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


LAND  SETTLEMENT  AND  THE  PROVISION  OF  CREDIT 
IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  (concluded)  (i) 

by 

Dr.  J.  W.  Paterson, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Western  Australia. 

§  3.  The  provision  of  credit. 

Land,  labour  and  capital  are  the  elements  of  production.  With  his  own 
hands  the  settler  in  Western  AustraHa  usually  provides  his  own  labour, 
and  the  government  supplies  the  land  on  easy  terms  ;  it  also  goes  a  very 
long  way  indeed  to  finance  the  farmer  by  means  of  loans. 

The  Bank  Acts.  —  By  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act,  1894,  a  bank  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  occupation,  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  farm  lands  within  the  State.  This  Act  with  a  number  of 
subsequent  amendments  was  repealed  by  a  consolidating  Act  in  1906 
which  placed  the  bank  on  a  new  footing.  Under  the  new  Act  the  bank 
was  placed  under  three  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  in  whom  is 
vested  the  whole  of  the  bank  property.  The  necessary  funds  are  chiefly 
provided  by  the  issue  of  mortgage  bonds  to  the  Government  Savings  Bank 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.  At  later  dates  they  have  been  partially 


(i)  See  the  first  part  of  this  article  in  our  issue  for  December  7916. 
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derived  from  the  General  Loan  Fund  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  interest. 
Since  its  re-constitution  under  the  new  Act,  the  operations  of  the  bank 
have  rapidly  increased.  The  amount  authorised  to  be  raised  under  the  1906 
Act  was  £1,000,000  but  by  amending  Acts  of  1907,  1909,  1910,  1912, 
1 91 3  and  1 91 4  its  capital  has  been  successively  raised  to  its  present  level 
of  £4,500,000. 

Objects  for  which  loans  are  granted.  —  Under  the  consolidating  Act  of  1906 
advances  were  made  to  settlers,  if  the  trustees  thought  fit,  for  specific 
objects  such  as  ring-barking,  clearing,  fencing,  draining,  water  conserva- 
tion, discharging  existing  mortgages,  also  the  purchase  of  stock  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Purchase  of  machinery  was  added  later.  Advances  to  any 
individual  could  not  exceed  £500.  Under  an  amending  Act,  1912,  the  pro- 
visions were  extended  in  various  directions  and  now  read  as  follows :  — 
«  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  bank  may  make  advances  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  or  grazing,  or  in  agricultural, 
horticultural  or  pastoral  pursuits,  to  an  amount  not  "exceeding  £2000,  or 
in  any  industry  that  the  governor  may  by  proclamation  declare  to  be  a 
rural  industry,  for  any  purpose  incidental  to  or  in  aid  of  any  such  business, 
pursuit  or  industry,  including  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house  for  the  bor- 
rower on  any  land  occupied  or  used  by  him  in  connection  with  such  business, 
pursuit  or  industry  ».  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  main  objects  for 
which  loans  are  granted  are  those  named  in  the  original  Act.  The  maximum 
limit  of  loans  has  been  greatly  increased. 

Agricultural  bank  methods.  —  Applications  for  loans  must  be  made 
on  a  prescribed  form  and  contain  full  partiailars  of  the  objects,  such  as 
clearing,  fencing,  stock,  machinery,  etc.,  for  which  the  advance  is  required. 

Each  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  i  per  cent,  of  the 
sum  appUed  for.  Loans  are  granted  for  sums  of  £25  or  any  multiple  thereof, 
but  at  no  time  shall  the  advances  to  any  one  person  exceed  £2000.  The 
security  taken  by  the  bank  is  a  first  mortgage  over  the  property.  A  bill 
of  sale  by  way  of  collateral  security  is  required  over  all  stock  and  machin- 
ery purchased  with  the  bank's  funds.  Mortgages  are  prepared  free  of 
charge  to  the  borrower,  but  the  latter  are  required  to  pay  the  statutory' 
fees  for  registration  of  their  securities,  amounting  to  a  few  shillings.  The 
whole  amount  of  an  approved  loan  need  not  be  paid  at  once,  but  progress 
payments  are  made  against  improvements  on  the  certificates  of  approved 
neighbouring  landholders.  This  last  provision  has  sometimes  been  abused. 
The  minimum  instalment  of  a  loan  payable  at  one  time  is  £10. 

Relation  of  bank  to  the  settler.  —  The  contact  of  bank  and  borrower 
begins  with  the  occupation  of  the  land,  but  crown  lands  being  valued  and 
classified  prior  to  selection,  the  bank  is  enabled  to  give  an  opinion  quickly 
before  the  settler  selects  the  land.  While  the  trustees  are  empowered  to 
fix  advances  on  land,  it  is  not  obligatory  on  them  to  do  so  in  every  case. 
They  may  use  their  own  discretion  when  the  security  is  considered  unsafe 
either  on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  land,  inadequate  area  for 
maintenance  of  a  home,  situational  disadvantages,  or,  in  the  case  of  special 
advances,  low  sale  value  or  insufficient  development.  Needless  to  say. 
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selectors  almost  invariably  choose  a  block  which  will  carry  an  advance 
from  the  bank.  Loans,  once  made,  are  only  liable  to  recall  for  breaches  of 
the  mortgage  covenant. 

Rates  of  interest,  surrender  of  securities  etc,  —  Loans  made  for  improve- 
ment purposes  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  rate 
chargeable  on  advances  made  for  other  purposes,  such  as  stock,  machinery  etc. , 
is  6  per  cent,  per  anntun.  Interest  is  calculated  on  the  daily  balance  and  is 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  ist.  of  July  in  each  year.  A  closing 
fee  of  los.  6d.  is  payable  on  the  discharge  of  every  mortgage,  and  a  production 
.  charge  of  5s.  is  made  in  connection  with  the  lodgement  of  documents  of 
title  for  the  registration  of  outside  dealings. 

Currency  of  loans,  —  All  loans  made  against  improvements  have  a 
currency  of  thirty  years,  and  are  amortisable  by  fifty  equal  half-yearly  instal- 
ments, the  interest  only  being  payable  for  the  first  five  years.  Stock  and 
machinery  loans  are  repayable  by  ten  equal  half-yearly  instalments  com- 
mencing three  years  from  date  of  making  the  advance.  It  is,  however, 
the  privilege  of  the  borrower  to  repay  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  loan 
at  any  time  without  notice. 

A  typical  transaction,  —  The  following  entries  in  connection  with 
an  advance  to  a  settler  in  the  Coorow  district  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  improvements  effected  and  the  system  of  progress  payments. 
Ever)''  inducement  is  offered  to  the  new  settler  by  prompt  progress  pay- 
ments, so  that  on  taking  up  land  he  may  immediately  find  employment 
as  his  own  master. 
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Transactions  in  connection  with  loan  of  £500. 
cooRow  district. 

1st.  Loan,  £125  approved. 

Date  Pajmients  Improvements 

29-7-08 £30  Well.  35  ft. 

26-8-08 25  Fence,  80  chains,  6  wires  at  6s,  6d. 

8-10-08 20  Fence,  53  chains,  6  wires  at  6s.  6d. 

—  -  Ring  and  scrub  70  acres  at  3s,  6d. 
3-10-10 15  Clearing  10  acres. 

—  —  Ring  and  scrub  30  acres. 
17-5-11 '  .  35  Clearing  35  acres. 


£125 


2nd.  Loan  approved. 

26-9-10 44  Fencing  147  chains,  6  wires  at  6s. 

9-1-11 146  Clearing  10  acres  at  20s. 

21-2-11 60  Clearing  140  acres  at  20s. 

—  —  Fencing  150  chains,  6  wires  at  6s. 
4-4-1 1 25  Fencing  103  chains,  6  wires  at  6s. 

-  —  Well,  28  ft.  timbered. 


«275 


2-3-11 


^rd.  Loan  approved. 
100  Mares 


Total  .    .    .  £500 


Stock  and  machinery  loans  are  granted  in  the  wheat  areas  only  when 
250  acres,  worth  20s.  per  acre,  have  been  cleared  and  rendered  fit  for  the 
plough.  lyoans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  and  machinery  are  limited  to 
£100. 

Extent  of  the  hank's  operations.  —  The  following  statement,  compiled 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees,  shows  the  total  amounts  advanced 
to  farmers  up  to  30  June  of  each  of  five  years,  the  amounts  repaid  and 
the  outstanding  balances  at  the  same  dates. 
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Table  VIT.   —  Operations  of  agricultural  hank  1910-14. 


Ad\'axicc.s  to  date  .  . 
Repayments  to  date 
Outstanding  Balances 


1910 


19ZX 


19x2 


£        I        £        I        £ 
1,257,082'   i,540,«4i    1,946.184 

321,122    563,430    665,4521 


1913 


£ 
2,582,937 
698,980 


1914 

£ 
3.089,575 
757.624 


935,960      976,811    1,280,7321  1,883,9571  2,331,951 


With  the  wider  objects  for  which  the  bank  now  grants  loans,  the 
greater  maximum  advance  made  possible  by  the  amended  (1912)  Act, 
and  above  all  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  settlers,  the  operations  of 
the  bank  have  steadily  increased  during  recent  years. 

Purpose  of  the  hank  loans.  —  Advances  may  be  made  for  effecting 
certain  improvements  already  referred  to,  and  also  to  a  more  Hmited 
extent  for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  implements.  Advances  may  also  be 
maide  to  lift  existing  mortgages  to  private  institutions  to  an  amoimt  not 
exceeding  three  fourths  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  already  made  on 
the  holding,  but  purchase  money  is  not  regarded  as  a  liability  under  the 
Act.  The  following  table  shows  the  various  purposes  to  which  bank  ad- 
vances were  applied  during  the  year  ending  June  1913.  The  last  column 
of  the  table  shows  the  total  amount  which  had   been  expended  on  the 
several   objects  up  to  date. 

Table  VIII.  —  Purposes  to  which  hank  advafvces  were  applied. 


Vot  year  ending 
30  June 


Total  amount 
to  date 


Uabil'ties  taken  over.  .  .  . 
For  purchase  of  stock  .  .  . 
Far  purchase  of  plant  .  .  . 
For  purchase  of  implements 
For  purchase  of  fertilisers.  . 
For  developmental  purposes 


£124,056 
67.941 

9,732 

435,024 

£636,753 


£231,353 

246,495 

6,494 

14,578 

3,278 

2,080,739 

£2,582,937 


The  amount  spent  on  the  development  or  improvement   of   farms 
cov-ered  a  variety  of  items.  As  usual  the  estimated  value  of  the  improve- 
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ments  was  considerably  greater  than  the  bank  advances  given  to  effect 
them.  Table  IX  taken  from  the  report  shows  the  value  of  these  improve- 
ments during  the  same  year.  The  last  column  also  shows  the  value  of 
the  several  improvements  effected  by  the  help  of  the  bank  up  to  date. 


Table  IX.  —  Improvements  effected  with  the  assistance  of  hank  funds. 


Clearing 

Cultivating 

Ringbarldng &  scrubbing  .    . 

Fencing 

Draining 

Water  supply 

Buildings 

Orchard 

Blackboy  &  poison  grubbing 


For  year  ending 
30  Jane 


Total  Gjnount  to  date 


285,350 

360 

338,816 

chains 
227,815 


acres 
10,529 


costing 

£ 
289,066 

no 

97,429 

68,145 

286 

35.096; 

3,207 


1,606 


£494,945 


1,174,521 

214,398 

1,706,435 

chains 

1,452,918 


321 


I        costing 

I 

I  £ 

1,471,636 

120,572 

246,472 

429,782 

5,945 

138,615 

87.075 

4.321 
13.786 

£2,518,204 


Proportion  of  loans  granted.  —  During  the  year  ending  30  June  the 
board  of  trustees  held  fifty  meetings  and  dealt  with  4,009  appHcations  from 
new  and  old  dients,  aggregating  £923,885.  The  loans  authorised  numbered 
3,442  involving  a  sum  of  £660,765.  Of  these,  sixty-three  applications 
representing  the  sum  of  £11,159,  were  subsequently  cancelled  at  the 
applicants'  request,  and  undrawn  loans  to  the  value  of  £155,734  were 
also  cancelled,  leaving  a  net  capital  appropriation  of  £493,872  for  the 
year.  Applications  amounting  to  £184,255  were  declined  in  full. 

Number  0]  clients.  —  The  accounts  closed  during  the  financial  year 
1913  aggregated  133  as  against  461  for  the  preceding  term.  New  accounts 
to  the  number  of  1358  were  opened,  making  the  total  number  of  accounts, 
current  as  on  30  June,  8326,  and  the  average  amount  of  borrowers' 
balances  £226  5s.  bd. 

Loans  to  farmers  in  other  States.  —  In  each  of  the  Australian  States 
the  local  government  has  established  a  system  under  which  financial   aid 
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is  rendered  to  the  farmers.  In  every  instance  the  scale  of  operations  has 
steadily  increased  in  magnitude  during  recent  years,  and  in  1914  involved 
a  large  outstanding  balance.  The  position  of  Western  AustraUa  relatively 
to  the  other  States  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  tables  which  are 
compiled  from  figures  furnished  by  the  Government  Savings  Bank  of 
Victoria. 


Tabi^  X.  —  Government  advances  to  farmers  (1909-10  to  1913-14). 


state 


Aggregate  advanced  to  30  June 


19x0 


X91X 


1912 


1913 


1914 


N.  S.  Wales  (i) 

Victoria 

Queensland 

&  Auatxalia  (2) 

W.  Australia 

l^asmanla 

Commonwealth 


1.362,853 

2,657,713 

235.793 

1,544.946 

9.187 


1,617,192 

2.797.323 

306,944 

1,786,762 

1,540^41 

14,610 


1,948,885 
2,954.618 

430.403 

2,064,583 

1,946,184 

18,636 


2,423,955 
3,208,903 
623,498 
2,370,076 
2,5^2,937 
23.915 


3.531,263 
3,491,008 
851,600 
2,601,450 
3,089,575 
41,004 


7,067,574 


8,063,072 


9,363,309 


11,233,284 


13,605,900 


(i)  For  years  ending  December  prior,  except  for  year  191 4. 

(2)  Includes  loans  to  other  producers  and  to  local  bodies  on  the  security  of  their  own  rales . 


All  of  the  States  have  made  heavy  advances  to  their  farmers.  Deduct- 
ing the  amounts  of  loan  moneys  repaid  in  the  several  States  at  different 
dates  from  the  amounts  advanced,  the  outstanding  balances  have  been 
estimated.  The  facts  are  stated  in  Table  XI. 
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Tadle  XI.    -  Government  loans  to  farmers  (1909-10  to  1913-14). 


SUte 


Balance  outstanding  at  30  June 
19ZZ 


N.  S.  Wales  (i) '(2)     795,113 


19x2 


19x3 


I 


928,086    1,074,358    1.396,336 


1914 


2.297,981 


Victoria :    .    .    .    .    (2)1,308,425     1.306,657    1,343,834    1,511,798    1,676,432 


Queensland   .    . 
S.  Australia  (3) 
W.  Australia 
Tasmania  .  .    . 


Commonwealth 


163,640;  206,997!      305,652:  470*795  636,790 

710,316  819,818;      966,670  1,150,020  1,264,417 

935.960  976,811    1,280,7321  1,883,957  2331,959 

8,521  13,561!         16,592'  21,089  36,965 


3.921.975    4.251,9301  4,987.838    6,433.995    8,244,544 


(1)  At  31  Dec.  prior,  except  in  191 4. 

(2)  After  deduction  of  special  principal  payments  in  advances. 

(3)  Includes  balances  to  farmeis,  and  other  producers  and  to  heal  bodies  on  the  security  of  the 


rates. 


At  the  latest  date  for  which  returns  common  to  the  States  are  avail- 
able. Western  Australia  had  greater  outstanding  balances  with  its  farmers 
than  any  other  State. 

Loan  operations  relatively  to  number  of  farms.  —  When  the  loan  oper- 
ations of  the  bank  are  contrasted  with  those  of  the  other  States,  the 
figures  become  still  more  striking  when  account  is  taken  of  the  actual 
number  of  farmers  in  the  various  States.  In  Table  XII  are  stated  the  total 
number  of  holdings  of  all  sizes  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  in  the 
several  States  in  1914,  the  outstanding  loan  balances  in  the  same  year, 
and  finally  the  amount  which  each  farm  would  carry  if  the  balance  in  each 
State  were  equally  distributed  among  the  holdings.  The  data  for  Queens- 
land are  not  available. 
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Table  XII.  —  Government  loans  atui  number  of  holdings  {1914)- 


state 


Number 
of  holdings 


Balances 
outstanding 


;  Calculated  loan 
i        advance 
'     per  holding 


N.  S.  Wales 
Victoria  (i)  . 
S.  Australia . 
W.  Australia 
Tasmania  .   . 


92,665 
66,811 
21,369 

13,371 


2,297,981 
i.5i',798 
1,264,417 

2»33l»959 
36,965 


24.8 

22.6 

592 

149-3 

2.8 


U)  1913- 


Such  a  comparison  gives  a  general  view  of  the  situation,  but  lays  no 
claim  to  completeness.  It  embraces  all  holdings  irrespective  of  size,  and 
some  States  have  a  greater  preponderance  of  small  holdings  than  others 
Examination  of  the  details  show  that  Western  Australia  has  relatively 
somewhat  fewer  of  the  smaller  sizes  than  the  oldei  States.  Its  differences 
in  this  respect,  are,  however,  trivial  when  compared  with  the  proportionate 
advance  per  holding,  and  it  is  clearj  therefore,  that  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  the  government  there  has  gone  much  further  in  providing  credit 
for  its  farmers  than  have  those  of  the  sister  States. 

Newness  of  farms  in  Western  Australia,  —  The  results  found  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  pay,  at  first  sight,  a  poor  compHment  to  the  farming 
conditions  prevalent  within  the  State.  It  should  be  recollected,  however, 
that  agriculture  in  Western  Australia  is  very  largely  a  new  development, 
and  that  its  operations  (Table  I.)  and  its  number  of  holdings  (Table  VI) 
have  increased  with  great  rapidity  during  recent  years.  The  newness  of 
its  agriculture  is  also  indicated  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  area  of  its 
lands  already  alienated  or  in  the  process  of  alienation  (Table  V).  This 
increase  is  not  only  relatively,  but  also  absolutely,  greater  than  the  corres- 
ponding increase  in  any  other  State.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  where  the  total  area  of  land  alienated  and  in  process  of  alien- 
ation is  stated  for  each  State  at  1901  and  again  at  1913  -  the  last  year 
for  which  complete  data  are  available. 
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Table  XIII.  —  Lands  alienated  and  in  process  of  alienation 
in  the  different  States  at  different  dates. 


Lands  alienated  &  in  process  of  alienation 


State 


190X 


1918 


Increase  in  Z2  yrs 


N.  S.  Wales 
Victoria  .  . 
Queensland  . 
S.  Australia . 
W.  Australia 
Tasmania  .  . 


(i)  2'o  30  June. 
(2)  /n  II  Yi  years. 


48,039,242 
23797.226 
16,325,132 

8,088,897 

9.585,144 
4*893.961 


57,818,023(1) 
31,171,956 
26,081,018 
12,451,709 
21,362,546  (x) 
6,341,817 


9.778,781  (^) 
7.374,730 
9.755.886 
4,362,712 

1.447.856 


Government  loans  are  not  intended  to  bolster  up  incompetent  farmers 
in  old  settled  districts,  but  to  finance  new  enterprise  and  open  up  new 
fields  for  the  settler.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  table  shows  that  of  late 
years  Western  Australia  has  taken  a  lead  in  the  establishment  of  new  farms, 
and  consequently  has  had  heavy  demands  made  upon  her  credit.  Reference 
to  Table  XI  shows  that  at  the  date  of  the  latest  returns  her  existing  loans 
to  settlers  exceeded  those  of  any  other  State. 


§  4.  Conclusion, 

Land  settlement  has  proceeded  in  the  State  with  great  rapidity  partly 
for  technical  and  economic  reasons  previously  discussed,  but  very  largely 
also  as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  land  pohcy  of  successive  governments, 
and  the  liberal  character  of  its  agricultural  loans.  Whether  in  certain  in- 
stances its  land  policy  has  been  too  vigorous  and  its  loan  system  too 
generous,  are  matters  with  which  this  article  is  not  intended  to  deal.  Its 
object  is  to  record  facts.  Present  indications  suggest  that  the  loan  policy 
will  be  modified  at  an  early  date  owing  to  the  growing  stringency  of  the 
money  market  resulting  from  the  war. 

Effect  of  curtailing  loans.  —  Should  the  loan  policy  of  the  government 
be  curtailed  for  the  reason  stated,  it  is  possible  that  a  number  of  new 
settlers,  possessing  no  resources  other  than  their  credit  with  the  bank, 
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may  repudiate  their  obligations  and  abandon  their  holdings.  This  is  the 
prime  danger  of  a  generous  loan  policy  which,  if  carried  too  far,  may  de- 
feat its  own  end.  The  bank  holding  the  mortgage  can,  of  course,  sell  any 
properties  reverting  to  it  with  the  improvements  thereon.  As  the  advances 
were  made  against  the  improvements,  it  need  not  necessarily  incur  loss. 
It  may  do  so,  however,  and  it  will  lose  the  settler.  During  1914,  eighty 
seairities  reverted  to  the  bank  in  this  way,  fourteen  unsold  properties  were 
carried  over  f roin  the  previous  year,  and  sixty  were  resold,  within  the  year. 
If  the  bank's  operations  must  necessarily  be  curtailed,  the  number  of  those 
resales  is  almost  certain  to  increase  in  the  future. 

Prospects  for  the  future,  —  Under  the  conditions  indicated,  a  premium 
win  be  placed  upon  the  possession  of  private  capital  by  new  settlers  seeking 
for*  land  in  Western  Australia.  At  the  i^resent  time  good  wheat  lands  are 
very  appreciably  cheaper  there  than  similar  lands  in  the  eastern  States. 
Should  a  period  of  temporary  depression  now  supervene,  in  the  event  and 
as  the  result  of  curtailments  by  the  bank,  the  diflference  will  become 
relatively  greater.  Depreciation  of  land  values  in  the  west  can  be  only 
temporary.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  wheat  yield  of  the  State  for  1915 
is  officially  estimated  at  13.5  bushels  per  acre  over  a  record  area.  A  factor 
likely  to  affect  prices  in  the  future  and  promote  settlement  is  the  opening 
of  land  connection  with  the  eastern  States  over  the  trans-continental 
railway  promised  for  the  dose  of  the  present  year. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE  RESULTS  OP  INTERIOR  COLONIZATION  IN  FINLAND. 

{Concluded)  (i).     , 

§  5.  The  component  parts  op  tb^  property  op  cownists. 

Having  distinguished  between  the  two  factors  in  colonia^tion  in  Fin- 
land, the  man  and  the  land,  and  studied  them  in  every  aspect,  we  will  now 
turn  our  attention,  to  the  results  of  their  joint  action,  and  the  question 
of  whether  or  to  what  extent  they  advance  the  work  of  colonizatiou.  We 
will  do  it  best  by  inspecting  more  closely  the  individual  forms  of  capital 
which  go  to  make  the  complex  assets  and  liabilities  of  fanning  and  also  the 
capital  invested  in  households,  secondary  businesses  and  the  like.  From  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  such  capital  and  groups  of  capital,  from  the 
changes  suffered  by  all  assets  from  the  time  the  colonists'  lots  were  taken 
over  until  the  dose  of  the  enquiry,  we  will  attempt  to  construct  a  picture 
of  the  results  attained  by  the  new  Finnish  colonists  and  of  their  limitations. 
We  wiU  examine  the  component  parts  of  the  property  in  the  order  in  which 
these  were  placed  at  the  end  of  §  2. 

I.  Capital  in  real  estate  of  the  farms. 

The  capital  in  real  estate  is  composed  of  capital  in  land,  capital  in  soil 
and  capital  in  buildings. 

a)  Capital  in  land.  When  the  lots  were  taken  over  the  average  gross 
price  a  hectare  (2)  for  the  total  219,628  hectares  comprised  by  all  the  land  of 
the  colonies,  and  for  the  appurtenant  buildings,  woods  and  hunting  and  fish- 
ing rights,  varied  according  to  the  grant  from  77  to  136  Finnish  marks  (3). 
The  average  price  a  hectare  in  the  seven  colonies  investigated  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (4),  86  Finnish  marks,  that  is  22  per  cent  less  than  the  general 
price.  The  price  of  land  was  of  course  distincly  higher  in  the  case  of  torp 
holdings  which  had  already  been  long  settled  before  the  b^;inmng  of  the 

(i)  The  first  part  of  this  article  appealed  our  issue  for  November  191 6. 

(2)  A  hectare  =  2  acres  x  rd.  35.383  pos. 

(3)  Z.261Z  Finnish  marks  =  is  at  par. 

(4)  IntemaUonal  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  November  19x6,  page  1x9. 
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colonkiBg  enterprise,  than  in  that  of  the  newly  allocated  lots :  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  former^  acx^rding  to  facts  furnished  by  the  Finnish  lease  offices 
(Helsingfors  1915),  642  marks  for  a  hectare  of  arable  land  near  the  demesne 
land  of  the  estate,  and  varied  according  to  its  situation  from  423  to  783 
Finnish  marks.  For  abandoned  torp  lands  the  price  varied  from  328  to  528 
Fimiish  marks.  For  meadowland  near  the  demesne  land  of  the  estate  an 
average  price  of  333  Finnish  marks  a  hectare  was  paid  and  for  meadows  some- 
what remote  that  of  239  Finnish  marks  a  hectare.  The  average  price;, 
for  a  hectare  of  woodland  was,  according  to  its  situation  in  relation  to  the 
demesne  land  of  the  estate  and  according  to  the  grant,  from  163  to  125  Fin- 
nish marks.  A  comparison  of  these  prices  with  those  obtaining  in  Russia 
proper  when  the  new  agrarian  reforms  were  carried  out,  or  those  accompany- 
ing the  colonization  of  new  lands  in  other  cotmtries,  shows  that  hitherto 
cdonizing  enterprise  in  Finland  has  succeeded  in  securing  land  at  relatively 
low  prices,  and  shows  too  the  circumstance,  connected  with  this  one,  that  the 
prices  of  land  in  Finland  are  as  yet  generally  lower  than  in  other  countries. 

During  the  time  of  the  enquiry  the  following  alterations  took  place  in 
capital  in  land.  By  the  inclusion  of  woodland  the  possible  taxable  value 
of  arable  and  meadowland  in  the  invest^ed  colonists'  lots  rose  by  37 
Finnish  marks  a  lot. 

As  a  result  of  permanent  improvements  —  such  as  breaking  new  land 
and  clearing  it  of  stones,  the  construction  of  larger  drainage  ditches,  the 
laying  ouf  of  gardens,  the  addition  of  loam  to  moorland  soil  —  the  capital 
in  land  increased  in  value  by  176  Finnish  marks  a  lot. 

Altogether  the  value  of  the  capital  in  land  rose  during  the  time  of  the 
enquiry  by  18,113  Finnish  marks,  an  average  of  213  Finnish  marks  a  lot, 
or  of  8.95  Finnish  marks  per  hectare  of  arable  and  meadowland.  The 
average  yearly  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  of  the  colonies  was  44  Fin- 
nish marks  for  each  lot,  7  Finnish  marks  of  this  sum  having  arisen  by  an  ■ 
ertension  of  area  at  the  expense  of  woodland  and  37  by  permanent 
improvements  of  the  soil. 

b)  Capital  in  soil.  According  to  the  author's  investigations  the  most 
important  part  of  capital  in  soil  consists  of  the  value  of  manure.  When  the 
land  was  taken  over  the  total  value  of  the  manure  was  76.2  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  capital  in  soil ;  at  the  end  of  the  enquiry  it  was  58.3  per  cent.  The 
relative  value  of  the  manure  was  lower  when  the  enquiry  closed  than  when 
farming  b^an  because  the  earlier  computation  was  made  in  spring,  the 
later  on  i  July. 

The  total  capital  value  and  the  percentage  of  it  represented  by  manure 
varies  not  only  in  the  different  colonies  but  even  more  in  the  different  lots 
within  one  colony.  This  is  because  some  lots  were  made  on  settled  land, 
previously  cultivated  and  tlierefore  more  or  less  manured;  while  others 
were  made  on  virgin  soil.  The  succession  of  crops  has  contributed  to  the 
same  end. 

The  total  value  of  the  stock  in  cultivated  soil  when  the  lots  were  taken 
over  averaged  411  Finnish  marks  a  lot,  aud  i,i6i  Finnish  marks  on  i  July. 
The  total  increase  in  capital  value  during  the  period  of  enquiry  amounted 
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to  69,779  Finnish  marks,  namely  an  average  of  750  Finnish  marks  a  lot,  or 
155-38  Finnish  marks  for  a  hectare  of  arable  land  and  67.36  Finnish  marks 
for  a  hectare  of  arable  and  meadowland.  A  relative  diminution  of  capital 
in  soil  is  to  be  noted  in  Kpskipaa  colony,  where  owing  to  the  remoteness 
of  the  arable  land,  as  compared  with  the  other  colonies,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  three  fidd  system,  the  live  stodc  could  not  be  increased  as  much 
as  elsewhere.  The  increase  in  value  of  capital  in  soil,  both  annual  and 
total,  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 

Increase  in  Value  of  Capital  in  Soil 


Total 
increased 

Valae 
Finnish 

marks 

Annual  increased  Value 

Components 
of  Capital  in  Soli 

By  lot 

By  hectare 
of  arable  land 

By  hectare  of  arable 

Finnish 
marks 

Percent. 

Finnish 
marks 

Finnish 
marks 

Percent. 

In  a  number  of  years. 
Total  value  of  manure 
Costs  of  clearing  dit- 
ches   

Costs  of  laying  out  do- 
ver  grass  fields  .  .   . 

Costs  of   tiansporting 
locun 

30,952 
2,537 
2,744 
1,187 

87 
6 

7 
3 

50.6 

3.5 
4.0 

1.7 

8.54 
0.94 
0.92 

0.34 

42,7 
4-7 
4.7 
1.7 

7-55 
0.60 
0.60 
0.25 

49-2 
3.9 
3-9 
1.6 

In  one  year. 
Costs  of  labour  .   .   . 

Seeds 

Mantures 

13,431 

".275 

1,635 

35 

30 

4 

20.5 

17.4 

2.3 

4-57 
4.15 
0.52 

22.8 

20.8 

2.6 

3-23 
2.77 
0-34 

21. 1 

18.1 

2.2 

Total  .   .  . 

63,779 

X72 

1 00.0 

19.98 

iob.o 

15-34 

lOO.O 

The  annual  increase  in  value  of  the  capital  in  soil  averaged  172  Finnish 
marics  for  a  single  lot,  19.98  Finnish  marks  for  a  hectare  of  arable  land, 
and  15.34  Finnish  marks  for  a  hectare  of  arable  and  meadowland  taken 
together. 

If  the  lots  be  classified  according  to  their  size  the  capital  in  soil  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  enquiry  is  found  to  average  as  follows  for  one  hec- 
tare of  arable  land : 

In  lots  having  an  area  of  less  than  2.5  hectares  —  350  Finnish  mks.  for  z  hectare 


From  2.5  to   5      " 

—  201 

»»          II       II     - 

"      5      "    7.5  " 

-  158 

1          II       II     - 

"       7.5    "TO       " 

—  X55 

1          II       ti     - 

"    xo      "15      " 

—  i6i 

1                       II               •!           - 

15  and  more       " 

—  173 

II                       II               II          - 
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Thence  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  capital  in  soil  in  the  smaller  hold* 
ings,  those  of  less  than  5  hectares,  isrelatively  greater  than  it  is  in  the  laiger 
farms ;  a  drcmnstance  due,  according  to  the  author,  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  smaller  holdings  live  stock  is  relatively  more  numerous  than  on  the  laige 
farms. 

c)  Capital  in  buildings.  When  the  85  lots  which  were  investigated  were 
taken  over  the  value  of  the  capital  in  buildings  was  as  follows : 

Buildings  appurtenant  to  the  lots 17,660  Finnish  marks 

Buildings  taken  over  with  the  land 39,8oi 

Taxable  value  of  sites  of  premises  and  of  roads  .  .         630        "        " 

Total  .   .   .     58,091 

On  I  July  1912  the  value  of  such'capital  had  risen  as  foUows : 

Buildings        187,867  Finnish  marks 

Taxable  value  of  sites  of  premises  and  of  roads  1*299        "        " 

Total  .    .   .     189,166 

Thus  the  total  increase  in  value  was  131,075  Finnish  marks.  If  the 
average  for  a  single  lot  be  calculated  it  is  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

When  the  lots  were  taken  over.  — 

Buildings  appurtenant  to  them 208  Finnish  marks 

Buildings  taken  over  with  the  land       468        "        " 

Taxable  value  of  sites  of  premises  and  of  roads.   .  ^        "        " 

Total  ...  683 

On  I  July  1912. 

Buildings 2,210  Finnish  marks 

Taxable  value  of  sites  of  premises  and  roads  •   .  15        "        " 

Total  .    .   .        2,225 


The  average  increase  in  value  on  a  lot  is  therefore  1,542  Finnish  marks. 

These  figures  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  addition  made  to 

the  value  of  the  capital  in  buildings  solely  by  the  colonists'  activity  in  farm- 
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ing  their  holdings  during  the  period  of  the  enquiry.  The  market  value  of 
the  buildings  —  the  effect  of  a  general  rise  in  prices  —  has  been  disregarded 
in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  the  whole  enquiry  as  already  Stated. 

As  regards  single  colonies  the  increase  in  value  of  capital  in  buildings 
was  greatest  in  Seppala,  whece  it  averaged  2,758  Finnish  marks  a  lot ;  and 
least  in  Nipuli,  the  average  there  being  427  Finnish  marks  a  lot.  The  num- 
ber of  dwelling  houses  on  the  85  lots  investigated  was  98  and  they  comprised 
224  rooms.  Thus  there  was  an  average  of  2.5  weather-tight  rooms  for  each 
lot  and  2.3  for  each  dwelling  house.  An  average  of  255  cubic  metres, 
measurements  being  taken  outside,  was  devoted  to  dwelling  house  room 
on  each  lot,  namely  236.  cubic  metres  to  living-rooms  and  kitchens  and 
19  cubic  metres  to  masonry.  On  an  average  2.2  members  of  a  family 
inhabited  each  living-room,  1.7  being  over  twelve  years  old. 

In  all  the  85  lots  there"  were  188  stables  and  byres,  that  is  an  average 
of  2.2  a  lot.  This  average  is  high  because,  as  already  stated,  many  colonists' 
lots  have  arisen  out  of  earlier  torp  holdings  which  usually  included  several 
buildings. 

The  buildings  for  storage  comprised,  when  measured- from  outside,  an 
average  of  62  cubic  metres  for  each  lot,  storerooms,  granaries  and  cellars 
being  included. 

The  value  of  buildings  averaged  for  each  member  of  a  family  175  Fin- 
nish marks,  or  270  for  each  of  such  of  them  as  were  over  twelve  years  old.  The 
author  observes  that  these  figures  represent  very  low  values  even  according 
to  Finnish  standards  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  capital  in  buildings,  as  in  that 
of  capital  in  land,  colonizing  enterprise  in  Finland  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
costs  very  low,  especially  where  it  has  been  possible  to  buy  up  older  build- 
ings cheaply. 


2.  Farming  Capital, 

The  farming  capital  of  the  colonists  can  be  analysed  as  capital  in 
machines  and  implements,  in  live  stock,  in  other  stock,  in  shares  in  the 
co-operative  funds  and  in  cash.  We  will  briefly  consider  these  components 
individually. 

a)  Capital  in  machines  and  implements,  WTien  the  colonists'  lots  were 
t^en  over  the  machines  and  implements  were  worth  15,642  Finnish  marks. 
t)uring  the  course  of  the  enquiry  their  value  rose  to  22,439  Finnish  marks 
and  on  I  July  1912  it  had  reached  the  sum  of  38,081  Finnish  marks.  Its 
greatest  increase  in  value  up  to  that  date  occurred  in  Seppala  colony,  where 
it  was  735  Finnish  marks,  its  least  in  Nipuli  colony  where  it  was  199 
Finnish  marks.  The  average  annual  increase  in  the  different  classes  of 
property  forming  capital  in  machines  and  implements,  on  a  single  lot  and 
on  a  hectare  pf  arable  and  meadowland,  can  be  shown  as  follows  : 
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Per  lisigle  lot 
Finnish  marks 

Per  hectare  of '  arable  . 
aiid  meadofrtaad 

Planish  marks 

i>fpr  macfainf^ 

8.15 

14.25 

2.40 

0.75 
11.30 
14.60 

1.75 
6.10 

6.74 

1-33 

0  20 

AfrirqKilfn]  T|iir4Mnf*ntff 

Jnvtuiary  of  stables 

Inventory  of  cow-byres 

0.03 
1.03 
1,28 

lovipiitory  of  dairy 

Carts  etc 

Household  implements. 

O.X4 
0.56 

Other  implements 

Total  .   .    . 

59.30 

5.31 

The  total  value  of  the  machines  and  implements  increased  on  an  aver- 
age dming  the  period  of  enquiry  by  264  Finnish  marks  for  each  single  lot 
or  by  2343  Finnish  marks  for  a  hectare. 

If  the  various  values  of  the  capital  in  machines  and  implements  in 
the  investigated  lots  be  compared  with  the  size  of  the  holdings,  it  appears 
that  such  capital  is  notably  greater  in  the  larger  than  in  the  smaller  of 
these ;  yet  when  the  average  for  a  single  hectare  of  arable  and  meadowland 
is  calctdated  there  is  no  great  difference  in  value  to  be  observed^  These 
facts  appear  from  the  following  table  : 

Average  Cash  value  of  Machines  and  Implements  according  to  the  Size  of  the 
Colonists'  Lots  and  for  1  hectare  of  Arable  and  Meadowland. 


Area  of  lots 
Arable  and  meadowland 


Na  of  lots 


Average  Value  in  Finnish  marks 


For  a  single  lot 


F6r  r  hectare  of  arable 
and  meadowland 


Up  to  2.5  hectares 

Prom    2.5  to  5 

•  3      »  7  5 
>       7.5    »  10 

•  10      •  15 

•  15      »  25 
25  and  more 

For  whole  area . 


2 
xz 

22 
ZI 
22 
13 

3 


85 


257 
Z48 
368 
378 
50Z 

757 
800 


448 


"5 
35 
55 
42 
40 

43 
20 


42 
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b)  Capital  in  live  stock.  The  capital  in  live  stock  rose  in  value  betw^een 
the  time  when  the  lots  were  taken  over  and  that  at  which  the  enquiry 
was  completed  from  53,549  to  100,190  Finnish  marks.  Thus  the  increase 
was  one  0147,641  Finnish  marks  or 87.1  percent.  The  average  value  on  ^ach 
lot,  when  taken  over,  of  this  capital  was  630  Finnish  marks,  and  on  i  July 
1912  it  was  1,179  Finnish  marks.  For  a  hectare  of  arable  and  meadowland 
the  average  value  was  63.38  Finnish  marks  at  the  earlier  and  110.37 
Finnish  marks  at  the  later  date.  The  live  stock  was  of  least  value  in  Siika- 
jarvi,  where  it  averaged  651  Finnish  marks  a  lot,  and  of  greatest  value  in 
Koskipaa,  where  it  averaged  2,245  Finnish  marks  a  lot.  The  total  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  capital  in  live  stock  averaged  549  Finnish  marks  a 
lot,  varying  from  145  to  983  Finnish  marks  in  the  different  colonies. 

If  the  live  stock  be  divided  into  the  two  groups  of  cattle  and  horses, 
and  their  value  from  the  time  when  the  colonies  were  first  established  until 
the  dose  of  the  period  of  enquiry  be  calculated,  the  average  increase  in 
their  respective  values  on  a  single  lot  and  on  a  hectare  of  arable  and 
meadowland  is  as  follows : 


CaUU, 

For  a  lot 

.  »     I  hiectare  arable  and  mead- 
owland   

Percentage  of  whole  capital  in 
live  stock 

For  a  lot  .    ,    . 

>     I  hectare  arable  and  mead- 
owland   

Percentage  of  whole  capital  in 
7  ^liye  stock  .  .. 


Wben  land 
was  taken  over 

z  July  19x2 

Amount  of  increase 

FuiDish  marks 

Finnish  marks 

Finnish  narks 

429 

763 

334 

4325 

71-44 

28.19 

68  0/^ 

64-7% 

— 

201. 

416 

215 

20.13 

3893 

18.80 

31.9% 

35.3%      • 

—  . 

It  thus  appears  clearly  that  the  capital  in  live  stock  has  greatly  in- 
creased on  the  colonists'  lots.  The  value  is  distributed  among  the  groups  of 
holdings,  classified  according  to  size,  as  follows  : 
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The  Capital  in  Live  Stock  on  Holdings  of  Different  Sizes, 


Area  of  arable  and  nueadowland 


No.  of  lots 


Average  value  per 


I^ 


X  hectare  anUe 
and  meadowland 


Up  to  a. 5  hectares 

From     2.5  to     5  » 

5  »      7.5  ■ 

7.5  »     lo  » 

10  »     15  » 

15  »     25  » 

25  and  more  .   . 


For  whole  area 


2 
II 
22 
12 

22 

13 

3 


85 


613 
801 

1,387 
1,766 

3,337 


1,179 


248 
152 
116 
107 

115 

105 

90 


IXC 


c)  The  capital  in  other  stock. 

Unlike  the  capital  in  the  groups  hitherto  examined  that  in  stock  other 
than  live  stock  has  remained  unaltered  on  the  colonists'  farms,  and  is  even 
found  to  have  undergone  a  slight  diminution  if  its  average  for  one  hectare 
be  reckoned.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  drctmistance  that  the  inventory- 
was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  enquiry  and  therefore  in  the  stunmer, 
a  time  when  stock  is  notoriously  at  its  lowest  in  farms.  Further  the  beds  of 
manure  were  reckoned  as  constituting  not  capital  in  stock  but  capital 
insolL 

lu  the  85  lots  investigated  the  capital  in  stock  was  of  the  value  of  8,882 
Finnish  marks,  averaging  105  Finnish  marks  for  a  lot  and  10.51  for  a  hec- 
tare of  arable  and  meadowland.  The  increase  relatively  to  the  outgoings 
varied  according  to  the  colonies. 

In  Nipuli  and  Kaskipaa  colonies  the  capital  in  stock  diminished  in  va- 
lue from  103  to  80  Finnish  marks  a  lot,  while  in  SeppSlH  and  Sippola  it 
increased  from  92  to  no  Finnish  marks.  The  increase  depends  chiefly  on 
the  presence  of  woodland  products,  such  as  firewood,  building  materials,  etc. 

d)  Co-operative  shares  and  cash. 

The  co-operative  shares  of  the  colonists  on  the  investigated  lots  were 
very  trifling :  when  the  land  was  taken  over  their  value  averaged  3  Fin- 
nish marks  for  a  lot  and,  on  i  July  1912,  13  Finnish  marks,  giving  an  in- 
crease of  10  Finnish  marks.  In  Sippola  and  Kaskipaa  such  average  value 
was  almost  three  times  that  of  the  general  average,  being  27  and  29  Finnish 
marks,but  in  Muddais  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  co-operative  enterprise 
whatsoever. 

As  regards  capital  in  cash  it  was  naturally  greatfer  when  the  lots  were 
taken  over  than  on  i  July  1912,  when  the  enquiry  clos4d'.    The  money  which 
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the  colonists  brought  with  them  came,  during  the  time  of  the  enquiry, 
to  be  represented  by  the  different  forms  of  capital  invested  in  the  farm.  When 
the  land  was  taken  over  the  capital  in  cash  amounted  to  11,296  Finnish 
marks,  averaging  thus  133  Finnish  marks  for  a  lot  and  13.25  for  a  hectare  of 
arable  and  meadowland.  In  Koskipaa  the  colonists  possessed  more  than  the 
average  sum,  namely  on  an  average  224  Finnish  marks  a  lot ;  in  Siika- 
jarvi  the  average  amount  possessed  on  a  lot  was  less  than  the  general  aver- 
age, being  not  more  than  30  Fiimish  marks. 

On  I  July  1912  Koskipaa  colony  still  held  most  capital  in  cash,  aver- 
aging 177  Finnish  marks  a  lot ;  while  Nipuli,  where  such  average  was  only 
48  Finnish  marks,  held  least.  For  aU  the  colonies  the  decrease  in  papital 
in  cash  per  lot  varied  from  37  to  107  Finnish  marks  and  averaged  43.  An 
increase  in  the  average  amount  of  cash  held  with  a  lot  occtured  only  in  Mud- 
dais  and  Siikajarvi  colonies. 


3.  Capital  not  directly  invested  in  Farming, 

The  changes  suffered  by  capital  not  directly  invested  in  the  farms, 
but  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the  colonists  and  therefore 
influencing  the  course  and  the  results  of  their  farming  activities,  will 
be  mentioned  shortly. 

a)  The  capital  in  household  goods  and  implements  had  the  following 
value : 

when  Uie  land  was  taken  over 

Household  goods 3,519  Finnish  marks 

implements.  .   .     2,139        >  > 

5*658  Finnish  marks 

On  I  July  1912  

»  goods s,i^^        »  » 

implements.  .   .     5,695        >  » . 

9,287         >  • 

Total  increase  in  value     . .    .• 3,629        *  V- 


The  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  a  multiplication  of  implements..  The 
yearly  increase  averages  9  Finnish  marks  for  a  lot  and  0.79  Finnish  marks 
for  an  acre  of  arable  and  meadowland. 

b)  The  capital  invested  in  other  businesses  decreased  in  the  course 
of  the  enquiry  from  34,590  to  9,692  Finnish  marks  ;  and  such  decrease  was 
made  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  money  invested  in  banks.  When  the 
land  wa^  taken  ovfr  the  sayings  deposits  of  the  colonists  averaged  280 
Finnish -piarks  for  each  lot;  and  on  i  July  1912  the  deposits  had  been  almost 
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entirely  withdrawn,  and  the  average  amount  remaining  in  the  bank? 
was  for  each  lot  only  38  Finnish  marks.  On  the  other  hand  the  sum  paid 
for  life  insurance  rose  during  the  period  of  enquiry  from  1,020  to  1,790  Fin- 
nish marks,  that  is  by  779  Finnish  marks,  an  average  of  9  marks  for  a  lot. 

When  the  land  was  taken  over  the  average  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  other  businesses  was  407  Finnish  marks  for  each  lot.  In  Muddais 
colony  it  was  highest,  namely  1,023  Finnish  marks ;  in  Siikajarvi  it  was 
lowest  r-  66  Finnish  marks.  In  1912  the  average  for  a  lot  had  fallen  to 
115  Finnish  marks. 

The  author  reckons  as  capital  in  other  businesses  that  invested  in 
accessory  industries  and  leasehold  and  other  rights. 

c)*The  capital  in  personal  belongings,  such  as  clothes  and  furniture, 
was  worth  28,484  Finnish  marks  when  the  land  was  tak^  over,  giving  an 
average  of  335  marks  for  a  farm  or  family.  On  i  July  1912  it  had  not  no- 
tably increased,  being  33,269  Finnish  marks,  which  gave  an  average  of  391 
marks  for  a  family.  The  annual  increase  therefore  averaged  11  marks  for 
a  bt  and  seems  very  trifling.  The  reason  for  its  slightness  is,  according  to 
the  author,  that  after  the  lots  had  been  taken  over  the  colonists  were  much 
occupied  in  setting  their  farms  in  order  and  had  Uttle  time  in  which  to  supply 
themselves  with  clothes,  furniture  and  other  personal  possessions. 

d)  The  service  of  paying  woodland  dues,  that  is  woodland  rents 
and  amortization  payments  attached  to  the  earlier  debt  with  which 
woods  were  burdened,  was  during  the  period  of  the  enquiry  of  the  value 
of  30,615  Finnish  marks,  an  average  of  360  marks  for  a  lot  and  of  33.72 
for  an  acre  of  arable  and  woodland. 

Payments  of  this  description  are  highest  in  Koskipaa  colony  where  they 
average  1^053  Finnish  marks  a  lot,  and  lowest  in  Siikajarvi  and  Nipuli  where 
they  average  214  Finnish  marks  a  lot. 

Finally  as  regards  hereditary  payments  and  presents  these  occurred 
in  only  three  colonies  —  Siikajarvi,  Nipuli  and  Koskipaa  —  and  amounted 
to  3,580  Finnis}i  marks.  ' 

In  the  following  table  all  the  capital  of  the  colonists  represented  by 
their  farming,  before  and  after  the  lands,  were  taken  over  and  on. i  July 
1912,  is  set  out. 
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§  6.  The  liabilities  of  the  colonists. 

During  the  period  of  enquiry  into  the  colonists'  lots  not  only  the 
property  but  also  the  liabilities  of  the  colonists  underwent  changes,  in  the 
manner  which  will  now  be  described. 

1.  The  State  debt  on  the  land. 

When  the  colonists  were  settled  the  State  granted  the  lots  as  bearing 
their  full  taxable  value.  The  amount  with  which  the  farms  (woodland  being 
excepted)  on  the  85  investigated  lots  were  burdened  was  174,236  Finnish 
marks,  giving  an  average  of  2,049  Finnish  marks  for  a  lot  and  206.19  Finnish 
marks  for  a  hectare  of  arable  and  meadowland.  This  debt  on  the  land  (prior 
debt)  has  been  lessened  by  annual  payments  in  redemption,  but  on  the  other 
hand  has  been  increased  when  woodland  has  been  subjected  to  agriculture 
and  the  area  farmed  thus  extended.  Altogether  the  debt  to  the  State  has 
diminished  only  by  4,826  Finnish  marks,  giving  for  each  lot  an  average 
decrease  of  56  marks.  These  low  figures  are  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  State,  in  the  first  years  after  the  lots  had  been  taken  over,  did  not 
compel  the  colonists  to  make  payments  in  redemption. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  of  enquiry'  this  prior  debt  was  of  169,410 
Finnish  marks,  giving  an  average  of  1,993  marks  for  a  lot  and  186.57  ^^^  ^ 
hectare  of  arable  and  woodland. 

2.  Loans  from  banks  and  private  persons.  Debts  of  this  category  have  dur- 
ing the  period  of  enquiry  altered,  in  respect  of  their  total  amount  and  the 
average  for  a  single  lot  and  for  a  hectare  of  arable  and  meadowland,  as 
follows : 
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When  the  land 
was   taken  over 

Finnish  marki 

On  I  July  zyza 
Finnish  marlcs 

Increase 
Finnish  nMTts 

Total  amount. 

Other  debts 

3,oio 
5,080 

17,475 
24.456 

14.465 
19.466 

Total  .    .    . 

8,090 

4a,o9i 

33,931 

Average  per  lot. 

Debts  to  banks 

Other  debts 

35 
60 

205 
289 

170 
229 

Total 

95 

494 

399 

Average  per  hectare  of  arable  and 
meadowland. 

Debts  to  banks 

Other  debts 

3.56 
6.01 

19.24 
27.03 

15.68 
21.02 

Total  .    .    . 

9.57 

46.27 

36.70 

Most  colonists  have  received  credit  from  the  co-operative  funds  and 
savings  banks  and  only  few  loans  from  individuals.  On  i  July  1912  Tak- 
kula  and  Nipuli  colonies  were  most  indebted  to  banks,  their  debts  of  this 
description  averaging  130,  increased  from  57  Finnish  marks,  for  a  lot.  The 
increase  of  indebtedness  to  banks  in  Nippuli  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
nine  colonists  became  burdened  with  a  debt  of  4,000  Finnish  marks  as  a 
result  of  fraudulent  discotmting,  and  implicated  their  property  in  conse- 
quence. 

Loans  from  private  persons  are  very  considerable  in  the  colonies  of 
Muddais  (average  yearly  increase  of  117  Finnish  marks  a  lot),  Seppala 
(of  78  Finnish  marks),  Takkula  (of  43  Finnish  marks)  and  Nipuli  (of 
39  Finnish  marks). 

3.  Current  debts.  The  author  reckons  among  these  debts  such  as  have  a 
more  accidental  character  and  do  not  bear  interest.  Such  is  the  credit 
which  the  country  tradespeople  afford  for  goods  ordered  by  the  colonists. 
These  debts  were  relatively  very  great  in  Nipuli  colony  where  their  annual 
increase  averaged  286  Finnish  marks  a  lot.  The  average  annual  increase 
in  current  debts  among  all  the  lots  investigated  was  30  Finnish  marks  per 
lot  or  2.80  Finnish  marks  per  hectare  of  cultivated  land. 

3.  Debts  incurred  to  the  forests.  Since  it  was  the  aim  of  the  whole  en- 
quiry to  discover  the  action  on  agriculture  only  of  such  capital  as  was  in- 
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vested  in  farmtag,  th^  forest  duiE^  ^^e  reckimed  among  the  liabiHties  the 
colonists  incurred  by  forestry,  as  against  the  uses  they  made  of  their,  wood- 
land poissessions. 

The  total  value  of  the  forest  dues  from  the  time  the  land  was  taken 
over  until  the  dose  of  the  period  of  enquiry  was  52,434  Finnish  marks. 
The  yearly  average  for  a  lot  was  138  Finnish  marks,  or  for  a  hectare  of  cul- 
tivated land  13.05  Fixjish  marks.  From  the  total  sum  of  the  forest  dues 
79.7  per  cent,  must  be  deducted  as  the  value  of  the  woodland  products 

(fuel)  and  20.3  per  cent,  as  that  of  pasturage 

The  firewood  used  on  the  farms  is  for  the  most  part  gathered  from  the 
fallen  wood,  and  wood  having  a  market  value  is  seldom  used  as  fuel. 
In  Muddais,  where  there  is  less  woodland  than  in  the  other  colonies,  the 
colonists  take  firewood  from  their  wood  most  sparingly.  It  has  happened 
that  firewood  has  been  sold  by  the  colonists  outside  a  colony,  being 
transported  by  water.  •  In  Takkula  the  colonists  procure  their  firewood 
from  distant  forests  and  therefore  are  very  careful  in  their  use  of  it.  The 
costs  of  importing  wood  are  a  considerable  burden  on  the  farming  of  the 
colonists.  The  yearly  value  of  the  woodland  pa^urage  in  the  different 
colonies  for  single  lots  is  computed  by  the  author  as  foUows : 


Muddais  -.  -   -^ 

Sippola 

Siikajarvi 

Nipuli 

KosldpAa 

Takkttla 

ScppW' ^   . 

-  Average  for  ^  lot 


Horits 

Finnish  tryirlgi 


8 

12 

I 
3 


Cows 
Finnish  marks 


22 
16 

16 
24 

39 
12 

9 


.21 


Shup 
Finnish  marks 


The  sum  of  inheritances  and  presents  received  by  the  colonists  during 
the  time  of  the  enquiry  was  5,687  Finnish  marks,  an  average  of  67  Finnish 
marks  for  a  lot  or  6.27  for  a  hectare  of  land.  ' 


§  7.  Changes  in  assets  and  uapiuties  and  the  net  profit  made. 

The  two  preceding  sections  have  given  the  alterations  in  the  single  as- 
sets and  liabilities  and  the  groups  of  these.  We  will  now  resume  and  conx-. 
paid  all  assets  and  liabilities  as  they  were  both  before  and  after  the  lots  were 
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taken  over  and  at  the  dose  of  the  period  of 
then  appear. 

enquiry.    The  net  profit  will 

AflBCtS 

Liabilities 

Net  profits 

PiimJdi  marks 

Finnish  marks 

Finnish  marks 

For  whole  area. 

Before  lands  were  taken  over  .   .    . 
After         »         »          »         »      •   .   . 
On  I  July  1912 

176,060 
350,296 
644,235 

11,055 
185,291 
281,051 

165,005 
165,005 
366,184 

Average  for  i  lot. 

• 

Before  lands  were  taken  over  .  .    . 

2,071 

130 

I.94I 

After         »         »           »        »      .    .   . 
On  I  July  1912 

4,120 
7,614 

2,179 
3,306 

1,941 
4,308 

Average  for  1  hectare  cultivated  land. 

Before  lands  were  taken  over  .   .   . 
After        »         »           »        »      .    .  . 
On  I  July  X912 

203.22 

414.41 
712.89 

13.07 
219.26 
309.50 

195.15 
195.15 
403.39 

From  this  it  appears  that  assets,  liabilities  and  net  profits  were  notably 
increased  during  the  period  of  enquiry.  The  relative  values  of  single  assets 
and  their  alteration  can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures; 


Before 
lands  were  talcen  over 


After 
lands  were  talcen  over 


X  July  19x2 


Farming 

Household 

Secondary  businesses    .... 

Personal  posseaaioos 

Debts  recoverable  by  colonists 

Total  .   . 


60.9  % 

3.2  % 

19.6  % 

16.3  % 


100% 


80.3  % 
I-6  o/^ 
9.9  % 


100% 


86.6  % 

1.4  % 
1.6  o/^ 

5.1% 
5.3  % 


100% 


The  largest  part  of  this  property  was  thus  bound  up  with  farming  and 
its  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  invested  increased  from  60.9  per  cent, 
before  the  land  was  taken  over  to  86.6  per  cent,  on  i  July  1912. 

In  the  individual  colonies  the  course  of  this  process  was  various,  ac- 
cording to  whether  before  the  lots  were  taken  over  there  were  already  farms 
on  their  sites  or  not.  In  Koskipaa,  Nipuli  and  Siikajarvi  the  colonists  found 
small  farms  ready-made  at  the  time  of  colonization,  and  therefore  the 
farming  capital  in  these  places  was  already  considerable  before  the  land  was 
taken  over.  The  same  holds  good  for  Seppfila  colony  where  most  of  the 
colonists  were  previously  torpars^  Conditions  were  different  in  the  colo- 
nies of  Muddais,  Sippola  and  Takkula  where,  before  the  land  was  taken 
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over,  the  capital  invested  in  secondary  businesses  was  most  important. 
After  the  lots  had  been  taken  over  the  class  of  capital  previously  domi- 
nant continued  to  form  a  high  percentage  of  the  whole  value  involved, 
yet  the  distribution  of  the  components  of  capital  tended  to  be  somewhat 
equalized  in  the  different  colonies,  except  in  Seppala  colony  where  at  the 
close  of  the  enquiry  the  farming  capital  was  in  distinctly  higher  proportion 
than  in  the  others. 

The  following  table  makes  these  facts  clear  : 

Proportionate  Distribution  of  Component  Parts  of  Capital  invested 
in  the  Colonies.  , 


Components  of  Capital 


Before  land  t»as  taken  over: 

Parmixig 

Household 

Secondaiy  biisinesses 

Personal  belongings 

Forestry  etc 

Average  for  i  lot  in  Finnish  marks 


Huddais 


Sippola 


411% 

2-6% 
38.1  % 
18.2% 

100  %      100  % 
2.679     2.781 


54-7% 

3-4  % 

24-6% 

173% 


71.6  %J74.3  % 
51%:  3.8% 
6.9  %j  6.5% 

16.4%  15-4% 


After  land  was  taken  over: 

Farming 

Household 

Secondary  businesses.  .  . 
Personal  belongings  .  .  . 
Forestry  etc r 


69.3% 

1-3% 

19.9% 

9.5% 


Average  for  i  lot  fn  Finnish  marks 


76.3% 
1-8% 

12.9% 
9.0% 


Sii- 
kajarvi 


NipuU 


100  % 
957 


84.9% 
2.7% 
3.7% 

8.7% 


100% 
5,132 


100% 
5.305 


100% 
1,794 


100% 
1,309 


86.3% 
2.0% 
3.5% 
8.2% 


xoo% 
«,457 


K08- 
kip&ft 


78.6% 

3.7% 
6.2% 

11.5% 


100% 
2,908 


87.6% 


2.2% 
3.6% 


100% 
5,050 


Takkula 


60.5% 

2.3% 

17.6% 

19.6% 


100% 
2,450 


Seppftlft 


76.1% 
2.8% 

9.1% 
12.0  o/^ 


78.1% 
1.3% 
9-8% 

10.8% 


xoo% 

4,405 


100% 
1,380 


94.0  0/0 
0.7% 
2.3% 
3.0% 


100% 
5,470 


On  I  July  1912 

Farming 

Household 

Secondary  businesses    ..... 

Personal  belonging^ 

Forestry  etc 

Average  for  i  lot  in  Finnish  marks 


871  % 

1-7% 
II  % 
5.9% 
4-2% 


874% 
1.4% 
2.5% 
5.8  % 
2-9% 


86.9  % 
1.5% 
0.8% 

4.7% 
6.1  % 


100  ./i      100% 
8,3861    8,607 


878% 
1-3% 
0.1  % 
5.3  % 
5.5% 


".70 


1.2% 


4.0% 
13.0% 


83.8% 

1.6% 

4-7  % 
6-4  % 
3.5% 


92.6% 

1.2% 

0.4  % 

37% 
2.1  % 


I 


100%  j   100%  I   100%  I   100% 
4,269     3,994'  10.5451    8,926 


100% 
12,168 
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For  the  purpose  of  a  comparison  with  these  figures  the  author  gives  also 
data  as  to  the  total  assets  of  Siberian  colonists.  In  Popov  (i)  these  averaged 
in  the  colonists'  lots  investigated  by  him  1,365  roubles  (2)  a  lot,  distributed 
as  follows  : 


Cattle  and  poultry 387  roubles 

Farming  implements,  carts  etc 322 

Buildings 316 

Clothes 286 

Crockery  and  fufniture, 54 

Total  .    .    .  1,365 


28.4 

% 

23.6 

% 

23.1 

% 

21.0 

% 

3.9  % 


—    100 


The  average  percentage  of  the  liabilities  in  the  lots  investigated  was 
as  follows : 


Dtbt  on  the  land  .  .   . 
other  debts  bearing  interest 

Current  debts 

Use  of  woodland.  ,    .   . 


When 
lots  were  taken  over 

After  they 
had  been  taken  over 

I  July  X9za 

t  .  . 

Percent. 

73.1 
26.9 

Percent. 
94.0 
%.3 
1.7 

Pucent. 
6C.3 

4.1 
20.7 

•  • 

ZOO 

100 

100 

Thus  when  the  land  was  taken  over  debts  to  savings  banks  and  pri- 
vate persons  predominated.  After  it  had  been  taken  over  these  items  be- 
came, as  compared  with  the  debt  on  the  land,  almost  negligible,  but  on 
I  July  1912  were  quite  noticeable.  The  debt  on  the  land  although  at  first, 
as  we  have  already  said,  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  colonists  to  make  an- 
nual payments  towards  redeeming  it,  sank  from  94  per  cent,  to  60.3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sum  of  the  liabilities. 

The  oscillations  of  these  liabilities  in  the  single  colonies  appear  in  the 
following  table : 


(i)  Angaben  iiber  die  budget-wirt^chafUiche  Untersuchung  von  75  Vbersiedlerwirtschatten 
in  den  Kreisen  Kttsianaisk,  Aktjnbinsk  und  Uralsk.  Orenburg,  1911,  pp.  10  et  seq. 
(2)   I  rouble  =  about  25.    iy%d.  at  par. 
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RelaUve  Percentage  of  Chief  Liabilities  of  Different  Colonies. 


LiabiUtks 

Muddais 

SIppola 

Sii- 
kajarvi 

NipuU 

Kos- 
kipAft 

Takkula 

SeppAUL 

Before  lands  were  taken  over: 

Debt  on  land 

Debts  bearing  interest 

Current  debts .    -    - 

59.0 
41.0 

30.5 
69.5 

44-4 
55.6 

99.9 
O.I 

100 



100 

100 

Forest  dues  etc 

— 

Average  for  i  lot  in  Finnish  marks 

zoo 

144 

xoo 

121 

zoo 

187 

zoo 
t23 

ZOO 

10 

zco 
89 

zoo 
262 

94.5 
3.2 
2.3 

95.5 
1.4 

31 

8X.7 

8.1 
10.2 

90.3 
9.6 

O.I 

99-5 
0.5 

95.6 
4.4 

94.0 
6.0 

Debts  bearing  interest 

Current  debts 

Forest  dues  etc. 

— 

Average  for  x  lot  in  Finnish  marks 

IOC 

2.597 

100 

2.645 

100 
1.025 

xoo 
1,271 

xoo 

2.152 

xoo 

2.044 

zoo 
4»352 

I  July  1912; 

Debt  on  land ...   -    .    .    , 

66.4 
17.8 

15.3 

72.5 
5.7 

6.8 
15.0 

39.3 
10.2 
I  ^  I 

509 

19.3 

T'>   C 

53.4 
9.9 

36.7 

53.8 
28.8 

17.4 

69.1 
11.6 

Debts  bearing  interest 

Forest  dues  etc 

37-4  !    17-3 

1 

19.3 

Average  for  i  lot  in  Finnish  marks 

xoo 

3,552 

xoo 

3,472 

XOO 

2,196 

ZOO 
2,297 

zoo 

3.478 

xoo 

3.521 

100 
5,853 

Altogether  assets  have  on  an  average  increased  by  84.8  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  capital  when  the  land  was  taken  over,  and  liabilities  by  only 
51.7  per  cent.  When  the  land  was  taken  over  the  liabilities  amounted  to 
52.9  per  cent,  of  the  total.capital  and  on  i  July  1912  to  43.4  per  cent.  The 
debts  have  increased  relatively  only  in  Nipuli  colony,  namely  itova  51.8  per 
cent,  to  57.5  per  cent.  Yet  even  here  there  was  an  increase  of  net  profit. 
The  increase  of  debts  was  to  that  of  assets  in  the  ratio  of  32.3  to  100. 

For  one  hectare  of  cultivated  land  the  average  increase  of  assets  is 
valued  at  298.48  Finnish  marks,  that  of  liabilities  at  90.27  Finnish  marks. 
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As  the  size  of  the  farms  increases  so  does  the  amount  of  both  the  as- 
sets and  the  liabilities,  yet  if  the  average  for  one  hectare  of  cultivated  land 
be  calculated  it  is  found  that  both  decrease  with  the  size  of  the  farms. 

The  yearly  increase  of  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  single  colonies  ap- 
pears from  the  following  figures  : 


Average  assets  far  a  lot. 


In  Seppala  yearly  increase    of 

"  Sippola 

"  Takkula 

"  Muddais 

"  Siikajar\d 

"  Kosldpaa 

"  Nipuli 


Average  liabilities  for  a  lot. 


In  Siikajarvi  yearly  increase  of 

"  NipuU 

"  Seppala 

'  Takkula 

"  Sippola 

"  Muddais 

"  Koskipaa 


1,252   Finnish  marks 
987 
847 
751 
741 

665 
455 


349 
306 
281 
277 
247 
220 
162 


Additional  figures  will  answer  a  question  which  has  great  interest  for 
the  whole  enquiry.  What  was  the  colonists'  net  profit  from  the  time  the  lots 
were  taken  over  until  i  July  1912  ?  The  difference  between  the  assets  and 
Habilities  gives  this  information: 


In  Seppdia 

»  Sippola 

»  Takkula 

B  Muddais 

»  KoskipM 

■  Siikajarvi 

'  NipuU 


yearly  increase  of  971  Finnish  marks,  i.  e.  5.33  a  year 


•  740 
«  570 
»  531 
»  503 
»  392 
»    149 


3-33 
5.33 
4-33 
8.17 

3.33 
3.33 


This  order  is  almost  exactly  that  in  which  the  colonies  stood  to  each 
other  in  respect  of  their  assets  ;  except  that  Siikajarvi  and  Koskipaa  co- 
lonies have  changed  places,  the  former  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  place,  the 
latter  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifth. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  establish  the  number  of  the  colonists  as  com- 
pared with  the  increase  in  net  profits,  classified  according  to  its  extent,  when 
the  land  was  taker  over  and  on  i  July  1912  : 
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When  land 

was  taken  over. 

I  July  191-2 

Inovaae  ia  net  promts 

Number 

Average 

Number 

Average 

of 

in 

of 

in 

Colonists 

Finnish  marks 

Colonists 

Finnish  marks 

Up  to    506                  Finnish  marks 

8 

312 

3 

.        366 

From     500  to     1,000       »           » 

21 

735 

3 

833 

•      1,000     »     1,500       »           » 

15 

1,245 

9 

1,233 

1,500     ■     2,000       »           » 

12 

1,735 

8 

1,826 

•      2,000     ■     2,500       »           ■ 

7 

2,328 

6 

2«7 

•      2,500     •     3,000       «           » 

6 

2,705 

8 

2,810 

•      3/000     ■     4,000       *           . 

3 

3,239 

8 

3.651 

»     4,000     «     5,000      »           » 

9 

4,489 

10 

4,381 

5,000           *          6,000               ■                         B 

4 

6,234 

9 

5,599 

6,000          »          7,000               D                       » 

— 

— 

7 

6,337 

7,000     »     8,000       "           » 

— 

— 

2 

7,404 

8,000     "     9,000       »           » 

— 

— 

6 

8,469 

9,000     »  10,000       »           » 

— 

— 

I 

9,368 

10,000  and  more        »           • 

— 

5 

11,640 

Average  .    .    . 

85 

1,941 

85 

4,308 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  large  ntimber  of  colonists  whose  net 
profits  when  the  land  was  taken  over  were  between  500  and  2000  Finnish 
marks,  was  notably  increased  before  the  close  of  the  enquiry.  The  colo- 
nists having  net  profits  between  2000  and  6000  Finnish  marks  also  became 
more  numerous,  in  spite  of  the  number  whose  profits  came  to  be  from  6,000 
to  10,000  Finnish  marks  and  more. 


§  8.  Interest,  wages  of  labour  and  wages  of  enterprise. 


After  he  has  shown  the  total  results  of  the  colonists'  farming  and  the 
total  increase  of  their  property,  the  author  seeks  to  describe  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  this  increase.  As  has  been  stated  several  times  the  ground 
rent  is  not  included  in  the  net  profits  of  the  colonists  as  here  established  by 
the  author.  The  net  profits  have  three  constituents :  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  farm,  wages  for  the  colonists'  agricultural  labour  and  wa- 
ges for  their  enterprise. 

As  to  the  last  two  of  these  constituents  it  has  been  impossible  to  de- 
termine them  because  there  are  no  data  from  bookkeeping  and  calculable 
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facts  as  to  the  part  taken  by  the  colonist  families  in  the  work  on  and  outside 
the  farms,  and  the  returns  of  the  farms  to  the  families.  It  has  been  possible 
to  calculate  only  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  farms.  As  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  into  the  net  profits  of  the  85  lots  they  have  been,  from 
this  point  of  view,  classified  in  three  groups.  The  first  group  includes  five 
colonists'  farms  which  have  suffered  a  reduction  of  capital :  namely  two  in 
Muddais  where  such  reduction  has  been  of  i  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent. ,  and 
three  in  Nipuli  where  it  has  been  of  2  per  cent.,  6  per  cent,  and  34  per  cent. 

The  second  group  includes  two  farms  which  show  at  most  a  net  profit 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  them.  They  are  a  colonist'  s  lot  in 
Nipuli  and  one  in  Koskipaa  on  which  the  yearly  increase  is  2  per  cent, 
of  the  capital. 

The  third  group  comprises  78  farms  of  which  the  capital  has  increased 
annually  by  5  per  cent,  or  more  of  its  amount.  In  this  group  the  colonists* 
farms  have  made  a  return  not  only  of  such  5  per  cent,  interest  on  capital 
but  also  of  a  surplus,  distributed  among  the  lots  as  follows : 


Number  of  lots 

Amount  of  surplus  calculated 

for 

a  lot 

Average 

27 

Up  to 

200  Finnish  marks 

115 

Finnish  marks 

20 

From 

200    > 

400 

318 

12 

» 

400    » 

600         » 

511 

9 

9 

600       B 

800 

710 

7 

» 

800  » 

1,000         « 

915 

3 

9 

1,000  and 

more          » 

1,088 

If  the  proportions  obtaining  within  single  colonies  be  studied  the  sur- 
plus, after  5  per  cent,  interest  on  capital  has  been  deducted,  is  found  to 
be  as  follows: 


Name  of  Colony 


Amount  of  surplus  on  a  lot 


Nipuli  .  . 
Koskip&ft . 
Siikajarvi 
Takkula  . 


15  to      358  Finnish  marks 


Muddais 43 

Sippola 

Seppftia 


77 

714 

82 

550 

23 

937 

43 

1,101 

74 

1,070 

472 

1,094 

Average  for  whole  area  .1      15  to  1,1  oz  Finnish  marks 


Average  for  x  lot 


84  Finnish  marks 
284 

314 
396 

407 
'  565 
l_783 

I      355  Finnish  marks 

I 
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The  annual  gross  profits  of  the  colonists*  farms  are  employed  as  follows : 
i)  the  colonists'  families  have  their  livelihoods ; 

2)  they  discharge  their  liabilities; 

3)  they  receive  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
farm,  household  and  secondary  businesses  as  well  as 

4)  a  yearly  surplus  averaging  355  Finnish  marks  for  a  lot. 

The  author  also  endeavours  to  bring  the  amount  of  the  net  profits,  as 
these  vary  with  time,  into  relation  with  the  factors  influencing  the  farming 
of  colonists,  in  order  thus  to  establish  a  certain  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  these  factors  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property. 
General  conclusions  cannot  here  be  drawn  because  the  material  for  research 
and  the  data  derived  from  bookkeeping  are  relatively  too  slight.  It  has  been 
possible  to  discover  only  a  tendency  and  to  offer  a  cursory  introduction 
to  later  studies. 

Next  the  size  of  the  lots  is  considered,  and  the  absolute  conclusion  is 
at  once  made  that  the  yearly  increase  in  net  profits  rises  with  an  extension 
in  the  area  of  the  farms.  But  the  development  shows  a  tendency  to  an  equal- 
ization of  net  profits  with  the  original  net  profits  of  the  time  when  the  land 
was  taken  over. 

If  taken  absolutely  the  original  net  profits  are  directly  related  to  the 
yearly  increase  :  the  greater  they  are,  by  so  much  the  greater  are  the  yearly 
net  profits.  If  taken  relatively  the  increase  is  found  to  be  greater  in  farms 
which  had  at  first  little  value.    . 

The  available  labour  power  in  colonists'  families  has  not  notably 
influenced  either  absolutely  or  relatively  the  yearly  increase  in  net  profits. 
If  the  family  be  large  it  uses  a  proportionately  large  amount  of  the  farm 
products,  and  various  of  its  members  must  find  exterior  employment  which 
seldom  offers  opportunities  for  saving.  The  amount  of  consumption  and 
the  available  labour  power  of  the  families  have  however  influenced  the  an- 
nual increase  of  net  profits  in  the  sense  that  the  latter  is  proportionate  to 
consumption.  This  relation,  the  connection  between  the  growing  value 
of  the  property  and  the  needs  it  supplies,  cannot  be  explained  by  the  ma- 
terial of  the  enquiry. 

The  relation  of  the  net  profits  to  the  different  origins  of  single  colonists' 
farms  is  shown  as  follows.  The  highest  annual  increase  in  value,  absolute 
and  relative,  occurs  in  farms  established  on  former  sites  of  the  dwellings 
of  cottagers  and  labourers.  Next  come  such  farms  as  stand  on  land  previously 
cultivated  but  having  had  no  buildings  ;  thirdly  the  farms  formed  on  land 
which  had  not  been  cultivated  previously ;  and  lastly  those  on  the  sites 
of  the  labourers'  leaseholds,  the  earlier  torps,  which  show  the  least  increase 
in  annual  profits. 

Here  also  no  general  conclusions  can  be  made  ;  first  because  the  num- 
ber of  the  investigated  lots  is  too  small ;  and  secondly  because  the  effects 
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of  this  factor  of  the  origins  of  the  farms  is  influenced  —  strengthened  or 
weakened  —  by  other  forces.  Thus  most  of  the  torps  —  31,  of  them  alto- 
gether —  lie  in  the  colonies  in  which  farming  is  at  its  weakest,  namely  in 
Nipuli  and  Koskipaa. 

The  circumstance  is  nevertheless  noteworthy  that  the  yearly  increase 
in  value  of  the  farms  on  the  entirely  new  sites  is  Wgher  than  that  of  those 
occupying  the  sites  of  torps. 


Conclusion. 

We  will  now  briefly  resume  all  that  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  para 
graphs. 

The  enquiry  into  the  lots  colonized  by  peasant  smallholders  has  very 
indubitably  given  the  information  that  the  colonizing  enterprise  of  the  State 
has  been  prowned  with  success.  By  the  institution  of  an  especial  credit 
fund  for  the  landless  population,  by  furnishing  the  colonists  with  cheap 
land  credit,  by  the  formation  of  a  lease  office,  and  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land,  colonizing  enterprise  has 
succeeded  in  strengthening  the  position  of  the  colonists  as  farmers  of  the  lots 
they  have  acquired,  in  providing  them  with  a  sure  livelihood,  and  in  attach 
ing  them  to  their  native  soil.  The  happiness  which  once  they  sought  over 
seas,  which  once  called  them  to  America,  that  belauded  country,  tlieynow 
find  more  easily  within  their  own  land.  Naturally  much  energy,  activity 
and  intense  industry  is  demanded  of  the  colonists  :  but  nowhere  can  a  man 
advance  himself  if  he  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets  ;  and  from  the  social 
point  of  view  the  efforts  which  colonists  must  make  on  the  land  are 
certainly  not  more  injurious  to  them  than  those  incumbent  on  workers 
in  factories  and  State  industries.  There  must  be  economy,  every  step 
forward  must  be  accompanied  by  economical  housekeeping,  if  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  colonist's  lot  is  to  be  at  all  reasonably  profitable.  But  the 
awakening  of  an  agricultural  sense,  the  education  in  thrift  especially  of 
the  unendowed  populace  —  these  constitute,  as  the  author  observes,  so 
lofty,  so  important  and  so  eiucational  an  aim,  that  it  alone  gives  great 
significance  to  colonizing  enterprise. 

When  the  new  State  colonizing  enterprise  in  Finland  was  initiated 
Professor  Hamer  Gebhard  (i),  the  well-known  creator  of  the  Finnish 
co-operative  movement,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  too  many  families  in  Finland  who  own  neither  land  nor 
house.  There  are  at  the  same  time  vast  extents  of  uncultivated  territory 
of  which  part  might  be  cultivated. . .  It  behoves  that  with  the  help  of  capital 
these  two  factors,  the  man  and  the  land,  be  united  :  the  result  will  be  for 

(i)  Atlas  de  statistique  sociale   sur  les    communes  rurales   de  Finlandc   en  jgoi.    Hel- 
singfors,  1908.  p.  27. 
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Finland  such  hitherto  unsuspected  strength  and  new  wealth  as  will  contri- 
bute to  making  a  better  future  for  the  country.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  government  and  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have  taken  this 
problem  seriously,  and  the3'^  will  doubtless  find  for  it  in  the  near  future  a 
happy  solution  ". 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  can  state  that  this  prophecy  already 
begins  to  be  fulfilled  and  that  colonizing  activity  has  already  borne  goo<i 
fruit.  It  has  led,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  progressive  development  of  the 
property  of  the  colonists,  and  in  so  doing  has  indicated  the  lines  which 
the  colonizing  policy  of  Finland  should  follow  in  the  future. 
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SERBIA. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  FORESTRY  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  SERBIA. 


OFPICIAI,  SOURCES : 

CTaTHCTHTKH  To^a^nbB,K  aa  1907/8  {Statistical' Yearbook  for  1907-8).  Belgrade,  1913. 
HapoT^Ha  IIpHBpe^ia   y   HpHcajeAiu&eHHMOdJiacTHMa  {National  Economy  in  the  New 
Territory).  Belgrade,  191 4. 

OTHER  sources: 

Vasic  b.  E.  M)  :  La  sylviculture  en  Serbie  {Sylviculture  in  Serbia).  Belgrade,  191 1. 
lovANovic  (D.  G.  S.) :  Oahoch  HSMery  ipupoAe  h   inyMa  y   KpateBHHH    Cp6nJH 

{Nature  and  the  Woods  in  ike  Kingdom  of  Serbia).  Belgrade,.  1903. 
Vasic  (D.  M.  S.) :  Hanie  myMe  [The  Serbian  Woods).  Belgrade,  1904. 
Vasic  (D.  M.  S.)  :  UlyMe  y  Tapn  {The  Wood  of  «  Tata »).  Belgrade,  1908. 
Vasic  (A.  M.  S.) :  OsKaHHraBibe  inyMa  y    Cp6HJH   {The   Delimitation  of  the   Woods  in 

Scfbia).  Belgrade,  1909. 


Before  examining  the  condition  of  sylviculture  in  the  kingdom  of 
Serbia  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  two  following  facts  : 

i)  Sylviculture  in  Old  Serbia,  that  is  within  the  land  of  the  kingdom 
as  it  existed  before  the  Balkan  Wars,  differs  somewhat  from  sylviculture  in 
the  recently  occupied  country  in  respect  of  the  wooded  territory,  the 
quality  of  the  timber  and  the  method  of  cultivating  it. 

2)  All  statistical  data  as  to  sylviculture  in  Old  and  in  New  Serbia 
have  not  the  same  value.  Some  are  certainly  very  precise  and  very 
detailed,  but  others  are  summary  and  approximate. 

Those  which  relate  to  the  extent  and  the  quahty  of  the  woods  in  Old 
Serbia  are  precise,  for  there  the  departmental  administrative  body  care- 
fully drew  up  the  cadaster  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  these  points ;  but 
the  data  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  woodlands  should  be  considered 
as  approximate  and  only  partially  exact.  The  commissions,  which  are 
called  Commissions  of  Delimitation  and  were  formed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  determining  on  the  ancient  territory  the  limits  of  the  properties 
of  the  State,  the  commimes  and  individuals,  have  not  yet  brought  the  la- 
bours of  the  cadaster  to  an  end  everywhere,  although  they  have  existed 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  dependable  statistical  data  are  available 
onl^'-  for  the  woodlands  in  which  they  have  completed  their  task. 
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As  regards  the  utilization  of  the  woods  in  Old  Serbia  there  are  exact 
data  only  for  the  domanial  forests.  Those  for  the  forests  in  private  owner- 
ship are  no  more  than  approximately  accurate. 

Only  summary  data  are  available  as  to  sylviculture  in  the  recently 
occupied  territory.  Immediately  after  the  occupation  a  commission  was 
nominated  to  study  sylviculture  in  the  new  territory.  The  departmental 
forest  administrations,  formed  at  the  same  time,  were  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  a  provisional  cadaster.  The  reports  of  this  commission  and 
these  administrative  bodies  contain  data  as  to  the  condition  of  sylvicul- 
ture in  the  new  territory,  but  having  been  collected  in  only  one  year  they 
cannot  be  more  than  summary  and  approximately  accurate. 


§  I.  Extent  of  woodlands  and  varieties  of  timber. 

Old  Serbia,  —  Old  Serbia  has  an  area  of  4,830,260  hectares  (i).  Of 
this  the  woods  occupy  1,517,000  hectares,  that  is  31.4  per  cent.,  and  they 
comprise  every  spedes  of  tree  which  grows  in  Central  Europe  but  espe- 
cially beeches,  oaks,  Scotch  and  spruce  firs  and  juniper-trees. 

Beeches  occupy  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  woodland  and  are  most  numerous 
in  the  north.  The  fir  woods  which  cover  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  territory 
are  most  frequently  found  in  the  west  (departments  of  Uzice,  Ciacik  and 
Kruscievaz).  The  oak  woods  form  23  per  cent,  of  the  woodland  and  are 
in  the  south  (departments  of  Kruscievaz,  Nish  and  Tophtza).  This  distri- 
bution is  however  not  absolute  but  comparative  :  all  the  species  enumera- 
ted may  be  said  to  exist  all  over  the  country. 

More  than  half  the  woodlands  —  60  per  cent.  —  is  formed  of  mixed 
trees.  There  are  woods  of  beeches  and  oaks,  and  of  oaks,  beeches  and  firs. 
Only  40  per  cent,  of  the  woodlands  consist  of  trees  of  a  single  kind. 

All  the  woods  of  Old  Serbia  are  mature  and  ready  to  be  cut. 

The  most  important  wooded  zones  are  the  following : 

i)  In  the  east : 

a)  Mirod,  a  beach  wood  of  27,000  hectares : 

b)  Deli-Jovan,  a  beech  wood  of  7,000  hectares ; 

c)  The  wooded  territory  between  the  Porecika  and  the  Danube 
and  between  the  lines  joining  the  towns  of  Golubaz,  De$potovatz  and  Bol- 
jevatz,  all  beech  wood  and  extending  over  120,000  hectares. 

2)  In  the  west : 

a)  Maljen,  a  wood  of  beeches,  oaks  and  firs  having  an  area  of  20,000 
hectares ; 

b)  Bozania,  a  wood  of  15,000  hectares,  of  beeches  and  oaks  ; 

c)  Tara,  a  fir  wood  of  about  25,000  hectares. 

3)  In  the  south-west : 

a)  Gocz,  a  wood  of  mixed  firs  on  the  slope  and  of  beeches  and  oaks, 
having  an  area  of  more  than  20,000  hectares. 

(i)  I  hectare   =  2  acres  i  rood  35.383  poles. 
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b)  Golija,  Cemerono  and  Copoanic  woods,  which  occupy  together 
70,000  hectares  and  are  of  mixed  firs  and  oaks. 

4)  In  the  south-east : 

Jastrebaz,  TopHza,  Kukaviza,  Suva  Planina  and  Stara  Planina,  woods 
of  mixed  oaks  and  beeches  which  have  a  combined  area  of  130,000 
hectares. 

New  Serbia.  —  New  Serbia  has  an  area  of  3,800,000  hectares,  of 
which  570,000  hectares  or  15  per  cent,  are  wooded. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  a  period  which  is  not  yet  very  remote  New 
Serbia  was  extremely  rich  in  woods.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
they  have  been  burnt  and  destroyed  by  private  persons  and  by  govern- 
ment agents,  by  the  former  in  order  to  gain  pasturage  for  live  stock  and  by 
the  latter  in  order  better  to  get  rid  of  the  comitadjis  who  infested  the 
country. 

The  commission  nominated  by  the  Serbian  government,  to  study  the 
condition  of  sylviculture  in  New  Serbia,  has  established  that  22,800,000 
hectares  —  that  is  60  per  cent,  of  the  woodland  —  are  fitted  exclusively 
for  sylviculture  which  might  become  a  very  lucrative  branch  of  industry. 
The  commission  has  proposed  that  all  this  land  be  reforested. 

In  respect  of  the  quahty  of  the  timber  New  Serbia  is  Hke  Old  Serbia  : 
the  same  trees  are  found  although  in  slightly  different  proportions. 

In  New  Serbia  the  beech  and  oak  woods  are  most  numerous.  They 
cover  almost  equal  areas  and  constitute  together  80  per  cent,  of  the  wood- 
land. The  fir  woods  occupy  only  15  per  cent  and  are  met  with  most  fre- 
quently in  the  south  (woods  of  Morihovo,  Marijano  and  Malesc). 

Most  of  the  woods  are  mixed  (woods  of  beeches  and  oaks,  woods  of 
firs  and  beeches).  Woods  of  a  single  spedes  of  tree  are  very  rare  (Zlabar, 
Garvan,  Korituic  and  the  mountainous  summits  of  Morihovo  and  Marijano) 

The  most  important  wooded  zones  are  the  following : 

i)  In  the  north : 

a)  Zlatar,  a  fir  wood  having  an  area  between  6,000  and  7,000 
hectares ; 

b)  Jarut,  a  wood  of  beeches  and  oaks,  having  an  area  between  4,000 
and  5,000  hectares ; 

c)  Slona  Cora,  a  fir  wood  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  hectares ; 

d)  Rogosma,  a  wood  of  oaks  and  beeches  of  from  12,000  to  15,000 
hectares  ; 

e)  Copaonic,  a  wood  of  oaks  and  beeches  —  15,000  to  20,000  hectares ; 
/)  Cidaviza,  a  wood  of  beeches  and  oaks  of  10,000  hectares. 

g)  Prapastiza,  oaks  and  beeches  —  12,000  to  15,000  hectares. 
2)  In  the  east : 

a)  I^isaz,  a  wood  of  beeches  and  oaks  of  from  4,000  to  5,000 
hectares ; 

b)  Pladacavita,  a  wood  of  oaks  and  beeches  of  from  15,000  to  i6»ooo 
hectares ; 

c)  Garvan  and  Goben,  woods  of  beeches  and  oaks  having  a  combined 
area  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  hectares. 
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3)  In  the  south : 

a)  Marijansca  Planina,  a  wood  of  firs  with  beeches  and  oaks  on  the 
slope,  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  hectares ; 

b)  Morihovo,  a  fir  wood  of  15,000  hectares ; 

c)  TetrinSke  Planina,  a  wood  of  oaks  and  beeches  of  from  6,000  ta 
8,000  hectares ; 

d)  Baba  and  Buscieva  Planina,  a  wood  of  beeches  and  oaks  of  from 
5,000  to  6,000  hectares. 

4)  In  the  west : 

a)  Zegavaz,  a  wood  of  beeches  and  oaks  of  from  8,000  to  lOjOoa 
hectares ; 

b)  Caradaj,  a  beech  wood  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  hectares; 

c)  Milanovaz,  a  wood  of  beeches  and  oaks  of  10,000  hectares ; 

d)  Blet,  a  wood  of  beeches  and  oaks  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  hectares. 


§  2.  The  OWNERSHIP  of  the  woods. 

Old  Serbia.  —  As  has  already  been  said  Commissions  of  Dehmita- 
tion,  charged  to  determine  property  rights  in  the  woodlands,  were  founded 
by  the  law  of  1891,  that  is  twenty-five  years  ago. 

They  began  work  in  1892  ;  but  their  activity  was  limited  to  two  or 
three  months  a  year  —  July,  August  and  September  —  and  as  it  has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end  the  ownership  of  many  woods  is  still  uncertain.  It  follows 
that  the  relevant  statistical  data  are  exact  only  for  the  woods  in  which  the 
delimitation  has  been  executed  and  approximate  for  all  the  others. 

Most  of  the  woods  belong  to  the  State  and  the  communes.  The  State's 
property  has  an  area  of  620,000  hectares,  that  of  the  communes  580,000 
hectares.  The  remaining  woods  belong  to  churches  and  convents  as  to 
60,000  hectares  and  to  private  persons  as  to  257,000  hectares. 

New  Serbia.  —  Statistical  data  as  to  property  rights  in  the  wood- 
lands are  entirely  lacking  for  this  territory.  The  commission  charged  to 
study  the  condition  of  sylviculture  there  neglected  the  question  of  owner- 
ship, for  this  is  connected  with  the  agrarian  question  which  is  the  object 
of  an  enquiry  by  another  commission. 

Property  in  land  in  New  Serbia  has  retained  features  characteristic 
of  the  feudal  regime,  and  these  are  found  in  the  woodlands. 

The  typical  forms  of  landed  property  in  New  Serbia  are  the  following  : 
i)  Domain  —  that  is  the  property  of  the  State,  administered  and  en- 
joyed by  the  State  directly. 

2)  Mef at  —  the  property  of  the  State  of  which  the  use  is  left  public. 

3)  Baltalic  —  the  property  of  the  communes.  It  is  always  doubtful 
whether  the  coinmunes  are  owners  in  fact,  or  are  merely  usufructories  of 
land  jurisdictorily  owned  by  the  State. 

4)  Vakouf  —  the  property  of  churchers  and  convents.  In  the  case 
of  these  also  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  churches  and  convents  are 
true  owners  or  merely  usufructories. 
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5)   Coria  —  private  property. 
Coria  is  found  in  three  different  forms : 

a)  Property  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  based  on  a  legal  title. 

b)  Property  resultant  on  usufruct,  that  is  the  property  of  a  usuf ruc- 
tory  of  the  State  who  declares  himself  owner. 

c)  Detention  following  on  illegitimate  occupation  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  State  or  the  communes  (Mefat,  Baltalic),  the  detainer  having,  after 
some  years,  declared  himself  owner. 

The  proportion  in  which  these  various  kinds  of  ownership,  of  usufruct 
and  of  possession  as  the  result  of  prolonged  occupation  exist,  is  unknown. 


§  3.  The  utilization  op  the  woods. 

Old  Serbia.  —  Until  1891,  that  is  until  the  new  law  as  to  the  woods 
was  voted,  it  may  be  said  that  profit  was  derived  from  them  by  means  of 
thefts  of  wood. 

In  the  communal  woods  felling,  which  was  effected  without  any  State 
intervention,  was  considered  to  be  the  incontestable  right  of  all  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  commime.  The  mayor  gave  formal  leave  for  it 
as  need  arose.  The  leave  specified  only  the  number  of  trees  which  might 
be  cut  down  :  their  choice  was  left  to  individual  discretion. 

For  tree-felling  in  State  woods  special  leave  from  government  officials 
was  necessary.  It  was  allowed  freely  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  timber 
should  be  used  for  the  feller  or  his  family  if  he  were  recognized  to  be  poor  ; 
otherwise  he  had  to  pay  a  small  due. 

In  the  form  granting  permission  to  cut  down  trees  belonging  to  the 
State  the  number  which  might  be  felled  was  indicated.  There  was  no 
restriction  on  choice. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  this  method  of  administering  the  woods 
caused  their  progressive  disappearance,  but  the  destruction  was  less  than 
might  be  supposed.  The  smallness  of  the  population  and  the  lack  of 
means  of  transport  were  obstacles  to  this  imsdentific  emplo3mient  of  the 
woods. 

The  law  of  1891  put  a  stop  to  it  and  gave  a  better  basis  to  the  uti- 
lization of  woods. 

According  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  this  law  the  State  woods  can  be 
utilized  only  on  the  following  conditions  : 

i)  Before  felling  is  allowed  a  scheme  for  it  is  drawn  up  by  the  Forest 
Administration. 

2)  The  form  giving  permission  to  cut  down  trees  not  only  specifies 
the  number  which  may  be  cut  down  but  also  the  condition  that  none  may 
be  felled  except  such  as  are  indicated  by  the  competent  Forest  Admin- 
istration. 

3)  Tree-felling  for  a  commercial  or  industrial  object  and  on  a  large 
scale  cannot  be  effected  without  reforestation,  for  which  a  scheme  is  drawn 
up  by  the  administration. 
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4)  The  use  of  mountain  pasturages  and  the  utilization  of  acoms  are 
limited  as  to  season  and  area.  The  Forest  Administration  fixes  the  parti- 
cular woodland  and  the  time  —  that  is  when  and  where  the  animals  may 
graze. 

In  addition  to  these  rules,  determining  the  utilization  of  the  State 
woods,  the  law  of  1891  is  concerned  with  the  communal  woods  and  those 
in  private  ownership.  Felling  in  communal  woods  is  conditioned  as  in 
State  woods.  In  woods  in  private  ownership  the  conditions  are  a  little 
less  strict  but  in  these  also  only  trees  indicated  by  the  competent  Forest 
Administration  may  be  felled. 


* 
*  * 


The  official. statistics  distinguish  between  wood  cutting  of  three  kinds : 
i)  woodcutting  for  firewood ; 

2)  woodcutting  for  domestic  uses ; 

3)  woodcutting  for  commercial  and  industrial  objects. 

By  woodcutting]  for  firewood  is  meant  only  the  cutting  done  by  the 
peasants,  to  obtain  wood  which  they  or  their  families  bum  or  which  they 
sell  in  the  towns  in  small  quantities. 

By  woodcutting  for  domestic  uses  cutting  done  by  peasants  is  also 
meant,  in  this  case  in  order  that  they  may  make  furniture  or  utensils  or 
parts  of   agricultural  tools  (§  46-50)    (i). 

Woodcutting  for  commercial  and  industrial  objects  comprises  : 

a)  Such  felling  of  large  quantities  of  timber  as  is  habitual  to  mer- 
chants. 

b)  The   woodcutting  of  industrial  workers    and    labourers  whose 
material  is  wood. 

c)  Woodcutting  by  merchants  dealing  in  wood. 

WoodcuttiQg  for  firewood  and  domestic  uses  and  woodcutting  by 
workmen  whose  material  is  wood  occur  in  all  the  departments,  in  the  State 
woods  as  in  the  communal  woods  and  in  those  in  private  ownership. 

Woodcutting  by  merchants  deahng  in  wood  takes  place  especially  in 
the  departments  of  Golubaz  and  Alessinaz  where  more  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  timber  felled  altogether  in  Old  Serbia  is  cut  down. 

Woodcutting  for  purposes  of  industry  and  by  merchants  dealing  in 
wood  takes  place  in  the  departments  of  Baina  Bascta,  Uzize,  Pascka,  Kral- 
jevo,  Procuplje,  Kruscevaz  and  Pirot.  In  Prouplje  and  Kruscevaz  oak- 
wood  is  cut  down,  in  all  the  others  firwood.  Both  kinds  of  felling  take 
place  almost  exclusively  in  the  State  woods ;  such  f eUing  in  the  communal 
and  private  woods  is  quite  neghgible. 


(i)  While  natural  economy  was  in  foice  woodcutting  for  domestic  uses  had  a  great 
importance  which  however  is  now  diminishing  more  and  more. 
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We  show  the  amount  of  timber  of  the  diflFerent  categories  derived 
from  the  fellings  of  1911 : 


1.  Woodcutting  for     firewood 

2.  »  »       domestic  uses.   .    .    . 

3.  »  »       commercial    and    in- 

dustrial  purposes : 
a)  woodcutting  for  firewood  .... 
»               by    merchants,    in- 
dustrial workers  and   workmen    whose 
material  is  wood 


73,651     cubic  metres  (i) 
17,029         »  » 


120,000 


310,000 
520,680 


Woodcutting  for  firewood  and  for  the  material  of  industry  has  met 
all  the  needs  of  the  country  in  these  respects. 

The  foreign  trade  in  firewood  and  wood  as  material  was  at  first  unim- 
portant, but  latterly  there  has  been  a  change.  While  in  the  past  Serbia 
imported  all  her  luxurious  furniture  from  abroad,  she  has  in  recent  years 
begun  to  export  her  wood  and  her  imports  of  furniture  have  diminished 
more  and  more. 

The  following  table  gives  data  as  to  the  export  and  import  of  wood. 


Import 


Export 


Years 


1908 
1909 
I910 
191 1 
1912 


Piirwood 


45.580 
195.686 

164,341 
340.936 
"3,335 


Wood 

in 

raw  state 


Wood 

as 

material 


473,395 
375,984 
329.498 
536,184 
507,122 


395,355 
269,751 
260,009 
1,033,051 
839,318 


Firewood 


134,829 
137,962 
145.360 
166,368 
255,413 


Wood 

in 

raw  state 


1,569,254 
246,691 
450,280 
184,950 
389,415 


material 


1,229,893 
1.214,835 

956,340 
422,245 
999,416 


Pasturage  in  the  woods  and  the  utilization  of  acorns  are  enjoyed  on  a 
large  scale  but  the  relevant  statistics  are  known  only  as  to  the  State  woods. 
For  1915  they  are  as  follows: 


(i)  I  cubic  metre  =  1.308  cubic  yaidp. 
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Pastured  sheep  I57»336 

)>        cattle  21,786 

»        goats  13.438 

»        horses  2,680 

»        pigs     , 6,550 

in  addition  to  23,583  pigs  fed  on  acorns  (i). 

New  Serbia.  —  The  utilization  of  the  woods  of  New  Serbia  consisted 
fundamentally,  as  in  old  Serbia,  in  the  theft  of  wood. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  large  woods  were  burnt  and  destroyed.  This 
was  done  : 

i)  By  the  "  cipcije  ",  the  land  serfs,  who,  since  they  held  no  land  and 
cultivated  the  land  of  feudatories  under  the  obligation  of  parang  feudal 
dues,  set  fire  to  these  woods  in  order  to  obtain  new  pasturage  for  their 
live  stock,  the  keeping  of  which  —  since  live  stock  were  free  from  taxes  — 
was  their  most  lucrative  form  of  activity. 

2)  By  government  agents  who  burnt  the  woods  in  order  that  they 
might  not  shelter  comitadjis. 

In  the  period  of  Turkish  domination  the  government  and  the  private 
woods  were  regularly  utilized,  but  most  unscientifically  and  without  the 
exercise  of  any  guardianship  on  the  part  of  the  State.  So  much  was  this 
the  case  that  leave  to  cut  wood  in  the  government  woods  was  obtained 
easily  :  by  paying  a  very  small  due  one  might  cut  down  at  one's  own  dis- 
cretion as  much  as  one  chose.  As  for  private  woods  the  State  con- 
cerned itself  not  at  all  with  them  :  the  wood  was  cut  at  the  full  and  abso- 
lute  discretion  of  the  owners. 

Woodcutting  was  at  this  time  undertaken  to  procure  : 

a)  firewood, 

b)  green  branches  for  feeding  live  stock, 

c)  various  kinds  of  wood. 

Woodcutting  for  the  two  first  of  these  objects  was  by  itself  very  im- 
portant ;  that  for  the  third  was  quite  negligible. 

In  all  New  Serbia  there  were  in  this  period  only  two  saw- works,  namely 
in  the  wood  of  Ozany  which  belonged  to  the  convent  of  St.  Troiza  and  in 
the  wood  of  Majstorsca  Tora  which  belonged  to  the  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant Nedb  Draga. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pasturage  in  the  woods  was  very  important, 
but  no  data  allow  a  precise  idea  of  it  to  be  formed. 

§  4.  Forest  administration. 

The  ancient  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Serbia  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  forest  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  partictdar  administration. 

(i)  The  utilization  of  the  acorns  in  the  woods  has  been  very  important  in  the  last 
twenty  years  during  which  the  meat  of  the  pigs  called  « paloziie »  has  been  much  exported, 
but  such  exportation  is  diminishing  piogressively. 
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Each  district  administradon  comprises  a  chief  administrator  who  is 
at  its  head,  several  subordinate  administrators  and  a  suitable  number 
of  keepers.  The  chief  administrator  must  have  studied  in  a  secondar}' 
and  the  subordinate  administrators  in  a  secondary  or  primary  school  of 
forestry,  while  the  keepers  must  have  followed  simple  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  forestry.  As  there  are  no  schools  in  Serbia  for  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge the  administrators,  both  chief  and  subordinate,  must  have  studied 
abroad  ;  but  the  courses  of  instruction  in  forestry  for  the  keepers  take 
place  in  Belgrade. 

The  central  forest  administration  is  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry  and  Commerce,  forming  that  one  of  its  five  sections  which 
is  called  the  forestry  section.  This  has  economic  and  jurisdictory  divisions, 
of  which  the  former  directs  the  forest  policy  of  the  country,  while 
the  latter  has  charge  of  the  delimitation  of  forest  landed  property  and  of 
summonses  to  appear  in  cases  of  contravention  of  the  law  in  matters  per 
taining  to  forests. 

If  we  study  sylviculture  in  Serbia  with  any  depth  we  perceive  its  two 
principal  defects : 

i)  The  division  into  forest  departments,  that  is  into  forest  departmen- 
tal administrations,  is  inadequate.  The  departments  are  too  vast :  it  is 
impossible  for  the  administrator  to  superintend  and  control  forestry 
within  one  of  them  and  to  adopt  opportune  measures  in  good  time.  This 
division  must  therefore  be  completely  recast,  less  extent  must  be  given  to 
the  departments,  and  the  staff  employed  in  each  of  them  must  be  increased. 

2)  Reforestation,  which  has  certainly  been  somewhat  neglected,  should 
be  the  object  of  more  care.  We  have  stated  that  the  woods  of  New  Serbia 
occupy  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  while  more  than  60  per  cent, 
is  fitted  for  sylviculture.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  reforest  if  not  all 
the  extent  of  territory  admitting  of  reforestation  at  least  a  considerable 
part  of  it. 

In  Old  Serbia,  where  the  woods  occupy  31.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  area, 
the  problem  is  easier  to  solve  :  the  matter  is  merely  one  of  building  up  the 
woods  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tree-felling  done.  The  law  makes 
reforestation  compulsory  only  in  the  case  of  felling  for  a  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial object  All  other  felling,  whatever  its  object,  has  the  effect  of 
thinning  the  woods.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  render  refor- 
estation compulsory  in  every  case,  and  in  every  wood,  whether  public  or 
private. 
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ARGENTIlSrE  REPUBLIC 

FOR34ATION  OF  AGRICUI^TURAI,  COI^ONIES  FOR  THE  INDIANS.  —  BoUtin  oficial^ 
Buenos  Asrres,  Niimber  6764,  9  August  191 6. 

The  incorporation  of  the  native  population  in  civil  life  has  for  long 
constantly  preoccupied  the  Argentine  government,  on  account  both  of  its 
social   and  of  its  economic  advantages. 

Recent  decrees  have  attempted,  within  the  Hmits  allowed  by  the  laws 
now  in  force,  not  only  to  solve  the  problem  for  the  native  groups  in  the  south 
of  the  repubhc  but  also  to  form  colonies  which  aim  especially  at  giving  a 
stable  position  to  the  Indians  of  the  north. 

As  a  consequence  of  colonizing  necessities  this  undertaking  has  tjecome 
particularly  urgent,  and  a  proposed  law,  submitted  to  the  congress,  aims 
at  protecting  the  Indians  from  the  manoeuvres  of  unscrupulous  merchants 
and  at  encouraging  their  definite  estabhshment  in  certain  zones  appro- 
priated to  them.  Pending  the  voting  of  this  law  however  administrative 
measures  have  been  taken  to  obtain  the  same  result  immediately.  Among 
them  is  the  decree  of  26  July  1916  which  forms  for  the  T6bas  and  Pilagaes 
Indians  two  colonies  for  arable  and  Hve  stock  farming. 

Numerous  groups  of  these  natives  have  expressed  their  desire  to  bene- 
fit by  the  arrangements  made  for  the  Indian  tribes  and  to  estabhsh  them- 
selves at  certain  points  of  the  Chaco  and  Formosa  territory  which  they 
occupy  already.  After  an  enquiry  made  by  government  officials,  which 
ascertained  that  these  lands  were  appropriated  to  agriculture,  two  colo- 
nies for  arable  and  live  stock  farming  were  formed,  one  in  Chaco  having  an 
area  of  some  53,000  hectares  (i),  and  the  other  reaching  on  the  south  to 
the  Rio  Pilcomayo  and  comprising  about  85,000  hectares. 

A  new  step  has  thus  been  taken  towards  the  ci\alization  of  these  tribes: 
they  abandon  the  nomad  state  and  agree  to  establish  themselves  in  a 
fixed  place  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  work  of  agriculture. 

(1)  hectare  =  2  acres  1  rood  35.383  poles. 
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AUSTRAUA. 
CLOSER  SETTLEMENT.  —  Dalgety^s  Review.  Sydney,  July  1916. 

One  very  material  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  check  the  subdivision 
of  large  estates  suitable  to  closer  settlement.  As  regards  New  South 
Wales,  returns  from  the  leading  centres  in  each  district  show  that  the  pro 
cess  of  cutting  up  the  larger  estates  has  practically  ceased.  A  few  smaller 
properties  have  been  sold  in  blocks,  principally  to  adjoining  holders,  but 
the  movement  towards  subdivision  which  was  general  a  few  years  ago  has 
stopped  for  the  time.  A  few  districts  report  that  no  estates  large  enough 
for  subdivision  are  left,  but  generally  the  stoppage  is  ascribed  to  the  finan- 
cial stringency  caused  by  the  war,  while  in  some  centres  the  bad  season  has 
been  another  deterrent.  The  check  is,  of  course,  only  temporary,  and 
with  the  return  of  normal  conditions  closer  settlement  will  again  become 
important. 

In  the  north  generally  subdivision  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  Part 
of  the  Conningdale  estate  in  the  New  England  district  was  for  sale  in  seven 
blocks,  aggregating  5,200  acres,  of  which  four  were  sold  to  adjoining  owners. 
A  few  station  properties  were  sold  right  out,  and  a  few  homestead  farms 
-changed  hands. 

In  the  Warialda  district  there  has  been  no  subdivision,  but  it  has  been 
decided  to  subdivide  some  of  the  larger  properties  of  which  a  few  portions 
have  already  been  sold  privately.  Holdings  previously  subdivided  are 
being  sold  piecemeal,  but  the  business  is  generally  slack. 

In  the  south  the  situation  is  practically  the  same,  most  centres  report- 
ing "  nothing  doing  ".  The  Clifton  estate.  Young,  which  comprised  5,000 
acres  was  divided  among  five  buyers.  Woodlyn,  Beckour,  was  cut  up 
into  four  farms  and  sold  ;  and  Ringambil,  Mirrool,  is  said  also  to  have  been 
sold  for  closer  settlement.  A  few  stations  have  sold,  notably  Willie  Ploma, 
Gundagai,  and  Talbingo,  Tumut,  but  generally  there  has  been  little  busi- 
ness in  this  direction.  In  the  Hillston  district  surveyors  have  been  busy 
on  the  proposed  railway  from  Griffiths  to  Hillston.  A  large  area  is  expect- 
ed to  be  thrown  open  to  closer  settlement  shortly  and  the  construction 
of  this  line  is  bound  to  lead  to  a  closer  settlement  of  the  central  di\dsion 
In  the  west  it  is  expected  that  subdivision  will  be  resumed. 


AUSTRIA. 

AGRICULTURAL   LABOUR    IN   DALMATIA.  —  Kaucky    (M).    Die    landwirtschafUichi 
Lohnarbeit  in  Dalmatien.  Der  Arbeitsnachweis.  Vienna,  Year  191 6,  Part.  5. 

Dalmatia,  which  suffers  permanently  from  a  great  scarcity  of  labour, 
is  not  only  that  one  of  all  the  Austrian  crown  lands  which  is  poorest  in  fertile 
land,  but  is  also  that  in  which  wages  are  highest. 
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The  high  wages  seem  to  be  due  to  three  causes  : 

(i)  The  absence  of  a  real  labouring  class.  —  This  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stances that  the  peasants  were,  even  before  1848,  free  from  all  subjection  ; 
that  the  Southern  Slav  institution  of  the  "  Hauskonunission  ",  partially 
preserved,  ensures  to  each  man  a  share,  however  small,  of  landed  property  ; 
and  that  the  extent  of  the  common  lands  —  pasturage  and  heath  — 
provides  even  the  poorest  with  the  minimum  indispensable  to  life.  Further 
the  nearness  of  the  sea  affords  various  sources  of  profit. 

In  the  time  of  Venetian  rule  the  noble  landowners  already  complained 
of  the  high  wages,  which,  they  allied,  made  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
vines  impossible.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  extraordinary  extension  of 
metayage  in  Dalmatia.  That  land  should  be  farmed  by  the  holder's  family 
is  the  rule  ;  and  holders  who  are  not  farmers,  or  who  cannot  cultivate  their 
lands  througti  the  members  of  their  families,  usually  grant  them  on  lease  to 
metayers.  In  tliese  conditions  there  is  only  a  limited  demand  for  wage-earn- 
ing labour. 

(2)  The  technical  character  of  the  agrieulture.  —  Dalmatia  has  always 
been  a  vine  country,  that  is  a  country  of  intensive  agriculture  in  which 
secondary  crops  are  insignificant  and  most  frequently  much  n^lected, 
and  live  stock  has  little  importance.  Th^  result  has  been  an  unscientific 
distribution  of  labour  which  entails  sometimes  unemplo3rment,  sometimes 
high  wages,  without  relation  to  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  rural 
population  in  the  seasons  of  their  principal  labours  —  those  of  the  vintage 
and  of  weeding.  The  vintage  can  employ  women  and  children,  but 
weeding  needs  the  strength  of  a  grown  man,  and  it  is  in  the  period  in 
which  it  is  practised  that  the  highest  wages  are  paid.  When  this  season 
is  past  the  need  for  labour  is  less,  and  wages  sink  to  some  extent,  chiefly  as 
r^ards  the  part  of  them  paid  in  kind. 

3)  The  emigration  to  America,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  which  is 
principally  caused  by  the  crisis  in  viticulture.  —  The  desire  to  emigrate  has 
taken  deep  root  and  become  inherent  in  the  Dalmatian  mentality. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  population, 
that  is  some  50,000  persons  who  include  the  best  elements  of  the  Dalmatian 
people,  are  employed  in  foreign  countries.  The  resultant  and  constant  lack 
of  labour  cannot  be  counterbalanced  by  the  use  of  machinery,  for  machines 
are  not  to  be  thought  of.  in  cultivating  vines.  The  same  limitation  applies, 
except  in  a  few  districts,  to  the  other  crops,  a  fact  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  configuration  of  the  soil  of  Dalmatia. 

An  occasional  fall  in  the  price  of  wines,  such  as  occurred  some  years 
ago,  was  not  followed  by  a  noticeable  fall  in  wages.  Its  only  marked  result 
was  a  recrudescence  of  emigration  to  America  and  an  aggravation  of  the 
scarcity  of  labour.  Viticulture  depends  on  a  permanent  investment  of 
capital  and  allows  small  scope  to  the  adjustment  of  labour  according  to 
the  probable  jdeld.  Therefore  wages  must  be  looked  upon  not  as  costs  of 
production,  properly  so  called,  but  rather  as  costs  of  upkeep  for  which 
there  should  be  compensation  in  good  years. 

The  present  war  has  caused  on  the  whole  an  important  rise  in  wages. 
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At  Lissa  in  the  middle  of  March  1914  they  were  from  5  to  5.50  crowns  (i) 
a  day,  in  addition  to  breakfast  and  a  midday  meal  which  included  wine. 
Therefore  for  a  working-day,  lasting  from  seven  in  the  morning  until 
five  in  the  evening,  the  actual  value  of  the  wage  was  more  than  8  crowns.  In 
some  cases  it  was  even  10  crowns. 

The  wage  generally  comprises  the  labourer's  keep,  valued  at  from  2 
to  2.4  crowns  a  day,  as  well  as  from  1.20  to  2  crowns  a  day  in  cash. 

When  several  labourers  of  tmequal  strength,  skill  and  energy  are  en- 
gaged together  they  usually  receive  a  uniform  wage.  Cash  wages  and 
keep  —  that  is  total  wages  —  vary  greatly  in  different  districts. 

Seasonal  migrations  to  the  Dalmatian  vineyards  are  unimportant  as 
compared  to  the  need  for  labour.  In  the  south  Monten^;rins  have 
hitherto  .thus  migrated  to  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  and  the  Ragusa  district. 

In  the  north  and  centre  of  Dalmatia  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
seasonal  migration  of  labour  from  Zagorje,  the  Dalmatian  hinterland  .and 
the  home  of  the  valued*  Dalmatian  servants.  The  population  is  here  chiefly 
occupied  by  live  stock  and  cereal  farming  and  therefore  lacks  employ- 
ment at  the  exact  time  at  which  work  is  in  full  swing  in  the  vine  district. 

In  Zagorje  itself,  where  the  conditions  of  existence  are  primitive,  wages 
are  much  lower  than  elsewhere  in  Dalmatia,  but  as  r^ards  the  work  they 
provide  the  labourers  of  this  district  are  far  behind  those  of  the  coast  dis- 
tricts and  the  islands. 

In  Zagorje  a  rise  in  wages  is  also  to  be  observed,  for  the  cultivation  of 
vines  is  gaininjg  ground  in  the  valleys  which  have  a  good  exposure,  and  emi- 
gration is  increasing  steadily.  Moreover  the  saw-works  of  the.  Bosnian  for- 
ests and  the  cement  factories  of  the  coast  have  an  undeniable  attraction  for 
the  border  populations.  The  construction  of  the  proposed  railways  will 
have  the  effect  of  further  raising  wages. 

(i)  I  crown  =  about  lorfat  ]>ar. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Origin  of  thb  Institutb  and  Summary  op  the  International  Treaty. 

The  International  lastitute  of  Agriculture  was  established  under  the 
International  Treaty  of  7  June  1905,  which  was  ratified  by  forty  govern- 
ments. Sxteen  other  governments  have  since  adhered  to  the  Institute. 
It  is  a  government  institution  in  which  each  country  is  represented 
by  delegates.  The  Institute  is  composed  of  a  General  Assembly  and  a 
Permanent  Committee. 

The  Institute,  always  confining  its  attention   to   the   international 
aspect  of  the  various  questions  concerned,  shall : 

(a)  collect,  study,  and  publish  as  promptly  as  possible,  statistical, 
technical,  or  economic  information  concerning  farming,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal products,  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  the  prices  prevailing  in 
the  various  markets ; 

(6)  communicate  the  above  information  as  soon  as  possible  to  those 
interested ;  *  . 

(c)  indicate  the  wages  paid  for  farm  work ; 

(d)  record  new  diseases  of  plants  which  may  appear  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  showhing  the  regions  infected,  the  progress  of  the  diseases, 
and,  if  possible,  any  effective  remedies  ; 

(e)  study  questions  concerning  agricultural  co-operation,  insurance, 
and  credit  from  every  point  of  view  ;  collect  and  publish  infoimation  which 
might  prove  of  value  in  the  various  countries  for  the  organization  of  agri- 
cultural  co-operation,  insurance  and  credit ; 

(f)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  various  governments,  if  necessary, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  farmers  and  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition,   utilising  for  this  purpose  all  available 
sources  of  information,  such  as  resolutions  passed  by  international  or  other ' 
agricultural  congresses  and  societies,  or  by  scientific  and  learned  bodies,  etc. 
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EXPI^ANATORY    NOTE 


1.  The  1>resefU  Table  of  Contents  refers  to  the  twelve  numbers  of  the 
International  Review  of  Agricultural  Bconomics  published  from  January 
to  December,  X917,  and  includes,  therefore,  all  the  articles  and  notes  dealing 
mth  co-operation,  insurance,  credit  and  agricultural  economy  in  general 
contained  i^n  these  volumes, 

2.  The  articles  and  notes  relating  to  co-operation  have  been  grouped 
in  2  z  classes  ;  those  dealing  with  insurance  are  divided  into  q  classes  ;  those 
rmhich  deal  tvith  credit  into  9  classes  ;  and  those  which  treat  of  agricultural 
economy  in  general  into  17.  A  complete  list  of  these  classes  precedes  the 
table.  In  our  classification  we  have  followed  the  rule  of  single  entry  and 
placed  u^nder  only  one  heading  those  articles  and  notes  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  treated,  might  appear  in  more  than  one  group. 

As  it  is  not  in  every  case  dear  why  an  artide  or  note  has  been  assigned 
to  one  group  rather  than  to  another,  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  refer  to  the 
several  analogous  groups  in  any  one  of  which  a  particular  article  or  note  might 
appear.  A  dairymen's  co -operative  society,  for  example,  might  have  as  its 
object  the  protection  of  the  general  economic  interests  of  dairy  farmers  as  a 
dass,  or  simi>ly  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  production,  transport,  and 
sale,  or  again  the  purchase  and  collective  use  of  animals  of  the  special  dairy 
type.  An  article  relating  to 'such  a  society  might  appear  under  various  head- 
ings, according  as  it  dealt  more  particularly  with  one' or  other  of  these  objects, 

3,  In  each  group  the  articles  and  notes  have  been  subdivided  by  countries, 
following  the  aphabdical  order.  For  each  country  the  articles  are  arranged 
in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were  published.  We  have  added  a  table 
giving  the  classification  by  countries. 
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Part  I :  Co-operation  and  Association 


GERMANY. 


THE  GENERAL  RAIFFEISEN  FEDERATION  OF  NEUWIED 

IN  1914-1915. 


SOURCE: 

JAHRESBERICHT   DES    GENERALVERBANDES    LANDLICHER    GeNOSSENSCHAFTEN    Ft^    DEUTSCH- 
LAN1>  B.  R.  FOR  19 1 5  UND  STATISTIK  DER  RAIFFEISENSCHEN  GENOSSENSCHAFTEN  FOR  I914 

{Annual  Report  of  the  General  Federation  of  Rural  Co-operative  Societies  in  Germany  for 
1 91 5  and  Statistics  of  Co-operative  Societies  of  the  Raiffeisen  Type  in  19 14). 


At  the  end  of  1915  there  were  in  Germany  28,652  rural  co-operative 
societies  of  which  5,680  or  20  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  General  Raiffeisen 
Federation,  16,857  or  58  per  cent,  to  the  General  Federation  of  German 
Rural  Co-operative  Societies  of  Offenbach,  and  6,115  or  22  per  cent,  to  the 
nine  independent  district  federations. 

The  General  Raiffeisen  Federation  includes  members  of  two  kinds> 
direct  and  indirect  members. 

Its  direct  members  are  :  one  central  bank  ;  fifteen  central  co-opera- 
tive societies  of  which  six  are  co-operative  banks  and  nine  co-operative 
stores  ;  thirteen  district  federations,  of  which  two  have  their  headquarters 
at  Berlin,  and  one  each  at  Brunswick,  Breslau,  Dantzig,  Erfurt,  Frankfort- 
on-Maine,  Cassel,  Coblentz,  Koenigsberg,  Ludwigshafen,  Niiremberg  and 
Strasbourg. 

The  indirect  members  are  1,598  co-operative  credit  sodetier ;  and  1,066 
co-operative  societies  not  transacting  credit  operations,  namely  sixty-five 
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consumers'  societies,  489  societies  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  products,  445 
societies  of  labour  and  production,  and  sixty-seven  mixed  societies. 

The  General  Raiffeisen  Federation  underwent  several  changes  in  1915. 
Eighty-four  new  indirect  members,  of  which  forty-eight  were  co-operative 
credit  societies,  adhered  to  it ;  and  twenty-three  members,  eight  of  them 
co-operative  credit  societies,  ceased  to  belong  to  it.  The  net  increase  was 
thus  one  of  sixty-one  members,  forty  of  them  co-operative  credit  societies 
and  twenty-one  of  them  co-operative  societies  of  other  tjrpes.  The  net 
increase  was  one  of  137  in  1914,  and  one  of  196  in  19I3. 

The  changes  were  as  follows  in  as  far  as  they  concerned  direct  members : 
the  two  Mecklenburgs  separated  themselves  from  the  district  federation  of 
Berlin  and  a  special  federation  was  founded  in  them;  two  new  co-operative 
stores  were  founded^ 


•*» 


The  business  of  all  these  co-operative  societies  has  been  much  affected 
by  the  war.  In  the  annual  report  the  management  signalizes  the  following 
events  as  having  had  a  great  influence  on  their  activity  : 

1.  Economic  activity  and  the  demand  for  credit  have  diminished, 
owing  to  mobilization,  to  the  economic  blockade  which  has  cut  ofF  Ger- 
many from  foreign  markets,  to  the  reduction  of  purchases  to  the  absolutely 
necessary  minimum,  etc  :  ^ 

2.  The  increased  circulation  of  paper  which  rose  from  its  level  of  4.8 
thousand  million  marks  (i)  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  one  of  6.9  million 
marks  at  the  end  of  1915. 

3.  The  deduced  demand  for  credit  and  the  increased  circulation  of 
paper  have  caused  uninvested  large  capital  to  be  sent  to  the  banks  instead 
of  to  co-operative  credit  societies.  This  has  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of 
the  relations  between  the  banks  and  their  clients.  Debtors'  accounts  have 
diminished  and  those  of  creditors  have  increased.  In  order  to  invest  this 
money  which  comes  to  them  profitably  the  banks  have  lent  considerable 
sums  to  the  communes  and  the  State. 

4.  State  intervention  in  the  economic  life  of  private  citizens  has  no- 
ticeably increased,  especially  as  regards  the  trade  in  foodstuffs.  This  is 
monopolized  by  the  State,  or  rather  by  institutions  created  to  such  end,  of 
which  at  the  end  of  1915  there  were  about  thirty.  They  have  used  the  co- 
operative stores  which  has  increased  the  amount  of  business  done  by  these. 

5.  Mention  should  finally  be  made  of  the  constant  or  temporary  in- 
terruption of  the  work  of  co-operative  societies  within  the  war  zone. 

Having  made  this  general  review  we  will  now  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  different  types  of  co-operative  societies. 

(i)  I  mark  =  about  11  ^/^d  at  par. 
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§   I.   The  central  BANK. 

The  Central  Bank  (Landwirtschajtliche  Zentnildarlehnskasse  in  Neuwied) 
Stock  Society  maintains  a  balance  of  credit  among  all  co-operative  so- 
cieties belonging  to  the  General  Raiffeisen  Federation. 

Its  shareholding  members  are  all  the  co-operative  credit  societies  be- 
longing to  this  federation  ;  saving  that : 

i)  it  does  not  include  as  shareholding  members  sixty  Bavarian  and 
158  Pomeranian  co-operative  societies  although  they  belong  to  the  General 
Raiffeisen  Federation, 

and  2)  it  does  include  as  shareholding  members,  although  they  do 
not  belong  to  this  federation,  256  co-operative  credit  sodeties  which  were 
at  first  members  both  of  the  federation  and  of  the  Central  Banks  but  have 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  former  while  remaining  in  the  latter. 

The  sphere  of  the  Central  Bank  includes  not  only  its  shareholding  mem- 
bers but  also  all  co-operative  societies  belonging  to  the  General  Raiffeisen 
Federation,  that  is  all  of  them  other  than  the  credit  societies,  all  the  co- 
operative banks  and  all  the  co-operative  stores  forming  part  of  the  General 
Raiffeisen  Federation. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Central  Bank  are  at  Neuwied.  It  has  branches 
in  all  the  district  federations,  one  in  each.  Until  1909  there  was  a  stores 
attached  to  each  branch,  as  a  section  of  it.  From  1909  these  stores  were 
replaced  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  Bnmswick,  Dantzig,  Erfurt,  Cassel  and  Co- 
blentz  by  independent  co-operative  stores,  but  at  Koenigsberg,  Frankfort- 
on-Maine,  Ludwigshafen,  Niiremberg  and  Strasbourg  they  are  still  open 
as  sections  of  the  respective  branches. 

At  the  end  of  1915  the  Central  Bank  had  4,636  shareholding  members. 
In  1914  it  had  4,785,  that  is  149  more,  which  is  because  in  1915  sixty  Bava- 
rian and  158  Posnaman  co-operative  societies  ceased  to  belong  to  it  while 
it  was  joined  by  sixty-nine  new  members. 

Up  to  1913  the  capital  in  shares  was  of  10,000,000  marks.  On  13  June 
1913  a  vote  was  given  in  favour  of  raising  it  to  fifteen  million  marks.  Of  this 
sum  12,453,750  marks  had  been  paid  up  at  the  end  of  1914.  During  1915 
the  remainder,  namely  2,546,250  marks,  was  paid  up  ;  and  in  December 
1915  the  increase  of  the  capital  to  twenty  million  marks  was  voted. 

The  movement  of  money  between  the  Central  Bank  and  its  share- 
holders, the  rural  banks,  has  been  noticeably  accelerated  in  comparison 
with  previous  years,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  figures  : 

1913 ^  359,608,000  marks 

19^4  •» '3x8,297,000 

1915 691,269,000 

If  such  total  movement  be  analysed  into  its  component  parts,  that  is 
receipts  and  expenditure,  it  is  seen  that  during  the  war  the  increase  of  re- 
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ceipts  has  been  much  larger  than  that  of  expenditure.  While  before  the 
war  receipts  were  always  less  than  expenditure,  the  converse  has  been  true 
during  the  war,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  data  : 

1913  1914  1915 

Receipts 178,186,000  marks  183,051,000  marks  390,605,000  marks 

Expenditure   .    .    .         181,422,000         "  155,246,000         '*  300,664,000       •' 


Excess  of  Receipts.        — 3,236,000         **  -f-27,805,000         '*  +S9*94i>ooo 


The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  would  have  been  even  greater 
in  1915  if  important  sums  had  not  been  deducted  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
scribing to  the  public  debt.  The  following  sums  were  subscribed  to  it  in 
the  Central  Bank,  its  branches  and  the  rural  banks  : 

10,000,000  marks  to    ist.  war  loan 


45,000,000 

"  2nd 

85,000,000 

"  3rd 

127,000,000 

"  4th. 

It  is  calculated  that  for  the  purpose  of  these  subscriptions  the  sum 
of  132  million  marks  was  taken  from  the  Central  Bank;  which  is  to  say 
that  ordinary  expenses  amounted  only  to  168,664,000  marks,  or  221,941,000 
marks,  less  than  the  receipts. 

The  deductions  for  the  purpose  of  subscription  to  the  public  debt 
are  very  noticeable  if  the  amounts  oi  monthly  expenditure  be  considered. 
They  were  as  follows  : 

January 7,587,000  marks  July 13,329,000  marks 


February 6,907,000 

March 36,339,000 

April    ., 47,319,000 

May             6,404,000 

June 9,191,000 


August 8,053,000 

September 103,321,000 

October 30,607,000 

November 10,251,000 

December 21,356,000 


In  the  months  of  April,  September  and  October,  those  namely  in  which 
subscriptions  were  made  to  the  public  debt,  the  sum  taken  from  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  was  from  six  to  ten  times  greater  than  in  the  other  months. 

Since  receipts  exceeded  expenditure  there  was  a  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium as  regards  the  reciprocal  relations  between  the  Central  Bank  and 
its  shareholders.    While  before  the  war  the  Central  Bank  was  always  the 
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creditor  of  its  shareholders,  it  has  become  during  the  war  their  debtor,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures  which  refer  to  marks  : 

3X  December  1913      3x1017x914  31  December  19x4     3x  December  X9X5 

Debit  Account  .       79,009,000  79,100,000  96,281,000  166,744,000 

Credit         "  82,004,000  83,900,000  72,737,ooo  45,300,000 


Excess  of  Credit  Excess  of  Debit 

Account     .    .  3,031,000  4,800,000      Account    .    .  .  23,544,000  129,144,000 

The  movement  of  money  between  the  Central  Banks  and  the  co-oper- 
ative societies  other  than  credit  societies,  and  such  movement  betweec 
the  Central  Bank  and  the  district  co-operative  banks,  has  the  same  charais 
teristics,  although  the  disturbance  of  equiHbrium,  which  has  been  shown,  n 
in  this  case  only  to  be  foreseen  and  not  yet  accompUshed.  The  Central 
Bank  is  still  the  creditor  of  these  co-operative  societies,  but  its  credit  with 
them  has  much  diminished. 


a)  The  Centred  Bank's  account  with  the  district  co-operative  banks. 

3x  December  19x4  31  December  X9xs 

Credit  Account marks    4,340,000  3,140,000 

Debit  »        "         440,000  940,000 


Excess  of  Credit  Account  "      3,900,000  2,200,000 

b)  with  co-operative  societies  other  than  credit  societies. 

31  December  1914  3X  December  19x5 

Credit  Account marks  10,238,000  6,038,000 

Debit         »        ".        720,000  1,343,000 


Excess  of  Credit  Account  .  "      9,518,000  4,695,000 

The  movements  of  money  between  the  Central  Bank  and  the  co-oper- 
ative stores  has  an  entirely  contrary  aspect.  Since  the  trade  of  these 
stores  has,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  increased,  their  debts  to  the  Central 
Bank  have  increased  also. 

At  the  end  of  1915  these  debts  amounted  to  5,565,553  marks  as  against 
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a  credit  of  only  141,088  marks.  This  represents  an  increase  of  three  million 
marks  on  the  debts  at  the  end  of  1914. 

The  same  causes  have  led  to  an  increase  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
trading  sections  of  the  branches  of  the  Central  Bank.  At  the  end  of  1914 
only  4,700,000  marks  was  thus  employed  but  on  31  December  1915  this 
sum  had  come  to  be  8,500,000  marks. 

The  movement  of  money  between  the  Central  Bank  and  the  large 
banks,  that  is  those  furnishing  money  in  the  form  of  loans,  has  an  aspect 
like  that,  already  described,  of  the  movement  between  the  rural  banks  and 
the  Central  Bank.  Since  receipts  exceed  expenditure  and  there  is  thus 
a  balance  of  money,  the  Central  Bank  instead  of  taking  loans  pays  money  in 
quantities  to  these  large  banks,  so  that  from  their  debtor  it  has  become 
their  creditor. 

The  debit  and  credit  accounts  of  the  Central  Bank  with  these  banks 
give  the  following  figures  : 


31 

December  19x3 

3« 

December  19x4 

SI 

December  193 

Debit  Acxxjunt  .   .    . 

marks 

20,984,000 

3,060,000 

3,000,000 

Credit         "        ... 

- 

824,000 

xce&s  of 

Credit 

5,281,000 

15,658,000 

Excess  of  Debit  Ac- 

E> 

count 

>« 

20,160,000 

Account  marks 

2,221,000 

12,658,000 

Since  the  Central  Bank  has  a  considerable  balance  in  money,  its  credit 
with  these  large  banks  would  be  yet  more  important  if  this  balance  were 
not  employed  on  investments  to  which  before  the  war  there  was  little  or 
no  recourse. 

It  has  been  invested  in  .a)  State  bills  ;  b)  loans  to  communes  ;  c)  parti- 
cipation in  the  business  of  co-operative  producers'  societies. 

On  31  December  1915  the  bank  held  State  bills  of  the  value  of  18,839,166 
marks ;  whereas  on  31  December  1914  the  value  of  those  it  held  was 
7,800,162  marks,  and  on  31  December  1913  it  was  3,680,616  marks. 

Its  loans  to  communes  amounted  on  31  December  1915  to  83,272,574.62 
marks.  It  then  participated  in  the  business  of  co-operative  producers' 
societies  to  the  extent  of  920,050  marks. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  business  of  the  Central  Bank  we  reproduce 
some  items  of  its  balance-sheets  : 
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31  Docember  1^13  31  December  19x4          31  December  19x5 

Number  of  shareholders 4,700  4,785  4,636 

Paid-up  capital 11,485,250  12,453,750  15,000,000 

Turn-over  of  bank  .     ..!...         1,398,300,000  1,424,500,000  3,398,300,000 

State  biUs  held 3,680,616  7,800,462  18,839,166 

Credit  account  with  rural  banks  82,041,701  73,366,856  45,299,833 
Credit  account  with  non-credit  co- 
operative societies 16,019,038  18,614,365  17,675,864 

Including  credit  account  with  pro- 
ducers' co-operative  societies .  ?  10,238,000  6,038,000 
Credit-account  with  communes .  .  —  ?  83,272,575 
Credit  account  with  large  banks  ,  .  824,304  5,281,028  i5,*57,948 
Debit  account  with  rural  benks  .  .  79,010,442  96,367,740  166,744,206 
Debit  account  with  non-credit  co- 
operative societies 1,988,561  5,756,727  5,877,249 

Debit  account  with  large  banks  .   .  20,984,324  3.059,944  3,000,000 


§  2.  District  Co-operative  Banks  for  Co-operative  Societies  other  than 
Credit  Societies   {Zentralkassen  fur  Betriebsgenossenschaften). 

As  has  been  seen  the  Central  Bank  grants  loans  to  co-operative  so- 
cieties. Before  1912  however  its  relations  with  these  societies  were  little 
developed  for  its  by-laws  did  not  allow  it  to  grant  loans  on  current  account. 

In  order  that  these  societies  might  command  credit  of  this  description 
co-operative  banks  for  non-credit  co-operative  societies  were  formed  wher- 
ever there  were  branches  of  the  Central  Bank,  and  they  acquired  the 
legal  form  of  r^stered  societies  of  limited  liability. 

All  co-oi)erative  societies  other  than  credit  societies  in  the  district, 
that  is  aU  belonging  to  the  local  district  federation,  are  accepted  as  share- 
holding members  of  these  banks.  Co-operative  societies  not  belonging 
to  the  federation  and  individuals  may  be  admitted  to  the  same  status 
exceptionally.  # 

The  co-operative  banks  maintain  a  balance  of  credit  among  their 
members. 

In  practice  they  have  shown  no  great  vitality.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  credit  necessary  to  the  producers'  co-operative  societies  is  of  a 
different  land  from  that  required  by  the  credit  co-operative  societies.  The 
producers'  co-operative  societies  need  large  capital  to  be  used  for  building 
machines  etc  :  that  is  capital  which  may  be  sunk  permanently  —  and  this 
involves  a  need  of  long-terra  loans.  They  rarely  command  free  capital 
which  they  can  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  bank  having  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  balance  of  credit. 

Since  these  co-operative  banks  cotald  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
ducers' co-operative  societies,  the  by-laws  of  the  Central  Bank  were  modi- 
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fied  in  1912  to  allow  it  to  grant  loans  on  current  account  to  these  societies, 
and  to  issue  bonds  based  on  these  loans.  Since  1912  the  business  of  the 
Central  Banks  with  non-credit  co-operative  societies  has  increased,  while 
the  business  of  the  credit  banks  has  diminished  more  and  more  and  several 
of  them  have  been  wound  up. 

At  the  end  of  1914  there  were  six  co-operative  banks  for  non-credit 
co-operative  societies  in  Breslau,  Dantzig,  Cassd,  Ludwigshafen  and  Stras- 
bourg, but  the  three  latter  are  being  wound  up. 

On  31  December  1914  the  number  of  members  was  as  follows  : 


Number  o 

f  Members. 

Producers* 
SodcUes 

Other 

Co-operative 

SodeUcfl 

& 

individuals 

Total. 

187 

13 

200 

86 

35 

121 

x6 

5 

21 

8 

9 

17 

II 

10 

21 

6 

7 

13 

Breslau .  .  . 
Dantzig  .  . 
Cassel.  .  .  . 
Cologne  .  . 
Ludwigshaf  en  . 
Strasbourg  . 


314  79  393 

On  31  December  1913  the  capital  in  shares  was  as  follows  : 


Breslau .  .  . 
Dantzig  .  . 
Cassel.  .  .  . 
Cologne  .  . 
Ludwigshafen 
Strasbourg  . 


The  working  capital  was  as  follows  : 

1913 *        23,852,966  marks 

1914 19,856,625 


Nimiber  of  Shares 

Paid-up  capital 

5,234 

1,055,480  ma^s 

1.867 

370,162      B 

865 

173.000      » 

584 

5,840      » 

4,946 

98,920      » 

462 

9,260      » 

13.958 

1,712,662  maiks 
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The  business  of  the  co-operative  banks  is  shown  by  the  following  table 
which  gives  several  items  of  the  balance  sheet  of  IQ14.  The  numbers 
refer  to  marks. 


Tiini-ov€r 

Credit    Acconnt    with 
memben 

Credit    Account    with 
banks 

State  faUto  held 

Debit    Account    with 
members 

Debit    Account    with 
banks    

Deposits 


Breslau 

Dantdg 

Cassel 

Cologne 

bafen 

Strasbourg 

5M69.266 

33E,oo(vooo 

42,177,000 

500,000 

1,224,500 

5,187,200 

5,640»236 

7.573.065 

1,480,381 

468^76 

1,522,147 

1,020,500 

— 

S5,ooo 

84,406 

— 

83,000 

— 

3.937 

136,932 

IX,X92 

— 

— 

— 

517,98* 

3,206,000 

257.602 

- 

25,561 

58,014 

1.714,273 

122,000 

— 

_ 

x,335.66a 

839*553 

a,378,i9a 

4,632,000 

969,314 

448.339 

442,725 

90,393 

Total 


43i.55Xi966 

17.704,815 

202^06 
153,061 

4.065,159 

4,011488 
8,960,953 


As  statistical  data  for  1915  are  lacking,  changes  brought  about  by 
the  war  cannot  be  shown  ;  yet  it  may  fairly  be  stated  that  the  war  has 
produced  in  the  business  of  these  institutions  the  same  changes  as  those 
we  have  noticed  in  the  business  of  the  Central  Bank. 

§  3.  The  Co-operative  Stores  (Zentralwareninstitut).  —  The  co-operative 
stores,  of  which  the  first  was  formed  in  1909,  aim  at  ensuring  to  the  rural 
co-operative  societies  the  advantage  of  bujdng  and  selHng  in  the  gross. 
They  have  direct  relations  only  with  the  co-operative  societies,  that  is  to 
say  they  buy  and  sell  merchandise  on  behalf  of  the  societies,  not  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  these.  Until  1909  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  on  behalf 
of  the  societies  was  practised  by  the  Central  Bank,  by  means  of  its  sections 
which  were  especially  responsible  for  the  goods.  Since  that  year  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  has  sought  to  supersede  these  special  sections  by  the  co-operative 
stores  which  it  is  endeavouring  to  form. 

At  the  end  of  1915  there  were  nine  co-operative  stores  of  which  two  had 
been  formed  in  December,  so  that  only  seven  practised  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  goods  in  1915.  These  stores  are  at  Berlin,  Brunswick,  Breslau, 
Dantzig,  Erfurt,  Cassel  and  Coblentz.  The  special  sections  belonging  to 
the  Central  Bank  still  exist  at  Frankfurt-on-Maine,  Koenigsberg,  Ludwigs- 
hafen,  Nuremberg  and  Strasbourg. 

The  legal  form  of  the  co-operative  stores  is  that  of  registered  societies 
of  limited  liability.  Only  one  of  them,  that  at  BerHn,  is  a  stock  com- 
pany (i). 


(i)  In  1914  a  Centre  of  the  Co-operative  Stores  was  formed  with  the  object  of  buying  and 
elling  merchandise  on  behalf  of  these  stores. 
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All  co-operative  societies  belonging  to  the  General  RaifiFdsen  Federa- 
tion are  admitted  as  shareholding  members,  as  are  individuals  in  the  case 
of  a  special  permission.  On  31  December  1915  the  seven  co-operative 
stores  numbered  altogether  2,575  members;  2,397  of  these  being  rural 
banks,  eighty-five  of  them  non-credit  co-operative  societies,  and  ninety- 
three  of  them  individuals.  As  compared  with  ^914  the  increase  was 
one  of  151  members. 

The  co-operative  stores  buy  and  sell  merchandise  on  behalf  of  their 
members,  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  co-operative  societies  constituting  the 
O^neral  Raiffeisen  Federation,  even  if  these  be  not  members. 

The  activity  of  the  co-operative  stores  and  of  the  sections  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  which  deal  in  merchandise  extended  before  the  war  over  the 
following  field  : 

1.  The  sale  of  merchandise  in  the  market  on  behalf  of  the  co-opera- 
tive societies. 

2.  The  purchase  of  merchandise  in  the  market  on  behalf  of  the  co- 
operative societies. 

3.  The  purchase  of  merchandise  from  the  co-operative  societies  and 
the  sale  thereof  to  them.  • 

Beyond  such  business  the  sale  in  the  market  of  merchandise  bought 
there  is  effected  from  time  to  time,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  stores  having 
miscalctdated  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  co-operative  societies. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the 
business  of  co-operative  stores  :  a)  their  trade  on  their  own  account,  that 
is  their  sale  in  the  market  of  merchandise  bought  there,  has  increased ; 
b)  trading  commissioned  by  the  State  and  the  commimes  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  activity  of  the  co-operative  stores  and  of  the  sections  deal- 
ing in  merchandise  has,  as  we  shall  see,  increased  during  the  war,  and  con- 
sequently it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the  capital  in  shares.  The  five 
co-operative  stores  have  increased  their  capital  in  shares  as  follows  : 

Berlin  from  800,000  marks  to  i, 00c ,000  maiks  of  which  941,000  marks  is  paid  up 

Breslau  "  1,000,000       "       "  1,500,000         "     "       "  1,200,000         "       "     " 

Dantzig  "  1,500,000       "       "  1,800,000         "     "       "  i, 8c  0,000         "       "     " 

Erfurt  "  1,000,000       "       "  i,5oo,cco         "     "       "  1,013,750         "       "     " 

Cassel  "  500,000       "       "  1,000,000         "     "       "  612,750         •'       "     " 


At  the  same  time  the  working  capital  has  been  increased  from 
21,527,240  marks  to  31,093,246  marks. 

The  Central  Bank  has  similarly  increased  the  capital  employed  in  its 
commercial  sections  from  4,700,000  marks  to  8,500,000  marks. 

The  trade  of  the  co-operative  stores  and  the  commercial  sections  has 
noticeably  increased,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table. 
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The  value  of  the  merchandise  bought  and  sold  was : 

1913 135721,137  marks 

1914 157,630,291 

1915 299,272,490 


The  statistical  data  do  not  distinguish  between  trade  on  behalf  of 
the  co-operative  trading  societies  and  trade  on  commission  on  behalf  of  the 
State  and  the  communes.  If  however  the  trade  in  each  kind  of  merchandise 
be  considered  separately,  it  is  seen  that  the  increase  we  have  indicated  has 
been  caused  exclusively  by  the  trade  on  commission  on  behalf  of  the  State 
and  the  communes,  while  the  trade  on  behalf  of  the  co-operative  societies 
has  rather  diminished  than  otherwise. 

In  order  better  to  observe  the  influence  of  the  war  on  the-business  of 
these  estabHshments  we  think  it  will  be  well  to  compare  their  trade  in  the 
period  before  the  war  with  their  trade  during  the  war.  We  will  take,  as  an 
instance,  their  trade  in  the  period  between  i  January  1913  and  30  June  1914, 
and  will  compare  it  with  that  which  they  accomplished  between  I  July  1914 
and  31  December  1915. 


Quantities  in  Zentners  (i)- 


Articles  of  Merchandise 

• 

Difference  in  terms 

I  Jan.  1913  — 
30  June  1914 

I  July  1914  — 
31  Dec.  1915 

of  percentage 

Manurp     ,    ,    .    - 

16,313,519 

5,660,237 

132.589 

15,292,752 

11,198,776 

10,419,045 

5.599,451 

125,379 

16,249,109 

19,182,257 

—36.1 

—    I  I 

Forage      -.,--,.--... 

Seeds 

—    5.4 
+    6.3 

+  71.3 

Combosttbles 

Com 

Total   .    .    . 

48.597.873 

51.575.241 

+    6.1 

(i)  Zentner  =  110.25  lbs. 
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Articles  of  MerchandJae 


Value  in  Marks 


I  Jan.  1913  — 
30  June  1914 


I  July  1914— 
31  Dec.  19x4 


Difference  iir  terms 
of  percentage 


Manure    .    .   .'* 

Pomge 

Seeds 

Combustibles 

Com 

Total 

Machines 

Other  articles 

Total 


53,571 
38.763 
4,258 
10,798 
90,194 


197,582 
9,633 
8,647 


1215,862 


35,582 
64,770 

4.530 
10,876 

237,879 


353,641 

6,119 

14,987 


374,748 


—    33.6 

-f  67.9 
-!-  6.5 
+  0.7 
+  163.7 


+  79.2 
—  36.5 
+     73.3 


+     73.6 


If  we  examine  the  trade  in  each  kind  of  merchandise  separately  we 
arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  trade  in  manure  has  diminished  during  the  war,  in  quantity 
as  in  value.  The  diminution  in  quantity  has  however  been  greater  than 
that  in  value,  which  is  to  say  that  prices  have  risen.  The  diminution  of 
the  trade  is  due  to  :  a)  the  fact  that  importation  from  abroad,  has  become 
impossible  (saltpetre,  guano) :  b)  the  large  quantities  of  manure  employed 
for  military  purposes  (azote,  sulphuric  acid). 

2.  The  trade  in  forage  has  diminished  in  respect  of  quantity  but  only 
to  an  insignificant  extent,  in  spite  of  importation  from  abroad  having  been 
impossible.  The  pre-war  trade  in  imported  forage  has  been  replaced  by 
commissioned  trade  on  behalf  of  the  State :  large  quantities  of  bran  have 
been  sold  and  distributed  by  the  institutions  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  trade  in  forage  it  has  increased  by  67.9  per 
cent,  during  the  war,  which  is  to  say  that  prices  have  risen  noticeably. 

3.  The  trade  in  seed  has  diminished  in  respect  of  quantity  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  increased  in  respect  of  value.  Hence  prices  have 
risen  here  also. 

The  diminution  in  quantity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  importation  from 
abroad  has  become  impossible. 

4.  The  trade  in  combustibles  has  slightly  increased,  but  such  in- 
crease depends  partly  on  the  commissioned  trade  on  behalf  of  the  State  and 
the  communes. 

5.  Very  great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  trade  in  com,  an  article 
of  merchandise  in  which  the  trade  has  been  monopolized  by  the  State. 

The  trade  in  com  shows  an  increase  during  the  war  of  71.3  per  cent. 
in  respect  of  quantity.     This  figure  refers  exclusively  to  trade  on  conunis 
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sion  for  the  State.     As  regards  value  the  trade  has  increased  by  163.7  P^r 
cent.;  which  is  to  say  that  prices  have  risen  very  much. 

6.  The  trade  in  machines  duringe  the  war  has  diminished  in  respect 
of  value  by  3.5  million  marks,  that  is  by  36.5  per  cent.  In  the  annual  re- 
port it  is  noted  regretfully  that  the  dinainution  is  npt  due  to  a  decreased 
demand  but  to  a  decreased  supply,  the  importation  of  machines  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  having  become  impossible  during  the  war. 

7.  The  trade  in  goods  comprised  by  the  heading  "  other  articles  " 
has  increased  by  73.3  per  cent,  during  the  war.  The  whole  of  such  increase 
is  in  the  commissioned  trade  in  potatoes  on  behalf  of  the  State,  as  is  seen 
by  the  following  table  which  shows  the  trade  in  potatoes  of  the  co-operative 
stores  of  Brunswick,  Dantzig,  Koenigsberg  and  Niiremberg  (i). 

Quantity  •  Value 

I  Jan.    1913  to  30  June    1914   ....         355,481  zentneis  955,000  marks 

30  June   1914     **  31  I>ec.     1915   ....         563,434        "  2,542,000        " 

As  is  seen  by  these  figures  the  quantity  has  increased  by  58.5  per  cent 
and  the  value  by  166. i  per  cent.,  which  is  to  say  that  prices  have  risen. 
We  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

a)  The  trade  on  behalf  of  co-operative  societies  in  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise has  diminished  in  respect  of  quantity.  In  respect  of  value,  only 
the  ttade  in  manures  has  diminished,  while  the  trade  in  aU  other  articles 
of  merchandise  has  increased  owing  to  the  considerable  rise  in  prices. 

b)  The  trade  on  commission  on  behalf  of  the  State,  which  is  a  quite 
new  form  of  activity  for  these  institutions,  has  been  very  important  espe- 
cially where  it  has  concerned  com  and  potatoes,  and  in  fact  all  foodstuffs. 

(1)  The  other  institutions  give  no  figures  regarding  the  trade  in  potatoes. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SALE  OF  WOOL. 


SOURCES : 

The  Work  of  the  Co-operative  Wool-Marketing  System,  in  The  Farmer* s  Advocate, 
No.  1256,  I^ndon,  Ontario,  19  October  1916. 

SuccESSFULL  Co- OPERATION  BY  SHEEP  BREEDERS  IN  QUEBEC,  in  The  Farmer's  Advocate, 
No.  1245,  lyOndon,  Ontario,  3  August  1916. 

Co-operative  Marketing  of  Wool,  in  The  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Oc- 
tober 191 6. 

Arkell  ^T.  Reg.):  Chief  of  Sheep  Division,  Preliminary  Report  of  Wool-grading  Oper- 
ations, 19 16,  ibid. 


§  I.  Government  action  for  the  grading  of  wooi^. 

The  enthusiastic  support  given  by  the  Canadian  government  to  the 
development  of  co-operation  within  its  territory  is  well  known,  as  are  the 
excellent  results  already  obtained  by  the  organizing  work  it  has  inspired. 

Wool  production  and  the  trade  in  wool  afford  another  example  of  the 
usefulness  of  co-operation  to  farmers.  An  effort  which  had  its  co-ordinated 
beginning  only  three  years  ago  has  given  rise  to  a  new  situation  which  is 
full  of  promise  for  the  future  and  is  already  of  great  benefit  to  the  producers 
as  w^U  as  to  the  wool  industry. 

The  central  government's  propaganda  and  that  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments in  favour  of  the  co-operative  sale  of  wool  has  been  fruitful  more 
or  less  everywhere,  although  in  some  provinces  this  method  of  sale  is  stilj 
in  its  initial  period. 

Most  farmers  having  a  flock  of  sheep  were  formerly  at  the  mercy  of 
woolmerchants  who  wandered  about  the  coimtry,  from  farm  to  farm,  mak- 
ing offers  which  the  producer  was  in  most  cases  obliged  to  accept,  however 
little  he  liked  them,  unless  he  wished  not  to  market  his  produce.  The  prices 
paid  on  the  spot  by  these  dealers  or  their  agents  were  naturally  much  lower 
than  those  obtained  in  the  large  markets,  and  the  small  sheep-farmer  was 
thus  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  the  profit  which  ought  to  have  accrued 
to  him.    It  followed  that  he  almost  ceased  to  take  interest  in  the  improve- 
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ment  of  his  flock  and  was  at  no  pains  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  condition 
and  the  needs  of^'the  wool  trade. 

The  organization  of  the  co-operative  sale  of  wool  did  away  with  these 
disadvantages.  In  the  measure  of  its  still  hmited  adoption  it  has  ensured 
to  fanners  owning  sheep  a  just  price  for  their  produce.  It  has,  in  the  first 
place,  eliminated  the  middleman  ;  either  because*  —  as  is  notably  the  case 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  —  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under- 
takes to  sell  the  wool  sent  to  it  by  producers,  or  because  the  responsibility 
of  marketing  the  wool  of  members  has  been  assumed  by  a  large  associa- 
tion of  sheepfarmers.  The  latter  expedient  is  employed  in  Alberta,  Quebec 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Centralization  has  solved  the  problem  of  trans- 
port, complete  car-loads  of  wool  being  made  up,  and  a  considerable  economy 
has  thus  been"  effected. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  for  the  remunerative  marketing  o£ 
wool  there  was  another  necessary  condition.  Co-operative  selling  of  wool, 
without  preliminary  grading  of  its  different  classes,  is  an  improvement  on 
individual  selling  but  can  be  of  only  Hmited  benefit  to  sheepfarmers.  The 
Dominion  Department  of  Agrictdture  made  a  new  forward  step  possible 
when  it  placed  expert  graders  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments who  asked  for  them.  Tljus  a  uniform  system  of  grading  has  been 
estabHshed  in  various  Canadian  provinces  and  has  allowed  a  firm  basis  to 
be  given  to  the  value  of  wool. 

The  scientific  grading  by  experts  has  further  enabled  those  numerous 
improvements  to  be  ascertained,  which  it  was  necessary'  to  introduce  into 
the  methods  of  shearing  and  of  preserving  and  packing  fleeces  in  order 
entirely  to  obviate  their  deterioration.  .  Carefully  drawn-up  rules  have 
been  communicated  to  the  farmers  as  being  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  sale  of 
their  wool  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Short  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  rural  centres,  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  —  organized  or 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  —  have  produced  a  tendency 
towards  the  modification  of  sheepfarming  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  science.  Farmers  have  become  aware  of  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  breed  of  their  sheep  with  a  view  to  wool  production  and  they  attempt 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  their  wool.  Thus  the  flocks  of  Canada  increase 
while  their  intrinsic  value  is  augmented.  ^ 

Such  are  the  general  results  of  government  intervention  in  favour  of 
the  co-operative  sale  and  the  grading  of  Canadian  wool. 

Altogether,  according  to  the  official  Preliminary  Report  of  Wool  Grad- 
ing Operations  in  1916,  the  government  experts,  who  have  worked  in 
all  the  pro\dnces  of  Canada,  have  graded  140,178  fleeces,  weighing  1,004,512 
lbs.  and  produced  on  the  farms. 

The  importance  of  this  form  of  co-operation,  now  in  course  of  develop- 
ment, cannot  be  too  much  emphasized,  especially  at  the  present  time. 
Facts  concerning  it  are  instructive  because  it  is  fitted  both  considerably 
to  increase  the  production  of  wool  and  to  improve  its  quality  ;  and  might 
well  be  adopted  in  many  countries  and  contribute  to  augmenting  their 
wealth  in  sheep. 
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We  will  now  give  details  as  to  this  enterprise  in  the  Canadian  provinces 
in  which  it  has  become  important 


§  2.  Data  as  to  the  grading  and  sale  of  wooi.  in  several  Canadian 

provinces. 


Province  of  Alberta.  —  The  Alberta  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  has 
held  three  co-operative  wool  sales.  Their  inauguration  and  success  were 
made  possible  by  the  help  given  by  the  provincial  government  towards 
organizing  and  maintaining  the  association,  and  by  the  action  of  the  Domin- 
ion Live  Stock  Commissioner's  branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  association,  without  charge, 
experts  who  graded  the  wool.  The  manner  in  which  these  services  have 
been  rendered  has  established  a  confidence  between  the  association  and  the 
buyers  which  would  have  been  diffictdt  to  secure  without  the  official  grad- 
ing by  the  government  officials. 

As  regards  profits  some  farmers  who  sold  through  the  association  re- 
ceived in  1915  as  much  as  32  cents  (i)  for  a  pound  of  wool,  while  their  neigh- 
bours sold  wool  of  equal  quality  privately  for  18  cents  a  pound. 

The  association  charges  no  commission  on  sales,  but  assesses  the  mem- 
bers for  the  cost  according  to  the  quantity  each  remits.  The  cost  of  hand- 
ling the  wool  was  in  1916  one  cent  a  pound.  This  included  the  wages  of  the 
staff  while  the  wool  was  being  sorted,  weighed  and  loaded  on  cars,  insurance, 
printing,  general  office  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  bags  and  twine. 

The  association  issues  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  quantity 
of  wool  of  each  grade  sold  and  the  prices  received  by  individuals.  Members 
can  thus  see  how  their  wool  compares  with  that  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  a 
number  of  them  become  anxious  to  know  how  they  can  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  wool  and  so  increase  their  profits.  These  tabulated  state- 
ments have  moreover  helped  to  establish  wool  values :  individual  buyers 
who  still  travel  from  farm  to  farm  are  now  compelled  to  offer  much  better 
prices  to  farmers  than  they  would  have  done  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
association's  sales. 

The  following  figures  show  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wool 
sold  by  the  association  from  1914  to  1915  : 


(i)  1  cent   =  about  Va^  ^^  P^i'- 
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Yean 

Mo.  of  SdlctB 

Ma  of  Fleeces 

Carloads 

Value 

Average  price 
per  lb. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

21 

88 
335 

3,500 
14,500 
42,489 

5 
13 

$     3,192.19?) 
26,837.61 
83,867.00 

19.00  cents 
27.77      » 
29.09      » 

(i)  I  =  4.73  s  at  par. 


The  following  facts  show  the  details  as  to  the  prices  received  per  pound 
of  wool  by  quality  : 

Fine  combing      28  %  cents 


Low 


clothing 

medium  combing,  firsts  . 

clothing,        "     . 
"        combing,  seconds 
*'        clothing,        " 

combing,  firsts   . 

clothing,       "     . 

combing,  seconds 

clothing 

combing  .... 

clothing    .... 


Coarse 

Lustre 

.Rejects  .  .  .  . 
Gray  and  black  . 
Locks  and  pieces 

Tags 

Dead  wool    .    .    . 


18 1/2    " 

33^2      " 

27  Vt     " 

29 

27  Vz     '• 

35 

28  1/2.    " 

31 

28 1/2      " 

30  V2      " 

30  %      " 

30 

30 

27 

26 

22 

12 

15 

Province  of  Saskatchewan,  —  Saskatchewan  is  generally  recognized 
to  be  the  great  grain-growing  province  of  the  dominion,  but  she  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  sheepfarming.  There  are  now  upwards  of  1,500 
flocks  in  the  province,  varying  in  size  from  the  small  farm  flock  to  the 
ranch  of  ten  thousand  head.  vStatistics  compiled  by  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  there  are  192,000  sheep  in  the  province. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  quite  a  problem  to  market  the  wool  of  these 
flocks.  The  sheepfarmers  are  scattered  all  over  the  province ;  the  only 
markets  are  in  East  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  few  neighbourhoods 
produce  as  much  as  a  carload  of  wool.     The  wool  therefore  was  sent  long 
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distances  and  high  freights  were  paid.  Many  of  the  owners,  who  came 
from  practically  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  had  little  experience  in 
sheepfarming.  Breeds  were  various  and  grading  unknown:  the  poorest 
wool  often  sold  as  well  as  the  best  and  naturally  high  prices  were  not  paid. 
In  the  autumn  of  1913  an  enquiry  was  made  by  the  then  newly  created 
Co-operative  Organization  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  fact  was  revealed  that  the  wool  cHpped  that  year  had  been 
sold  at  from  8  to  13  cents  a  poimd,  10  cents  being  about  the  average  price. 
The  department  thereupon  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a  new 
system  of  marketing  which  would  ensure  economical  management  and  the 
grading  of  prices  according  to  quality. 

A  list  of  the  sheepfarmers  in  the  province  was  at  once  compiled  and 
early  in  March  1914  a  letter  was  sent  to  each,  announcing  that  the  Co-oper- 
ative Organization  Branch  was  prepared  to  act  without  charge  as  market- 
ing agency  for  the  sheepfarmers  who  would  prepare  their  wool  according 
to  its  directions.  The  practice  of  tying  fleeces  with  binder  twine  and  other 
sisal  cord,  and  despatching  them  in  coarse  jute  sacks  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  low  prices  received.  The  sisal  fibres,  which  became  mixed 
with  the  wool,  would  not  take  the  die  as  the  wool  did,  and  the  result  was 
the  manufacture  of  inferior  cloth.  The  branch,  to  'overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, undertook  to  supply  to  those  who  would  use  its  marketing  facilities 
paper  fleece  twine  and  closely  woven  jute  sacks  at  cost  price. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  sent  to  persons  who  intimated  that 
they  wotald  market  their  wool  through  the  branch  : 
"  I.  Roll  and  tie  the  fleeces  carefully  : 

"  a)  Removing  all  manure  or  paint-clotted  locks, 

"  b)  Rolling  the  fleece  with  the  fresh  side  out, 

"  c)  Tying  each  fleece  by  itself  with  paper  fleece  twine. 
*'  2.  Pack  the  fleeces  in  the  sacks  supplied  being  careful  to 

"  a)  Include  only  dry  wool  in  your  consignment. 

"  b)  Pack  the  fleeces  from  the  ewes,  wethers  and  bucks,  respec- 
tively, in  separate  sacks  as  far  as  possible.  When  it  is  necessary  to  pack  two 
or  three  kinds  of  fleeces  in  one  sack  place  sheets  of  strong  paper  between 
the  different  kinds. 

"  c)  If  two  or  more  breeds  of  sheep  are  kept  pack  the  wool  from 
each  breed  by  itself,  or  when  necessary  pack  in  the  one  sack  and  separate 
with  paper  as  above  described. 

"  ^  If  you  wish  to  forward  the  tags  (manure  or  paint-clotted  locks 
clipped  from  the  fleeces)  or  black  or  brown  fleeces,  always  place  them  in 
sacks  by  themselves. 

"  e)  Pack  the  wool  tightly  into  the  sacks.     A  40-inch  by  90-inch 
sdck  should  hold  at  least  thirty  fleeces. 
"3.  Prepare  for  market  by  : 

"  a)  Filling  out  two  shipping  labels  for  each  sack,  being  careful 
to  give  name  and  address  of  shipper,  name  of  breed  from  which  wool  is 
taken,  also  number,  kind  and  net  weight  of  fleeces. 
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'*  h)  Placing  one  inside  the  sack  and  ^wing  the  sack  up,  using 
strong,  hard  twine. 

"  c)  Sewing  the  second  sliipping  label  securely  to  the  side,  not  to" 
the  end  of  the  sack. 
'*  4.  Storing. 

'*  a)  Store  the  sacks  where  they  will  be  kept  dry  until  ready 
to  ship. 

*'  5.  Shipping.* 

"  a)  Forward  the  wool  by  freight,  via  the  most  direct  route,  to  the 
Co-operative  Organization  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Regina, 
making  the  shipment  between  June  19  and  July  i.  No  shipment  should  be 
forwarded  later  than  July  i. 

"  h)  Either  prepay  the  freight  to  Regina  or  forward  the  shipment 
freight,  charges  collect,  and  the  Department  will  pay  the  freight  and  de- 
duct the  amount  from  your  cheque  before  making  the  final  settlement. 

"  c)  As  soon  as  the  shipment  is  made,  forward  the  bill  of  lading  at 
once  by  mail  to  the  Co-operative  Organization  Branch.  *' 

In  1914,  180  sheepfarmers  prepared  and  forwarded  their  wool  accord- 
ing to  these  directions.  Their  total  consigment,  apiounting  to  69,404 
pounds,  was  assembled  in  Regina  and  sold  at  a  flat  price  of  17  ^/^  cents  a 
pound.  This,  after  local  freight  from  the  producers'  stations  to  Regina 
and  the  cost  of  twine,  sacks,  storage,  handling  etc.  had  been  paid,  brought 
the  producers  an  average  price  of  16  %  cents  a  poimd.  In  1915  the  work 
was  carried  on  in  practically  the  same  way,  and  306  sheepfarmers  marketed 
altogether  148,339  pounds  of  wool  through  the  branch,  obtaiiling .  a  flat 
price  of  25  cents  a  pound. 

In  1916  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch  undertook  by  arrangement 
to  provide  expert  graders  to  classify  the  wool,  and  the  same  instructions 
were  issued  to  producers  as  formerly.  Four  hundred  and  ^eighty-seven 
owners  of  flocks  marketed  through  the  branch  their  wool  (176,601  pounds) 
which  was  sold  by  tender.  The  following  figures  summarize  the  total 
weight  of  each  grade  handled  and  the  price  realized  for  it. 
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Grade  Founds  Price  per  pofond 

Fine  combing 6,623  33  cents 

"    clothing 10,896  29 

"    medium  combing,  firsts 11,883  36 

"      clothing,       " 3,631  34 

combing,  seconds 21,093  34 

"      clothing,         "          8,080  32 

combing,   firsts    .......  21,288  37 

''      clothing,       "       .......  1,767  34 

combing,  seconds 33,i6o  34 

"      clothing          "         4,088  31 

Low          "      combing I5»4i5  34 

Coarse 3,574  32 

Lustre 10,344  31 

Rejects ' 14,160  24 

Gray  and  black 1,519  28 

Locks  and  pieces      914  24 

Tags 2,758  II 

Range 5,363  31 

Mohair 145  20 

Under  the  grading  system  the  cost  of  handUng  the  wool  was  conside- 
rably higher,  being  practically  one  cent  a  poimd,  but  this  was  to  be  expected 
as  it  was  necessary  to  unpack  all  the  wool,  grade  each  fleece  and  then  re- 
pack it.  It  is  however  quite  evident  that  the  price  obtained  by  grading 
more  than  compensates  for  the  extra  expense. 

Province  of  Manitoba,  —  Manitoba  farmers  have  long  since  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  co-operative  principle,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  flockmasters  adopting  the  co-operative  grading  system  as  a  solu- 
tion of  their  wool-marketing  problem. 

Western  wools  are  sold  imwashed.  When  the  buyer  estimates  the  value 
per  pound  he  estimates  also  the  shrinkage,  and  then  appraises  the  wool  by 
comparison  with  scoured  wool  of  like  quaHty  in  the  eastern  market. 

All  sheep  owners  in  the  province  were  supplied  early  in  April  1916  with 
a  circular  setting  forth  in  detail  the  conditions  of  the  wool  marketing 
scheme.  As  in  Saskatchewan  all  wool  was  ordered  to  be  despatched  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  June,  but  this  year  June  was  so  wet  that  much 
of  it  was  not  sent  until  the  middle  of  July.  The  directions  for  packing 
were  identical  with  those  issued  in  Saskatchewan.  Freight  was  prepaid 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  supplied  an  expert  to  do  the 
grading,  a  record  of  which  was  kept  on  especial  forms  known  as  Domestic 
Wool  Grading  Sheets.  When  the  wool  reached  the  warehouse  it  was 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  official  grader  and  a  representative  of  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  consigner  was  then  notified 
and  an  advance  payment  of  20  cents  a  pound  made,  the  balance  being  paid 
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after  the  wool  had  been  sold  and  fully  paid  for.  The  wool  was  immediately 
graded  and  packed  in  wool  sacks.  On  each  sack  the  weight,  grade  and  Do- 
minion mark  were  stencilled  by  the  grader. 

The  wool  was  open  to  inspection  at  all  times  ;  and  large  buyers  all  over 
the  American  continent  were  notified  of  the  amoimt  for  sale,  its  average 
quaHty,  and  the  date  at  which  tenders  would  be  received.  Bids  were  re- 
ceived by  closed  tenders  and  the  wool  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  sale 
was  made  on  the  bases  of  the  grades,  as  classified  by  the  Dominion  represen- 
tative, acting  in  this  respect  for  both  seller  and  buyer.  The  wool  was  sold 
for  cash,  5  per  cent,  being  paid  by  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale  and  the 
balance  when  it  was  despatched. 

The  expenses  for  printing,  advertising,  postage,  drays,  labour,  insur- 
ance and  freight  were  estimated  after  the  sale  had  been  completed,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  price  received. 

In  1916  nearly  160,000  pounds  of  wool  were  sold,  of  which  154,000 
pounds  were  ofiicially  graded-  The  imgraded  wool  was  sold  .locally  for 
the  best  price  available.  The  following  figures  give  the  number  of  pounds 
of  the  different  grades  of  wool  sold  and  the  prices  received  for  them. 

Grade  Pounds  Price  per  Pound 

Fine  clothing 2,859  30  cents 

medium  combing 6,726  33       " 

"      clothing 6,581  30       " 

"      combing 57.230  34      " 

clothing 11,642  30 

Ivow          "      combing 37.400  34 

Coarse  .   , 1,639  32 

Lustre  .   .    .    . i5,542  30      " 

Gray  and  black .  3,111  '22 

Rejects 2,044  24       " 

Seedy  and  dead 2,471  22 

Locks  and  pieces      2,989  22 

Tags ^        1,280  101/2" 

Mohair 120  28 


Owing  to  the  war  there  is  an  abnormal  demand  for  coarser  or  combing 
wools,  the  clothing  wools  being  somewhat  less  in  demand  and  used  chiefly 
for  making  finer  materials  and  broadcloth. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  whole  scheme  is  the  number  of 
small  sheep  owners  who  benefit  by  it.     More  than  half  the  wool  of  all  the 
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flockmasters  of  Manitoba  -—  estimated  at  over  a  thousand  —  was  marketed 
through  it  in  1916.  Careful  breeding,  attention  to  the  health  of  the  flock, 
and  care  and  cleanliness  in  handling  the  wool,  might  increase  the  price  paid 
for  Manitoba  wool  by  fully  5  cents  a  pound. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  —  The  co-operative  grading  and  selling  of  wool 
was  attempted  for  the  first  time  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1915.  Fifty 
farmers  delivered  5,500  pounds  of  wool  which  were  very  satisfactorily  sold. 
The  work  was  in  this  year  undertaken  rather  late,  but  after  the  harv^est 
there  were  constituted  in  the  west  of  the  island  societies  for  the  co-operative 
sale  of  wool  and  lambs  and  for  community  breeding.  In  other  parts  of 
the  island  the  farmers'  institutes  and  the  breeding  associations  became 
busy  over  the  same  problem.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  combine  all  local 
societies  under  the  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  thus  placing  all  the  work 
on  the  producers.  During  the  winter  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Live 
Stock  Branch  gave  a  number  of  demonstrations  on  boxing  fleeces,  and 
pointed  out  how  wool  might  be  increased  in  value  by  proper  care  during 
the  winter.  This  department  agreed  to  do  the  grading  in  1916  as  in  the 
previous  year,  and  stations  for  receiving  the  wool  were  opened  at  Summer- 
'side  and  Charlottetown. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  progress  seems  to  be  the  time  farmers  have  to 
wait  for  payment,  for  they  used  to  sell  the  wool  directly  to  merchants  for 
cash.     One  of  the  bankers  has  however  agreed  to  help  the  associations. 

In  1916,  369  farmers  took  advantage  of  the  organization.  Altogether 
28,302  pounds  of  wool  or  4,411  fleeces  were  sold,  for  a  total  price  of 
i  10,949.47.  The  prices  of  the  different  grades  varied  from  43  cents  a 
pound  for  medium  clothing  to  10  cents  a  pound  for  tags. 

Province  of  Quebec.  —  The  Wool  Growers'  and  Sheep  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciations in  Quebec  have  again  successfully  graded  and  marketed  their  wool. 
In  order  to  facihtate  the  work  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  product 
instructors  have  gone  through  the  province  and  explained  to  the  farmers  the 
ndes  they  must  follow  in  preparing  their  wool  for  sale,  shearing  etc.  : 

Six  hundred  and  forty-seven  new  members  have  been  added  since 

1915  to  the  associations  ;  a  new  association  has  been  formed  in  Megantic 
county,  and  the  total  output  of  wool  was  169,839  pounds  in  1916,  showing 
an  increase  of  65,647  pounds  as  compared  with  1915.    The  wool  was  sold  in 

1916  for  $  71,092.70.  Medium  and  fine  medium  combing  grades  sold  at 
43  cents  a  pound,  black  and  gray  and  rejects  at  38  cents.  The  average 
price  for  all  grades,  including  rejects,  was  41.8  cents  a  pound.  These 
prices,  were  all  F.  O.  B.  at  the  despatching  points.  Since  local  prices  for 
ungraded  wool  ranged  from  31  to  35  cents  a  pound,  a  gain  of  7  to  12  cents  a 
pound,  or  40  per  cent.,  had  been  secured. 

The  associations  are  on  a  purely  co-operative  basis.  The  membership 
fees  are  based  on  the  amount  of  business  which  each  member  does  with  the 
association.  Four  cents  a  fleece  has  been  found  to  be  sufficient  to  cover 
all  expenses. 

The  results  obtained  have  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
wool  and  in  its  preparation  for  sale,  and  its  marketing  at  higher  prices. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  production  of  single  associations. 

Association  Number  of  Pounds  Produced 

Pontiac 51.564  ^2 

Compton  .   ; 24,471  % 

Richmond 17*567 

Sherbrooke 16,885 

District  of  Bedford 16,621  % 

Stanstead 14,252 

District  of  Beauhamois •    •    •  i3»35o  Yz 

Argenteuil 11,191 

Megantic 3,937 


Total . 


169,840 


As  regards  the  proportion  in  which  the  different  grades  were  produced 
it  is  enough  to  state  that  medium  combings  account  for  49.4  per  cent, 
and  low  medium  combings  for  34.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity. 

The  following  are  further  data  as  to  the  associations  and  their  produc- 
tion and  sale. 


Association 


Number 
of  Members 


Number 
of  Fleeces 


Average 

Weight 

per  Fleece 


Average 

Price 

per  Fleece 


Average 

Price 

per  Pound 


Pontiac 

Compton   ....'... 

Richmond 

Sherbrooke 

District  of  Bedford  .   . 

stanstead 

District  of  Bwuhamois. 

Argenteuil 

Megantic 


488 
282 
167 
133 
153 
125 
"3 
107 

49 
1,617 


7»2i6 
3,489 
2,364 
2,238 
2,226 
1,965 
1,545 
1,481 
486 

23,010 


Pounds 

7.02 
7.06 
7.43 
7-53 
7-42 
7.22 
8.79 

7.75 
8.1 

7-59 


I  3.04 
3.00 

3.10 
3.19 
3.08 
3.06 
3.62 
3.10 
3.45 


42.8  cents 
42.4 

41.7 
42.3 

41.5 
42.3 
4I.I 
40.0 
42.5 


318   I    41.8 
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Nova  Scotia.  —  The  co-operative  selling  of  wool  was  undertaken  in 
two  counties  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1916,  in  Antigonish  and  Guysboro.  In  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  representatives  who  organize  the  work. 
In  Guysboro  merely  a  beginning  was  made,  the  total  sale  amounting  to  a 
little  less  than  2,000  pounds.  In  Antigonish  it  was  the  second  year  in  whi<^ 
wool  was  sold  co-operatively,  and  about  15,400  pounds  were  graded  and 
sold.  The  average  price  received  was  41  ^/g  cents  a  pound.  The  expenses 
amounted  to  slightly  more  than  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
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DiRSCnoN  GfLStRALS  DRS  FINANCES:  CofHpte  rendu  (Us  op/rations  des  soctHis  indigenes  de 
ptivoyance  en  1915.  {Financial  Statement  as  to  the  Work  of  the  Native  Thrift  Societies 
in  1915).  Tunis,  1916. 


The  native  thrift  societies,  to  which  all  native  agriculturists  are  obliged  to 
belong,  date  from  1901.  In  those  days  there  was  question  only  of  an  experi- 
ment, and  in  1905  only  fifteen  societies  were  at  work.  The  benefits  of  the 
scheme  were  extended  to  the  whole  regency  by  a  decree  of  20  May  1907.  The 
first  article  of  this  decree  states  that  the  Tunisian  societies  are  enterprises 
of  "agricultural  mutual  aid"  —  thus  presuming  for  them  a  large  programme 
of  collective  activity  —  and  specifies  their  power  to  form  among  their  mem- 
bers agricultural  co-operative  associations.  Article  21  lays  down  that 
such  co-operative  societies  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  special  advances 
from  the  sums  annually  due  to  the  Bank  of  Algeria,  exactly  as  do  the 
planters'  co-operative  societies.'  The  thrift  societies  play,  towards  the 
co-operative  societies  and  in  respect  of  these  advances,  exactly  the  rdle  of 
the  district  banks  of  agricultural  credit. 

But  the  Tunisian  legislature  has  aimed  especially  at  organizing  credit 
for  natives.  The  decree  states  very  clearly  in  the  first  place  that  loans  are 
to  be  made  exclusively  to  members  of  the  thrift  societies  (articles  3  and 
13).  These  loans  are  in  the  form  of  seeds  and  of  specie  :  the  members  can 
borrow  even  to  extinguish  prior  debts,  if  necessary,  on  the  security  of  mort- 
gages, so  that  they  can  at  once  free  themselves  from  dependence  on  usurers. 
Further  the  decree  of  20  May  1907  is  concerned  with  providing  the  thrift 
societies  with  the  resources  necessary  to  tljeir  credit  operations  :  it  deducts 
from  an  advance  of  one  million  francs  (i)  made  by  the  Tunisian  govern- 
ment to  the  Bank  gf  Algeria  a  sum  of  50,000  francs  as  reserved  to  these 
societies  ;  and  to  this  a  decree  of  26  January  1911  adds  the  half  of  the  an- 
nual dues.     From  these  sums  the  societies  can  receive  free  advances  equal 

(i)  I  franc   =    g^-d  ai  par. 
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to  half  the  sum  of  the  centimes  additional  to  taxes  which  they  have  col- 
lected as  assessments.  Since  these  resources  may  be  insufficient,  the  same 
decree  of  26  January  1911  authorizes  the  societies  to  open  current  credit 
accoimts  in  quarters  approved  by  the  Director  of  Finances.  It  also  deter- 
nwnes  the  procedure  for  the  realization  of  long  or  short  term  loan  operations, 
whether  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  not. 

The  relief  given  by  Tufiisian  thrift  societies  should  be  noted.  It  is 
limited  in  its  scope  and  may  not  be  granted  directly.  Article  10  states  that 
in  the  case  of  a  famine  the  societies  may  make  advances,  which  are  repay- 
able, to  the  necessitous  ;  and  that  it  will  subsequently  be  the  part  of  the 
government  to  remit  to  the  borrowers,  at  the  request  of  the  societies,  all 
or  part  of  the  advances  so  made. 

The  amount  of  the  assessments  of  centimes  additional  to  the  native 
taxes  varies  in  the  different  societies  from  5  to  «7  per  cent,  of  such  taxes. 


§  I.  Receipts 


The  receipts  of  the  native  thrift  societies  which  have  increased  their 
credit  were  in  1915  as  follows  : 

i)  Recoveries  on  the  credit  of  foimer  societies Fr.       1,441.61 

2)  Additional  centimes  on  mediha  tax 6,746.53 

3)  Quota  of  the  recoveries  of  temporary''  assess- 

ments due  to  the  native  thrift  societies 118,058.60 

4)  Additional  centimes  on  canoun  tax  on  olive 

and  date  trees: 

Years  prior  to  1910 314.13  j 

Years  1910  and  later  .........     72,351.08  i  Z^.^o.zi 

5)  Additional  centimes  on  achour  tax : 

Years  prior  to  1910 748.37  )  «q 

1910  and  later 87,692.05  ]         »»»440.42 

6)  Additional  centimes  on  djerha  tax 9,328.42 

7)  "  "         "  mradjas  " 2,561.21 

8)  Recovery  of  costs  of  management  and  commissions: 

a)  for  loans  of  seeds 2,806.58  j 

h)  for  mortgage  loans 53,362.67  [  56,951.54 

c)  for  advances  to  affiliated  societies.   .    .  782,29  ) 


Total  .    .    .  Fr.   356,19354 
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Independently  of  these  receipts  the  societies  recovered  3,765,887.52  francs 
in  1915  of  the  amount  of  their  loans,  such  sum  being  distributed  as 
follow : 

i)    Loans    of    seeds  1908-1909 Fr.  3»950-32 

2)  "                 "      1909-1910 4,308.48 

3)  "                  "      T910-1911 21,107.24 

4)  "                  "      1911-1912 7,450.10 

5)  "                 "      1912-1913 137.005-94 

6)  "                 "      1913-1914 228,949.56 

7)  "                 "      1914-1915 3,230,430.11 

8)  "  maintenance  1912-1913 53-00 

9)  "      "     1913-1914 36,986.00 

10)  "             "           1914-1915 131,020.00 

11)  Mortgage   loans 43,970.04 

12)  Advances  to   affiliated  societies.    .• 5^>^7^'73 

Total  .    .    .   Fr.  3,896,907.67 

Carried  forward  from  receipts  increasing  credit  of  societies  356,19354 

Total  sum  of  receipts  in  1915 '  .    .    .   Fr.  4,253,101.21 


§  2.  Credit  account  of  the  societies  on  31  December  1915. 

Since  no  expenditure  in  191 5  had  diminished  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts increasing  the  credit  of  the  societies  these  amounted  to  the  net  sum 

of Fr.        356,19354 

Add  to  this  the  amount  of  the  societies'  credit  when  the 

books  of  the  previous  year  were  closed 4,595,721.89 

The  total  credit  of  native  thrift  societies  on  31  Dec- 
ember 1915  was  therefore Fr.     4,951,915.43 
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This  sum  was  distributed  as  follows  : 


i)  In  hand  in  specie Fr.      1,514,073.48 

2)  Loans  of  seeds  in  1908-1909  still  to  be  recovered  49*709.37 

SY        "        "          "   1909-1910     '          "         "  28,190.53 

4)  "         ''           ''    1910-1911     "         "        "  94.578.75 

5)  "    "    "  1911-1912  "    "    "  980.16 

6)  "        *'    ''  1912-1913  "    "    "  466,176.01 

7)  "        "    "  1913-1914  "    "    "  199.333.54 

8)    1914-1915 3,280,695.68 

9)  "  maintenance  in  1912-13 58,173.98 

10)  "            "            "    1913-1914 30,003.70 

11)  "  "  "    1914-1915 *  4,086,450.64 

12)  Mortgage  loans 1,577,232.70 

13)  Sums  advanced  to  affiliated  societies 31,666.16 

14)  Sums  spent  before  31  December  1915  on  loans  of 

seeds  in  1915-16,  not  yet  distributed  among  the 

borrowing  societies 916,313.88 


Total 


.   Fr.    12,333,578.58 


From  this  must  be  deducted  : 

i)  Sum  due  to  the  Revictualling  Account  (i)  and 
advanced  for  the  loans  of  seeds  in  1914- 
19^5 Fr.   3,295,212.51  . 

2)   Sum  due  to  the  State    and  | 

advanced   for   the   loans  of  / 

maintenance  in  1914-1915.   .   Fr.    4,086,450.64  | 


7>38i.663.i5 


Remainder  .    .    .   Fr.     4,951,915.43 


(i)  See  the  article  on  the  "Revictualling  Account**  in  our  issue  of  June  1916,  page  113. 
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§  3.  Gkneral  observations  on  the  work  of  the  societies  in  1915. 

i)  Receipts.  —  The  results  obtained  by  the  native  thrift  societies  in  the 
matter  of  receipts  during  1915  may  be  considered  satisfactory,  for  it  should 
be  remembered  -that  the  harvest  in  certain  districts  left  much  to  be  desired 
owing  to  drouglit  a.xid  hail,  and  that  the  state  of  war  has  caused  special  con- 
ditions. Tlie  net  amount  of  the  credit  of  the  societies  was  4,951,915.43 
francs  on  31   IDecember  1915,  and  this  sum  has  since  been  surpassed. 

This  capital  surpasses  that  anticipated  at  the  foundation  of  the  so- 
cieties, namely  four  million  francs  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  season  1914-1915,  during  which  the  societies  were  obliged  to 
accept  State  aid  in  order  to  enstfre  the  loans  of  seeds  and  maintenance  to 
the  natives,  -^liich  loans  constitute  their  first  and  their  chief  object. 

It  mnst  to^ever  be  anticipated  that  the  societies  will  soon,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  present  provision  of  necessary  credit  to  various  enterprises 
of  mutual  aid,  be  called  upon  to  help  other  organizations  ;  which  will  doubt- 
less arise  from  a  need  for  economic  expansion  subsequent  to  the  war. 

The  societies  should  therefore  continue  to  observe  the  principles  of 
economy  and  prudence  which  they  have  followed  hitherto.  In  consti- 
tuting; reserve  funds  for  future  needs  they  give  a  salutar3'^  example  in  thrift 
to  their  memhers.  In  order  not  to  compromise  the  success  of  their  enter- 
j>rise  they  are  careful  always  to  be  sure  that  their  advances  will  be  repaid. 
2)  Loafis  of  Seeds  and  of  Maintenance.  —  In  the  farming  year  1914-1915 
the  loans  of  seeds  represented  the  sum  of  6,511,125.79  francs,  those  of  main- 
tenance 4,217,470.79  francs.  The  prices  were  by  quintal  (i)  34.50  francs 
for  iBvheat,  24.40  francs  for  barley,  34  francs  for  beans  and  23.91  francs  for 
maize.  These  prices  should  be  considered  satisfactory  for  they  include  the 
price  of  sacks  and  all  costs  of  management,  transport,  storage,  guarding  etc. 
The  loans  of  seeds  were  represented  in  early  years  by  the  following 
sums  :  -  -     - 

Season  1907-08 25,62870 

—  1908-09 1750,360.39 

1909-10 670,563.42 

1910-11 i.737»523.49 

—  191J-12 55,620.80 

19x2-13 ^786,55037 

1913-X4 451,175.82 

The  loans  of  maintenance  amoimted  to : 

in  1908-09 381,960.81 

in  19XO-IX    .     .     -  ' 118,465.72 

in  1912-13    .     - 58,435-48 

and  in  igT3'^4 83,45975 

(,;  I   quintal  =^2^0  lbs 
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Although  the  cereal  harvest  in  1915  was  in  general  good,  certain  dis- 
tricts which  had  suffered  from  drought  or  hail  applied  for  loans  which  were 
granted  to  them.  A  total  expenditure  of  1,566,749  francs  —  the  price  of 
32,899  quintals  of  wheat  and  24,297  quintals  of  barley  —  was  thus  incurred. 

In  distributing  this  grain  the  administrators  aimed  especially  at  buy- 
ing cereals  in  the  districts  in  which  they  were  to  be  distributed,  a  procedure 
which  had  the  double  advantage  of  furnishing  borrowers  with  seeds  suited 
to  their  local  climatic  conditions  and  of  considerably  reducing  the  costs 
and  difficulties  of  transport.  Unfortunately  it  could  rarely  be  applied,  for 
there  is  usually  a  lack  of  cereals  in  the  districts  in  need  of  loans. 

3)  Mortgage  Loans.  —  The  native  thrift  societies  have  continued,  in 
-view  of  the  continuation  of  the  state  of  war,  to  abstain  on  principle  from  lend- 
ing on  mortgages.  In  the  exceptional  case  however  of  five  requests  for 
loans,  made  by  the  natives  of  Nefzaoua  before  the  war,  the  total  sum  of 
38,789.95  francs  was  lent  in  1915. 

During  the  year  1914-1915  '*  small  mortgage  loans  of  maintenance  " 
were  instituted  in  the  caidate  of  Sousse  in  order  to  allow  small  proprietors 
to  obtain  food  without  recourse  to  usury.  In  the  period  from  5  February 
1915  to  14  August  1916  forty-two  such  loans  were  made  of  sums  between 
twenty  and  500  francs,  totalling  2,310  francs. 

4)  Co-operative  Associations,  —  In  spite  of  great  difficulties,  due  espe- 
cially to  an  insufficient  staff  and  the  obstacles  placed  by  the  war  in  the  way 
of  providing  industry  with  primary  and  other  material,  most  of  the  co-oper- 
ative societies  affiliated  to  the  native  thrift  societies  have  developed  their 
activity  in  1915. 

Independently  of  the  immediate  aid  they  have  been  able  to  giv^e  their 
members  by  placing  at  their  disposal  the  capital  they  need,  charging  far 
less  than  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  these  organizations  have  accustomed 
the  native  artizans  and  traders  to  co-operation,  that  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 

The  advances  they  made  amounted  to  41,185.29  francs  in  1913  and 
to  23,790  francs  in  1914,  and  rose  in  1915  to  115,987.49  francs.  This 
sum  does  not  include  the  numerous  advances  made  by  the  Revictualling 
Account  to  various  native  enterprises,  and  especially  to  the  Laboratory  of 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Experiments  in  order  to  allow  this  institution 
to  ensure  the  aAivity  of  its  various  workshops  and  furnish  important  mi- 
litary supplies  to  the  Intendance, 
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BRITISH   INDIA. 


I.  CO-OPERATON  IN  TRAVANCORE  (i). 

• 

The  State  of  Travancore  in  Southern  India  adjoins  the  pro\nnce  of 
Madras  and  has  an  area  of  7091  sciuare  miles.  In  190T  the  population  was 
2,952,157,  having  increased  by  15  per  cent,  in  the  foregoing  decade.  Tra- 
vancore ranks  fourth  among  native  Indian  States  as  regards  area  and  third 
as  regards  population. 

Provision  for  co-operation  in  Travancore  is  contained  in  a  regulation 
of  4  April  1914,  and  in  the  rules  imder  Section  42  of  this  regulation  which 
were  issued  on  17  November  191 5. 

On  8  Jtily  19 16  twenty-three  co-operative  societies  had  been  regis- 
tered, one  of  them  being  a  bank  which  included  among  its  members  not  only 
individuals  but  also  societies,  and  had  for  its  object  the  financing  of  the 
latter.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-two  societies  two  were  for  production 
and  distribution,  one  for  production  only  and  two  for  distribution  only, 
while  the  other  seventeen  were  credit  societies  all  of  which  except  one  were 
formed  on  the  Raffeisen  model  and  on  the  basis  of  unlimited  liability.  Since 
all  these  societies  had  been  registered  towards  the  end  of  the  official  year, 
which  begins  in  the  middle  of  August,  only  a  few  had  actually  started  work. 
The  bank,  the  producing  and  distributing  society,  one  of  the  Societies  for 
distribution  only  and  seven  of  the  credit  societies  were  however  in  full 
working  order  although  they  had  not  yet  accomplished  much. 

All  but  one  of  the  credit  societies  are  intended  to  help  agriculturists, 
who  seem,  by  all  the  evidence  yet  available,  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

By  Section  4  of  the  regulation  of  4  April  1914  "  the  liability  of  a  so- 
ciety, of  which  a  registered  society  is  a  member,  shall  be  limited  ;  the  Ha- 
bility  of  a  society,  of  which  the  object  is  the  creation  of  funds  to  be  lent 
to  its  members,  and  of  which  no  member  is  a  registered  society,  shall  be 


(1)  The  facts  regardinji  co-operation  in  Travancore  have  Ktn  commimicattd  to  u<  by 
M;.  C.  G->vinda  Pillai,  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  in  this  State. 
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"unlimited.  Where  the  liability'  of  the  members  of  a  society  is  limited  by 
shares,  no  member,  other  than  a  registered  society,  shall  hold  more  than 
such  portion  of  the  share  capital  of  the  society  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
niles,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  one  fifth ;  or  have  a  claim  or  interest  in  the 
shares  of  the  society  exceeding  one  thousand  rupees  (i)  ". 

The  minimum  membership  of  a  society,  which  includes  no  registered 
society  among  its  members,  is  seven. 

Where  the  liability  of  the  members  of  a  registered  society  is  not  lim 
ited  by  shares,  each  member  has  one  vote  only.  In  the  contrary  case 
he  has  as  many  votes  as  are  prescribed  by  the  by-laws. 

Subject  to  any  prior  claim  of  the  government  in  respect  of  land  reve- 
nue or  any  money  recoverable  as  land  revenue,  or  of  a  landlord  in  respect 
of  rent  or  any  money  recoverable  as  rent,  a  registered  society  is  entitled 
in  priority  to  other  creditors,  to  enforce  any  outstanding  demand  for  any- 
thing due  to  it  from  a  member  or  past  member  :  a)  in  respect  of  the  supply 
of  seed  or  manure  or  of  the  loan  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  seed  or  ma- 
nure, upon  the  crops  or  other  agricultural  produce  of  such  member  or  per- 
son at  any  time  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  such  supply  or 
loan  ;  b)  in  respect  of  the  supply  of  cattle,  fodder  for  cattle,  agricultural 
or  industrial  implements  or  machinery,  or  raw  materials  for  manufacture, 
or  of  the  loan  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  foregoing  things, 
upon  any  such  things  so  supplied,  or  purchased  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
such  loan,  or  any  articles  manufactured  from  raw  materials  so  supplied 
or  purchased,  at  any  time  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  such  supply 
or  loan. 

The  liability  of  a  past  member  for  the  debts  of  a  registered  society, 
as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  member,  continues  for 
a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  ceasing  to  be  a  member. 

The  estate  of  a  deceased  member  is  liable,  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  time  of  his  decease,  for  the  debts  of  a  registered  society  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

The  government  may  remit  any  stamp  duty  with  which  instalments 
executed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  registered  society  may  at  any  time  be 
chargeable,  as  well  as  any  fee  payable  under  any  law  of  registration. 

The  Thvandrum  Central  Co-operative  Bank,  Limited,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  aims  at  developing  co-operative  societies  in  Tra- 
vancore  ;  finandng  them  and  carrying  on  banking  business  with  them ; 
controlling  them  when  they  have  been  affiliated  to  itself  b^r  careful  and  re- 
gular inspection ;  and  encouraging  thrift,  self-help,  and  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  among  its  individual  members. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  is  100,000  rupees,  made  up  of  1,000  shares  of 
100  rupees  each.  Not  more  than  500  shares  may  be  allotted  to  members 
other  than  societies  ;  and  no  member  may  ^t  any  time  hold  more  than  ten 
shares.     No  member  may  withdraw  or  transfer  a  share  which  he  has  not 


^(i)  I  rupee  =   is.  ^d. 
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held  for  at  least  one  year.  Every  transfer  of  a  share  must  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Management  and  involves  payment  of  a  fee  of  2  rupees. 
The  value  of  each  share  is  payable  in  five  instalments  of  20  rupees  each, 
the  instalments  being  paid  at  intervals  of  at  least  three  months. 

The  funds  of  the  society  must  be  utilized  primarily  for  the  granting 
of  loans  to  registered  co-operative  societies.  Loans  may  also  be  granted 
to  members  i)  on  the  security  of  their  deposits  or  on  their  paid-up  share 
capital,  not  exceeding  90  per  cent. ;  2)  on  the  security  of  Government  of 
India  promissory  notes ;  3)  on  the  personal  security  of  the  borrower  and 
two  sureties  from  among  the  members. 

No  loan  to  an  individual  member  shall  be  granted  in  the  first  instance 
for  more  than  three  months,  nor  to  a  society  member  for  more  than  two 
years  ;  but  the  Board  of  Management  may  from  time  to  time  grant  exten- 
sion of  loans,  no  extension  exceeding  the  original  period.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest charged  on  loans  shall  not  exceed  9  14  P^^  cent,  per  annum  and 
a  rebate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  allowed  on  all  punctual 
repayments. 

One  fourth  of  the  net  profits  of  each  year  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  reserve  fimd.  One  eighth  shall  be  paid  as  honorarium  to  the  secre- 
tary. Of  the  balance  10  per  cent,  shall  be  set  apart  to  meet  the  charges 
of  inspection,  the  remainder  being  divided  among  all  the  members,  subject 
to  a  maximum  of  12  per  cent,  per  anniun,  according  to  the  paid-up  share 
capital  held  by  them  during  the  year.  The  reserve  fund  shall  be  one  and 
indivisible :  it  shall  not  be  drawn  upon  except  to  make  losses  good,  and 
shall  be  invested  as  the  registrar  directs. 

This  bank  has  now  85  members,  namely  69  individual  members  and 
16  society  members  —  including  15  associations  of  agricultural  credit. 
Hitherto  its  loans  on  personal  guarantees  have  been  negligible  but  it  has 
lent  to  its  society-members  27,560  rupees  of  which  sum  27,310  rupees  have 
not  yet  been  repaid.  Its  paid-up  share  capital  amounts  to  8,340  rupees 
and  its  loans  to  the  government  to  29,800  rupees. 

The  Trivandrum  Co-operative  Distributive  Society,  Limited,  is  a  society 
of  a  different  type.  It  has  a  capital  of  5,000  rupees  consisting  of  1,000 
shares  of  5  rupees  each.  There  is  an  entrance  fees  of  six  annas  (i)  a  share. 
No  member  may  hold  in  the  first  instance  more  than  twenty  shares  ;  but 
members  may  use  the  dividends  earned  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional shares  until  they  hold  altogether  a  maximum  of  twenty-five. 

Profits  must  be  disposed  of  as  follows :  one  fourth  shall  be  carried  to 
the  credit  of  the  reserve  ftmd  ;  a  bonus,  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  the 
net  profit  or  a  maximum  of  250  rupees  a  year,  shall  be  paid  to  the  secretary ; 
out  of  the  remaining  profits  a  dividend  not  exceeding  7  34  P^^  cent,  a  year 
shall  be  paid  on  the  paid-up  share  capital ;  any  balance  shall  be  paid  to 
the  members  as  a  bonus,  proportionately  to  the  purchases  made  by  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  activity  of  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  in  Travancore  in  the  year  which  ended  on  15  August  19 16. 

(i)  I  amia  =  i  penny. 
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Activity  of  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  in  Travancore 


Kind  of  Society 

• 

Number 

of 
Societies 

Number  Amount 

of       of  I/>ans 

Indi-    '      on 

vidua!    Personal 

Memb-      Gua- 

ers        rantees 

Value 
of 

Pro- 
ducts 
sold  to 
Memb- 
ers 

Pur- 
chase of 
Mem- 
bers 
Pro- 
ducts 

I^oans 

not 

repaid 

Paid  up 
Share- 
Capital 

Costs 

of 

A.dmin- 

istra- 

tion 

UnUmitcdLiabiUty  Societies 
I,imltedI,iabiUty  Societies  . 

17 

I 

18 

551 

27 

Rs. 

27.577 
610 

Rs. 

4.276 

Rs. 
4,090 

Rs. 

27,210 
610 

Ra. 

1.320 
1,350 

Ks. 

421 
384 

Total  .    .    . 

578 

28,187 

4.276 

4,090 

27,820 

2,670 

805 

2.  THE  MADRAS  PROVINCIAL  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK  LIMITED.  —  M.  R.  Ry.  M.  Shiva 
Rao  AvI.  of  Puttur,  S.  Canam,  in  The  Madras  Bulletin  of  Co-operation,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  1, 
September  191 6. 

The  Imperial  Conimittee  on  Co-operation,  whose  report  we  resumed 
on  another  occasion  (i),  suggested  "  the  creation  in  every  province  of  a 
provincial  or  apex  bank  ",  which  should  deal  eventually  with  central  banks 
only  and  be  directed  by  a  board  of  management,  but  in  which  the  ultimate 
control  should  be  vested  in  the  federated  societies.  The  committee  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Madras  Central  Urban  Bank,  Limited,  could  be  convert- 
ed, provided  certain  essential  changes  were  carried  out,  into  a  Provin- 
cial Bank,  such  as  the  committee  contemplated.  This  proposal  was  not 
however  favourably  received  by  the  co-operators  of  the  presidency,  on 
whom  therefore  it  has  become  incumbent  to  form  a  Provincial  Bank.  It 
is  proposed  to  associate  for  this  purpose  all  the  co-operative  societies  in 
the  presidency  in  a  central  union,  and  the  draft  by-laws  for  the  scheme 
have  been  approved  by  the  Registrar  of  Madras  Co-operative  Societies  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Revenue  Settlement. 

The  capital  necessary  to  the  undertaking  is  estimated  at  200,000  ru- 
rupees,  to  form  which  each  of  the  2,000  societies  in  the  presidency  must 
take  on  an  average  a  single  share  of  loo  rupees.  It  is  proposed  to  spread 
the  payments  on  account  of  shares  over  ten  years,  to  treat  half  the  amount 


(i)  See  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics.  January  and  March  IQ16. 
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of  each  share  as  reserve  liability  in  the' case  of  agricultural  credit  societies 
and  supervising  unions,  and  to  require  an  entrance  fee  of  one  rupee,  so  that 
any  sodety  wishing  to  take  a  share  may  remit  6  rupees  —  or  ii  rupees  if 
it  be  a  non-agricultural  society  —  to  its  own  Central  Bank.  One  thousand 
additional  shares  will  be  offered  to  individual  capitalists,  on  condition  that 
in  their  case  one  tenth  of  the  value  of  each  share  be  paid  with  the  applica- 
tion and  the  rest  on  allotment,  and  ^ith  the  further  reservation  that  shares 
will  be  allotted  to  individuals  only  after  at  least  an  equivalent  number  of 
shares  have  been  taken  up  by  the  societies.  This  provise  will  secure  a 
majority  of  votes  to  the  societies. 

It  is  hoped  that  if  the  Provincial  Bank  attain  to  a  working  capital 
of  i,ixx),ooo  rupees  it  will  be  able  to  lend  to  Central  Banks  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  6  */^  per  cent. 

Deposits  win  be  received  by  the  Provincial  Bank  at  rates  not  exceed- 
ing the  lowest  now  offered  by  Central  Banks,  namely  6  per  cent,  for  long 
term  deposits  and  5,  %  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  for  short  terms. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  the  overdrafts  now  granted  by  the  Bank  of  Ma- 
dras to  Central  Banks  be  transferred  to  the  Provincial  Bank,  the  latter 
granting  in  its  turn  an  equivalent  overdraft  to  each  affiliated  Central  Bank 
and  charging  either  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  that  now  allowed  by  the 
Bank  of  Madras  or  one  quarter  per  cent.  more. 

Deposits  received  by  Central  Banks  may  be  transferred,  if  there  be 
no  outlet  for  their  expenditure  in  such  banks,  to  the  Provincial  Bank  which 
will  protect  the  receiving  bank  from  loss  by  paying  the  regular  rate  of  in- 
terest on  them. 

If  the  bank  rely  mainly  on  sodety  shareholders  for  its  share  capital, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  declare  a  higher  dividend  than  6  per  cent. 

The  board  of  management  of  the  Provindal  Bank  will  consist  of  re- 
presentatives of  individual  shareholders,  of  Central  Banks  and  of  primary 
sodeties,  the  two  latter  groups  forming  a  majority.  The  board  will  elect 
a  standing  committee  of  at  least  three  members,  who  will,  together  with 
the  secretary,  direct  the  business  of  the  bank  according  to  standing  orders 
issued  by  the  board.     The  latter  will  probably  meet  once  in  three  months. 


3.  CO-OPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  IN  NORTHERN  INDIA.  —  Mr.  A.  C.  Chatterjee 
in  Indian  Journal  of  Economics jApri]  1916,  quoted  in  The  Madras  Bulletin  of  Co— operation, 
Vol.  VI II.  No.  I,  September  1916. 

Co-operative  Seed  Supp.y,  —  In  the  villages  of  Northerm  India  the 
rural  lender  lends  seed  grain  as  well  as  money  and  to  a  large  extent.  Un- 
fortunately the  cultivator  has,  when  be  borrows  the  grain  at  sowing  time, 
absolutely  no  choice  with  regard  to  the  quaUty  of  the  seed  that  he  gets. 
After  a  famine  the  lenders  often  refuse  to  advance  it  except  at  prohibitive 
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prices  ;  and  generally  they  take  advantage  of  every  possible  circumstance 
to  exploit  the  cultivators  as  much  as  they  can. 

Under  the  alternative  and  co-operative  system  a  credit  society  or  a 
central  bank  obtains  a  supply  of  approved  seed  through  the  Agricultural 
Department.  It  is  sold  at  market  rates  or  at  something  above  cost  price 
to  selected  members  living  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  centre  of 
distribution.  Only  persons  known  to  be  good  and  careful  husbandmen 
are  supphed  and  the  cultivation  is  supervised  by  trained  officials  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  When  the  crop  has  been  harvested  the  seed 
is  cleaned  and  graded,  and  when  it  has  been  passed  by  experts  it  is  bought 
back  by  the  bank  or  society  at  a  shght  premium  over  market  rates.  Ade- 
quate arrangements  are  made  for  storage  in  specially  constructed  godowns. 
In  the  following  season  a  limited  quantity  of  the  stored  seed  is  sold  to  se- 
lected members  while  the  bulk  is  disposed  of  at  market  rates  to  the  general 
body  of  members.  The  distributing  agency  stipulates  that  it  may  buy 
back  the  produce  of  selected  cultivators  if  this  prove  to  be  of  sufficiently 
good  quality.  The  general  body  of  members  may  dispose  of  their  produce 
in  the  open  market.  All  transactions  are  in  cash,  and  a  member  without 
enough  ready  money  to  buy  must  borrow  from -a  credit  society. 

This  system  has  had  satisfactory  results  in  freeing  the  cultivators 
from  bondage  to  the  usurers  and  in  notably  improving  the  quality  of  crops. 

Co-operative  Water  Supply.  —  The  Agricultural  Department  is  bear- 
ing the  initial  cost  of  an  experiment  in  establishing  a  co-operative  water 
supply,  namely  of  pumping  water  in  Sultanpur  District  from  the  Gumti 
to  irrigate  the  fields  of  members  of  two  or  three  adjacent  credit  societies. 
The  cost  will  eventually  be  repaid  in  instalments  by  the  societies,  who  will 
levy  a  rate  from  each  member  proportionate  to  the  area  irrigated. 

If  the  experiment  prove  successful,  as  it  promises  to  do,  there  is  ever>- 
prospect  of  organizing  water  supply  societies  in  suitable  tracts  to  pump 
water  from  rivers,  streams  and  large,  shallow  lakes  and  supply  it  to  agricul- 
turists, whether  or  not  they  belong  to  credit  societies,  although  if  all  of 
them  belong  to  such  the  collection  of  dues  will  of  course  be  simplified. 
There  might  be  like  organizations  to  allow  pumping  installations  to  be  at- 
tached to  wells  having  large  supplies  of  water,  especially  tube- wells,  in  tracts 
where  they  can  be  sunk  with  advantage.  It  is  not  very  often  possible  for 
individual  agriculturists  to  undertake  the  cost  of  a  pumping  installation, 
but  a  number  of  them  might  combine  to  do  so. 


PRANCE. 


A  NEW  SYNDICATE  FOR  MECHANICAI,  AGRICUI^TURE.  —  Jtmrnat  d'a^ticu/ture  pr  i- 
iiquCf   Paris,   ii    January   191 7. 

A  certain  number  of  agriculturists  in  the  nrrondissement  of  Pontoise 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  trade  syndicate  in  order  to  acquire  traction 
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engines  and  to  undertake  without  delay  ploughing  and  other  agricultural 
operations  which  have  for  the  present  been  suspended. 

The  capital  has  been  subscribed  by  the  members  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  hectares  (i)  of  arable  land  they  hold  and  has  allowed  the 
purchase  of  the  following  machines : 

18  Emerson  20  horse  power  traction  engines 

6  Arion  40      »  »  »  » 

2  Avery  35       »  »  »  >» 

2  »  16      »  »  »  )» 

3  Avance        20      »  )>  »  » 
I  Bull             16       >^           »              »            » 


that  is  32  traction  engines  at  a  total  cost  of  about  500,000  francs  (2). 


The  activity  of  the  syndicate  will  aifect  twenty-two  commtmes,  and 
about  7,200  hectares  of  arable  land  fitted  for  the  intensive  culture  of 
com  and  sugar  beetroot.  The  scarcity  of  agricultural  labour  in  this  dis- 
trict —  as  a  result  of  the  mobilization  of  Belgian  workmen,  the  proximity  of 
factories  of  war  material  and  the  prohibition  to  employ  prisonners  of  war 
which  was  long  in  force  —  decided  the  agriculturists  to  use  these  new 
methods  of  work  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 

Counting  the  traction  engines  already  bought  by  individuals  outside 
the  syndicate,  there  are  now  forty  of  these  machines  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Pontoise,  and  the  possibility  of  shortly  using  double  that  number  ought 
to  be  realized. 


UNITED    STATES. 


THE  DEVEI^OPMENT  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  CONTROI,I,ING 
DAIRY  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1906  TO  1916— Hoard's 
Dairyman f  Fort  Atkinson,  3  November  igi6. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  co-operative  societies  of  breeders  and  pro- 
ducers in  order  to  inspect  the  individual  production  of  milch  cows,  for  the 
purpose  of  selection,  began  in  Michigan  in  1906  and  has  in  ten  years  spread 
through  thirty-eight  States.     To-day  there  are  346  of  these  associations. 


(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
(2)  1. 261 1  francs  -—  is  at  i)ar. 
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They  are  most  numerous  in  the  following  States  : 


Wisconsin 52 

New  York 47 

Vermont 38 

Iowa 23 

Minnesota 22 

Ohio 20 


Pennsylvania    ...  19 

Oregon 15. 

Illinois 12 

Maine 11 

New  Hampshire  .   .  ii 

Michigan 10 


The  following  table  shows  the  complete  development  of  these  associa- 
tions since  they  were  founded. 
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Development  of  the  Co-operative  Associations  inspecting  the  Prodiiction 
of  Milch  Cows  in  the  United  Stales  from  i  July  1906  to  1  July  1915. 


Number  of  associations  active  in 

SUtes 

1 

1 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

19x0 

1  19" 

19x2 

1913 

X914 

1915 

1 

X9x6 

Michigan  .... 

I 

4 

2 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

10 

Maine 

— 

— 

3 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

5 

8 

II 

New  York    .    .    . 

— 

— ■ 

I 

I 

3 

9 

18 

21 

29 

35. 

47 

Vermont  .... 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8 

10 

II 

17 

28 

33 

38 

Iowa 

— 

1    — 

— 

2 

5 

4 

8 

7 

8 

13 

23 

CaUlomia.   .    .    . 

— 

— 

— 

I 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

7 

9 

Wisconsin.   .    .    . 

— 

— 

— 

9 

10 

10 

8 

II 

24 

37 

52 

Nebraska  .... 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

4 

Colorado  .... 

— 

1    — 

— 

— 

I 

1 

2 

I 

I 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania  .    . 

— 

1 

— 

— ■ 

I 

I 

2 

2 

7 

14 

19 

Ohio 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0 

0 

I 

4 

5 

20 

Maryland.   .    .    . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

I 

3 

3 

2 

4 

7 

Illinois 

— 

I    

1 

— 

— 

— 

4 

3 

2 

7 

3 

3 

Washington.   .    . 

— 

— 

— 

I 

3 

1 

0 

0 

I 

12 

Minnesota.  .    .    . 

— 

;  — 

— 

— 

— 

3 

7 

10 

9 

II 

22 

New  Hampshire  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

I 

I 

4 

8 

II 

Oregon 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

I 

I 

I 

7 

II 

15 

Utah 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

Massachusetts.   . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

4 

Virginia    .  '.    .    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Kansas 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

I 

I 

I 

0 

I 

Indiana     .... 

i    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Kentucky    .    .    . 

'    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

I 

I 

0 

I 

Missouri    .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

I 

2 

New  Jersey  .   .    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

4 

West  Virginia  .  . 

_  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

I 

3 

Connecticut .   .   . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

3 

6 

Norih  Carolina    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

0 

0 

ItOuisiana.    .    .    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0 

0 

South  Dakota     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

I 

3 

Ne\'ada 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

0 

Arizona     .... 

— 

— 

_  1 

__—       —« 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Rhode  Island  .  : 

— 

— 

— 

_  1    _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Delaware  .... 

— 

1 

—  ^ 

—  1    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Idaho 

— 

1 

— 

—      — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Mississippi    .   .    . 

— 

—  1 

— 

—      — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Montana   .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Tennessee.  .    .    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Total 

•   .    • 

I 

4  ! 

1 

6 

25 

40 

64 

62 

100 

163 

210 

346 
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Part  11:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


UNITED  STATES. 


STATE  HAIL  INSURANCE  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


SOURCES  : 

BiKNNiAL  Report  to  the  Thirteenth  I^bgtslative  Assembly  of  the  Hail  Commissioner 
ON  Hail  Insurance  for  the  term  endino,  December  31st,  191 2,  Bismarck,  N.   D. 

Biennial  Report  to  the  Fourteenth  I,egislative  Assembly  of  the  Hail  Commission 
ON  Hail  Insurance  for  the  term  ending  December  31ST,  19 14.  Journal  Publish- 
ing C*.,  Devil's  I^kc,  N.  D. 

State  Hail  Insurance  I,aw,  North  Dakota,  W.  C.  Taylor,  Commissioner  of  Hail  Insur- 
ance, 1 91 6. 


North  Dakota  has  been  the  first  and  so  far  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
w^hich  has  placed  a  law  for  the  State  insurance  of  crops  against  loss  or  da- 
mage by  hail  on  its  statute  books.  The  venture  is  therefore  highly  impor- 
tant as  a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  vState,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  to  com- 
pete with  privately  owned  and  managed  insurance  enterprises.  We  will 
examine  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  results  as  set  forth  in  the 
tw^o  biennial  reports  so  far  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Hail  Insurance. 


§  I.  The  act. 

The  State  Hail  Insurance  act  of  North  Dakota  first  went  into  opera- 
tion in  January  191 1,  and  after  two  years'  experience  was  amended  in  1913. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  provides  for  a  Hail  Insurance  Department 
which  shall  insure  growing  grain  crops  in  any  county  in  the  State  against 
loss  or  damage  by  hail.   County,  township,  city  and  village  assessors,  at  the 
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time  of  listing  property  for  assessement  each  year,  are  required  to  inquire 
of  the  party  assessed  how  many  acres  of  crop  such  party  may  wish  to  in- 
sure for  the  year,  informing  him  that  as  a  premium  fof  this  insurance  a 
payment  of  30  cents  for  each  acre  insured  must  be  made.  As  originally 
enacted,  the  law  had  fixed  the  rate  for  insurance  premium  at  20  cents  per 
acre  of  grain  insured,  but  the  experience  of  the  first  two  years  indicated 
that  this  rate  was  too  low,  and  it  was  therefore  raised  to  30  cents,  as  above. 

The  assessor  is  required  to  fill  in  the  forms  for  all  such  insurance  agree- 
ments, to  collect  the  30  cents  per  acre  with  an  additional  half  cent  per  acre 
as  an  application  fee,  and  to  forward  these  forms  and  moneys  to  the  county 
auditor,  who  files  the  applications  and  turns  over  the  moneys  to  the  county 
treasturer. 

The  insurance  is  in  force  and  effect  from  the  time  of  filing  the  applica- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  county  auditor  until  the  grain  is  cut,  but  in  no  case 
later  than  September  15th  of  each  year. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  July  and  August,  the  county  auditors  make  a  list 
of  all  hail  insurance  applications  filed  with  them,  and  forward  same  to  the 
Department  of  Hail  Insurance  at  the  State  capital,  Bismarck. 

Meantime,  the  county  commissioners  at  their  April  board  meeting 
shall  appoint  for  each  county  a  competent  resident  to  act  as  official  adjuster 
of  losses  and  damage  caused  by  hail  to  any  crop  insiu*ed  under  the  act. 
The  State  Commissioner  of  Hail  Insurance  must  be  notified  by  the  county 
auditors  of  such  appointments  which  only  become  valid  on  receiving  his 
approval,  and  he  has  power  to  remove  or  discharge  any  such  official  adjuster 
for  incompetency  or  neglect. 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  official  adjusters  to  adjust  losses  or  damages 
caused  by  hail  to  crops  within  their  districts  insured  under  the  act. 

When  any  party  thus  insured  has  sustained  loss  by  hail  he  promptly 
notifies  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  who  directs  an  official  adjuster 
to  visit  the  place  and  estimate  and  adjust  such  loss.  In  so  doing  it  is  his 
duty  carefully  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  crop  before  the  loss  oc- 
curred, as  to  whether  it  was  poor,  medium,  or  good,  and  if  he  deems  it  ne- 
cessary he  has  power  to  call  witnesses  to  testify  as  to  the  said  condition, 
and  he  shall  make  his  estimate  and  adjustment  after  ascertaining  the  con- 
dition before  and  after  the  loss  occurred.  In  estimating  the  loss  the  adjuster 
shall  allow  as  damages  the  proportion  which  the  crop  as  damaged  bears 
to  the  crop  if  no  such  loss  had  occurred.  If  the  total  value  of  the  crop  in- 
sured be  less  than  eight  dollars  per  acre  then  in  case  of  total  loss  the  insured 
shall  receive  the  total  value  thereof  ;  if  the  loss  be  partial  he  shall  receive 
that  percentage  of  value  which  the  loss  bears  to  the  total  value  of  tlie  crop 
insured.  If  the  value  of  the  crop  be  more  than  eight  dollars  per  acre,  the 
insured  shall  receive  that  percentage  of  the  maximum  of  eight  dollars  which 
the  loss  bears  to  the  total  value  of  the  crop,  provided  however  that  in  no 
case  shall  more  than  eight  dollars  per  acre  be  allowed  as  the  maximum  for 
wheat,  flax,  oats,  barley,  corn,  rye,  and  other  grains. 

Should  the  party  insured  refuse  to  accept  the  adjustment  made  by 
the  official  adjuster  he  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  one  disinterested 
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person  as  adjuster  and  the  official  adjuster  shall  appoint  another,  and  the 
two  shall  elect  a  third,  and  the  three  shall  then  proceed  to  adjust  the  loss 
in  the  manner  above  described,  the  judgement  of  the  majority  to  be  binding 
upon  both  parties  as  the  final  determination  of  said  loss. 

As  compensation  for  their  services  the  official  adjusters  receive  fiv^ 
dollars  a  day  and  actual  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  perforaaance  of  their 
duties,  and  all  persons  called  to  assist  them  in  adjusting  losses  shall  receive 
§2  a  day  while  so  engaged. 

The  Commissioner  of  Hail  Insurance,  on  receiving  from  the  county 
auditors  the  complete  returns  showing  the  number  of  acres  insured  for 
the  year,  shall  sum  up  the  total  hail  insurance  fund  available  for  that  year ; 
when  he  shall  have  received  a  complete  return  from  all  of  the  hail  losses 
in  the  State  as  adjusted  and  allowed  he  shall  sum  up  the  total  of  such 
amounts  for  that  year,  and  he  shall  sum  up  the  expenses  of  his  office  in 
accordance  with  rules  prescribed  in  the  Act.  The  total  of  such  expense  ac- 
count shall  first  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  the  hail  insurance 
receipts  for  that  year  and  paid,  and  if  the  balance  remaining  is  sufficient 
all  hail  losses  shall  be  paid  in  full  as  allowed  by  the  adjusters,  but  if  the 
expenses  and  hail  losses  shall  exceed  the  amount  of  hail  instu'ance  receipts 
for  that  year,  the  expenses  shall  be  paid  first  and  the  losses  shall  be  paid 
pro  rata.  Should  there  be  a  surplus  after  paying  expenses  and  losses,  such 
surplus  shall  remain  in  the  State  treasury  in  the  hail  insurance  fund  to  be 
drawn  upon  in  future  years  in  which  there  may  be  a  deficiency. 

When  the  Commissioner  of  Hail  Insurance  has  figured  up  the  whole 
year's  business  as  indicated  above,  he  shall  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  State 
auditor  a  certified  Hst  of  the  losses  arranged  by  counties,  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  who  have  suffered  loss  and  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation, the  appraised  losses,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  person. 
The  State  auditor  shall  then  draw  warrants  for  these  amounts  ux)on  the 
State  treasurer,  to  be  charged  to  the  hail  insurance  fund,  and  such  war- 
rants shall  be  mailed  forthwith  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto. 


§  2.  The  act  in  operation. 

Hail  Commissioner  W.  C.  Galbreath  in  drawing  up  the  first  biennial 
report  dealing  with  the  years  1911-1912  remarks  : 

« The  fact  that  the  State  had  entered  the  insurance  field  subjected 
the  law  and  its  methods  to  criticism,  and  its  low  rate  was  made  the  target  of 
ridicule  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  measure.  During  the  year  191 1 
there  were  1,011  policies  written  and  $  26,109,144  collected  in  premiums. 
When  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  company,  including 
books,  stationery,  salaries  and  fees  for  adjustment  of  losses,  which  amounted 
to  S  3,421,63,  leaving  a  balance  of  $  1,129.33  for  future  contingencies, 
were  deducted,  there  was  distributed  among  the  policy  holders  the  sum 
of  $  21.188,03,  or  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  losses  sustained  ». 
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The  year  1912  showed  a  large  increase  of  business  over  1911 ;  2,205 
policies  were  written ;  the  total  revenue  received  amounted  to  $64,840  and 
the  disbursements  to  $  63,164,  leaving  a  balance  of  $  3,175  in  the  State 
treasury  for  future  contingencies.  The  fees  obtained  were  distributed  as 
follows : 

Paid  deferred  losses  of  1911 .  $358,40 

Agents  adjusting  losses  during  1912 2,447,62 

l/)sses  for  1912 57*936,69 

Clerk  hire. 2,160,00 

Postage 43,00 

Printing 103,40 

Advertising 9,95 


1912  was  an  exceptionally  hard  year  for  hail  insurance,  and  the  losses 
from  this  source  were  probably  unprecedented  in  North  Dakota.  The  State 
Insurance  department  was  therefore  only  able  to  pay  fifty  five  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  losses  incurred  but  the  adjustments  were  made  on  a  very  liberal 
basis. 

It  was  then  that  it  became  apparent  that  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  acre 
insured  was  an  inadequate  premium,  audit  was  urged  that  the  charge  should 
be  raised  to  30  cents,  which  was  done  when  the  Act  was  amended  in  1913. 
An  alternative  to  raising  the  premium  suggested  in  the  report  for  1912  was 
that  the  legislature  should  fix  a  minimum  rate  of  five  cents  or  less  per  acre, 
and  levy  a  general  tax  on  all  real  estate  in  accordance  therewith,  thus 
covering  insurance  for  all,  and  making  a  rate  so  low  and  satisfactory  that 
hail  insurance  would  not  be  a  burden  to  any ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
advocates  of  a  higher  premium  rate  won  the  day. 

The  second  biennial  report,  issued  in  December  1914,  sums  up  the  four 
years'  work  then  accomplished  as  follows:  the  losses  incurred  in  191 1  were 
settled  on  the  basis  of  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar  ;  in  1912  fifty-five  cents 
on  the  dollar ;  in  1913  eighty-eight  cents ;  and  in  1914  sixty-five  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

These  residts  must  be  considered  as  decidedly  unfavourable,  for  if 
appUed  to  a  mutual  hail  insurance  company  they  would  mean  that  members 
wotdd  be  required  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  regular  premium,  extra  assess- 
ments respectively  of  30  %,  45  %,  12  %,  and  35  %,  and  by  that  time, 
as  the  report  points  out,  members  would  probably  have  had  quite  enough 
of  mutual  insurance. 

But  in  analysing  the  results  of  this  venture  into  the  realm  of  State  hail 
insurance  certain  facts  and  factors  must  be  taken  into  account. 

During  the  years  191 1  and  1912  the  rate  charged  by  the  State  was 
twenty  cents  per  acre,  or  2  ^  per  cent  on  the  dollar ;  at  the  same  time 
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the  rates  charged  by  the  old  stock  companies  ranged  from  6  %  to  8  per 
cent  on  the  dollar.  The  State  insured  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  grain 
for  thirty-two  dollars  and  fixed  the  loss  maximum  at  $  1,280.  The  old 
stock  companies  insured  the  same  acreage  for  not  less  than  sixty-five 
dollars,  with  a  loss  maximum  of  $  1,000.  In  other  words,  the  State  gave  the 
insured  twenty-eight  per  cent  greater  value  to  his  crop  than  did  the  private 
companies,  while  the  actual  cost  was  very  much  less  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  case,  based  upon  either  total  or  partial  loss.  At  the  same  time  the 
loss  paying  power  of  the  State,  based  upon  the  premium  income,  was  insigni- 
ficant from  a  comparative  standpoint.  State  hail  insurance  reached  high 
tide  in  1912,  when  the  premium  income  amounted  to  $  64,840  while  th6 
income  in  thi^  State  of  seven  private  companies  averaged  in  excess  of 
$  152,000  each. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  stock  companies  will  accept  the  hazard  of  only 
a  certain  Hmited  amount  of  insurance  in  each  section  or  each  township, 
while  the  State  takes  the  risk  of  the  entire  farm,  even  though, it  embraces 
several  contiguous  sections.  Finally,  nearly  all  the  private  companies  write 
hail  insurance  in  several  States,  and  this  wide  diffusion  of  risk  naturally 
minimises  the  chance  of  loss. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  has  laboured  under  the  disadvantages 
of  a  comparatively  low  rate,  small  income,  and  extreme  chance  of  loss  for 
reasons  above  noted.  On  the  side  of  expense  of  management  the  advantage 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  State  insurance ;  but  even  this  advantage  is  largely 
theoretical  on  account  of  the  jmall  volume  of  business  transacted. 


§  3.  Baiance  sheets. 

The  following  statements  show  the  condition  and  affairs  of  the  State 
Hail  Insurance  department  for  the  four  years  191 1  to  1914  inclusive. 
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xgii.  —  Receipts. 


/ 


Receipts  bj^  State  Treasury  during  1911  from 

country  treasurers $26,119,54 

Amounts  overpaid  by  county  treasurers: 

Divdde  comity $10.00 

Bottineau  county 10 

Morton  county 4.80  14.90         26,104.64 


DrSBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  losses      . $21,188.03 

Paid  agents  for  adjusting  losses 864.55 

Clerk  hire 1,580.00 

Postage 237.88 

Printing , 38475 

Advertising 36.15 

Office  supplies  . 170-95 

Express 47.35 

Total   ...  $24,609.66 

Refunds  to  Bottineau  county 10 

to  Divide  county 10.00         24,619.76 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  ist,  1912  .   .    .         $1,499.78 

Amounts  not  paid.  Loss  adjustments  not  ap- 
proved      322.00 

Adjusters'  fees  not  approved 43-65 

Refund  due  Morton  county 4.80              370-45 

Surplus  or  excess  of  assets  over  Habilities  .    .    .  $1,129.33 
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POUCY   EXHIBIT. 

Number  of  policies  issued  in  1911 i,oii 

Number  of  losses  reported  in  1911 131 

Number  of  losses  allowed  in  191 1 130 

Number  of  policies  effected 131 

Total  amount  of  losses  allowed  for  season  of  1911  ....       $30,780.63 

Expense  paid  for  adjusting  same ^   .  1,011.70 

making  it  cost  3.28%  to  adjust  the  losses. 

Approved  adjustments  were  paid  at  70  %  of  loss  allowed  for  1911. 

1912.  —  Income. 

Cash  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer  December  21st,  1911  .   .  $1,499.78 

Cash  received  as  payment  of  policies  in  1912 64,840.37 


Total  amount  received  during  the  year $66,340.15 

Disbursements. 

Paid  losses  incurred  during  the  year  1911 .  .  $358.40 

Paid  agents  for  adjusting  same 47-15 

Paid  losses  incurred  during  the  year  191 2    .  57.936.69 

Paid  agents  for  adjusting  same 2,447.62 

Clerk  hire 2,160.00 

Postage 43.00 

Printing 103.40 

Advertising 9.95 

Refund  to  Morton  County 4.80 

Special  adjuster's  expenses 53-25 

Total  amount  of  disbursements  during  the  year  1912        63,164.26 

Balance  cash  on  hand  Jan.  1st,  1913 $3  J75-S9 
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Policy  ExrasiT. 

Number  of  policies  issued  in  1912 2.505 

Number  of  losses  reported  in  1912 433 

Nimiber  of  losses  allowed  during  1912   .   .    .  411 

Number  of  policies  effected 391 

Total  amotmt  of  losses  allowed  for  season  1912 $i05»339-54 

Expenses  paid  for  adjusting  same 2,447.62 

making  it  cost  2.32  %  to  adjust  the  losses. 

Approved  adjustments  were  paid  at  55  %  of  loss  allowed  in  1912. 


Income. 

Cash  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer  Dec.  31st,  1912    ....         $3,175.89 
Cash  received  as  payment  of  policies  issued  in  1913.   .    .    .         27,214.37 


Total  amount  received  during  the  year  .    .    .       $30,390.26 

Disbursements. 

Paid  losses  incurred  during  1912 $1,559.42 

Paid  losses  incurred  during  1913 24.890.78 

Paid  agents  for  adjusting  same 694.53 

Clerk  hire 1,927.50 

Postage 53.86 

Printing 377-00 

Express 21.22 

Total  disbursements  during  1913   .   .    .       $29,524.31 
Balance  cash  on  hand  Dec.  ist,  1913 $865.95 

POUCY  EXHIBIT. 

Number  of  policies  issued  in  1913 733 

Number  of  losses  reported  in  1913 91 

Number  of  losses  allowed    in  1913 89 

Number  of  policies  effected 88 

Total  amount  of  losses  allowed  for  the  season  of  1913    .   .       $28,284.98 

Expense  paid  for  adjusting  same 694.53 

making  it  cost  2.45  %  to  adjust  the  losses. 

Approved  adjustments  were  paid  at  88  %  of  loss  allowed  for  1913. 
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1914.  —  Income. 

Balance,  cash  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer  Dec.  ist,  1913  .  $865.95 

Cash  received  as  payment  of  policies  issued  in  1914.  .   .  .  27,771.72 

Total  amount  received  during   the  year  .    .  .  $28,637.67 


Disbursements. 

Paid  W.  D.  lyukins,  official  adjuster  Williams  County  for 

adjusting  one  loss  for  1913 lo.oo 

Paid  losses  incurred  during  1914 24,985.39 

Paid  agents  for  adjusting  1914  losses    ....  871.71 

Paid  clerk  hire 1,800.00 

Paid  postage 89.98 

Paid  printing 80.67 

Paid  miscellaneous  supplies 10.25 

Paid   for  publishing    notices    of   condition  of 

Hail  Department  for  1913 14.09 

Total  disbursements  during  year  1914 .*  .    .        $27,862.09 

Balance  cash  on  hand  Dec.  ist.  1914 775-58 

Policy  exhibit. 

Number  of  policies  issued  in  1914 761 

Number  of  losses  reported  in  1914 114 

Number  of  losses  allowed,  in  1914 113 

Number  of  policies  effected 114 

Total  amount  of  losses  allowed  for  season  of  1914  ....        $38,439.07 

Expense  paid  for  adjusting  same 871.71 

making  it  cost  2.26  %  to  adjust  the  losses. 

Approved  adjustments  were  paid  at  65  %  of  loss  allowed  for  1914. 
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CATTLS  INvSURANCE  in  BUR]MA. 

by  A.  E.  English,  I.  G.  S. 
Registrar  of  Co-operative  Socijtiies^  Burma, 


After  some  six  years'  experience  in  the  introduction  of  co-operative 
credit  into  the  various  districts  of  Burma  it  became  dear  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  indebtedness  was  the  loss  of  plough  cattle  by  death  from 
disease  or  accident.  In  accordance  with  the  obvious  fact  that  insurance 
providing  for  the  replacement  of  cattle  so  lost,  and  for  the  evolution  of  a 
spirit  of  corporate  responsibility  for  the  tending  of  cattle,  was  preferable 
to  the  mere  granting  of  credit  to  replace  such  dead  beasts,  efforts  were 
made  to  discover  a  simple  and  suitable  system  of  insurance  of  plough 
cattle  suitable  for  Burma. 

The  matter  was  compHcated  because  Burma  has  a  variety  of  climates, 
crops,  crop  seasons,  cattle  and  systems  of  cultivation  and  methods  of 
cattle  tending.  Speaking  broadly  there  is  the  southern  wet  zone  where  rice 
is  cultivated  in  the  rains  (June  to  November),  where  the  rainfall  varies 
from  80  to  150  inches  and  where  it  is  never  cold  ;  then  there  is  the  northern 
wet  zone  comprising  five  hilly  districts  where  the  rainfall  averages  80  in- 
ches and  rice  is  the  main  crop,  and  where  there  is  a  distinct  cold  season; 
and  between  these  there  is  the  central  dry  zone  with  a  rainfall  var\ang 
from  15  to  40  inches,  liable,  where  not  irrigated,  to  serious  droughts  and 
having  for  two  or  three  months  a  very  high  temperature  (100  to  115 
degrees.  F.).  In  this  dry  area  there  is  a  large  variety  of  crops.  On  the 
uplands  are  grown  cotton,  sessamum,  ground-nut,  jowar  etc.  in  the  rainy 
months  (June  to  November) ;  sugar-cane,  rice,  onions  and  pulses  are  grown 
throughout  the  year  under  irrigation;  and  pulses,  potatoes,  chillies,  and 
other  miscellaneous  crops  are  raised  in  alluvial  land  along  the  river  in  the 
dry  weather  (November  to  April). 

In  the  north  and  south  wet  zones  the  buffalo  was  till  recently  the  prin- 
cipal draught  beast.  In  the  Delta  districts,  however,  the  buffalo's  suscepti- 
bility to  rinderpest  has  brought  about  an  ever  extending  use  of  bullocks, 
and  there  is  now  a  large  annual  export  of  bullocks  bred  in  the  dry  zone  to 
I^wer  Burma  for  ploughing  and  carting  purposes.    In  the  northern  wet 
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zone,  where  soils  are  heavy  and  weeds  strong  and  where  cattle  are  also 
used  for  timber  extraction,  the  bufialo  remains  in  favour,  but  the  village 
herds  are  still  liable  to  terrible  epidemics  of  rinderpest. 

The  systems  of  cattle  tending  differ  widely  in  the  wet  and  dry  zones. 
In  the  southern  wet  zone  the  grazing  ground  system  is  the  rule.  Each  vil- 
lage has  an  area,  generally  imcultivable,  allotted  to  it  for  grazing  purposes, 
and  in  this  area  the  village  cattle  have  to  pick  up  a  precarious  living.  In 
many  cases  these  areas  are  in  the  rains  seas  of  mud,  covered  with  a  trampled 
growth  of  coarse  muddy  grasses.  They  provide  the  best  possible  means  for. 
spreading  infectious  disease  and  the  cattle  that  have  to  exist  on  them 
naturally  have  an  excellent  chance  of  dying  from  disease,  starvation,  or 
exposure.  The  mortality  in  such  districts  is  very  high  and  many  cultivators 
regard  four  years  as  the  working  life  of  an  imported  beast.  It  is  probable 
that  a  premium  of  15  per  cent  would  not  cover  the  risk  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  northern  wet  zone  the  area  of  "  jungle  "  available  for  grazing 
is  as  a  rule  much  larger  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  segr^ation  during 
grazing.  Violent  epidemics  are  unusual  except  from  the  unusually  infectious 
disease  of  rinderpest.  These  jungles,  however,  contain  a  danger  from  which 
the  southern  grazing  ground  is  free  and  that  is  wild  cattle  —  bison,  deer  and 
pigs  from  which  anthrax  and  other  diseases  are  undoubtedly  communicated 
to  tame  cattle.  If  insurance  be  ever  extended  to  the  northern  districts  a 
high  rate  of  premium  will  be  necessary.  In  the  dry  zone  districts  the  custom 
is  that  draught  cattle,  which  are  almost  entirely  bullocks,  are  stall  fed,  while 
cows  and  calves  are  grazed  in  herds  in  scrub  jungle  near  the  villages.  The 
stall  fed  draught  cattle  are  carefully  fed  and  housed  and  seldom  suffer 
from  epidemics.  The  breeding  herds  are  tended  with  much  less  care  and 
suffer  from  scanty  fare,  bad  housing  and  dirty  pens.  In  a  season  of  drought 
the  cows  and  calves  die  in  large  numbers.  Disease  also  kills  them  off  in 
quantities.  Except  in  a  few  very  restricted  areas  cows  are  not  used  by  the 
Burmese  for  milking  purposes  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  with  the 
treatment  they  get  they  produce  such  good  draught  stock. 

In  view  of  the  above  conditions  it  was  obvious  that  the  first  experiments 
in  insurance  must  be  restricted  to  draught  cattle,  and  to  such  cattle  only 
in  selected  dry  zone  districts  where  the  stall  feeding  and  careful  tending 
of  such  animals  was  the  rule.  The  Registrar  cf  Co-operative  Societies  sug- 
gested the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  animals  would  be  valued  half- 
yearly  and  insured  for  a  half-year  at  a  time,  and  it  was  decided  to  limit 
the  experiment  in  the  first  instance  to  five  adjacent  districts,  i.  e.  Mandalay, 
Shwebo,  Sagaing,  Kyaukse  and  Meiktila,  in  all  of  which  such  statistics  as 
were  available  showed  that  violent  epidemics  of  infectious  disease  among 
draught  cattle  were  unusual. 

Co-operative  cattle  insurance  was  discussed  at  the  Provincial  Agri- 
cultural and  Co-operative  Conference  held  at  Mandalay  in  1911,  after  six 
mutual  co-operative  cattle  insurance  societies  had  been  formed,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  insurance  was  desirable  and  feasible  and  that  the  scheme 
should  be  proceeded  with.  In  the  period  between  July  1911  and  June  1912 
seventeen,  and  in  the  year  1912-1913  thirty-six  societies  were  formed.  It 
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then  became  evident  that  in  the  early  years,  to  render  certain  pa3anent 
of  part  at  any  rate  of  the  indemnity,  reinsurance  was  essential  It  also 
appeared  that  insurance  would  not  become  really  popular  unless  deaths 
from  rinderpest  were  covered. 

The  whole  subject  was  again  discussed  at  the  Agricultural  and  Co- 
operative Conference  held  at  Mandalay  in  August  1913 :  and  in  a  meeting 
which  over  300  chairmen  of  agricultural  credit  sodeies  attended  it  was 
then  resolved  that  the  premiiun  rate  should  be  raised  from  3  i/g  per  cent. 
•  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  rinderpest  deaths  should  be  covered ; 
that  a  central  reinsurance  society  was  essential ;  and  that  to  eliminate 
the  risk  of  fraud  membership  of  cattle  insurance  societies  should  be  re- 
stricted to  persons  who  are  members  of  co-operative  credit  societies. 

The  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  grant,  by  way 
of  an  interest  free  loan,  to  the  central  reinsurance  society  of  assistance  to 
enable  it  to  meet  indemnities  in  the  early  years,  was  received  early  in  1915. 
The  amount  to  be  drawn  in  any  one  year  is  not  to  exceed  Rs.  25,000  (i)  and 
repayments  are  to  be  made  from  the  sixth  year  onwards  from  the  central 
society's  reserve  fund. 

Cattle  insurance  was  again  discussed  at  the  Agricultural  and  Co-oper- 
ative Conference  held  at  Mandalay  in  August  1915 ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  central  reinsurance  society  should  be  formed,  that  in  the 
five  districts  to  wliich  operations  were  at  present  to  be  confined  every  credit 
society  should  form  an  annexed  cattle  insurance  society,  and  that  for 
purposes  of  supervision  a  cattle  insurance  society  should  be  admitted  into 
the  union  to  which  the  credit  society,  to  which  it  was  annexed,  belonged. 

The  Upper  Burma  Central  Co-operative  Cattie  Reinsurance  Society, 
Limited,  was  registered  in  Augtist  1915.  The  membership  consists  of  some 
fifteen  honorary  members  —  persons  interested  in  co-operative  and  agricul- 
tural improvement  —  and  of  affiHated  village  cattle  insurance  societies.  It 
receives  half  the  premia  paid  to  societies  by  members  and  insures  half  the 
risk  undertakeii  by  such  societies.  Indemnities  due  are  paid  by  the  manager 
on  receipt  of  a  cattle  death  report  giving  full  details.  It  is  managed  by  a 
general  meeting,  committee  and  a  manager.  For  the  present  the  registrar 
is  acting  as  honorary  manager.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  government, 
a  government  representative  is  a  member  of  the  general  meeting  and  has 
five  votes.  It  has  a  general  fund,  consisting  of  the  current  year's  premium 
income,  and  a  reserve  fund  consisting  of  the  net  proceeds  of  past  years. 
The  latter  fund  is  banked  with  the  National  Bank  of  India  and  the  general 
fund  is  kept  in  the  Upper  Burma  Central  Co-operative  Bank.  Societies 
submit  to  the  manager  of  the  central  society  half-yearly  statements  show- 
ing the  names  of  members  and  number,  descriptions  and  value  of  cattle 
insured. 

The  by-laws  of  the  village  mutual  cattle  insurance  societies  are  based 
on  those  used  by  French  mutual  societies.  There  are  the  usual  exceptions 
of  deaths  from  war,  theft  etc.,  and  societies  do  not  pay  indemnities  w^here 

(i)  I  rupee  «■  IS  id. 
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the  sanitary  regulations  as  to  contagious  disease  have  been  broken.  Mem- 
bership is  restricted.  Valuations  are  made  half-yearly  by  three  experts 
appointed  yearly  by  the  general  meeting.  Substitution  is  permitted  if  values 
are  equal.  The  premium  rate  is  5  per  cent,  per  annum  payable  half- 
yearly  in  March  and  September.  Funds  are  deposited  with  the  local  credit 
society  at  call.  Deaths  have  to  be  vouched  for  by  the  experts  and  the 
society  only  pays  two  thirds  of  the  value  insured.  The  skin  and  flesh  belong 
to  the  society  which  sells  them,  if  saleable.  Hence  the  owner  stands  to  get 
two  thirds  of  the  value  insured,  whether  his  animal  dies  of  a  contagious 
or  non-contagious  disease.  Societies  are  managed  by  a  general  meeting 
and  a  committee. 

Pending  the  formation  of  the  central  reinsurance  society,  the  form- 
ation of  village  societies  was  restricted,  and  in  the  period  July  1914  to 
June  1915  only  seven  such  societies  were  registered.  In  the  year  July  1915 
to  June  1916,  247  societies  have  been  registered  and  a  further  considerable 
increase  is  expected  in  the  coming  year.  Of  the  305  village  societies  in  exist- 
ence on  30  June  1916  about  a  himdred  had  not  yet  become  affiUated  to 
the  central  society.  The  bulk  of  the  new  societies  registered  only  started 
business  in  March  or  April  1916,  and  results  cannot  therefore  be  appreciated 
till  October  next,  at  the  earliest. 

Judging  by  the  steady  accumulations  of  funds  by  those  societies  which 
have  been  working  for  several  years,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only 
two  tliirds  of  the  value  is  paid  in  indemnity,  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that  the  5  per  cent,  rate  of  premium  is  unncessarily  high  and  somewhat 
likely  to  hinder  the  progress  of  insurance.  Burma  has,  however,  except 
in  the  northern  wet  zone,  enjoyed  a  remarkable  measure  of  immunity  from 
rinderpest  in  the  last  ten  years.  As  it  is  yet  too  early  to  say  that  this 
immimity  is  due  to  the  improvement  in  veterinary  control,  and  not  rather 
to  good  fortune  and  disease  cycles,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  err  on  the  safe 
side  in  the  matter  of  the  premium  rate. 

Many  of  the  villages  in  which  cattle  insurance  societies  are  formed 
are  in  tracts  only  partially  served  by  the  Post  Office,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently difficulty  both  in  remitting  premia  to  the  central  society  and  in 
the  payment  of  indemnities.  Such  difficulties  of  course  check  expansion 
but  they  will  decrease  with  time. 

In  three  areas  during  the  year  ending  30  June  1916  epidemic  disease 
—  anthrax  —  appeared  and  accounted  for  mortaUty  above  the  average. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  adoption  of  co-operative  cattle 
insurance  in  these  five  districts  where  co-operative  credit  is  already  well 
established  wiU  promote  better  protection  of  cattle  against  disease,  better 
relations  with  the  Veterinary  Department,  and  a  decrease  in  mortaUty. 

The  statements  given  below  show  results  to  30  June  1916.  It  has 
not  been  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  government  guarantee  loan. 

Cattle  are  at  present  often  undervalued :  they  average  about  Rs.30 
per  head  whereas  a  truer  average  would  be  Rs.  40.  The  proceeds  of  skin 
and  flesh  have  exceeded  expectations. 

The  societies  are  audited,  along  with  the  agricultural  credit  societies 
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to  which  they  are  annexed,  by  the  staffs  of  society  paid  and  government 
auditors,  supervision  being  done  by  the  inspectors  maintained  by  unions 
of  credit  societies. 

,  It  is  yet  early  to  gauge  results  or  to  prophesy,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
the  principles  of  insurance  appeal  to  the  Burman  and  that  in  the  districts 
where  a  commencement  has  been  made  the  co-operative  idea  has  taken 
firm  hold.  Thus  in  the  Kyaukse  district  there  is  one  agricultural  co-oper- 
ative society  (credit)  for  every  1050  acres  of  cultivated  land,  while,  in  ad- 
dition to  co-operative  credit,  considerable  progress  with  co-operative  pro- 
duction and  sale  has  been  made  in  the  districts  of  Mandalay,  Sagaing  and 
Shwebo.  If  the  high  premium  rate  do  not  act  as  a  deterrent,  and  if  minor 
difficulties  connected  with  remittance  can  be  eliminated,  there  is  no  reason 
apparent  why  co-operative  insurance  of  cattle  should  not  become  firmly 
and  widely  established. 


I.  —  Operations  of  Cattie  Insurances  Societies  in  Burma. 
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II.  —  Operations  of  the  Upper  Burma  Central  Cattle  Insurance  Society. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  IN  BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA. 


OPFICIAI,    SOURCES: 

Die  I^andwjutschaft  in  Bosnien  und  der  Herzegovina  {Agriculture  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina) Vienna,  1899. 
Verwaltungsberichte  fUr  1 906- 1 911  {Government  Reports  for  1 906-1 911). 

OTHER  SOURCES: 

V.  Horowitz  (E.  R.)  :  Die  BezirkuncsunterstCtzungsfonds  in  Bosnien  und  Herzegovina 
{The  District  Loan  Funds  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina)  Vienna,  1892. 

ScHMiD  (Dr.  F)  Bosnien  und  Herzegovina  unter  der  Verwaltung  Oesterreich-Unoarns 
{Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  the  Rule  of  Austria-Hungary)  I/eipzig,  1914. 


§  I.  RURAI.  CREDIT  IN  BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA 
UNDER  TURKISH  DOMINATION. 

In  the  time  of  Turkish  domination  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  little  favourable  to  the  development  of  cre- 
dit in  general  and  completely  opposed  to  that  of  agricultural  credit.  In  the 
country  the  ruling  system  was  one  of  simple  natural  economy.  Each  farm 
sought  itself  to  produce  whatever  it  needed  or  desired  solely  from  its  own 
soil  rendered  fruitful  by  labour.  Agricultural  labourers  made  purchases 
on  the  market  only  exceptionally,  when  they  could  not  supply  their  needs 
from  the  land  they  cultivated,  as  when  they  required  colonial  products, 
agricultural  implements,  cotton  stuffs,  etc.  Such  purchases  were  so  limited 
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that  they  accounted  only  for  an  unimportant  circulation  of  money.  Defec- 
tive means  of  communication  and  the  presence  of  the  institution  of  the  Za- 
drouga  contributed  much  to  the  long  preservation  in  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina of  natural  economy  in  all  its  simplicity,  after  it  had  elsewhere  been 
replaced  by  economic  systems  based  on  money. 

We  should  add  that  in  these  two  Slav  provinces  the  development  of 
agrictulural  credit  was  impeded  by  the  existence  of  jtirisdictory  relations 
feudal  in  type,  which  even  today  have  not  entirely  disappeared  and  which 
mutually  connect  the  feudatory  agas  and  the  kmeti  agricultural  labourers. 
In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  property  in  land  is  indeed  not  free  even  today 
but  is  subject  to  an  almost  feudal  regime.  It  is  burdened  with  the  kmeti 
cultivators'  rights  of  usufruct,  which  are  unlimited  as  to  time  and  condi- 
tions, so  that  if  a  holding  be  alienated  the  cultivator's  usufruct  persists 
unmodified  by  the  change  of  ownership.  The  mere  indication  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  enough  to  show  that  it  has  contributed  and  still  contri- 
butes to  impede  the  development  of  land  credit  in  this  country. 

Another  hindrance  to  such  development  was  the  complete  absence  of 
a  cadaster  and  of  registers  of  land,  in  other  woids  of  a  basis  for  mortgage 
credit. 


* 

¥    * 


For  that  matter  the  peasant  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  felt  no  great 
need  for  credit.  If  he  wanted  money  he  got  it  easily  by  selling  the  products 
of  his  land  to  some  small  dealer  in  the  neighbouring  town,  from  whom 
afterwards  he  bought  what  he  required  \  otherwise  he  could  not  have  ob- 
tained that  very  limited  quantity  of  the  products  of  agriculture  or  industry 
necessary  to  him.  Sometimes  indeed  he  had  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan,  but 
it  was  always  this  same  small  dealer  who  became  his  banker. 

Such  loans  had  three  different  forms :  a)  loans  in  specie  were  received : 
b)  manufactured  products  were  bought  for  credit ;  c)  provisions  were  bought 
for  credit  generally  in  spring  or  summer,  before  the  harvest. 

The  peasant  paid  a  grosch  a  month  on  the  sums  thus  lent,  that  is  to  say 
10  per  cent.  The  law  established  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  sur- 
pass 12  per  cent,  but  this  Hmitation  was  eluded  by  lumping  the  amount  of  the 
interest  and  the  capital.  Very  often  also  it  was  agreed  that  the  debt  should 
be  repaid  not  in  specie  but  in  kind,  in  other  words  in  agricultural  products 
of  which  the  quantity  was  fixed  by  the  deed  of  loan,  which  therefore  crea- 
ted a  contract  truly  contingent  on  risks. 

In  the  case  of  a  purchase  of  provisions  or  manufactured  products  for 
credit,  the  interest  attaching  to  the  correspondent  value  in  specie  was  con- 
sidered not  as  being  separate  but  as  swelling  the  sum  which  the  debtor  had 
to  repay.  The  rate  of  this  interest  varied  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
purchase  price  of  the  goods  bought  for  credit  surpassed  the  usual  cash 
price  by  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
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The  contract  established  whether  interest  should  be  paid  in  specie  or 
in  kind.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  equivalent,  when  the  debt  had  been  incur- 
red by  a  purchase  of  provisions,  to  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of 
provisions  received  on  loan ,  and  the  quantity  paid  back  when  the  term  of 
the  loan  expired.  Generally'  the  latter  surpassed  the  former  quantity  by 
from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

The  loans  in  specie  might  in  certain  respects  be  called  agricultural  loans 
for  the  peasants  were  the  only  class  of  the  population  who  could  obtain  them, 
they  sought  them  at  least  partly  for  reasons  inseparable  from  agriculture,  and 
in  greater  or  less  proportion  they  repaid  them  with  the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  same  cannot  he  said  as  to  credit  operations  made  with  certain  spe- 
cial funds,  such  as  the  funds  of  churches  and  mosques,  thofee  of  the  Vakouf 
properties  and  of  the  unions,  those  guaranteeing  the  property  of  wards,  etc : 
None  of  the  institutions  managing  these  funds  granted  loans  to  peasants 
but  only  to  traders  and  artisans. 

When  however  the  middle  of  the  century  had  been  passed  the  Turkish 
government  made  a  first  attempt  to  encourage  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural credit,  and  formed  the  institutions  known  as  menafi  sandouks. 
Founded  in  all  the  vilayets  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  they  were  specially 
intended  to  utilize  their  funds  in  granting  loans  which  should  favour  the 
development  of  agriculture.  Their  fimds  were  derived  from  a  tax  incum- 
bent on  all  the  peasants  and  equivalent  to  a  tenth  of  the  value  of  all  the 
products  of  the  soil,  exclusive  of  the  usual  tithe. 

At  first  the  menafi  sandduks  only  granted  loans  in  kind,  and  in  this  res- 
pect they  acted  as  real  institutions  of  land  credit.  Later  however  they 
substituted  loans  in  specie  for  loans  in  kind.  Little  by  little  they  lost 
their  special  character  as  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  agrictilture 
and  were  transformed  into  credit  institutions.  They  granted  loans  gener- 
ally to  government  servants  or  to^  traders  and  hardly  ever  to  peasants. 
Thus  the  intention  of  the  law  was  defeated  by  facts.  As  regards  the  history 
of  these  special  credit  institutions,  the  first  menafi  sandouk  was  formed  in 
1863  by  Mitad  Pacha,  vali  of  the  vilayet  of  the  Danube.  In  1865  a  law  was 
promulgated  which  decreed  that  they  should  be  founded  in  all  the  vila- 
yets of  the  Turkish  empire. 


§  2  Development  of  agricultural  credit  in  bosnxa 
and  herzegovina  after  the  austrian  and  hungarian  occupation. 


The  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  and  Hungary 
contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  in  these  two  provinces  of  the  con- 
ditions of  agricultural  credit,  to  which  it  gave  a  new  impulse. 

In  the  first  place  the  population,  both  floating  and  fixed,  was  very  per- 
ceptibly increased,  by  the  added  military  element  which  was  very  nvmierous 
in  the  early  days  of  the  occupation,  and  by  the  government  servants  who 
also  were  present  in  sufficiently  important  numbers.    Especially  the  latter 
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formed  among  the  citizens  of  the  coimtry  a  special  dass,  who  in  the  existing 
conditions  were  obliged  to  buy  aH  they  needed  in  the  market  with  their  mon- 
ey. The  immediate  consequence  of  this  rapid  and  notable  increase  in 
the  population  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  all  the  goods  in 
the  market. 

Added  to  this  first  cause,  which  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  econo- 
my of  the  country ,  was  a  second  —  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  com- 
munication. These  had  a  propitious  influence  on  the  development  of  trade 
which  they  rendered  more  active,  and  not  only  the  trade  within  every  inhab- 
ited district  in  the  country  but  also  foreign  trade.  Thanks  to  these  ele- 
ments of  progress  the  general  activity  of  the  market  was  more  and  more  in- 
tensified, the  quantity  of  products  on  the  market  increased,  and  an 
economy  based  on  cash  gradually  replaced  natural  economy  in  the  country. 
Thus  the  indispensable  and  fundamental  basis  for  credit  was  found.  The 
institution  of  the  land  registers  and  of  the  cadaster,  begun  in  the  first  per- 
iod of  occupation  and  actively  continued,  finally  completed  the  work  un- 
dertaken for  economic  progress,  in  that  it  gave  the  necessary  basis  to  mort- 
gage credit. 

Special  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  were  founded,  and  they  large- 
ly contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  country's  general  economy'. 
We  will  proceed  to  speak  of  them 


§  3.  The  institutions  of  rurai,  credit. 

A.  Mortgage  Credit. 

The  institution  of  land  credit  in  Bosnia  and  Herzeogvina  is  due  to  the 
initiative  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  government. 

In  1883  a  first  contract  between  the  government  and  the  Wiener  Union- 
bank  was  drawn  up  for  this  purpose. 

By  its  terms  this  bank  was  bound  to  instal  at  Sarajevo  a  branch  which 
should  begin  to  afford  land  credit  in  the  country. 

The  government  for  its  part  engaged  :  i)  to  furnish  this  bank  with  all 
information  relative  to  the  solvency  of  debtors;  2)  to  authorize  the  post 
offices  of  the  country  to  receive  the  annual  payments  owed  by  debtors  on 
behalf  of  the  Wiener  Unionbank. 

But  the  Wiener  Unionbank  afforded  land  credit  only  for  three  yean*. 
In  1886  it  ceased  to  grant  mortgage  loans,  thus  obliging  the  government  to 
enter  into  a  new  contract  with  the  fund  for  the  retirement  of  State  employees. 

According  to  the  rule  of  1887  this  fund  makes  loans  of  two  kinds,  as 
follows  : 

a)  Ordinary-  mortgage  loans,  that  is  loans  of  sums  the  use  of  which 
is  not  controlled.  Loans  of  this  kind  may  be  made  only  when  the  mortgaged 
land  is  entered  in  the  land  registers. 

b)  Special  mortgage  loans  granted  to  the  kmeti  (cultivators)  in  order 
that  they  may  free  the  lands  they  till  from  feudal  burdens  due  to  the  aga 
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(owners)  or  in  order  that  they  may  make  some  improvement  on  such  lands. 
These  loans  are  granted  even  without  the  guarantee  of  the  special  tegistra- 
tion  by  the  kmeti  of  the  lands  they  till  in  the  land  registers.  The  fund  how- 
ever controls  the  debtor's  use  of  the  money  be  borrows. 

The  loans  are  always  for  long  terms  (ten  years)  and  the  rate  of  interest 
does  not  surpass  6  per  cent.  The  fund  may  not  grant  loans  of  which  the 
value  is  more  than  half  the  estimated  value  of  the  mortgaged  lands. 

In  1889  however  the  society  managing  this  fund  ceased  to  act  as  an 
institution  of  mortgage  credit.  All  its  credit  was  thereupon  transferred  to 
another  and  newly  formed  institution  which  carried  on  credit  operations 
under  the  name  of  Mortgage  Bank  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  contract  between  this  bank  and  the  government  has  the  following 
terms  : 

a)  The  mortgage  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  mortgage  bonds  for 
a  total  value  equal- to  twenty  times  the  reserve  fund  which  was  at  first 
200,000  crowns  (i). 

b)  The  State  engages  to  provide  the  mortgage  bank  with  the  capital 
necessary  for  effecting  in  the  interests  of  the  kmeti  the  operations  necessary 
to  freeing  the  lands  they  till  from  all  feudal  burdens  owed  to  the  aga. 

c)*The  government  offices  of  taxes  are  bound  to  furnish  the  bank 
with  all  necessary  information  as  to  the  solvency  of  debtors,  from  whom  also 
they  are  obliged  to  recover  the  annual  payments  due  to  the  bank. 

d)  The  bank  grants  mortgage  loans  for  long  terms  —  ten  to  twenty 
years  —  charging  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

The  mortgage  titles  issued  by  the  bank  bring  in  5  per  cent. 
In  1895  the  mortgage  bank  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  succeeded 
by  another  institution  having  the  same  object  and  called  Landesbank  fur  Bo- 
snien  und  die  Herzegowina, 

The  formation  of  this  new  institution  and  the  supersession  of  the  earlier 
one  were  due  to  the  government's  desire  to  augment  circulating  capital. 
With  this  aim  the  following  measures  were  undertaken  : 

i)  The  new  bank  was  founded  with  a  share  capital  of  10,000,000 
crowns. 

2)  It  was  authorized  to  issue  mortgage  bonds  up  to  a .  value  thirty 
times  that  of  its  share  capital. 

3)  It  enjoys  all  the  privileges  previously  granted  to  the  mortgage 
bank. 

Side  by  side  with  the  credit  institutions  we  have  named,  which  emanat- 
ed from  the  government  directly  and  therefore  enjoyed  special  privileges 
and  had  a  more  or  less  oflficial  character  —  since  they  undertook  credit  tran- 
sactions under  the  State's  direct  superintendence  — ,  others  were  formed  by 
the  initiative  of  private  persona.  Their  activity  was  much  limited,  yet  it  was 
nevertheless  to  some  extent  that  of  institutions  of  land  credit.  Among 
Ihem  were  the  various  local  banks,  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  banks, 


(i)  I  crown  of  gold  =  lo —  rf  at  par. 
12 
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certain  special  institutions  disposing  of  their  own  funds,  and  private  credi 
tors.    . 

The  statistical  data  regarding  land  credit  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
are  few  and  incomplete.  From  the  official  reports  published  before  1907  we 
learn  only  the  total  amount  of  the  country's  mortgage  debt,  no  distinction 
being  made  among  institutions  and  persons  having  such  credit.  It  is 
only  after  1907  that  these  statistics  give  us  data  relative  to  the  different 
classes  of  mortgagers.  These  data  show  that  that  the  total  sum  of  the  corn- 
try's  mortgage  debts  was  141,832,  244  crowns  in  1909. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  in  which  the  different  mortga- 
gees had  part  in  operations  of  land  credit  in  1907-1908  and  1909. 


Creditors 


Landesbank 

Oilier  local  credit  institu- 
tions   

Austrian  and   Hungarian 
credit  institutions  .  .    . 

I/Kal  puWc  funds: 

a)  Vakouf  funds.  .    .    . 

h)  Church       »    .  .    .   . 

c)  Departmental  funds . 

d)  Various  > 

Public  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian funds  

Wards'funds 

Treasury  fund 

Private  creditors  .... 

Total  .    .    . 


Number  of  New  Grants 
of  Credit 


1907 


134 
412 

61 

30 
173 
148 


X906 


Amount  of  New  Credit  Granted 


1909 


1907 


Z908 


1,787     2,106,     1,551;       6,191.363 


689;     1,191 


162 


461 ;         408 


107 
390 

81 

i 

234 
219 


6,189  6,551 


10,305 11,376 


1,443 
220 

293 

143 

492 

48 


201 

388 
7.554 


i 


495.923 


12,333 


I 


4,216,127 


14,080,681 


5,809,185 


17,984,293 


X909 


I 


7,796,140;    6.988,956 


2,094,3181    2,682,752:    3.3831092 


456,991,    1,248,507 


80,607 

69,719 

49.275 

53.554 

53.235 

100,414 

84.740 

169,897 

246,695 

423.676 

6,373 

40,082 

133.099 

— 

— 

115.255 

213,273 

168,174 

192,019 

726,728 

159.316 

4.509,352 


16,983,863 


The  following  Austrian  and  Hungarian  institutions  conduct  credit 
operations  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina : 
i)  The  Credit  Bank  of  Laibach, 

2)  The  Serbian  Bank  of  Budapest, 

3)  The  Savings  Bank  of  Luboliza. 

4)  The  Serbian  Bank  of  Zagreb. 

5)  The  Savings  Bank  of  Zagreb. 

These  are  however  only  the  chief  among  them. 
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In  1908  a  law  as  to  the  issue  of  mortgage  titles  was  promulgated.  There 
are  however  no  statistical  data  relative  to  them  except  for  the  last  five 
jears,  and  we  can    therefore  make  no  deductions  as  to  the  law's  effects. 


*  * 


Among  the  different  kinds  of  mortgage  loans  those  having  reference 
to  the  redemption  of  lands  in  the  interest  of  the  kmeti  have  a  very  special 
importance  tO  the  problem  of  agriculture  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Until  1910  mortgage  credit  was  granted  .to  kmeii  by  precisely  those  semi- 
official institutions  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  especially  by  the 
Wiener  Unionbank  tmtil  1886,  by  the  Mortgage  Bank  from  1886  to  1905  and 
by  the  Landesbank  from  1895  to  1910. 

The  terms  offered  by  these  various  institutions  of  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  its  affranchisement  from  feudal  burdens  do  not  differ 
from  those  usual  in  the  case  of  mortgage  credit.  Institutions  conducting 
operations  of  the  sort  gave  credit  to  borrowers  within  the  limits  of  half  the 
value  of  the  properties  mortgaged  for  purposes  of  purchase.  The  borrower 
was  forced,  in  order  to  procure  the  other  half  of  the  sum  he  needed  for  the 
redemption  of  the  land  he  tilled,  to  have  recourse  to  capitalist  usurers  or 
to  sell  his  live  stock. 

As  regards  the  term  of  operations  of  this  sort  it  may  be  said  generally 
to  have  been  long  —  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  The  rate  of  interest 
was  6  per  cent,  and  could  be  raised  to  8  per  cent,  only  in  the  case  of  delay. 
If  the  sums  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  a  holding  were  provided  by 
the  Treasury  the  rate  of  interest  varied  from  3  to  6  per  cent. 

In  the  period  between  1879  and  1910  the  official  institutions  we  have 
named  lent  the  total  value  of  23,129,975  crowns  for  the  redemption  of  lands. 

The  official  report  for  1906  on  the  administration  of  Kalaj,  governor 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  deserve 
special  notice. 

Kalaj 's  policy  is  criticized.  The  first  governor  of  the  two  provinces 
as  occupied  by  Austria  and  Hungary  is  accused  of  having  neglected  the 
agrarian  question  and  wishes  are  expressed  that  his  successor  may  give 
it  all  its  rightful  importance. 

Count  Burian,  who  was  Kalaj 's  immediate  successor,  showed  that  he 
had  well  understood  this  importance.  His  whole  policy  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  solving  the  agrarian  question  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina. 

A  first  attempt  to  solve  that  part  of  this  difficult  problem  which  relat- 
ed to  the  redemption  of  lands  in  the  interest  of  the  kmeti  was  made  by 
Burian,  who  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Buda- 
pest. But  this  attempt  did  not  succeed,  and  the  government  undertook 
the  direct  granting  of  mortgage  credit  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands. 

With  this  object  and  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1911 
a  new  administrative  department  was  attached  to  the  government  of  Bosnia 
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and  Herzegovina.  It  was  called  the  department  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
and  was  given  competence  in  all  matters  touching  on  this  question,  in  par- 
ticular competence  to  afford  mortgage  credit  in  order  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  knieti. 

The  initial  capital  of  500,000  crowns  was  pro\aded  by  the  State,  on  con- 
dition that  capital  should  in  the  future  be  procured  by  the  issue  of  mort- 
gage titles,  guaranteed  by  the  State,   and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 

of  4  14  P^^^  ^^^*- 

The  administrative  department  we  have  mentioned,*  which  exists 
for  the  redemption  of  lands,  grants  loans  up  to  the  total  value  of  the  mort- 
gaged land.  The  loans  are  for  long  terms,  from  thirty  to  fifty  years,  and 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  %  P^^  ^^^^^-  "^^^  sum  which  is  due  to  the  aga 
as  a  consequence  of  the  redemption,  because  he  has  renounced  his  rights 
in  the  land,  is  paid  to  him  in  specie  unless  he  himself  prefer  whole  or  par- 
tial payment  in  mortgage  titles. 

The  department  for  the  redemption  of  lands  also  provides,  in  the  form 
of  loans,  the  sums  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  debts  incurred  before  a 
given  holding  is  redeemed. 

This  institution  granted  between  the  beginning  of  1912  and  the  end 
of  October  1913  11,258  loans  having  the  total  value  of  20,250,000  crowns, 
which  sum  was  distributed  as  follows  :  two  thirds  to  the  redemption  of  lands 
burdened  when  the  loan  was  incurred  with  feudal  servitudes,  and  one  third 
to  the  conversion  of  debts  previously  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion. 

B.  Personal  Agricultural  Credit. 

The  institution  of  personal  agricultural  credit  is  due,  like  that  of  mort- 
gage credit,  to  government  initiative  and  government  measures.  Credit 
of  this  kind  is  directty  afforded  by  the  BezirksunterstUtzungsfonds,  that  is 
to  say  the  departmental  credit  banks.  The  first  of  them  was  founded  in 
the  department  of  Gazco  in  1886.  They  have  since  been  multiplied  through- 
out the  countr^*^  to  such  an  extent  that  today  they  number  no  less  than 
fifty,  namely  one  for  each  department.  They  are  truly  State  credit  insti- 
tutions, and  are  managed  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  depart- 
ments, helped  in  each  department  by  a  sort  of  assembly  to  which  peasants 
belong.  Until  1905  these  assemblies  had  only  a  consultative  capacity 
and  therefore  did  no  more  than  supply  the  departmental  administrative 
authority  with  useful  information  as  to  the  solvency  and  reliability  of  those 
applying  for  personal  loans  and  the  purpose  for  which  such  loans  were  in- 
tended. The  right  to  resolve  as  to  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  loan  was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  departmental  administra- 
tive authority,  ^nce  1905  however  the  power  to  vote  on  resolutions  of 
this  kind  has  been  extended  to  the  peasants'  assembly,  for  a  reason  which 
must  be  explained.  In  this  year  the  law  established  that  all  the  taxpayers 
of  a  department  were  liable  for  the  debts  to  the  Landesbank  which  the  de  ■ 
partmental  bank  might  incur.     The  grant  of  a  vote  to  the  peasants  con- 
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stituting  the  assembly  of  this  fund  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  personal  liability  thus  imposed  by  the  law  on  all  the  peasants 
of  the  assembly. 

As  regards  their  own  capital  the  departmental  banks  have  much  in 
common  with  the  other  existing  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  and  which  are  called  Menafi  Sandouks. 

The  same  course  was  taken  in  the  case  of  the  departmental  banks  as 
in  that  of  the  Menafi  Sandouks.  The  system  was  adopted  of  causing  all 
the  peasant  taxpayers  in  a  department  in  which  there  was  a  bank  to  take 
part  in  contributing  to  its  capital.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  a  tenth  of 
the  value  of  the  lands  they  tilled  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tithe. 

The  State  also  takes  part  in  the  endowment  of  the  departmental  banks, 
furnishing  each  of  them  with  a  capital  of  from  10,000  to  20,060  crowns. 
To  augment  this  endowment  the  capital  of  the  abolished  ynenafi  san- 
douk  in  each  department  has  been  added  to  it,  but  this  contribution  is  of 
little  importance. 

The  capital  which  each  departmental  bank  owns  is  of  three  kinds  : 
1)  capital  in  shares,  2)  reserve  fund,  3)  fund  destined  for  objects  of  social 
utility. 

The  by-laws  of  each  bank  fix  the  amount  of  its  capital  in  shares  audits 
reserve  fund.  The  contributions  of  the  peasants  are  first  accumulated 
to  form  the  capital  in  shares.  The  net  profits  of  each  year  are  on  the  other 
hand  paid  into  the  reserve.  When  the  sums  pre\'iously  fixed,  as  has  been 
said,  as  the  respective  amounts  of  the  capital  in  shares  and  the  reserve  fund 
have  been  accumulated,  two  thirds  of  the  net  profits  go  to  augment  the 
capita]  in  shares  and  the  other  third  is  paid  into  the  fund  destined  for  ob- 
jects of  social  utilit5^ 

Until  1886  the  departmental  banks  disposed  only  of  their  own  capital 
formed  in  the  manner  described.  Since  that  date  they  have  received,  as 
has  already  been  said,  the  power  to  borrow  from  the  Landesbank  an  amount 
no  greater  than  the  capital  with  which  a  borrowing  bank  is  endowed.  Sub- 
sequently, that  is  after  1905,  this  maximum  limit  was  raised  to  include  a 
sum  twenty  times  thfe  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  desiring  to  borrow. 
This  power  to  borrow  is  however  subject  to  the  condition  that  hability  for 
the  debt  incurred  be  assumed  collectively  by  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
department  in  question.  This  explains  still  further  what  we  have  already 
said  as  to  the  reason  for  granting  a  deliberative  vote  to  the  peasants  belong- 
ing to  the  assembly  of  a  departmental  bank.  On  loans  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion the  departmental  banks  pay  interest  to  the  Landesbank  at  a  rate  i  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  that  officially  exacted  by  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Bank. 

The  law  of  1909,  which  gave  to  the  departmental  banks  the  right  to 
receive  savings  deposits  and  employ  them  for  the  objects  for  which  these 
banks  were  formed,  gave  an  impulse  of  increasing  force  to  their  develop- 
ment. According  to  the  general  by-laws  which  regulate  their  activity  the 
departmental  banks  grant  personal  loans  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : 
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The  first  class  (group  A)  comprises  loans  for  maintenance,  that  is  loans 
made  to  peasants  in  bad  years  to  enable  them  to  live  until  the  following 
harvest.  These  may  not  surpass  200  crowns  or  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
one  year,  and  the  reserve  fund  serves  to  provide  them.  The  interest  charg- 
ed on  them  was  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  until  1910  when  it  was  raised  to 
5  per  cent. 

No  guarantee  is  needed  for  personal  loans  o'  less  than  forty  crowns. 
Above  this  sum  the  banks  require  the  signature  of  a  surety. 

The  second  class  (group  B)  comprises  productive  loans,  such  as  may  be 
granted  to  peasants  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  agricultural  implements, 
etc.  Until  1905  the  maximum  limit  of  the  sums  which  the  departmental 
banks  might  lend  to  an  isolated  individual  were  not  fixed  by  a  bank's  by- 
laws but  by  a  government  decree,  published  for  this  purpose  every  year. 
However  in  the  case  of  a  really  exceptional  need  it  was  customary  for  the 
government  to  give  a  special  authority  to  the  banks. 

The  law  of  1905  fixed  the  limits  of  personal  credit.  It  was  established 
that  ordinarily  it  should  not  surpass  600  crowns  and  that  a  special  autho- 
rity from  the  government  was  needed  for  larger  sums.  Loans  of  this  kind 
were  for  short  terms  —  one  year  —  and  the  interest  attaching  to  them  was 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

Departmental  banks  having  a  reserve  fund  which  has  reached  the  sura 
anticipated  by  the  by-laws,  and  having  formed  a  fund  for  objects  of  social 
utility'  in  the  manner  described,  are  authorized  to  grant  out  of  the  latter 
fund  all  loans  which  tend  to  the  realization  of  these  objects.  They  may 
also  make  grants  to  religious  enterprises. 

Until  1908  loans  were  granted  in  specie  but  subsequently  in  kind. 
The  departmental  banks  are  also  in  the  habit  of  bu3dng  agricultural  imple- 
ments, seeds  and  goods  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  sell  them  to  the  peas- 
ants for  credit. 

The  official  statistics  for  the  years  from  1905  to  1910  give  us  the  follow- 
ing table  relative  to  the  working  of  the  departmental  banks  : 

1905     1906     1907     1908      1909     1910 


Credit  granted. 

3,162,843 

3,070,242 

4,930,462 

6,705,858 

6,411,433 

5,885,45'' 

Debts  repaid.     .    . 

2,916,838 

2,772,205 

2,9.87,990 

4,077,831 

5,452,778 

5,402,13-' 

Debts  not  repaid. 

1,175,645 

1,464,221 

3,325,479 

5,935,985 

6,840,457 

7,323,774 

Capital  in  shares. 

3,432,086 

3,539,329 

3,713.668 

3,851,175 

3,881,178 

4,069,707 

Credit  granted 

3,707 

1,373 

— 

13,977 

2,196 

120 

Debts  rejKiid*     .    . 

13,468 

9,827 

5,724 

4,4  39 

3,387 

3.683 

Debts  not  repaid. 

43,475 

34,995 

29,290 

38,822 

38,475 

34,91-2 

Reserve  fund.      .    . 

251,156 

244,472 

253,848 

258,575 

259,146 

261,910 

Fund  for  objects 

of  social  utility. 

— 

— 

— 

41,200 

142,315 

202,012 

In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  social  and  economic  relations  did  not  fa- 
vour the  development  of  rural  co-operative  societies  in  the  time  of  the  Aus- 
trian occupation.  The  people  of  the  two  provinces  are  naturally  conserva- 
tive and  opposed  to  any  innovation.     They  are  moreover  too  poor  to  be 
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a.l>le  to  accumulate  the  savings  necessary  to  the  formation  of  popular  banks 
axi<l  the  constitution  of  bases  for  the  operations  of  these.  The  man  who 
^was  first  called  upon  to  govern  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  also  a  conser- 
vative spirit-  Kalaj's  economic  policy  was  always  inspired  by  the  idea 
that  all  innovations  were  to  be  avoided  because  they  might  run  counter 
to  the  ancient  customs  of  this  primitive  people  and  provoke  discontent 
and  disorder.  "We  must  add  that  religious  hatred  had  a  certain  influence 
in  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  spirit  of  association  in  a  country  in 
which  the  adherents  of  one  faith  always  felt  themselves  too  different  from 
these  of  another  to  be  able  to  unite  with  them  for  any  object  whatsoever. 
The  departmental  banks  eventually  contributed  to  no  negligible  extent  to 
TvriTigitigr  home  to  the  peasants  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  the  need  for  co-op- 
erative credit  societies.  The  first  co-operative  society  of  this  kind  was 
founded  in  1909,  after  which  year  about  a  hundred  of  them  were  formed, 
most  of  them  RafEeisen  in  type  although  at  first  it  was  the  Schulze-Delitsch 
type  ^wrhich  predominated  and  which  the  government  favoured.  Of  late 
years  ho'wrever  the  Schulze-DeUtsch  has  gradually  given  place  to  the  Raiffei- 
sen  model,  to  ^which  four  fifths  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  no\v^  conform,  one  fifth  being  of  the  Schulze-Delitsch  type. 

There  are  no  statistics  relative  to  the  activity  of  these  co-operative 
-societies,  but  their  operations  in  credit  are  known  to  be  unimportant.  Sta- 
tistics as  to  the  personal  credit  afforded  by  credit  institutions  or  private 
individnals  are  also  lacking.     In  general  credit  institutions  do  not  wilUngly 
make  loans  to  peasants  who  are  not  allowed  to  give  guarantees  in  the  shape 
of  bills.      On  the  other  hand  numerous  private  persons,  most  of  them  usur- 
ers ,  are   in  the  habit  of  exploiting  this  state  of  affairs  by  granting  loans 
to  peasants  on  onerous  terms.     These  loans  are  said  to  be  in  the  aggregate 
ntnnerous    and    important  in   Bosnia  and   Herzegovina.     The  continual 
increase  of  the  peasants'  total  debt  to  private  individuals  was  largely  due 
until  igio  to  the  defective  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  kmefi.    We  have 
already  said  that  the  existing  institutions  of  credit  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina do  not  lencL  to  the  kmeti  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  land  these 
Propose   to   redeem.      The  kmefi  were  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse 
y        fo  the  credit  afforded  by  usurers  in  order  to  effect  redemption.     There- 
^  r    the  redemption  of  lands,  which  was  intended  by  the  law  to  improve 
dition  oi  ±ixe  crultivators  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  served  on  the 
the  CO  f: Jie  reasons  given,  to  aggravate  the  economic  situation  of  many 

dtiera. 
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Extract  from  the  ItUtrfuUional  Political  Library).  I^e  regime  foncier  aux  colonies  {Land 
tenure  tn  the  Colonies).  Brussells,  Mextens. 

Grossi  (Prof.  Vincenzo) :  Se  e  come  si  potrebbe  tentare  la  colonizzazione  della  HniTesL  {Whether 
and  how  the  colonizazion  of  Erythrea  can  be  attempted). S^po^c^  at  the  Second  Italian  Con- 
gress of  Geography  at  Rome,  September  1895.  Rome,  Bertero  and  Co.  1895. 

Paoli  (Renato) :  II  problema  della  coltura  nella  Colonia  Eritrea  {The  Problem  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Colony  of  Erythrea),  Biblioteca  distudi  colonial!  dell*Istituto  coloniale  italiono  (I^i- 
btary  of  Colonial  Studies  of  the  Italian  Colonial  Institute).  Rome,  cooperativa  tipografica 
ftianuzio,  1910. 

ScHWEiNFURTH  (Pfof.  Gr.  G.; :  ri  present e  e  I'a venire  della  colonia  Eritrea  {Thi^  Present  and  the 
Future  of  the  Colony  of  £ry/Af«»).  Translated  by  A.  M.  Milano.  Stabilimento  tipografico  Bel- 
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IfERMASi  (Cap.  Carlo) :  I^a  colonizzazione  dell'Eiitrea  {The  Colonization  of  Erythrea).  Rivista 
Art.  e  Gen.  1899,  pp.  449-548.  Rome,  Voghera,  1899. 

Zannoni  (Uario) :  R^azionedel  viaggio  della  Commissione  agricola  incaricata  di  uno  studio 
d3lla  colonizzazione  nell'Eritrea  dalle  society  cooperative  dei  lavoratori  della  terra  di  Moli- 
nella  e  di  Ravenna  {Report  of  the  Journey  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  charged  to  study  Co- 
lonisaiion  in  Erythrea  by  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Co-operative  Society  of  Molinella  and  Ra 
vfnna).  BoUettino  dell'emigrazione  (Bulletin  of  Emigration)  loio,  pp.  1-68,  Rome,  Ber- 
teio  1906. 

Bartolommei-Gioli  (Di.  Gino) :  I^a  colonizzazione  agricold  nell'Eritrea  {Agricultural  Colo- 
nization in  Erythrea).  Memorial  read  to  the  R.  Academiadei  Georgofiliat  their  ordinary 
meeting  on  4  January  and  i  February  1903.  Florence,  Seeber,  1903. 

Idem :  Agricoltura  e  colonizzazione  nell*Eritrea  (Agriculture  and  Colonization  in  Erythrta) 
Study.  BoUetino  deirEmigrazione,  1906,  No.  16,  pp.  69-296.  Rome,  Bertero,  1906. 

La  Rivista  Coloniale,  Rome. 

I* 'Agricoltura  Coloniale,  Florence. 


§  I.  Administrative  organization  of  the  coi^ony  of  erythrea. 

A).  General  Remarks. 

The  name  of  Colony  of  Erythrea  was  given,  by  a  royal  decree  of  i  Jan- 
uary 1890,  N^  6592,  to  the  Italian  possessions  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.'  The  political  boundaries  of  Erythrea,  as  determined  by  the 
treaties  in  force,  are  as  follows :  on  the  east  —  the  sea  from  Ras  Caser 
(1802'  northern  latitude)  to  Ras  Dunierra  (12030'  northern  latitude)  on  the 
straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  on  the  north,  north-west  and  west  —  that  is 
to  say  towards  Egyptian  Sudan  —  the  boundaries  established  by  the 
Italo-British  protocol  of  15  April  1891,  the  ensuing  agreements  of  7  Dec- 
ember 1898  and  I  June  1899,  and  the  Italo-Britannico-Ethiopian  con- 
vention of  15  May  1902 ;  on  the  south,  towards  Ethiopia,  a  line  starting 
on  the  west  at  the  confluence  of  the  Khar-um-hager  and  the  Setit,  following 
this  liver  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Maiteb,  and  following  the  latter  river 
—  so  that  Mount  Ala  Tacura  and  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Cunama  are 
included  in  Erythrea  —  to  the  Marceb  where  it  joins  the  Belesa  and  then 
to  its  junction  with  the  Muna. 
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On  the  side  of  the  French  possessions  of  Obotz  the  boundary  was  de- 
termined by  the  Franco-Italian  protocols  of  24  January  1900  and  10 
July  1901.  It  starts  at  the  extreme  point  of  Ras-Dumeira,  follows  the  di\ad- 
ing  line  of  the  waters  of  the  promontory  bearing  that  name  for  one  and  a 
half  kilometres  (i),  then  goes  straight  to  the  point  on  the  Ulima  called  Bisi- 
divo,  from  which  point  it  is  merged  in  the  Ulina  and  so  reaches  the  place 
called  Daddato. 

According  to  the  last  "  Annuario  statistico  italiano  "  Er^'threa  has  an 
area  of  119,000  square  kilometres  and  a  population  of  300,000  (2).  Accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1905  the  population  of  Erythrea  was  then 
274,944,  to  whom  must  be  added  a  floating  population  of  30,ooo,emanat- 
ing  from  beyond  the  frontiers  and  immigrating  for  purposes  of  work,  the 
European  population  and  the  population  assimilated  to  it.  The  total 
population  of  the  country  may  therefore  be  placed  at  300,000  (3). 

B.)  Administrative  Organization. 

The  organization  of  Erythrea  is  determined  by  the  law  of  24  May  1903, 
N^  205.  In  virtue  of  the  organic  administrative  organization  approved 
by  the  royal  decree  of  22*September  1905,  N^.  507  (4),  the  colony  is  ruled 
by  a  civil  governor,  nominated  by  royal  decree  on  the  proposal  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Colonies  advised  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  this  arrangement 
having  been  in  force  since  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies 
(Royal  Decree  of  20  November  1912,  N^  1205). 

The  governor  depends  immediately  and  exclusively  on  the  Minister 
of  the  Colonies.  He  directs  the  colony's  policy,  governs  its  people  and 
administers  its  finance.  He  directs  and  is  responsible  for  the  colony's 
civil* and  military  administration,  and  in  the  capacity  of  represen- 
tative in  the  colony  of  the  central  government   he  has  all  the  powers 

(i)  I  kilometre  =  1093.633  yards. 

(2)  The  different  authorities  do  not  agree  on  these  points,  as  is  easy  to  imagine  since  coun- 
tries imijerfcctly  investigated  are  in  question.  Rossetti  ascribes  to  Erytlurea  in  his  Carta  dimo- 
strativa  delta  Colonia  Eritrea  (N^  3)  Rome  1907,  an  area  of  30,000  square  kilometres  and  a  popu- 
lation of  275,000.  Alittle earlier  Mulazzani in  his  Geogtafta della  colonia  Eritrea  (Florence,  Bcm- 
ixjrad)  gives  it  130,000  square  kilometres  and  330,oooinhabitpnt5.  Bartolommei-Gioli  in  V Eri- 
trea Economica  (Istituto  Oeografico  de  Agostini,  Novara  1913)  gives  it  11 8,609  square  kilomelrts 
and  335,000  inhabitants.  Melli  in  UEritrea  della  sue  origini  a  tuUo  il  1901  (Milan.  Hoepli)  gives 
it  247000  square  kilometres  and  327,000  inhabitants,  basing  his  statements  on  the  cen«is 
of  1899,  etc. 

(3)  Of.  A.  M.  Taxcredi  :  Notizie  e  studi  sulia  colonia  Etitrea  (Roma,  Casa  Editiice  Italiana 
19 1 3).  See  also  in  this  connection  AL\rmelli  and  Dainelli,  Atlante  d* Africa  by  Ghtsleri.  The 
results  of  the  Censimento  della  polazione  indigena  della  colonia  Eritrea  Anno  1905  are  reported 
in  the  AUegati  alia  Relazione  sulla  colonia  Eritrea  del  R.  Commissario  civile  F.  Martini  per  gh 
cscrcizi  T902-1907  (Rome  191 3)  Allcgaio  No  11,  pp.  17-95.  The  results  of  the  Censirntnto  ddle 
popolazioni  europee  ed  assimilaia  della  colonia  are  in  the  same  volume  -  AUegati  nos.  12  and  i  % 
pp.   103-133- 

(4)  See  Bolldtino  Vfficialc  delta  Colonia  Erittea,  21  October  1905,  N*  42. 
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which  the  king's  ministers  can  delegate.  The  seat  of  the  colony's  govern- 
ment is  at  Asmara.  The  governor  acts  through  a  government  office, 
divided  into  directing  departments  the  number  and  competence  of  which  he 
establishes  in  accordance  with  needs.  An  Office  of  Accounts  and  a  secreta- 
riat also  depend  on  him  ;  the  former  being  especially  charged  to  control  the 
management  of  finances  and  report  on  it,  while  the  latter  has  the  custody 
of  the  archives  and  is  concerned  with  general  formularies  and  with  the  de- 
spatch of  buvsiness  relative  to  the  colonial  staff.  The  stewardship  of  the 
colony  depends  on  the  governor's  secretariat. 

In  his  examination  of  the  most  important  administrative  questions  the 
governor  is  helped  by  a  Council  of  Administration  which  has  however  only 
a  consultative  voice. 

This  council,  over  which  the  governor  presides,  is  composed  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Civil  Affairs,  the  Director  of  Finances  and  Accounts,  the  President 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  commander  of  the  corps  of  colonial  troups. 
In  special  cases  other  officials  of  the  colony  can  be  summoned  to  its  meet- 
ings. 

To  administer  the  colony's  civil  affairs  a  body  of  colonial  officials,  chos- 
en among  persons  having  the  necessary  physical  and  intellectual  aptitudes, 
e.Kists. 

The  colony's  territory  is  divided  into  districts  and  governed  by  com- 
missioners or  residents  Vv'hose  jurisdiction  and  competence  are  defined  by 
a  governor's  decree.  At  present  there  are  eight  commissioner's  districts 
—  namely  Hamasien,  Acchele-Guz^,  Sera^,  Barca,  Cheren,  Mass^a, 
Assab  and  Gasc-Setit.  There  are  also  the  resident's  districts  of  Sahel, 
Mareb,  Scimenzana  and  Dancalia. 

Civil  and  penal  justice  is  administered  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  royal  decree  of  9  February  1902,  No  51,  on  the  colony's  judiciary  organ- 
ization, as  modified  by  the  royal  decree  of  27  March  in  the  same  year, 
Ko  126. 

By  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  of  22  September  1905,  already  mention- 
ed, the  colony's  defence  is  entrusted  to  a  roysl  corps  of  colonial  troops  and 
to  the  ships  stationed  in  the  Red  Sea. 

§  2.  Agricultural  conditions  in  erythrea. 

A.  —  Soil  and  Prodticts. 

The  soil  of  Erythrea  is  fertile,  and  —  unless  there  are  anomalies  due 
to  atmospheric  phenomena  or  devastation  by  locusts  —  the  natives  obtain 
abundant  and  varied  harvests  by  superficial  and  exten^ve  husbandry.  The 
climate,  the  hydfology  and  the  soil  of  Erythrea  combine  to  create  con- 
ditions adapted  to  very  diverse  forms  of  agriculture,  the  most  numerous 
and  productive  of  which  could  not  be  practised  in  Italy  (i). 

(i)  See  in  this  connection  Allegaio  C.  of  the  Relazione  sulla  Colonia  Eritrea  (1910  and  191 1) 
by  F.  Martini,  piesentcd  by  the  minister  Prinetti  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  ses- 
sion of  13  December  191 2.  {L'agricoUura  nelV Eritrea.  Report  of  the  extraordinary  civil  royal 
Commissioner  by  Dr.  Gino  Bartlommei-Gioli)  . 
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To  a  brief  examination  of  native  agriculture,  the  distinction  between 
agricultural  zones  —  which  is  customary  among  the  local  population  and  ac- 
cepted by  most  botanists  and  explorers  in  Ethiopian  regions  —  is  necessary. 
The  natives  are  used  to  distinguish  between  three  great  zones,  the  diifferent 
characteristics  and  aspects  of  which  are  marked  by  their  altitude  and  conse- 
quently by  the  distribution  of  their  flora.  They  are  the  Qtwlla  or  Colla 
(Hot  Land),  the  JJina  Degd  (Mountain  of  the  Vine)  and  the  Dega  (Moun- 
tain). The  first  rises  from  the  fea-level  to  an  altitude  of  about  1800  me- 
tres (i)  and  has  an  essentially  tropical  character.  The  chief  crops  cultiva- 
ted in  it  are  dura,  dagussa,  maize,  pania,  sesamum  and  cotton. 

The  second  zone  is  between  the  altitudes  of  1800  and  2400  metres.  Its 
climate  is  temperate  and  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  of  Europe. 
The  crops  special  to  this  zone  are  com  crops,  being  a  mixture  of  numerous 
kinds  in  which  predominate  hard  corns,  barley  and  oats  (cereals  which  cannot 
be  cultivated  below  an  altitude  of  2000  metres),  taff,  linen  and  some  vege- 
tables (beans,  chick  peas  etc.).  Dura,  dagussa,  maize,  haricot  beans  and 
lentils  are  also  cultivated  in  these  two  zones. 

The  third  zone  lies  beyond  the  altitude  of  2400  metres  and  is  little 
represented  in  the  colony.  Its  agricultural  aptitudes  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  found  in  Uina  Dega  but  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  exclusive 
culture  of  corn  and  barley 

If  however  the  climatic-agricultural  conditions  of  Erythrea  be  consid- 
ered, from  the  point  Oi  view  of  scientific  agriculture,  on  which  the  colony's 
future  depends,  it  must  be  divided  into  six  zones  which  we  will  call  climatic- 
agricultural  (2). 

i)  Coastal  and  torrid  zone,  having  rare  and  torrential  rain,  —  The  land 
adapted  to  agriculture  is  ver>'  permeable  and  sandy.  The  climate  is  very 
dry  and  the  vegetation  very  rare.  There  is  a  tacit  convention  to  call  this 
region  desert,  but  in  reality  it  has  the  characteristics  of  a  desert  only  where 
the  land  is  moving :  the  stable  land  has  rather  the  characteristics  of  the 
steppe,  its  vegetation  consisting  of  thorny  and  gramineous  plants.  No 
European  practises  agriculture  and  natives  do  so  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
for  ordinary  agriculture  is  subject  to  too  much  uncertainty.  It  is  however 
a  mistake  to  think  that  the  coastal  region  of  the  colony  could  not  lend  itself 
to  agriculture.  It  has  on  the  contrary  conditions  which  allow  of  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  oases,  by  means  of  the  cultivation  of  date-trees  —  which 
might  in  itself  be  very  remunerative  —  and  the  planting  in  their  shade  of 
cereals  and  plants  having  an  industrial  value,  such  as  sorglios,  dura,  maize, 
henna  and  the  plants  suited  to  garden  cu  Itivation,  especially  babinia  — 
which  is*  the  authentic  jute  —  and  nielokia,  a  valued  succedeneum  of  jute. 

2)  Zone  of  winter  rains.  —  Native  agriculture  is  here  habitually  fairly 

(i)  I  metre  —  1.094  yaids. 

(2)  This  divisiou  follows  on  researches  undertaken  by  Professor  Isaia  Baldrati,  director 
of  the  experimental  agiicultural  bureau  of  the  colony  of  Erythrea,  the  results  of  which  have  ap- 
lieared  in  excellent  publications.  Among  these  is  the  report  on  this  subject  read  to  the  Italian 
Colonial  Congicss  of  Asmara  in  1905. 
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extensive  and  some  examples  of  European  agriculture  are  not  lacking. 
The  natives  confine  themselves  to  growing  maize,  dura,  sorgho  sugar, 
and  neuk  (i)  in  small  quantities.  The  Europeans  on  the  other  hand  have 
grown  sesamum  and  are  growing  tobacco  with  excellent  results.  There  is 
cue  example  of  native  vegetable  gardening.  Successful  experiments  were 
made  with  cotton  in  1902,  and  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can varieties  are  to  be  preferred.  In  1904  an  attempt  was  made  to  grow 
Egyptian  cotton  but  with  negative  insults.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  pre- 
cocious cottons  of  the  Upplan  tj-pe  or  rustic  cottons  of  the  Texas-Mexico, 
Abyssinia  and  India  types  can  be  profitably  grown  (2).  The  experience  of 
the  agricultural  bureau  has  shown  the  possibility  of  cultivating  with  profit 
the  arachide,  the  agave  sisalana,  the  Alexandrine  clover,  several  gramineous 
forage  plants,  taff,  haricot  beans  of  various  kinds  and  ambrevade.  On  the 
whole  this  region  may  be  considered  to  be  pecidiarly  adapted  to  agriculture 
but  its  resources  are  still  latent. 

3)  Zone  having  two  rainy  seasons.  —  This  zone  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  products  which  commerce  calls  colonial  products.  The  coun- 
try is  much  varied  and  still  largely  wooded  and  its  altitude  varies  from  400 
to  2000  metres.  Most  of  its  area  is  uncultivated  and  used  as  pasture  for  their 
flocks  by  nomad  shepherds.  Outside  the  ordinary  pastures  the  natives  grow 
cotton.  This  plant  grows  luxuriantly  but  is  sometimes  damaged  by  rains 
while  it  is  maturing.  Almost  all  the  valleys  of  this  region  are  con- 
stantly watered  by  the  springs  or  by  the  water  which  circulates  in  the  beds 
of  torrents.  The  farm  of  the  Colonial  Society  is  within  this  zone.  Almond- 
trees,  fig-trees  and  vines  flourish  in  it.  It  includes  a  coffee  plantation. 
Indigo  grows  wild  abundantly  and  in  quite  important  quantities.  The  ex- 
perimental field  of  Filfil  was  established  in  this  zone.  As  regards  coffee-grow- 
ing, it  is  well  to  note  that  it  is  possible  here,  and  that  on  the  eastern  slopes, 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  from  900  to  1700  metres,  it  promises  excellent 
results.  It  is  indispensable  that  a  coffee-plantation  should  be  shaded  by 
non-deciduous  trees.  If  irrigation  be  undertaken  within  the  first  two  or 
three  years  success  is  certain,  and  even  without  irrigation  the  cUmate  makes 
good  results  probable.  The  cinnamon  tree,  the  sago  tree  and  the  carludovica 
for  Panama  hats  also  promise  well,  planted  in  excellent  soil  and  well  shaded, 
even  if  there  be  no  irrigation.  All  the  common  crops  already  noticed  as 
suited  to  the  zone  of  winter  rains  are  also  certain  to  succeed,  and  dry  rice, 
of  the  Manchuria  and  Mayotte  varieties,  should  be  added  to  them.  India- 
rubber  plants  also  promise  well,  especially  the  Ficus  elastica  and  Cresptostegia 
grandiftora.  There  are  further  groves  of  wild  orange  and  lemon  trees  and 
the  yam  grows  wild.  Several  grantees  have  already  devoted  themselves 
to  coffee-growing. 

(i)  Neuk  is  grown  beside  com  and  barley  and  gives  an  oil  of  excellent  quality  which  is  even 
fit  for  cooking.    In  Europe  it  is  known  as  niger. 

(?}  In  this  connection  see  also  AlUgato  D.  in  Martini's  report :  DeUa  eoHura  del  cotone 
nell* Eritrea  by  Aurelio  Paoletti,  Relazioni  speciali  per  i  singoli  prodotti  colianialiin  AUi  del  II . 
Congresso  degli  Italiani  all'Estero,  Vol.  I,  2nd  part ;  and  reports  on  this  subject  in  Atii  del  Con' 
grcsso  coloniale  italiano  in  Asmara,  Vol.  I.  etc. 
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4)  Temperate  zone  having  summer  rains.  —  This  zone  comprises  the 
greatest  part  of  the  land  of  Asmara,  Saganeiti  and  Adi  Ugri,  part  of  the  land 
of  Cheren  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Habab.  It  is  the 
region  most  densely  populated,  both  by  natives  and  by  Europeans,  and  con- 
sequently most  widely  cultivated.  Fundamentally  the  crops  are  those  of 
Europe.  Some  crops  are  already  habitually  and  extensively  cultivated  —  as 
taff  wheat,  barley,  neuk  and  dry  vegeteibles.  Agriculture  on  the  high  Er\'- 
threan  plateau  neglects  modern  rules 'almost  entirely  :  work  is  done  without 
method  ;  there  is  no  manuring  or  succession  of  crops.  It  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  establish  a  succession  for  the  crops  of  the  high  pla- 
teau. The  difficulty  lay  in  the  choice  of  a  crop  which  would  renew  the  soil 
and  in  the  lack  of  vegetable  fodder,  but  to-day  it  has  been  almost  comple- 
tely overcome.  The  most  precocious  varieties  of  the  dura,  potatoes,  beans 
for  sowing,  some  vegetable  fodders,  clover  of  Alexandria  and  lucerne  grass 
can  be  used  as  being  capable  of  renewing  the  soil.  There  is  production  not 
only  for  local  consumption,  but  also  for  export  in  the  case  of  linen,  grain, 
neuk,  colza,  spices,  potatoes  and  meal. 

5)  Hot  zone  having  summer  rains.  —  The  most  important  and  charac- 
teristic territory'  in  this  zone  is  that  of  Cheren.  The  irrigated  cultivation  of 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetable-garden  plants  is  here  of  considerable  import- 
ance, thanks  to  the  efforts  made  by  Europeans  and  Sudanese.  Ordinar\^ 
native  agriculture  produces  dura,  bultuk,  haricot  beans,  nenk  and  cotton. 
The  lands  of  this  zone  might  bear  large  crops  for  industrial  purposes.  In 
well  formed  soil  the  short-fibred  American  cottons  give  good  results,  without 
irrigation,  even  on  hilly  land.  The  arachis,  the  castor-oil  plant,  indigo  and 
agave  sisalina  justify  the  best  hopes  entertained  for  them.  Manihoi  gla- 
zovii  or  Ceara  tobacco  promises  well  and  gives  an  excellent  product. 

6)  Zone  having  a  torrid  climate.  —  There  is  little  information  as  to  the 
climate  of  this  region.  It  seems  however  that  usually  it  enjoys  more  rain 
than  the  high  plateau,  and  moreover  —  since  the  temperature  is  always  ver\- 
high  immediately  after  rain,  its  ordinar>^  agriculture  seems  to  be  somewhat 
problematic.  The  population  is  little  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  such' 
as  they  do  practise  is  faulty.  Until  a  few  years  ago  no  ordinary  agri- 
culture was  undertaken  by  Europeans.  It  is  however  in  this  region  that 
the  first  attempts  at  growing  cotton  gave  excellent  results  in  1902,  and  that 
moreover  the  Milanese  firms  obtained  their  vast  grants  for  cotton-growing. 
It  is  however  almost  certain  that  the  cultivation  of  long-fibred  Egyptian 
cotton  cannot  give  sure  guarantees,  if  it  be  not  helped  by  irrigation,  a  mat- 
ter which  presents  no  great  difficulties  since  this  region  has  rivers  (Gasc, 
Setit,  Barca  and  their  tributaries)  having  running  water  or  layers  of  water 
above  their  beds  and  subject  to  floods.  The  future  of  this  region  depends 
therefore  almost  exclusively  on  the  construction  of  works  of  irrigation  which 
will  allow  its  waters  to  serv^e  agriculture  (i).  We  will  end  this  report  with 

(i)  In  this  connection  it  is  important  also  to  notice  the  Caite  speciali  dei  ierreni  coUivaii  e 
dci  terreni  coUivabili  ma  non  coliivati  (Si^ecial  maps  of  cultivated  lands  and  cultivable  but  un- 
cultivated lands)  of  several  commissions  of  Erythrea,  published  in  Martini's  rtjjort  in  1913, 
Vol.  IV  2nd  part,  established  by  M.  Checchi,  G.  Giardi  and  A.  Mori  (Sheets  6  bis  to  11  bis). 
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the  remark  that  in  all  Erythrea  the  Indian  fig-tree  grows  well  in  the  regions 
having  an  altitude  of  from  900  to  1000  metres  or  more.  This  is  truly  pro- 
vidential for  the  natives,  for  they  can  feed  on  the  fruit  for  several  months  of 
the  year  and  it  exists  in  such  quantities  that  some  years  ago  its  utilization 
for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  was  even  contemplated.  The  importance 
of  the  trees  for  fodder  is  no  less:  they  feed  the  live  stock  as  well  as  the  natives. 
By  the  means  of  this  tree  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  reforesting  districts 
of  Erythrea  might  be  found  or  at  least  sought.  A.  policy  of  forestry  might 
be  placed  on  the  basis  of  a  well  understood  association  of  woodland  and 
pastureland  and  a  scientific  economy  with  regard  to  the  mountain  terri- 
tories. 

B.  —  Live  Stock  Farming. 

Of  the  different  varieties  of  animals  kept  in  Er3rthrea  animals  intended 
for  meat,  particularly  cattle,  have  most  interest,  especially  in  view  of  their 
importation  into  Italy.  Erythrea  is  rich  in  cattle;  but  unfortunately 
breeding  is  often  absolutely  primitive,  for  methods  of  selection  are  almost 
entirely  ignored  and  are  not  applied.  None  of  the  possible  improvements 
of  the  primitive  systems  are  known  and  they  have  never  been  adopted.  It 
should  be  added  that  no  care  is  taken  of  the  pastures,  that  there  are  no  * 
artificial  prairies,  and  that  it  is  the  custom  to  harvest  prairie  grass  for  hay- 
making. Other  and  graver  drawbacks  exist  with  these.  Until  recently  and 
for  many  years,  froiji  1887  to  1903,  the  live  stock  of  Erjrthrea  was  contin- 
ually threatened  and  attacked  by  cattle  disease.  During  this  long  pe- 
riod the  matter  was  not  even  investigated ;  nothing  was  done  against  the 
scourge,  except  that  shortly  before  1903  there  was  an  attempt  at  serum  vac- 
cination which  however  yielded  neither  theoretical  nor  practical  results. 
It  was  indeed  made  empirically  rather  than  scientifically.  In  order  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  loss  to  which  cattle  'farming  was  subject  from  epi- 
zooty,  which  destroyed  the  live  stock  of  whole  regions  wl)en  it  raged,  S.  E. 
Martini,  then  governor,  took  in  1903  a  wise  step.  He  charged  a  special 
mission  to  look  into  this  most  delicate  question.  The  mission  identified 
and  studied  the  plague,  established  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  pro- 
tozoic  diseases  with  which  it  was  confused,  and  laid  done  what  were  prac- 
tical methods  of  fighting  and  preventing  it. 

The  Istituto  siero-vaccinogeno  of  Asmara  was  then  founded  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  necessary  sera  and  vaccines ;  men  began  to  rely  on  really 
scientific  criteria  in  vaccinating  the  beasts ;  and  a  serious,  energetic  and  vic- 
torious compaign  against  the  terrible  disease  was  undertaken.  The  bene- 
ficent influence  —  economic,  sanitary  and  political  —  of  vaccination  was  dis- 
seminated everywhere.     It  may  be  affirmed  that    today  the  plague  has 

(i)  Of.  in  this  connection  A.  Omodbo,  V.  Peouon,  G.  Valbnti,  La  Colonia  Eritrea.  Rome, 
Bertero,  1913.  volume  I,  section  II,  No.  V.  of  the  first  part  (Report  of  Professor  Peglion), 

and  in  genetal  aU  Proflessor  Peguon's  ieT>L>rt  which  forms  the  second  section  of  this  volume 

(pp.  135-2x5). 
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completely  disappeared  from  Erythrea  where  almost  all  animals  of  the  cat- 
tle tribe  are  rendered  immune  against  it. 

A  corollary  to  the  tenacious  struggle  was'the  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  cattle.  According  to  the  last  census,  made  in  1905,  there 
were  then  already  300,000  head  of  fully  grown  cattle. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  the  cattle  of  the  colony  of  Erythrea  are 
found  in  Martini's  report  of  1913  (Vol  II.  AllegcUi  No.  67,  pp.  987-1000)  (i), 

The  census  of  1905  supplied  the  following  data  : 

Oamds  Horses  Cattle  Sheep 

Census  of  1898    .    .  30,669  26,205        177,969  770,129 

"  1905   .  .      46,933        29,789     295,717        736,132 

Difference +  16,264        +    3,584        117.748        —  33  .997 

If  however  it  be  riemembered  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  last  census  a 
good  third  of  the  animals  were  not  declared  by  the  natives  —  alway  averse 
from  such  declarations  because  they  fear  taxes  and  also  perhaps  because 
they  are  jealously  reserved  as  regards  their  owm  property ;  ,that  these  people 
consume  no  meat  whatsoever  ;  and  that  in  the  five  years  after  the  census 
and  until  today  the  mortality  from  the  plague,  which  once  amounted'  to 
wholesale  massacre  rather  than  decimation,  has  ceased,  because  no  more  cases 
have  occurred  where  serum  vaccination  is  practised  :  if  all  these  things  be 
remembered  it  is  obvious  that  the  figure  300,000  must  in  reality  much  more 
than  have  doubled.  The  number  of  the  heads  of  cattle  must  be  at  least 
700,000,  as  was  calculated  in  Erythrea  in  1911.  Such  number  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  eighth  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  all  Italy,  found  to  be 
6,198,861  at  the  last  census.  The  production  of  sheep  and  goats  is  no  less 
large  and  increases  continually.  These  animals  numbered  in  1905  nearly 
a  million  and  are  now  reasonaUy  computed  at  more  than  two  millions. 

These  data  taken  from  the  census  of  1905  and  from  other  and  more 
recent  information  and  researches  —  supplied  by  the  district  commissioners, 
the  direction  of  civil  affairs  and  th^  direction  of  the  institute  for  the  produc- 
tion of  serum  of  Asmara  —  show  that  the  number  of  cattle  in  Erythrea 
in  relation  to  the  population  is  proportionately  far  larger  than  in  Italy. 
In  Italy  it  is  stated  that  there  is  one  head  of  cattle  for  every  six  or  seven 
inhabitants ;  whereas  in  Erythrea,  where  before  the  war  the  population 
was  about  400,000,  there  were  then  about  two  heads  of  cattle  for  each 
inhabitant. 

If  the  number  of  cattle  be  compared  to  the  area  of  Erythrea  —  115,000 
square  kilometres  —  there  are  found  to  be  six  heads  to  every  square  kilometre, 
whUe  in  Italy  there  are  21.62  to  every  square  kilometre. 

(i)  See  also  sheets  XX  and  XXI  of  vol.  IV.  of  the  same  report  {Carte  specialty  where  is 
reported  the  distributon  of  wealth  in  live  stock  in  the  different  districts  of  the  colony  (Distribu- 
none  deUa  ricchcxta  in  hesHame  neUe  vatie  regioni  della  cohnia  and  Distnlmtiane  del  bestiame  ndU 
varie  regioni  deUa  coUmia. 
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That  this  figure  should  in  Erythrea  be  six  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  vast  almost  desert  expanses  of  territory  included  in  the  total 
area,  such  as  the  deserts  of  Dancalia  and  the  lands  between  the  Gasc  and 
the  Setit. 

The  export  of  live  oxen  from  Erythrea  to  Italy,of  preserved  meat  in 
cases  and  of  frozen  meat  or  meat  preserved  by  refrigeration  presents  a 
problem  not  yet  solved,  which  will  ceitainly  be  studied  and  rightly  de- 
termined before  long.  The  usefulness  of  such  an  enterprise  is  evident,  in 
view  of  the  prices  in  force  in  Erythrea,  where  a  live  ox  weighing  three 
quintals  (i)  does  not  cost  more  on  the  average,  than  17  Maria  Theresa 
thalers,  that  is  about  32s. 


§  3.  The  i^and  regime. 

In  order  well  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the  recently  adopted  land 
policy,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  essential  lines  on  which  Ethiopian  pro- 
perty was  organized  among  the  populations  of  the  high  plateau  at  the  time 
of  the  liaUan  occupation. 

In  Abyssinia  there  is  private  property  in  land.  The  lands  called  resti 
are  the  freehold  of  the  families  of  agriculturists.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  resli  implies  occupation:  it  is  derived  from  rassete  which  means 
"  to  occupy  "  and  marks  the  title  by  which  the  land  was  acquired. 

The  resti  is  not  an  individual  property  but  one  which  belongs  to  a  race, 
to  a  family :  it  is  therefore  a  collective  property. 

Its  collective  organization  does  not  however  cut  it  o£E  from  being  private 
and  absolute.  It  can  be  transmitted  by  inheritance  and  alienated  by  sale 
and  purchase,  by  exchange  or  by  gift.  Property  in  it  is  collective  owing 
to  the  constitution  of  families  wl^ch  are  today  still  patriarchal,  and  because 
of  the  method  in  which  agriculture  and  shepherding  are  practised  on  it. 
Beasts  are  bred  and  raised  in  the  open  aii  and  pastures  and  fallow-lands  there- 
fore remain  common  ;  and  since  cereals  are  cultivated  in  turn  over  large 
zones,  fields  are  appropriated  only  temporarily.  Hence  the  custom  of  dis- 
tributing them  by  lot.  Thus  conditions  are  like  those  which  Tacitus  de- 
scribed as  existing  among  the  Germans  (2)  and  which  still  subsist  in  the 
Apennines.  The  collective  organization  of  private  property,  as  determined  by 
custom  and  imposed  by  economic  needs,  is  not  incapable  of  reformation 
but  can  be  modified  at  will  by  those  having  rights  in  it.  If  therefore  the 
transition  were  to  be  made  tomorrow  from  the  system  of  agriculture  now 
in  force  to  intensive  culture,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  indi- 
vidualization of  property.  The  form  of  property  can  be  modified  as  has 
happened  before,  but  the  element  which  ought  to  subsist  is  that  of  the 
cultivator's  free  ownership. 

(X)  I  quintal  »  220  lbs. 

(2)  Arva  per  atmos  mutuafU  et  superest  ager. 
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Besides  resit  there  is  another  from  of  ownership,  gtdti.  This  tenure  is 
feudal  by  origin  and  nature:  the  sovereign  grants  seigneural  investiture  with 
a  certain  holding  to  a  person  he  favours.  The  gulti  is  therefore  less  repre- 
sentative of  a  right  than  of  an  office,  a  public  charge,  a  delegation  of  the  sov- 
ereign prerogative.  The  gtitt^gwa  who  has  been  invested  with  the  g«//»  receives 
the  tribute  and  pays  it  in  whole  or  part  to  the  sovereign ;  he  assembles  and 
commands  the  armed  men  in  war,  administers  justice  in  the  first  instance 
and  declares  to  the  sovereign  the  causes  as  to  which  there  may  have  been 
an  appeal.  Therefore  while  resH  is  economic  occupation  and  the  restagna  an 
individual  who  occupies  for  his  own  profit,  gtdti  is  political  occupation  and 
the  guUegna  holds  a  public  office.  The  gidtegna  retains  for  himself  a  part 
of  the  tribute  (a  tenth)  and  causes  part  of  the  lands  of  the  guUi  to  be  culti- 
vated on  his  behalf  as  the  appanage  or  salary  of  his  post,  a  fact  which  in  no 
way  changes  the  nature  of  his  occupation. 

The  sovereign's  economic  right  and  that  which  be  delegates  to  the  feu- 
datories is  chiefly  the  right  to  receive  the  tribute.  The  sovereign  —  the 
government  —  cannot  reach  the  guUi  except  in  fully  determined  cases.  An 
absolute  respect  is  thus  shown  to  private  property.  These  cases  are  those 
of  i)  the  total  extinction  of  the  gidtegna* s  line  ;  2)  his  confiscation  for  rebel- 
lion or  felony  ;  3)  his  failure  to  pay  tribute  ;  4)  his  abandonment  or  volun- 
tary renunciation  by  permanent  absence  of  his  land. 

Finally  we  must  recall  that  this  organization  of  property,  of  which  we 
have  described  the  chief  features,  does  not  affect  the  vast  regions  inhabited 
by  Mussulman  and  Pagan  tribes,  such  as  the  districts  of  the  Gasc,  the  Setit, 
the  Barca,  the  Senhit,  the  Sahel,  the  Assaorta  and  the  Dankalia,  in  which 
private  property  does  not  exist  and  the  pastoral  tribes  have  a  customary 
right  to  pasture  their  animals  freely  on  all  of  the  territory  not  intended  to 
be  arable.  In  these  districts  property  in  the  soil  may  really  be  considered 
to  be  vested  in  the  State,  so  true  is  it  that  the  peasants  occupjdng  lands,  in 
order  to  grow  cereals,  have  to  pay  a  due  or  domainial  tax  which  has  no  re- 
semblance to  a  tribute. 

Without  going  back  to  the  political  and  historical  vicissitudes,  which 
characterized  the  first  period  of  the  ItaHan  occupation  of  Erythrea  and 
reached  their  last  stage  during  the  war  against  Abyssinia  in  1895-1896, 
it  is  well  to  recall,  as  an  explanation  of  and  a  commentary  on  the  decree 
of  31  January  1909  organizing  land  in  Erythrea,  that  in  the  period  from 
II  May  1893  to  12  July  1895  a  series  of  decrees,  promulgated  in  the 
colony,  declared  vast  tracts  of  land  to  be  domanial  and  reserved. 

In  view  of  the  organization  of  property  in  Erythrea,  as  this  has  been 
briefly  described,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  how  profoundly  these  decrees,  which 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  domain,  disturbed  the  minds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  high  plateau.  They  contained  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the 
regulation  of  property,  according  to  which  the  State  had  the  right  to  daim 
lands  for  itself  not  only  for  objects  of  utility  —  a  case  which  might  within 
limits  have  been  allowed  by  Abyssinian  law  —  but  also  in  order  to  appropriate 
these  lands  to  colonization  by  white  men,  by  the  invading  people.  It  was 
natural  that  violent  confiscation,  although  in  fact  it  affected  only  restricted 
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zones,  should  suffice  to  persuade  the  natives  that  they  saw  the  beginning  of 
a  system  which  little  by  little  would  cause  them  to  be  entirely  despoiled 
of  their  property  in  land. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  Mussulman  and  Pagan 
tribes  relatively  vast  territories  could  be  subtracted  from  the  domain  held 
in  common  usufruct,  for  reasons  already  given,  without  seriously  disturb- 
ing the  rights  or  interests  of  the  native  tribes,  who  moreover  populated  these 
districts  somewhat  sparsely.  The  mistake  in  the  decrees  which  formed  a 
State  domain  was  that  they  almost  gave  sanctity  to  the  principle  that  a  de- 
claration of  authority  is  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  State's  superior 
right  to  lands ;  whereas  in  Abyssinian  law  the  sovereign  or  any  tenant  of 
the  sovereign,  that  is  the  gtdtegna,  can  dispose  of  any  lands  not  resti.  Thus 
these  decrees  limited  instead  of  extending  the  State's  superior  power, 
giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  concerned  only  lands  which  had  been  declared 
part  of  the  domain. 

Thus  this  state  of  affairs  caused  in  the  colony  much  discontent  which 
had  to  be  eliminated  if  the  population  were  to  be  pacified.  Two  measures 
might  lead  to  this.  A  decree  repeating  those  promulgated  to  form  a  State 
domain  noight  be  issued,  the  rights  acquired  by  grantees  being 'safeguarded, 
a  serious  step  which  might  injure  the  government's  prestige.  Alternatively 
they  might  be  modified  so  that  they  would  become  ineffective  where  they 
were  held  to  be  counter  to  the  rights  of  the  population  and  dangerous  to 
public  authority. 

The  modification  to  which  the  colony's  government  had  recourse  was 
as  follows.  Article  14  of  the  law  of  24  May  1903  had  provided  that  Acts 
prior  to  this  law  in  date  should  not  be  enforced  if  they  had  not  been  includ- 
ed in  the  collection  of  Acts  of  Public  Authority  to  be  issued  within  two 
years,  a  term  afterwards  prorogued  so  that  this  collection  was  approved  only 
by  the  royal  decree  of  30  December  1909.  In  this  collection  thirty  decrees 
creating  the  State  domain  were  not  included,  because  they  were  not  thought 
consistent  with  the  land  organization  approved  by  the  royal  decree  of  31  Jan- 
uary 1909  or  because  they  ran  manifestly  counter  to  the  rights  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  decrees  creating  domain  land  which  remained  in  force  are 
applicable  only  to  an  area  of  no  more  than  15,500  hectares,  admitting  of 
cultivation,  and  to  200,000  hectares  which  were  decreed  in  the  first  place 
to  be  attached  to  the  State. 

We  coQie  thus  to  the  royal  decree  of  31  January  1909  which  fixed 
the  land  Oi^anization  of  the  colony  of  Erythrea  (i). 

A.  —  Placing  of  lands  at  the  State's  Full  Disposal 

The  measure  of  placing  lands  at  the  State's  full  disposal  is  identified 
with  the  jurisdictory  regulation  of  land,  and  was  necessary  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  regime  of  agricultural  grants  according  to  precise  and  definite 
criteria. 

(i)  Supplement  to  the  BoUeilino  Ufficiale  della  Colonia  Eritrea^  25  July  1909,  Xo.  28. 
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The  jurisdictory  regxilation  of  the  lands  is  the  subject  of  Gause  I.  o^ 
the  royal  decree  o*  31  January  1909,  which  establishes  that  property  in 
the  colony's  soil  belongs  to  the  Italian  State,  the  rights  being  safeguarded 
which  belong  to  the  native  population,  as  well  as  those  which  may  belong 
to  third  parties  as  the  result  of  a  title  emanating  from  the  Italian  govern- 
ment or  recognized  by  it  (Article  I).  The  rights  of  the  native  population 
to  the  Ian  J  they  enjoy  in  conformity  with  old  local  customs  will  be  res- 
pected (Article  2).  The  public  domain  includes  roads  (railways  and  cart  and 
caravan  roads),  the  seashore,  the  ports,  gulfs  and  beaches,  military  stations 
and  fortresses,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  in.  general  all  property 
intended  for  public  use  (Article  3).  The  domain  includes  surface  and 
subterranean  watercourses,  the  chief  dividing  lines  of  waters  and  natural 
springs.  Only  a  right  to  use  the  waters  can  be  granted,  and  such  use  is 
always  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  public  interest,  in  the  measure  of  the 
property's  need.  Otherwise  the  waters  belong  to  the  domain.  No  works  of 
deflecting  or  gathering  the  waters  can  be  executed  without  the  government's 
express  authorization. 

The  colony's  domain  of  which  disposal  may  be  made  includes  : 

a)  lands  which  were  recognized  before  the  Italian  occupation  as  be- 
longing to  earlier  governments ; 

b)  lands  formerly  belonging  to  native  tribes,  parts  of  tribes,  races  or 
families  now  extinct ; 

c)  lands  abandoned  for  more  than  three  years  by  the  native  tribes, 
parts  of  tribes,  races  or  families  to  which  they  belonged  ; 

d)  lands  in  the  various  circumstances  in  which  according  to  native 
custom  they  devolve  on  the  State  ; 

e)  lands  which  reached  the  condition  of  confiscated  property ; 
b)  woods  and  forests  ; 

g)  mines,  quarries  and  salt-mines  ; 

h)  lands  frequented  by  populations  practising  migratory  pasturage,  on 
which  however  the  rights  to  pasturage  and  to  the  waters  of  such  poptda- 
tions  must  always  be  respected  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  necessity ; 

i)  the  gtdti  (fiefs)  constituted  for  ofiices,  individuals,  families  or  de- 
termined religious  organtizations,  on  which  however  the  customary  usufruct 
of  fixed  populations  (i)  must  be  respected  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
necessity ; 

/)  in  general  all  lands  not  comprised  under  Articles  2  and  3,  those  of 
which  Article  i  treats  being  reserved. 

The  lands  of  which  there  is  question  in  Article  2  may  be  resumed  by  the 
State,  and  assigned  according  to  circumstances  to  the  public  domain  or 

(i)  As  regards  this  provision  it  should  be  noticed  that  if  the  gulii  affect  private  property 
{resti)  it  does  not  add  an  inch  of  land  to  the  domain.  If  however  it  affect  lands  which  may  really 
be  disposed  of,  the  authority  to  dispose  of  them  is  inactive  since  all  such  lands,  whethtrgnia 
01  not,  belong  to  the  domain.  The  only  declaration  that  had  to  be  made  was  that  the  rights 
of  guUi  were  abolished,  the  gulUgna  being  thus  deprived  of  all  excuse  for  reclining  any  tithe, 
tribute  or  other  feudal  due. 
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the  alienable  lands,  if  they  are  destined  for  public  use  or  for  an  occupation 
enabling  works  in  the  public  interest.  This  may  happen  when  it  has  by  some 
means  been  established  that  military  exigencies  or  those  of  the  public  interest 
render  the  lands  necessary,  when  they  are  to  be  used  to  form  or  extend 
urban  centres,  or  when  they  seem  to  be  too  extensive  for  the  needs  o^  the 
population  using  them,  if  the  agricultural  and  agrarian  customs  oi  tiiese 
be  taken  into  account.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  an  equitable  decision  as 
to  whether  there  is  occasion  to  grant  compensation.  Its  amount  will  al- 
ways be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  the  use  of  which  the  occupiers 
have  been  deprived. 

All  provisions  relative  to  these  matters  are  made  by  a  decree  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  colony,  issued  after  the  argtmients  of  those  interested  have 
been  heard.     There  is  no  appeal  against  such  decree. 

Third  parties  holding  rights  in  land,  on  the  terms  of  Article  i,  may  be 
expropriated  for  a  reason  of  public  interest,  legally  recognized,  if  a  just 
indemnity  be  paid  to  them.  A  decree  of  the  governor  declares  the  existence 
of  such  a  reason  and  pronounces  the  sentence  of  expropriation.  When  an 
amicable  settlement  with  the  expropriate  is  impossible  arbiters  fix  the  in- 
demnity (Article  8). 

The  lands  in  question  in  Article  2- are  burdened  with'  the  pa5anent  of 
a  land  tax  which  may  be  lumped  with  the  general  tribute  due  from  the  na- 
tive populations.  The  government  of  the  colony  may  grant  to  natives  of 
the  colony  enjoyment  of  lands  of  the  domain,  in  proportion  to  their  needs 
and  in  return  for  the  payment  of  an  annual  due. 

In  Article  11  it  is  stated  that  lands  and  other  real  estate  and  rights 
relative  thereto,  in  whatever  manner  they  accrue  to  the  domain,  to  citizens 
or  to  strangers  or  to  anyone  within  the  zone  of  building  lands,  are  subject 
to  the  Italian  jurisdictory  regime,  special  provisions  as  to  them  being  safe- 
guarded. 

The  lands  enjoyed  by  native  populations  by  the  terms  of  Article  2  are 
subject  to  the  regime  created  by  the  various  customs  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

Article  13  establishes  that  except  in  the  case  of  urban  properties  the 
creation  and  transmission  of  any  right  attaching  to  real  estate  are  forbid- 
den, as  between  natives  and  others. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  decree  of  31  January  1909  regarding  the 
jurisdictory  regime  of  lands  in  Erythrea. 

B.  —  AgricuHural'  Grants. 

Lands  accruing  to  the  alienable  domain  are  intended  for  colonization, 
the  customs  and  the  needs  of  the  native  populations  being  safeguarded.  The 
public  authority  grants  to  a  certain  person  the  right  to  enjoy  ceitain 
real  estate,  for  a  stated  object  and  period,in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Clause  III  of  the  decree  in  question.  Analagously  the  rules  relative  to  the 
property  affect  the  grantee's  rights  in  the  real  estate,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
trary provision. 
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The  new  organization  establishes  that  the  lands  of  the  domain  must 
always  be  alienable  for  the  purpose  of  colonization,  and  prescribes  that  2,000 
hectares  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  high  plateau  be  at  once'  divided  into 
lots  in  order  to  provide  for  small  grants,  which  may  be  of  agricultural  land, 
of  building  sites,  of  land  for  industrial  purposes,  of  mines  or  of  land  for  spe- 
cial obj  ects.  It  would  take  too  long  to  examine  all  these  types  of  grants  We 
will  confine  ourselve  to  those  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
which  merit  our  attention  since  they  are  within  the  scope  of  this  article  and 
are  capable  of  most  influence  on  the  economic  future  of  the  colony.  They 
may  be  said  to  form  the  pivot  of  the  whole  land  regime. 

Grants  having  an  agricultural  object  may  be  made  :  a)  to  Italian  cul- 
tivators themselves  directly  exploiting  the  land  granted  to  them;  b)  to 
Italian  cultivators  provided  with  capital  and  personally  managing  their 
farms  ;  c)  to  capitalists,  societies  of  capitalists,  legally  constituted  producers' 
societies  or  other  corporate  bodies  recognized  by  the  law  and  undertaking 
an  agricultural  enterprise. 

Grants  aiming  at  agriculture  are  of  three  kinds  :  two,  corresponding  to 
those  mentioned  under  letters  a  and  ^,  emanate  *rom  the  governor  ;  the  third, 
which  corresponds  to  letter  c  from  the  royal  power.  Those  of  the  first  kind 
are  absolutely  free  as  regards  a  lot  having  the  approximate  area  of  25  hec- 
tares or  one  or  more  parts  of  such  lot.  When  grants  are  sought  within  a  radius 
of  less  than  five  kilometres  of  an  inhabited  centre  they  cannot  usually  com- 
prehend more  than  a  quarter  of  a  lot  —  6.25  hectares.  They  can  be  granted 
to  Italian  settlers  (i)  who  cultivate  them  personally  and  have  a  capital 
of  at  least  50  liras  for  each  hectare  they  receive.  At  the  end  of  five  years  they 
become  the  grantee's  absolute  property  if  he  have  fulfilled  all  conditions  im- 
posed on  him.  Grants  of  the  second  kind  are  made  to  Italian  cultivators 
who  prove  that  they  possess  a  capital  of  100  Hras  for  each  hectare  they  receive 
and  who  personally  cultivate  the  land.  The  grant  to  them  may  not  be  of 
more  than  200  hectares  or  for  a  longer  period  than  thirty  years.  It  is 
conditional  on  their  payment  of  an  annual  due  fixed  by  the  governor  ever>' 
three  years.  If  however  the  grantee  fulfil  all  terms  of  the  contract  he  may 
after  five  years  become  absolute  owner  of  the  granted  land  when  he  has  paid 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  capital  on  which  such  annual  due  would  be  inte- 
rest, at  a  rate  previously  fixed  by  the  governor.  Grants  of  the  second  kind 
cannot  be  made  within  a  radius  of  less  than  ten  kilometres  of  tie  chief 
urban  centres. 

While  grants  of  the  first  and  second  kinds  are  made  in  the  districts 
having  a  temperate  climate,  those  of  the  third  kind  affect  essentially  lands 
having  a  torrid  climate  and  ^e  made  to  capitalists  or  societies  of  capitalists 
for  the  purposes  of  industrial  agriculture.  Usually  they  may  not  be  of  more 
than  10,000  hectares  but  exceptionally  they  may  be  of  ^  much  as  25,000  hec- 
tares.    The  term  of  the  grants  is  fixed  at  ninety-nine  years  but  they  may  be 


(i)  With  the  minister's  special  authorization  grants  of  the  first  and  second  categories 
may  even  tjc  made  to  foreigners. 
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prolonged  for  three  terms  of  thirty  years  each.  Land  thus  granted  can 
never  be  converted  into  absolute  property. 

Further  special  grants  of  pasturage  for  the  raising  of  Hve  stock  are 
made  on  lands  not  adapted  to  arable  farming.  They  are  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  and  may  be  renewed  for  other  ten  years,  and  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  grants  of  the  third  kind. 

The  government  of  the  colony  may  also  alienate  Umited  extents  of 
territory,  by  agreement  or  auction,  if  the  intention  be  to  cultivate  them. 

Minute  rules  fix  the  obligations  of  grantees  to  the  administration  a;^d 
third  parties  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  administration.    « 

If  the  granted  land  or  part  thereof  be  not  cultivated  the  grant  lapses, 
totally  or  partially.  Sub-letting  is  forbidden,  and  conditions  have  been  de- 
termined for  the  payment  of  the  due,  the  lapse  and  the  revocation  of  the 
grant,  and  eventual  expropriation.  Grants  may  not  be  ceded  to  third  parties 
without  the  administration's  consent,  and  any  such  cession  must  affect 
all  the  land  granted  and  such  of  its  moveables  and  other  accessories  as  serve 
the  cultivation  or  other  necessity  of  the  property.  Lands  which  are  the 
subject  of  grcmts  of  the  two  first  kinds  and  their  accessories  and  easements 
may  not  be  the  object  of  a  distraint  for  debts  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  On 
such  lands  and  ^beir  dependencies  products  in  kind  may  not  be  pledged  or 
sequestrated  tmless  to  pay  debts  contracted  before  the  grant  was  made  and 
having  some  connection  with  the  grant.  Provisions  necessary  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  grantee  and  his  family  may  not  however  be  pledged  in 
any  case  before  the  next  harvest,  nor  may  seeds  needed  for  the  coming 
season. 

Lands  the  subject  of  grants  of  the  two  first  kinds  may  not  be 
burdened  with  mortg^es. 

On  obtaining  the  administration's  formal  authority  the  grantees  of 
lands  may  receive  agricultural  loans  of  capital,  in  the  form  and  with  the 
privileges  established  by  the  provisions  in  force  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the 
capital  to  be  used  for  useful  and  perman/snt  improvements  and  for  extra- 
ordinary works  profitable  to  the  granted  land.  Such  loans  may  be  secured 
by  mortgages.  In  order  that  granted  land  may  not  be  subdivided  the 
organization  limits  the  holder's  power  to  bequeath  it. 

All  grants  are  exempt  from  payment  of  dues  on  contracts  and  of  taxes 
for  ten  years. 

The  administration  may  make  agricultural  loans  in  specie  to  grantees 
of  the  first  kind  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  implements  and  other  stock, 
the  construction  of  houses  ond  rural  buildings  and  other  useful  and  perma- 
nent improvements.  The  administration,  or  eventually  the  Commissariat 
of  Emigration  of  Rome,may  —  exceptionally  and  when  the  funds  assigned  to 
colonization  permit  —  advance  the  sum  needed  for  the  journey  from  Italy 
to  the  colony,  and  for  implements  and  household  necessities,  to  three  or  more 
adult  persons  of  one  family,  fitted  to  cultivate  granted  land  and  desirous  of 
a  grant  of  the  first  kind,  but  without  the  necessary  capital,  The  capital 
necessary  to  installation,  to  the  exploitation  of  the  land  and  to  nourishment 
until  the  first  harvest  has  been  garnered  is  also  granted. 
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The  administration  may  promote  the  constitution  of  consofiiutns  for 
the  execution  and  maintenance  of  hydraulic  works,  works  of  improve- 
ment and  works  connected  with  roads,  if  these  be  of  recognised  utility  to 
the  grantees,  and  also  for  the  common  purchase  of  machines,  seeds  and  other 
such  articles.  The  administration  ought  to  participate  in  the  consortium 
as  it  may  increase  the  value  of  neighbouring  domain  lands  which  have  not 
yet  been  granted. 

When  these  works  are  also  of  general  utility  the  administration  should 
bear  a  proportionate  part  of  the  expense.  When  moreover  it  seems  ne- 
cessary the  administration  may  form  obligatory  consortiums,  bearing  not 
less  than  a  fifth  share  of  the  total  cost  of  the  labour  or  work  undertaken. 

The  ordinance  has  also  fixed  the  obligations  of  the  government  to  new 
centres  of  colonization  which  may  be  formed. 

The  second  chapter  of  Clause  III  (Of  Grants)  is  concerned  with  grants 
of  land  for  building,  the  third  chapter  with  grants  for  industrial  objecls. 

As  regards  the  latter  it  should  be  noted  that  the  governor  makes  spe- 
cial grants  for  the  harvesting  and  utiU^ation  of  products,  whether  growing 
wild  or  cultivated,  which  are  called  industrial,  of  land  having  an  area  not 
exceeding  10,000  hectares  and  for  terms  of  no  more  than  fifteen  years.  In 
other  cases  the  grants  are  made  by  the  central  government. 

Other  grants  may  be  made  by  the  governor  by  contracts  fixed  as 
each  case  presents  itself,  for  quarries,  ovens  and  agricultural  and  industrial 
experiments.  Woods  may  never  be  the  object  of  grants,  the  colony's 
government  being  responsible  for  the  sale  of  forest-trees  and  other  woods 
according  to,  the  rules  of  the  forest  code  (Chapter  V.  of  the  same  clause  : 
Various  Grants). 

Chapter  IV.  of  the  same  clause  deals  at  length  with  mining  grants, 
which  by  their  nature  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Chapter  VI.  deals  with  the  procedure  of  the  application  for  and  the  de- 
livery of  granted  land. 

Clause  IV.  is  concerned  with  the  cadaster,  divided  into  the  rural  cad- 
aster which  comprises  all  lands  accruing  to  the  domain  except  those  includ- 
ed in  the  regulating  plans,  the  urban  cadaster  which  comprises  the  districts 
induded  in  the  plans  regulating  building  in  inhabited  localities,  and  the 
special  cadaster  in  which  are  entered  lands  in  determined  zones  or  localities 
on  which  particular  rights  exist  or  which  present  a  particular  interest,  and 
in  the  case  of  which  criteria  and  rules  other  than  those  prescribed  by  the 
rural  and  urban  cadasters  must  be  followed.  This  important  clause  is 
subdivided  into  four  chapters,  of  which  the  first  is  concerned  with  the 
institution  of  the  cadaster,  the  second  with  its  formation,  the  third  with  its 
publication  and  the  fourth  with  its  preservation. 

As  regards  the  rural  cadaster,  which  is  the  one  most  interesting  to  us,  we 
would  briefly  notice  that  it  is  divided  into  three  categories  :  a)  lands  of  the 
high  plateau  within  a  radius  of  five  kilometres  of  the  urban  centres  of  Asmara, 
Addi  Ugri,  Saganeiti,  and  other  lands  which  the  government  may  designate  : 
b)  other  lands  within  the  temperate  zone  ;  c)  lands  within  the  districts  hav- 
ing a  torrid  climate.   Within  the  lands  comprised  under  letter  a  grants  may 
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not,  as  has  been  said,  comptise  more  than  6.23  hectares,  that  is  a  quarter 
of  a  lot. 

It  is  established  that  a  beginning  is  at  once  to  be  made  in  entering 
lands  in  the  cadaster.  Gradually  they  will  be  divided  into  lots  of  25  hec- 
tares and  each  lot  will  be  divided  into  four  parts.  Lands  having  a  torrid 
climate  are  however  to  be  registered  in  the  cadaster  as  the  occasions  for 
granting  them  arise,  without  any  division  into  lots. 

The  provisions  regulating  the  organization  of  the  cadaster  are  likewise 
precise.  The  organization  is  provided :  a)  by  the  cadaster's  map  of  the  col- 
ony, on  which  the  various  lands  of  interest  to  the  cadaster  [are  marked ; 
6)  by  maps  showing  geographically  the  lands  of  the  domain,  their  division 
into  lots  and  their  respective  sections  ;  c)  by  the  census  table  which  has  a 
volume  for  each  map,  while  each  volume  has  a  folio  for  each  lot^comprised  in 
its  map,  giving  the  description,  value  and  other  particulars  as  to  such  lot, 
and  its  easements  and  rights  ;  ^  by  a  register  establishing  how  and  why  a 
property  belongs  to  a  given  owner,  and  any  limitations  of  his  right  to  dispose 
of  it  resultant  on  his  personal  disability,  whether  such  be  due  to  his  minority, 
or  to  a  suppression  or  prohibition  of  his  ability ;  e)  the  table  giving  owners 
which  forms  the  general  list  of  the  properties. 

Rights  in  real  estate  and  alienations  of  these  are  legally  aflSrmed  only 
by  entry  in  the  registers  of  the  cadaster  (Article  206). 

The  organization  provides  for  all  the  conditions  modifjdng  entries 
in  these  registers.  All  such  etitries  are  made  by  the  keeper  of  the  cadaster 
with  whom  the  map  is  deposited  and  who  is  answerable  for  it.  The  keeper 
is  moreover  responsible  for  losses  which  may  be  incurred  through  incomplete 
or  erroneous  entries. 

We  will  not  notice  the  temporary  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  the  term 
for  whicbthey  were  vaUd  having  already  expired.  We  will  merely  add  that 
the  application  of  these  rules,  and  of  many  others  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  values  in  the  colony  and  the  examination  of  its  economic 
resources,  is  entrusted  to  a  special  governmental  directing  body  called 
the  Direction  of  Colonization. 


§  4.  Colonizing  experience. 

In  the  beginning  of  1907  the  lands  forming  the  subject  of  agricultural 
concessions  to  Europeans  had  a  total  area  of  11,053  hectares. 

The  list  annexed  to  Number  60  of  the  report  on  the  colony  of  Erythrea 
presented  to  parliament  in  1913  (vol.  II.)  gives  all  the  data  relative  to  the 
various  concessions,  their  situation  and  extent  and  the  object  for  which 
they  were  granted. 

It  does  not  include  the  early  concessions  in  the  plain  granted  before 
i8g6  and  abandoned  for  years  by  the  grantees,  nor  some  small  farms,  granted 
temporarily  and  not  regularized.     The  latter  have  little  importance. 
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These  11,053  hectares  are  divided  as  follows  : 

3,420.7204  hectares  on  the  high  plateau,  populated  by  Abyssinians  and 
recognized  as  part  of  the  domain  by  a  special  governor's  decree  ; 
*      5,339.8071  hectares  in.  the  plain,  towards  the  sea  and  in  the  Mendri 
Bahari  —  the  concessions  in  the  plain  adjoining  the  sea  are  part  of  the  lands 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  domain  because  populated  by  Mussulmans  ; 

2,292.6099  hectares  in  the  interior  of  the  colony  in  lands  inhabited  by 
Mussulman  populations  beyond  the  high  plateau. 

If  they  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
granted  the  concessions  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

113.9051  hectares.  Special  grants  to  missions,  churches,  convents  and 
small  farms  o^  building  sites,  in  localities  in  which,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions earlier  in  force,  the  grant  of  lands  for  building  was  not  allowed. 

1,330.1912  hectares  granted  to  agricultural  settlers,  solely  or  chiefly 
occupied  with  agriculture. 

1,199.8869  to  settlers  for  whom  agriculture  was  a  vsecondary  occupation, 
they  being  chiefly  occupied  by  a  trade. 

8,409.1542  granted  for  purposes  of  industry  to  societies  or  firms  hav 
ing  capital.     This  category  includes  the  concessions  fulfilling  an  industrial 
object  because  of  their  extent,  or  because  special  crops  are  grown  in  them 
or  special  systems  adopted  for  their  cultivation. 

In  the  period  from  i  November  1902  to  December  191^,  and  according 
to  results  obtained  by  the  Erythrean  mission  of  A.  Omodeo,  V.  Peglion 
and  G.  Valenti  (i),  289  grants  were  made  of  a  total  extent  of  some  26,000 
hectares,  in  which  the  large  and  sometimes  indeterminate  concessions  for 
the  cultivation  of  industrial  crops  were  included.  These  concessions  can 
be  classified  as  follows  according  to  their  extent : 

Number 
Area  of  ooaceasicms 

Less  than  5  hectares 50 

from     5  to      25         "       138 

25  50 57 

"     50  "     200        "       21 

"   200  "     500        " II 

"    500  '*  1000        "       5 

More  than"  1000 7 


Total       ....         289 


(i)  Rome,  Bertero,  191 3. 
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The  following  figures  give  the  area  of  the  concessions  : 

From  I  November  1902  to  i  November  1909  —  stiU  in 

force: 8,300  hectares 

From  I  November  1909  to  31  December  1912  —  still  in 
force :  ' 

1st  kind 471       » 

2nd     " 1,061       » 

Agricultural  concessions  of  3rd  kind  still  in  force  on 

31  Deccember  1912  (approximately)    ......         12,000       » 

21,832  » 
Concessions  granted  from  i  November  1902  to  31  Dec- 
ember 1912,  revoked  or  renounced -.    .          3,313  » 

Concessions  granted  for  limited  or  expired  terms .  .    .  573  » 


25,718  hectares 

To  these  concessions  there  should  be  added  three  grants  for  the  ex- 
ploitation, the  harvesting  and  the  industrial  use  of  products  growing  wild 
(fruits  of  the  dum  palm-tree,  castor-oil  grain,  indiarubber  and  sesamum 
grain).     Another  concession  was  of  pasturege  over  an  area  of  300  hectares. 

The  preceding  data  cannot,  although  taken  from  official  documents, 
be  considered  as  based  on  more  than  approximate  calculations.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  all  grants  are  not  now  active,  whether  because  grantees 
have  failed  to  derive  a  profit,  or  because  their  recent  date  has  not  allowed 
the  necessary  steps  to  their  occupation  to  be  taken. 

From  other  data,  taken  from  an  authorized  source,  it  appears  that  un- 
til September  1915  there  had  been  102  grants  of  the  first  and  second  kinds 
of  land  held  in  free  and  absolute  ownership,  having  a  total  area  of 
3,392.0969  hectares. 

From  an  official  source  we  learn  also  that  concessions  for  quarries  and 
ovens  up  to  the  end  of  1915  numbered  twenty-seven.  Mining  concessions 
and  permits  for  searches  and  superficial  borings  up  to  15  April  1916  num- 
bered eight  and  the  grantees  included  two  syndicates,  to  one  of  whom  were 
granted  the  goldmines  of  Gheren  and  to  the  other  the  peridot  mines  of  the 
islands  of  Kad  Ali. 

Finally  at  the  end  of  1916  four  permits  were  granted  to  gather  the  fruit 
of  the  dum  palm-tree  in  the  domanial  woods  of  Barca.  ^ 

These  results  to  which  Italian  colonization  in  Erjrthrea  has  hitherto 
attained  and  the  numerous  studies  of  which  they  have  been  the  subject 
allow  the  statement  that  this  colony  caimot,  and  never  can  be,  an  outlet 
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for  superfluous  population.  We  have  not  space  in  which  to  examine  the 
reasons  for  this  statement.  Some  of  them  have  however  an  importance 
shown  by  their  mere  enumeration,  ["as  for  'example  the  climate  against 
which  Europeans  contend  with  too  much  difficulty,  the  relative  density  of 
the  population  by  natives,  and  their  attachment  to  the  soil  of  the  country. 

Further  Erythrea  is  not  and  never  will  be  a  purely  farming  colony,  for 
a  government  who  understand  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  can 
never  desire  a  colony  which  is  only  agricultural  since  in  such  there  is  bound 
eventually  to  be  an  opposition  of  interests.  Erythrea  should  rather  be 
utilized  for  ^economic  purposes.  To  this  end  it  is  important  that  a  profit 
should  be  drawn  from  all  its  various  natural  and  social  elements,  and  that 
it  should  be  worked  by  Italian  settlers  associated  with  natives. 

Looked  at  in  this  aspect  the  colony  of  Erythrea  presents  total  as- 
sets of  great  importance.  It  is  the  human  element  which,  in  Erythrea  as 
everywhere  else,  has  a  high  value. 

To  solve  this  problem  in  relation  to  the  whole  rural  economy  of  Ery- 
threa we  must  follow  the  advice  of  Marchi,  who  stated  that  not  substitutes 
for  the  native,  but  men^able  to  direct  and  make  use  of  him,  should  be 
sought.     It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  present  programme  is  founded. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  NEW  AGRARIAN  REFORM  IN  RUSSIA. 

PART  n. 
§  5.  Land  organization  on  nadiei,  i^ands. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  (i)  the  organization  of  the  enquiry,  the 
farms  as  constituting  its  object  and  the  twelve  provinces  in  which  it  took 
place,  were  described  in  their  general  outlines.  We  wish  tiow  to  examine 
more  closely  the  results  attained  by  the  enquiry  and  to  be  able  to  establish 
the  influence  which  the  new  forms  of  tenure  and  agriculture  have  had  on 
the  course  and  the  development  of  peasant  farming  in  Russia. 

The  average  size  of  those  of  the  investigated  farms,  which  were  on 
nadiel  land  was  as  follows  in  the  twelve  provinces : 

Settled  UnBctUed  ,      Total 

Houtor  farms  in  which  home- 
stead has  been  moved ....         12.5  1.2  13.7 

Houtor  farms  in  which  home- 
stead has  not  been  moved .  .  7.6  2.5  lO.I 

Otroub  farms 12.3  2.0  14.3 

If  only  the  settled  land  of  the  unified  holdings  were  taken  into  account, 
these  average  figures  would  in  general  correspond  with  that  which  expresses 
the  average  area  of  the  farms  settled  on  nadiel  land  in  all  the  forty-seven 
governments  of  European  Russia  in  which  the  agrarian  reform  has  been 
carried  out,  namely  10  deciatines  [1,252,020  peasants'  farms  having  a  total 
area  of  12,553,046  deciatines  (3)].  The  average  area  of  peasant  holdings 
• 

(i)  IntemaHonal  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  December  191 6. 

(3}  I  dedatine  a  2  acres  2  roods  31.9555  poles. 

(3)  OrHeTHBiH  cB'feA'feHia  o  A'^nrejibHocTH  SeMjieycTpoHTejibHMXi.  KoMMHcitt 
Ha  I  HBffiapfl  19x5  r.  {Memorial  on  the  Activity  of  the  Land  Readjustment  Commission  up  to 
I  January  1916).  Published  by  the  Department  for  the  Tenure  of  State  I«and,  191 5. 
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varies  very  notably  in  diflferent  provinces,  from  3.1  deciatines  in  Krement- 
schug  province  (Government  of  Pultava)  to  41.1  deciatines  in  Nikolajevsk 
province  (Government  of  Samara). 

Unification  and  the  rendering  contiguous  of  the  parts  of  holdings  has 
distinctly  improved  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  method  of  employing 
it,  in  comparison  with  the  time  before  the  land  settlement.  The  fact 
that  the  land  was  so  much  cut  up  into  parcels  and  that  the  parcels  were 
scattered  oyer  the  whole  of  the  commtmal  property,  together  with  the 
distance  at  which- they  lay  from  the  homesteads,  often  made  it  impossible, 
because  unremunerative,  to  cultivate  the  strips  which  were  furthest  re- 
moved in  spite  of  the  very  noticeable  scarcity  of  land.  After  the  land  read- 
justment there  was  an  immistakable  and  total  change  in  the  position, 
a  point  which  we  illustrate  in  the  following  table. 
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The  Distribution  and  Relative  Distances  of  the  Parcels  of  Holdings  of  Nadiel 
Land  in  the  Different  Provinces  before  and  at  the  Time  of  the  Settlement. 


Farmeis  of  nadiel  land. 


U'^hetme  the 

settlement 

6  i-  at  the  time 

of  settlement 


Total 
in  all  the  provinces 


Having 

I 

• 

strip  of  land 

2 

3 

4-5 

6-10 

11-20 

21-40 

41-60 

6I-IOO 

►.     » 

B       more  than  100  stripe  of  land. 


Nadiel  farmen  having  the  furthest  removed 
strip  at  a  distance  from  the  homestead  of 

0.0  versta  (i) 

up   to  0.25     *      

0.25  to  0.5      »      

0.5  »     i.o      »       

i»        3      ■      

3  »        5      »      


More  than  5      »      

Hoator  farmers  having  the  furthest  removed 
atrip  at  a  distance  from  the  homestead  of 

0.0  versts •.    .    .    . 

up  to  0.25     » 

from  0.25  to  0.5  veiBts 

'     0.5     ■     1.0      »       

>         !•        3       ■       

3    »        5       »       

More  than  3  versts 


i 


a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 


553 
3,751 

299 
6,9^1 

538 

2,061 

908 

3,810 

78 

2,863 

2,288 

973 
622 
212 


235 

3,715 

108 

776 

596 

1,062 

2,089 

1,513 

4,093 

2,980 

1,785 
1,731 
5,177 
2,406 

22 
2,505 

28 
109 
223 
184 
891 
301 
1,697 
301 
286 

59 
733 
121 


(i)  1  verst  ass  1166.332  3rards. 
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This  table  gives  us  a  deep  insight  into  the  whole  agrarian  revolution 
which  is  being  accomplished  in  European  Russia.  Of  the  14,183  farms  on 
nadiel  territory  investigated  the  land  was  before  the  settlement  held  in  one 
strip  in  only  553  (3.9  per  cent.)  ;  and  in  2,898  (20.4  per  cent.)  was  divided 
into  from  two  to  five  strips.  The  land  of  the  other  farms  was  scattered  in  six, 
twenty,  forty  or  even  more  thaU'  a  hundred  strips.  This  parcelling  of 
the  land  of  a  holding  was  especially  marked  in  the  provinces  of  Ostrov 
(Government  of  Pskov),  Sitschevka  (Government  of  Smolensk)  and  in  Mo- 
loga  (Government  of  Jaroslav),  where  farms  having  less  then  eleven  separ- 
ate parcels  of  land  were  not  be  met  with  at  all.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
the  farms  investigated  scientific  agriculture  was  in  consequence  possible 
only  in  24.3  per  cent.  After  the  settlement  not  a  single  farm  remained 
which  included  more  than  ten  separate  parcels  of  land,  and  even  such  num- 
ber was  found  only  in  few  (0.6  per  cent.) ;  in  3,751  farms  (26.4  per  cent.) 
^tbe  land  had  been  united  into  one  piece  to  form  houtor  farms  ;  in  48.9  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  it  had  come  to  be  divided  into  two ;  and  in  17.7 
per  cent,  into  three  pieces.  It  is  to  be  noted  moreover  that  the  site  of  the 
homestead  was  reckoned  as  a  separate  piece.  If  this  circumstance  be  taken 
into  account  it  appears  that  almost  half  the  total  number  of  farms  had  had 
their  land  unified  into  one  piece.  If  to  these  the  houtor  farms  be  added,  75.3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  are  found  to  have  had  their  lands  made  contig- 
uous. The  chief  evil  of  the  conditions  of  peasant  farming,  the  great  par- 
celling of  the  land  and  the  extent  to  which  the  parcels  were  scattered,  has 
been  if  not  entirely  removed  yet  much  reduced. 

Certain  rights,  such  as  those  in  woodland,  meadows  and  gardens,  have 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  imif5ring  process  because  they  have  a  par- 
ticular value  distinct  from  average  values.  Therefore  it  has  been  necess- 
ary to  deliver  land  divided  into  from  four  to  five  parcels  to  6.4  per  cent,  of 
the  farms.  There  were  also  lands  unfit  to  be  tilled  which  could  be  used 
only  for  herding  cattle.  Such  lands,  which  formed  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  area  settled,  were  left  as  common  meadows.  This  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary because  at  the  beginning  of  the  settiement  the  questions  of  fodder 
and  of  the  use  of  grass  pasture  were  not  settled,  and  therefore  a  sharp 
break  in  the  tenure  of  the  huts  standing  on  the  summer  meadows,  which 
hitherto  had  been  common  property,  was  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Many 
peasants  before  the  time  of  the  enquiry  of  1913  bought  new  land  in  addi- 
tion to  that  awarded  to  them  under  the  settlement,  to  which  they  thus 
added  a  second  piece.  The  unification  of  such  bought  land  with  the  nadiel 
land  was  first  made  possible  by  the  law  of  29  May  (11  June)  1911  which  had 
force  from  15  (28)  October.  The  bought  land  was  until  1911  so  regulated 
that  it  coidd  not  be  used  for  the  farms  formed  up  to  that  date.  This  partly 
explains  why  in  21  per  cent,  of  the  houtor  and  otroub  farms  investigated 
there  were  altogether,  besides  the  settled  land,  26,863  deciatines  not  in- 
cluded in  the  unified  farm  land. 

As  regarded  the  remoteness  of  the  peasants'  lands  from  their  home- 
steads remarkable  results  were,  as  appears  from  the  table,  also  attained ; 
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but  this  evil  can  be  entirely  cured  only  when  the  site  of  the  homestead  is 
removed  to  the  otroub. 

After  the  settlement  1,292  peasants  (7.4  per  cent.)  (i)  sold  the  entire 
holdings  of  nadiel  land  allotted  to  them,  and  1,121  (6.4  per  cent.)  sold  part 
thereof,  such  sales  including  altogether  2,413  farms  having  a  total  area  of 
18,766  deciatines.  Among  the  causes  for  these  sales  is  the  circumstance 
that  many  peasants  live  outside  their  farms,  being  occupied  as  employees 
or  labourers,  and  have  long  since  lost  all  connection  with  the  land ;  and 
that  for  others  their  holdings  had  become  too  small  and  they  sold  them'  in 
order  to  emigrate  to  Siberia  or  to  buy  larger  holdings  from  the  Land  Bank 
or  the  crown.  The  ruin  of  some  farms,  whether  as  a  result  of  bad  harvests, 
cattle  disease,  the  lack  of  labour  in  a  family  or  other  cause,  was  also  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  sales.  The  average  price  of  the  land  was  raised 
by  almost  50  per  cent,  after  the  settlement. 

In  Siberia  and  European  Russia  22,022  deciatines  were  bought  by  the 
peasants  after  the  settlement,  that  is  more  than  the  18,766  deciatines  which 
they  sold.  This  is  proof  that  the  econonwc  basis  of  the  newly  formed  peas- 
ants' farms  is  firm  and  solid,  and  that  even  in  the  initiatory  period,  when 
farming  had  to  be  fundamentally  reorganized,  most  of  the  peasants  were 
able  to  increase  the  area  and  importance  of  their  farms  by  buying  land.  The 
number  of  farmers  who  took  land  on  lease  after  the  settlement  increased  in  all 
the  provinces  except  Mologa.  The  average  area  of  leasehold  land  belong- 
ing to  a  farm  decreased  however ;  and  so  did  also  the  number  of  lessees, 
even  considered  in  relation  to  the  decline  of  the  average  area  of  leasehold 
land.  Rents  rose  very  notably  after  the  settlement.  The  question  of  the 
subdivision  of  farms  among  heirs  received  very  particular  attention  at  the 
enquir3^  The  number  of  farms  thus  subdivided  —  323  (2.2  per  cent.)  — 
was  small  and  752  farms  had  been  formed  from  them.  The  position  of 
these  resultant  farms  was  in  general  not  prosperous.  In  order  to  provide 
in  the  future  against  the  formation  of  such  economically  weak  and  unpro- 
fitable peasants'  farms  the  Chief  Ofiice  of  Land  Organization  and  Agricul- 
ture has  placed  before  the  Duma  a  scheme  for  a  law,  entitled  "  Measures 
for  Lessening  the  Subdivision  of  the  Lands  of  Small  Farms  formed  with 
State   Aid". 


§  6.  Land  settlement  on  the  i*ands  of  the  peasants'  land  bank 
and  on  crown  i,ands. 

Land  settlement  is  generally  far  easier  oh  lands  acquired  from  the  Peas- 
ants' Land  Bank  or  the  crown  than  on  nadiel  land.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
it  is  not  necessary,  as  in  the  work  of  unifying  strips  of  land  of  diff eing  values 
on  nadiel  land,  to  give  when  measuring  and  aUotting  any  attention  to  the 
present  and  past  interests  of  the  villagers.  Only  considerations  of  a  tech- 
nical kind  have  to  be  taken  into  account  when  the  crown  and  bank  land  are 

(i)  Eight  farms  -which  arose  as  a  consequence  of  subdivision  by  inheritance  are  included. 
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allotted  —  as  that  of  contriving  such  a  favourable  division  of  the  houtor  and 
otroub  farms  as  will  bring  them  nearest  to  a  square  form,  and  of  providing 
a  water  supply  and  rights  of  way.  A  valuation  is  undertaken  in  this  case 
with  a  view  to  establishing  only  the  selling  price ;  and  land  settlement  can 
therefore  be  brought  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  completeness. 

The  enquiry  covered',  as  has  already  been  said,  4,832  farms  on  bank 
and  crown  lands,  2,566  of  them  being  settlements  on  houtor  and  otroub 
land  and  2,276  otroub  farms  of  which  the  owners  had  remained  on  their 
nadiel  lands.  This  property  was  taken  over  from  the  peasants  by  the  fol- 
lowing stages. 


Year  of  taking  land  over 

1907-08 

X909 

1910 

X91Z 

Total 

Number  of  farms 

Percentage  of  their  whole  number 

1,090 
22,6 

1,851 
38.3   • 

1,460 
30.2 

431 
8.9 

4.832 
100 

Thus  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry  nearly  90  per  cent.  (22.6  +  3813  + 
30.2)  of  all  farms  had  enjoyed  the  new  conditions  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  almost  60.6  (22.6  +  38.3)  for  four  years  and  more.  The  farms  alto- 
gether comprised  77.7  per  cent,  of  arable  land,  6.4  per  cent,  of  meadowland 
and  15.9  per  cent,  of  land  otherwise  employed. 

Holders  to  the  number  of  3,373,  or  69.8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
were  allotted  land  held  in  one  piece ;  1,377  or  28.5  per  cent,  received  land 
divided  into  two  pieces,  and  82  or  1.7  per  cent,  land  divided  into  three  or  more 
pieces  (i).  Thus  in  settling  these  properties  it  was  not  always  found  pos- 
sible to  give  all  the  peasants  land  held  in  one  piece  ;  for  the  existing  division 
of  woods  and  meadows  necessitated  sometimes  the  allotment  of  a  second 
or  a  third  strip  to  a  farm.  In  addition  37  per  cent,  of  th6  peasant  buyers 
received  a  common  meadow  which  comprised  11. 7  per  cent,  of  the  land 
bought. 

The  average  size  of  the  bought  pieces  of  land  was  20  dedatines,  their 
area  varying  from  8.3  deciatines  in  Bogoduchov  province  to  29.4  deciatines 
in  Nikolajevsk.  These  farms  are  thus  twice  as  large  as  those  on  nadid 
land,  a  fact  which  must  of  course  be  carefully  kept  in  mind  if  a  comparison 
between  the  farms  of  the  two  classes  be  made. 

The  area  of  the  leaseholds  of  farmers  was  equivalent  to  32.3  per  cent,  of 
their  holdings  of  crown  and  bank  lands,  and  therefore  stood  to  these  in  much 
the  same  proportion  as  did  the  leaseholds  of  the  other  peasant  holders  to 
their  na^d  land,  the  percentage  in  the  latter  case  being  34.7  per  cent. 
(29.6  percent,  before  the  land  settlement).  Even  in  a  province  so  rich  in 
land  as  Nikolajevsk,  where  the  average  holding  attached  to  a  homestead  is 

(i)  The  site  of  the  homestead  was  when  separated  from  the  land  of  the  settlement  reckoned 
as  a  separate  strip. 
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of  29.4  deciatines,  there  are  leaseholds.  The  circumstance  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  scarcity  of  land  but  to  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  lease- 
holds on  nadiel  lands,  namely  the  endeavour  of  the  peasants  to  enlarge 
their  farms,  to  extend  their  property. 


§  7.  Financial  support  of  the  peasants  under  the  land 
settlement. 

When  the  land  was  settled  money  was  assured  to  the  peasants,  both 
for  removing  their  farm  buildings  and  for  carr)dng  out  the  simple  improve- 
ments prescribed,  in  the  form  either  of  a  loan  or  a  gift.  The  amounts 
of  the  sums  thus  expended  on  the  farms  on  nadiel  land  and  on  bank  and 
State  domains  within  each  province  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Financial  Support  given  to  the  Population  when  the  Land  was  Settled, 

a)  On  Nadiel  Land. 

Total  for  allprov. 

No.  of  fanners  moving  their  homesteads 3*7^1 

They  received  from  Credit  of  the  Land  Settlement: 

Loans  I    ^'° ''^22 

^^       f    Amount  in  roubles  (1) 165,944 

Pif._     i    No 140 

^"^'   f    Amount  in  roubles 8,177 

No.  of  farmers  not  moving  their  homesteads ^^,^54 

They  received  from  the  Credit  of  the  Land  Settlement : 

Loans  \    ^"^ ^^ 

^^     i    Amount  in  roubles. 81,022 

Gifts.*    No.. ,   .   .   .   .  162 


I 


Amount  in  roubles  .   / 5,86i 


b)  On  Lands  of  the  Bank  and  State  Domains. 

To  those  moving  their  homesteads  the  Land  Settlement  Credit  paid: 

Loans .        1,805 

Gifts 149 

To  those  not  moving  their  homesteads  the  Land  Settlement  Credit 
paid: 

I^oans 94 

Gifts 3 

Total  of: 

Loans  in  roubles 231,288 

Gifts  in  roubles 9,097 


(x)  X  rouble  of  100  kopecks  =  about  2s.  I'^d.  at  par. 
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As  this  table  shows,  the  peasants  who  hadbotight  lands  from  the  Peas- 
ants' I>and  Bank  or  the  administration  of  the  State  domains  were  more 
generously  supported  with  money  than  those  on  the  nadiel  land ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  former  were  obliged  when  they  took  over  their  lots  to 
pay  in  advance  out  of  their  own  means  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price, 
and  15  per  cent,  of  them  were  in  consequence  left  destitute  of  possess- 
ions and  therefore  much  in  need  of  help.  On  the  whole  financial  support 
was  extended  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  peasants  and  the  number 
of  gifts  made  was  too  trifling.  The  average  sum  of  money  received  was  105 
roubles  a  homestead,  against  which  must  be  set  the  average  cost  of  moving 
a  homestead,  setting  up  buildings  and  carrying  out  improvements,  namely 
238  roubles  a  homestead.  Thus  the  giving  of  financial  support  was  in  no 
sense  a  philanthropic  enterprise  and  could  not  act  as  a  bait  to  the  peasants 
to  fall  in  with  the  reforms  of  the  Land  Readjustment  Commission. 


§  8.  The  economic  position  of  the  new  peasants'  holdings 

IN  severalty. 

In  order  to  understand  the  economic  position  of  the  new  farms  held 
in  severalty  the  investigators  of  these  -made  a  great  point  of  establishing, 
by  searching  questions  and  tests,  the  value  of  the  improvements  made  by 
the  peasants  on  their  holdings  after  the  settlement,  and  that  of  their  build- 
ings, their  cattle  and  all  their  possessions.  A  comparison  thus  became 
possible  between  the  position  of  the  farms  before  and  after  the  settlement.. 
It  has  appeared  in  general  that  in  the  farms  situated  on  lands  of  the  Land 
Bank  and  the  State  domains  the  value  of  improvements,  buildings  and  live 
and  other  stock  is,  in  comparison  with  that  existing  before  the  land  settle- 
ment —  that  is  before  the  pieces  of  land  were  bought  —  distinctly  higher  than 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  farms  in  severalty  on  no^^ie/  land.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing since  we  know  that  the  farms  of  the  first  cat^ory  are  twice  as  large 
as  those  of  the  second  (§  6),  and  are  moreover  of  earlier  origin  and  held  on  a 
pecuHar  basis.  A  comparison  of  the  economic  positions  of  the  two  kinds  of 
farms  is  possible  only  under  reservation,  and  should  be  made  not  as  between 
farms  but  as  between  areas., 

a)  Improvements  and  Buildings. 

With  the  remodelling  of  farms  and  tenures  and  the  settlement  of  the 
land,  what  may  be  called .  the  psychological  relation  of  the  peasant  to 
his  holding  alters.  The  awakened  sense  of  ownership  gives  rise  to  the  wish 
to  employ  the  land  economically  and  make  the  smallest  plot  as  productive 
as  possible.  Marshes  are  drained,  stony  soil  is  rendered  tillable,  land  over- 
grown with  bushes  is  cleared.  Although  when  the  enquiry  was  made  most 
of  the  farms  had  enjoyed  the  new  conditions  only  for  from  three  to  four  yeais, 
more  than  a  third  of  the  farmers  in  severalty  of  nadiel  land,  75  per  cent. 
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of  them  being  hatUor  fanners,  had  made  most  important  improvements.  The , 
value  of  these  was  placed  at  288,057  roubles,  an  average  of  47  roubles 
33  kopecks  a  farm,  the  average  in  the  different  districts  varying  from  11 
roubles  74  kopecks  (Krementschug)  to  140  roubles  70  kopecks  (Nikolajevsk). 
The  average  area  on  which  improvements  have  been  made  by  houtor  fanners 
is  larger  by  44.1  per  cent,  than  that  which  otrouh  farmers  have  improved. 

On  the  lands  of  the  bank  and  the  State  domains  expenditure  on  improve- 
ments after  the  purchase  of  the  land  was  ten  times  greater  than  it  had  been 
in  the  case  of  the  earlier  holders.  The  average  expenditure  on  improvements 
on  a  farm,  as  well  as  the  number  of  farmers  undertaking  improvements, 
were  on  these  properties  larger  than  the  corresponding  averages  for  nadiel 
lands. 

As  regards  buildings,  not  only  the  number  of  dwellings  but  also  that  of 
stables,  byres  and  bams  has  grown ;  and  this,  as  the  report  adds,  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  Ao«^or  farms  grew  even  after  the  settle- 
ment, because  the  oiroub  farmers  removed  their  farm  building  from  the  vil- 
lage area  to  their  newly  settled  lots.  The  number  of  farmers  having  no 
farm  buildings  has  been  almost  halved :  it  has  sunk  from  404  to  210.  The 
value  of  the  buildings  rose  on  the  investigated  farms  on  nadiel  land  from 
7,398,449  roubles  to  9,224,963  roubles,  that  is  by  1,826,514  roubles  or  24.6 
per  cent. ;  on  the  farms  on  lands  of  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank  and  the  State 
domains  —  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  possessors  themselves  —  from 
2,136,159  roubles  to  3,098,866  roubles,  that  is  by  962,707  roubles  or  45.1  per 
cent. 

b)  Live  and  Other  Stock. 

Before  the  settlement  the  land  was  so  spHt  up  that  the  employment  of 
modern  agricultural  machinery  was  not  only  economically  unprofitable  but 
also  technically  impossible.  This  condition  altered  rapidly  after  the  strips 
of  land  had  been  united,  and  the  change  from  the  three-field  system  to  that 
of  intensive  agriculture  accomplished.  The  primitive  implements  —  the 
plough-hatchets,  the  wooden  harrows  —  have  been  superseded  ;  new  ma- 
chines have  been  bought  to  an  important  extent,  such  as  sowing,  mowing, 
winnowing  and  threshing  machines.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  houtor 
farms,  on  some  of  which  the  value  of  all  the  stock  other  than  live  stock  is 
double  what  it  was  originally.  The  employment  of  agricultural  machines 
has  been  extended  by  the  depots  of  zemstvos  and  the  government  as  well  as 
by  private  owners.  The  corn-winnowing  and  sorting  machines  have  espe- 
cially increased  in  number  in  the  north  and  north  west  provinces;  the  sowing, 
mowing  and  hay-harvesting  machines  in  those  of  the  south  and  southeast. 
The  total  value  of  the  stock  other  than  live  stock  rose  in  the  17,567  farms  on 
nadiel  land  from  836,642  roubles  to  1,174,327  roubles,  that  is  by  40.4  per 
cent.;  in  the  farms  on  lands  of  the  bank  and  the  State  domains  it  rose  from 
382,584  roubles  to  779,558  roubles,  that  is  it  was  nearly  doubled. 

The  Uve  stock  increased  absolutely  on  all  the  farms  investigated,  if  they 
be  taken  together,  but  not  in  the  same  measure  as  the  other  stock.  As  regards 
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•live  stock  the  proportionate  increase  or  decrease  differs  very  much  in  the 
two  classes  of  farms  :  on  the  lands  of  the  Peasants'  I^and  Bank  and  the  State 
domains,  where  the  newly  bought  land  had  to  be  cultivated,  the  number  of 
animals  increased  throughout  on  every  farm ;  but  in  the  farms  on  nadid 
land,  especially  in  the  first  years,  the  average  ntunber  for  each  farm  was  slight- 
ly diminished.  The  ntunber  of  the  horses  was  reduced  from  24,507  to  23,589, 
liat  is  by  3.7  per  cent ;  that  of  the  cows  from  21,845  to  21,607,  that  is  by 
I.I  per  cent.;  and  the  number  of  the  sheep  from  46,720  to  30,384,  that  is 
by  35  per  cent. 

The  diminution  of  live  stock  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that, when  re- 
movals took  place,  more  or  less  spontaneously,  to  the  self-contained  farms 
held  in  severalty,  the  earlier  conmion  meadows  were  in  most  cases  done 
away  with,  and  the  stall-feeding  of  live  stock  is  as  yet  not  practised  to  a 
compensatory  extent.  The  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  r^arded  however  as 
only  transitory,;  for  as  soon  as  all  the  elements  existing  in  a  farm  have  been 
adjusted  to  the  new  factors  affecting  them,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
live  stock  occurs.  This  is  noticeably  so  in  the  case  of  sheep,  as  to  which 
to  accept  the  statement  that  in  the  new  conditions  of  peasant  farming  their 
number  dwindles  would  be  unjustifiable  or  at  least  premature.  The  inves- 
tigations made  at  the  Pultava  experimental  station  have  discovered,  in 
this  connection,  that  sheep  herded  on  meadows  and  fed  in  stalls  are  almost 
equally  profitable,  and  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep  is  transi- 
tory. At  the  beginning  of  the  land  settlement,  when  farms  were  being 
reorganized,  the  keeping  of  sheep  diminished  owing  to  the  lack  of  meadows  ; 
but  as  the  farm  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  conditions  sheep,  pasturing  near 
the  homestead  and  fed  at  night  .with  some  summer  grass  and  grass  of  the 
steppes,  appeared  again  (i). 

As  regards  cattle  generally  the  decrease  in  their  number  is  throughout 
very  small,  especially  if  a  calculation  be  based  on  a  given  area  of  land  in- 
stead of  a  single  farm.  It  is  then  discovered  than  on  every  100  dedatines 
of  all  the  land,  whether  newly  settled  or  not,  the  following  average  number 
of  live  stock  is  found. 

Yonng 
Horses  Cows  stock  Pigs 

In  farms  on  >w^*g/ land 11. 7        T0.7        7.1         13,1 

»       »       »  bank      »     &  State  domains     11. 3  7.6        57  6.9 

It  appears  thus  that,  when  the  calculation  is  made  for  a  given  area,  the 
nadiel  farms,  although  generally  only  half  as  large  as  those  on  bank  lands 
and  State  domains,  are  more  richly  provided  with  live  stock.  This  relation 
between  the  two  classes  of  farms  is  particularly  clear  when  the  amount  of 
livestock  held  on  farms  of  the  two  categories  in  single  provinces  is  compared, 
as  in  the  following  tables. 

(i)  Review  of  Agfarian  Assistance  given  in  tht  Districts  of  the  Land  Organitation  in  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Pultava  in  1914.  Pubished  by  the  Ciovemment  Zemstvos  of  Pultava,  1915.  p.  45- 
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Farms  on  Nadid  Land. 


provinoes 


Average 
area  of 

investigated 
farms 

in  dedatines 


On  zoo  dedatines 


Draught 
iiorses 


Cows 


Yoong  Stock 


Pigs 


1.  NikoUgevsk 

2.  Krasnottfimsk    .... 

3.  Berdjansk 

4.  Ostrov 

5.  Rsdicv 

6.  Ttokki 

7.  Sits<jievka 

8.  Moloea 

9.  Ore 

10.  Bogodnchov 

11.  Krementsclras  .... 

Average 


48.2 
23.2 
16.5 

M-7 
13.8 
11.7 

"3 
10.7 

8.4 
7.8 
5.9 


13.8 


^6.1 
11.8 
15.4 

8.8 
12.2 
13-7 
139 

8.8 
II. I 
14.2 
17.8 


11.7 


3.5 
9.3 
7-4 
21.8 
14.1 
18.3 
12.7 
12.9 

"3 
11.2 
12.6 


2.3 
6.5 
4.8 
8,0 
6.3 

I3-I 
6.6 
6.8 
6.5 
9.9 

12.7 


10.7 


7.1 


2.5 

4.7 

5.6 

1 1.7 

7.8 

37.2 
10.7 

4.3 

9.3 

18.9 

18.4 


131 


Farms  on  Lands  of  the  Agrarian  Bank  and  State  Domains, 


I.  Nikolajevsk 

z.  Krasnoafiiztsk 

3.  Ostrov 

4.  Berdjanfk 

5.  Mologa 

6.  Oi€l -      •    • 

7.  Jepifany 

S.  ELremeotBchug 

9.  Bogodochov    .    .     -     •    • 

Average 


38.2 

31.1 
22.4 
21.7 
20.0 
15.7 
15.3 
12.3 
11.3 


21.9 


11.7 

8.2 

6.7 

12.0 

6.7 

12.8 

14.2 

10.7 

19.5 


11.3 


5* 
6.6 

15.5 
5.6 

12.7 
8.9 
7-7 
9.7 

10.8 


7.6 


4.1 

4.2 

4.6 

3.4 

7.4 

8.9 

3.3 

7-4 

6.7 

8.4 

6.6 

10.2 

6.5 

8.6 

10.4 

14.4 

9.4 

16.6 

5.7 


6.9 


If  these  tyvo  tables  be  compared  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of 
cattle  kept  per  100  dedatines  is  in  most  provinces  rather  higher  on  nadid 
farms  then  on  those  on  bank  and  crown  lands.  In  four  provinces  —  Mologa^ 
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Ostiov,  Rschev  and  Trokki  —  the  number  of  cows  per  lOO  dedatines  is 
higher  in  both  classes  of  farms  than  that  of  horses,  a  circumstance  closely 
connected  with  the  whole  method  of  farming  in  these  provinces,  namely 
with  the  improved  field  system,  especially  with  a  view  to  Uve  stock  and  dairy 
farming,  and  with  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  grass  for  fodder.  In 
the  other  provinces  however  corn  growing  prevails  and  this  naturally  causes 
draught  animals  to  have  most  importance  among  the  live  stock.  For  the 
rest,  in  every  province  in  which  owing  to  bad  harvests  or  general  causes 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  hve-stock,  such  reduction  is  relatively  least 
nbticeable  in  the  newly  formed  farms  held  in  severalty,  which  circumstance 
is  a  clear  sign  of  the  stajdng  power  of  these  and  their  fitness  to  bear  burdens. 


§  9.  Agricultural  assistance  and  the  extension  of  co-operation. 


Agricultural  assistance  was  afforded  to  the  newly  formed  farms  in  the 
provinces  of  Ostrov,  Sitschevka,  Mologa,  Orel,  Berdjansk  and  Krementschug 
by  the  zemstvos ;  in  the  provinces  of  Trokki,  Rschev,  Jepifany,  Bogoduchov 
and  Elrasnoufimsk  by  the  government ;  and  in  that  of  Nikolajevsk  by  the 
zemstvo  and  the  government.  At  first  the  help  given  took  such  forms  as 
demonstrations,  adapted  to  needs ;  and  instruction  given  to  the  peasants 
by  means  of  the  organization  of  model  farms  and  experimental  cultures; 
the  foundation  of  stations  for  cleaning  seeds,  warehouses  for  machines  and 
stud  farms  ;  the  holding  of  lectures  and  courses,  and  the  arrangement  of 
cattle  shows.  It  was  sought  to  provide  the  peasants  with  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  farming.  Later,  as  the  staff  of  agriculturists  increased,  it 
became  possible  to  undertake  individual  instruction,  to  know  the  peculiar- 
ities of  every  single  farm  and  direct  it  to  that  path  by  which  it  could  secure 
technical  advantages  and  be  economically  profitable.  Out  of  the  system  of 
provincial  agricultural  assistance  arose  the  so  called  Zevier  agricultural 
organization,  which  very  much  narrows  the  activities  of  the  province  and 
therefore  gives  more  attention  to  single  farms.  If  hitherto  com  growing 
had  dominated  among  forms  of  agriculture  ^nd  had  been  the  general  ob- 
ject of  farming,  so  that  the  prosperity  of  peasant  farmers  depended  on  a  sLd- 
gle  factor,  it  was  the  task  of  the  organization  of  the  local  experts  to  introduce 
other  forms  of  agriculture,  so  that  the  peasants'  income  might  depend  upon 
several  factors,  and  when  one  of  these  failed  they  might  derive  compen- 
sation from  another. 

The  type  and  the  amount  of  expert  help  afforded  in  the  twelve  districts 
investigated  appears  from  the  following  table  : 
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As  the  table  shows,  the  organization  of  the  local  agricultural  experts 
was  of  much  later  origin  than  the  settlement  of  the  self-contained  peasants' 
farms.  This  organization  extends  its  support  not  only  to  the  newly  formed 
farms  but  also  to  all  farms  within  its  cifcle  of  activity,  and  its  help  thus 
reaches  the  whole  rural  population.  For  this  reason  the  whole  number  of 
newly  formed  farms  which  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry  had  had  support  from 
the  agricultural  experts,  in  the  form  of  advice  or  more  practically,  was  not 
large,  as  appears  from  the  following  table  : 


The  Absolute  and  Relative  Number  of  the  Newly  Formed  Farms 
on  which  the  Local  Agricultural  Experts  gave  Instruction. 


Name  of  •Province 

Total  Number 

of 

Investigated  Farms 

as  to  which  facta 
were  incomplete 

Number 

of  ttaeae  Farms 

as  to  which 

the 

!Qzpert8  advised 

of  whole 

1.  Berdjansk 

2.  Bogoduchov 

3.  Jepifany. 

4.  Krasnoufimsk 

5.  Krementscfaug 

6.  Mologa 

7.  Nikolajevsk 

8    Or«l 

-   1,691 
3,658 
1,509 
1,314 
2,137 

337 
1,891 
1,095 
1,335 

658 

1,373 
2,769 

225 
639 
971 
618 

974 
228 
426 
638 
400 

3" 

248 

1,137 

13.3 
17.5 
64.3 
47.0 
45.6 
67.7 
22.5 
58.3 
30.0 

47.3 
rS.i 

9    Ostrov 

10    Rschev      

11    Sitscfaevka. 

12    Trokki 

41- 1 

Total  .    .   . 

19,767 

6,815 

34.5 

Thus  only  34.5  per  cent,  of  the  newly  formed  farms  have  been  able 
to  draw  profit  from  the  organization  of  local  experts ;  all  the  others  were 
directed  to  the  common  measures  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
rural  population  —  the  model  farms,  the  experimental  cultures  and  the 
others.  The  organization  has  been  universally  valuable  to  the  rural 
districts,  and  has  much  promoted  co-operation,  in  the  form  of  agricultural 
co-operative  societies,  dairy  co-operative  credit  societies,  consumers' 
unions  and  so  forth.  The  number  of.  peasant  farmers  adhering  to  co- 
operative unions  rose  very  notably  after  the  land  settlement,  especially  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  societies,  for  the  members  of  these  who  were  houior 
and  otroub  farmers  was  almost  multiplied  by  five. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  these  relations  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry,  and  on  nadiel  lands  and  lands  of  the  bank 
and  the  domains.  * 


Number  of 

Fanner  Members 

of  Co-operative  Unioas 


Date 

of 
fact  (I) 

On  Nadiel 
lAnd 

On  I/mda 
of  the  Bank  and 
State  Domains 

a 
b 

2,677 
6,291 

561 
2.665 

a 
h 

2,520 
6,023 

540 
2,610 

a 
h 

95 
464 

29 
133 

a 
b 

349 

23 
108 

All  Co-operative  Unions 

Co-operative  Credit  Unions J 

Agricultural  Societies 

Other  Co-operative  Unions J 


§  10.  AGRICtJI.TTJRE  IN  THE  NEWI.Y  FORMED  PEASANTS*  FARMS. 

The  agrarian  reform  has  freed  peasant  farming  from  the  fetters  of  the 
obstschina  of  the  common  land.  The  Flurzwang  and  its  consequences 
—  simultaneous  preparation  of  the  soil,  sowing,  harvesting  and  other 
operations  on  the  part  of  all  holders  —  no«  longer  limit  peasant  farming, 
which  has  come  to  develop  more  freely  and  to  use  fully  all  the  available 
land  and  labour.  This  process  of  adjusting  the  newly  settled  peasants' 
farms  to  natural  and  agricultural  factors  is  now  in  full  swing  but  has  of 
course  not  yet  come  to  an  end  in  its  most  important  respects.  Yet  already 
at  the  time  of  the  enquiry  the  following  general  conclusions  could  be  made 
as  to  agriculture. 

The  three-field  system,  formerly  universally  prevalent,  no  longer  dom- 
inates agriculture  but  begins  to  give  place  to  other  and  more  perfect  sys- 
tems. In  the  north  western  district  the  change  is  in  the  direction  of  a 
production  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  flax  being  the  most  import- 
ant crop  and  one  which  can  be  well  marketed.  Rschev  is  an  example 
of  a  district  in  which  the  three-field  is  being  exchanged  for  a  six-field  system, 
the  following  being  the  order  of  succession  :  (i)  fallow  land  is  manured ; 


(i)  a  =  before  the  enquiry;  6  =  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry. 
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(2)  rye  crop  followed  by  sowing  of  clover;  (3)  clover  of  the  first  year;  (4)  clover 
of  the  second  year ;  {5)  flax,  and  (6)  oats.  If  the  market  for  flax  be  good,  flax 
also  forms  the  sixth  crop.  This  system  reduces  by  half  the  extent  of  land 
which  lies  fallow  under  the  three-field  system,  and  moreover  two  divisions 
are  planted  with  fodder  grasses  (clover)  which,  as  is  well  known,  enrich 
the  soil  with  nitrogen.  In  other  districts  —  as  in  Krasnoufimsk,  Orel  and  to 
some  extent  in  Jepif any  —  the  improvement  of  agriculture  is  directed  princi- 
pally towards  growing  fodder  grasses.  A  whole  series  of  transitory  systems, 
intervening  between  three-field  and  more-field  farming,  is  to  be  met  with 
everywhere.  As  yet  they  have  not  crystallized  but  they  have  broken 
away  from  the  rigidity  of  three-field  farming. 

In  the  southern  districts,  remarkable  for  black  earth,  wheat  grow- 
ing outweighs  all  other  forms  of  agriculture.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  makes 
mantuing  almost  superfluous.  The  improvement  in  agriculture  has  here 
especially  affected  the  technique  of  farming :  fields  are  ploughed  more  often, 
stubble  is  turned,  sowing  is  done  by  machinery,  fallow  land,  whether  black 
earth,  virgin  or  previously  cultivated  soil,  is  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
so  forth.  This  leads  too  to  retention  of  humidity  in  the  soil,  a  matter  which 
in  the  south  is  very  important.  New  crops  are  also  planted,  as  vetch,  clo- 
ver, lucerne  grass.  The  three-field  system  thus  loses  grotmd  of  necessit)'. 
In  the  district  of  Bogoduchov,  for  example,  under  the  influence  of  the  model 
fields,  the  following  four-field  system  has  been  introduced  :  (i)  virgin,  clean 
and  manured  fallow  land  sown  with  vetch  as  situation  allows ;  (2)  winter 
rye  slowly  replaced  by  winter  wheat ;  (3)  millet,  buck-wheat,  potatoes,  beet- 
root or  beans,  that  is  plants  requiring  a  medium  amount  of  labour ;  (4) 
summer  barley.  The  crops  on  the  third  of  these  divisions  —the  hoed  crops 
—  take  up  on  an  average  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cultivated  area,  on  hou- 
tor  farms  18  per  cent. 

On  farms  on  nadiel  land  the  transition  to  better  agricultural  S3rstems 
is  on  the  whole  more  marked  than  on  those  on  lands  of  the  Peasants' 
Agrarian  Bank  and  the  crown.  That  the  better  methods  of  distributing 
crops  and  emplo3dng  the  soil  have  already  had  good  results,  and  that  the 
yield  of  the  newly  settled  peasants'  farms  has  largely  increased,  appear 
from  the  following  table,  in  which  comparisons  are  made  in  the  case  of 
crops  of  six  kinds  for  the  years  1912  and  1913. 
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The  Yields  in  the  Chief  Grain  Crops  and  Potatoes, 

Average  yield 
of  deciatine 
in  puds  (x) 

19x2  19x3 

/  Nadid  farms 54.0  54.4 

-^                               \  Bank  lands 66.5  65.6 

^^ i  lyands  of  village  communities.   .    .  50.1  51.2 

( Lands  of  estate  holders 58.9  '  63.6 

f  Nadiel  farms 54.4         82.6 

Winter  Wheat         !  ^^°^  ^^"^^ "^5-2  73-0 

Winter  wneat.   .    Wands  of  village  communities.   .    .         62.6         63.3 

\  Lands  of  estate  holders    "    .    .    .    .  65.9         78.9 

/  Nadiel  farms 49.8         55.6 

o  TTT^    4.      ^  Sank  lands 57.6         61.8 

Summer  Wheat  .      ,.      j      r     -n  -j.- 

i  Lands  of  village  commumties.   .    .         41.0         51.0 

\  Land  of  estate  holders 41.6         47.6 

!  Nadiel  farms       .  68.1  72.8 

Bank  lands 77.6  75.6 

Lands  of  village  communities.   .    .  55.9  59.9 

Lands  of  estate  holders 60.1  69.3 

/  Nadiel  farms 65.9         66.1 

Barlev  )  ^^^  ^^^^^ ^^-5         734 

^ i  Lands  of  village  communities .   .    .         53.7         60.4 

\  Lands  of  estate  holders 59.0         68.1 

/Nadiel  farms ...  623.4       570.1 

Potatoes  )  ^^^  ^^°^ ^^^'"^       44^*^ 

'    '    '    '    \  Lands  of  village  communities.   .    .        4518       421.0 

\  Lands  of  estate  holders 451-8       570.6 

That  the  average  5aeld  of  the  lands  of  the  Land  Bank  and  the  crown 
is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  nadiel  lands  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  investigated  farms  on  lands  of  the  former  category  lie 
in  the  black  earth  area,  and  are  moreover  of  earlier  foundation,  while  their 
soil  has  been  less  exhausted  by  tillage  and  farming  than  that  of  those  on 
nadiel  land.  In  general  the  differences  in  yield  are  not  very  important, 
for  in  the  course  of  so  short  a  period  as  three  or  four  years  the  jdeding  capa-  . 
city  of  the  soil  on  the  newly  settled  peasant  farms  could  not  be  fundamen- 
tally altered.  It  is  however  a  great  gain  if  it  can  be  estabhshed  that  within 
this  short  period  the  yielding  capacity  of  the  self-contained  farms  held  in 
severalty  has  surpassed  that  of  the  land  still  held  by  the  peasants  in 
common. 

(i)  1  pud  =  40  lbs. 
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Conclusion. 

The  conclusions  as  to  which  the  enquiry  into  the  unified  peasants' 
farms  has  led  are  chiefly  the  following  : 

(i)  More  than  three  quarters  of  the  investigated  farms  on  nadiel  land 
received  their  parcels  of  land  (the  site  of  the  homestead  being  left  out  of 
account)  in  a  single  self-contained  piece  after  the  land  settlement.  On  the 
other  hand  before  the  settiement  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  farms  had 
their*  land  distributed  in  at  least  six  strips,  and  generally  in  thirty,  forty, 
or  even  a  hundred. 

(2)  Half  the  peasant  farmers  have  been  allotted  nadiel  lands  distant 
by  hardly  a  verst  from  their  homesteads.  But  before  the  land  settle- 
ment three  quarters  of  them  held  land  more  than  a  verst  distant  from  their 
homesteads,  and  a  third  of  them  land  five  versts  or  more  thence  distant. 

(3)  The  land  settlement  was  most  advantageous  to  the  average  peas- 
ants' farms,  those  to  which  small  or  medium-sized  holdings  attached.  The 
extent  of  land  provided  for  the  newly  settled  nadiel  farms  was  approxim- 
ately equal  to  that  locally  normal,  except  in  two  districts  where  it  was  more 
extensive  and  in  three  where  it  was  noticeably  less  so.  In  general  otraub 
farmers  are  somewhat  better  provided  with  land  than  houtor  farmers. 

(4)  Of  the  7.7  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  who  had  given  up  their  farms 
on  the  newly  settled  land,  5:1  per  cent,  were  those  who,  instead  of  the  land 
the3^  sold,  had  acquired  a  larger  piece  from  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank,  the 
crown  or  private  owners ;  others  had  emigrated  to  Siberia,  and  others  had 
made  the  chief  part  of  their  income  as  employees  or  traders.  Only  2.3 
per  cent,  sold  the  land  allotted  to  them  without  having,  at  the  time  of  the 
enquiry,  bought  other  land  or  provided  for  themselves  by  some  trade. 

(5)  Of  the  newly  settled  farms  2.2  per  cent,  were  subdivided  among 
members  of  families,  as  the  result  of  inheritance,  after  the  settlement. 

(6)  Mote  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  peasants  have  carried  out  on  their 
lands  improvements  of  which  the  average  value  is  53  roubles  a  farm  (about 
47  roubles  on  farms  on  nadiel  lands  and  some  70  roubles  on  those  on  bank 
lands). 

(7)  After  the  land  settlement  the  total  value  of  the  buildings  and  the 
possessions  on  the  newly  formed  peasants'  farms  rose  by  27.7  per  cent. 

(8)  About  a  fourth  of  the  farmers  were  helped  by  the  crown  after 
the  settlement  with  money.  Of  them  2.3  per  cent,  had  the  money  granted 
to  them  without  obligation  to  repay  it.  The  average  amount  of  the  grant 
was  105  roubles  a  farm,  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  average  cost  of  removing  build- 
ings to  new  sites  and  carrying  out  improvements. 

(9)  The  number  of  the  peasants  who  became  members  of  co-operative 
unions  was,  after  the  settiement,  more  than  doubled  among  the  otroub  farm- 
ers and  quadrupled  among  the  koutor  farmers. 

(10)  The  number  of  farms  onAvhich  fodder  was  grown  and  a  success- 
ion of  crops  maintained  over  several  years  was  quadrupled  after  the  land 
settiement. 
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(11)  The  harvest  yield  in  1912  and  1913  was  in  the  overwhehning 
majority  of  cases  higher  on  the  newly  settled  fanns  than  on  those  still 
in  common  ownership,  and  still  burdened  with  the  system  by  which  a  hold- 
ing was  made  up  of  scattered  parcels.  Not  infrequently  it  was  higher  on 
the  newly  settled  farms  than  on  the  estates  of  private  owners. 

We  repeat  that  when  these  results  are  considered  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  newly  formed  peasants'  self-contained  farms, 
enjoying  conditions  created  by  the  land  settlement,  had  at  the  time  of  the 
enquiry  existed  only  for  three  or  four  years.  Their  reorganization,  the  re- 
modelling of  all  farming  on  them,  had  only  just  begun ;  and  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  farmers  to  spend  much  time,  labour  and  money  in  order  to 
make  them  fit  for  agricultural  operations  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  regards 
production  the  first  years  were  of  course  the  least  fruitfxil :  they  were  the  least 
favourable  period  in  the  existence  of  the  farms.  And  although  agronomic 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  both  the  government  and  the  zemstvos  helped  the 
peasants  in  their  farming,  both  with  advice  and  more  practicallj^  the  peasants 
nevertheless,  since  help  of  this  kind  became  available  comparatively  late, 
depended  most  on  themselves  and  on  their  own  experience  and  initiative. 
I'lnal  conclusions  could  not  therefore  be  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  farms : 
the  enquiry  could  only  indicate  their  possible  developments  and  establish 
their  tendencies.  For  these  ends  the  available  material  was  sufficiently 
enhghtening.  It  showed  that  almost  all  the  investigated  farms  have  happily 
survived  the  critical  period  of  reorganization  and  that  their  economic  posi- 
tion points  distinctly  to  improved ^nd  more  profitable  farming.  An  unen- 
cumbered title  to  the  land,  the  emancipation  of  labour  from  all  local  and 
communal  burdens,  the  concentration  of  all  force  and  all  knowledge  on 
the  better  employment  of  a  holding  granted  "  for  eternity  ",  the  conscious- 
ness that  trouble  spent  on  the  soil  will  not  be  lost  —  all  this  has  had  a  mar- 
vellous influence  on  the  whole  course  of  farming  as  well  as  on  the  holders' 
daily  lives.  Among  individual  peasants  fixed  and  strengthening  habits 
of  temperance  are  to  be  observed,  habits  which  were  introduced  on  that 
memorable  day  on  which  by  the  Tsar's  will  they  were  proclaimed  as  com- 
pulsory for  the  whole  nation. 
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URUGUAY. 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  I<AND  TAX  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 
OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  BREEDING. 


SOURCES : 

I^EY  DE  COMTRIBUCI6N  INMOBILL\R  PARA   LOS  DEPARTAMENTOS  DEI,  LITORAL fi INTERIOR  {LoW  OS 

to  the  Contribution  of  Real  Estate  in  the  Departments  of  the  Codst  and  the  Interior)  Diario 
Oficial,  No.  3018,  18  Januarj'  191 6. 

ReCAROO  en  la    CONTRIBUCI6N  INMOBILIARIA  A  LOS    PROPIETARIOS    NO  DOMICILIADOS  EN  KL 

PaIs  {Law  Increasing  the  Contribution  of  Real  hstate  for  Prof>ristors  not  ddmiciUd  within 
the  Country)  Diario  Oficial,  N®  3029,  31  January  191 6. 

Decreto  rbglamenxario  DE  LA  LSY  QUB  ANiECEDB  (Decree  giving  a  ruling  as  to  the  Pre- 
ceding Law)  Diario  Ofldal,  No.  3029,  31  January  19 16. 

BOLETIN  DEI  MiNiSTERio  DE  liACiENDA  {Bulletin  of  the  Minister  01  Finance)  2nd  year,  Nos.  10, 
II  and  12,  20  October,  20  November  and  20  December  191 5  ;  3rd  year,  Nos.  i,  a  and  3, 
20  January,  20  February  and  20  Maich  I9i6f 


A  certain  number  of  legislative  measures  bearing  on  finance  have 
recently  been  promulgated  by  the  government  of  the  eastern  republic  of 
Uruguay.  They  are  of  interest,  some  of  them  directly  and  some  indirectly, 
to  rural  landed  property  and  agriculture ;  and  therefore  they  deserve  detailed 
examination  in  this  Review,  the  more  so  because  they  have  given  rise  to 
long  discussions  in  the  general  press  and  technical  publications  and  in 
Parliament.  Moreover  they  tend,  while  they  give  a  national  basis  to  the 
land  tax,  to  develop  the  value  of  rural  landed  property,  for  they  devote 
a  part  of  the  new  revenue' arising  from  them  to  the  making  and  the  multi- 
plication of  routes  of  communication  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

They  should  be  regarded  therefore  not  only  as  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  national  fiscal  arrangements,  but  also  as  an  attempt  to  distrib- 
ute more  equitably  the  tax  which  burdens  landed  property,  while  aim- 
ing at  creating  new  revenues  which  will  favour  the  appreciation  of  lands 
and  proportionately  increase  the  agriculturist's  sources  of  profits. 

The  measures  which  we  will  analyse  individually  are :  (i)  the  law  of 
14  January  1916  as  to  the  contribution  to  the  revenue  of  real  estate  in  the 
departments  of  the  coast  and  the  interior ;  (2)  the  law  of  the  same  date  which 
increases  the  contribution  of  real  estate  and  falls  on  landowners  who  are  not 
domiciled  within  the  country;  and  (3)  the  decree  of  27  January  which  regu- 
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lates  the  public  enforcement  of  the  previous  laws.     The  two  latter  meas- 
ures complete  the  regime  instituted  by  the  first. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  and  of  indus- 
tries thence  derivative,  to  Uruguayan  economy,  we  will  devote  a  para- 
graph of  this  short  study  to  the  reaction  of  the  new  financial  arrangements 
on  this  form  of  activity,  and  will  therefore  briefly  examine  the  present  state 
of  breeding  in  relation  to  fiscal  burdens. 


§  I.  The  new  t,aw  as  to  the  contribution  of  reai,  estate. 

a)  i*^  Chiej  Provisions, 

Article  i  of  the  law  of  14  January  1916  institutes  an  annual  tax  on 
privately  owned  real  estate,  whatever  be  the  form  of  ownership,  which  is 
situated  in  any  territorj'  of  the  republic  except  the  department  of  Monte- 
video. This  tax  is  one  of  4  per  thousand  on  the  value  of  rural  lands,  apart 
from  that  of  any  improvements  which  they  ma)'  have  received,  if  their 
estimated  value  do  not  exceed  2500  pesos  (i)  and  if  they  constitute  the 
only  rural  property  of  their  owner.  On  lands  of  which  the  estimated 
value  exceeds  2500  pesos  the  tax  is  of  4  ^  per  thousand  (2).  Within  urban 
and  suburban  districts  it  is  of  6  Y2,  V^^  thousand,  on  the  combined  valued 
of  land  and  improvements. 

According  to  article  3  owners  of  fields  within  rural  districts,  of  which 
the  area  does  not  exceed  50  hectares  (3)  and  of  which  at  least  60  per  cent, 
is  under  cultivation  or  has  been  reforested,  will  be  taxed  on  only  half  the 
taxable  value  of  these  lands  as  determined  by  the  valuation.  When  their 
total  extent  exceeds  50  hectares,  only  that  portion  of  them  which  is 
destined  for  agriculture  or  forestation  will  benefit  by  this  preference. 

Of  the  revenue  ^nelded  by  the  tax  of  6  ^2  P^^  thousand  on  urban  and 
suburban  property  i  per  thousand  will  accrue  to  the  economic  admi- 
nistrative commissions  of  each  department  and  5  Y,  per  thousand  to  the 
general  revenue  of  the  country'.  The  product  of  the  4  ^4  P^^  thousand 
tax  on  rural  property  will  be  divided  as  follows :  (a)  i  per  thousand  to 
the  economic  administrative  commissions  of  each  department ;  (6)  ^  per 
thousand  to  the  permanent  fund  for  routes  of  communication:  and 
(t:)  3  per  thousand  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  State. 

Article  6  establishes  that  for  the  two  financial  3'ears  1915-1916  and 
1 916-917  the  tax  on  rural  real  estate  will  be  fixed  by  the  general  directing  body 
of  land  valuation  and  according  to  the  estimated  value  determined  by  the 
new  census  of  rural  landed  property',  less  20  per  cent.  "  The  general  direc- 


(i)  I  pe?o  -=  about  45  3^/  at  par. 

(2)  This  pieferential  treatment  ot  smaU  pro]Krty  was  not  provided  by  the  original  scheme, 
which  fixed  the  land  tax  at  5  per  thousand  without  making  distirctions. 

(3)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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tors  of  valuation  ",  runs  the  text  of  this  article,  *'  will  take  into  account 
among  other  things,  in  fixing  the  value  of  rural  property,  the  market  price 
of  the  lands  and  the  income  they  probably  yield,  the  latter  being  taken  to 
represent  at  least  4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  value".  Article  23,  which 
refers  to  appeals,  recognizes  a  right  in  every  proprietor,  who  believes  him- 
self to  be  wronged  by  the  quota  of  the  tax  incident  on  his  real  estate,  to 
demand  a  new  valuation  from  the  competent  authority.  If  he  do  not  ac- 
cept this  second  valuation  the  dispute  will  be  brought  before  a  commission 
of  experts  who  will  comprise,  as  well  as  members  of  the  local  municipal 
administration  and  the  administrations  of  finance  and  the  cadaster,  four 
landowners  domiciled  in  the  district  and  chosen  by  the  executive  authority 
from  a  list  of  the  principal  tax  payers.  The  latter  will  be  drawn  up  by  the 
departmental  financial  authority.  This  conmiission  will,  in  examining  the 
values  estimated  by  the  census,  take  into  accoimt  the  selling  price  of  neigh- 
bouring rural  properties  resembling  those  under  consideration,  making 
deductions  for  improvements,  and  also  the  rent  of  the  real  estate  in  question 
and  of  others  in  the  district.  Where  such  rent  exists  the  value  as  estimated 
shall  be  considered  as  a  capital  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  between  3  and  4 
per  cent. :  that  is  to  say  that  if  a  property,  or  adjacent  lands  of  approxim- 
ately'^ the  same  quality,  be  let  at  a  rent  of  $  1.50  the  hectare  the  estimated 
value  cannot  exceed  $  50  nor  be  less  than  $  37.50. 

The  parties  concerned,  that  is  to  say  the  departmental  agent  of  the 
administration  of  finance  and  the  landowner,  can  appeal  against  these 
decsions  of  the  local  commission  of  experts  to  the  central  commission  of 
experts  constituted  at  Montevideo  and  comprising  the  general  director  of 
direct  taxation,  the  president  of  the  rural  association  of  Uruguay,  and  a 
rural  landowner  of  the  department  whence  the  appeal  arises  who  will  be 
nominated  by  the  executive  power.  The  decision  of  the  central  commission 
will  be  final. 

Properties  of  which  the  value  does  not  exceed  100  pesos  are,  among 
other  real  estate,  exempted  from  payment  of  the  tax,  as  are  properties  be- 
longing to  rural  societies  and  permanently  assigned  to  agricultural  exhibi- 
tions and  competitions,  and  50  per  cent,  of  reforestation  areas  depending 
on  agricultural  and  breeding  establishments. 

We  leave  on  one  side  all  the  provisions  as  to  urban  and  suburban  real 
estate,  to  examine  which  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  law  will  be  in  force,  in  the  form  which  has  been  indicated,  for  two 
years. 

b)  The  Basis  of  the  Law  and  the  Census  of  Property, 

As  can  be  seem  from  the  brief  summary  which  we  have  given  of  the 
law's  chief  provisions,  it  is  inspired  by  a  principle  which  is  already  applied 
in  other  countries. 

The  Uruguayan  Minister  of  Finances  recalled,  in  the  explanatory 
note  which  he  addressed  on  26  November  to  the  president  of  the  financial 
commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  for  the  better  definition  of 
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the  scheme  then  being  studied,  that  he  aimed  at  superseding  the  old  method 
of  taxing  land  according  to  rented  value  by  that  already  applied  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  in  Australia  for  the 
benefit  of  the  municipalities,  the  method  namely  which  was  based  on  capi- 
tal or  market  values. 

The  system  hitherto  in  force  in  Uruguay  was  that  of  taxation  by  dis- 
tricts. But  the  minister  in  this  note  observ^ed  that  "  the  nidimentary  and 
arbitrary  regulation  by  districts  could  exist  only  while  there  were  no  other 
means  of  arriving  at  a  truly  equal  distribution  of  the  tax  ;  the  method  of 
taxing  by  districts  interpreted  in  truth  a  principle  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  modem  tendency  of  taxation,  of  which  the  incidence  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  capacity  to  pay  ".  To  support  his  thesis  the  minister  gave 
the  following  example.  If  in  the  same  district  there  were  fields  worth 
respectively  S  lOO,  S  120,  §  150,  S  200  and  S  250  the  hectare,  their  average 
value  would  be  S 164,  on  which  taxable  value  the  6  %  P^^  thousand  tax  would 
be  imposed.  But  thus,  in  relation  to  the  true  value  of  his  property, 
each  proprietor  would  pay  at  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  capacity  to  pay: 
the  owners  of  the  first  field  10.66  per  thousand,  the  owner  of  the  second 
8.80,  the  owner  of  the  third  7.10,  the  owner  of  the  fourth  5.33,  and  the 
owner  of  the  fifth  4.30 

To  reach  the  present  law  a  new  census  of  rural  property  was  first 
necessary,  until  there  rhould  exist  a  systematically  drawn-up  cadaster,  the 
preparation  of  which  would  take  long.  The  new  census  has  beecn  completed 
with  remarkable  celerity  in  quite  recent  years. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  valuation  took,  into  account,  in  determining 
the  value  of  estates,  data  in  the  registry  of  sales,  and  in  most  cases  they 
were  able  to  obtain  plans  of  the  real  estates  and  their  dimensions  from  sur- 
veyors employed  by  private  persons.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  prepare  a 
sufficiently  true  and  exact  classification  of  rural  properties. 

The  necessary  basis  therefore  existed  for  applying  to  rural  real  estate 
the  method  of  taxation  already  in  force  in  the  case  of  urban  real  estate, 
namely  the  method  accordant  with  their  precise  and  individual  values; 
and  the  figures  of  the  new  census,  which  allow  lands  to  be  burdened  accord- 
ing to  the  effective  capital  they  represent,  support  the  whole  edifice  of  the 
reform  we  are  considering. 

In  adopting  the  capital  value  of  landed  property  as  the  basis  of  the 
tax,  the  government  of  Uruguay  took  into  accotmt  conditions  which  are 
peculiar  to  all  new  cotmtries  in  the  full  period  of  their  growth,  when  their 
natural  resources  are  still  far  from  being  developed  or  yielding  their  maxi- 
mum ret4im.  The  value  of  Uruguayan  land  may  have  fallen  sUghtly 
in  1914-1915,  owing  to  the  extensive  reaction  from  events  in  Europe ;  but  it 
remains  a  value  of  which  the  increase  is  ^rtain  in  normal  times,  and  which 
at  present  has  in  no  way  reached  the  highest  point  possible  to  it. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  in  the  value  of  the  lands  of 
the  republic  during  the  last  ten  years  : 
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Table  I.  —  Increase  in  the  Value  of  Landed  Property. 

Value  of  Lauded 
Year  Property 

190-1.-1905    %       195,706,770 

I905-I906    391,413,540 

I906-I9O7    471,771,905 

I907-I908    552,130,270 

I908-I9O9    632,488,635 

I909-I9IO    712,847,000 

I9I3-I9T4    1,069,270,500 

191.^-1915    855,416,400 

It  is  evident  that  in  face  of  such  an  increase  in  the  value  of  propfcrty 
it  would  be  foolish  to  fix  the  tax  according  to  the  re  turns  received  by  a 
landowner  who  does  not  cultivate  liis  fields  himself,  but  who  lets  them  in 
order  that  they  may  be  made  productive. 

c)  The  Product  oj  the  Tax  and  its  Ap[>lication, 

The  agrarian  policy  of  the  government  of  Uruguay  aims  steadily  at 
the  development  of  agriculture  and  breeding,  the  country's  chief  resources. 
We  will  not  examine  in  detail  the  many  measures  which  are  proof  of  this 
constant  preoccupation,  but  will  merely  note  in  passing  that  it  devotes  one 
miUion  pesos  a  year  to  guaranteeing  the  railways  which  are  of  interest 
to  rural  districts,  and  has  devoted  about  a  million  more  to  rural  roads  and 
bridges,  and  that  it  spends  considerable  sums  annually  on  the  sanitar>- 
inspection  of  animals,  agricultural  defence  and  such  objects.  In  fact  all 
forms  of  agricultural  activity  are  encouraged  and  scientifically  developed 
in  the  public  interest  of  the  country. 

This  policy  is  from  the  strictly  fiscal  point  of  view  the  only  logical  one, 
as  is  clear  when  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  from  rural  property  and 
urban  property,  respectively,  are  considered.  The  purely  conventional 
taxable  value  of  rural  property,  which  was  lespected  linder  the  s3-stem  of 
districts,  was  8370,593,445  and  this  at  6  J^  per  thousand  \4elded  §2,408,857, 
as  against  S  406,555  which  was  the  effective  value  of  urban  and  suburban 
property  and  yielded  a  tax  of  S  321,143.  But  the  new  census  makes  the 
difference  much  more  considerable  for  it  raises  the  taxable  value  (that  is 
the  amount  of  the  capital  value  less  20  per  cent.)  of  rural  property  to 
S  712,000,000,  which  sum  gives,  when  it  is  rendered  liable  to  the  4  j^ 
per  thousand  tax,  an  annual  yi«ld  of  S  3,204,000,  that  is  ten  times  the 
sum  furnished  by  urban  property  which  subsists  unchanged. 

The  importance  to  the  government  of  a  progressive  increase  in  the  capital 
fonnedby  rural  property  is  thus  seen,  and  the  fact  that  ^^  P^^  thousand  out 
of  the  4  ^2  P^^  thousand  tax  will  be  paid  into  a  special  fund  for  roads  and 
communications  will  not  fail  to  contribute  to  this  importance.     The  ne- 
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cessity  of  making  new  and  improving  old  roeds  cannot  be  questioned,  for 
all  the  agricultural  congresses  untiringly  insist  on  this  point.  For  want 
of  fixed  resources  for  this  end  the  public  authorities  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  give  the  needed  continuity  to  their  roadmaking  enterprise. 
The  topographical  conditions  of  Uruguay  are  very  unfavourable  to  it,  owing 
to  the  considerable  number  of  watercourses  which  roads  must  cross  and 
w^hich  must  increase  the  costs  of  construction  and  maintenance.  When  a 
system  of  roads  and  paths  has  been  established  in  all  districts  the  transport 
of  products  will  be  facilitated  and  rendered  infinitely  less  costly,  and  the 
value  of  the  lands  therefore  increased.  Under  the  system  of  districts 
the  eighteen  departments  within  the  scope  of  the  new  law,  which  have  an 
area  of  17,064,865  hectares  of  rural  land,  disposed  of  only  $  370,594  for 
bridges  and  roads,  the  employment  of  this  sum  being  regulated  by  admin- 
istrative economic  conunissions.  Under  the  new  system  the  sum  accru- 
ing to  these  commissions  will  l^e  about  S  700,000,  partly  destined  for  the 
improvement  of  local  roads.  In  addition  about  $  350,000  a  year  will,  as 
has  been  said,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  special  permanent  fund  for  bridges 
and  roads,  and  this  sum  will  increase  proportionately  with  the  increasing 
value  of  the  lands. 


§  2.  Breeding  and  the  tax  on  real  estate. 

Before  becoming  law  the  scheme  for  reforming  the  land  tax  gave  rise 
to  the  most  lively  discussion  and  was  the  object  of  many  criticisms, 
especially  on  the  part  of  stock  breeders.  These  considered  that  the  rate 
at  which  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  pay  aggravated  their  burden, 
although  breeding,  the  "  mother  industry  "  of  the  country,  was  already 
heavily  taxed. 

The  government  did  not  not  fail  to  examine  the  objections  submitted  by 
the  stock  breeders,  who  contribute  very  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  replied  to  them  by  giving  precise  data  which  allowed  their  partici- 
pation in  pubHc  burdens  to  be  exactly  estimated. 

On  referring  to  the  table  giving  the  rise  in  the  value  of  lands,  it  is  seen 
that  in  ten  years  the  capital  represented  by  land  has  increased  by  600,000,000 
pesos.  The  6  %  per  thousand  contribution  of  real  estate  did  not  follow  the 
growth  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  was  still  calculated  on  $  423,000,000 
instead  of  on  $  1,069,270,500  in  1913,  and  on  a  little  less  than  $900,000,000 
in  1 915.  Thus  the  land  tax  represented  a  total  annual  burden  of  about 
S  2,730,000. 

The  contribution  of  breeding  to  public  and  municipal  revenue  is  re- 
presented by  the  export  duty  (i),  as  well  as  the  land  tax :  namely  by  the  port 


mint . 


(i)  The  pro;luct«  of  the  freezing  industry  are  exempted  in  order  to  encourage  its  devclop- 
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duty  of  I  per  cent.,  the  charge  of  i  V^  per  thousand  for  the  patent  to 
circulate,  the  tax  of  25  ten-thousandths  a  kilogramme  on  live  stock 
intended  for  the  freezing  chambers,  and  the  statistical  tax.  Altogether 
the  fiscal  burdens  on  breeding  were  equivalent  in  1914-1915  to  4.62  per 
thousand  of  the  value  of  rural  lands,  as  against  5.21  per  thousand  in 
1911-1912  and  5.06  per  thousand  in  1909-1910. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  amoimt  of  the  fiscal  revenue  de- 
rived from  breeding  : 

Table  II.  —  Fiscal  Burdens  on  Stock-Breeding. 

Total  Product 
of  the  Various 
Year  Taxes  and 

—  Duties 

I909-I9IO  $  3,606,677 

I9IO-I9II  3*270,857 

I9II-I9I2  4,459,685 

1912-1913  4i3I9»533 

I913-I914  3,920,622 

1914-1915     3»955,387 

Thus  taxes  on  breeding  do  not  furnish  as  much  as  four  million  |>esos 
a  year,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  value  of  landed  property  and  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  live  stock  has  been  multiplied  by  five  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  variations  in  the  price  of  live  stock  from 
1911  to  1915,  according  to  the  export  figures. 

Table  III. 
Variations  in  the  Price  of  Live  Stock  Exported  in  one  Month,  from  1911  /o  X915. 


Kind  of  Live  Stock 


Bullocks 
Oxen  .  . 
Cows  .  . 
Calves    . 


September 
19Z1 


September 
19x2 


6,951 
1,177 
5,968 


^1 

•SCO 

w;3 


26.61  10,105 
29.5y  1,412 
18.891   7,208 


2,924   7.11,   1,370 


26.34 
33.85 
2330 
13.49 


September 
1913 


September 
1914 


September 
1915 


nl  it 


o 


".933 

1,014 

2,778 

977 


45.77 
53.46 
38.44 
21.64! 


333 


» o  B 


13,10057.68 

838:65.58 

7»344|45.84j 

1,851  19.33! 


37.668164.27 
2,386166.77 
8,325146.72 
i,^38;2o.45 


As  regards  the  development  of  the  live  stock  industry,  the  data  which 
we  give  below,  and  which  refer  to  the  export  of  the  chief  products  of  li\^ 
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stock  —  salted  and  dried  ox-skins,  dried  sheepskins,   wool,  frozen  meat 
and  preserved  meat  [tasajo)  —  allow  its«stages  to  be  followed. 

Table  IV.  —  Annual  Value  of  Exfortec^  Products  of  Live  Stock. 

Official  Values  (approximate) 

1892 $  25,951,819      1905 $  33,437*888 

1893 27,681,373      1906 30,805,061 

1894 33,479'5ii  1907 34.912,872 

1895 32,543,644  1908 40,296,367 

1896 30,403,084  1909 45,103,422 

1897 29,319,573  1910 43,699,798 

1898 30,276,916  1911 46,015,834 

^^99 ^^'574.164  (Effective  values) 

1900 29,410,862 

I9OI 27,762,782  I9I2 53.041.855 

1902 33,660,300  I913 69,771,530 

1903 37,369,402  I914 51,208,955 

1904 38,484,817         T915  (January-Aug.)        41,896,155 

If  we  take  into  account  only  these  values  and  not  the  circumstances, 
alleged  by  the  breeders,  that  the  considerable  mortality  among  live  stock 
last  year  has  made  their  situation  particulariy  difficult,  we  see  that  the  value 
of  the  land  has  risen,  that  that  of  production  has  increased,  that  the  frozen 
meat  industry  —  which  has  a  direct  relation  to  -breeding  —  has  developed 
importantly,  and  that  the  total  contribution  of  breeders  to  the  State  has 
diminished,  absolutely  and  relatively. 

As  the  government  has  itself  observed,  it  would  profit  by  a  suppres- 
sion of  all  secondary  taxes  and  dues  and  the  retention  of  only  an  "  in- 
dustrial patent ",  subsisting  side  by  side  with  the  land  tax,  as  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  where  such  patent  amounts  to  2  per  thousand  of  the 
value  of  lands.  For  the  moment  the  system  in  force  has  not  however 
been  changed  in  any  way:  products  are  taxed  on  leaving  the  country 
on  the  presumption  that  persons  who  have  realized  an  industrial  profit 
will  thus  contribute  rather  than  the  breeders. 

Since  the  law  of  14  January  1916  was  voted  after  a  simple  debate, 
the  supposition  is  that  the  breeders  have  recognized  its  advantage,  as 
shown  by  the  arguments  of  the  government  supported  by  official  statistics. 


§  3.  The  land  tax  and  landowners  not  resident  in  the  country. 

On  14  January  1916  the  Parliament  of  Uruguay  voted  a  law  which 
completes  that  on  the  contribution  of  real  estate.  As  therein  provided, 
persons  and  corporations  who  are  not  domiciled  in  the  country,  that  is 
whose  business  has  its  headquarters  abroad,  will  pay  double  the  tax  im- 
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posed  by  the  law  which  we  have  examined.  The  same  liability  attaches 
to  landowners  who,  while  they  are«domiciled  in  the  territory  of  the  repub- 
lic, have  been  outside  it  for  more  than  a  year  when  the  tax  becomes 
payable.  Exemption  from  this  additional  liability  is  given  to  foreign  com- 
mercial or  industrial  companies  who  are  established  in  the  country  by  a 
State  grant,  to  the  properties  on  which  they  conduct  the  industry  or  trade 
which  is  the  object  of  the  grant,  and  to  certain  properties  in  the  coast 
watering-places  of  the  country. 

The  landowner  affected  by  article  i  of  this  law,  who.  does  not  make  the 
stipulated  paj'^ment,  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  the  tax  on  his  real  estate,  including  the  additional  tax. 

Moreover  by  a  clause  which  is  proof  of  the  desire  to  strike  at  the  owner 
rather  than  the  lessee,  the  law  establishes  that  the  additional  tax  is  payable 
by  the  landlord,  even  if  the  lease  stipulate  that  the  land  tax  is  to  fall  on 
the  lessee. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  provisions  we  have  indicated,  the  decree 
regulating  the  law  establishes  that  deposit  and  discount  banks,  credit  banks 
and  institutions,  and  societies  and  individuals  who  administer  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  persons  included  by  article  i  of  the  law,  must  in  the  course 
of  February  of  each  year  notify  such  fact  to  the  directors  of  direct  taxation 
in  the  capital  and  the  administration  of  revenues  in  the  departments,  giv- 
ing all  required  information  as  to  the  name,  quality  and  domicile  of  the  pro- 
prietors they  represent.  The  administration  will  thus  be  able  to  prepare 
a  register  of  absentee  proprietors. 

The  Minister  of  Finances  has  made  a  point  of  stating  exactly,  on  11 
March  IQ16,  the  principle  of  the  law,  which  is  '*  to  tax  the  absentee  landlord, 
owing  to  the  economic  evil  caused  to  a  country  by  a  proprietor  letting  his 
real  estate  to  others  who  develop  it  with  their  own  capital ". 

The  government  wished  especially  to  exempt  from  this  provision  the 
large  Liebig  establishments,  on  the  ground  that  the  capital  employed  on 
this  enterprise,  which  was  at  first  foreign,  has  been  so  invested  in  Uruguay 
that  there  has  been  an  incorporation  of  positive  wealth,  of  a  factor  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  an  element  which  so  raises  the  value  of  the  products  of 
breeding  that  it  has  given  birth  to  a  centre  of  industrial  life,  and  caused  a 
numerous  labouring  population  to  be   established  on    the  country's  soil. 
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ITALY. 

I.  RKCEXT  MEASURES  AS  TO  A(iRICUIvTURAI,  CONTRACTS.  —     Gaizetia   Ufficiale 
del  Regno  d^* Italia,  So.  261,  Rome,  7  November  igi6. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  kingdom,  dated  2  Nov- 
ember 1916,  No.  1480,  important  steps  have  been  taken  as  to  agricultural 
contracts,  always  with  the  idea  of  helping  agriculturists  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  time.     The  principal  provisions  are  as  follows : 

Agricultural  contracts  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  whether  in- 
volving some  system  of  partnership  or  a  fixed  wage,  are  not  to  have  force 
until  the  year  after  that  in  which  peace  is  made.  The  Arbitration  Commis- 
sion of  mandamentOy  of  which  there  is  question  in  Article  11  of  the  decree 
of  30  May  1916,  No.  645  (i),  can  in  every  case  grant,  at  the  request  of  the 
cultivator,  the  wage-earner  or  the  small  farmer  and  on  recognized  and  se- 
rious grounds,  that  the  contract  cease  to  bind  at  the  end  of  the  current 
agricultural  year. 

The  widow,  children,  parents  or  other  heirs  of  the  cultivator  or  small 
farmer  who  dies  in  the  war,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  can,  if  they 
be  part  of  his  family  employed  in  cultivating  his  holding,  apply  to  the 
Arbitration  Commission  of  mandamento  for  the  delay  of  the  contract  as 
stated  above,  if  they  show  proof  that  they  are  able  to  execute  the  clauses 
of  such  contract. 

In  contracts  involving  the  principle  of  partnership,  where  this  implies 
only  a  sharing  of  produce  between  the  landowner  and  the  cultivator,  the 
former  or  his  manager,  or  the  cultivator  or  his  representatives,  may  in  the 
cases  which  have  been  mentioned  bring  onto  the  holding  extra  labourers, 
corresponding  in  number  to  those  members  of  the  cultivator's  family  who 
are  with  the  colours  or  have  been  killed  or  disabled  in  the  war,  and  the 
resultant  expense  shall  be  shared  in  the  proportion  fixed  for  the  sharing 
of  produce. 

In  the  case  of  small  farmers'  contracts  drawn  up  before  24  May  1915, 
if  the  Arbitration  Commission  of  mandamento  recognize,  at  the  instance 
of  the  lessee,  that  the  insufficient  cultivation  of  the  leasehold,  by  reason 

(i)  See  Tntemaiiof*rt!  RevLto  of  Agricultural  Econowies,  OcU»bcr  iqi6,  page.  119. 
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of  the  call  to  the  colours  of  members  of  the  lessee's  family,  has  placed  it 
economically  in  a  difficult  condition,  the  commission  may  declare  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  for  the  current  year  and  for  the  succeeding  years  during  which 
the  delay  continues,  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  one  half  of  such  rent 
for  each  man  called  to  the  colours. 

In  the  case  of  contracts  of  any  kind  imposing  fixed  wages,  the  Arbi- 
tratioji  Commission  may  exceptionally,  if  the  parties  have  not  come  to  an 
agreement,  grant  at  the  instance  of  the  labourer,  taking  into  account  the 
conditions  of  laboiu:  and  production,  an  increase  of  wages. 

The  last  part  of  the  decree  contains  complementary  provisions  for  the 
Arbitration  Commissions  of  mandamento,  and  especially  for  the  Provin- 
cial Commissions  of  Agricultiu'e  formed  by  Article  8  of  the  decree  of  30 
May  1 916,  No.  645.  Persons  representing  economic  institutions  (agri- 
cultural co-operative  societies),  or  technical  institutions  (agricultural  com- 
mittees),, or  local  institutions,  are  summoned  to-be  members  of  these  com- 
missions of  which  the  task  has  been  enlarged.     They  are  charged  : 

a)  To  make  a  levy  of  the  labour  available  for  agriculture  in  the  differ- 
ent zones  of  the  province,  using  the  authority  of  communes,  and  also 
that  of  the  labour  bureaux  where  these  exist,  and  of  the  workmen's  organ- 
izations and  other  social  institutions  publicly  recognized  or  subsidized; 
and  to  estimate  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  labour  to 
the  needs  of  local  farms,  organizing  accordingly  its  displacement  from  one 
zone  to  another. 

b)  To  make  a  levy  of  the  agricultural  machines  available  in  the  pro- 
vince and  facilitate  the  greatest  possible  use  of  them. 

c)  To  keep  count  of  variations  in  the  area  devoted  to  each  crop 
within  the  province,  to  notify  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  causes  for 
changes,  and  make  suggestions  with  a  view  to  using  uncultivated  land  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent, 

d)  To  regulate  and  facilitate,  by  means  of  agreements  with  Commis- 
sions of  Agriculture  in  adjacent  provinces,  migrations  from  one  province 
to  another,  according  to  the  supply  of  labour  available  and  the  needs  of 
agriculture. 

The  officials  of  communes,  the  inspectors  of  industry  and  labour,  the 
holders  of  the  peripatetic  chairs  of  agriculture,  and,  generally,  all  officials 
depending  on  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  all  those  nominated  to 
legally  recognized  agricultiural  institutions  and  to  social  institutions  sub- 
sidized by  public  authority,  are  bound  to  give  their  aid,  when  asked,  to 
these  Provincial  Commissions. 


♦  * 

a.  RUIZES  FOR  GRANTING  TKE  TEMPORARY  USE  OF  AGRICLT^TURAL  MACHINES. 

Among  measures  favouring  agriculturists  lately  adopted  by  the  Ital- 
ian government,  one  which  deserves  notice  is  that  allowing  the  Minister 
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of  Agriculture  (Decree  of  6  June  19 15,  No.  826)  to  make  large  purchases 
of  agricultural  motors  and  machines  of  which  agriculturists  and  rural  or- 
ganizations will  be  allowed  the  temporary  use.  Machines  thus  bought 
will  be  entrusted  to  the  government  depots  which  are  managed  as  follows  : 

In  every  depot  of  agricultural  machines  and  tools  established  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  there  is,  first,  a  manager  who  is  helped  by  a  secre- 
tary and  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  machines  and  the  dissemination 
of  their  use  according  to  stated  rules. 

By  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  agricultural  schools,  the  committes, 
the  associations,  and  the  private  agriculturists  and  machine-makers,  each 
depot  meets  the  needs  of  rvural  economy  in  a  fixed  district  assigned  to  it 
by  the  ministry. 

The  manager  himself  keeps  a  register  of  all  the  machines,  implements 
and  tools  in  his  depot,  numbering  and  signing  its  pages  himself.  When- 
ever a  machine  or  tool  is  received  he  enters  its  description  in  the  register, 
sends  to  the  ministry  a  receipt  and  cettificate  of  acceptance,  and  notifies 
all  the  local  agricultural  schools,  committees  and  communes,  which  are 
requested   to    notify   the    public. 

Whoever  wishes  to  make  trial  of  the  machines  and  implements  in  the 
depot  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  manager,  stating  which  machine  or  tool 
he  wants,  the  place  in  which  it  will  be  used  and  the  time  for  which  he  in- 
tends to  employ  it. 

The  manager  may  exact  from  any  applicant  that  he  give  as  surety 
for  the  price  at  which  the  machine  is  inventoried  a  person  known  to  be 
solvent,  or  deposit  a  sum  equal  to  such  price.  Thus  it  becomes  possible 
to  cover  the  loss  of  a  lent  machine,  or  the  cost  of  necessary  repairs,  at  the 
expense  of  the  applicant.  The  schools  and  agricultural  committees  are 
exempt  from  obHgation  to  give  a  guaranteee. 

When  a  manager  receives  applications  from  agricultural  schools,  com- 
mittees or  individuals  outside  the  district  assigned  to  his  depot,  he  must 
send  them  to  the  ministry  which  reserves  the  right  to  consider  and  decide 
on  them. 

Applications  are  granted  in  the  following  order :  first  those  of  the 
schools,  then  those  of  the  committees  and  of  associations  existing  in  the 
general  interest  of  agriculture,  then  those  of  members  of  the  committees, 
and  finally  those  of  private  agriculturists  and  of  machine-makers  who  wish 
to  study  and  copy  the  depot's  machines  in  their  workshops. 

Applications  of  the  same  kind  are  dealt  with  in  order  of  priority.  When 
there  are  a  ntunber  of  applications  for  the  same  machine  the  manager 
must  give  the  preference  to  whoever  has  not  yet  made  trial  of  it. 

Without  special  leave  from  the  ministry  machines  must  not  be 
granted  for  more  than  fifteen  days  or  more  than  twice  to  the  same 
individual.  But  they  may  be  granted  more  frequently  and  for  a  longer 
time  to  ^ricultural  committees  and  schools. 

The  grantee  is  responsible  from  tke  moment  at  which  he  signs  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  machine.  All  costs  of  transport  and  maintenance^  and  of 
or(finar>'  and  other  repairs  are  chargeable  to  him. 
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For  every  day  for  which  the  return  of  the  machine  is  delayed  beyond 
the  term  of  the  grant,  the  grantee  must  pay  a  fine  as  compensation  and  in- 
terest. Its  amount  will  be  previously  determined  by  the  manager  of  the 
depot  according  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  machine. 

When  the  machine  is  returned  a  report  must  be  made,  noting  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  brought  back  to  the  depot. 

Persons  who  have  used  the  machines  must,  when  returning  them,  pre- 
sent a  detailed  report  on  results  obtained,  costs  incurred,  and  the  conditions 
of  weather  and  place  in  which  trial  of  them  has  been  made.  In  this  report 
all  results  must  be  carefully  compared  with  those  which  would  have  been 
obtained  had  ordinary  expedients  been  used  and  customary  local  prac- 
tices followed.  In  making  calculations  allowance  should  be  made  for  inter- 
est on  the  sum  employed  to  purchase  the  machine  or  implement  and  for 
amortization.  The  manager  must  refuse  to  grant  further  machines  to  per- 
sons who  have  neglected  to  obey  this  provision  which  is  of  evident  utility. 

Finally,  in  the  first  month  of  &^eTy  year  the  manager  must  present  to 
the  ministry  a  complete  report  of  the  trials  of  the  machines  and  imple- 
ments in  his  depot  during  the  preceding  year.  In  forwarding  this  report 
he  must  suggest  the  replacement  of  machines  which  no  longer  meet  local 
needs,  either  because  they  have  undergone  depreciation  or  because  agri- 
tural  mechanics  have  progressed.  At  the  same  time  he  must  communi- 
cate any  desires  for  new  machines,  of  more  recent  or  more  perfect  pattern, 
which  have  been .  expressed  to  him. 

3.  THH  FOUNDATION  OF  AN  **  ISTITUTO  AUTONOMO  DI  BONIFICVMENTO  AGRA- 
RIO  E  DI  COI^ONIZZAZIONE  PER  LA  SARDEGXA  ".  —  GazzeUa  Vfficiale  del  Regno 
d*Italia,  No.  249,  Rome,  23  October  1916. 

By  a  decree  of  the  General  Lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom,  No.  13 16, 
dated  3  September  1916,  there  has  been  founded  at  Sauluri  (Cagliari)  an 
autonomous  institute  of  agricultural  beneficence  and  of  colonization  for 
Sardinia,  and  it  has  received  for  fifty  years  the  use  of  the  experimental 
estate,  formed  on  25  November  19 15,  which  comprises  the  large  property 
called  "  Stabilimento  Vittorio  Emanuele  ". 

This  institute  is  obliged  gradually  to  provide  for  works  of  agricultural 
benefit,  land  improvement  and  colonization,  and  for  the  division  of  its 
land  into  farms  which  will  be  granted  to  cultivators  ;  all  according  to  plans 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  tasks  the  institute  may  receive  preferential 
loans,  and  also  advances  and  loans  from  institutions  of  land  or  agricultural 
credit  and  savings  banks. 

It  is  further  charged  to  promote  the  foundation  of  an  agricultural 
bank  and  agricultural  union,  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  cultivators.  It 
may  also  promote  such  co-operative  consumers',  labourers'  and  producers' 
associations  as  co-operative  dairies,  oilmills,  cellars  etc. 
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The  institute  is  ruled  by  an  administrative  council  composed  of  two 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  two  of  the  Ministry  of  Pub- 
He  Works  and  one  of  the  Ministry  of  Finances  —  all  of  whom  are  nomi- 
nated by  royal  decree  — .  and  of  a  technical  manager. 

The  administrative  council  manages  the  property  of  the  institute, 
nominates  its  employees,  and  sees  that  it  pursues  the  objects  which  have 
been  cited.  The  councillors  hold  office  for  three  years  and  may  be  re- 
elected.    They  nominate  a  chairman  from  among  themselves. 

The  technical  manager  is  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  institute, 
already  defined  :  he  prescribes  and  inspects  systems  of  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural works,  and  provides  for  the  execution  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
administrative  council. 

The  institute  converts  the  returns  from  its  property  into  its  own  in- 
come, which  it  uses  to  extinguish  the  loans  it  contracts  and  to  pay  the  costs 
of  administration  and  agriculture  and  of  the  maintenance  of  works  of  bene- 
ficence, as  well  as  to  meet  every  other  necessary  expense  and  to  form  a 
fund   intended  for  later  agricultural  improvements. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  acts,  through  an  especial  organization, 
as  superintendent  and  guardian  of  the  institute  and  of  the  agricultural 
enterprise  accessory  to  it. 


4.  NATIOXAX  CHARITY  FOR  THE  ORPHANS  OF  PKASANTS  KITJ^Ed'iN  THE  \VAR4 
Constitution  approved  by  a  decret-  of  the  Geneial  lyieutcnancy  ot  the  kingdom,  6  August 
1016,  No.  1025.  Gazzeita  Uffitialc  del  Regno  d'liaiia,  No.  201,  Rome,  26  August  1016. 

We  have  already  alluded  (i)  to  the  great  movement  which  has  for 
some  time  been  spreading  in  Italy  in  favour  of  helping  the  orphans  of  peas- 
ants killed  in  the  war,  and  also  the  active  propaganda  of  the  Istitnto  na- 
zionale  dell  a  mutualitd  agraria  for  the  foundation  of  agricultural,  colonies 
especially  designed  for  the  reception  of  these  orphans  and  their  education 
in  their  fathers'  calHngs.  In  order  better  to  direct  and  co-ordinate  this 
movement  there  has  recently  been  formed  in  Rome  the  Opera  nazionale  per 
gli  orfani  del  conladini  morti  in  guerra  e  per  i  figli  dei  contadini  rest  in  guerra 
permanentemente  inabili  al  lavoro,  a  national  charity  for  the  orphans  of  peas- 
ants killed  in  the  war  and  for  the  children  of  peasants  permanently  dis- 
abled by  the  war,  which  acquired  status  as  a  corporation  having  a  moral 
aim  by  a  decree  dated  6  August  19 16,  No.  1025.     Its  objects  are  : 

a)  to  see  that  aid  is  given  to  the  orphans  of  peasants  by  special  lo- 
cal protective  agencies  (2)  or  other  in.stitutions ; 

(i)  Sec  International  Reiieii)  of  A iin cultural  Economics,  March  i()i6. 

(2)  S^e  in  this  connection  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Mario Casalini,  gcmial  secretar>' 
of  the  charity,  "  1,'Assistcnza  agli  orfani  dei  contadini.  I  patronati,  la  loro  organ izzazione 
il  loro  funzionamento  •'.  Chiusi,  typ.  Ccrcre,  ir>i6. 
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b)  to  promote  and  favour  the  formation  of  protective  agencies  and 
agricultural  colonies  in  the  various  districts  of  Italy,  with  a  view  to  receiv- 
ing such  of  these  orphans  and  children  of  peasants  as  cannot  obtain  either 
help  or  a  fit  technical  education  within  their  families ; 

c)  to  co-ordinate  the  activity  of  local  protective  agencies,  agricultural 
agencies,  and  other  institutions  having  analogous  aims; 

d)  to  promote  one  or  more  institutions  capable  of  being  connected 
with  the  existing  institutions  of  agricultural  credit,  in  order  to  help  the  or- 
phans to  buy  small  rural  holdings  which  they  will  themselves  farm  when 
they  have  reached  majority. 

Wherever  there  are  already  protective  agencies  or  agricultural  colo- 
nies, legally  constituted  and  recognized  by  the  charity,  the  duty  of  helping 
the  peasants'  children  generally  falls  on  them.  Where  there  are  none  the 
charity  renders  especial  aid  to  these  orphans  by  means  of  delegates. 

When  it  has  accomplished  its  duty  to  the  orphans  of  peasants  killed 
in  the  war  it  will  extend  its  benefits  to  other  peasants'  orphans.  To  com- 
pass its  aims  it  disposes  of  a)  the  eventual  income  of  its  property ;  b)  tlie 
annual  subscriptions  of  ordinary  niembers  and  subscribing  societies ;  c)  the 
subscriptions  of  honorary  members;  d)  the  donations,  legacies,  tempor- 
ary donations  and  extraordinary  income  which  will  eventually  accrue  to 
it.  Its  members  belong  to  the  following  categories :  a)  members  giving  a 
donation,  in  other  words  all  co-operative  and  mutual  aid  institutions  which 
contribute  more  than  50  liras  a  year ;  b)  ordinary  members,  those  sub- 
scribing 10  Uras  a  year ;  c)  benef actory  societies,  namely  every  institution, 
ministry,  province,  commune,  savings  bank,  chamber  of  commerce,  or- 
gatiization  or  individual  giving  an  annual  subsidy  of  at  least  100  liras ; 
d)  perpetual  honorary  members,  namely  institutions  which  make  one  con- 
tribution of  at  least  100  liras. 

The  capital  paid  by  the  honorary  members  is  inalienable,  and  only  its 
income  can  be  used  to  constitute  or  complete  maintenance  bursaries  for 
the  orphans. 

There  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary  general  assemblies  of  members. 
The  former  meets  once  a  year  to  discuss  and  approve  the  report  of  the 
charity's  moral  and  technical  activity  and  to  choose  the  general  council. 
Its  resolutions  are  fully  valid  if  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  regularly  inscribed 
members  be  present  at  it,  or  one  hour  after  the  time  indicated  in  the  invitation 
to  the  meeting  for  its  opening,  whatever  number  of  members  be  present. 
When  there  is  question  of  modifying  the  by-laws  one  fifth  of  the  members 
are  needed  to  constitute  a  quorum.  Resolutions  are  passed  by  an  absolute 
majority. 

This  charity  is  managed  by  a  general  council  of  twenty-nine  members 
who  elect  from  among  themselves  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  and 
an  executive  committee  consisting  of  the  president,  the  vice-president  of 
oldest  standing,  five  ordinary  members  of  the  council  and  a  secretary. 
The  members  of  the  council  and  the  executive  committee  hold  office  for 
three  years. 

The  council  meets  regularly  twice  a  year.     It  administers  the  charity's 
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property,  and  approves  reports  for  the  general  meeting  and  balance-sheets 
drawn  up  by  the  executive  committee.  The  latter  administers  the  charity 
within  the  limits  of  its  budget,  and  prepares  and  submits  to  the  general 
council  budgets  and  balance-sheets,  the  report  on  the  moral  and  techpical 
activity  of  the  charity,  etc : 

If  the  general  meeting  should  decide  to  dissolve  the  charity  its  pro- 
perty will  pass  to  the  National  Bank  of  Thrift. 

Propaganda  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  the  agricultural  colonies 
and  protective  agencies,  already  mentioned,  has  met  with  excellent  re- 
sults :  there  are  already  several  agricultural  colonies ;  and  numerous  pro- 
tective agencies  for  the  assistance  of  peasants'  orphans  have  been  consti- 
tuted, especially  by  the  initiative  of  provinces,  each  of  which  will  have  its 
own  agency.  There  is  in  Italy  a  typical  example  of  institutions  of  this 
kind,  the  Opera  per  I'assistenza  e  la  educazione  professionale  degli  orfani 
dei  lavoratori  della  terra,  a  charity  for  aiding  and  technically  educating  the 
orphans  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  province  of  Bologna. 


* 


5.  AN  IMPORTANT  SCHEME  FOR  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  PRO  VINCI  Aly  INSTITU- 
TION OF  SOCIAL  AID.  Communicated  by  the  provincial  deputation  of  Bergamo  on 
7  April  1916. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  provincial  council  of  Bergamo  the  found- 
ation was  proposed  of  a  large  institution  of  social  aid  which  should  be 
formed  on  the  initiative  of  the  provincial  deputation,  and  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  all  public  and  private  institutions  "  interested  in  and  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  public  health  and  t^e  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
the  working  classes  ".  The  proposed  institution  would  act  through  two 
sections  —  a  hygienic  and  sanitary  and  a  social  and  economic  section.  It 
would  be  the  task  of  the  latter : 

I.  Statistics :  a)  To  collect,  collate  and  publish  information  as  to  la- 
bour —  chiefly  in  regard  to  its  organization  and  renumeration  in  Italy 
and  in  foreign  countries,  preferably  those  to  which  there  was  emigration ; 
and  as  to  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital ;  the  number  and  conditions 
of  labourers  and  the  conditions  of  unemployment ;  strikes  and  their  causes 
and  results;  &nd  the  number,  causes  and  consequences  of  accidents  to 
workmen ;  b)  To  discover  the  development  of  the  retrogression  and  the 
technical  and  economic  conditions  of  social  institutions  in  the  province,  as 
well  as  their  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  and  on  the 
progress  of  agriculture. 

II.  Legislation :  c)  To  disseminate  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of 
social  legislation,  and  to  undertake  all  the  studies  and  researches  in  matters 
of  legislatioiu  which  the  government,  the  higher  council  of  labour  or  other 
institutions  should  require. 
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III.  Inspectorate :  d)  To  see  that  all  social  and  labotir  legidation  was 
applied,  and  denounce  those  contravening  it  to  the  competent  authorities. 

IV.  Conciliation :  e)  To  settle  amicably  disputes  between  employers 
and  worlanen  and  between  the  latter  and  contractors,  and  in  general  all 
disputes  as  to  agreements  relative  to  labour  contracts. 

V.  Placing  of  labour:  f)  To  place  workmen  and  wage-earners,  receiv- 
ing offers  of  and  demands  for  work,  bringing  workmen  and  employers 
together,  and  facilitating  the  conclusion  of  contracts. 

VI.  Thrift,  mutual  aid,  co-operation :  g)  To  contribute  generally  to  a 
large  development  of  saving,  thrift,  mutual  aid  and  co-operation  in  the 
working  classes,  and  to  render  the  organization  of  mutual  and  co-opera- 
tive societies  more  eflScient  by  co-ordinating  them  in  federal  institutions ; 
and  especially ;  h)  To  induce  working  people,  by  means  of  an  active  propa- 
ganda and  increased  assistance,  to  join  individually  or  collectiveh^  the 
Cassa  naztonale  di  previdenza  per  I'invaliditd  e  la  vecchiaia  degli  operai,  a 
national  thrift  bank  providing  against  the  disablement  and  old  age  of  work- 
ing people,  and  other  government  institutions  of  thrift  (Cassa  naztonale 
di  assicurazione  per  gVinfortuni  degli  operai  sul  lavoro,  National  Fund  for 
Insurance  against  the  Accidents  of  Labour) ;  i)  To  popularize  rules  for  the 
constitution  and  the  successful  working  of  co-operative  associations  of  cre- 
dit, labour,  production,  consumption  etc.  ;  thrift  and  mutual  societies  in 
their  different  forms ;  societies  for  mutual  insurance  against  mortality 
among  live  stock,  damage  done  by  fire  or  hail  and  the  accidents  of  labour ; 
mutual  aid  societies  ;  mutual  educational  and  forestry  societies,  etc.  :  as 
well  as  all  institutions  aiming  at  the  moral  and  material  improvement  of 
the  masses ;  and  to  help  the  establishment  of  such  societies  on  the  most 
scientific  and  practical  models;  ;)  To  help  and  to  superintend  all  the 
economic  institutions  by  means  of  frequent  inspections,  inducing  them  to 
keep  regular  accounts,  and  directing  co-operative  and  mutual  organization 
towards  a  uniform  system  of  book-keeping  which  would  produce  scientific 
and  uniform  records  fitted  to  be  the  material  of  statistical  labour. 

This  section  proposes  to  reach  its  aim :  a)  By  propaganda,  oral  and 
written  ;  assistance  given  to  the  social  and  economic  institutions  in  the  mat- 
ter of  technique  and  book-keeping ;  legal  advice  and  aid  in  the  matter  of 
giving  opinions,  solving  problems,  arranging  reconciliations,  etc.  (peripa- 
tetic chair  of  thrift  and  mutuality) ;  b)  By  competitions,  exhibitions  or  other 
forms  of  encouragement  to  the  better  economic  institutions,  and  by  propa- 
ganda and  social  aid. 

There  would  be  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution :  a)  an 
annual  sum  allotted  by  the  province  and  provided  by  a  special  fund; 
b)  the  annual  contributions  or  subsidies  of  public  or  private  institutions 
(ministries,  national  bank  of  thrift,  savings  bank,  communes,  agricultural 
societies,  etc.) ;  c)  the  donations  and  legacies  which  might  accrue ;  d)  various 
income. 

To  take  charge  of  the  administration  and  working  of  the  institution 
there  would  be  a  council  of  eleven  members  —  six  of  them  chosen  by  the 
provincial  council  and  five  by  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  soci- 
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eties  which  had  contributed  to  the  institute  — ,  an  executive  committee, 
and  a  committee  of  official  arbitrators  having  three  effective  members 
and  two  vice-members. 


UNITED  STATES. 


OVERTIME  IN  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CANNING  AND  PACKING  INDUSTRY 
OP  OREGON.  -7-  Monthly  Review  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington, 
July  191 5. 

The  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  published  under  date  of 
26  May  1914  an  order  providing  for  the  issue  of  emergency  overtime  per- 
mits to  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  and  packing  establishments.  Such 
overtime  is  not  to  be  permitted  for  more  than  six  calendar  weeks,  and  the 
whole  working  time,  including  overtime,  is  not  to  exceed  sixty  hours  in  any 
calendar  week  nor  ten  hours  in  any  day.     The  following  is  the  order  in  full. 

*'  Take  Notice  :  That  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  by  chapter 
35,  General  Laws  of  Oregon,  1915,  the  industrial  wdfare  commission  has 
investigated  the  emergency  overtime  requirements  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table canning  and  packing  industry  of  Oregon  and  finds  that  for  six  (6) 
weeks  of  each  year  the  aforesaid  industry  requires  emergency  overtime  be- 
yond the  fifty-four  (54)  hours  a  week  prescribed  as  maximiun  hours  for  wo- 
men workers  in  such  industry  in  I.  W.  C.  Orders  No.  2  and  No.  5. 

"  Wherefore,  the  industrial  welfare  commission  authorizes  and  per- 
mits the  employment  of  adult  women  in  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  and 
packing  establishments  in  the  State  of  Oregon  for  more  than  fifty-four  (54) 
hours  a  week  under  the  following  conditions  and  rules  which  the  afore- 
said commission  hereby  today  determines  and  prescribes  : 

"  (i)  Such  emergency  overtime  shall  not  be  permitted  for  more  than 
six  (6)  calendar  weeks,  from  May  i  to  December  i  in  any  year. 

"  (2)  The  emergency  overtime  shall  not  exceed  the  fifty-four  (54) 
hours  a  week  now  prescribed  by  I.  W.  C.  Orders  No.  2  and  No.  5  by  more 
than  six  (6)  hours  for  any  calendar  week. 

"  (3)  Nothing  in  this  permit  or  order  shall  be  interpreted  as  authoriz- 
ing the  employment  of  any  woman  for  more  than  ten  (10)  hours  in  any 
day. 

"  (4)  Such  emergency  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  (25c)  an  hour  ;  and  the  earnings  for  emergency  over- 
time shall  in  no  case  be  included  in  the  weekly  minimum  wage  prescribed 
by  the  rulings  of  the  commission,  but  shall  in  every  case  be  over  and  above 
the  weekly  minimum  wage  prescribed  by  I.  W.  C.  Orders  No.  2  and  No.  5 
for  adult  women  workers.. 

"  (5)  The  owner  or  manager  of  every  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery 
or  packing  establishment  in  Oregon  employing  women  under  this  emer- 
gency overtime  permit  shall  furnish  the  industrial  welfare  commission  on 
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or  before  the  5th  day  of  each  month  a  transcript,  duly  verified  as  hereinaf- 
ter provided,  of  the  weekly  time  and  pay  roll  of  each  woman  who  has  work- 
ed more  than  fifty-four  (54)  hours  in  any  one  week  of  the  preceding  month. 
Said  transcript  shall  furnish  the  name  and  employee  number  of  each  wo- 
man employee. 

"  (6)  Said  transcript  shall  be  verified  by  said  owner  or  manager  or 
some  person  in  his  behalf  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  by  subscribing  and 
swearing  to  a  statement  that  said  transcript  is  a  full,  true  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  overtime  worked  by  and  the  wages  paid  to  each  and  every 
woman  who  has  worked  overtime  ". 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabilc 
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Part  I :  Co-operation  and  Association 


GERMANY. 


THE  GENERAIv  RAIFFEISEN  FEDERATION 
IN  1914-1915  {concluded)  (i). 


§  2.  The  Rurai,  Banks  (Spar-  und  Darlehnskassenvereine) 


The  rural  banks  constitute  80  per  cent  of  all  the  5,680  co-operative 
societies  belonging  to  the  General  Raiffeisen  Federation,  for  they  number 
4,598.  At  the  end  of  1914  there  were  4,558  rural  banks.  In  1915  forty- 
eight  more  joined  the  federation  while  eight  left  it.  The  increase  was 
therefore  one  of  forty  societies.     In  1914  it  had  been  one  of  seventy-three. 

All  the  rural  banks  are  unlimited  liabiUty  societies. 

The  report  on  these  societies  for  1914  was  presented  by  4,421  rural 
banks  —  137  of  them  not  reporting  because  their  whole  staffs  had  been 
mobilized. 

The  4,421  societies  included  485,416  members,  that  is  an  average  of 
no  for  one  society.  The  increase  since  1913  was  one  of  8,839  members, 
the  membership  of  1913  having  increased  by  15,206  on  that  of  1912,  which 
year  had  recorded  an  increase  of  17,069  on  191 1. 

The  capital  in  shares  of  the  4,421  rural  banks  was  5,057,345  marks  (2), 
the  reserve  fund  32,778,993  marks,  the  working  capital  827,605,640  marks. 

The  turnover  was  less  in  1914  thaCn  in  previous  years,  namely  :  1914  — 
1,435,215,859  marks  ;  1913  —  1,572,013,669  marks  ;  1912  —  1,573*887,576 
marks. 

The  decrease  is  a  result  of  the  restriction  of  credit  during  the  war. 


(i)  See  first  part  in  our  issue  for  February  191 7,  page  z. 
(2)  I  mark  =  about  11  V4  d,  at  par. 
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Savings. 

Savings  amounted  to  82  per  cent,  of  the  year's  capital,  namely 
682,618,933  marks,  and  had  increased  by  33,956,963  marks  on  those  of 

1913. 

The  increase  did  not  however  arise  out  of  increased  payments  but 
out  of  a  diminution  of  deductions,  as  appears  from  the  following  figures  : 

Payments  Deductions 

I912 204,175,046       168,881,862 

I9I3 214,520,120       173,843,266 

1914 I95»843»529  152,286,744 

Savings  paid  in  were  less  in  1914  than  in  1913  and  1912.  But  since 
here  also  the  amount  of  deductions  was  less  an  increase  in  the  total  amount 
of  savings  resulted. 

The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  banks  to  savers  was  from  3  to  6  per 
cent.,  having  been  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  in  1913- 

Current  Accounts  at  the  Central  Bank, 

At  the  end  of  1914  the  rural  banks  had  debited  current  accounts  at 
the  Central  Bank  amoimting  to  68,772,537  marks.  The  debt  was  less  by 
9,819,567  marks  than  its  amount  in  1913  and  less  by  8,430,541  marks 
than  its  amount  in  1912. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  decrease  in  current  account  liabilities  and  tlie 
increase  in  current  account  credit  the  rural  banks,  which  were  the  debtors 
of  the  Central  Bank  before  the  war,  had  become  its  creditors,  for  their  cre- 
dit accounts  with  this  bank  reached  the  siun  of  95,139,579  marks  as  against 
78,302,126  marks  in  1913. 

Credit  for  Fixed  Terms, 

Such  credit  amounted  to  61.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  assets  of  the  rural 
banks,  namely  499,673,745  marks  out  of  832,006,308  marks. 

The  increase  since  1913  was  of  about  eight  million  marks  but  it  re- 
sulted, as  the  following  figiues  will  show,  not  on  increased  new  credit 
but  on  diminished  repajrments : 

Credit  granted  Repayments 

1913 98,763>252  70776,473 

1914 72,001,670  57*306,084 

The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  members  to  the  rural  banks  was  from 
3  Vi  to  8  %  per  cent.,  as  compared  to  its  rate  of  from  3  to  7  per  cent. 
in  1913- 
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Current  Accounts  with  Members.  * 

The  currents  account  of  the  societies'  banks  and  their  members  increase 
from  year  to  year.  In  1914,  3,536  rural  banks  —  80  per  cent,  of  them  — 
had  opened  current  accounts  with  their  members. 

The  total  amounts  of  these  current  accounts  were  as  follows  : 

Credit  current  accounts 45.152    for    123,722,498    marks 

Debit  »  ))       24,606  32,567,379        » 

A  new  circumstance  appeared  in  connection  with  these  accounts. 
Previously  the  sums  paid  by  members  into  the  banks  were  always  less 
than  those  paid  by  banks  to  members,  but  in  1914  the  converse  was  true,. 
as  appears  from  the  following  figures  : 

Payments  by  Members        Payments  by  Banks 

1912 132,879,067  I44i539'i39 

1913 136,225,301  149,073,587 

.  1914 131,203,766  127,860,370 


If  the  totals  of  incoming  and  outgoing  sums  be  examined  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  are  reached : 

1.  The  total  receipts  —  payments  of  members  in  savings  and  to  cur- 
rent accounts,  repayments  of  debts  by  members,  credit  granted  by  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  —  ,  and  the  total  disbursements  —  credit  granted  to  members, 
repayments  of  sums  due  to  members  and  to  the  Central  Bank  —  were  less 
than  in  previous  years. 

2,  The  total  receipts  exceeded  the  total  disbursements.  This  is  the 
contrary  of  what  was  true  of  earlier  years  and  is  explained  by  the  restrict- 
ed credit  granted  during  the  war : 


Total  Receipts 

Total  Disbursements 

I9I2. 

.    .    .     407,214,867  marks 

423,903,591  marks 

I9I3.     .  ■ 

.  .  .    421,521,894     » 

421,680,105      » 

I9I4. 

.  .  .   384.353,379    » 

352,148,784      » 

In  addition  to  credit  transactions  many  rural  banks  buy  and  sell 
nierchandise  on  behalf  of  their  members. 

The  purchase  of  merchandise  was  practised  by  3,917  rural  banks. 
The  value  of  the  bought  merchandise  was  54,326,650  marks  as  against 
68,641,827  marks  in  1914. 
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The  details  of  purchases  show  that  the  following  sums  were  spent  on 
the  following  articles  in  the  two  years  compared : 


Manure.      . 

.    .         21,892,942  marks 

23,979»835  marks 

Forage. 

i7>476,904      » 

19,899,825      » 

Combustibles 

6,456,275      » 

6,973,625      >) 

v^eecLs.     •    . 

2,189,015      » 

2,532,716      )) 

Machines. 

910,322      » 

1,344,194.      » 

Various.     . 

6,049,771      » 

4,451,265      »  . 

The  sale  of  merchandise  for  members  was  unimportant,  special  co-oper- 
ative societies  having  been  created  for  this  object.  The  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise sold  by  the  rural  banks  was  2,743,861  marks. 

For  the  4,421  rural  banks  the  year's  books  were  closed  showing  : 
a  profit  in  the  case  of 

3,884  which  realized  altogether  3,212,113  marks  of  profit; 
a  loss  in  that  of  516       »       lost  »  523,214      »    . 


Twenty-one  realized  neither  a  loss  nor  a  profit. 
The  net  profits  were  therefore  2,688,899  marks,  as  against  2,852,416 
marks  in  the  previous  year. 


§  3.  Co-operative  Societies  of  Consumption,  Production  and 

Labour. 


At  the  end  of  1914,  1045  co-operative  societies  of  this  kind  belonged 
to  the  General  Raiffeisen  Federation.  In  1915  it  was  joined  by  thirty- 
six  more  while  fifteen  ceased  to  belong,  so  that  the  total  membership 
was  1066,  distributed  as  follows : 
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I.  Co-operative  Consumers'  Societies 

II.  Co-operative  Producers' Societies 

1.  Dairies 310 

2.  Cellars 44 

3.  Distilleries 52 

4.  Essication  of  Potatoes  ...  16 

5.  Granaries 20 

6.  Sale  of  Live  Stock    ....  26 

7.  Various 20 

III.  Co-operative  I^abour  Societies.  417  414 

1.  Threshing 82  83        . 

2.  Employment  of  Electric  Pow- 

er        316  315 

3.  Various 19  16 

IV.  Co-operative  Breeding  and  Pas- 

turage Societies  20  22 

V.  Co-operative  Sodeties   of   Arti- 

sans and  Tradesmen  ...  9  9 

VI.  Various 60  67 


31  December 

1914 

31  December  1915 

51 

65 

488 

309 

43 
52 

17 
20 
28 
20 

489 

These  societies  had  the  following  forms : 


1914  1915 


Unlimited  liability  societies 262  258 

Limited  »  »      .   \    .    .    .         760  782 

It  is  seen  that  those  of  the  second  kind  had  become  more  numerous, 
those  of  the  first  fewer.  In  the  case  of  all  the  kinds  of  co-operative  socie- 
ties which  have  been  enumerated  the  prevalent  type  is  that  of  a  limited 
liability  society,  except  in  the  case  of  collective  cellars  which  are  held  by 
unhmited  liability  societies  in  forty  out  of  forty-three  cases. 

Of  all  the  co-operative  societies  existing  at  the  end  of  1914  only  807 
reported  on  their  business.  Owing  to  the  mobilization  of  their  staffs  215 
made  no  report. 


I.  Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Merchandise, 

At  the  end  of  1914  there  were  fifty-one  consumers'  co-operative  socie- 
ties and  twenty  co-operative  granaries.  During  1915  there  were  fourteen 
new  adhesions,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  eighty-five  socie- 
ties, seventy-five  having  limited  and  ten  unlimited  liability.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  forty-eight  reported  on  their  business  in  1914. 
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The  total  number  of  their  members  was  4,109.  Their  capital  in  shares 
was  901,755  marks,  their  reserve  fund  929,929  mark,  and  their  year's 
capital  12,358,026  marks.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  capital  of  the  un- 
limited liability  co-operative  societies  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  those 
having  limited  liability. 

Purchases  were  le§s  important  than  in  previous  years  owing  to  the 
small  .quantities  of  goods  on  the  markets.  The  societies  bought  the  follow- 
ing amounts  on  behalf  of  their  members  : 

manure 373»7o6     zentners  (i) 

forage.     . 35i»278  » 

seeds 10,338  » 

The  total  value  of  the  goods  thus  bought  was  5,955,745  marks  as 
against  9,364,538  marks  in  1913. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  sold  on  behalf  of  members  was 932,296  marks 

44  societies  closed  their  year's  books  showing  a  total  profit  of 479,997       » 

2»              »            »»            »            »»>      loss     » ii93i       » 

2       ->  •  »         D  »  »  no  profit  or  loss. 

The  total  net  profits  thus  amounted  to 478,066      9 

2.  Dairies. 

There  were  310  of  these  at  the  end  of  1914.  In  1915  one  other  joined 
and  two  retired  from  membership,  and  therefore  at  the  end  of  1915  there 
were  309  —  149  having  unlimited  and  160  having  limited  liability.  Only  286 
reported  on  their  business,  277  of  these  owning  their  own  premises  while 
eleven  held  them  on  lease. 

The  number  of  their  members  was  25,038.  Their  capital  in  shares 
was  1,204,928  marks,  their  reserve  fund  2,478,715  marks  and  their  year's 
capital  14,760,648  marks. 

If  the  large  capital  employed  in  these  enterprises  (8,748,583  marks) 
be  considered  it  is  seen  that  they  ought  to  seek  for  more  capital  of  their 
own. 

The  data  as  to  the  delivery  of  milk  have  been  furnished  b^-  only  231 
societies,  and  show  a  yield  of  258,439,247  litres  (2)  of  milk ;  and  633,711 
kilogrammes  (3)  of  cream,  representing  4,119,122  litres  of  milk  —  that  is 
a  total  of  262,558,369  litres  of  milk. 


(i)  I  zentner  =110  lbs. 

(2)  I  litre  =  0.88  quart. 

(3)  I  kilogramme  =  2.2  lbs. 
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For  the  milk  and  cream  delivered  26,373,553  marks,  or  an  average  of 
0.102  mark  a  litre,  has  been  paid  to  members. 
The  milk  was  used  as  follows  : 

sold  as  delivered 25,333,368    litres  or    9.8      per  cent 

used  to  produce  cream.       .    .  7,000,000        »    »        2.8  »      » 

»        »        »    cheese.      .    .  11,251,106        »    »        4.4  »      » 

»        »        »  *  butter.      .    .         217,973,895        »    M      84  ))      » 

277  dairies  (i)  dosed  their  books  showing  a  total  profit  of 805,958     marks 

51       *       (2)      »  »         »  »         »        »  loss » 243,245       » 

8       >  a'         »         »  >  no    profit   or  loss.     The  net 

profits  therefore  amounted  altogether  to 562,713     marks 

1914  was  a  less  profitable  year  than  1913. 

3.  The  Collective  Cellars, 

These  numbered  forty-four  at  the  end  of  1914.  In  1915  two  retired 
from  membership  and  there  was  one  new  adhesion.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  total  number  was  therefore  forty-three,  forty  having  unlimited  and 
three  limited  liability.  The  greater  number  of  unlimited  liability  socie- 
ties in  this  group  is  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  them  .were  formed  in 
a  period  in  which  the  RaifFeisen  principles  were  strictly  observed.  Forty- 
one  reported  on  thmi  activity  but  without  much  detail. 

The  number  of  members  was  2,233.  The  capital  in  shares  was  141,853 
marks  (3),  the  reserve  fund  was  175,398  marks  and  the  year's  capital  2,731,389 
marks. 

There  are  no  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  grapes  delivered  to  the  so- 
cieties. 

21  00-operative  cellars  closed  their  year's  books  showing  a  total  profit  of .  .    .    32,392  marks 
17  »  »  »»»»  »B»      loss     »  .  .    .  128,082     » 

3  »  »  »         »         »         D  ,.     neither  profit  nor  loss. 

4.  The  Distilleries. 

There  were  52  of  these  at  the  end  of  1914  and  throughout  1915.  All 
or  nearly  all  the  distilleries  are  in  East  Prussia  where  the  potatoes  which 
are  distilled  are  grown.  Thirty-six  of  them  belonged  to  the  district  feder- 
ation oJE  Dantzig,  nine  to  that  of  Koenigsberg  and  four  to  that  of  Breslau. 
Thirty-one  of  them  have  limited  and  sixteen  unlimited  liability,  while 

(i)  in  1913  :  335  dairies  made  a  profit  of 1,033,098    marks 

(2)     »  1913 :    37        »        »        »    loss      »      159,530        » 


that  is  372       »»        •    net  profit         873,568        > 

(3)  The  societies'  own  capital  was  insufficient  if  the  fixed  capital  necessary  to  the  enter- 
prise be  considered. 
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five  are  not  subject  to  any  rule  of  the  law  on  co-operative  societies.     Only 
thirty-four  reported  on  their  work. 

.  The  total  number  of  their  members  was  617.  Their  capital  in  shares 
was  413,702  marks,  their  reserve  fund  155,789  marks,  their  year's  capi- 
tal 2,240,730  marks  and  their  fixed  capital  1,596,860  marks.  The  capital 
belonging  in  their  own  right  to  the  unlimited  liability  societies  was  equal 
to  6.8  per  cent,  of  their  year's  income.  In  the  case  of  the  limited  liability 
societies,  this  percentage  was  23.7. 

Only  twenty-four  distilleries  have  furnished  data  as  to  their  produc- 
tion. These  had  used  324,519  zentners  of  potatoes,  1,798  zentners  of  beet- 
root, and  1,678  zentners  of  Jerusalem  artichokes.  Of  this  quantity  mem- 
bers had  delivered  only  290,423  zentners  ;  the  rest  had  been  bought  in  the 
.  market.  The  co-operative  societies  had  paid  1.79*  marks  for  the  potatoes 
which  had  been  delivered. 

Owing  to  statutory  restrictions  production  had  been  less  than  in  the 
previous  year. 

5.  Essication  of  Potatoes. 

Only  sixteen  co-operative  societies  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  General 
Raiffeisen  Federation,  two  of  them  have  unlimited  and  twelve  of  them 
limited  liability  while  two  are  not  subject  to  the  law  on  co-operative 
societies. 

All  these  sixteen  societies  reported  on  their 'activity,  as  did  five  other 
societies  which  essicate  potatoes  as  an  accessory  business.  They  comprised 
936  members,  they  had  a  capital  in  shares  of  341,509  marks,  a  reserve 
fund  of  96,935  marks,  a  year's  capital  of  2,255,748  marks  and  a  fixed  cap- 
ital of  1,278,360. 

The  sixteen  societies  treated  1,216,071  zentners  of  potates  by  essica- 
tion, the  other  five  138,173  zentners.  Of  these  quantities  938,512  zent- 
ners were  delivered  by  members  and  109,119  zenters  by  other  producers, 
while  168,440  zentners  were  bought  in  the  market.  The  resultant  produc- 
tion was  of  339,370  zentners  of  potato  flakes  and  32,665  zentners  of  potato 
slices.  The  greater  share  of  these  products  was  remitted  to  the  members 
and  others  from  whom  the  raw  material  had  been  bought,  only  165,161 
zentners  of  flakes  and  5,500  zentners  of  slices  being  sold  in  the  market. 

6.  The  Sale  of  Live  Slock, 

Co-operative  societies  having  this  object  have  only  existed  for  a  few 
years  and  are  all  in  East  Prussia  where  the  production  of  live  stock  is  great- 
ly in  excess  of  the  consxunption. 

There  were  twenty-six  of  them  at  the  end  of  1914,  and  in  1915  there 
were  three  new  adhesions  while  one  society  retired  from  membership.  At 
the  end  of  1915  there  were  therefore  twenty-eight  societies,  namely  eleven 
in  the  Koenigsberg  district  federation,  eight  in  that  of  Dantzig,  seven  in 
that  of  Berlin,  and  two  each  in  those  of  Coblentz  and  Ludwigshafen. 
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All  are  limited  liability  societies.  They  regularly  sell  live  stock  on 
commission.  Only  two  of  them  buy  their  members'  Uve  stock  and  resell 
it  in  the  market  on  their  own  accoimt. 

Only  fourteen  reported  on  their  business  and  they  did  not  give  detail- 
ed data. 

The  number  of  members  was  5,835,  the  capital  in  shares  17,750  marks^ 
the  reserve  fund  109,  320  marks,  the  year's  capital  329,950  marks. 

7.  Co-operative  Threshing  Societies. 

There  were  eighty-two  of  these  at  the  end  of  1914,  and  at  the  end  of 
1915  eighty-three  of  which  fifty-nine  had  limited  and  twenty-five  unlimi- 
ted lidbihty. 

The  data  as  to  their  business  were  furnished  by  seventy-four  societies 
of  whom  twelve  gave  few  details. 

Their  members  numbered  1,907,  their  capital  in  shares  was  101,072 
marks,  their  reserve  fund  37,539  marks,  the  year's  capital  646,965  marks, 
of  which  the  greater  part  was  represented  by  the  value  of  the  machines. 
The  year's  capital  varies  notably  according  to  whether  a  society  owns  or 
hires  its  machines. 

30  societies  closed  their  bcoks  showing  a  total  profit  of 11 1639  marks 

32  »  »  »  8  »  Q  D  loss  » 25,579  ■ 

12        »  »  »  »  »  neither  profit  nor  loss. 

The  losses  result  on  an  insufiicient .  use  of  the  machines.  They  wo^^t 
ed  in  1914  for  36,101  hours,  that  is  on  an  average  582  hours  for  each  so- 
ciety, instead  of  37,835  hours  of  work  and  an  average  of  641  for  one  so- 
ciety as  in  1913. 

8.  Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Employment  of  Electric  Power, 

The  first  co-operative  society  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  1906.  At 
the  end  of  1914  there  were  316  of  them,  and  at  the  end  of  1915  there  were 
315  of  which  nine  had  unlimited  and  307  Umited  liability.  Only  a  few 
societies  own  their  plant :  most  of  them  hire  their  electric  power  on  lease 
from  an  enterprise  and  distribute  it  among  their  members. 

213  of  them  reported  on  their  work  in  1914. 

Their  members  numbered  15,396,  their  capital  in  shares  was  159,490 
marks,  their  reserve  fund  8,364,052  marks,  their  fixed  capital  4,991,445 
marks. 

Ill  societies  closed  their  books  showing  a  total  profit  of 44>365     marks 

97       »  »»»  »»»      loss      » 31,584  » 

5       »  n  »         »  »  neither  profit  nor  loss. 

The  following  table  gives  data  as  to  co-operative  societies  less  import- 
ant than  those  with  which  we  have  dealt : 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVK  OILMILLS  IN  DALMATTA. 


Source  : 

Zmave   (a.)  Die  Oelbaugcnossenschaftcn  in  Dalmatitn-Ocsterreichische  LandwirUchafiliche  Ge- 
nosssnschafispressey  Vienna,  15  and  29  ARril,  13  and  27  May  1915. 


Genhrai,  Remarks. 


There  are  sixteen  co-operative  oilmills  in  Dalmatia,  but  three  of  them 
are  old  societies  without  real  vitality  and  we  will  here  therefore  treat  of 
only  thirteen. 

The  legal  constitution  of  a  co-operative  oilniill  entails  the  following 
f  ormaKties : 

i)  A  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  foimdation  which  constitutes  at  the 
same  time  the  co-operative  society's  first  general  meeting  ; 

2)  A  report  of  the  foundation  meeting  and  of  the  first  general  meet- 
ing ; 

3)  The  drawing  -  up  of  by  -  laws  ; 

4)  A  scheme  for  a  budget  and  for  the  amortization  of  the  capital  in 
shares  ; 

5)  A  joint  declaration  of  adherence  by  the  founder  members  ; 

6)  An  enquiry  as  to  the  average  annual  production  of  the  members  ; 

7)  A  request  signed  by  the  co-operative  society  for  incorporation. 
An  Union  of  Co-operative  Societies  {Zadruzni  savez)  has  its  premises 

at  Spalato  and  Ragusa  ;  and  the  Lnndesknlturrat  for  the  kingdom  of  Dal- 
matia has  established  at  Zara  a  branch  for  olive  oil,  which  is  supported 
by  the  imperial  and  royal  government  and  which  has  among  other 
tasks  that  of  selling  on  commission  oil  remitted  to  it  for  such  purpose  b}' 
the  co-operative  societies. 

All  the  co-operative  societies  have  the  peculiarity  that  their  by-laws 
oblige  each  of  their  members  to  belorjg  to  them  for  at  least  five  years  from 
the  time  at  which  they  become  active. 
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The  following  are  the  thirteen  co-operative  societies  for  the  production 
of  oil,  placed  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  their  foundation  and  first  activity  : 

1908-1909  :  Kali,  Preko,  Zmau. 

1909-1910 :  Igrane,  Janjina. 

1910-1911  Murter,  Praskvica  (which  adhered  to  the  Serbian  Federa- 
tion Savez  sepskih  privrednth  zadruga  na  Primorju  in  Ragusa)  Pucisce. 

1911-1912  :  Banj,  Briso,  If  Veliki,  Tucepi. 

1912-1913  :  Podgora. 

The  membership  of  all  these  societies  has  gradually  risen  from  200  at 
the  end  of  1908-1909  to  about  1,300  at  the  end  of  1913-1914. 

Corporations  --  as  for  instance  communal  banks  —  are  frequently 
among  the  members. 

The  members  of  the  directing  body  and  the  superintending  council 
are  most  frequently  numerous  —  three  to  eleven ;  but  three  to  five  would 
usually  sufiice.  Almost  always  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  prdiminar^' 
initiation  in  their  functions,  a  precaution  which  has  in  several  cases  yielded 
entirely  encouraging  results. 


§  I.  Capitai<  of  Instai.i,ation. 


An  oil  co-operative  society's  capital  of  installation  is  generally  consi 
derable.  being  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  oil  which  should  without 
fail  be  produced,  an  amotmt  which  is  not  ea/sily  determined  in  advance. 
The  almost  complete  lack  of  certain  statistics  with  regard  to  the  local  pro- 
duction of  the  olive  trees,  and  the  realization  of  their  value  and  of  that  of 
olive-oil,  obliges  recourse  tp  valuations.  The  matter  is  complicated  by  an- 
other and  weighty  factor,  namely  the  frequent  desire  of  most  olive-growers 
in  the  society's  district  to  have  actual  proof  of  the  society's  good  results 
before  they  decide  to  adhere  to  it. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  a  small  enterprise  needs  a  relatively  larger 
capital  than  one  which  is  more  important.  The  general  statement  may 
be  made  that  in  view  of  particular  conditions  in  Dalmatia  the  total  costs 
of  installation  should  not  exceed  150  crowns  (i)  per  quintal  (2)  of  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  oil  annually  produced.  Thus  a  society  producing  on  an 
average  50,000  kilogrammes  (3)  should  invest  in  its  own  enterprise  only 
500  X  150  =  75,000  crowns.  Approximate  estimates  show  that  each 
of  the  thirteen  societies  has  on  an  average  an  annual  total  produc- 
tion of  4,000  quintals  and  an  installation  capital  of  more  than  800,000 
crowns,  that  is  more  than  200  crowns  for  each  quintal.  In  recent  years  the 
average  amount  of  oil  produced  has  however  been  less  than  2,000  quintals     1 


(i)  I  crown  »  about  10  ^/^  d  at  par. 
(2)  I  quintal  »  220  lbs. 


(3)  I  kilogramme  =  2  */»  lbs. 
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owing  to  conditions  unfavourable  to  the  harvest  and  the  marketing  of  the 
olives.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  amount  of  installation  capital,. which 
we  have  estimated  at  200  crowns  a  quintal,  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
the  period  in  question  and  surpasses  400  crowns,  which  would  represent  an 
important  and  lasting  increase  in  the  expense  of  producing  the  oil,  an  ope- 
ration lasting  from  forty  to  fifty  days  when  it  takes  place  in  normal 
conditions.  It  seems  however  as  though  the  heavy  burdens  now  incident 
to  the  production,  of  oil  would  give  place  to  more  favourable  circumstances 
in  the  near  future,  if  the  olive  harvest  would  but  return  to  a  normal  level. 

The  costs  of  installation  include  in  substance  thos'C  incurred  in  acquir- 
ing a  site  and  buildings  (real  estate),  as  well  as  machines,  implements  and 
Other  necessaries. 

All  the  thirteen  co-operative  societies  except  that  of  Banj  possess 
mechanical  motor  power. 

Most  of  the  buildings  have  been  specially  erected  for  the  production 
of  oil,  or  at  least  they  have  been  bought  and  adapted  to  theit  new  purpose. 
In  a  few  cases  the  communes  have  freely  placed  building  land  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  promoters.  It  has  happened  that  private  individuals,  themselves 
producers  of  olives,  and  desirous  of  adhering  to  a  co-operative  society  or 
being  among  its  founders,  have  seen  in  its  formation  an  opportunity  to 
speculate  with  their  land.  They  have  in  consequence  given  themselves 
up  to  a  blind  propaganda  in  favour  of  its  formation,  without  for  an  instant 
asking  themselves  if  it  would  supply  a  general  need. 

The  value  of  implements  and  machines  is  generally  double  that  of  real 
estate,  but  this  relation  varies  with  the  number  of  themachines.  The  co-oper- 
ative society  of  Banj,  which  employs  only  manual  labour,  has  implements 
'worth  only  half  as  much  as  its  real  estate. 

The  thirteen  co-operative  oilmills  are  insured  against  fire  with  the  Agram 
co-operative  insurance  society  called  "  Croatia  "  for  a  sura  of  about  700,000 
crowns. 


§  2.  Grants  and  i^acii^ities  for  credit. 

The  State  and  the  province  make  grants  to  the  co-operative  oilmills. 
Hitherto  the  State  has  paid  them  400,000  crowns  and  the  province  60,000 
crowns,  the  total  sum  thus  granted  being  equal  to  half  their  installation 
capital.  The  State's  grant  is  in  the  form  of  annuities  of  from  2,000  to  5,000 
crowns.  As  a  general  rule  grants  must  be  used  for  the  amortization  of 
debts  and  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  the  societies'  balance-sheets. 

Two  thirds  of  the  State's  grant  are  used  to  amortize  debts  incurred  at 
the  time  of  foundation ;  the  other  third  goes  to  the  working  funds  and  may  be 
used  to  cover  working  costs  or  meet  a  year's  deficit.  The  same  conditions 
apply  to  the  provincial  grant.  If  in  spite  of  the  grants  the  year's  business 
still  show  a  deficit,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  relevant  by-laws,  which  allow 
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the  proportional  amortization  of  a  deficit  shown  on  the  balance-sheet  from 
the  shares,  if  the  ordinary  reserve  be  insufficient  to  meet  it. 

The  federation  of  the  co-operative  societies  of  Spalato  decided  some 
time  ago  that  the  credit  granted  to  co-operative  oilmills  must  not  be  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  paid-up  shares.  The  total  amount  of  the 
paid-up  shares  of  the  thirteen  societies  passed  from  6,500  crowns  in  1908-igog 
to  65,000  crowns  in  1913-1914.  The  amount  of  the  impaid-up  shares  is 
unimportant.  The  numer  of  subscribed  shares  is  still  too  small,  averaging 
barely  half  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  namely  25  per  cent,  of  the  working  ca- 
pital. If  the  grants  were  for  any  reason  diminished  the  capital  in  shares  of 
the  co-operative  societies  ought  to  be  proportionately  increased. 


§3.  The  On^Mii,!^. 

In  spite  of  their  evident  advantages  there  are  great  drawbacks  to  the 
oilmills  supplied  with  mechanical  motor  power.  Its  emplojonent  is  only 
advisable  and  permissible  in  the  case  of  important  enterprises  suffering  from 
a  serious  shortage  of  labour.  Mechanical  motor  power  is  useful  above  all 
for  the  propulsion  of  oUve-mills  and  hydraulic  olive-presses  for  which  con- 
siderable force  is  certainly  needed.  It  would  certainly  sometimes  be  more 
profitable  to  small  societies  to  use  manual  labour,  an  olive-mill  being  easily 
worked  by  animal  power  and  hydraulic  presses  by  hand.  The  method  would 
render  considerable  economies  possible,  especially  in  years  of  bad  harvest. 

Moreover  many  co-operative  enterprises  for  oil  production  would  be 
entirely  fitted  to  serve  other  ends  than  those  of  olive-growers.  From  the 
technical  point  of  view  it  ought  for  instance  to  be  possible  to  use  their  plant, 
when  certain  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  for  realizing  the  value  of  grape? 
and  wine.  The  fact  that  they  generally  possess  mechanical  motor  power 
would  allow  a  large  threshing  machine  to  be  employed  in  them  with  pro- 
fit ;  and  one  which  was  moveable  would  provisionally  amply  supply  the  needs 
of  co-operative  oil  societies  which  also  produce  cereals.  At  present  eight 
out  of  the  thirteen  societies  grind  cereals  but  only  rarely  in  a  scientific  way. 
The  society  of  Janjina  has  obtained  the  best  results  in  this  respect.  As  a 
rule  the  miUs  are  used  rapidly  because  there  is  a  lack  of  experienced  master- 
millers.  The  members  of  the  co-operative  societies  are  bound  to  use  the 
co-operative  mills  exclusively.  The  home  production  of  cereals  is  small,  and 
the  collective  purchase  of  varieties  of  seeds  suited  to  the  country  would  be 
most  advisable,  the  more  so  because  the  right  to  import  free  of  customs- 
duties  into  Dalmatia  is  granted  by  the  authorities  orcould  be  obtained  from 
them.  A  cheaper,  larger  and  better  supply  of  bread  could  thus  "be  secured. 
as  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  well  managed  mills,  and  the 
food  supply  of  the  Dalmatian  population  would  benefit  indisputably. 
Various  Raffeisen  funds  (Seoske  blagajne  or  communal  funds)  which  are 
active  locally  or  in  the  neighbourhood  have  joined  the  co-operative  so- 
cieties for  oil  production  as  corporation-members,  in  order  to  give  their 
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own  members  the  opportunity  of  grinding  their  cereals  in  these  societies' 
mills.  At  present  the  cost  of  grinding  must  not  be  less  than  two  crowns  for 
a  quintal  and  must  be  paid  immediately  in  cash.  When  competing  mills 
exist  already,  co-operative  mills  should  not  be  installed.  Mills  worked  by 
hydraulic  power  are  the  least  costly  and  those  worked  by  a  benzine  engine 
the  most  costly.  Those  propelled  by  engines  for  heavy  oil  and  gas  aspira- 
tion engines  cost  less,  but  are  not  adapted  to  important  mills  needing  great 
power.  If  electric  power  can  be  obtained  on  good  terms  an  electric  engine 
is  preferable  to  any  other. 


§  4.  Generai.  Resui*ts. 

To  resume :  the  production  of  olives  and  the  preparation  of  olive-oil 
are  undertaken  by  co-operative  societies  for  this  purpose,  whose  activity  is 
constantly  controlled  by  the  section  for  olive-oil  at  Zara  of  the  Landeskul- 
turrat  of  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.  Sales  are  undertaken  by  this  section  in 
the  capadtj'  of  an  office  for  sales  on  commission.  It  directs,  among  other 
things,,  a  central  warehouse  provided  with  all  modem  technical  improve- 
ments and  able  to  store  from  4,000  to  5,000  quintals  —  that  is  10  per  cent, 
of  the  average  total  of  a  good  harvest  in  Dalmatia.  About  one  tenth  of 
the  Dalmatian  production  seems  indeed  to  be  organized  co-operatively. 

The  costs  of  preparing  olive  oil  —  exclusive  of  those  of  producing  the 
oil  and  the  olives  —  vary  much,  their  average  being  —  according  to  the  re- 
sults obtained  hitherto  —  about  5  crowns  for  100  kilogrammes  of  olives 
or  30  crowns  for  100  kilogrammes  of  oil,  that  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  effective  or  market  vahie  of  the  oil.  These  costs  might  in  time  be  reduced 
by  a  third  or  perhaps  a  half,  given  average  olive  harvests  and  their  econom- 
ical exploitation.  The  section  for  oils  of  the  Landeskultunat  pays  the  co- 
operatve  societies  advances  on  their  oil,  almost  always  at  the  rate  of  the 
market  price  of  common  oil,  and  writes  off  such  advances  against  the  money 
it  eventually  pays  for  the  oil.  The  price  has  latterly  varied  from  85  to 
100  crowns  for  100  kilogrammes  of  oil. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importance  and  the  results  of  realizing 
the  value  of  the  oil  by  a  co-operative  method.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Podgora  co-operative  society  for  oil  production  has  not  yet  deli- 
vered any  oil,  and  also  that  the  figures  which  show  the  oil  circulated  by  the 
central  warehouse,  in  the  capacity  of  an  oflfice  for  sales  on  commission,  are 
really  higher  by  about  a  third  than  those  in  the  table,  because  other  asso- 
ciations and  also  individuals  regularly  deliver  oil  to  be  sold  on  commission 
on  the  same  terms. 
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Year 

Z909-XO 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

X913-I4 

Total 

Number    of   deliyering   co- 
operative societies .... 

Quantity  of  olive-oil.   .   .    . 

Gross  product. \ 

Costs [  Total  .  .    . 

Net  product    ./ 

Gross  product.  \ 

-^.                   (  for  IOC  kilo- 

^^^ 1       grammes. 

Net  product  .] 

7 

632 

94,848 

.1,841 

93,007 

150 

3 

147 

5 

1,487 

186,613 

13,572 

173,041 

125 

9 

116 

12 

2,304 

331.719 

53,268 

278,451 
144 

23 
121 

10 
2,344 
341,724* 
46,880* 

294,844* 
146* 

20* 
126 

3 

85 

11,460* 

1,460* 

10,000* 

135* 

17* 

118* 

6,852  q. 
966,364  K 
117,021   » 

849,343  » 

141   » 

17  . 

124  . 

1 

NB.  —  Several  co-operative  societies  delivered  oil  before  their  machines  were  completely  instAlled 
for  ejcamplc  in  1909-10. 
•  ISstimated  value. 
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RECENT  SUCCESSES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATION 

IN  CANADA. 


SOURCES: 

Alberta  Co-operators'  Annual  {Report  of  the  Alberta  Farmers'  Co-operative  Elevator  Com- 
pany) in  The  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  Winnipeg,  22  November  1916. 

Saskatchewan  Co-operAtxve  Annual  (Report  of  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Com- 
pany) in  The  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  Winnipeg,  29  l^ovember  191 6. 

The  Grain  Growers*  Annual  {Report  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company)  in  The  Grain 
Growers'  Guide  6  December  19 16. 


§  I.  Introduction. 

The  agricultural  year  1915-1916  was  exceptional  in  Canada  in  the 
three  respects  of  the  high  yield,  the  quahty  of  the  crops  and  the  high  sell- 
ing price  of  grain.  These  favourable  conditions  have  allowed  the  three  great 
co-operative  organizations  of  the  western  provinces  to  develop  ther  inter- 
ior activity,  to  realize  enormous  profits,  and  consequently  to  gain  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  support  in  agricultural  circles. 

In  the  whole  world  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  these  three  organi- 
zations —  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Company,  the  Grain 
Growers'  Grain  Company  in  Manitoba  and  the  Alberta  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Elevator  Company.  They  include  at  the  present  moment  more  than 
48,000  shareholders  ;  the  total  sum  of  their  assets  exceeds  $8,000,000  (i) 
and  their  paid-up  capital  in  shares  is  about  $2,000,000. 

Last  year  96,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  or  about  a  third  of  the  total 
quantity  produced  in  Canada  for  the  market,  passed  through  their  hands. 
Their  profits  are  represented  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
Manitoba  Company  reaUzed  last  year  a  profit  of  $775,000,  the  Saskatche- 
wan Company  one  of  $757,000  the  Alberta  Company  one  of  $282,000. 
Their  combined  profits  amotmted  therefore  to  $1,814,000. 

(i)  $  I  =  about  4s  I  Yid  at  par : 
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This  considerable  sum  returned  in  part  to  the  producers  themselves, 
as  shareholders  in  the  companies,  in  the  form  of  dividends.  In  part  it 
went  to  swell  the  reserv-e  funds  of  the  companies,^  thus  allowing  them  to 
multiply  and  intensify  their  future  activities  on  behalf  of  the  fanning  class. 
A  balance  amounting  to  §620,000  entered  the  coffers  of  the  State  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  on  profits. 

The  three  companies  now  own  or  work  more  than  five  hundred  local 
elevators.  Including  the  buildings  now  in  course  of  construction  they  dis- 
pose, or  will  do  so  shortly,  of  a  storage  capacity  of  more  than  five  million 
bushels. 

It  is  fair  to  note  that  the  development  of  agricultural  organization  in 
the  Prairie  provinces  is  largely  due  to  the  perseverance  and  the  sane  com- 
mercial and  financial  methods  shown  in  the  management  of  the  Manitoba 
Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company.  These  were  the  best  means  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  union  and  co-operation  among  the  farmers. 

It  is  also  apposite  to  recall  that  these  companies  enjoy  no  special  pri- 
vileges. They  compete  with  the  purely  commercial  companies,  and  the 
tariffs  they  apply  to  the  handlifig  of  grain  are  fixed  either  by  the  Canadian 
Grain  Commission  or  by  the  Winnipeg  Corn  Exchange,  which  control  them. 
Their  activity  and  their  success  are  therefore  the  more  remarkable  and  are 
proof  of  the  excellency  of  their  methods.. 

The  figures  representing  profits  which  we  have  given  are  far  from  affording 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  advantages  which  farmers  derive  from  this  organi- 
zation. The  departments  for  co-operative  pro\dsion,  which  allow  a  fanner 
to  procure  the  produci:s  and  other  foods  he  needs  almost  at  cost  price  with- 
out the  intervention  of  middlemen ,  mean  an  enormous  economy  to  farms. 
Wood,  wire,  coal,  rope,  agricultural  machines  and  tools  are  thus  provided 
to  their  members  by  the  companies  in  increasing  quantities.  The  Manitoba 
Company  has  even  bought  vast  extents  of  forest  land  in  order  to  command 
the  timber  needed  by  its  members,  which  it  ctits  down  and  markets  itself. 
The  sale  of  agricultural  products  other  than  grain  by  these  companies  is 
becoming  increasingly  important. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  report  of  the  Manitoba  Company 
concludes  with  a  very  promising  forecast : 

"  If  the  shareholders  and  those  whom  they  have  placed  in  charge  of 
the  respective  compaines'  business  remain  true  to  the  principle  and  ideal 
which  brought  them  into  existence,  they  cannot  fail  to  increase  in  the  right 
direction  their  power  and  influence  in  the  commercial  life  of  Western  Ca- 
nada. While  it  is  always  dangerous  to  enter  the  realm  of  prophecy,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  within  the  next  ten  years  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada  will  be  oi)erating  their  own  sawmills  and  their  own  flourmills, 
possibly  their  own  coalmines  and  meat  packing  plants,  and  may  be  caring  for 
their  own  fidelity  and  fire  insurance  ". 

The  decision  taken  at  the  respective  general  meetings  of  the  Manitoba 
Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company  and  the  Alberta  Farmers'  Co-operative  Ele- 
vator Company  to  merge  themselves  into  a  single  company  which  will  be 
known  as  the  United  Grain  Growers  represents  a  fresh  step  towards  the  xmi- 
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fication  of  agriculttiral  organization  and  co-operative  potion.  The  new  com- 
bination will  have  a  capital  in  shares  of  $5,000,000.  The  eventual  aim 
seems  to  be  the  concentration  in  one  organization  of  all  the  three  great 
companies  of  Western  Canada,  but  hitherto  the  Saskatchewan  Company  has 
not  considered  the  question  of  merging  itself  in  the  other  two. 

We  will  now  give  some  exact  data  as  to  these  three  farming  organ- 
izations, without  further  comment  since  the  figures  speak  for  themselves. 


§  2.  The  Saskatchewan  Co-opertive  Elevator  Company. 

The  report  submitted  by  this  company's  board  of  directors  to  the  last 
annual  general  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Regina  on  22  November  1916, 
includes  some  very  significant  figiures  as  to  the  business  done  and  the  pro- 
fits realized. 

The  year  in  question  was  the  fifth  since  the  society's  foundation.  The 
authorized  share  capital  was  $2,500,000  ;  the  share  capital  subscribed  on 
31  July  1916  was  82,358,900  ;  and  the  share  capital  paid  up  at  this  date 
8627,342.  From  I  April  1915  to  31  July  1916  approximately  211,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  59,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  barley  and  flax  were  despatch- 
ed from  Saskatchewan.  The  company  handled  altogether  43,198,000 
bushels  of  grain,  or  about  15.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  export.  It  loaded 
4, 1 00,000  bushels  over  the  platform  while  39,089,000  bushels  passed  through 
its  230  elevators.  These  figiures  are  proof  of  intense  activity.  The  total 
amount  of  grain  which  passed  through  its  elevators  in  the  first  three  years 
of  the  company's  existence  was  surpassed  in  this  single  year.  On  an  av- 
erage 170,000  bushels.  —  that  is  68,000  bushels  more  than  in  the  most  ac- 
tive of  previous  years  —  passed  through  each  elevator.  One  of  them  alone 
received  520,000  bushels.  As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  business  done  the  costs  of  handling  the  grain  were  lower  than  in  previous 
years. 

The  grain  stocks  held  on  31  July  1916  were  valued  at  $1,724,020. 

Twenty-seven  new  elevators  were  built  during*  the  building  season  of 
1916  and  one  was  bought.  Further  in  the  beginning  of  last  July  the  com- 
pany began  to  build  at  Port  Arthur  in  Ontario  a  terminal  elevator  which 
will  have  a  tank  capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels  and  a  workhouse  capacity  of 
500,000  bushels.  Additional  units  to  provide  a  total  storage  extending  to 
16,000,000  bushels  can  be  added  as  required ;  and  the  workhouse  is  designed 
so  that  it  can  give  a  total  eventual  storage  capacity  of  8,000,000  bushels. 
The  building  is  to  be  ready  on  i  September  of  this  year  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  whole  undertaking  is  $1,225,000. 

On  31  July  1916  the  cost  of  construction  up  to  date  was  $2,024,272  ; 
and,  allowing  for  depreciation,  the  assets  in  the  buildings  were  valued  at 
$  1 ,861 ,072.  The  advances  granted  on  bills  of  lading  amounted  to  $  530,476. 
Among  the  liabilities  of  the  company  at  this  date  were  the  loan  and  inter- 
est ,  amounting  to  $1,639,267  due  to  the  government  of  vSaskatchewan ; 
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$982,268,  the  amount  of  cash  grain  tickets  and  settlements  due  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  $199,479,  being  the  war  tax  on  business  profits  between  31  July 
1914  and  31  July  1916  and  due  to  the  Dominion  government.  This  tax 
amounts  to  25  per  cent,  of  ^11  profits  beyond  7  per  cent,  of  the  invested 
capital,  leserves  included,  and  should  be  paid  on  the  profits  of  three 
financial  years.     The  reserves  amounted  to  $322,973. 

The  profits  of  the  year  1915-1916  show  the  growing  importance  of 
the  enterprise.  They  amounted  to  $757,275  which,  when  the  war  tax 
had  been  deducted,  allowed  of  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  of  paid-up  capital 
on  all  shares  allotted  before  i  April  1916. 


§  2.  The  Alberta  Farmers*  Co-operative  Emvator  Company. 


This  company  was  registered  in  virtue  of  a  special  Act  of  23  March 
1913  and  is  therefore  of  quite  recent  foundation.  Its  growth  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Date 

Number  of 
Blevaton 

Nombet  of 
Shareholders 

of  Subscribed 
Shares 

Subscribed 
Share  Capital 

Paid-up 
Share  Capital 

August  4913   . 

46 

4,665 

7,272 

1 
436,220 

9 
87,264 

October  1914  . 

76 

8,483 

9,428 

555»68o 

117,108 

November  191 5 

87 

9.353 

12,127 

727,670 

163,869 

November  191 6 

103 

11,236 

14,472 

868,320 

301.737 

The  activity  of  the  company's  elevators  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures : 


Fanning  season   191 3- 191 4 
»  B        1914-1915 

»  »        1915-1916 

»  »         1 916-1 91 7  (3  months) 

more  than 


S3>774,396  bushels  of  grain  received  in  the  elevators 

19,320,536  »  »         »  a  >        »  • 

600,000         »  »  »  »  s        >  » 


The  commission  department,  which  dealt  in  1914-1915  with  only 
1,211,000  bushels,  dealt  in  the  following  year  with  10,384,156  bushels 
and  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  with  more  than  2,000,000 
bushels. 
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The  live  stock  department  which  began  its  activity  on  i  April  1914 
has  since  accomplished  the  business  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Year 

Na  of  Cars 
consigned 

No.  of  Hogs 

No.  of  Head 
of  CatUe 

No.  of  Shccp 

Value 

I9I3->X9I4 

141 

11,000 

1 

1914-1915 

763 

56,603 

1,129 

805 

605,809 

1915-1916 

513 

36,624 

3.545 

659 

878,042 

1916-1917 
(3  first  moaths) 

258 

6,712 

3,493 

1,502 

305,846 

The  figures  for  all  the  branches  of  the  company's  work  are  equally 
interesting.  In  the  first  three  years  59,222  and  160  carloads  of  flour  and 
fodder  for  live  stock  and  33,150  and  372  carloads  of  coal  were  respectively 
provided ;  and  in  the  first  three  months  of  1916-1917  796  carloads.  The 
quantity  of  posts  provided  passed  from  75  carloads  to  204  in  1915-1916 ; 
that  of  twine  from  55  carloads  in  1914-1915  to  78  in  the  next  year  ;  that  of 
lumber  and  building  material  from  19  to  42  carloads  ;  that  of  wire  from 
13  to  23  carloads.  In  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  season  the  com- 
pany received  for  sale  40  carloads  of  fruit  produced  by  members.  Finally 
in  these  three  months  the  co-operative  department  has  delivered  1,003 
carloads  of  hay,  salt,  firewood  and  other  necessaries,  as  against  96  in  the 
fanning  season  of  1913-1914. 

The  co-operative  department,  of  which  the  principal  business  has 
been  noted,  handled  altogether  1,002  cars  in  the  thirteen  months  ending  31 
August  1916  and  its  total  turnover  was  $749,668. 

In  order  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  coal  in  the  best 
possible  conditions  the  company  has  begun  to  build  coal-sheds  at  points 
where  there  are  elevators  and  a  demand  among  local  shareholders.  This 
has  enabled  an  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  coal  and  the  regulation 
of  its  price.  The  tentative  enterprise  has  met  with  complete  success, 
orders  for  658  carloads  to  be  delivered  to  farmers  having  been  received 
on  15  November  1916,  the  date  of  the  company's  last  general  meeting. 

The  total  amount  of  the  company's  assets  on  31  August  1916  was 
Sx,509,496. 

The  profits  for  the  year  ending  at  that  date  were  $282,484,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  balance  of  $36,229  from  the  previous  year.  Out  of  the 
total  sum  $175,000  was  paid  into  the  general  reserve ;  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  was  paid  to  the  shareholders;  $15,000  provided  bonuses  for  the  com- 
pany's agents  ;  and  the  Dominion  war  tax  absorbed  $60,000.  A  balance  of 
more  than  $23,000  remained  to  carry  over  to  the  next  year. 
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§  4.   The  MANITOBA  GRAIN  GROWERS*  GRAIN  COMPANY 

The  year  1915-1916  was  from  almost  every  point  of  view  the  most 
satisfactory  ever  experienced  by  this  company. 

In  its  ten  years  of  life  this  company  has  come  to  be  very  powerful. 
When  formed  on  i  September  1906  it  could  count  certainly  on  only  a  few 
shareholders ;  on  31  April  1916  their  number  was  18,163.  '^^^  paid-up 
capital  has  risen  from  $5,000  to  $1,073,000.  The  profits  of  the  first  year 
were  only  $790  ;  last  year  they  were  more  than  $570,000.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  grain  which  the  company  has  handled  in  the  ten  years  is  more  than 
205  million  bushels  The  total  profits  amount  to  $1,488,740  and  the  total 
dividends  to  $550,000. 

The  volume  of  grain  which  passed  through  the  company's  elevators 
was,  owing  to  the  exceptional  crop  of  a  year  ago,  more  than  double  that 
handled  in  the  previous  year,  namely  14,737,687  bushels  as. against 
6,540,923  bushels.  In  spite  of  this  increase  of  about  125  per  cent,  the 
working  costs  increased  by  only  75  per  cent.*,  the  total  expenses  in  this  de- 
partment being  $437,695  as  against  $285,897  in  1914-1915.  The  total 
revenue  was  $597,303  as  against  $292,288  for  1914-1915.  Thus  this  de- 
partment obtained  a  profit  of  $161,  607  as  against  one  of  $7,390  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  company  now  owns  fourteen  elevators  in  the  province  of  Manitoba. 

The  co-operative  department,  by  sales  of  machinery  and  other  goods, 
realized  $1,363,591  as  against  $1,148,128  in  the  previous  year,  which  gives 
an  increase  of  19  per  cent.  The  chief  increase  was  under  the  head. of 
machinery,  of  which  the  sales,  those  in  Calgary  being  excluded,  realized 
$278,205  as  against  about  $80,000  in  1914-1915. 

The  sales  of  machinery  at  Winnipeg  and  Regina  were  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tillage  tools $102,044.13 

Miscellaneous  machinery  and  supplies     .....  83,664.67 

Gas  engines 13,889.80 

Tractors 36,191.39 

Vehicles       42,415.79 


$278,205.78 


The  other  principal   sales  effected  by  the  co-operative  department 
were  as  follows : 
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Lumber $180,410 

Millwork      23,729 

Metal  goods 10,756 

Builders'  supplies      46,120 

Twine 520,373 

Barbed  wire 70,136 

Woven  wire 53,336 

Posts 46,419 

Coal. 53>249 

.       Flour 8,488 

Apples      ^,946 

These  sales  realized  altogether  $1,085,385.  The  total  operations  of 
the  co-operative  department  yielded  only  a  slight  profit.  The  necessity 
of  accumulating  large  stocks  in  order  to  meet  demands  punctually  and  to 
guard  against  the  rise  of  prices  due  to  the  war  placed  the  company  in  some 
diffictdty. 

A  live  stock  department  was  formed  during  the  year.  Sales  began  on 
I  March  1916  :  at  the  end  of  August  196  carloads  of  live  stock  had  been 
handled,  and  the  number  handled  in  September  and  October  was  302. 
This  department  is  doing  educational  work  in  that  it  shows  farmers  how 
to  form  live  stock  shipping  associations  and  make  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
fit out  of  their  stock.     ' 

The  total  expenses  of  all  kinds  amounted  in  1915-1916  to  $994,997 
and  the  gross  income  to  $1,566,422.  The  profit  and  loss  account  gives 
a  balance  of  $572,804,  utilized  as  follows  : 

Dividend  of  10  per  cent $100,500 

War  tax  1915-1916 104,381 

Reserve 217,159 

Carried  over       150,763 

On  31  August  1916  the  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  was  $600,000. 
Among  the  assets  invested  capital  amounts  to  $801,950  :  $225,  682  of  this 
sum  being  invested  in  growing  timber,  and  more  than  $300,000  in 
town  real  estate,  while  the  elevators  are  valued  at  more  than    $250,000. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  company  is  in  an  excellent  position  finan- 
cially. Since  it  was  founded  its  shareholders  have  always  received  a  10  per 
cent,  dividend  except  in  the  first  year  when  the  dividend  was  7  per  cent. 
The  shares  have  risen  to  50  per  cent,  above  their  nominal  value. 


§  5.  The  fusion  of  two  great  farmers'  companies. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers'  Grain 
Company,  held  at  Winnipeg  on  29  November  1916,  a  very  important  reso- 
lution was  passed  which  marks  a  turning-point  in  agricultural  organiza- 
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tion  in  Canada.  On  the  proposal  of  the  board  of  directors  the  shareholders 
agreed  to  the  fusion  of  the  company  with  the  Alberta  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company.  The  resultant  company  is  known  as  the  United  Grain 
Growers,  Limited. 

For  some  years  the  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  farmers  in  the 
vast  region  of  the  west,  by  grouping  together  their  organizations  and  thus 
improving  the  working  of  these,  had  been  studied.  A  year  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  to  federate  the  three  great  companies  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
but  this  was  a  failure.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Alberta  company  there- 
upon proposed  to  merge  their  company  and  that  of  Manitoba.  The  de- 
tailed steps  by  which  this  measure  was  accomplished  were  approved  by  the 
shareholders  of  the  Alberta  company  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Manitoba  company. 

In  accordance  with  the  scheme  which  was  approved  the  Manitoba 
Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company  will  be  reorganized  on  a  new  basis,  that 
namely  of  local  groups  which  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  companies. 

Each  of  these  local  groups  will  name  delegates .  who  will  be  sent  to 
the  general  meeting  and  whose  travelling  costs  will  be  paid  by  the  company. 
The  shareholders  will  therefore  be  much  better  represented  in  the  general 
meetings  than  is  the  case  under  the  system  hitherto  followed  ;  under  which 
the  large  majority  of  shareholders  present  at  the  general  meetings  have  been 
resident  within  a  radius  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles  of  Winnipeg, 
although  the  shareholders  living  in  Manitoba  are  much  less  than  half  their 
total  number,  7,500  living  in  Saskatchewan  and  the  others  in  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  capital  in  shares  of  the  new  company  will  be  §5,000,000 

Its  by-laws  will  shortly  be  presented  for  statutory  sanction  to  the  par- 
liament at  Ottawa. 
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AND  ASSOCIATION   IN   VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 


THE  PROGRESS    OF  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  BARODA  STATE. 

The  leport  of  the  registrar  of  Baroda  State  for  1914-15  shows  a  very 
considerable  progress  made  by  co-operative  societies.  The  following  table 
gives  some  details  : 


Kind  of  SrieUes 

No.  of  Societies 

No.  of  Members 

Working  Capital 

1913-1914    1 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-19x5 

220 

8,071 

976 

1913-19x4 

1914-1915 

Central    .    ...'.. 
Agricultuial    .... 
Xon-agrlculliural    .    . 

3 
246 

13 

2 

286 

18 

176 

6,918 

655 

Rs.  (I) 

128,170 

4^2,006 

59,660 

Rs. 

184,062 

536,439 

79.719 

Total   .    .   . 

262 

306 

7,749 

9,267 

639,836 

800,220 

(1)  I  rui>ee  -■  is  \d. 


The  registrar  states  that  except  in  a  few  places  no  special  efforts  were 
made  to  organize  new  societies,  but  that  the  people  came  forward  of  their 
own  accord,  being  generally  Influenced  by  the  successful  working  of  a 
society  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  reserve  fund  of  all  the  societies  amounted  to  Rs.  69,584  as  against 
Rs.  44,500  in  the  previous  year.     The  amount  of  loans  granted   was  Ro.* 
586,566,  having  increased  in  the  year  by  Rs.  73,358.    Nearly  one  thi: 
of  the  loans  were  made  for  such  ordinary  agricultural  purposes  as  the  ifttr- 
chase  of  seed  or  manure  and  the  payment  of  labourers'  wages.     Ojpegftj^, 
were  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  implements,  the  payment  of  land  ieve 
nue  and  old  debts,  and  trading,  industrial  and  domestic  purposes.  •^- 
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The  non-credit  societies  include  a  milk  supply  society  which  supplies 
milk  to  a  depot  la  the  town,  a  milk  consumers'  society  which  distributes 
this  milk  to  residents  in  the  town,  and  an  agricultural  society  which  supplies 
water  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  eighteen  non-agricultural  societies  include  five  government  ser- 
vants' credit  societies,  eleven  weavers'  societies,  a  municipal  scavengers' 
society  and  another  society  of  this  last  type. 

The  registrar  acknowledges  great  help  received  from  the  officers  of 
the  Revenue  Department  who  were  asked,  by  a  special  resolution  passed 
by  the  Honourable  Council,  to  forward  the  movement. 

'*  If  ",  he  states,  "  the  co-operative  movement  is  to  be  developed, 
well  organized  efforts  should  be  made  to  educate  the  farmers  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation.  A  hand-book  on  co-operation  for  use  in  primar\ 
schools  has  been  prepared  ". 


ITALY. 


I.  THE  RJESOI^UTIONS  OF  THE  NATION AI,  MEETING  OF  THE  AGRICUI.TURAI, 
CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  AT  MII,AN.  —  La  Coopcrazionc  Ualiana  {Italian  Co-opera 
turn),  organ  of 'the  Lega  Nasionale  delle  Cooperative  (National  l^eague  of  Co-operative 
Societies),  No.  1223,  22  December  1916. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  National  League  of  Co-operative  Societies 
there  were  held  at  Milan  on  the  17th  and  i8th  of  last  December  three  na- 
tional meetings  of  the  co-operative  societies  of  consumption,  production, 
labour  and  agriculture  (i).  The  last-named,  which  interest  us  most  di- 
rectly, dealt  with  agricultural  and  co-operative  colonization,  in  relation  to 
which  the  following  motion  was  approved  :  "  i)  The  meeting  reaffirms  its 
preceding  resolutions  in  favour  of  giving  a  legal  sanction,  where  the  lands 
of  pubUc  bodies  are  concerned,  to  letting  these,  on  lease  or  otherwise,  or 
selling  them  by  preference  to  labouiers'  co-operative  societies,  such  prefer- 
ence being  andogous  to  that  given  to  co-operative  labour  societies  in  pub- 
lic acuctions,  2)  The  meeting  declares  the  need  to  be  urgent  and  immediate 
for  public  works  of  hydraulics  destined  to  increase  the  area  of  land  permit- 
ting of  cultivation  and  to  remove  one  of  the  more  important  causes  of  ill 
health  and  of  the  abandonment  of  much  land.  It  demands  also  that  there 
should  be  agricultural  enterprise  —  internal  colonization  —  the  words 
being  understood  in  their  largest  sense.  The  extension  of  the  legislation 
for  the  Roman  Campagna  to  all  lands  in  which  there  is  public  agricidtiiral 
enterprise  is  the  first  and  fundamental  action  which  the  meeting  demands 

(i)  A  few  days  earlier  at  Naples  the  meeting  of  the  co-operative  societies  of  the  south  wii> 
held,  and  passed  resolutions  for  the  constitution  of  provincial  or  district  federations  of  the  \-n- 
rious  kinds  of  co-operative  societies,  which  should  help  these  societies  in  matters  of  tedmiquc. 
book-keeping  or  administration,  or  legally. 
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that  the  government  should  take,  reqiiisitionii^  uncultivated  land  and 
bringing  it  within  such  extension.  3)  The  necessity  of  increasing  agricultu- 
ral production,  the  need  for  employing  on  agriculture  much  of  the  labour 
which  in  the  past  emigrated,  and  the  recognized  opportunity  for  reconsti- 
tuting collective  agriculture   show  the  close  relationship  between  internal 
colonization  and  co-operative  labour  and  production  (collective  farms).  Thus 
wherever  the  private  capitalist  might  withdraw,  because  profits  were  scarce  or 
nou-existent,  the  association  of  labourers,  which  would  aim  above  all  at  a 
large  gross  return  to  be  directly  consumed  by  its  members,  would  have  every 
opportunity  to  enter  and  to  intensify  agriculture.  4)  The  meeting  asks 
that  a  large  part  of  the  lands  which  will  gradually  be  bought  up,  be  given 
to  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies.    These  involve  a  minimum  ini- 
tial cost,  and  aiford,  as  compared  with  land  settled  for  centuries,  more  em- 
ployment for  labour,  and  employment  both  more  and  more  lastingly  renumer- 
ative.     For  this  end  the   meeting  passed   a  special  resolution  addressed 
to  the  government  and  the  competent  bodies.  5)  The  meeting  considered 
that  for  the  social  and  economic  ends  towards  which  the  collective  farms 
were  directed,  joint  and  divided  management  of  the  lands  taken  over  were 
equally  to  be  recommended,  so  long  as  under  one  and  the  other  system 
more  intimate  and  fruitful  association  linked  individual  to  social  activity 
and  vice  versa,  and  so  long  as  there  were  no  lack  of  technical  knowledge 
or  of  credit.    The  essential  point  was  that  the  land  should  be  given  to  the 
labourers,  who  always  had  cultivated  it  and  who  would  cultivate  it  more 
and  better,  for  themselves  and  others,  on  the  day  on  which  they  would 
by  their  associated  efforts  derive  from  it  a  larger  profit ".    An  order  of 
the  day  was  then  approved  by  which,  since  the  movement  for  agricultural 
co-operation  was  assuming  in  Italy  a  steadily  growing  importance,  the 
National  Institute  of  Credit  for  Co-operation  {Istituto  Nazionale  di  Credito 
per  la  Cooperazione)  was  invited  to  form  an  agricultural  ofl&ce  which  should 
co-ordinate  and  direct  the  action  and  development  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tive societies  among  labourers.     In  accordance  with  this  vote  such  an  office 
has  already  been  founded  (i)    by  the  institute  at   Bologna  and  aims   at 
giving  assistance  and  technical  advice  to  these  societies. 

2.  THE  COXJ^HCTIVE  I^ARM  OF  SAli(  GIOVANNI  IN  CROCE.  —  La  Cooperazione  lia- 
liana,  Milan,  no.  1220,  i  December  1916. 

The  peasants  of  San  Giovanni  in  Croce  (Cremona),  a  centre  in  which 
class  organization,  completed  by  a  consumers*  co-operative  society,  has  had 
a  noteworthy  development,  have  recently  formed  a  collective  farm,  underta- 
king the  management  of  about  800  Cremonese  perches  (2)  of  land  belonging 

(i)  See  Lm  Cooperazione  Italiana,  Milan,  no.  1225,  5  January  1917- 
(2)  I  Cremonese  perch  =  966.45  square  yards. 
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to  the  Educational  Institutes  of  Cremona,  at  a  fixed  rent  of  16.50  liras  (i) 
the  perch.  To  provide  live  and  other  stock  —  more  than  fifty  heads  of 
live  stock  have  already  been  acquired  —  the  Society  has  advanced  more 
than  fifty  thousand  liras.  The,  work  which  will  be  collectively  directed, 
will  be  executed  mainly  by  casual  labour  supplied  by  the  members.  Onlj^ 
two  families  have  been  engaged  permanently,  and  they  will  have  to  attend 
principally  to  the  management  of  the  live  stock. 

The  direction  of  the  work  is  entrusted  to  an  expert,  chosen  from  among 
the  members,  who  will  manage  the  farm  "  according  to  the  criteria  of  the 
most  rigid  scrupulosity  ". 

Wages  will  be  fixed  according  to  the  contracts  locally  customary,  all 
rules  as  to  insurance  against  accidents,  disablement  and  T>ld  age  being  es- 
pecially observed. 

The  administrations  of  the  religious  bodies  of  Cremona  have  decided 
to  substitute,  whenever  any  of  the  leases  of  their  landed  property  expire, 
a  co-operative  society  of  cultivators  for  the  individual  farmer.  Thus  in 
this  province  there  is  a  distinct  movement  towards  collective  leases,  which 
should  meet  with  the  success  obtained  by  similar  enterprises  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Ravenna,  Reggio,  Emilia,  Mantua. 


«  * 


3.  THE  "  SOCIETA  ANONIMA  COOPERATIVA  PER  I,*ESPORTAZIONE  DEI  PRODOTTI 
AGRICOI^I "  (2)  OF  JESI  IN  1915-1916.  — Report  tor  1915-1916  approved  by  the  general 
meeting  of  members  on  25  June  191 6.  Jesi,  1916. 

This  society  has  two  sections,  one  for  the  export  abroad  of  agricultu- 
ral products,  the  other  for  the  acquisition  and  the  sale  to  members  of  ar- 
ticles useful  to  agriculture.  In  1915-1916  it  sold  merchandise  having  an 
aggregate  value  of  931,850.66  liras,  distributed  as  follows : 

Chemical  manures liras  498,842.55 

Meadow  and  various  seeds »  258,732.87 

Anti-cryptogamous  substances.      ,    .    .  »'  130,658.96 

Agricultural  and  various  machines.      .  »  24,308.68 

Fodder  for  live  stock »  19,307.60 


Total   ....         liras    931,850.66 


(i)  I  lira  =  9  '/jd  at  par. 

(2)  I^imited  I^iabiUty  Co-operative  Society  for  the  Export  of  Agricultural  Products. 
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As  regards  the  section  for  export  this  could  not  discharge  its  function 
owing  to  the  embargo  on  foreign  export.  The  cauliflowers  produced  were 
however  sold  at  home  in  the  markets  of  Upper  Italy,  to  which  715,790  of 
them  or  85  car-loads,  having  a  total  value  of  60,534  liras,  were  sent.  In 
the  same  year  a  new  dryer  for  cocoons  was  installed  by  the  society,  so  that 
the  two  driers  which  now  exist  fully  satisfy  the  demands  of  members.  The 
society's  sales  have  increased  steadily,  having  realized  in  19x0-1911  a  va- 
lue of  148,369  liras,  in  1911-1912  one  of  850,976  liras,  in  1912-13  one  of 
1,112,959  Hras,  in  1913-1914  one  of  1,295,731  liras,  and  in  1914-15  one  of 
1,234,136  liras. 

The  society's  capital  reached  at  the  and  of  the  year  in  question 
159,218.82  liras,  made  up  as  follows :  capital  in  shares  84,250  liras ;  ordi- 
nary reserve  fund  55,540.49  liras  ;  extraordinary  reserve  fund  19,428.33 
liras.  The  net  profits  —  55,468.80  liras  —  were  distributed  as  follows  : 
a)  to  the  shares  5  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital,  4,205.90  liras  ;  b)  to  the 
ordinary  reserve  70  per  cent,  of  the  residue,  35,884.66  liras ;  c)  to  the 
purchasers  20  per  cent.,  10,252.76  liras  ;  and  finally  d)  10  per  cent,  was  set 
aside  to  provide  for  new  initiative,  5,126.38  Uras. 

The  society  was  able  to  reach  such  results  thanks  to  the  help  obtained 
from  local  credit  agencies,  particularly  the  Banca  Popolare  Cooperativa 
(Popular  Co-operative  Bank). 


4.  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  I^EGAI,  ADVICE  OF  THE  "  I^EGA  NAZIONAI^E 
DEI/I/B  COOPERATIVE  ".  —  La  Cooperazione  Italianaj  organ  of  this  league,  Milan, 
no.   1225,   5  January  191 7. 

Among  the  multiple  services  rendered  by  this  Milanese  National  League 
of  Co-operative  Societies  to  its  federated  societies  one  of  the  best  organ- 
ized and  certainly  the  most  useful  is  that  of  affordiijg  legal  advice.  This 
service  is  entrusted  to  an  expert  who  ha^  summarized  the  activity  of  his 
office  in  the  following  table : 


No. 

of 

Afiairs 

dealt 

with 

Written 
opin- 
ions 

Oral 
Consul - 
tations 

I^ocal 

Enqtiir- 

ies 

News- 
paper 
Articles 

Co-operative  Sc 

)Cietie9 

Build- 
ing 

Mu- 

Year 

Con- 
Uon 

T^abour 

Agricul- 
tural 

Mixed 

tual 

1912 

1316 

1097 

160 

— 

51 

770 

293 

37 

58 

37 

J27 

1913 

1247 

1068 

179 

— 

— 

628 

371 

— 

68 

— 

137 

1914 

1269 

1 103 

139 

10 

17 

634 

296 

86 

38 

86 

157 

1915 

1 168 

969 

176 

7 

23 

534 

319 

43 

73 

— 

142 

1916 

859 

744 

100 

— 

15 

365 

204 

37 

45 

■ 

93 
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It  is  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  diflScnlties  of  the  present  time  the 
National  league  of  Co-operative  Societies  neglects  nothing  in  order  to 
continue  its  work  of  helping  and  safeguarding  the  interests  of  these  societies 
which  now  number  more  than  7,000. 


5.  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  "  SOCIETA  DEGI^I  ENOTECNICI  ITAI^IANI  ".  —  Com- 
municated by  the  Society. 

On  the  basis  of  the  votes  of  the  National  Congress  of  Experts  in  Wine, 
held  last  summer  at  Voghera,  this  "  Society  of  Italian  Experts  in  Wine", 
has  beeja  definitely  formed.  It  has  headquarters  at  Caselmonferrato  and 
is  intended  to  include  all  licentiates  of  the  higher  technical  schools  of  wine . 
production  in  Alba,  Avellino,  Cagliari,  Catania  and  Conegliano.  The  so- 
ciety's aim,  beyond  that  of  defending  trade  interests,  is  to  promote  and 
favour  the  technical  and  economic  progress  of  viticulture  and  wine  pro- 
duction in  Italy,  where  these  industries  represent  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand milHon  liras  of  invested  capital  and  employ  more  than  two  million 
citizens. 


6.  THE  DEVEI^OPMENT  OF  THE  "  UNIONE  COOPERATIVA  DI  MII^ANO  ".—Stona 
deWUnione  CoopercUiva,  BdOlan,  Tipografia  dell'Unione  Cooperativa,  191 6. 

This  "  Co-operative  Union  of  Milan  ",  the  greatest  consumers'  co- 
operative society  in  Italy,  has  recently  completed  its  thirtieth  year  of 
life.  To  celebrate  the  occasion  it  has  published  an  interesting  report  which 
treats  of  its  first  origins  and,  year  by  year,  of  its  work,  its  initiative  and  the 
results  it  has  obtained.  The  facts  are  resumed  in  the  following  table,  ta- 
ken from  the  report : 
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The  Growth  of  the  Co-operative  Union  of  Milan. 


Year 

Members 

Paid-up 
Capital 

Reserve 

Total  Sales 

Credit  Balance 

Number 

Wras 

I4ra8 

Uras 

I4tas 

— 

396 

7,941.00 

—         — 

7,005.98 

1,058.16 

1887-1888 

.  613 

29,908.00 

1,600.25 

35,013.77 

10,575.73 

1888-1889 

874 

138,261.00 

6,503.27 

231,026.91 

24,836.03 

1889-1890 

2,127 

378,812.00 

18,758.34 

681,539.01 

82,250.50 

1890-1891 

3.412 

687,150.00 

39,860.09 

1,397,^75.02 

X4i,4i4-37 

1891-1892 

3,761 

828,053.00 

82,917.02 

2,462,571.52 

168,653.23 

1892-1893 

3.910 

909,343.00 

129,609.65 

2,741,932.68 

182,473.50 

1893-1894 

3.938 

918,362.00 

162,358.51 

2,949,770.76 

197,266.62 

1894-1895. 

4.083 

935,312.00 

221,276.27 

3,254.531.04 

216,275.75 

1895-1896 

4,292 

1,004,960.00 

273,974-39 

3,678,145.69 

249,273." 

1896-1897 

4.556 

1,107,800.00 

362,334.18 

4,765,"5.28 

300,379.18 

1 897-1 898 

4,867 

1,225,163.00 

439,612.20 

4,908,920.01 

314.783.77 

1898-1899 

5.053 

1,344,836.00 

520,134.25 

5,217,653.08 

2x8,811.90 

1899-1900 

5,164 

1,447,581.00 

580,962.80 

5,755,519.01 

295.336.23 

1900-1901 

5,270 

1,541,149.00 

635,076.54 

6,297,567.16 

310,646.67 

1901-1902 

5,389 

1,637,025.00 

689,960.68 

6,546,707.98 

310,288.30 

1902-1903 

5,632 

1,766,333.00 

780,988.44 

6,713,256.96 

324,768.27 

1903-1904 

7,365 

2.217,574.00 

936,533.10 

7,025,128.07 

345.049.93 

1904-1905 

9,188 

2,840,755.00 

1,180,417.00 

7,388,420.89 

426,502.22 

1905-1906 

11,481 

3,848,609.00 

1,454.252.35 

8,375,827.64 

522,162.20 

1906-1907 

12,958 

4,738,124.80 

1,799.879.02 

10,467,999.00 

689,162.25 

1907-1908 

13,880 

5,486,599.05 

2,091,120.01 

10,279,885.49 

656,799.86 

1908-1909 

14,114 

5,733,474-95 

2,240.574.35 

10,570,376.96 

650,760.89 

1909-IQ10 

14,306 

5,923,756.40 

2,373,297.97 

10,891,623.33 

726,447.28 

I910-1911 

14,566 

6,193,854.44 

2,565,770.90 

10,732,609.00 

632,601.51 

1911-1912 

14,582 

6,313,431.20 

2,687,571.76 

11,001,337.23 

651,083.17 

1912-1913 

14.526 

6,343,241.90 

2,732,171.56 

11,089,710.95 

549,719.48 

1913-1914 

14,825 

6,282,998.60 

2,488,482.67 

10,554,268.29 

409,962.02 

1914-1915 

15,004 

6,301,739.89 

2,396,619.80 

10,887,895.23 

251.791.59 

1915-1916 

15,087 

6,294,705.64 

2,425,735.20 

14,896.397.77 

621,579.41 

The  total  profits    realized   in   the    period  considered  amounted  to 
10,482,713  liras,  distributed  as  follows :  interest,  4,765,143  liras ;  reserve 
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1,018,297  liras  ;  savings  3,172,506  liras  ;  administrative    council    320,328 
liras  ;  thrift  fund  1,087,060  liras ;  research  fund,  107,407  liras. 

The  union  occupies  a  building  in  which  it  sells  stuffs,  shoes,  hats,  li- 
nen, clothes,  carpets,  furniture,  etc.,  and  includes  numerous  gilds  devoted 
to  the  various  kinds  of  manufacture.  It  comprises  forty-nine  sections  for 
the  sale  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  and  wine,  and  five  depots  for  com- 
bustibles. It  possesses  a  great  warehouse  for  wine,  capable  of  receiving 
50,000  hectolitres  (i)  and  provided  with  the  most  modern  and  perfect  ma- 
chinery. It  ha?  premises  for  treating  pig-flesh  in  which  all  such  products 
sold  in  its  various  branches  —  amounting  last  year  to  a  value  of  773,036 
liras  —  are  prepared  ;  and  also  a  confectioner's  shop,  three  restaurants, 
a  printing-press  and  a  book-bindery.  In  May  1914  it  opened  a  new  depart- 
ment —  the  deposit  bank  which  has  already  receive<l  savings  amounting 
to  575,629  liras,  on  which  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  4  V2  P^r  cent.  Fi- 
lially beside  the  gates  of  Milan  it  has  made  the  Milanino,  Italy's  first  garden- 
city. 

'  .    The  union  recounts  its  activity  in  its  own  monthly  review,  L'Idea 
Coaperativa,  which  it  distributes  to  its  members  without  charge. 


RUSSIA. 


THE  FINNISH  SUPERINTHNDINTG  SOCIETII^^S   IN  THE  YEARS    1913-19x5.    ~    for 
^     landtmannahem  :  Helsingfors,  September  191 6. 

The  Administration  of  Agriculture  has  published  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Finnish  superintending  societies  in  the  year  1915. 

In  1 915,  65,648  cows  yielded  on  an  average  1,926  kilogrammes  (2)  of 
milk  each,  furnishing  75.34  kilogrammes  of  butter  (3.91  per  cent)  ;  in  1914 
the  average  yield  of  each  of  60,589  cows  was  2,017  kilogrammes  of  milk 
which  furnished  77.85  kilogrammes  of  butter  (3.86  per  cent.)  ;  in  1913  the 
average  yield  of  each  of  43,392  cows  was  2,085.6  kilogrammes  of  milk 
and  80.66  kilogrammes  of  butter  (3.86  per  cent.) 

The  largest  gross  jdeld  occun'ed  in  the  district  of  Lojo  (Nyland  pro- 
vince) where  each  of  437  cows  gave  on  an  average  3,251  kilogrammes  of 
milk  and  I2r.43  kilogrammes  of  butter  (3.73  per  cent.)  for  a  consumption 
of  2,281  units  of  forage.  In  two  other  districts  of  the  province  of  Nyland 
the  average  for  one  cow  was  more  than  100  kilogrammes  of  butter  :  namely 
in  the  district  of  Ekenas  —  2,927  kilogrammes  of  milk  and  106.38  kilo- 
grammes of  butter  (3.65  per  cent.)  for  a  consumption  of  1,983  units  of  for- 
age ;    and   in  the  district  of  East  Helsinge  —  2,811  kilogrammes  of  milk 


(1)  I  hectolitre  -  0.344  quarters. 

(2)  r  kilogramme  —  2  %  lbs. 
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and  103.15  of  butter  (3.67  per  cent.)  for  a  consumption  of  2,073  units  of 
forage. 

In  the  whole  country  130.2  kilogrammes  of  milk  were,  on  an  average 
obtained  for  100  units  of  forage  in  1914  and  134.4  kilogrammes  in  1913. 
Thus  the  prodjuction  per  hundred  units  has  diminished,  the  diminution 
being  accentuated  within  the  sphere  of  certain  societies.  In  1915  the 
consumption  of  ioiage  decreased  almost  universally  and  the  forage  consum- 
ed consisted  in  a  larger  proportion  than  previously  of  oil-cakes.  These 
two  circumstances  prove  that  the  efforts  made  to  diminish  the  use  of  ce- 
reals as  forage  have  not  been  fruitless.  On  the  other  hand  the  excessive 
restriction  of  the  consumption  of  forage  in  some  districts  seems  to  have 
caused  a  decrease  in  production  which  is  too  large  to  be  economically  pro- 
fitable. 
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URUGUAY. 


THE  STATE  BANK  OF  INSURANCE  AND   INSURANCE 
AGAINST  HAII,. 


Sources  : 

ReIACI6n  BIYVIADA  for  la  OFICINA  DE  ESTADtSTICA  Y  PUBLICAClONES  DEL  MiNISTERlO  X>E 
INDX7STRIA9  DEL  URUGUAY  AL  INSTITUTO  INTBRNACIONAL  D£  AGRICULTURA  SOBRB  LA  SEC- 
CI6N  GXtANIZO  DEL  BANCO  DE  SEGUROS    DEL  ESTADO,   EN  7  OCTUBRE  DE  I916  [Report  sent 

by  the  Office  of  Statistics  and  Publications  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  of  Uruguay  to  the  In- 

ttrruUioftal .  Institute  of  Agriculture  on  the  Hail  Department  of  the  State  Insurance  Banh  on  7 

October  191 6). 
lyBY  DB  CRBAC16N  DEL  BANCO  DE  Seguros  DEL  EsTADO  [Law  creoHng  the  State  Insurance  Bank) 

Talleres  de  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos.  Montevideo,  1912. 
Rbglamento   GENERAL   DEL  BANCO  DE  Sbguros  DEL  EsTADo  {General  Rules  of  the  state 

Insuraftee  Bank),  ibid.  1912. 


§  I.  The  STATE  INSURANCE  BANK. 

The  State  Insurance  Bank  was  created  by  the  law  of  27  December  1911. 
Its  object  was  to  practise  all  forms  of  insurance  covered  by  the  State's 
monopoly  and  instituted  by  the  relevant  law. 

The  bank's  capital  consists  of  three  million  pesos  (i)  in  public  debt 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cont.  annually  and  i  per  cent, 
of  amortization.  The  bank's  capital  and  reserve  fund  are  the  special  gua- 
rantee of  its  operations,  which  are  however  also  guaranteed  by  the  State 

(I)  I  peso  =  about  4s  3d  at  par,  * 
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and  for  which  the  State  is  responsible.  The  reserve  fund  is  formed  by  the 
bank's  annual  balance  of  liqmd  capital. 

This  bank's  insurance  transactions  are  exempt  from  all  taxation,  as 
is  its  real  estate. 

The  State  Insurance  Bank  is  held  to  be  incorporated  and  has  therefore 
to  exercise  rights  and  fulfil  obligations.  Its  legal  headquarters  and  admin- 
istrative centre  are  at  Montevideo,  but  it  may  have  agencies  where  it 
judges  that  their  foundation  is  to  the  interest  of  itself  and  its  clients.  It 
is  administered  by.  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  six 
voting  members. 

The  law  already  mentioned  of  27  December  191 1  declared  that  con- 
tracts for  life  insurance  and  insurance  against  fire  and  the  accidents  of 
labour  were  the  State's  monopoly,  and  that  the  State  could  also  undertake 
insurance  of  other  kinds,  but  must  in  every  case  and  with  regard  to  ever\^ 
class  of  insurance  fix  by  decree  the  date  at  which  its  monopoly  should  take 
effect.  In  order  to  establish  its  monopoly  in  each  branch  of  insurance 
the  State  may  acquire  the  paper  belonging  to  existing  companies  or  agen- 
cies and  substitute  itself  for  them  in  respect  of  all  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. 

Already  in  its  first  year  of  activity,  which  ended  on  31  December  191 2, 
the  State  Insurance  Bank  undertook  —  in  addition  to  the  transactions 
covered  by  its  legal  monopoly  of  life,  fire  and  accident  insurance  —  other 
branches  of  insurance,  among  them  one  which  has  an  especial  interest 
for  us,  namely  insurance  against  hail. 

To  insure  standing  crops  against  damage  by  hail  an  especial  depart- 
ment has  been  formed  in  this  bank,  and  it  employs  agents  and  a  competent 
propaganda  staff  who  are  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

This  department  acts  autonomously,  as  do  all  others  in  the  bank, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  council,  and  in  the  short  time  for  which 
it  has  been  at  work  it  has  already  given  proof  of  singular  activity,  although 
hitherto  agricultural  conditions  have  in  general  been  adverse.  Before  we 
briefly  indicate  the  results  it  has  obtained  it  will  be  well  to  show  the  prin- 
cipal terms  of  contracts  for  insurance  of  this  description. 


§  2.  Terms  of  a  poucy  of  insurance  against  hau,. 


For  the  period  fixed  in  each  contract  the  State  Insurance  Bank  insures 
the  value  of  standing  crops,  that  is  of  products  actually  borne  by  plants  which 
are  still  enrooted,  against  damage  caused  by  hail,  all  damage  due  to  causes 
preceding,  accompanying  or  following  on  the  fall  of  hail  being  expressly 
excluded. 

Insurance  is  applied  for  in  writing  on  the  bank's  forms,  and  the  appli- 
cation is  an  integral  part  of  the  policy  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
amount  of  the  due  premium. 
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The  bank  becomes  responsible  for  risks  from  midday  on  the  day  on 
which  the  policy  is  drawn  up  until  the  crops  are  cut  or  uprooted,  within 
the  period  fixed  in  ever>'  case.  No  prorogation  will  be  granted  in  the  case  of 
any  crop  within  regions  in  which  damage  has  been  done  by  frost,  or  which 
have  been  invaded  by  winged  locusts  or  threatened  by  them  in  their  wing- 
less state.  In  every  case  an  insured  person  is  obliged  to  provide  the  agri- 
cultural work  which  the  character  and  the  condition  of  his  crops  require  and 
on  no  pretext  to  abandon  insured  crops.  Anyone  appl>4ng  for  insurance 
must  insure  all  his  crops  of  the  kind  which  he  proposes  to  insure.  He 
must  therefore,  when  applying,  declare  to  the  bank  whether  he  has  other 
crops  of  the  same  kind,  wliich  are  uninsured  or  which  are  insured  by  the 
bank  or  otherwse.  If  a  part  of  the  crops  which  he  desires  to  insure  be  in  a 
bad  state  he  may  insure  only  such  remaining  part  as  is  in  a  good  state.  The 
signator}^  of  an  application  for  insurance  must  therefore  specify  clearly, 
in  the  plan  which  he  annexes  to  his  application,  what  part  of  his  fields  he 
excludes  from  insurance  and  the  area  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  insure. 
After  he  has  partially  insured  a  crop  he  will  be  obliged  to  insure  at  the  bank 
such  excluded  part  thereof  as  may  recover  from  its  bad  state.  On  pain  of 
forfeiting  his  insurance  he  is  bound  not  to  cut  that  part  of  his  crop  which 
has  for  any  reason  been  excluded  from  insurance,  with  the  bank's  consent, 
until  that  part  of  it  which  the  bank  has  insured  has  been  completely  har- 
vested. Crops  insured  by  the  bank  may  not  be  insured  elsewhere  without 
notification  to  the  bank,  even  if  several  persons  have  an  interest  in  them. 
When  the  bank  has  thus  been  notified  it  will  have  a  pro  rata  responsibility, 
^dth  the  other  agencies  insuring  a  given  crop  at  the  time  damage  is  incur- 
red. When  one  crop  is  insured  by  several  companies  any  damage  incur- 
red will  be  estimated  by  an  inspector  whom  one  of  the  interested  companies 
will  nominate. 

If  after  an  insurance  contract  has  been  concluded  the  insured  crop 
pass  into  the  possession  of  another  person,  the  in.sured  person  will  inform 
the  bank  in  order  that  the  fact  may  be  noted  on  the  policy.  The  applica- 
tion should  contain  a  statement  as  to  the  total  amount  at  which  the  appli- 
cant values  the  crop  to  be  insured  by  the  bank,  wholly  or  partially  as  the 
applicant  may  desire. 

Crops  already  damaged  by  hail  may  not  be  proposed  for  insurance 
until  ten  days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  at  wliich  the  damage  was  incur- 
red, and  the  appHcant  desiring  to  insure  them  must  insert  in  his  applica- 
tion a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  the  past  damage  and  the  date  at 
which  it  was  incurred. 

The  insured  person  may  not  claim  indemnities  from  the  bank  for  dam- 
ages due  to  hail  unless  these  exceed  in  the  case  of  each  crop  6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  insuied  value.  The  notice  of  an  occurrence  of  loss  must  state 
its  date  and  hour  and  the  kind  of  crop  injured,  and  must  be  handed  to  the 
local  agent  and  telegraphed  to  the  management  of  the  bank  at  Montevideo 
no  later  than  twenty-four  hours  after  such  occiu-rence.  This  first  notice 
will  not  however  be  held  valid  unless  the  in.sured  person  declare  in  writing, 
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on  the  batik's  forms  which  are  annexed  to  the  policy  and  after  a  minute 
inspection,  the  value  of  the  loss  incurred,  the  state  of  the  crops,  etc. 
t  This  declaration  must  be  given  to  the  local  agent  for  immediate  trans- 
mission to  the  management  at  Montevideo,  no  later  than  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  loss  has  been  incurred.  The  insured  person  must  exact  from  the 
agent  for  such  notice  and  declaration  a  receipt  which  specifices  the  date 
and  hour  of  their  delivery. 

Until  the  bank  fixes  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  and  agrees  to  grant 
it  the  insured  person  may  not  touch  the  damaged  crops,  on  pain  of  losing 
all  right  to  indemnification.  If  a  crop  have  been  damaged  by  hail  at  the 
time  at  which  the  grain  was  ripe  the  insured  person  will,  failing  the  bank's 
order  to  the  contrary,  be  obliged  when  he  has  made  his  declaration  to  har- 
vest or  continue  to  harvest  the  damaged  grain,  leaving  however  such  ears 
standing  as  indicate  the  limits  of  the  crop  and  form  a  basis  for  the  bank's 
estimate. 

In  order  that  losses  may  be  ascertained  and  estimated  the  bank,  on 
pain  of  an  annulment  of  insurance,  insists  on  : 

1.  The  presentation  of  the  policy  and  the  receipt  for  the  notice  and 
declaration  of  loss. 

2.  A  declaration  by  the  insured  person  or  his  representative,  on  the 
demand  of  the  bank's  inspector,  as  to  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  inspection. 

3.  Exact  proof  that  the  injured  crop  is  identical  with  the  insured  crop. 

4.  Detailed  information  as  to  : 

a)  when  and  how  often  the  crops  have  been  damaged  by  hail ; 

b)  whether  the  insured  person's  declared  right  to  insure  and  his 
other  declarations  have  been  genuine ; 

c)  whether  or  not  the  work  necessary  to  a  good  crop  have  been  per- 
formed. 

5)  The  exact  determination  of : 

a)  the  area  and  situation  of  the  damaged  part ; 

b)  the  yield  which  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  insured 
crops  if  they  had  ripened,  until  the  time  at  which  the  loss  occurred ; 

c)  the  percentage  of  this  yield  destroyed  by  the  hail. 

The  bank  can  in  no  case  be  responsible  for  more  than  the  insured  sum. 
If  after  one  or  more  occurrences  of  recognized  loss  a  part  of  the  crops  be 
again  injured,  the  total  damage  will  be  estimated  without  taking  into  ac- 
count previous  estimates  of  loss ;  and  if  the  insured  person  have  already 
been  compensated  for  this  loss  or  these  losses,  or  the  sum  due  for  anterior 
losses  have  already  been  fixed,  the  sums  so  paid  will  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  granted  as  an  indemnity  in  accordance  with  the  last  estimate. 

The  bank  has  the  right  to  commission  one  or  more  persons  to  inspect 
damaged  crops  once  or  oftener,  or  if  necessary  to  delay  inspection  and  valua- 
tion. The  insured  person  must  furnish  the  necessary  facilities  for  inspec- 
tion and  the  estimate  of  losses. 

In  case  of  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  estimate  of  damage  by  the  bank's 
inspector  and  the  insured  person,  the  former  may  choose  as  to  whether  ex- 
perts will  be  nominated  or  the  matter  delayed  until  the  harvest  or  later. 
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In  the  latter  case  the  general  yield  of  neighbouring  crops  will  be  taken  into 
account,  the  average  furnishing  the  basis  for  an  estimate.  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  be  decided  to  have  recourse  to  experts,  who  will  be  commissioned 
to  settle  the  dispute  amicably,  the  amount  of  the  loss  will  be  fixed  by  two 
experts,  the  respective  nominees  of  the  disputing  parties,  and  they  will 
agree  together  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  of  the  policy.  If  they  fail  to  agree 
the  matter  will  be  decided  by  a  third  expert  whom  they  will  nominate,  un- 
less they  cannot  agree  on  his  nomination  when  decision  will  rest  \^dth  one 
of  three  experts  proposed  to  the  insured  person  by  the  bank.  The  decision 
taken  by  the  two  experts,  or  failing  them  by  a  third,  will  be  final  and  theye 
will  be  no  appeal  against  it,  whether  or  not  the  third  expert's  decision  agree 
with  that  of  either  of  the  two  first. 

The  amount  of  the  loss  incurred  will  not  be  a  matter  to  be  discuss^ 
in  the  courts.  The  costs  of  an  estimate  which  the  two  interested  parties 
accept  will  be  met  by  the  bank.  Honoraria  and  costs  due  to  expert  valuers 
and  those  deciding  disputes  will  be  reckoned  separately,  and  should  be 
partly  paid  by  that  disputant  whose  original  estimate  is  furthest  removed 
from  the  final  estimate. 

If  an  estimate  of  damage  do  not  give  rise  to  an  indemnity,  the  insured 
person's  claim  not  being  justified,  the  insured  person  must  pay  the  costs  of 
inspection  and  the  attendant  travelling  costs,  which  expenses  must  not 
ever  be  computed  at  less  than  forty  pesos.  The  policy  will  be  declared 
null  and  void  and  the  amount  of  the  premium  ensured  to  the  bank  if  tjie 
amoimt  of  such  expenses  be  not  paid  within  eight  days  in  specie  or  by  tjie 
remittance  of  a  guaranteed  note.  If  no  agreement  be  reached  as  to  the 
estimate,  experts  will  be  nominated  to  settle  the  dispute  amicably  or  a  se- 
cond inspection  will  be  made  when  the  stipulated  costs  have  been  paid  in 
advance. 

The  bank  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  an  application  for  insurance  with- 
in fifteen  days  of  the  date  at  which  it  is  signed,  returning  in  this  case 
the  amount  of  the  premium.  Similarly  it  may  at  any  moment  annul  a  policy 
after  giving  eight  days'  notice  and  returning  the  premium  or  a  proportion 
thereof,  the  proportion  retained  corresponding  to  any  losses  sustained  which 
it  may  have  recognized. 


§  3.  The  activity  of  the  department  for  insurance  against  HAIt. 

The  development  of  this  department  in  the  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  its  foundation  is  due  not  only  to  the  exercise  of  a  monopoly 
in  insurance  against  hail,  but  also  to  the  intensive  propaganda  which  the 
bank's  agents  have  carried  out  in  the  country  in  support  of  this  branch  of 
agricultural  insurance.  It  has  come  to  be  almost  twice  as  productive  as 
it  was  formerly,  when  it  was  practised  by  private  companies. 

The  private  companies  who  covered  this  risk  were  "  I^a  Nadonal " 
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and  "  I^a  Rural  ".     The  bank  bought  their  paper  on  9  July  and  9  September 
1913,  for  10,000  and  16,000  pesos,  respectively. 

The  hail  department  was  created  in  February  1912.  As  has  been  seen 
the  monopoly  in  this  form  of  insurance  was  instituted  at  the  end  of  1913, 
by  means  of  the  purchase  of  the  paper  of  the  private  companies  with  which 
paper  business  was  begun.  The  first  results  obtained  were  certainly  most 
encouraging,  the  receipts  of  the  hail  department  in  the  form  of  premiums 
reaching  in  191 2  61  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  this  branch  of  insurance  in 
the  whole  country,  namely  47,463  pesos  as  against  30,000  pesos  received 
by  the  private  companies. 

Table  I.  Business  of  the  Hail  Department  from  1912  to  1915. 


Year   • 

Inftured  Capital 
Pesos 

Premiums 
Number              Amount 

Pesos 

Indemnities 
Total  Amount     Percentage 
—            of  premtums 
Pesos              received 

I912 

1.537^029 

x,543 

47.463 

8,977 

19.22 

I9I3 

3,023,160 

4,031 

93.637 

27.893 

29.77 

I9I4 

1,065,697 

1,618 

43.271 

10,259 

24.63 

I915 

2,485.309 

3.867 

77,011 

2.410 

313 

Total      8,111,195        11,059        261,418        49»539         18.95 


This  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  business  of  the  hail  department 
from  1912  to  1915,  inclusively.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  this 
institution's  activity  only  from  these  figures.  Thus  as  regards  191 2,  this 
year  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  which  business  was  begun ;  secondly 
it  was  incomplete  since  the  hail  department  was  not  founded  until  February; 
and  lastly  it  was  that  in  which  the  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  insurance  did 
not  yet  exist.  After  this  monopoly  was  established  in  191 3  much 
higher  figures  were  reached.  It  would  however  be  very  risky  to  accept 
the  data  for  this  year  unreservedly  as  an  index  to  the  institution's  activity 
in  the  matter  of  hail  insurance  ;  for  it  was  in  tliis  year  that  the  purchase 
of  the  paper  of  the  companies,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  effected,  and 
the  published  statistics  do  not  specify  what  revenue  was  obtained  by  the 
bank's  department  exclusively,  and  what  emanated  from  these  companies. 
The  data  in  question  therefore  e\ddently  indicate  larger  sums  than  would 
such  as  truly  represented  the  department's  activity  in  this  year.  The  re- 
sults obtained  in  1914,  the  year  of  the  application  of  the  monopoly, 
which  might  have  given  us  the  normal  level,  are,  on  the  contrary,  furthest 
removed  from  it.  The  table  shows  that  the  figures  for  1914  have  under- 
gone a  considerable  reduction  as  compared  with  those  of  other  years.     The 
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reason  for  this  is  that  the  meteorological  conditions  prevalent  throughout 
the  ordinary"  seed  time  of  1914  made  the  year  quite  abnormal.  Very  abun- 
dant atmospheric  precipations  placed  extraordinary^  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  agricultural  work  in  several  districts  and  entirely  prevented  it  in  others. 
All  -this  brought  about  a  general  disturbance  of  agricultural  production  in 
its  initial  period,  and  prevented  the  hail  department  of  the  State  Insurance 
Bank  from  the  full  activity  which  would  have  characterized  it  had  sowing 
been  effected  abimdantly  and  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand  1915  was  distin- 
guished in  Uruguay  by  abundant  agricultural  production,  especially  of 
com,  and  in  consequence  the  business  of  the  hail  department  was  steady 
and  prosperous.  The  data  for  1915,  as  given  in  the  table,  may  be  taken 
most  nearly  to  represent  this  institution's  normal  course  of  business, 
and  thus  it  is  possible  to  see  the  development  accomplished. 

Other  considerations  also  follow  on  an  examination  of  this  table.  If 
the  amount  of  the  premiums  received  be  compared  with  that  of  the  indem- 
nities paid,  if  will  be  seen  that  when  30  per  cent,  has  been  deducted,  as  the 
amount  of  costs  of  administration,  there  remains  an  appreciable  balance 
which  hitherto  has  gone  to  swell  the  bank's  precautionary  fund. 

Table  II  shows  the  sums  assigned  to  the  reserve  fund  of  the  hail  de- 
partment of  the  State  Insurance  Bank,  the  progress  of  which  fund  best 
shows  the  good  working  of  the  institution  and  the  solidity  of  its  business. 


Tabi,e  II  —  Sums  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Hail  Department. 

Yenr  Amount  in  Pesos 

1912  5.653 

1913  2,500 

1914  19,000 

1915  .30,000 


We  end  these  brief  notes  on  the  activity  of  the  Hail  Department  by 
Table  III,  which  shows  how  the  business  of  1913  was  distributed  among 
the  different  kinds  of  crops  insured : 
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Tabi^e  III.  Distribution  of  Business  among  the  various  Crops  insured  in  1913. 


CrofM 


Cultivated 
Am 


Area 
Insured  by 
the  Bank 


Insured 
Capital 


Premiums 
Received 


Indemnities 
Paid 


Com 

I4nen 

Oats 

Oonaiy  Gtass 

Barley 

Vines 

Total 


Hectares 

330.252 

56,853 

20,412 

930 

1.389 
6,103 


415,979 


Hectares 

129,577 

25,133 

3.832 

494 
274 
179 


159,489 


PesoB 

2,371,026 

524.535 
66,158 

15.237 

5.132 

43.872 


Pesos 

7M3I 

15,736 

3,308 

609 

256 

2,633 


Pesos 

24.550 

2,964 

171 

56 

172 


3.025,960 


93.673 


27,293 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  INSURANCE 
AND  THRIFT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


ALGERIA  AND  REGENCY   OF  TUNIS. 


THE  CBNTRAI,  AI^GERIAN  AND  TUNISIAN  FUND  FOR  AGRICUI^TURAI^  REINSUR- 
ANCE IN  1915. 

From  the  reports  submitted  to  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  of 
26  April  1916  we  take  the  following  figures  as  to  the  progress  of  the  fund  in 

1.  Insurance  against  Hail. 

Francs  (i) 

Policies  in  force  in  1915 1,589 

»         »        »      »  1914 1,369 

i.  e.  an    increase  of  220 

Insured  value  in      1915 40,842,638 

»  »  »  I9J^4 34,332,502 

i.  e.  an   increase  of  6,510,136 

Assessments  in  1915 582,158 

»  »  1914    .../........  548,785 

i.  e.  an   increase  of  33,373 

The  cases  of  payment  of  indemnities  numbered  317  and  their  amount 
was  1,162,938  francs. 

2.  Insurance  against  Mortality  among  Live  Stock.  —  For  the  fifteen 
federated  funds  for  insurance  against  mortality  among  Uve  stock  the  re- 
sults for  1915  were  as  follows : 

Number  of  policies 197 

Value  of  insured  animals 1,193,475    francs 

Assessments 33,388        » 

Indemnities 28,186        » 

Percentage  of  assessments  constituted 

by  indemnities 84  % 

<i)  I  franc  ==  9^1%  d  at  par. 

4 
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3.  Insurance  against  Fire. 


19x2 


X9I3 

1914 

1915 

1,086 

1,192 

1.495 

fiance 

f»nc8 

fxancs 

19,112,523 
146,788 

83>i47 

23,899,851 

174,262 

83454 

37,364,682 
281,419 
120,245 

Number  of  policies ....        342 

francs 

Insured  value 5,488,043 

Net  assessments 45,592 

Indemnities  paid  ....       31,938 

Percentage  of  assessments 
constituted  by  indem- 
nities       70%  57%  48%  43% 


FRANCE. 

THE  MUTUAL  AGRICULTURAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  EAST  ON  i 
JANUARY  191 6,  —  Annales  de  la  MutitaliU  ei  de  la  Cooperation  agricoles^  Paris,  sin^it 
issue  of  1916. 

On  I  January  1916  the  Mutual  Agricultural  Fire  Insurance  Society  0' 
the  East  reinsured  849  communal  funds,  distributed  among  the  funds  of 
the  district  as  follows  : 

Haute-Marne 438 

Vosges 131 

Jura 76 

Haute-Sa6ne .  73 

Meurthe-et-Moselle '62 

Doubs 52 

Saone-et-Loire 17 

The  number  of  these  communal  societies  increased  progressively,  in- 
fluenced by  the  great  advantages  they  afford  to  agricultural  labourers. 
The  following  table  shows  this  development,  of  which  the  r^^ularity  is  wor- 
thy of  emphasis : 

On  I  December  1905 10  societies 

On  I  January  1906 115  » 

»  1907 425  » 

»  1908 502  » 

»  1909 560  » 

»  1910 637  » 

»  1911 762  » 

»  1912 778  » 

»  1913 815  » 

»  1914 848  » 

»  1915 849  » 

»  1916. 849  » 
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The  number  of  members  effectively  insured  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  policies,  which  has  successively  reached  the  following  levels  : 

On  I  January  1906 21    policies 

»  1907 1,824  » 

»  190S 3,522  » 

»  1909 5»325  » 

»  1910 7*191  » 

»  igii 9*492         » 

n  I9I2 12,140  » 

»  I913 14*617  •      » 

»  I914 17*252  » 

»  I915 19^536  )^ 

»  I916 21,143  » 

The  capital  guaranteed*  by  the  mutual  society  has  increased  like  the 
number  of  the  insured,  that  is  to  say  in  proportion  to  the  subscribed  po- 
licies. This  capital,  which  is  the  chief  asset  of  the  20,000  members,  reached 
annually  the  following  amounts  : 

On  I  January  1906 283,100  fr. 

»            1907 14,901,025  » 

»            1908 29,592,477  » 

»            1909 44,436,428  » 

»            i9?o  . 60,872,485  » 

»  1911 79*944*485    » 

»  1912 101,742,995    » 

»  1913 123*585*836  » 

•  »  1914 146,113,616  » 

))  1915 168,186,436  » 

»  1916 184,829,266  » 


The  net  premiums  received  were  as  follows  : 

In  1905 45-75 

In  1906 12,673.25 

In  1907 32,658.75 

In  1908 50*467-58 

In  1909 68,338.95 

In  1910 89,120.12 

In  1911 112,841.40 

In  1912 138,890.86 

In  1913 164,435.60 

In  1914 188,853.60 

In  1915 207,573.30 
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The  amount  of  indemnities  paid  for  fires  was  : 

In  1905 0.00  fr. 

In  1906 11,543.70  » 

In  1907 25,257.40  » 

In  1908  • 39,287.80  )^ 

In  19P9 20,485.45  » 

In  1910 36,656.45  » 

In  1911 61,387.50  )> 

In  1912 43,069.25  )) 

In  1913 68,875.50  )» 

In  1914 150,573.30  .) 

In  1915 94.133-94  » 


1TAI.Y. 

I.  THE  PROPOSALS  OF  SENATOR CONTI'S  LAW  FOR  COMPELLING  THE  INSURANCE 
OF  LAND  AGAINST  THE  ACCIDFJNTS  OF  PEASANTS*  LABOUR.  —  Senalo  del 
Regno.  Legislatura  XXIV  isi  session  1913-1916.  Documenti  :  no.  317. 

In  the  sessions  of  12  and  16  December  1916,  that  is  to  say  almost  sim- 
ultaneously, two  proposed  laws  for  rendering  insurance  against  the  acci- 
dents of  agriculture  compulsory  were  considered  and  developed  in  the  Se- 
nate and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (i). 

One  of  these  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  deputies  Borromeo,  Venino 
and  Belotti,  the  other  to  that  of  Senator  Conti.  We  have  already  dealt  with 
the  former  (2).  Although  the  ideas  of  the  proposer  of  the  second  scheme 
are  fortunately  already  well  known  we  will  recall  its  basic  principles : 

(i)  In  connection  with  the  problem  of  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agricultural  la- 
bour the  General  Confedeiation  ot  Labour  recently  passed  the  toUowing  order  of  the  day :  *'  The 
directing  council  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  affirms  anew  its  previously  expressed 
wishes  as  to  the  necessity  of  a^complete  insurance  of  labour  against  sickness,  disablement  and 
old  age,  in  order  to  complete  the  accident  insurance.  The  council  asks  the  government  to 
promulgate  the  promised  law  as  to  agricultural  accidents,  and  in  it  to  take  into  account  the  chief 
desiies  expressed  on  various  occasions  by  the  organizations,  namely  :  a)  that  insurance  be  com- 
pulsory and  protect  without  distinction  all  labourers  on  the  soil  and  all  agricultuial  en- 
terprise attaching  to  H,  mclud^ng  small  proprietor  cultivators ;  b)  that  the  right  of  agricultural 
labourers  to  insurance  against  temporary  disablement  be  reccgnized;  c)  that  the  insurance 
be  entrusted  to  mixed  and  obligatory  unions  and  completed  by  reinsurance  with  the  National 
Accidents  Fund  ;  d)  that  when  the  law  as  to  agricultural  accidents  is  promulgated  labour  be 
given  juster  repre-  sentation  on  the  council  and  committee  of  the  National  Accidents  Fund ». 

Other  desires  for  compulsory  insurance  against  agricultural  accidents  were  recently  formu- 
lated in  the  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  labomers  of  the 
province  of  Reggio  and  Emilia  —  who  asked  that  such  insuiance  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
National  Accidents  Fund  —  and  by  the  agricultural  commission  of  the  League  of  Socialist 
Communes. 

(2)  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics^  June  1916,  pp.  61  et  seq. 
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i)  Insurance  against  the  accidents  of  labour  is  made  a  burden  on 
land  ;«  constituting  an  inherent  obligation  of  proprietorship.  But  this 
principle  is  neither  absolute  nor  general.  Exceptions  are  made  in  favour 
of  a  property  held  on  lease,  in  the  case  of  which  the  obligation  and  liabi- 
lity to  insure  devolve  on  any  lessee  who  has  imdertaken  cultivation  in 
which  the  proprietor  is  not  interested. 

2)  Insurance  is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  proprietor  if  he 
cultivate  his  land  or  reaUze  its  value  directly.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  lessee  if  the  land  be  let.  If  the  land  be  granted  on  the  sj^tem  of  me- 
tayage or  another  profit  sharing  system,  the  costs  of  insurance  are  divided 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  occfipier  or  metayer,  the  division  being  equal 
if  products  be  shared  equally.  If  all  products  be  not  shared  exactly 
equally,  two  thirds  of  the  insurance  premium  are  charged  to  the  landowner 
and  one  third  to  the  metayer  or  occupier. 

3)  Insurance,  saving  in  the  exceptional  cases  enumerated  under  4), 
is  applicable  without  distinction  to  all  agricultural  labourers,  including  the 
peasants  —  men  and  women  —  who  are  constantly  or  temporarily  employed 
on  any  work  indispensable  to  tilth,  agricultural  production  and  farming, 
including  such  works  as,  owing  to  their  necessary  connection  with  and 
dependence  on  the  production  of  a  property,  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
other  than  agricultural,  and  those  habitually  or  exceptionally  practised 
in  dwellings,  farms,  dairies,  presses,  cellars,  cisterns,  and  every  other  kind  of 
labour  of  an  agricultural  character,  if  it  be  indispensable  to  tilth  and  agri- 
cultural production. 

4)  Insurance  is  not  compulsory  for  peasants  of  either  sex  under  thir- 
teen and  over  seventy  years  old.  Such  peasants  if  employed  on  works  al- 
ready contemplated  by  the  law  on  accidents  in  industries  and  enterprises 
(unified  text  of  31  January  1904  no.  51)  will  still  be  insured  according 
to  the  terms  of  that  law. 

5)  There  can  be  no  indemnifications  except  in  the  case  of  accidents 
which  result  in  death  or  permanent  disability,  entire  or  partial,  due  to  a 
traumatic  cause  consequent  on  work. 

6)  Notice  must  be  given  of  every  accident  by  the  victim  or  his  fam- 
ily, within  five  days  of  its  occurrence,  to  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  pro- 
perty. If  such  notice  be  not  thus  given  the  injury  will  be  taken  not  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  work, 

7)  A  workman  who  is  the  victim  of  a  simple  accident  must,  if  request- 
ed to  do  so  by  the  insuring  estabUshment,  remain  in  a  hospital  for  the 
time  needed  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  accident,  in  order  to  hasten 
his  cure  and  diminish  the  accident's  consequences.  If  he  refuse  unjustifia- 
bly to  do  this  he  loses  his  right  to  any  indemnity. 

8)  The  amount  of  the  indemnity  is  2,500  Hres  (i)  in  the  cases  both  of 
death  and  of  permanent  and  absolute  disablement,  but  in  the  case  of  death 
it  is  reduced  to  1000  liras  if  the  deceased  be  not  married  and  have  no  family 
to  maintain,  and  is  paid  to  his  heirs. 

(i)  I  Uia  =  9  «/,  d.  at  par. 
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9)  A  request  for  the  revision  of  an  indemnity  is  not  acceded  to  unless 
it  be  proved  that  the  first  payment  was  made  erroneously  or  unless  the  vic- 
tim's physical  condition  be  further  modified  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  Such 
request  may  be  made  only  once,  and  not  earUer  than  three  months  —  or 
one  month  in  the  case  of  a  death  —  after  the  payment  of  the  indemnity. 

10)  Action  to  obtain  the  indemnity  must  betaken  within  six  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  as  determined  by  the  certificate  and  the 
judgement  of  the  magistrate. 

11)  The  principle  of  free  choice  of  an  insuring  estabUshment  is  main- 
tained. It  is  included  in  the  law  already  mentioned,  as  to  the  accidents  of 
industrial  labour. 

12)  The  extent  of  the  property  in  relation  to  its  various  crops,  all  of 
which  must  be  mentioned  and  classified  in  the  rules,  is  taken  as  a  basis  for 
fixing  the  insurance  premium. 

For  small  properties  having  an  area  of  less  than  half  a  hectare  (i)  the 
premium  is  halved. 

13)  The  determination  of  disputes  as  to  the  nature  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  consequences  of  an  accident  is  reserved  to  a  college  of  arbiters. 


*% 


2.  THE  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  OF  IJVE  STOCK  INTENDED  FOR    BUTCHERY.  — 
A.  PiROCCHi  in  La  Mutualitd  Agraria,  no.  30,  Rome,  30  November  191 6. 

In  Italy  since  the  law  on  sanitation  of  22  December  1888  has  b^n  ap- 
plied, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  compensate  for  losses  consequent  on  the 
sequestration  of  butchers'  meat,  by  insuring  the  animals  with  associations 
constituted  on  the  principle  of  mutuality,  by  forming  mimidpal  insurance 
associations,  or  by  insuring  them  with  private  joint  stock  societies.  A  great 
association  formed  for  this  purpose  was  active  in  North  Italy,  but  failed 
and  went  into  liquidation.  On  the  other  hand  small  societies,  each  of  them 
active  in  a  more  or  less  limited  sphere,  as  for  instance  a  slaughterhouse, 
have  had  better  results.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  slaughter- 
houses of  Milan,  Turin,  Rome,  Mantua,  Bergamo.  Bologna,  Florence  and 
Naples.  It  will  certainly  be  useful  to  show  the  organization  and  results  of 
one  of  them,  that  of  Milan,  the  growth  of  which  is  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures. 


(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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No. 

Receipts 

Ezpendfture 

IndemniticA  Paid 

Annual  Profit 

Year               of  Membexs 

liras 

liras 

Uras 

Uras 

1902  ...         25 

154*896.35 

114,8^6.35 

98,271.20 

40,000.00 

1903 

— 

I55>372.93 

127,864.41 

102,150.78    * 

27.508.52 

1904 

— 

I53»364.35 

124,854.05 

101,355.09 

28,510.30 

1905 

— 

188,384.50 

170.168.55 

140,304.46 

18,215.95 

1906 

— 

191,174.09 

166,868.24 

139*670.37 

24,305.85 

1907 

— 

196,237.57 

158.022.52 

132,311.90 

38,215.05 

1908 

— 

187,498.82 

167,079.23 

141,286.45 

20,419.59 

1909 

— 

173.892.97 

149,235*96 

116,624.23 

24,657.01 

I9IO 

M- 

265 

179,156.02 

150,093.78 

124,643.90 
-_i_   j-_i 

29,062,24 
1    j__i 

This  association  comprises  butchers,  live  stock  dealers  and  dealers  on 
commission.  The  members  undertake  to  insure  with  the  society  all  their 
live  stock  intended  to  be  butchered.  Insurance  was  at  first  limited  to  ani- 
mals attacked  by  tuberculosis  or  anthrax  but  was  extended  to  cover  all 
animals  sequestrated  in  consequence  of  a  statement  that  they  were  affected 
by  any  disease. 

Premiums  are  fixed  at  the  following  rates  :  oxen,  i  lira ;  foreign  cows 
and  bulls,  3  liras ;  home  cows  and  bulls,  5  liras ;  thin  oxen,  3.50  liras  j  calves, 
o.io  lira.  The  society's  property  is  made  up  of  admission  fees,  insur- 
ance premiums,  the  results  of  selling  the  remains  of  ai^mals,  interest  on 
invested  sums,  repayments  of  expenses  chargeable  to  insured  persons  and 
the  reserve  fund.  The  admission  fee  is  25  liras  together  with  a  premium 
annually  determined  by  the  members'  general  meeting,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  reserve  fund  as  shown  by  the  last  balance-sheet.  The 
reserve  fund  is  made  up  of  a  determined  part  of  each  year's  balance,  certain 
profits  prescribed  because  they  have  not  been  withdrawn  within  a  year  of 
the  day  on  which  they  became  withdrawable,  and  premiums  paid  in  addi- 
tion to  the  admission  fee.  Indemnities  are  paid  when  a  declaration  of  the 
sequestration  is  delivered  to  the  slaughterhouse's  veterinary  office.  From 
this  moment  the  society  becomes  the  owner  of  the  animal,  and  is  responsible 
for  all  tolls,  costs  of  slaughter  and  destruction  and  knacker's  fees. 

The  net  profits  are  distributed  as  follows:  one  quota  to  the  reserve  fund 
(this  was  during  the  first  two  years  50  per  cent,  of  the  annual  net  profits); 
3  per  cent  to  the  manager ;  2  per  cent.'  to  the  staff ;  the  remainder  to  the 
members  in  shares  proportionate  to  the  premiums  they  have  paid,  if  the 
amount  of  the  sums  repaid  to  them  because  of  casualties  do  not  surpass  the 
total  amount  of  the  premiums. 

The  association  is  represented  by  the  members'  meeting,  the  adminis- 
trative council  and  the  manager.  For  the  annual  inspection  of  accounts 
there  are  three  commissaries  for  the  accounts  and  two  deputies  for  them. 
To  decide  disputes  there  is  a  commission  of  five  members  of  whom  three 
do  not  belong  to  the  society. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  this  association  is  orga- 
nized and  on  which  it  works.  It  enjoys  the  favour  not  only  of  those 
interested  in  it  but  also  of  the  communal  authorities. 
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As  for  municipal  insurance  this  has  been  profitably  introduced  in  a 
voluntary  form  in  a  slaughterhouse  of  the  Abruzzi,  that  of  Aquila.  It  has 
two  branches  —  insurance  against  losses  caused  by  leprosy  among  pigs  and 
against  losses  of  cattle  caused  by  ictherus,  tuberculosis  etc.  The  premiums 
for  cattle  are:  5  liras  for  milch  cows,  i  lira  for  bulls,  oxen  and  cows  not  be- 
longing tc  a  race  of  milch  cows,  and  0.60  lira  for  weaned  and  0.20  lira  for 
unweaned  calves.     For  pigs  the  premium  is  I  lira. 

For  each  head  of  cattle  the  communal  fund  pays  an  indemnity  cal- 
culated according  to  the  weight  of  the  four  quarters  at  market  prices,  less 
0.15  lira  a  kilogramme,  in  the  case  of  milch  cows  and  o.io  lira  in  the  case  of 
other  cattle.  As  for  pigs  the  fund  pays  the  amount  of  the  animal's  full  price, 
less  5  liras  in  the  case  of  a  boar  and  less  12  liras  in  other  cases.  Animals 
foj  which  indemnities  have  been  paid  of  course  remain  the  property  of  the 
communal  administration.     There  are  special  provisions  against  frauds. 

Lastly  joint  stock  societies  have  also  been  constituted  in  Italy  for  this 
object.  They  are  not  numerous  however  and  their  activity  is  usually 
unimportant.  One  of  them  —  perhaps  the  most  important  in  virtue  of 
the  funds  of  which  it  disposed  —  was  recently  dissolved  after  having 
attempted  to  extend  its  sphere  over  most  of  the  kingdom. 


3.  TEE  RUIZES  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OFFICES  OF  AGRICUI^TURAl,  MUTUAIJTY.  - 
La  Mutualiid  Agraria,  organ  of  the  Istituio  NagionaU  per  la  Mutualiid  Agraria,  no.  :. 
Rome,  20  Januaiy  191 7. 

Recently,  as  is  well  known,  various  district  offices  of  agricultural  mu- 
tuality were  founded  in  Italy,  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Florence,  Mantua.  Reggie 
in  Calabria  and  Palermo.  The  Istituto  Nazionale  per  la  Mutuality  Agraria, 
which  was  the  promoter  of  these  offices,  has  now  thought  it  opportime  to 
draw  up  special  rules  for  their  use  and  the  use  of  those  which  would 
gradually  be  formed  in  other  districts.  We  resume  the  fundamental 
principles  of  these  rules  : 

The  constitution  of  a  district  office  of  agricultural  mutuality  is  first 
of  all  accordant  with  an  agreement  between  the  local  administrations  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Agricultural  Mutuahty  already  cited.  This  agree 
ment  specifies  the  method  of  working.   Its  aim  is : 

a)  to  multiply  mutual  funds  for  insurance  against  mortality  among 
live  stock,  to  assist  their  administrative  and  technical  installation,  and  to 
give  them  an  impulse  to  federation  and  reinsurance  ; 

h)  to  disseminate,  especially  among  small  farmers  and  small  pro- 
prietors, knowledge  of  the  hygiene  of  rearing  live  stock  and  the  use  of  asso- 
ciation with  a  view  to  zootechnical  improvement ; 

(i)  I  kilogramme  ^2.2  lbs. 
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c)  to  popularize  the  rules  for  the  constitution  and  the  good  working 
of  co-operative  and  mutual  institutions  (mutual  insurance  against  losses 
from  hail,  fire,  accidents  of  labour  etc.),  and  to  disseminate  thrift  and 
popular  education  in  the  country ; 

d)  to  organize  carefully  the  collection  of  complete  statistics  as  to 
mutual  societies  and  data  relative  to  their  working. 

The  action  of  the  ofl&ce  extends  into  every  district  and  is  exercised ; 
i)  by  oral  propaganda,  2)  by  the  circulation  of  pamphlets  of  propaganda, 
3)  in  pursuit  of  its  aim,  that  of  determining  the  formation,  installation  and 
administrative  control  of  mutual  societies.  It  will  enter  into  relations 
with  the  itinerant  chairs  of  agriculture  and  the  authorities  and  institutions 
which  can  best  assist  its  action. 

The  resources  necessary  to  its  work  are  formed  of  the  quota  paid  for 
participation  by  the  institutions  belonging  to  it  (provinces,  communes, 
savings  funds,  popular  banks,  agricultural  unions,  etc.)  lyy  the  State's 
contributions  and  by  other  eventual  receipts.  The  work  of  the  office  is 
directed  by  a.  managing  commitee  composed  of  five  members  chosen  from 
the  delegates  of  institutions  making  grants  and  from  the  best  known  local 
persons,  besides  the  representatives  of  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of 
Agriculture.  This  commission  chooses  from  its  own  number  a  president, 
a  vice-president  and  a  secretary.  Its  task  is  to  see  that  the  funds,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  are  regularly  employed.  The  office  is  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  director,  who  should  be  a  specialist  in  agricultural  subjects 
or  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  who  is  nominated  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Mutuality. 

4.  A  NEW  MUTUAI,  INSURANCE  SOCIETY  AGAINST  THE  ACCIDENTS  OF  AGRI- 

CUI^TURE. 

Pending  the  law  on  the  compulsory  insurance  of  peasants  a  mutual 
society  for  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agriculture  (i)  has  recently 
been  formed  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  '*  Terra  Italica  ".  The  initiative 
was  due  to  the  syndicate  for  the  insurance  of  woodcutters  and  the  society 
has  gained  the  adherence  of  most  of  the  members  of  that  syndicate  and 
of  many  farms  in  the  various  districts  of  Italy. 

I 

5.  ITAI^IAN  SAVINGS  ON  30  JUNE  1916. 

We  take  the  following  data  from  the  Esposizione  finanziaria  fatta  alia 
Camera  dei  Deputaii  nella  Seduta  del  14  Decemhre  1916,  the  report  made  by 

(i)  For  the  other  mutual  funds  for  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agriculture  active 
in  Italy  see  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics ^  January  1917,  pp.  43-55- 
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the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Signer  Paolo  Carcano,  on  the  situation  with 
regard  to  savings  deposits  on  current  account  and  in  interest-bearing  bonds 
on  30  June  1916 : 

Savings  Deposits  on  Current  Account  and  in  Interest-bearing  Bonds 
on  30  June  1916. 

Issuing  Institutions: 
Deposits  on  current  account  bearing  interest  ....     504,660,392    liras 

Institutions  of  Ordinary  Credit : 

Number  of  existing  institutions 121 

Subscribed  capital 566,381,030       » 

Paid-up  capital 548*872,935        » 

Deposits : 

Ordinary  and  in  interest-bearing  bonds 553*549*677        » 

Savings 354*204,069        » 

907*753*746        » 

Popular  Banks: 

Number  of  existing  banks 323 

Subscribed   capital 81,284,410        » 

Paid-up  capital .    .    .       80,526,175        » 

Deposits  : 

Ordinary  and  in  interest-bearing  bonds 230,309,310        » 

Savings      477*^32,799       » 


707,942,109       » 


Other  Co-operative  Banks: 


Number  of  existing  banks 311 

Subscribed  capital 43,292,269  » 

Paid-up  capital 42,749,718  » 

Deposits : 

Ordinary  and  in  interest-bearing  bonds 172,991,152  » 

Savings 358,699,802  ^ 

531*690,954  » 
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Ordinary  Savings  Banks: 

Savings  deposits : 
Credit  of  depositors 2,678,088,923    liras 

Deposits  on  current  account  and  in  interest-bearing 
bonds : 

Credit  of  depositors  and  amount  of  bonds  in  circulation    226,971,583       » 


2,905,060,506       a 


Savings  Banks  and  Postal  Banks: 

Number  of  books 6,382,949 

Credit  of  depositors .•    •    •  1*9^7,639,997 


Monti  di  Pietd  (Pawning  institutions) : 

Ordinary  deposits  and  interest-bearing  bonds  ....     120,285,037  » 

Savings  deposits 125,081,842  » 

245,366,879  » 

Rural  Funds  ; 

Various  trust  deposits 112,335,769  » 

Summary. 

Ordinary  Deposits 1,808,767,151  liras 

Savings  Deposits 5,981,347,432  » 

Deposits  in  Rural  Funds 112,335,769  » 

Total  .    .    .  7,902,450,352  » 


Thus  Italian  savings  amounted  altogether  on  30  June  1916  to 
7,902,450,352  liras,  as  against  6,490,690,179  liras  on  30  June  1910.  The 
greater  part  of  the  amount  —  about  five  thousand  millions  —  entered,  as 
appears  from  the  table  we  have  just  given,  the  ordinary  and  postal  sav- 
ings banks.  The  total  sum  of  the  deposits  in  the  popular  banks,  the  rural 
funds  and  the  other  co-operative  banks  —  1,351,968,832  liras  —  was  also 
notable  and  shows  what  confidence  these  institutions  inspire. 
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RUSSIA. 

FINNISH  SOCIETIES  FOR  INSURANCE  AGAINST  MORTAI^ITY  AMONG  I,IVE  STOCK 
IN  1913. —  Bidrag  till  Flnlands  offidelle  statislik :  Forsakringsinspektorens  beralldse 
angaende  de  lokala  biandstods-och  kreatursforsakringsffireningamas  veiksamhet  under 
ar  1913  {Official  Statistics  of  Finland  :  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Bailiwick  and  Parish  So- 
cieties for  Insurance  against  Fire  and  Mortality  among  Live  Stock  in  191 3)  Helsingfors,  191 5 

At  the  end  of  1913,  121    societies  for  insurance    against    mortality 
among  live  stock  were  active  within  spheres  of  less  area  than  a  government. 

They  were  distributed  in  the  various  governments  as  follows : 

Government  of  Nyland .  5 

»  ))      Abo  and  Bjorneborg.      .    .  7 

»  w      Tavastehus 3 

»  ))      Viborg.       25 

))  ))      Saint  Michael 5 

))  »    '  Kuopio 5 

»  »      Vasa 59 

»  )>      Uleaborg 12 

Total    ...         121 

The  number  and  value  of  the  insured  animals  wete  at  the  end  of  1913 
as  follows  : 

Horses 34,162        valued  at     12,026,073    marks  (i) 

Horned  cattle 40,260  »       »        4,497,972  » 

Small  Hve  stock.     .    .    .     i:;       —  »       «  23,673  » 


Total  .    .    .     16,547,718  » 

If  to  these  figures  be  added  those  relevant  to  the  four  societies  which 
are  active  throughout  the  country,  we  find  that  animals  were  insured 
against  mortality  as  follows  at  the  end  of  1913: 

Horses 62,423        valued  at     23,344,011       marks 

Horned  cattle 57*^45  »      »        7,115,797  » 

Small  live  stock.     ...  —  »       »  23,673  )» 


Total.   .    .    .     30,483,481 

Of  the  total  number  of  horses  20.2  per  cent,  were  insured,  of  that  of 
horned  cattle  only  4.9  per  cent. 

Of  the  local  societies  thirty-three  insured  only  horses  and  four  only 
horned  cattle,  the  remaining  eighty-four  insuring  both  horses  and  homed 
cattle. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  importance  of  the  risks  covered  these 
societies  can  be  grouped  as  follows,  the  figures  having  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  societies : 

(i)  I  Finnish  mark  =  9  '/s  '^  ^^  P^^- 
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Year 

Societies  insuring 

less  than 

50^000  marks 

Societies  Insuring 
from  50,000  to 
100,000  marks 

Societies  insuring 
from  zoo,ooo  to 
200,000  marks 

Societies  insuring 

from  200,000  to 

500,000  marks 

Societies  insuring 

500,000  marks 

or  more 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

ber 

centage 

ber 

centage 

ber 

centage 

ber 

centage 

ber 

centage 

1905   . 

10 

17.9 

13 

23.2 

19 

33.9 

II 

19.6 

3 

5.4 

1906  . 

18 

237 

17 

22.4 

27 

35.5 

12 

15.8 

2 

2.6 

1907   . 

14 

.17.5 

19 

23.8 

32 

40.0 

13 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

1908   . 

16 

18.8 

17 

20.0 

31 

36.5 

19 

22.4 

2 

2.3 

1909  . 

16 

17-5 

17 

18.7 

35 

38.5 

20 

22.0 

3 

3.3 

1910   . 

22 

22.0 

22 

22.0 

30 

30.0 

23      ^    23.0 

3 

3.0 

191I   . 

22 

2I.O 

25 

23.8 

35 

33.3 

20 

19.0 

3 

2.9 

19x2   . 

»5 

22.5 

27 

24.3 

37 

35.4 

19 

17.I 

3 

2.7 

1913   . 

27 

22.3 

33 

27.3 

38 

31.4 

20 

16.5 

3 

2.5 

The  percentage  of  accidents  was  1.94  in  the  case  of  the  insured  horses, 
1.33  in  that  of  the  insured  horned  cattle.  Indemnities  amounted  to  1.26 
per  cent,  of  the  insured  value  in  the  case  of  horses,  i  per  cent,  in  that  of 
the  horned  cattle. 

ff.     The    average   indemnity  paid   was  225.49  marks   for  a  horse,  80.65 
marks  for  a  head  of  horned  cattle. 

The  following  table  resumes  the  data  on  this  head  for  the  ten  years 
for  which  there  is  authentic  statistical  material : 


Year 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Number  of  Accidents 


Horses 
Percentage 


1.67 
1.77 
1.60 
1.63 
1.65 
1.74 
2.03 

2.31 
2.21 

1.94 


CatUe 
Percentage 


1.68 

1-94 
1.86 

1.45 
1.19 
1.46 
1.26 
1.25 
1.52 

1.33 


Indemnity 

per  100  marks  of 

insured  capital 


Horses 
Marks 


1. 10 
0.96 

1. 11 
0.97 
r.II 
1.16 
1.20 
1.68 

1-37 
1.26 


CatUe 
Marks 


1. 00 
1.08 
1. 18 
I.OO 

0.87 

I.OO 

0.93 
0.97 
1.06 

I.OO 


Indemnity  i>er  Accident 


230.03 
212.53 

229.73 
195.64 
224.69 
226.70 
204.80 
299.22 
214.05 
225,49 


55.43 
52.68 
5596 
62.25 
68.21 
65.20 

71.30 
76.56 
71.08 
80.65 
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112,014 

marks 

28,241 

» 

7,224 

» 

95352 

» 

The  premiums  paid  in  1913  were  as  follows : 

For  the  insurance  of  horses  specially. 

»        »        »        »    horned  cattle      » 

»      reserve  fund 

and  generally 

Total  .   .    .         243,331  » 

This  sum  constitutes  1.53  per  cent,  of  the  average  amount  of  the  in- 
sured capital  during  the  year.  Other  receipts  and  interest  etc.  brought 
the  societies  19,970  marks  or  0.13  per  cent,  of  such  average  amount.  The 
receipts  were  thus  altogether  263,301  marks  or  1.66  per  cent,  of  the  average 
amount  of  the  insured  capital.  Of  this  sum  the  following  sums  were 
spent : 

On  indemnities    188,612    marks  or  1.19  per  cent,  of  the  insured  capital 
On  costs  of 

administration       27,693  »      »    0.17        »        »        »        »  » 

On   increasing 

reserve  fund .   .     10,778  »      »    0.07        »        »        »        »  » 

On  other  ex- 
penses   .   .    .     13,184  »      »    0.08        »        »        »        »  » 


Total  .   .    .  240,267  »      »    1.51        »        »        ))        »  » 

There  was  thus  a  net  profit  of  23,040  marks. 

Costs  of  administration  reached  11.4  per  cent,  and  other  expendi- 
ture —  costs  of  organization,  interest,  etc.  —  5.4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
received. 

The  balance-sheets  of  the  societies  showed  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  amount  of 'engagements  had  been  deducted,  an  excess  on  the  re- 
ceipts side  amounting  to  90,984  marks  or  5.50  marks  for  every  1000  marks 
of  insured  capital. 
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ALGERIA. 


CREDIT  FOR  COI.ONIZATION  IN  ALGERIA. 


source: 

AVENOL  (j.) :  I^s  Banques  Alg^riennes  et  la  Banque  de  I'Alg^e  {Algerian  Banks  and  the 
Bank  of  Algeria)  in  Revue  des  Sciences  politiques,  3rd.  Series,  31st.  year,  Vol.  XXXVI.  — 
ni.  Paris,  15  December  191 6. 


The  considerable  economic  development  of  Algeria  in  the  last  ten  years 
is  proof  of  the  remarkable  effort  which  colonists  have  made  in  the  domain 
of  agriculture,  and  also  of  the  perfect  appropriateness  of  the  financial  me- 
thods which  have  been  employed  to  support  agriculture  by  providing  it 
with  necessary  credit. 

Erom  1901  to  1911  Algeria's  foreign  trade  doubled,  being  represented 
in  1913  by  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  million  francs  (i). 

The  success  of  this  effort  was  only  rendered  possible  by  the  support 
given  to  colonists  by  the  bankc.  The  three  principal  of  them  are  the 
Banque  de  VAlgerie,  which  has  a  privileged  issue,  and  two  private  houses  — 
the  Credit' Foncier  d'Algirie  and  the  Compagnie  Algerienne. 

M.  J.  Avenol,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  chief  data  contained  in  this 
short  study,  remarks  that  the  two  generations  following  on  the  conquest  did 
not  experience  hindrance  and  uncertainty  in  vain.  Algeria  has  become  a 
country  of  bold,  enterprising  colonists,  having  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
land  and  the  technique  and  traditions  necessary  to  deriving  profit  from  its 


(i)  I  franc  =  9V»^-  »*  P®^- 
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soil.  The  colonists  are  however  short  of  capital :  they  need  credit  and 
therefore  the  collaboration  of  the  banks.  The  banks  have,  like  the  settlers, 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  an  experimental  half  century  and  have  also  tak- 
en on  a  distinctly  Algerian  character.  In  the  midst  of  thdr  business  dif- 
fictdties  they  have  worked  out  their  methods  and  become  aware  of  the  part 
they  have  to  play.  As  years  pass  their  functions  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant. Agricultural  wealth  grows  with  increasing  rapidity  and  receives 
from  credit  increasingly  powerful  aid. 

We  have  said  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Algeria  has  doubled  in  ten  years. 
The  value  of  the  paper  held  by  the  three  chief  banks  has  been  multiplied 
by  five  in  the  same  period  and  this  fact  is  the  measure  of  the  part  the 
banks  have  taken  in  colonization  —  a  part  which  has  been  preponderant. 


§  I.  The  character  of  the  credit  afforded  to  colonization. 

The  problem  of  credit  in  Algeria  is  posed  as  follows  :  . 

'*  It  is  easy  for  colonists  to  procure  land,  but  only  imcultivated,  bush- 
grown  land,  or  —  what  is  worse  —  land  overgrown  with  deep-rooted  len- 
tisks  and  palm-trees.  To  bring  it  imder  cultivation,  erect  buildings,  buy 
machines  and  build  up  stock  —  all  this  asks  for  more  than  hard  work  and 
courage.  And  when  a  well  worked  farm  has  arisen  out  of  the  Arabian 
hied,  circulating  fimds  are  still  needed,  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  seeds,  the 
maintenance  and  the  harvest  which  allow  the  annual  course  of  agricultural 
labour.  Must  the  colonist  from  the  outset  have  all  the  capital  which  he 
has  to  invest  ?  Will  he  be  able  to  contract  for  a  long-term  loan,  like  a 
French  landowner  who  wishes  to  improve  his  property  ?  " 

Land  credit  as  imderstood  in  France  did  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  a 
new  country  like  Algeria.  What  after  all  is  a  mortgage  of  bush-land  worth  ? 
A  borrower  has,  as  in  all  countries  where  the  value  of  the  soil  has  not  been 
realized,  no  assets  but  his  chances  and  his  hope.  It  has  been  deemed  im- 
prudent therefore  to  trust  him  with  capital  of  which  he  would  be  masti^r 
for  a  long  period. 

Moreover  he  cannot  make  his  farm  in  a  single  year  but  brings  his 
efforts  to  success  gradually.  It  is  enough  to  grant  him  every  season  advan- 
ces proportionate  to  the  harvests  which  inveoted  capital  may  be  expected 
to  produce.  '  The  risks  of  loss  are  thus  diminished,  and  progressive  efforts 
can  be  helped  by  successive  advances  for  short  terms.  Thus  the  creditor 
follows  the  fortunes  of  the  debtor  step  by  step.  Each  period  brings  him  a 
reward.  Each  year  his  security  is  strengthened  by  the  increased  value  of 
the  property,  and  his  mortgage,  if  he  have  one,  has  eventually  a  firm  basis. 

This  transaction  may  be  compared  with  that  which  enables  a  trader  to 
open  a  credit  account :  there  is  no  single  grant  of  one  loan  but  a  series  of 
successive  operations.  But  they  are  timed  more  slowly  than  in  the  trader's 
case  in  accordance  with  the  seasons  —  advances  being  granted  when  the 
season  opens  and  repaid  at  harvest-time. 
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These  short  loans  are  banking  business  and  form  indeed  the  chief  bu- 
siness of  the  Algerian  banks,  which  are  above  all  agricultural  banks.  Their 
paper  cetainly  includes  many  ordinary  conunercial  bills  which  represent 
realized  transactions  and  settlements  of  debts.  But  it  consists  largely  of 
these  loan  titles  which  are  in  the  traditional  form  of  bills  maturing  in  three 
months,  there  being  a  tacit  agreement  that  they  are  twice  renewable  ii^ 
order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  farming  cycle. 

It  is  seen  that  personal  credit  is  here  concerned.  Naturally  the  banks, 
each  in  its  own  way,  seek  to  surround  their  debtors  with  a  network  of  se- 
curities ;  but  these,  excellent  though  they  be,  are  only  accessory,  as  appears 
from  what  we  have  already  said.  The  chief  dependence  is  on  a  just  esti- 
mate of  any  colonist  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  credit.  / 

The  paper  of  the  Algerian  banks  represents  therefore  in  part  short-term 
ioans,  certainly  recoverable  with  good  management,  but  not  maturing 
as  rigorously  as  ordinary  banking  notes  because  their  realization  depends 
on  the  sale  of  the  harvest. 


§  2.  The  sources  of  the  capitai,  assigned  to  agricui.turai<  credit. 

Obviously  the  banks  cannot  find  all  the  capital  required  by  their  bu- 
siness in  Algeria,  but  must  supply  themselves  abroad,  that  is  to  say  in 
France.  In  what  form  do  they  acquire  this  capital  —  as  capital,  shares, 
deposits  at  sight  or  financial  bills  —  and  in  what  proportion  ?  The  very 
special  character  of  their  business  does  not  leave  their  choice  entirely  free. 

They  cannot  count  on  that  uninterrupted  series  of  graduated  receipts 
which  gives  the  desired  liquidity  to  the  paper  of  French  banks. 

Many  of  their  advances  are  tied  up  for  from  eight  to  nine  months  in 
a  year.  From  the  l)eginning  of  the  agricultural  year  the  number  so  im- 
mobilized increases  until  the  harvest  releases  all  of  them  together.  A  new 
financial  effort  is  then  necessary.  Harvest-time,  the  single  period  in  which 
revenue  is  received,  opens  up  a  series  of  numerous  settlements  —  purchases 
of  harvested  products,  payment  of  wages,  payments  for  transport  and  various 
acquisitions,  repayments.  This  accumulation  of  payments  within  so 
short  a  time  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  need  of  mone3^  The  banks  must 
meet  it,  for  the  purchasers  of  the  harvest,  with  whom  the  movement  starts, 
come  to  them  for  circulating  funds  in  the  form  of  seasonal  credit. 

This  progessive  and  uniformly  periodic  nature  of  obligations  can- 
not accommodate  itself  to  resources  which  are  too  fluid  and  unstable: 
banks  subject  to  such  obligations  cannot  run  the  risk  of  being  suddenly 
forced  to  make  large  repayinents.Therefore  they  must  follow  the  example 
of  business  banks  and  diminish  their  margin  of  liabilities  by  working 
with  a  large  capital  in  shares.  But  where  can  they  find  complementary 
resources  in  a  countr>'  poor  in  capital  ?  On  what  reservoir  can  they  draw 
in  order  to  feed  the  stream  of  their  business  ?  Is  it  possible  that  an  agricul- 
tural country,  which  has  financial  resources  insufficient  for  its  own  needs, 
can  escape  from  strict  subjection  to  the  European  banks,  by  avoiding  the 
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too  direct  effects  of  the  reaction  from  international  situations  and  tight 
money-markets,  and  by  acquiring,  if  not  independence,  at  least  a  certain 
financial  autonomy  ?  Algeria  seems  to  be  in  the  privileged  position  which 
allows  of  all  this.  Its  two  great  private  banks,  the  Credit  Foncier  d*Algerie 
and  the  Compagnie  Algerienne,lia.ve  in  France  not  only  the  headquarters 
of  their  respective  companies  but  also  agencies.  They  act  as  French 
b^nks  and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  depositing  clients.  This  direct 
participation  in  the  resources  of  the  short-term  capital  market  is  a  great 
force  :  it  enables  them  to  divide  their  debt  among  numerous  depositors, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  without  the  preoccupations  of  professional  finance 
and  have  markedly  regular  habits  and  needs. 

These  banks  are  thus  directly  connected  with  French  capitalists  and  the 
constant  level  of  their  resources  is  the  better  assured  to  them.  But  these 
deposits,  although  they  are  abundant  and  relatively  stable,  have  not  the 
needed  elasticity.  In  order  to  have  resources  at  command  during  the 
eight  or  ten  months  of  the  progressive  immobilization  of -their  advances 
the  banks  must  be  able  to  rediscount  their  paper.  For  this  they  have  locally 
the  support  of  a  bank  which  helps  them  to  undertake  new  operations  before 
those  in  course  have  been  completely  reahzed.  The  Banque  de  VAlgerie, 
being  master  of  its  issues,  allows  rediscount,  and  thus  gives  to  the  other 
banking  houses  the  opportunity  of  making  settlements  on  the  volume  of 
their  business,  and  provides  them  with  the  resources  in  credit  and  specie 
which  are  required  by  the  needs  of  the  harvest. 


§  3.  The  roi^e  of  the  banque  de  i^'alg^rie. 

The  Banque  de  VAlgerie  has  been  privileged  for  sixty-five  years  to  issue 
notes ;  and  its  activity  and  prosperity  have  increased  considerably,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Its  powers  are  large,  and  its  methods  are 
based  rather  on  unhampered  experience  than  on  niles.  No  cover  is  com- 
pulsory for  its  issues  ;  it  discounts  bills  and  gives  notes  in  exchange  for  them. 
Its  circulation  therefore  varies  with  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  is  en- 
larged when  the  need  of  money  is  considerable  and  narrowed  in  times  of 
stagnation.lt  is  of  course  limited  by  a  legal  maximum.  The  bank  accepts 
for  discount  bills  bearing  two  signatures,  and  if  it  undertakes  rediscount  it 
seeks  especially  for  a  direct  clientele.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  order 
to  associate  itself  with  the  activity  of  the  country  the  bank  must  not  in 
these  circumstances  merely  accept  commercial  bills,  but  must  be  above  all 
an  agricultural  bank  and  make  advances. 

If  it  be  profitable  to  a  new  country  that  its  fiduciary  circulation  should 
be  important  among  its  necessary  means  of  credit,  the  ability  of  a  bank  issu- 
ing notes  to'over-develop  its  business  constitutes  on  the  other  hand  a  grave 
danger.  It  is  therefore  above  all  necessary  to  exclude  credit  granted  for 
motives  of  complaisance  and  to  allow  credit  to  have  a  bearing  only  on  gen- 
uine business.  At  the  price  of  continued  experience  th^  Banque  de  VAl^ 
gerie  has  acquired  an  extremely  sure  technique.     This  fiduciary  circula- 
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tion,  linked  without  rigidity  to  the  course  of  its  business,  therefore  pro- 
vides it  with  a  precious  instrument.  Sinc^  gold  does  not  circulate  in  the 
colony,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  with  the  mother-country 
is  against  it  and  to  native  hoarding,  the  cunrency  is  exclusively  Algerian. 
The  notes  are  payable  to  the  bearer  at  sight  in  .silver. 

None  the  less  there  is  exchange  between  Algeria  and  France,  the  per- 
fect equilibrium  between  the  two  monetary  systems  being  due  to  a  curious 
mechanism  created  by  an  administrative  convention.  The  Banque  de 
V Algetic  has  opened  at  the  Treasury  a  current  account  into  which  agents 
make  payments  and  whence  they  make  withdrawals.  Owing  to  the  costs 
of  militarj'  occupation  public  expenditure  in  Algeria  has  always  exceeded 
local  resources.  The  Treasury  would  therefore  have  had  frequently  to 
reinforce  the  credit  it  gtanted,  had  not  this  been  accomplished  automatically 
and  simply  by  a  utilization  of  sums  placed  at  the  Treasury's  disposal  by 
Algerians  for  the  payment  of  their  foreig-n  debts.  The  concentration  of 
these  in  the  Banque  de  VAlgeYxe  compelled  this  bank  to  become  the  inter- 
mediary for  pa^^ments  in  France,  charging  a  moderate  commission.  In 
virtue  of  this  convention  the  bank  must  remit  a  bill  on  the  home  Treasury, 
en  demand,  to  anyone  paying  its  amount,  and  such  bill  is  covered  by  the 
bank's  credit  accoimt.  As  for  Algerian  debtors  they  receive  for  their  own 
bank  notes  a  value  which  can  be  realized  in  France  at  par.  In  recent  years 
this  system  of  direct  remittances  has  been  largely  replaced  by  postal  or- 
ders which  accrue  to  the  Treasury's  account  by  the  medium  of  post-office 
receivers.  Postal  administration  does  no  more  than  see  that  its  receipts  are 
paid  into  the  Treasury's  current  account  at  the  Banque  de  VAlgerie,  and 
the  latter  is  responsible  for  settling  Algerian  debts  to  the  home  count^3^ 

From  1904  to  1913  the  issues  of  the  post-office  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  payments  in  the  form  of  postal  orders  by  fifteen  hundred  .million 
francs,  for  which  sum  the  bank  became  the  Treasury's  debtor.  This  debt 
did  not  accumulate  for  the  credit  balance  of  the  Treasury  remained  con- 
stantly below  a  hundred  million  francs  except  in  the  cri.sis  of  1912-1913. 

How  was  the  bank  able  to  free  itself  from  the  burden  ?  In  the  first  place 
the  Treasury  was  obliged  to  ensure  an  average  annual  payment  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  from  the  home  budget,  which  represented  in  the  period  under 
consideration  relief  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  millions. 

For  the  other  five  hundred  millions  the  bank  was  obliged,  failing  credit 
in  France,  to  utilize  its  debt  in  Algeria.  This  sum  did  not  therefore  leave 
the  colony  but  represents  the  new  capital  applied  to  its  development.  This 
new  capital  has  been  transferred  from  France  to  Algeria  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen ,  and  has  been  obtained  by  drawing  on  the  bank  which  is  France's 
chief  debtor  and  which  converts  home  funds  into  its  notes.  • 

Thus  the  criterion  according  to  which  the  Banque  de  VAlgerie  regulates 
the  Algerian  money  market  is  perceived,  the  principle  namely  of  avoiding 
above  all  else  the  disproportionate  growth  of  its  debt  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Algerian  banks  are  definitely  neither  agencies  for  managing  de- 
posits nor  agencies  for  discounting  paper.  They  depend  on  colonization 
and  the  amount  of  their  business  is  proportionate  to  its  progress.     It  is  the 
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new  colonists  who  increase  their  clientele  and  therefore  they  favour  them,  in 
fact  finance  them.  Credit  is  very  easily  obtained  in  this  colony.  The  ne- 
cessary means  are  supphed  by  the  original  mechanism  to  which  we  have 
alluded  and  which  M.  Avenol  succinctly  and  very  accurately  describes  as 
follows  : 

*'  Three  large  banks  operate  in  Algeria.  Two  of  them  there  employ 
capital  obtained  either  locally  or  in  France.  These  resources  of  their  own 
give  them  a  precious  autonomy,  but  the  course  of  their  business  is  slow.  Do 
they  not  perhaps  limit  their  credit  business  too  rigidly  ? 

"  It  is  the  part  of  the  Banque  de  I'Algerie  to  give  elasticity  to  the  system. 
An  issuing  bank  having  a  small  capital,  it  finds  resources  in  its  notes  pay- 
able to  bearer  :  subject  to  no  obligation  as  regards  cover,  it  makes  a  cur- 
rency of  the  credit  it  affords.  It  has  a  direct  clientele  with  whom  its  oper- 
ations are  very  important.  But  it  also  rediscounts  the  paper  of  banks. 
Its  fiduciary  circulation  constitutes  the  principal  money  of  Algeria,  and  — 
varjdng  with  the  amount  of  business  done  -—  is  always  complementary  to 
the  capital  of  the  banks.    Thus  Algeria  makes  advances  to  itself. 

"  Unfortunately  this  circulation  has  no  international  value,  not  be- 
cause it  is  itself  vicious  but  because  Algeria  is  always  in  the  position  of  a 
debtor  to  the  mother-country. 

''Thanks  however  to  a  curious  mechanism  connecting  French  creditors 
and  Algerian  debtors  payments  are  made  in  francs  at  par,  as  though  France 
and  Algeria  were  one  country.  By  an  administrative  device  the  bank  is  the 
only  debtor,  the  Treasury  the  only  creditor.  This  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion is  exactly  that  which  gives  the  bank  an  interest  in  playing  that  moder- 
ating role  which  is  suited  to  an  issuing  bank.  It  is  the  course  of  its  indebt- 
edness to  the  Treasury  which  gives  it  the  data  whence  to  determine  the 
rate  of  .discoimt,  and  the  course  of  discount  makes  the  supply  of  capital 
in  Algeria  proportionate  to  soimd  business  ". 

This  necessity  of  maintaining  the  current  account  with  the  Treasury 
at  a  just  level  was  made  particularly  clear  by  the  crisis  of  1912-1913.  This 
crisis  was  an  indirect  result  of  the  very  abimdant  com  harvest  and  vintage 
of  1910.  The  resources  consequently  available  certainly  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  land  purchase  and  the  bringing  of  land  under  cultivation,  but  they 
led  more  particularly  to  expenditure  on  luxuries  -—  the  value  of  imports 
increasing  by  150  million  francs  in  three  years  —  and  to  speculation.  l"n- 
fortunately  in  1912  Algerian  business  ceased  to  develop  smoothly  and  lost 
eqiiilibrium.  The  paper  of  the  Banque  de  I'Algerie  was  increased  to  excess 
by  rediscounting  operations  with  other  banks  which  found  their  resources 
largely  absorbed  by  the  need  for  credit.  At  the  same  time  the  debit  bal- 
ance of  the  Banque  de  I'Algerie  with  the  Treasury  rose  inordinately ,  be- 
cause the  product  of  discounted  bills  was  largely  sent  to  France  while  the 
bills  given  by  the  bank  returned  to  it  by  the  medium  of  the  post-office. 
By  opportunely  raising  its  decreed  rate  of  discount  the  Banque  de  V Alger ie 
put  a  stop  to  this  flow  of  business,  and  the  two  great  private  banks  decided 
to  increase  their  capital  and  were  thus  able  to  re-estabUsh  equilibrium. 
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SCHEME  FOR   THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  RURAL   MORTGAGE 
CREDIT  IN  MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN  AND  ALBERTA. 


SOURCE: 
The  Grain  Growers*  Guide,  Winnipeg,  22  November  iyi6. 


Mr.  Edward  Brown,  provincial  treasurer  of  Manitoba,  has  together 
with  the  provincial  treasurers  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  drawn  up  an 
interesting  scheme  for  the  uniform  organization  of  rural  mortgage  credit 
in  these  three  provinces.  It  seems  that  the  scheme  will  shortly  be- 
come law. 

It  does  not  exactly  reproduce  any  of  the  various  systems  of  mortgage 
loans  followed  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  but  has  been  inspired 
by  one  and  another  of  them,  adopting  their  provisions  and  modifying  them, 
where  necessary,  to  meet  the  needs  of  West  Canada.  It  has  therefore  its 
own  individuality  although  it  is  based  on  the  well-knwvn  principle  of  amor- 
tization. 

The  governments  of  the  three  provinces  cited  propose  to  form  in  each 
of  them  a  special  organization  to  be  known  in  Manitoba  as  the  *'  Manitoba 
Rural  Credit's  Association  "  and  to  have  its  headquarters  in  Winnipeg. 
This  association  will  have  the  duty  of  applying  the  system  of  niortgage 
credit  and  will  be  under  a  board  of  management  consisting  of  five  members. 
The  chairman  or  commissioner  will  be  the  only  permanent  official  and  will 
be  appointed  by  the  government.  Two  members  of  the  board  will  be 
nominated  by  the  Union  of  Municipalities  and  the  other  two  by  the  govern- 
ment. Two  of  the  members  of  the  board  will  be  Conservatives  and  two 
of  them  Liberals. 

It  will  be  provided  in  the  legislation  that  money  will  be  lent  by  the 
Rural  Credit's  Association  on  first  mortgages  on  occupied  farms,  only  for 
the  following  purposes  :  — 

i)  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  agricultural  uses. 
2)  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  equipment,  fertilizers  and  live 
stock  necessary  to  the  proper  and  reasonable  working  of  a  mortgaged  farm. 
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3)  To  provide  buildings  and  enable  improvements  on  the  land  —  the 
term  "  improvements  "  to  be  defined  by  the  board. 

4)  To  liquidate  the  existing  debts  of  the  owner  of  the  mortgaged 
land,  or  debts  he  subsequently  incurs  for  the  purposes  which  have  been 
dted,  the  board  at  all  times  first  approving  such  expenditure. 

Some  especial  provisions  of  the  scheme  will  now  be  given. 

The  smallest  loan  that  will  be  granted  is  one  of  §500,  the  largest  one 
of  §10,000.  None  will  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  as  ap- 
praised for  agricultural  purposes,  its  earning  power  being  principally  con 
sidered  in  appraising.  No  persons  except  farmers,  actually  engaged  in 
farming  or  about  to  engage  in  it,  will  be  able  to  secure  loans.  No  borrower 
will  be  allowed  to  sell  or  transfer  his  share  in  the  association,  which  will 
remain  permanently  attached  as  part  of  the  mortgage  transaction.  If 
he  sell  his  farm  the  board  has  power  to  transfer  the  mortgage  and  also  the 
shares  to  the  purchaser.  If  he  die  \he  mortgage  and  shares  may  go  to  his 
heirs.  Every  applicant  for  a  loan  will  ase  a  regular  prescribed  form  on 
which  will  be  stated  the  objects  for  which  the  loan  is  to  be  used.  Penal- 
ties will  be  provided  for  wilful  mis-statements.  If  any  borrower  spend 
any  part  of  his  loan  for  purposes  other  than  those  specified  in  his  appU- 
cation,  or  violate  his  mortgage  contract  in  any  way,  the  board  will  have 
power  to  declare  his  mortgage  due  and  payable  at  once.  All  payments 
on  the  mortgages  will  be  made  on  i  December,  thus  falling  due  together 
and  so  reducing  the  work  of  administering  the  scheme.  The  date  is 
cjaosen  as  being  that  most  convenient  to  farmers.  It  is  the  plan  to  charge 
8  per  cent,  interest  on  all  overdue  payments.  All  mortgaged  buildings  are 
to  be  insured  to  the  board's  satisfaction.  ^ 

Loans  will  be  made  only  for  terms  of  twenty,  thirty  or  fort}''  years,  the 
principal  and  interest  to  be  repaid  in  annual  instalments  adjusted  according 
to  the  t^i'rm.  Thus  a  $1,000  mortgage  for  tweuty  years  will  entail  a  repaj-- 
ment  of  $87.22  a  year,  for  principal  and  interest,  and  this  will  discharge 
the  entire  obligation  in  the  twenty  years.  On  a  thirty  year  mortgage  of 
$1,000  the  annual  payment  due  will  be  S71.02  ;  on  a  forty  year  mortgage 
of  $1,000  it  will  be  63.27. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  payments  due  for  a  thirty  year 
mortgage. 
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Yearly  Payments  for  a  Thirty  Year  Mortgage  under  the  Proposed  Scheme  (i). 


Year 
I  . 

3  • 

4  ■ 

5  ■ 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 

9  . 

10  . 

11  . 

12  . 

13  • 

14  . 

15  .  . 

16  . 

17  . 

18  .  . 
i(>  .  . 

20  .  . 

21  .  . 

22  .  . 

23  .  . 

24  .  , 

25  .  ■ 

26  .  . 

27  .    . 

28  .  . 

2Q  .  . 
30  . 


Principal 
Balance 

Interest 

5% 

Principal 
Repayment 

Reserve 

0.79  % 

Total 
Pay-ments 

;  1,000.00 

$     50.00 

S    13.12 

S    7.90 

71.02 

986.88 

49-34 

13-88 

7.80 

71.02 

97300 

48.65 

14.69 

7.68 

71.02 

958.31 

47-92 

15-53 

7.57 

71.02 

942.76 

47.14 

16.43 

7.45 

71.02 

926.35 

46.32 

17.38 

7-32 

71.02 

908.97 

45.45 

18.39 

7.18 

71.02 

890.58 

44.53 

19.46 

7.03 

71.02 

871.12 

43.56 

20.58 

6.88 

71.02 

850.54 

42.53 

21.77 

6.72 

71.02 

828.77 

41.44 

23.03 

6.55 

71.02 

805.74 

40.28 

24.37 

6.37 

71.OZ 

781.37 

39-07 

25.78 

6\i7 

7I.C2 

755.59 

37.78 

27.27 

5.97 

71-02 

728.32 

36.42 

28.85 

5.75 

71.02 

699.47 

34.97 

30.52 

5.53 

71.02 

668.95 

33.45 

32.29 

5-28 

71.02 

636.66 

31.83 

34.16 

5.03 

71.02 

602.50 

30.13 

36.13 

4.76 

71.02 

,566.37 

28.32 

38.23 

4.47 

71.02 

528.14 

26.41 

40.44 

4.17 

71.02 

487.70 

24.39 

42.78 

3.85 

71.02 

444-92 

22.25 

45.26 

3.51 

71.02 

399-66   ' 

19.98 

47.88 

3.16 

71.02 

351.78 

17.59 

50.65 

2.78 

71.02 

301.13 

1506 

53.58 

2.38 

71.02 

247.55 

12.38 

56.(J8 

1.96 

71.02 

190.87 

9.54 

59.77 

1.71 

71.02 

131.10 

6.56 

63.42 

1.04 

71.02 

67.68 

3.38 

67.11 

53 

71,02 

S  976.67     $  999-43 


$  154-50   S  2,130.60 


Ordinarily  it  would  be  expected  that  the  farmers  in  Western  Canada 
would  not  care  to  assimie  mortgages  running  from  twenty  to  forty  years, 
but  the  new  scheme  allows  any  farmer  to  pay  off  his  mortgage  in  full  at 
any  half-yearly  period.  He  will  thus  benefit  by  the  low  rate  of  interest 
and  the  small  payments  and  yet  have  the  opportunity  of  discharging  his 
mortgage  whenever  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

After  the  necessary  provincial  legislation  has  been  enacted  no  mone^'' 
will  be  lent  to  any  farmer  until  the  municipality  in  which  he  resides  has  sub- 


(i)  In  miking  the  calculations  in  even  dollars  and  cents  a  small  difTerencc  (5  7 cents)  occurs 
which  would  be  absorbed  in  actual  practice. 
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raitted  a  by-law  to  the  electors  and  their  majority  has  voted  in  favour  of 
it.  The  Act  will  then  be  brought  into  operation  in  this  municipality.  A 
municipality  by  its  approval  of  the  by-law  will  guarantee  the  government 
against  loss  on  mortgages  placed  within  it  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  of 
the  money  lent.  This  measure  is  intended  to  improve  the  security  of  the 
bonds  which  will  be  issued,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  an}*^ 
losses. 

When  the  by-law  has  been  approved  the  municipal  council  will  ap- 
point a  committee,  either  of  its  own  members  or  others,  to  inspect  farmers' 
applications  for  loans  and,  at  their  discretion,  to  recommend  them  to  the 
board.  ' 

The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  municipality  will  receive  all  applications 
for  loans  as  part  of  his  regular  duties  and  without  extra  payment  from  the 
government,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  municipality  from  arrang- 
ing extra  payment  for  him  for  this  work. 

The  proposal  of  the  government  is  to  raise  the  necessary  money  by 
offering  5  per  cent,  bonds,  on  which  both  principal  and  interest  will  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  government,  for  sale  throughout  the  province  and  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  sell  at  par 
at  the  present  time  and  that  the  necessary  money  will  therefore  cost  the 
government  about  5  per  cent.  The  expense  of  administering  the  Act  is 
expected  to  be  not  quite  i  per  cent.,  so  that  the  total  average  cost  of  mort- 
gages will  be  less  than  6  per  cent,  on  thirty  year  loaiv?. 

The  government  intends  the  Rural  Credits  Association  never  to  be 
commercialized.     In  future  years  all  its  capital  stock  and  shares  are  to 
be  held  by  the  government,  or  farmers  who  have  borrowed  from  it  on  mort 
gages,  and  who  will  have  received  5  per  cent,  of  their  loans  in  shares. 

The  shares  are  expected  to  pay  a  fairly  good  dividend,  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  profits  of  the  association.  No  dividends  will  be  paid  until 
a  reserve  account,  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital,  has  been 
created. 

The  profit  in  the  conduct  of  the  association  is  expected  to  come  through 
the  cheapness  of  administration,  and  the  margin  which  is  provided  by  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  repayments  is  lower  than  that  on  the  orig- 
inal loan. 

To  set  the  scheme  in  operation  in  Manitoba  the  government  will  ar- 
range to  borrow  from  the  banks  at  5  per  cent,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  dol- 
lars, and  to  subscribe  for  §100,000  stock  in  the  association.  When  the 
$1,000,000  has  been  lent  on  mortgages  5  per  cent,  of  this  stun,  or  $50,000, 
will  have  been  subscribed  in  stock  by  borrowers.  The  government  will 
then  issue  guaranteed  5  per  cent,  bonds,  free  from  all  local  taxation,  to  the 
maximum  extent  of  $9,000,000. 

To  keep  down  the  cost  of  administration  the  government  will  provide . 
that  the  Land  Titles  Office  make  no  charge  for  investigating  titles  and  re- 
gistering mortgages,  placed  by  the  Rural  Credit's  Association,  beyond  the 
regular  registration  fees.     The  government  in  Manitoba  will  also  provide 
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that  the  accounting  work  in  connection  with  the  mortgages  be  done  in  the 
office  of  the  comptroller  general,  without  charge  to  the  association. 

The  rate  at  which  farm  mortgages  will  be  secured  wiU  involve  a  saving 
of  from  I  to  2  ^  per  cent,  in  Manitoba  and  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  in  Saskat- 
chewan and  Albata. 

The  scheme  may  have  become  actual  next  spring.  If  it  prove  satisfac- 
tory the  governments  of  the  provinces  concerned  are  expected,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  to  tackle  the  question  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  '*  float- 
ing credit  for  farmers  ",  the  loans  which  carry  them  over  from  seed-time 
to  harvest.  These  now  cost  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  supply  them  more  cheaply. 
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ARGENTINE  R15PUBLIC. 


THE    FRANCO-ARGENTINE    MORTGAGE  BANK  IN  1915-1916. —L'm/orww/iow,  Paris, 
27  December  191 6.  *  • 

The  results^  obtained  in  1915-1916  have  again  been  injuriously  influen- 
ced by  the  stagnation  of  business,  which  has  continued  in  the  Argentine, 
contrary  to  the  hopes  raised  by  an  excellent  com  har\'est  and  by  the  great 
need  in  Europe  for  the  country's  products. 

The  profits  which  the  farmers  hoped  to  reap  from  abundant  harvests 
and  the  high  selling  prices  in  purchasing  countries  were  sensibly  reduced 
by  the  great  difiiculty  of  finding  ships  for  transport  and  the  consequent 
enormous  rise  in  freights,  which  in  many  cases,  and  notably  in  those  of 
corn  and  maize^  came  to  surpass  the  value  of  the  merchandize  in  the  produc- 
ing coimtry.  Hence  in  the  Argentine  the  price  of  cereals  sank  to  a  level 
which  left  hardly  any  profit  to  agriculture ;  exportation  was  arrested  ; 
and  landowners  were  in  consequence  much  embarassed. 

The  mortgage  banks  naturally  felt  the  reaction  from  this  economic 
situation  ;  and  the  Franco-Argentine  Bank  found,  in  spite  of  its  caution 
in  granting  loans  and  its  vigilance  in  exacting  due  annual  payments, 
that  the  arrears  of  interest  owing  to  it  amounted  on  30  June  1916  to 
111836,777.90  francs. 

In  consequence  however  of  the  slowing  down  of  business,  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  habitual  expenditure  of  the  republic  in  foreign  countries,  and 
the  reduction  of  imports,  the  unemployed  capital  in  the  banks  is  very  plen- 
tiful and  can  be  obtained  on  easy  terms.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  straits 
of  landowners,  mortgage  banks  have  been  obliged  to  lower  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  their  loans.  But,  since  the  cereal  harvest  in  North  America  and 
Europe  was  defective,  prices  have  risen  in  the  Argentine,  and  for  some 
time  an  improvement  in  the  economic  situation  has  been  perceptible. 
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Bonds,  —  The  bonds,  redeemed  bonds  being  deducted,  amounted  on 
30  June  1916  to 


187,433  at  4       per  cent. 

242,458  at  4.50  per  cent. 

49,511  at  5        per  cent. 


that  is  a  total  of     479,402  bonds 


representing  a  nominal  capital  of  238,701,000  francs. 

Mortgage  Loans.  —  On  30  June  1915  the  amount  of  mortgage  loans 
reached  247,751,622  francs. 

During  the  year  1915-1916  the  society  examined  loi  applications 
for  loans,  for  a  total  amount  of  41,165,000  francs.  Fifty  of  them,  repre- 
senting 13,137,000  francs,  were  rejected,  and  the  societ}'^  therefore  granted 
only  fifty-one  new  loans  for  a  total  amount  of  28,028,000  francs,  of  which 
sum  26,848,000  francs  have  already  been  paid. 

On  the  other  hand  the  society  recovered  during  the  year  39,843,072 
francs,  by  repayments  of  mature  loans,  anticipation  of  repajrments  and 
expropriations.  The  amount  of  current  mortgage  loans  diminished  by 
12,995,072  francs,  their  total  sum  being  234,756,550  francs  on  30  June  19x6. 

This  sum  was  made  up  as  follows  : 

Urban  loans 16,290,950    francs 

Rural        » 218,465,600         )> 


234756,550 


The  rural  loans  thus  represent  93.06  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of 
current  loans. 

Payment  of  Annuities.  —  The  amount  of  the  annuities  falling  due 
on  30  June  1915  and  not  paid  on  'that  date  was  10,377,879.20  francs. 
The  half-yearly  payments  which  fell  due  during  the  year  amounted  to 
20,299,133.70  francs.  The  total  sum  of  yearly  payments  to  be  received 
between  i  July  1915  and  30  June  1916  was  therefore  30,677,012.90  francs. 
Of  this  sum  18,840,235  francs  was  recovered,  so  that  on  36  June  1916  the 
amount  of  due  and  unpaid  annual  payments  was  11,836.777.90  francs. 
Most  of  the  debtors  show  excellent  dispositions  ;  but  the  situation  in  which 
the  last  few  years  has  placed  them  makes  it  difficult  for  such  of  them  as 
were  not  at  first  able  to  meet  their  engagements  to  free  themselves  now. 
It  is  therefore  returns  arising  out  of  earlier  years  which  are  most  easily  col- 
lected. 
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FRENCH  COLONIES. 

THE  DISCOUNT  AND  LOAN  TRANSACTIONS  OF  COLONIAL  BANKS.  —  Ordinary  ses- 
sion of  Chamber  of  Deputies,  meeting  of  18  Dectmber  1916  Appendix  no.  lyij^.  Report  in  the 
natne  of  the  Commission  for  Foreign  Affaits,  the  Protectorates  and  the  Colonies,  charged  to 
examine  a  proposed  law  for  the  prorogation  of  the  prv^lcgc  of  colonial  banks  and  of  their  by- 
laws. 

The  discount  and  loan  transactions  of  the  colonial  banks  have  not  at 
any  moment  been  interrupted  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  state  of  war  the  figure 
representing  these,  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  banking  transactions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  activity,  shows  a  very  noticeable  ad- 
vance on  similar  figures  for  previous  years. 

Martinique.  —  Thus  the  Bank  of  Martinique  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
an  exceptional  importance  to  its  loans  on  harvests  which  rose  to  the  sum  of 
4,528,000  francs  (i)  as  against  3,595,000  francs  in  1913-1914  ;  that  is  they 
increased  by  nearly  a  million.  In  the  same  way  the  loans  on  merchan- 
dise passed  from  676,000  francs,  their  sum  in  1913-1914,  to  1,169,000 
francs  in  1914-1915  and  1,764,000  francs  in  1915-1916  ;  that  is  the  transac- 
tions of  this  one  kind  increased  in  value  by  1,100,000  francs  in  two  years. 

The  total  amount  of  the  loan  and  discount  transactions  of  the  Bank 
of  Martinique,  including  the  negotiation  of  bills  in  foreign  countries,  rose 
from  23,164,000  francs  in  1913-1914  to  34,485,000  francs  in  1914-1915  and 
37,124,000  francs  in  1915-1916  ;  that  is  the  increase  in  two  years  was  one 
of  fourteen  millions  or  66  per  cent. 

Guadeloupe.  —  The  same  considerations  and  statements  are  appli- 
cable to  the  Bank  of  Guadeloupe,  the  advances  of  which  have  been  in  a 
very  large  proportion,  as  in  Martinique,  in  the  form  of  loans  on  harvests. 
This  bank  in  1914-1915  made  such  advances  to  the  amount  of  4,176,400 
francs  as  against  3,576,000  francs  in  1913-1914. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  loans  on  harvests,  although  they  involve  such 
large  risks,  have  been  made  at  a  rate  no  higher  than  loans  by  the  Bank  of 
France  on  first-class  French  securities,  namely  6  per  cent.  In  other  words 
the  Bank  of  Guadeloupe,  which  might  most  legitimately  have  raised  this 
very  low  rate,  has  subordinated  all  considerations  of  private  interest  to 
care  for  the  public  interest. 

As  in  Martinique  loans  on  merchandise  have  been  notably  developed 
during  the  war.  Their  total  rose  from  114,530  francs  in  1913-1914  to 
420,500  francs  in  1914-1915  and  805,950  francs  in  1915-1916. 

The  total  sum  of  the  discount  and  loan  transactions  of  the  Bank  of 
Guadeloupe,  including  the  negotiation  of  bills  in  foreign  countries,  was 
27,879,670  francs  in  1914-1915  and  31,510,440  francs  in  1915-1916  as 
against  22,767,800  francs  in  1913-1914. 

(1)  I  franc  ^^  9  '/j  d  at  par. 
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Reunion.  —  The  Bank  of  Reunion  has  evinced  since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  a  remarkable  spirit  of  initiative,  taking  steps  without  wait- 
ing for  any  sort  of  impulsion,  whatever  might  be  the  gravity  of  the  risks 
involved. 

In  the  first  place  this  bank  notified  the  governor  of  the  colony  as  early 
as  I  August  1914,  that  is  before  war  had  been  declared,  that  it  would  meet 
any  needs  which  might  arise  if  the  colony  should  be  isolated  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  commtmications  with  Paris.  This  undertaking  had  reference 
not  only  to  the  needs  of  manufacturers,  planters  and  cultivators  of  every 
description,  but  also  to  those  of  the  colony,  even  if  it  should  come  to  be 
deprived  of  an  important  part  of  its  receipts  by  the  anticipated  reduction 
in  the  revenue  from  customs  dues  and  tolls.  The  bank  offered  these  ser- 
vices to  the  colony  spontaneously  and  thus  gave  proof  of  its  desire  not  to. 
allow  the  general  interest  to  suffer. 

Subsequently,  when  it  had  advertised  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
colony  that  it  would  continue  to  work  as  in  the  past,  it  decided  to  grant 
advances  on  merchandise  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  —  a  rate  less  by  i  per 
'cent,  than  that  on  which  the  Bank  of  France  then  made  advances  on  the 
best  security  —  to  all  large  and  small  planters,  manufacturers  and  business 
men  of  every  description.  This  rate,  low  as  it  was  in  the  existing  circums- 
tances, has  been  yet  further  reduced  since  November  1915  to  5  per  cent, 
for  loans  on  merchandise  for  export  and  on  most  imported  wares,  notably 
rice,  that  is  on  almost  all  merchandise. 

The  bank  has  done  even  better  in  the  matter  of  loans  on  harvests, 
which  are  one  of  the  most  risky  of  banking  transactions  and  are  effected 
only  by  the  banks  of  the  old  colonies.  In  their  case  it  has  maintained  the 
5  per  cent,  rate  which  is  so  favourable  to  local  agriculture,  and  is  less  by 
1  per  cent,  than  that  now  charged  by  the  Bank  of  France  on  the  safest  tran- 
sactions. 

Further,  since  it  reasonably  anticipated  from  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  export,  it  recommended  all  producers,  whether  large  or  small,  not 
to  sell  at  the  prices  current  when  the  war  began.  It  advised  small  produc- 
ers to  form  themselves  into  groups  in  order  to  receive  the  loan  which  it 
would  grant  them  on  pledged  goods,  and  to  incur  responsibility  in  the  name 
of  one  of  their  number,  thus  avoiding  the  payment  of  registration  and  stamp- 
ing dues  (three  francs  a  deed).  Finally,  since  the  bank  believed  that  the 
exploitation  of  persons  of  small  means  by  speculators  must  be  avoided  at 
all  costs,  it  refused  to  make  certain  advances  on  pledges  which  would  have 
had  a  purely  speculative  character;  and  shortly  afterwards  organized  at 
its  own  cost  a  service  of  information  by  cable,  thus  apprising  the  popula- 
tion of  the  prices  which  the  different  colonial  products  were  fetching  in 
Paris. 

The  loans  which  the  bank  granted  on  the  products  of  the  colony  in 
these  conditions  rose  from  5,915,000  francs  in  1913-1914  to  10,072,600 
francs  in  1914-1915,  that  is  to  say  they  were  doubled.  Between  1913-1914 
and   1915-1916  the  loans  on  imported  merchandise  rose  from  3,555,000 
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francs  to  6,268,000  francs  ;  and  the  total  sum  of  loans  on  merchandise, 
both  imported  and  exported,  from  9,471,000  francs  to  15,502,000  francs. 

As  regards  the  total  sum  of  loan  and  discount  transactions,  including 
the  negotiation  of  bills  on  foreign  countries,  it  passed  from  21,082,290 
francs  in  1913-1914  to  39,795,400  francs  in  1915-1916. 

French  Guiana.  —  In  Guiana  the  privileged  bank  which,  owing  to 
the  special  economic  situation  of  the  colony,  transacts  business  differently 
from  the  other  colonial  banks,  has  also  very  definitely  faced  existing  cir- 
cumstances only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  interest,  a  fact  which 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  annual  report  drawn  up  by  the  governor  of 
the  colony  on  the  general  situation  of  Guiana,  and  reproduced  in  the  Jour- 
nal Officiel  of  the  republic  of  15  October  1915.  We  will  quote  from  this 
document  only  the  following  short  extract': 

"  The  bank  tjien  decided  to  make  advances  to  the  producers  on  their 
products  of  which  there  had  thus  come  to  be  a  slump,  and  to  enable  them 
to  continue  work  by  ensuring  the  wages  of  the  workpeople. 

*'  It  should  be  realized  that  the  bank  made  these  advances  on  raw 
products  at  the  discotmt  rate  of  6  per  cent,  a  ye.ar,  which  for  the  four  months 
which  were  the  average  term  of  the  transactions,  yielded  a  profit  of  2  per 
cent. 

*'  This  rate  should  be  considered  very  low  for  Guiana,  where  money 
costs  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  It  would  have  been  moderate  even  in  France 
where  the  rate  of  discount  has  latt'?rly  risen  to  as  much  as  9  per  cent. 

"  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  goods  pledged  to  the  bank 
had  only  a  conventional  value,  that  no  one  could  foresee  when  it  would 
be  possible  to  realize  the  value  of  these  products  which  were  security  for 
the  loans. 

"  ....  It  may  be  said  that  in  undertaking  these  transactions,  as  in  tak- 
ing other  opportune  steps,  the  bank  has  been  led  above  all  by  a  broad 
interpretation  of  its  duty  as  a  privileged  establishment. 

**  ....  The  bank  took  the  point  of  view  of  the  colony's  highest  and 
most  general  interest.  Far  from  taking  restrictive  measures  it  enlarged 
the  scope  of  its  transactions.  It  placed  no  obstacle  in  fhe  way  of  the  with- 
drawal of  deposited  funds  ;  it  provided  the  resources  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  industry  ;  it  maintained  its  low  rate  of  discount  and  reduced 
the  premium  of  its  tirages  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  exchange  trans- 
actions "^ 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  Bank  of  Guiana  that  the  figure 
representing  its  loans  on  merchandise  rose  in  1914-1915  to  1,039,000  francs 
as  against  192,700  francs  in  1913-1914  ;  that  is  to  say  that  the  importance 
of  these  transactions  was  multiplied  by  six.  As  regards  the  total  sum  of 
the  bank's  transactions  it  reached  9,233,350  francs  in  1913-1914,  9,995,310 
francs  in  1914-1915,  and  12,402,830  francs  in  1915-1916. 

Generally,  credit  has  been  granted  by  the  banks  of  the  old  colonies 
since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  terms  wliich  are  noticeably  better  than 
those  prevalent  in  France.  Yet  rates  much  higher  than  those  obtaining  in 
Europe  have  always,  notoriously,  been  considered  normal  in  the  colonies. 
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RUSSIA. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FOREST  CREDIT  IN  FINI^AND.  —  VESTERINEN  (Emil) :  Ky- 
symys  lainan  antamisesta  metsdvakuutta  vasiaan  (The  Question  of«  Credit  on  the  Security 
of  Forest  Mortgages),  MaatalouSf  Helsingfors,  Year  191 6,  Number  14. 

The  Union  of  the  Savings  Banks  of  Finland  has  taken  advantage  of 
a  law  of  1901,  which  instituted  mortgages  on  wood-felling  contracts  in  the 
interests  of  workers  in  wood,  and  has  approved  a  detailed  scheme  for  the 
organization  of  forest  credit  and  submitted  it' to  the  408  savings  banks  in 
the  country,  inviting  them  to  introduce  such  credit  into  their  business. 
Savings  banks  do  indeed  seem  to  be  well  fitted  for  activity  of  the  kind,  in 
right  of  their  simple  and  inexpensive  organization,  their  knowledge  of 
local  life,  and  their  opportunities  for  watching  over  the  mortgaged  forests. 

The  clauses  of  the  scheme  may  be  resumed  as  follows : 

i)  The  owner  of  a  forest  causes  it  to  be  valued  by  an  expert  in  for- 
estry, who  should  ascertain  its  actual  condition,  the  quantity  of  its  wood 
which  can  be  sold  and  the  price  this  wood  will  actually  fetch,  the  total 
amount  of  wood  cut  annually,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  forest 
should  be  maintained ;  and  he  should  draw  up  a  short  plan  for  its  manage- 
ment during  the  first  ten  years. 

2)  The  owner  of  the  forest  makes  a  wood-felling  contract,  in  the  name 
of  the  savings  bank  or  at  its  order,  and  has  it  registered  at  the  ofiice  of  the 
competent  court. 

3)  He  then  remits  to  the  savings  bank  the  registered  contract  and 
the  valuations,  together  with  his  request  for  a  loan  and  the  other  docu- 
ments necessary  to  a  grant  of  credit  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  land.  A 
deed  of  pledge  is  then  drawn  up  according  to  a  form  fixed  by  the  savings 
bank. 

4)  Before  the  owner  of  the  forest  can  receive  his  loan  he  must  remit 
.  to  the  savings  bank  a  poHcy  insuring  the  forest  against  fire.   The  recently 

formed  Union  of  Mutual  Insurance  against  Fire  of  the  Forest  Owners 
of  Finland  has  inserted  in  its  by-laws  a  paragraph  which  contemplates 
forest  credit,  and  guarantees  an  indemnity  to  anyone  who  has  lent  money 
,to  the  owner  of  a  forest  in  return  for  his  deed  of  pledge. 
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AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 


AGRARIAN  TAXES  IN  BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA. 

OFFICIAX  SOURCES: 
Verwaltungsbericht  FtJR  1 906- 19 II  {Report  of  the  Administration  1506-1911). 

OtHKR  SOURCES: 

SCHMID  (Dr.  F.) :  Bosnien  unci  die  Herzegovina  unter  der  Verwaltimg  Ocsterreich-Uiigams 
{Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  the  Administration  of  Austria-Hungary).  I^eipzig,  1914. 

Djcmitz  (I^.)  :  Die  forstlichen  Verha'tnisse  und  Einrichtungen  Bosniens  und  der  Herzegovina 
{Forestal  Conditions  and  Institutions  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina).  Vienna,  1905. 

§  I.  Agrarian  taxes  in  the  period  of  Turkish  dominion. 

In  the  period  of  Turkish  dominion  agriculture  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina was  burdened  with  the  following  dues  : 
i)  the  tithe, 

2)  the  Sulus  and  Verghia  taxes, 

3)  the  taxes  on  live  stock. 

4)  the  military  taxes. 

We  will  examine  them  separately: 

i)  The  tithe.  —  This  agrarian  tax,  called  *'  Pscior  '  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  burdened  land  strictly  proportionately  to  the  quantity  of 
its  products.  In  the  beginning  it  could  be  considered  to  be  a  species  of 
due  which  the  occupiers  of  the  land  had  to  pay  to  the  State,  that  is  to  the 
institution  which  the  Koran  declared  and  recognized  to  be  the  sole  owner 
of  the  soil,  it  being  possible  to  grant  only  a  usufruct  in  the  soil  to  private 
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individuals.  The  price  of  such  grant,  paid  to  the* State  in  exchange  for  the 
enjojmient  of  a  right  of  usufruct,  should,  as  the  Koran  conceived  it,  repre- 
sent a  definite  acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers  of  the  State's 
sovereign  right  in  the  soil.  This  tribute  transformed  itself  gradually  into 
the  tithe. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Turkish  dominion  the  tithe  did  not  fall  equally 
on  all  usufructories,  who  might  be  either  Mahometans  or  Serbs  converted 
to  the  religion  of  Islam.  The  right  of  the  former  to  the  usufruct  of  the  land 
derived  from  the  services  they  had  rendered,  themselves  or  in  the  person 
of  their  ancestors,  to  the  State,  as  warriors  or  administrative  officials,  and 
they  were  merely  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  the  tenth  part  of  the  gross 
value  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  As  regards  the  second  class  of  taxed 
persons  —  the  Serbs  who  because  they  had  been  converted  to  Islamism  had 
been  able  to  preserve  their  position  as  usufructories  of  the  soil  — -  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  greater  than  the  tenth,  representing  20  per 
cent.,  30  per  cent,  and- even  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  their  products. 
This  difference  in  the  value  of  the  tithe  —  according  to  whether  it  were  lev- 
ied from  usufructories  who  were  Mussulmans  by  race  or  from  Serbs  con- 
verted to  the  Mussulman  religion  —  tended  to  be  reduced  with  the  passage 
of  time  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  occupation  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  all  the  usufructories,  without  distinction  of 
race  or  religion,  were  in  fact  obliged  to  pay  a  tithe  corresponding  to  12  ^4 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  tribute  did  not  always  go  directly  to  fill 
the  coffers  of  the  State.  In  the  early  period  of  Turkish  occupation  the 
tithe  was  levied  by  the  military  authorities  whom  it  placed  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  they  com- 
manded. Sometimes  on  the  other  hand  the  right  to  levy  the  tithe  was 
granted  to  the  so-called  Vacoufs  (the  property  of  the  churches  and  religious 
foundations)  ;  but  such  a  pri\dlege  tended  gradually  to  die  out,  until  at 
the  time  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  occupation  the  number  of  the  Va- 
coufs which  still  enjoyed  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  the  right  of  lex-ying  the 
tithe  in  place  of  the  State  was  small. 

Having  thus  generally  explained  the  titfie  and  the  right  of  levying  it 
we  will  note  more  particularly  the  variations  which  its  value  has  undergone. 
Until  1839  ^^  ^'^s  assessed  at  the  rate  of  10  }A  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value 
of  the  products  of  the  soil ;  after  this  year  it  was  increased,  and  in  187S 
it  represented  12  ^4  P^^  cent,  of  that  value.  The  tax  so  augmented  was 
distributed  as  follows :  10  14  P^^  cent,  represented  the  tithe  properly  so- 
called,  I  per  cent,  was  given  to  popular  education,  Yj  P^^  cent,  to  the  Ziraf 
bank,  and  the  remaining  Vz  per  cent,  to  armaments. 

The  tithe  was  paid  in  kind,  because  the  natural  economy  of  the  countr>' 
always  made  difficult  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  government 
to  raise  such  a  tax  in  money. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Mussulman  occupation  and  as  long  as  there 
was  a  state  of  war  in  the  countr>-  the  Turkish  government  found  it  conve- 
nient to  levy  the  tithe  directly,  the  goods  thus  obtained  being  destined  for 
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the  feeding  of  the  armies  in  the  field.  When  the  acute  period  of  hostilities 
against  the  populations  of  the  occupied  territories  ceased,  the  Mussulman 
government  thought  it  well  to  change  this  system  of  le\^ing  the  tithe. 
They  had  recourse  to  the  method  of  granting  to  private  persons,  in  return 
for  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  the  right  of  collecting  this  tax  from  those  likble 
to  it.  Thus  collectors  for  the  Treasury  were  instituted  who  assured  to 
the  State  the  payment  of  the  tax ;  and  the  collectorships  were  let  out  at 
public  auction,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  tax's  value  being  paid  as  a. 
guarantee. 

Ordinarily  the  value  of  the  tithe  incident  on  every  single  village  was 
first  established,  being  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  harvests  obtained  in 
preceding  years  and  the  harvest  anticipated  in  the  current  year.  When 
the  value. of  the  tithe  had  thus  been  fixed  the  price  of  a  lease  thereof  was 
estabHshed,  that  is  the  price  which  the  grantee  of  the  right  to  collect  the 
tithe  in  the  name  of  the  State  ought  to  pay  to  the  Treasury,  and  then  the 
public  auction  was  held. 

The  cautionary  sum  which  the  grantee  had  to  pay  in  guarantee  of  his 
engagements  could  be  in  the  form  either  of  cash  or  of  State  bonds.  The 
actual  payment  had  to  be  made  in  three,  four  or  six  instalments. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  levying -the  tax,  the  individuals  liable  to  it 
might  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  following  methods  : 

a)  That  of  the  so-called  "  proof  by  single  sheaves  ".  By  this  system 
the  cultivator  of  a  given  area  of  land  subject  to  the  tax  cut  down  ears  of 
grain  to  form  a  certain  niunber  of  sheaves.  From  these  a  few  were  chosen 
and  were  threshed,  and  thus  the  average  quantity  of  grain  produced  was 
ascertained.  This  datum  and  the  number  of  the  sheaves  of  grain  gave  a 
basis  for  the  assessment  of  the  tithe  payable  by  each  person  liable  to    it. 

b)  The  second  system  consisted  in  taking  into  account  on  the  one  hand 
the  value  of  the  various  tithes  levied  in  the  preceding  year  on  a  given  area, 
and  on  the  other  the  anticipated  value  of  the  harvest  in  the  current  year. 

c)  When  the  third  system  was  adopted  a  person  liable  to  the  tax 
was  obliged  to  declare,  as  soon  as  his  corn  was  threshed,  the  quantity  of 
grain  he  had  obtained  from  the  land  he  had  cultivated.  After  this  decla- 
ration had  been  made  the  collector  of  the  tax  investigated  its  accuracy  on 
the  spot  and  then  fixed  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

This  last  system  was  certainly  the  most  just ;  for  it  came  nearest  to  ren- 
dering possible  the  exact  determination  of  the  quantity  of  the  products  of 
a  holding  subject  to  the  tithe-tax,  and  therefore  of  the  just  amount  of  this 
tax  incident  to  such  holding.  It  had  however  a  double  drawback,  that  of 
necessitating  a  minute  and  not  easy  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  collector, 
and  that  of  depri\dng  the  cultivator  of  all  liberty  of  action  during  the  time 
of  the  harvest.  The  other  two  systems  were  both  of  them  more  advantageous 
to  the  person  liable  to  taxation,  in  that  they  left  him  more  liberty  of  action 
at  harvest-time,  but  they  had  from  the  State's  point  of  view  the  special 
drawback  of  allowing  only  of  an  approximate  and  anticipatory  computation 

(1)  I  franc  =  9  ^/^  d.  at  par. 
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of  the  products  of  the  soil,  on  the  basis  of  which  to  establish  the  tithe.  Thus 
these  systems  always  allowed  of  possible  errors  in  calculation,  which  were 
injurious  either  to  the  persons  taxed  or  to  the  collector  authorized  to  levy 
the  tax  on  the  State's  behalf. 

Persons  liable  to  the  tax  included  not  only  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
(kmeti)  but  also  the  landowner  (ago),  each  of  them  proportionately  to  the 
quantity  of  x)roducts  to  which  he  had  right.  From  the  whole  quantity  of 
.  the  products  of  a  given  holding  that  part  which  belonged  to  the  State  as 
the  tithe  was  taken,  one  of  the  three  systems  described  being  applied. 
The  remaining  products  were  then  shared  by  the  aga  and  the  kmet,  three 
fourths  going  to  the  latter  and  one  to  the  former. 

While  the  tithe  was  levied  directly  by  the  State,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  reason  which  have  been  described,  it  was  incident  only  on  land  bearing 
grain  crops.  All  other  lands  —  whether  woods,  kitchen-gardens,  meadows 
or  flower-gardens  —  were  exempt  from  the  tithe,  while  vineyards,  orchards 
and  tobacco  plantations  were  burdened  vvnth  it  only  when  their  products 
were  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  cultivators  and  their  respective  families 
and  were  intended  for  sale. 

After  the  vState's  right  of  levying  the  tithe  had  been  transferred  to  pri- 
vate collectors  the  condition  of  those  liable  to  the  tax  became  worse.  This 
alteration  in  the  method  of  collecting  the  tax  was  in  fact  accompanied  by 
another  alteration  :  only  meadows  and  woods  remained  exempt  from  the 
tithe,  they  being  otherwise  burdened  with  taxes,  and  it  was  le\ned  without 
distinction  on  all  other  lands. 

In  the  period  between  1865  ^^^  ^^7^  ^^^  Turkish  government  made 
various  attempts  to  introduce  a  new  reform  into  the  system  of  levying  the 
tithe,  namely  to  substitute  the  method  of  direct  levy  by  the  State  for  that 
of  the  farming  by  private  collectors  ;  but  none  of  these  attempts  had  any 
practical  result. 

There  are  no  official  statistics  as  to  the  total  value  of  the  tithe  le\ded  on 
the  lands  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  the  period  of  Turkish  dominion, 
but  Dimitz  places  it  at  6,000,000  francs  (i).  ^ 

2)  The  "  Suliis"  and  "  Verghia  *'  taxes.  — -Besides  the  tithe  two  other 
taxes  burdened  landed  property  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  the  period 
of  Turkish  dominion.  Tlie  first  fell  only  on  real  estate  (land  and  buildings) , 
the  second  only  on  revenue. 

The  Sulus  tax  was  paid  only  by  the  agaSy  the  owners  of  the  land  and 
buildings.  The  system  adopted  for  its  \ewy  consisted  in  the  fixing  of  a 
total  value  for  each  department  and  the  division  of  this  among  the  various 
persons  liable  to  the  tax,  proportionately  to  the  real  estate  they  respect- 
ively possessed. 

The  Verghia  tax  on  the  other  hand  fell,  as  has  been  said,  only  on  the 
revenue  of  each  person  liable  to  it,  that  is  of  both  the  aga  owners  and  the 
cultivating  kmeti.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Sulus  so  in  that  of  the  Verghia  the 
Turkish  government  fixed  for  each  department  a  total  value  which  was 
divided  among  the  various  persons  liable  to  the  tax  in  accordance  with 
the  wealth  of  each. 
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In  the  second  half  of  last  centuiy  attempts  were  made  to  substitute 
for  these  two  taxes  a  single  land  tax  based  on  the  French  fiscal  system.  The 
attempts  had  little  effect,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
occupation  the  Sulus  and  the  Verghia  taxes  still  existed  quite  unmodified 
in  the  following  departments:  Banja-Luca,  Focea,  Cepce,  Gazco,  Ljubinje, 
Trebinje,  Petrovaz,  Bihatech,  Sanskihost,  Prijedor,  Cazin  and  Crupa. 

In  the  departments  in  which  the  indicated  refonn  was  applied  the  Stdus 
and  Verghia  taxes  were  superseded  by  other  burdens  on  lands  and  build- 
ings.    The  tax  on  the  revenue  of  the  kmeti  was  entirely  abohshed. 

When  the  reform  in  question  had  been  introduced  the  new  taxes  on  the 
land  were  paid  by  the  respective  proprietors  in  proportion  to  the  estimated 
value  of  their  holdings.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  rural  property  burdened  with  the  tithe  (meadows  and 
woods)  the  tax  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  lo  per  cent,  of  its  value,  in  the 
case  of  othe^  property  at  that  of  4  per  cent. 

A  first  tax  was  incident  on  buildings,  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  res- 
pective estimated  values.  Only  the  houses  inhat»ited  by  the  kmeti  were 
exempt.  Besides  the  taxes  which  have  been  mentioned  two  others  fell  upon 
buildings,  one  being  destined  for  public  education  and  the  other  for  mili- 
tary expenses. 

3)  The  taxes  on  live  stock.  —  These  taxes  fell  in  the  period  of  Turkish 
dominion  only  on  sheep,  goats  and  pigs,  cattle  and  horses  being  exempt. 
The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  unknown.  Some  have  wished  to  explain 
it  by  pointing  out  that  horses  and  oxen  were  employed  for  labour  and  thus 
were  a  means  to  agricultural  production,  which  was  already  taxed,  and 
that  their  exemption  was  therefore  logical' 

The  tax  on  live  stock  amounted  to  three  grosh  on  each  sheep  and  goat 
•and  five  on  each  pig.     No  tax  fell  on  lambs  and  kids  less  than  a  year  old. 

4)  The  military  taxes.  —  No  parallel  can  be  established  between  the  mil- 
itary taxes  imposed  by  Turkey  in  the  period  of  her  domination  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  and  those  wliich  the  government  of  Austria  and  Hungarj' 
now  exacts  from  all  individuals  who,  owing  to  a  physical  or  other  defect, 
are  unable  to  bear  arms.  Under  Turkish  dominion  military  service  was 
considered  to  be  at  once  the  duty  and  the  right  of  all.  male  persons  of  the 
Mahometan  population.  This  right  and  this  duty  were  not  considered 
to  belong  to  persons  of  another  religion,  because,  in  Mussulman  theory,  the 
right  to  form  part  of  the  armies  who  have  to  defend  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
includes  a  species  of  moral  capacity  not  held  by  subject  peoples  and  those 
of  a  different  religion.  This  conception  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
male  persons  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  debarred  from  the  honour  of 
bearing  arms  in  the  defence  of  Islam  and  thus  became  liable  to  the  payment 
of  a  military  tax  which  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  poll-tax. 

But  in  addition  to  the  militar>'  tax  falling  on  the  Slav  male  population 
of  non-Mahometan  faith,  there  was  a  tax  of  another  kind  which  was  paid 
by  those  Mussulmans  who  for  some  particular  reason  wished  to  be  exempt 
from  military  service  ;  such  exemption  never  being  granted  to  a  Mussul- 
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man  who  pled  his    unfitness  to  bear   arms  but  only  in  return  for  the 
payment  of  this  tax. 

The  male  Musulman  population  was  called  to  arms  three  times  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  In  the  case  of  each  summons  the  tax  payable  for  military 
exemption  corresponded  to  50  Turkish  pounds  (i).  As  regards  the  non-Ma- 
hometan population  the  tax  fell  on  groups  of  persons  in  a  single  locality 
and  not  on  individuals.  Each  group  of  a  hundred  males  of  a  given  villa  ge 
had  to  pay  50  Turkish  pounds,  which  sum  was  afterwards  divided  among 
the  indi\iduals  composing  such  a  group  in  accordance  with  the  wealth  each 
possessed.  Priests  and  jnales  under  fifteen  or  over  seventy-five  j-ears  old 
were  exempt  from  all  military  taxes. 


§  2.  Agrarian  taxes  after  the  occupation  by  Austria 
and  hungary. 

The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  government,  immediately  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  proposed  to  solve  the  agrarian  problem 
as  well  as  possible,  and  placed  therefore  at  the  head  of  an  economic  pro- 
gramnie  the  reform  of  taxation  and  the  redemption  of  the  land  in  the 
interests  of  the  kmeti. 

With  this  aim  the  opportune  work  of  forming  a  cadaster  was  undertak- 
en without  delay  ;  but  the  nomination  of  Kalaj  as  governor  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  caused  both  the  schemes  for  the  reform  of  taxation  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  relative  to  the  redemption  of  land  from  ancient  feu- 
dal bonds  to  be  shelved,  because  they  were  contrary  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  new  governor's  economic  policy  was  founded. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  this  policy  was  the  maintenance  at  all  costs 
of  internal  peace,  in  homage  to  which  principle  Kalaj  renounced  all  projects 
of  reform,  however  necessary  they  might  be  to  the  country's  economic  pro- 
gress. He  feared  that  he  might  come  up  against  ancient  customs,  disturb 
local  interests,  and  thus  occasion  internal  disorder,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  taxation  could  not  be  reformed  without  arousing  discontent  among 
the  whole  population :  thus  during  the  time  of  his  administration  he  adher- 
ed to  Canard's  theory  that  any  tax  in  existence  in  a  given  country  is  good 
for  the  sole  reason  that  it  has  become  intermixed  with  local  customs  and 
the  local  relations  connecting  the  interests  of  individuals ;  and  therefore 
that  any  new  tax  is  —  as  a  matter  of  logical  sequence  —  bad  because  of  the 
sole  fact  of  its  novelty.  Accepting  this  theory'  as  a  maxim  Kalaj  did  not 
nevertheless  absolutely  renounce  all  reformation  but  had  recourse  to  half 
measures  which  could  not  produce  any  reallj^  noteworthy  advantage.  He 
excluded  all  that  could  represent  a  truly  radical  reform  of  taxation  and  con- 
tented himself  with  retouches  which  did  little  to  relieve  the  ancient  system 
in  force  in  the  countr5\ 


(i)  Turkish  pound  =  18. 2 2724  at  par. 
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During  his  tenure  of  office,  which  lasted  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
he  introduced  in  fact  only  the  following  changes  into  the  system  of  taxation 
inherited  from  the  Turkish  government : 

i)  For  the  payment  of  the  tithe  in  kind  a  payment  in  cash  was  sub- 
stituted. The  basis  on  which  this  was  effected  was  the  market  price  of 
the  various  articles  of  merchandise  representing  the  tax  in  kind,  and  the 
quantity  of  these  produced  on  a  given  holding. 

2)  For  the  collection  of  the  tithe  by  the  medium  of  responsible  col- 
lectors, as  described,  the  S3'stem  of  direct  collection  by  the  State  was  substi- 
tuted. 

3)  The  tithes  still  payable  to  Vacouf  properties  were  made  payable 
to  the  State.  This  was  effected  gradually.  At  the  time  of  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  occupation  these  entities  so  privileged  still  existed,  although 
their  number  was  small,  and  until  1911  they  are  mentioned  in  official  re- 
ports. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  retouching  of  the  old  Turkish  system 
of  taxation  effected  under  Kalaj's  administration  was  profitable  only  to 
the  agas,  to  whom  the  kmeti  were  by  old  feudal  bonds  obliged  to  give  a 
part  of  the  products  of  the  soil  they  cultivated,  that  is  a  tribute  in  kind, 
called  Hac  in  the  language  of  the  country.  When  Kalaj  had  introduced  his 
reform  it  fell  to  the  governor's  agents  to  fix  for  each  holding  the  quantity 
of  its  produce  and  the  share  of  this  which  belonged  to  the  State  as  a  tax. 
This  calculation,  which  had  an  official  source  and  therefore  was  not  much 
subject  to  error,  afterwards  served  the  agas  as  a  sure  basis  for  establishing 
the  amount  of  the  products  of  the  soil  due  to  themselves  from  their  re- 
spective kmeii.  The  latter,  as  has  been  said,  derived  no  advantage  from 
tiie  reform  of  taxation  in  question. 

After  the  death  of  Kalaj  his  successor  Burian  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  reforming  taxation.  He  took  for  point  of  departiure  the  reform 
of  the  tithe,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  worst  of  all  the  forms  of  taxa- 
tion. At  first  he  thought  of  substituting  for  it  a  tax  on  revenue,  but 
fearing  that  too  rapid  a  transition  from  one  system  of  taxation  to  another 
might  arouse  discontent  and  disorder  in  the  country  he  prefererd  a  provi- 
sionary  measiuy,  the  introduction  namely  of  the  so-called  tithe  in  the  block. 
This  is  the  name  given  to  the  following  system  : 

In  the  case  of  every  single  piece  of  land  to  be  taxed  its  average  gross 
product  in  the  period  between  1895  and  1905  was  ascertained.  Such  aver- 
age was  multiplied  by  the  average  price  of  a  unit  of  the  various  products  ; 
and  thus  a  figure  was  obtained  the  tenth  part  of  which  represented  the  tax 
due  to  the  State  and  payable  in  money. 

For  motives  of  prudence  this  new  system  of  taxation  was  introduced  in 
1905  only  in  two  or  three  villages  of  each  department.  The  result  obtained 
was  so  satisfactory  that  in  the  next  year  —  1906  —  the  law  was  passed 
in  virtue  of  which  the  system  of  the  tithe  in  the  block  was  adopted  as  the  offi- 
cial system  of  taxation  applicable  to  the  whole  country  except  the  districts . 
which  still  lacked  a  cadaster. 

This  reform  met  with  favour  above  all  from  the  kmeti  because  the  dif- 
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ference  between  the  quantity  of  products  which  they  obtained  from  their 
respective  cultivated  holdings,  and  the  quantity  of  such  products  officially 
certified  by  the  agents  of  the  State,  remained  exempt  from  any  tax  to  the 
Treasury  and  any  feudal  contribution  to  the  agas, 

Among  the  different  secondary  reforms  adopted,  other  than  that  of 
the  tithe  in  the  block,  we  note  the  following  : 

i)  The  perpetual  exemption  .from  every  tax  on  their  products  of 
vegetable  and  other  gardens  near  dwelling-houses^  if  they  have  an  area  of 
no  more  than  a  dunum  (i). 

2)  The  temporary  exemption  for  ten  years  of  lands  recently  brought 
under  cultivation. 

3)  The  temporary  exemption  from  taxation  of  lands  granted  to  colo- 
nists, whether  these  belong  to  the  population  of  the  country  or  be  of  foreign 
nationality. 

4)  Partial  or  total  exemption  from  the  tithe  in  bad  years. 

5)  The  total  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  products  of  vegetable 
and  other  gardens  cultivated  by  soldiers  or  fiscal  agents,  pro\aded  such 
products  be  not  intended  for  sale. 

6)  The  total  exemption  from  tajcation  of  lands  of  the  State  cultiva- 
ted vnth  a  view  to  their  improvement. 

It  may  be  stated  more  precisely  that  the  sj'^stem  of  taxation  here  de- 
scribed is  applied,  with  the  exceptions  previously  indicated,  to  products  of 
all  arable  lands  and  to  those  of  apiaries.  As  regards  woodlands  these  also 
are  burdened. with  the  tithe  in  the  block,  calculated  on  their  net  return  based 
on  the  data  in  the  cadaster. 

The  reform  of  taxation  which  weiiave  described  was  initiated  in  1905  and 
terminated  in  1907.  Its  application  was  prorogued  only  in  the  four  de- 
partments of  Biletch,  Bazco,  Ljubinje  and  Trebinje  because  all  these  lacked 
a  cadaster.  The  expenses  relative  to  the  reform  of  taxation  amoimted  to 
1,600,000  crowns  (2)  As  regards  the  expen.ses  of  collection  these  were  by 
the  new  system  diminished  by  70  per  cent,  in  compaiison  with  those  in- 
volved by  other  methods  of  collecting  taxes. 

The  old  Stdus  and  Verghia  taxes,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  and 
the  abolition  of  which  was  begun  while  Turkish  domination  was  still  in  force, 
were  little  by  little  replaced  by  taxes  on  returns.  In  fact  in  the  official 
report  for  1911  these  taxes  are  mentioned  only  in  relation  to  the  five  depart- 
ments of  Zepzc,  Gasko,Foca,  Ljubinje  and  Trebinje,  while  in  all  the  others 
the  new  taxes  on  land,  buildings,  moveables  and  the  returns  from  labour 
had  alreaily  been  applied  in  this  period. 

The  new  land  tax  was  planned  as  an  improvement  to  be  introduced 
into  the  system  of  collection  represented  by  the  tithe.  It  should  be  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  the  reform  of  taxation  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  a 
reform  wliich  aims  at  cau.sing  the  incidence  of  taxes  on  proprietors  and  not 
on  cultivators  and  at  making  the  real  value  of  the  land  the  basis  of  taxa- 

(i)  I  dunum  =  about  1091  V*  square  yards. 
(2)  I  crown  of  gold  =  10.0809  d  at  par. 
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tior .  The  tax  in  question  is  one  of  4  per  thousand  In  the  district  of  Banj  a- 
Ltika  it  is  calculated  on  the  net  return  of  the  land  as  given  by  the  cadaster 
and  it  is  there  3.6  per  cent. 

The  tax  on  buildings  has  the  same  characteristic  features  as  that  on 
land.  I^ike  the  latter  it  falls  only  on  the  aga  proprietors  while  the  kmeii 
are  exempt  from  it.  Buildings  newly  erected  are  not  taxed  for  a  period  of 
from  five  to  ten  years. 

The  basis  of  the  tax  in  question  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  buildings. 
Since  all  such  estimates  made  in  the  time  of  the  Turkish  government  are 
entirely  inexact,  recourse  was  had  to  a  commission  charged  to  rectify  errors 
in  calculation  and  to  establish  a  new  and  more  accurate  general  estimate  of 
the  property  in  question,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  cadaster.  Tliis 
tax  is  one  of  4  per  thousand  of  the  estimated  real  value  of  taxable  buildings, 
or  —  if  they  be  let  —  of  4  per  cent,  of  their  rent. 

As  regards  the  tax  on  live  stodc  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  ^ame  as  under  the 
Turkish  government.  It  falls  only  on  sheep,  goats  and  pigs ;  cattle  and 
horses  being  exempt  from  it.  Its  amount  has  however  been  modified 
with  the  intention  of  promoting  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  diminishing  that 
of  goats.     The  amount  is  as  follows  : 

For  every  sheep  in  a  flock  20  hellers  (i)  are  paid,  but  for  each  person 
liable  to  pay  the  tax  ten  sheep  are  exempt  from  it,  as  are  all  lambs.  \Vhere 
goats  are  concerned  the  tax  varies,  with  districts  and  with  the  number  of 
the  goats,  from  40  hellers  to  a  crown.  Moreover  the  tax  is  progressive : 
for  the  first  ten  goats  it  is  40  hellers,  for  the  second  ten  45  hellers,  and  so  on. 
This  rate  is  not  applied  in  Herzegovina.  For  kids  under  a  year  old  no 
tax  is  paid.  Pigs  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  60  hellers  each.  The  tax  on  live 
stock  is  in  general  paid  in  three  instalments,  in  March,  April  and  May. 

The  amounts  of  the  various  taxes  examined  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table  which  has  reference  to  1910  : 


Total  value  of  tithe             8,853,000 

"    the  taxes  Sulus  aYid  Verghia 69,800 

tax  on  land 847,300 

buildings 1,028,900 

sheep  and  goats 779,800 

pigs       67,000 

11,645,800 

A  part  of    the  total  value  of  all  the  taxes,  seen  by  this  table  to   be 
11,645,800    crowns,   falls  only  on  the    agricultural    population,    namely 

(I)  10  heUers  =  about  id  at  par. 
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10,543,100  crowns,  which  sum  comprises  the  tithe,  the  land  tax  and  the  tax 
on  live  stock. 

The  remainder,  namely  the  sum  of  the  tax  on  buildings  and  the  Sulus 
and  Verghia  taxes,  falls  both  on  the  agricultural  and  the  urban  populations. 

Both  also  pay  indirect  taxes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
proportion  these  two  classes  of  the  population  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
contribute  respectively  to  the  payment  of  indirect  taxes.  Only  an  approxi- 
mate calculation  can  be  made,  based  on  statistical  data  relative  to  the  total 
sum  of  the  indirect  taxes  levied  in  1910.     The  following  table  results  : 

Taxes  on  tobacco 17,429,000 

Dues   and   registration 4,063,835 

Taxes  on   sugar 3»977»oi7 

"     salt   .■ 3»259»900 

"     spirits 2,647,207 

"     mineral    oils 809,555 

"       "     beer ,.  569,688 

"     gunpowder 33451 


As  appears  from  these  statistical  data,  indirect  taxes  in  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina fall  on  articles  of  general  consumption,  namely  such  as  are  consum- 
ed as  much  by  the  rich  as  by  the  poor  population,  some  of  them  —  like 
salt  and  spirits  —  more  by  the  poor  than  by  the  rich.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  with  the  statement  that  the  agricultural  population  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  is  burdened  with  indirect  taxes  in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
The  taxed  portion  of  the  population  may,  according  to  the  last  census,  that 
of  1 910,  be  stated  to  constitute  86.57  P^^  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  statistical  table  which  follows  shows  the  movement  of  indirect 
taxation  from  1881-82  and  through  the  succeeding  quinquennial  periods 
until  1910  : 
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Tithe 

Stdus,  Verghia. 

Taxes  on  lands 

■  buildings  (x)  .  . 
"        (a)  .   . 

■  sheep  &  goats.  . 

■  pigs 

>  tobacco  .... 
Various  taxes ....:. 
Tkzes  on  sugar 

•  salt 

»  spirits.     .... 
»  mineral  oils  .   . 

■  beer 

>  gonpowder  .  .  . 


i83i-82 


1885 


1890 


1895 


1900 


19x0 


4,854.000 

323,xoo 

586,400 

219,100 

59.300 

443.200 

77.900 

3,500,900 

7x6,x88 


52,000 
13,130 


5,925,0001 

356,600 

465,000 

2x5,000 

68,300 

708.200 

102,500 

4,746,000 

1,268.124 


159,000 


22.962 
30.63X 


8,xx3,ooo 
357,700 
479,200 
273,600 
86.600 
69x,xoo 
121,700 
8,5x2.000 
1,349,899 

2.146,000 
696,000 

74,772 
39,373 


8,404,000 

69,700 

700,400 

449.900 

124.300 

892,300 

140.800 

9,533.000 

i,582.69x 

345.994 

2.264,000 

1,234,000 

610,904' 

2x6,876; 

24,329, 


7,733,000 

69,200 

7x9,500 

578,400 

149,100 

8xx,300 

95,400 

10,027,000 

1.923,113 

1,696,759 

2,639,000 

1,603,000 

575,146 

282,000 

37,511 


8,976.000, 

69,400: 

759,300 

603,500 

227,200 

820^000 

86,xoo 

12,278,000 

2,381,707 

2,765,000 

2,899,000 

1,609,000 

47x,ooo 

395.000 

33,151 


8,853,000 

69,300 

847,300 

739,200 

386,700 

779,800 

67,000 

17.429,000 

4,063,835 

3,977,0x7 

3>259.90o 

2,647,207 

809,555 

569,685 

33,451 


(x)  Taxes  on  the  value  of  buildings.  (2)  Taxes  on  the  rent  of  buildings. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  WAR. 


SOURCE: 

The  Journal   of   the   BoArd   of   Agriculture,    Vol.    XXIII.   Number  8,  I^ondon,  No- 
vember 1916. 


At  Taunton  on  the  28th  of  last  October  the  members  of  the  Somerset 
War  Agricultural  Committee  and  others  were  addressed  by  Lord  Crawford, 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Lord  Crawford  first  alluded  to  the  difficulties  at  present  attendant  on 
agriculture,  those  connected  with  labour  and  tillage,  with  the  late  har\'est 
which  meant  a  late  autumn,  and  above  all  with  the  feeHng  of  uncertainty 
which  hung  over  agriculture. 

It  was  the  object,  not  only  of  farmers  but  also  of  the  whole  country  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  to  obtain  more  food.  Ten  years  ago  agriculture 
had  been  looked  upon  by  the  country  at  large  as  an  industry  ;  now  it 
was  recognized  to  a  be  source  and  foundation  of  national  strength.  Ten 
years  ago  agriculture  had  been  merely  a  commercial  occupation,  and 
not  always  a  very  brilliant  one  ;  now  it  was  one  of  the  weapons  by  which 
Britain  meant  to  win  the  great  war.  To  realize  the  want  for  more  food  was 
almost  a  discovery  to  the  British  public.  Hitherto  food  had  reached  the 
country  somehow  and  from  somewhere  —  it  had  not  been  the  business  of 
the  consumer  to  enquire  how,  when  or  whence  it  came.  Too  often  he  had 
closed  his  eyes  to  those  who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  agriculture 
to  be  neglected  and  to  decay.  Now  he  was  beginning  to  find  not  only  that 
more  food  was  needed,  but  also  that  the  source  and  origin  of  that  food  was 
one  of  its  essential  values  when  it  was  required  by  the  consumer. 

Every  quarter  of  corn  that  was  imported  weakened  the  country  and  every 
quarter  grown  at  home  conferred  strength  on  the  country.  If  com  were 
bought  abroad  it  was  paid  for  abroad.  During  the  war  the  one  transaction 
of  all  others  which  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  was  that  of  sending  money  abroad 
to  purchase  articles  which  could  be  produced  at  home.  Such  a  course 
weakened  the  British  exchange,  diminished  British  financial  resources; 
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and  the  financial  resources  of  the  country  were  one  of  the  great  weapons 
with  which  Britain  was  fighting  the  war.  To  buy  corn  abroad  was,  further, 
to  make  a  call  upon  the  mercantile  marine  which  could  be  used  for  more  pro- 
fitable transactions ;  and  it  was  to  requisition  fresh  labour  after  the  corn 
had  been  imported,  for  unloading  at  the  docks,  reloading  into  trains  and 
distribution.  Thus  the  importation  of  com  stuffs  during  the  war  was  not 
a  strength  but  a  weakness  to  the  whole  country. 

Wheat.  —  The  country  depended  on  two  fundamental  foodstuffs  — 
wheat  and  meat  —  and  the  last  harvest  had  shown  a  serious  decrease  in  the 
area  of  wheat  as  compared  with  1915.  Last  summer,  in  England  and 
Wales  alone,  the  area  under  wheat  which  had  been  harvested  had  been  less 
by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  than  in  1915,  and  the  average  3deld 
over  the  reduced  acreage  would  probably  prove  to  have  been  considerably 
less  than  in  that  year  (i). 

It  was  essential,  with  a  view  to  the  prospects  for  next  summer,  that 
the  maximum  area  shotdd  be  planted  with  wheat  in  the  coming  months. 
Although  it  was  probably  impossible  to  match  the  high  results  of  1915,  what 
could  be  done  should  and  must  be  done.  To  plant  wheat  would  pay  the 
farmer,  for  prices  would  be  remunerative  next  August  even  if  peace  were 
declared  at  Easter,  and  it  would  pay  the  covmtry.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  only  basis  on  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  could  press  for  the 
retention  on  the  land  of  all  possible  labour,  was  that  the  labour  now  avail- 
able was  being  used  to  the  utmost  in  the  national  interest,  regardless  of 
whether  the  ultimate  profit  were  going  to  be  large  or  small. 

Live  Stock.  —  In  Somerset  the  work  started  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  connection  with  the  Live  Stock  Improvement  Scheme  had  been  taken 
up  as  successfully  as  in  any  county  in  England,,  if  not  more  so.  The  first 
grant  under  the  scheme  was  made  onlj^  six  months  before  the  war  broke 
out,  yet  Somerset  was  now  earning  the  maximum  grant  which  the  Board 
was  entitled  to  pay,  namely  £1,000  a  year. 

The  live  stock  societies  in  the  county  owned  seventeen  subsidized  boars, 
averaging  £7.  6  s.  in  value  a  piece,  and  thirty-four  bulls  averaging  over  £40 
in  value  a  piece,  and  their  record  as  to  Shire  horses  was  good.  The  improve- 
ment effected  by  the  Live  Stock  Scheme  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
these  bulls  replaced  others,  existing  before  the  scheme,  of  which  the  average 
value  certainly  did  not  reach  £25. 

The  first  milk  recording  society  imder  the  Board's  scheme  was  established 
at  Cadbury  in  April  1914  and  its  members  and  others  had  realized  that  a 
milk  recording  certificate  had  a  definite  commercial  value.  There  were 
two  other  milk  recording  societies  in  the  county ;  and  all  three  had  —  in 
spite  of  shortage  of  milkers  and  other  war  difficulties  —  made  satisfactory 
progress. 

(i)  The  prtliminary  stattment  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  i  Novtmher  1916 
showed  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  in  1916  to  have  been  of 
6,942,559  qurs.  —  that  is  less  by  1,500,000  qurs.  than  in  1915  but  more  than  in  1912 
or  1913. 
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This  improvement  in  the  matter,  of  live  stock  had  not  only  a  local 
importance,  for  live  stock  was  going  to  present  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  the  future.  It  was  not  yet  sufficiently  realized  in  the  country  how 
much  more,  as  time  went  on,  Britain  would  have  to  depend  on  her  own  re- 
sources. A  very  short  time  ago  the  United  States  of  America  had  been  an 
enormous  exporting  country.  Per  head  of  the  population  it  was  the  big- 
gest meat-eating  country  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  was  the  third  great- 
est meat-eating  country  in  the  world  and  the  largest  in  Europe ;  her  require- 
ments, already  gigantic,  showed  every  sign  of  increasing ;  and  while  that 
process  was  going  on  great  exporting  countries  like  the  United  States  of 
America  were  finding  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  reserve  their  meat  for 
their  home  populations.  Therefore  although  new  markets  would  naturally 
tend  to  develop  elsewhere  —  in  America  or  Africa,  for  instance  —  fresh  de- 
mands would  be  made  upon  the  stock  owners  and  stock  breeders  at  home. 
There  had  too  been  the  ravages  of  war  — ■  the  flocks  and  herds  in  certain 
parts  of  Europe  had  been  devastated  (Germany  herself  had,  since  the  war  had 
begun,  lost  a  million  head  of  stock).  The  obligation  upon  the  nation  to 
use  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  supplement  and  to  maintain  their  flocks 
and  herds  was  plain. 

On  5  June  1916  the  annual  records  had  been  compiled  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  There  were  then  in  England  and  Wales  a  larger  number  of 
head  of  cattle  than  at  any  recorded  date.  So  strong  an  economic  position 
after  two  years  of  war  was  astonishing.  In  the  succeeding  four  months  the 
figure  had  probably  been  lowered  ;  yet  during  war  time,  and  in  view  of  the 
extraordinary  figures  discovered  on  5  June,  the  country  was  entitled  to 
some  extent  to  draw  upon  its  capital.  It  was  greatly  to  be  hoped  however 
that,  although  war  pressure  would  drive  in  that  direction,  agriculturists 
would  not  yield  to  the  ready  temptation  of  high  prices  and  diminish  or 
disperse  their  herds.  A  good  herd  was  now  a  good  asset  but  it  would 
twelve  months  after  the  declaration  of  peace  be  a  still  greater  and  more  pre- 
cious asset.  Every  head  of  cattle  which  could  be  maintained  over  the  war 
was  strengthening  the  country  as  a  reserve  during  the  war,  and  would  great- 
ly add  to  the  strength  of  the  country  and  its  power  of  recuperation  after 
the  war. 

Wheat,  live  stock  and  crops  depended  however,  alike,  on  adequate  la- 
bour. The  speaker  stated  that  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  inad- 
equacy of  labour  to  maintain  the  normal  standard  of  cultivation. 

Labour  Shortage.  —  The  official  returns  of  5  June  1916,  already  men- 
tioned, showed  an  increase  of  112,000  acres  in  the  land  lying  in  bare  fallow 
this  3'ear,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  speaker  was  in  no  doubt 
that  this  increase  was  due  to  labour  shortage ;  and  bad  labour  shortage  meant 
bad  cultivation,  bad  cultivation  meant  poor  yields  and  meant  dirty  land, 
which  meant  that  two  or  three  or  even  four  years  would  have  to  pass  before 
the  qualities  of  the  soil  could  be  fully  restored. 

The  army  said  that  it  wanted  more  men,  the  nation  that  it  wanted 
more  food,  the  fanner  that  he  wanted  more  labour  :  yet  we  were  not  asked 
to  reconcile  the  irrenconciliable. 
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War  Office  Circular,  4  October  1916.  —  In  the  drcular  sent  out  by  the 
Anny  Council  on  4  October  1916  it  had  been  decided  that,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  "no  more  men  from  amongst  those  now  employed 
in  agriculture  will  until  January  ist,  1917,  and  in  the  case  of  men  whose 
whole  time  employment  on  a  holding  is  necessary  for  maintaining  milk  pro- 
duction, till  the  1st  of  April  1917,  be  called  to  the  colours,  except  in  return 
for  men  released  from  the  colours  for  work  in  agriculture  ".  This  was  so 
much  gained,  and  so  much  time  in  hand  which  was  valuable  time  for  hus- 
bandry. For  every  acre  of  wheat  sown  in  the  spring  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  fifteen  acres  were  sown  in  the  winter.  The  ploughman  was  indeed 
as  necessary  after  as  before  i  January,  but  wherever  it  could  be  shown  that 
he  was  necessary  and  within  the  scale  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  the  Board 
was  anxious  that  he  should  be  retained. 

War  Office  Census.  —  The  War  Office  was  going  to  take  a  census  of  male 
and  female  workers  employed  on  agricultural  holdings;  and  the  returns 
were  to  be  received  about  15  November.  The  object  was  to  enable  the 
mihtary  authorities  to  survey  the  whole  position  of  agricultural  labour  and 
ascertain  whether  the  available  labour  were  sufficient,  excessive  or  defi- 
cient. It  was  the  speaker's  impression  that  the  census  would  show  that  not 
only  were  few  men  employed  over  the  so-called  Labour  Scale  but  that  also 
in  many  districts  the  number  of  men  employed  was  well  below  that  scale. 
It  was  not  and  never  had  been  a  fixed,  rigid  rule.  It  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  general  guide  to  the  authorities,  not  necessarily  versed  in  agriculture 
at  all,  as  to  what  labour  should  be  properly  left  upon  the  farms  in  order  to 
ensiire  a  reasonable  scale  of  ctdtivation. 

The  Labour  Scale.  —  A  question  had  been  asked  as  to  whether  the  La- 
bour Scale  were  permanent.  Nothing  in  time  of  war  could  be  said  to  be 
permanent,  but, the  Labour  Scale  wotdd  not  be  altered  unless  the  mihtary 
situation  demanded  its  alteration.  Its  terms  were  set  out  in  full  in  the 
circular  lately  issued  by  the  War  Office  on  the  subject.  In  the  official  book 
on  registration  and  recruiting  issued  by  the  War  Office  to  their  officers 
the  Labour  Scale  was  also  set  out,  and  was  preceded  by  this  announcement : 
"  The  necessity  of  procuring  food,  if  possible  in  excess  of  the  usual 
production,  should -be  appreciated  by  all  recruiting  officers  and  military 
representatives  *'.  Elsewhere  it  was  said  :  '*  The  mihtary  representatives 
are  specially  enjoined  to  watch  the  list  of  certified  occupations,  and  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  laid  down  by  the  various  departments  con- 
cerned ".  In  the  same  way  the  Local  Government  Board  had  said  in  their 
recent  communication  to  the  tribunals :  '*  Particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  official  Ust  of  certified  occupations,  which  states  the  classes  or 
bodies  of  men  engaged  in  agriculture  whose  work  has  been  certified  after 
consultation  with  the  Army  Council  as  being  of  national  importance  ".  The 
Labour  Scale  was  a  rough  and  ready  guide  but  it  represented  the  minimum 
amount  of  labour  necessary  for  proper  husbandry  in  time  of  war.  The  War 
Office  could  not  give  a  guarantee  that  the  Labour  Scale  would  be  maintain- 
ed intact,  but  the  quotations  from  their  own  circulars  showed  that  they 
understood  how  necessary  the  Labour  Scale  of  employment  on  that  stan- 
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dard  was  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  farmers  must  trust  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  do  their  utmost,  even  if  and  even  when  the  utmost 
of  a  government  department  did  not  fulfil  all  their  expectations. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  had  long  since  laid  their  whole  case  before 
the  new  authority,  called  the  Man-Power  Distribution  Board,  which  had 
been  set  up  by  the  government.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  investigated 
every  case  of  hardship  sent  up  to  it,  cases  of  hardship  —  and  sometimes  indeed 
cases  of  injustice  —  being  unavoidable.  Since  in  England  and  Wales  there 
were  no  less  than  1,850  separate  Tribunals,  disparity  of  treatment  was 
inevitable.  It  was  however  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  —  and  one 
which  they  fulfilled  —  to  refuse  to  intervene  in  favour  of  the  farmer  when 
they  did  not  think  he  was  plajring  the  game  by  the  country  and  by  the 
army. 

Substitution  of  Labour.  —  The  War  Office  proposed  to  withdraw  no 
more  men  from  among  those  employed  in  agriculture  — before  January  or 
April  as  the  case  might  be  —  unless  substitutes  were  sent  to  replace  them. 
Substitution  was  to  take  place  in  all  industries,  not  only  in  agriculture.  In 
every  district  a  Substitution  Officer  was  going  to  be  appointed  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities ;  many  had  already  been  appointed.  The  Substitution  Officer 
had  prepared  lists  of  possible  substitutes,  who  were  men  now  serving  in 
the  Reserve  —  soldiers  who  were,  for  instance,  looking  after  railway  brid- 
ges or  watching  munition  works  The  lists  of  substitutes  were  classified 
according  to  districts,  and  many  were  actually  being  sent  out  to  Substitution 
Officers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Board's  representative  or 
any  authorized  person  was  at  liberty  to  see  these  lists  :  he  could  look  up 
a  particular  districts  and  see  what  reservists  coyld  be  sent  to  replace  young 
and  able-bodied  men  now  working  on  its  farms.  The  substitute  might  be 
less  efficient  than  the  man  he  replaced.  He  would  probably  be  twenty 
years  older ;  but  he  would  be  a  trained  agriculturist  and  would  belong  to  the 
district,  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  told  the  War  Office  that  it  was 
no  good  to  send  a  Yorkshiremen  to  work  in  Dorsetshire  or  a  Dorset  man  to 
work  in  Yorkshire.  In  many  cases  it  was  hoped  to  arrange  that  the  re- 
servist would  come  back  to  his  own  village  and  his  own  home,  where  his 
family  was,  and  work  in  the  occupation  in  Which  he  was  working  on  the  day 
war  broke  out.  As  regarded  his  wages,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board's 
agricultural  representative  and  the  Area  Commander  to  see  that  these  were 
fair  and  in  accordance  ynth  the  rates  ruling  in  the  district. 

Adjustment  of  Differences.  —  Any  difference  which  might  arise  between 
a  farmer  and  a  reservist  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Area  Conmiander,  if  ne- 
cessary in  consultation  with  the  agricultural  representatives.  If  the  differ- 
ence could  not  be  adjusted  and  the  man  were  recalled  to  the  Reserve,  the 
War  Office  had  promised  to  do  their  best  to  ensure  that  another  substitute 
would  be  found,  if  it  were  clear  that  the  fault  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  employ- 
ing farmer.  The  following  sentences  in  the  War  Office  circular  to  officers 
commanding  recruiting  areas  should  be  noted :  *'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  deaUng  with  the  whole  of  this  question  that  all  parties  concerned  must 
be  prepared  to  work  together  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  successful.     The  farmer 
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shotild  be  informed  of  the  real  urgency  that  exists  for  general  service  mefi 
when  he  is  approached  with  a  view  to  substitution.  The  man  should  be  in- 
structed that  he  is  being  sent,  back  to  vork  at  agriculture,  primarily  not  for 
his  convenience  or  advantage  but  to  assist  his  country  in  the  war ;  and  that 
petty  discomforts  inseparable  from  such  a  scheme  are  not  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  frivolous  complaints  to  officers  commanding  areas,  or  to  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  not  rendering  the  best  service  possible  to  his  employer  ". 

Dilution  of  Labour.  —  Dilution  of  labour  was  essential  to  success  in 
the  war.  It  was  not  adequate  in  England  as  it  was  in  France.  To  the  speaker 
it  had  been  a  miracle  to  see  how  French  women  and  children  and  old  French 
people  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  standard  of  cultivation  in  France 
right  up  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  firing  line.  It  was  a  marvel- 
lous tribute  to  the  perseverance  and  to  the  courage  of  that  race,  and  all  who 
had  been  to.  France  and  any  soldier  who  had  returned  would  tell  that  it 
filled  the  British  army  with  respect  and  admiration.  The  same  thing  could 
not  be  achieved  in  England  but  a  great  deal  could  be  done  towards 
it.  Laix)ur  had  not  been  too  plentiful  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  since 
then  the  number  of  labourers  had  enormously  decreased.  At  the  outset 
only  nine  per  cent,  or  so  of  the  male  population  had  been  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. There  still  remained  part  of  a  nucleus,  with  which  the  country 
started  when  the  war  broke  out,  of  men  under  and  over  military  age.  At 
the  last  census  there  had  been  153,000  persons  occupied  in  agriculture  be- 
low the  age  of  eighteen  and  405,000  over  the  age  of  forty-one  —  in  other 
words  558,000  persons  out  of  a  total  agricultural  figure  of  971,000  not  sub- 
ject to  military  duty.  Many  of  these  had  been  lost.  Some  had  since 
the  census  attained  raihtary  age ;  others,  above  military  age,  had  gone 
elsewhere  —  perhaps,  indeed,  joined  the  army  as  volunteers  or  as  reservists. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  that  central  nucleus  arotmd 
which  the  diluted  labour  must  be  distributed. 

Occasional  Soldier  Labour.  —  The  speaker  thought  the  fact  had  been 
rather  overlooked  that  soldier  labour  could  still  be  obtained  by  farmers. 
Not  only  for  the  com  harvest  but  at  any  time  the  Employment  Exchanges 
would  send  soldiers  for  occasional  labour.  A  farmer  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  military  station  might  apply  directly  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer for  military  labour  which  he  required  at  short  notice  and  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  working  days.  This  might  enable  the  farmer  to  take  advan- 
tage of  fine  days  or  short  intervals  of  fine  weather  suitable  for  work.  Not 
more  than  four  consecutive  weeks'  furlough  could  be  given  to  any  one  man 
obtained  through  Employment  Exchanges. 

Convalescent  Soldiers.  —  Convalescent  soldiers  were  another  source  of 
labour.  The  depot  at  Chichester  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment — one  smallish 
depot  in  one  particular  county  —  had  in  the  last  two  years  sent  out  conva- 
lescent soldiers  for  light  agricultural  work  for  the  aggregate  of  22,000  work- 
ing days  of  labour. 

Training  of  Children  in  Milking.  —  The  question  as  to  whether  chil- 
dren could  be  employed  and  instruction  given  to  them  in  milking  was  one 
primarily  for  the  local  Education  Authority  and  belonged  to  their  control 
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of  secular  education  under  Section  5  of  the  Act.  If,  when  the  local  Edu- 
cation Authority  thought  it  desirable  to  give  such  instruction,  a  satisfactory 
scheme  for  the  purpose  were  submitted  to  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  the 
Board  of  Education  would  be  prepared  to  approve  it  experimentally. 

War  Agricultural  Committees.  —  The  last  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  the  labour  question  was  that  of  women's  work.  The  provision 
of  local  work  must  largely  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees and  the  Women's  Cotmty  Committees.  Some  of  the  War  Agricultural 
Committees  were  as  active,  zealous  and  efficient  as  anybody  cotdd 
desire  ;  others  were  not.  There  were  War  Agricultural  Committees  in  the 
country  which  did  not  meet  for  four  or  five  months  during  the  summer  ;  and 
they  were  committees  which  did  not  imderstand  their  duty  and  were  not 
fulfilling  their  responsibility  to  the  State.  Where  committees  were  weak 
they  must  be  strengthened  :  members  of  them  who  could  not  attend  must 
be  replaced  by  others  who  could  and  would  attend  ;  new  members  should 
be  added  whenever  necessary,  including,  wherever  possible,  fanners  of 
experience  and  judgement ;  women  should  certainly  be  co-opted  to  the  War 
Agricultural  Committees,  just  as  these  should  work  in  the  closest  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Women's  County  Committees. 

Women's  County  Committees.  —  The  Women's  Committees  had  hitherto 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture had  been  in  conference  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  conclusion  had 
been  reached  that  it  would  add  to  the  efficiency  both  of  the  men's  and  of 
the  Women's  Committees  if  the  latter  were  more  closely  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  than  in  the  past. 

There  was  great  scope  for  the  Women's  County  Committees  and  they 
had  to  overcome  great  difficulties.  Women's  work  was  not  very  easily^ 
obtained,  and  the  committees  would  probably  find  that  one  of  their  first 
duties  was  to  strengthen  the  personnel  of  the  Village  Registries.  The  parish 
was  after  all  the  local  unit,  and  it  was  from  the  parish  that  the  bulk  of  the 
women's  work  would  be  drawn.  Although  much  valuable  work  had  been 
done  by  importing  women  from  other  parts  of  the  country  it  was  on  the 
local  women  that  dependence  must  be  placed,  and  they  must  be  secured 
through  the  parish  or  the  parish  registry,  a  source  of  labour  which  must  be 
supplied  through  the  Women's  County  Committee.  The  speaker  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  various  committees  would  have  the  help  of  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  who  would  be  called  co-operating  officers  and  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  stated  that  his  Board 
was  aproaching  the  Treasury  to  secure  that  the  Women's  Committees  should 
have  proper  payment  for  their  clerical  and  other  work. 

Women's  Work.  —  Lord  Crawford  referred  to  the  prejudice  existing 
among  farmers  against  women's  work,  and  stated  that  it  was  natural  in 
view  of  the  short  period  for  which,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  they  had 
devoted  themselves  to  farm  work.  It  was  not  surprising  that  their  effi- 
ciency, quite  apart  from  physical  conditions,  should  be  less  than  that  of 
trained  men.  The  speaker  was  however  convinced  that  if,  with  proper 
care  and  training,  the  women  could  be  given  a  similar  chance  to  that  which 
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civilians  had  had  since  1914  to  become  soldiers,  the  assistance  they  would 
render  in  the  classes  of  agricultural  work  for  which  they  were  fitted  would 
be  proportionately  great.  Two  years  ago  there  was  not  a  woman  in  the 
cotmtry  who  knew  anything  about  making  ammunition,  but  nowit  was  upon 
the  women  that  the  nation  largely  depended  for  the  output  of  shells  and 
munitions.  Even  if  their  work  did  not  conform  to  the  standard  to  which 
agriculture  was  accustomed  before  the  war  began,  it  was  necessary,  in 
time  of  war,  to  use  every  class  of  labour  which  circumstances  allowed. 

Lord  Crawford  concluded  his  address  by  an  appeal  for  "  no  waste, 
no  relaxation  of  energy  or  effort,  no  reservation,  no  rest  ". 
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Axn  DEL  CoNGRESSO  CoLONiALE  Italiano  IN  ASMARA  {Acts  of  the  Italian  Colonial  Congress  in 
Asmara)  (September-Ocober  1905)  Published  under  the  care  of  Carlo  Kossetti,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Congress,  Vols.  I  and  II,  Rome,  Tipografia  dcll'Unione  cooperativa  edi- 
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B ALDACCi  {A.):Le  Somaliland  italien  ( Italian  Somaliland)  In  the  BulUtin cU  colonisation  comparU, 
1910,  Brussels,  Goemare,   1910. 

Idem  :  La  Somaiic  italienne  (Italian  Somaliland)  In  the  R^vue  economique  intemationaley 
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Biblioteca  enciclopedica  Vallardi.  Milan,  Casa  Editrice  Dr.  Fr.  Vallardi,  191 3. 

Bartolommei-Giolx  (Gino) ;  L'impottanza  agraria  del  Benadir  (The  Agratian  Importance  of  Be- 
nadir).  In  Agricoltura  coloniale,  1907,  Florence,  Ranella,  1907. 

Macaluso  (Dr.  Cesare)  :  Uagficoltura  nella  Somalia  italiana  meridionale  (Agriculture  in  Southern 
Italian  Somaliland)  (Benadir).  In  Bolletino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri,  1908,  Rome, 
Tipografia  Ministero  Affari  Esteri,  1908. 

M0NDAIN1  (Gennaro) :  La  Somalia  italiana  ed  i  suoi  problemi  in  un*opera  sulla  colonizxaxione 
dell* Est  Africa  (Italian  Somaliland  and  its  problems  in  a  work  on  the  colonization  of  East 
Africa),  In  the  Rivista  Coloniale  Italiana ^  1909,  Rome,  Unione  cooperativa  editrice,  1909. 

Mori  (Dr.  A.) :  II  Benadir  ndla  politica  coloniale  italiana  (Benadir  in  Italian  Colonial  Politics). 
In  the  Rivista  Coloniale  Italiana,  1907,  ibid.,  1907. 

Idem  :  I^'azione  coloniale  dell*Italia  nella  Somalia.  H  periodo  dtUe  esplorazioni  (The  Co- 
lonial Action  of  Italy  in  Somaliland.  Period  of  Exploration)  From  the  Bollettino  delta 
Societd  geografica  italiana  (Bulletin  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society),  1903,  Roma, 
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Idem  :  //  Benadir.  Cenni  e  notizie  (Benadir.  Notes  and  Information)  Florence,*  Bemporad,  19 11. 

CuFiNO  (I#uigi) :  NelVoceano  indiano  (In  the  Indian  Ocean)  Report  of  a  mission  sent  by  the  So- 
cietd africana  d'ltalia.  February-June  1914.  Naples,  Society  africana  d'ltalia,  1916. 

UagricoUura  coloniale  of  Florence. 


§1.  General  remarks.  Administrative  organization 
of  italian  somaliland. 

A.  —  General  Remarks. 

The  peninsula  of  Somaliland  lies  between  longitudes  42°  (River  Ueb, 
tributary  of  the  Juba)  and  51®  16'  (Cape  Gaurdafui),  east  of  Greenwich, 
and  latitudes  12°  (Cape  Alula)  and  o®  8'  (Gulf  of  Juba)  N. 

The  territories  in  Somaliland  included  in  the  Italian  possessions, 
protectorate  or  zone  of  influence  extend  as  follows  : 

a)  From  the  Gidf  of  Aden  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Somaliland,  bor- 
dering the  Indian  Ocean,  from  Bender  Ziade  (49°  long,  east  of  Greenwich) 
to  the  Gulf  of  Juba  (about  o.^'is'  lat  S.)  along  a  coastline  of  about  2,160 
kilometres    (i). 

b)  In  the  interior  in  the  region  comprised  within  the  boundary  line 
determined  with  respect  to  British  Somaliland  by  the  protocols  between 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  concluded  in  Rome  on  24  March  and  15  April  1891 

(i)  1  kilometre  =  1093.633  5'ards. 
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and  5  May  1914,  and  with  respect  to  Ethiopia  by  the  treaty  of  16  May  1908 
which  established  the  Italico-Ethiopian  frontier  in  Somaliland. 

,  As  regards  the  area  and  population  of  this  vast  region,  we  will  omit  the 
figures  given  in  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  and  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  by 
Ghisleri  in  his  Atlas  of  Africa,  b3'^  Supan  (i),  and  others  —  figures  which  agree 
little  with  each  other  —  and  merely  note  that  the  last  Annuario  statistico 
italiano  (2nd.  series,  Vol.  IV,  1914)  stated  that  the  interior  of  the  colony 
.  had  an  area  of  357,000  square  kilometres  and  a  population  of  300,000.  In 
the  Relazione  sulla  Somalia  italiana  —  the  report  of  the  governor,  G.  De 
Martino,  senator  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  years  1911  and  1912  {2)  —  the  fol- 
lowing specific  data  are  given  with  regard  to  the  area  of  Italian  Somali- 
land  : 

Area  of  the  colony  in  May  1910 30,000  square  kilometres 

*'    "        "       after  the  new   occupation 

in  March  1912  ....       25,000 
"    "        ''       after  the  projected  occupa- 
tion            80,000 

'*      "    "    zone  of  influence  —  in  which  gov- 
ernment nominates  and 
pays  chiefs  —  in  1912.       17,000 
"      *'  remaining  territory  in   which  chiefs 

have  not  yet  been  nominated,  .    .       37,000 

Total  area  of  colony 189,000 

Area  of  Protectorate 168,000 

Total  area  of  Italian  Somaliland    357,000 
Area  of  Italy 286,000        "  " 

B.  Administrative  Organization, 

At  present  Italian  Somaliland  is  placed  under  an  administration  di- 
rected by  the  State  and  regulated  by  the  law  of  5  April  1908  no.  161  (3). 

The  whole  colony  is  ruled  by  a  civil  governor,  nominated  by  royal  de- 
cree on  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  advised  by,  the  Council 
of  Ministers. 

The  governor  is  represented  in  the  various  districts  by  Italian  residents 
who  act  in  his  name  and  on  whom  the  troops  of  their  respective  districts 
depend  politically. 

(i)  Die  territoriale  Entwicklung  der  Europdiscken  Kolonien  (The  Territorial  Development  of 
the  European  colonies).  Gotha,  J.  Perthes,  1906. 

(2)  Presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  session  of  4  December  1912. 

(3)  I/IW  of  5  April  1908  no.  161  on  the  organization  of  Italian  Somaliland.  Gauetta  ufficuAt 
del  Regno  30  April  1908,  no.  102. 
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Italian  citizens  and  those  assimilated  to  them  are  subject  to  Italian 
law.  Colonial  subjects  and  those  assimilated  to  them  are  judged  according 
to  the  rules  of  Mussulman  law  (scerio)  in  force  in  the  colony  and  custo- 
mary^ native  law  {testur),  and  according  to  the  various  religious  prescrip- 
tions and  customs.  The  colony  must  submit  its  own  balance-sheet  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament  by  the  medium  of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 
By  a  royal  decree  of  4  July  1910  no.  592  (i)  the  administrative  order  of  the 
colony,  which  regulated  in  particular  and  in  detail  the  military  and  civil 
staff  (duties,  admission,  promotion,  leave,  prospective  and  actual,  discip- 
line, allowances)  was  approved.  Finally  by  a  governor's  decree  of  5  May 
and  30  November  1910,  published  in  the  Bollettino  ^ifficiale  delta  Somalia 
italiana  (Nos.  i  and  5)  the  distribution  and  organization  of  government 
ofl&ces  was  determined. 

The  colony's  territory  was  divided  into  zones,  at  the  head  of  each  of 
which  was  a  commissioner's  office  (2).  The  political  and  administrative 
direction  within  the  zones  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  belongs  to  the 
district  commissioners  on  whom  the  residents  depends.  The  zones  are  con- 
stituted as  follows  : 

^  I.  District  of  High  Juba 

2.  "         "     High  Uebi  Scebeli 

3.  "         "    Middle     " 

4.  "         "    Goscia  and  of  Low  Uebi  ScebeU. 

Each  district  is  divided  into  residencies  and  vice-residencies,  the  num- 
ber of  which  grows  every  year  and  which  are  instituted  as  soon  as  the 
political  conditions  of  the  various  zones  are  such  as  to  render  the  extension 
of  the  direct  administration  and  of  Italian  authority  useful  and  opportune. 

The  governor  exercises  his  function  through  the  medium  of  the  govern- 
ment office  and  the  residents. 

In  accordance  with  the  governor's  decree  of  5  May  1910  No.  488,  the 
following  are  within  the  competency  of  the  governor's  office  : . 

1.  The  direction  of  civil  affairs  ; 

2.  Consultation,  namely  a)  legal  consultation,  b)  consultation  as  to 
public  works,  c)  as  to  agricultural  works. 

The  suppression  of  the  office  of  the  agrarian  direction  of  Mogadiscio 
(governor's  decree  of  6  May  1910,  no.  491)  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
nomination  of  a  consultant  on  agricultural  works  who  should  be  a  member 
of  the  government. 

There  are  also  in  the  colony  offices  for  the  direction  of  matters  of  health, 
civil  engineering,  the  port,  the  customs  and  the  Post  Office.  Commercial 
inspectors  may  be  assigned  to  places  outside  the  colony's  boundaries. 

(i)  Gazzetta  uffidale  del  Regno,  18  August  1910.  no.  192.  —  BoUetino  uffidale  della  So- 
malia Italiana,  37  August  1910,  no.  2. 

(2)  Cf.  The  Decrcto  governatoriale  of  15  January  1912,  no.  814,  which  approved  the  rules 
for  local  district  administration  {Bollettino  uffidale  della  Somalia  italiana,  31  Jan.  1912,  ni .  i). 
For  the  institution  of  district  commissariats  see  the  Decreti  governatoriali,  5  May  1910,  No.  1488 
and  6  April  1912. 
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The  colony's  "  experiment  in  agrarian  management  "  was  set  up  at 
Genale  in  Middle  Scebeli  with  the  best  results,  and  there  is  another  flourish- 
ing government  experimental  farm  at  Caitori. 


§  2.  Agricultural  conditions  in  somaliland. 

Somaliland  is  a  fairly  fertile  country.  The  most  varied  crops  do  excel- 
lently (dura,  maize,  beans,  sesamum,  greens  of  every  kind,  indiarubber, 
cotton,  agave  sisalana,  palms,  cocoa,  papaw-trees.  Kapok,  forage  grasses, 
etc.),  and  seeds  sprout  within  a  short  time  even  on  the  most  desert  land, 
while  so  long  as  they  are  watered  by  rain  or  irrigation  the  plants  rise  to 
heights  unknown  elsewhere  —  a  proof  of  the  fertility  of  this  soil  which 
is  formed  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  centuries  modified  by  meterological 
agents,  and  provides  potent  elements  of  fecimdity  which  few  districts 
of  East  Africa  can  match. 

Among  crops  which  can  give  a  large  return  cotton  certainly  stands  first, 
both  for  quality  and  quantity.  Dr.  Onor,  agrictdtural  consultant  for  Ita- 
lian Somaliland,  expressed  himself  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  cotton 
obtained  at  Caitoi  on  the  Scebeli  (i)  : 

"  The  quantity  of  fibre  obtained  at  Caitoi  was  considerable  in  relation 
to  the  cultivated  area.  From  about  5,800  square  metres  (2)  of  cultivated 
land  459  kilogrammes  (3)  of  fibre  were  obtained,  which  gives  the  high  ave- 
rage yield  of  790  kilogrammes  a  hectare  (4).  The  cotton  was  shelled  with 
rudimentary  native  appliances  exactly  like  those  I  have  seen  in  Apulia, 
which  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  seed  mixed  with  the  fibre  but  not  enough 
to  cause  any  important  variation  in  the  figures  I  have  given.  The  yield 
would  have  been  even  superior  if  parasites  had  not  done  damage  after  the 
first  harvests.lt  is  my  conviction  that  in  favourable  years  the  harvest 
might  surpass  the  rosiest  expectations  and  surpass  by  much  the  average 
of  900  kilogrammes  a  hectare  which  is  that  of  Egypt's  maximum  yield.  This 
is  easy  to  understand  because  in  Benadir  the  vegetation  is  not  impeded  by 
a  fall  in  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  harvest.  Certainly  the  American 
average  of  200  kilogrammes  a  hectare  and  the  Egyptain  average  of  400  ki- 
logrammes would  normally  be  surpassed  ". 

These  remarks  refer  to  Afifi  cotton.  The  following  information  was 
given,  in  an  interview  reported  in  the  English  papers,  by  Mr.  Henr\'  Powell, 
director  of  British  agriculture  in  the  colony  of  British  East  Africa,  a  most 
competent  person.  In  speaking  of  the  experiments  made  b}'  the  State  at 
Alessandra  on  the  Juba  he  made  the  following  statements,  equally  appli- 
cable to  agriculture  in  the  adjacent  Italian  colony. 

(i)  statement  No.  4  in  Relazionc  stUla  Somalia  Italiana  per  gli  anni  191 1  and  191 2.  Docu- 
menti.  Rome,  Tipografia  Camera  Deputati,  1912. 

(2)  I  square  metre  =  1.196  square  yards. 

(3)  I  kilogramme  =  2.2  lbs. 

(4)  I  hectare  =  2.47  aaes. 
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"  A  plot  of  about  one  acre  was  planted  with  Abassi  cotton  and  completely 
irrigated,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  capacity  of  the  soil  in  the  most 
favourable  conditions  and  with  the  best  possible  agriculture.  Over  one  half 
of  the  land  the  furrows  were  traced  at  intervals  of  thirty-four  inches  and  the 
seed  was  sown  on  6  May  at  intervals  of  eighteen  inches.  On  the  other  half 
the  furrows  were  made  -at  intervals  of  thirty  inches  and  the  seed  distrib- 
uted at  intervals  of  thirty-four  inches  on  the  same  day.  The  development 
of  the  plant  was  marvellous  on  both  areas.  Mr.  Filleul,  vice-commissioner 
of  the  province,  found  however  that  the  closer  plants  did  best,  owing  to 
their  greater  density  which  allowed  the  bushes  to  resist  the  strong  winds 
prevalent  in  Alessandra.  Three  thousand  pounds  of  seeded  cotton  were 
harvested  in  this  irrigated  area  (Alessandra)  producing  i,ooo  pounds  of  fibre. 
In  view  of  the  purposes  which  it  can  serve  the  value  of  the  fibre  can  be  placed 
as  low  as  6d.  a  pound,  at  which  rate  the  sale  will  produce  nearly  £30.''  Mr. 
Powell  says  that  "  existing  conditions  in  Alessandra  are  however  extraordi- 
nary ".  He  recommends  the  place  as  the  site  of  experimental  farms,  thus 
completely  recognizing  its  great  fertility.  *'  From  the  analysis  of  a  speci- 
men of  the  earth  made  at  the  Imperial  Institute  it  appears  that  the  soil  is 
perfect.  In  such  a  soil  crops  would  rapidly  flourish,  helped  by  the  fertiliz- 
ing waters  of  the  Juba.  Thus  the  large  jdeld  of  cotton  is  comprehensible, 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  capital  and  of  the  colonists  of  all  nations  who  ought 
to  come  to  the  country  —  and  be  induced  to  come  to  it  —  to  give  to  Jubaland 
that  energetic  development  for  which  she  offers  so  rich  a  soil  and  such  abund- 
ant waters  ".  Such  are  the  uniform  conclusions  to  which  agricultural  ex- 
perts in  the  British  and  the  Italian  colonies  have  come  as  to  cotton  growing, 
which  is  the  true  and  the  most  productive  form  of  agriculture  in  this  land. 

Other  crops  might  be  no  less  rich  and  promising  if  this  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  soil  were  supported  by  an  essential  condition  —  irrigation. 

Although  native  crops  (dura,  maize,  sesamum  (i)  beans)  can  be  grown 
in  good  years  and  bad  years,  with  periods  of  abundance  and  periods  of  scar- 
city by  means  of  the  rain  and  the  small  canals  which  the  natives  assiduously 
make  along  the  rivers,  to  receive  the  waters  in  times  of  flood,  crops 
having  a  large  industrial  ^aeld  —  such  as  cotton,  indiarubber,  tobacco  etc.  — 
cannot  run  the  risk  of  more  or  less  rainy  seasons.  The  rivers  —  the  true 
irrigating  channels  —  are  natural  reservoirs  against  the  variable  rainfall,, 
and  since  the  rivers  are  full  precisely  in  the  rainy  season  a  system  of  mecha- 
nical hydraulics  is  necessary,  especially  for  raising  and  barricading  the  wa- 
ters, in  order  better  to  regulate  and  utilize  the  rivers.  The  value  of  the  co- 
lony cannot  be  realized  by  its  agricultural  and  industrial  dvelopment  apart 
from  the  factor  indispensable  to  such  development,  namely  irrigation  by 
canals,  dykes  and  mechanical  means.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain 
that  the  great  productiveness  can  meet  the  expense  these  works  would  en- 
tail and  richly  compensate  for  it.  It  is  also  necessary  to  recollect  that 
the  River  Scebeli  pro\ades  sufiiciently  favourable  conditions  for  uncostty 

(i)  Half  a  hectare  (1.235  acres)  planted  with  sesamum  on  the  farm  of   Oenalc  produced 
a  cxx>p  sold  at  Merca  for  200  rupees  —  £13.65.  ^d. 
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hydraulic  works  which  will  regulate  and  dam  its  course,  at  least  in  the 
region  of  High  Goscia  which  is  among  the  most  fertile  in  Somaliland. 

The  extent  of  land  available  for  cidtivation  by  white  colonists  is  ver^- 
great  if  the  sparse  population  and  the  slightness  of  native  agriculture  be 
considered,  but  is  limited  not  by  area  but  by  the  volume  of  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  in  the  season  of  scarcity.  This  limitation  can  be  partly  correc- 
ted by  artificial  dikes  and  reservoirs,  and  also  by  the  results  which  may  be 
yielded  by  the  investigations  —  as  yet  incomplete  —  into  the  nature  of 
crops  and  the  sowing  seasons,  and  which  will  show  how  to  derive  the  greatest 
possible  profit  from  the  rainfall,  the  irrigation  from  the  rivers  being  regarded 
as  a  supplementary  resource.  It  is  clear  that  to  reach  this  result  it  will  be 
necessary  to  confront  the  vast  and  complex  problem  of  a  general  utiliza- 
tion of  the  rivers,  which  now  follow  their  unregulated  courses,  wandering 
through  the  plains  as  chance  has  willed  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review  more  fully  the  various  crops  which 
flourish  or  might  flourish  in  the  colony  of  Somaliland,  but  to  do  so  would 
take  us  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  study.  For  information  on  this 
subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  Statement  4  in  the  Report  on  Somaliland 
of  Governor  De  Martino  (Documenti,  Rome,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1912, 
pages  146-190)  in  wjiich  Dr.  Romolo  Onor  ver>'  adequately  apalyses,  in  a 
study  called  "  Notes  on  Agriculture  ",  the  facts  as  to  the  various  crops,  namely 
cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  sesamum,  arachidis,  beans,  forage  grasss,  india- 
rubber,  kapok,  cocoa-palm,  agave  sisalana  and  other  lignous  plants ;  and 
also  to  the  Acts  of  the  Second  Congress  of  Italians  Abroad,  Vol.  I.  Part  III. 
Pages  1431  -  1567  (Rome.  Tip.  Ed.  Naz.  1911). 

As  regards  natural  vegetation,  subdivided  into  forest  and  undergrowth, 
we  will  say  briefly  that  the  only  forest  properly  so-called  extends  along  the 
Juba  for  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  kilometres  and  has  an  average 
depth  of  no  more  than  200  metres  (i).  It  is  clear  therefore  that  forests  of 
forest  trees  in  Somaliland  are  very  unimportant.  Beyond  this  stretch  along 
the  Juba  and  others  like  it  but  of  less  area,  found  at  several  points  along 
the  Scebeli,  there  is  in  Benadir  a  monotonous  arboraceous  vegetation,  little 
developed  and  very  thorny,  chiefly  bushes.  On  the  whole  it  is  the  opinion 
of  competent  experts  that  the  resources  to  be  derived  from  the  spontaneous 
vegetation  of  Italian  Somaliland  are  very  limited. 

B.  —  The  Raising  of  Live  Stock. 

Somaliland  is  a  country  well  suited  to  pasturage.  There  is  excellent 
pastureland,  all  on  the  plain,  and  of  interminable  extent.  Since  the  dry  sea- 
son lasts  only  for  about  four  months  in  the  year  it  is  clear  that  the  raising 
of  useful  live  stock  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the  country's  economy. 

The  capital  in  live  stock  is  indeed  considerable.  Statistics  which  the 
colonial  government  has  been  enabled  by  the  district  authorities  to  prepare 
show  that  in  Southern  Somaliland  alone  there  are  about  764,000  head  of 

(i)    I   metre  =  1.004   5'ards. 
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cattle,  305,000  camels  and  216,000  sheep.  Thus  the  quantity  of  live  stock 
is  indubitably  such  as  to  justify  the  care  given  by  the  colonial  government 
to  this  form  of  wealth,  and  any  initiative  which  might  lead  to  its  exploi- 
tation in  the  interest  of  the  home  country.  In  Somaliland  Italy  has  an 
enormous  breeding  park  which  might,  with  suitable  care  and  improvement, 
ensure  to  her  an  important  annual  contribution  in  the  form  of  excellent  but- 
cher's meat.  But  in  order  that  the  value  of  this  reserve  may  be  realized 
its  quality  must  be  improved,  by  protecting  it  from  certain  constant  and 
powerful  agents  of  depreciation,  and  it  must  be  more  actively  commercia- 
lized. 

As  regards  cattle  alone  the  average  weight  a  head  of  the  fully  grown 
animals  is  more  than  400  kilogrammes,  and  the  market  price  was,  before 
the  war,  10,  16  and  24  Maria  Theresa  thalers  (i)  ahead,  according  to  whether 
the  purchase  was  made  in  the  interior  or  on  the  coast.  That  is  to  say  that 
in  the  least  favourable  case,  allowing  for  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  living  gross 
weight  and  for  the  maximum  price,  meat  was  sold  on  the  coast  for  27  liras 
a  quintal  (2),  without  taking  into  accotmt  the  skin,  the  price  of  which  is 
being  lowered.  Indisputably  thes^  prices  justify  a  confidence  that  there 
could  be  trade  in  meat  with  Somaliland  and  that,  in  view  of  the  prices  on 
European  markets,  it  could  be  renumerative  in  spite  of  costs  of  transport, 
and  the  increase  in  cost  price  which  would  be  caused  by  a  demand  and  by 
other  circumstances  peculiar  to  commerce. 

Before  the  war  slightly  more  than  3,000  heads  of  cattle  and  about  8,000 
sheep  were  annually  exported  from  Benadir.  The  skins  of  the  exported 
oxen,  which  may  furnish  another  element  of  profit  to  be  taken  into  account, 
w^eighed  405,000  kilogrammes.  Probably  a  considerable  number  of  them 
emanated  from  the  districts  of  Abyssinia  which  lie  below  Lugli.  Such 
weight  corresponds  to  58,000  head  of  live  stock,  if  seven  kilogrammes  be 
taken  to  be  the  average  .weight  of  a  dried  skin  (3). 


§  3.  The  land  system. 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view  the  process  of  colonization  may 
be  considered  to  have  two  stages,  the  one  subordinate  to  the  other:  first 
the  determination  of  the  lands  which  are  the  State's  free  property,  and  then 
the  regime  of  agricultural  concession.  Obviously  the  State  must  determine 
the  available  domain,  that  is  to  say  the  lands  which  can  be  granted  for 
colonization  without  injury  to  the  rights  of  third  parties,  before  it  makes 
agricultural  concessions. 

(1)1  Maria  Theresa  thaler  =  nearly  2s.  at  par. 

(2)  1  quintal  =  220  lbs. 

{3)  For  further  details  on  this  subject  see  AUi  del  Secondo  Congresso  degli  Italiani  aU'Estero, 
and  especially  8th  session,  Theme  II,  DeWallevamento  del  bestiame  in  Somalia  e  del  suo  trasporto 
in  Italia,  Dr.  Ferdinando  Martoglio,  Vol.  I,  Part  III,  pages  1715-1753. 
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A.  Determination  of  the  Lands  at  the  State* s  Free  Disposal. 

All  the  provisions  aimed  at  the  detennination  of  the  lands  at  the  State's 
free  disposal  in  Somaliland  are  comprised  in  the  royal  decree  of  8  June  191 1, 
no.  695  (i)  and  the  governor's  decree  of  19  January  1912,  no.  815  (2)  —  of 
which  the  former  recognizes  common  rights  in  the  lands  of  the  colon\^  and 
the  consequent  limitation  of  those  which  may  be  reserved  to  the  available 
domain,  and  is  completed  by  the  latter  which  approves  internal  regula- 
tion of  this  domain. 

The  royal  decree  places  the  land  system  on  solid  jurisdictory  bases. 
It  contains  two  affirmations  6f  incontestable  practical  value  —  one  as  to 
the  State's  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  vacant  lands  of  the  colony,  the  other 
as  to  the  rights  of  natives  and  others  incident  on  such  lands.  These  rights, 
as  is  easily  understood,  are  entangled  and  complete  each  other,  so  that  the 
better  the  local  governor,  to  whom  authority  to  distinguish  among  them  is 
delegated,  succeeds  in  discharging  his  office  with  the  foresight  and  caution 
needed  by  the  delicacy  of  the  situation,  the  greater  will  be  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  offers  of  Somalese  land.  The  land  should  by  his  care  be  emani- 
cipated  from  the  latent  causes  of  friction  between  Europeans  and  natives 
which  impede  the  agricultural  development  of  many  colonies,  reducing 
them  to  sterile  battlefields  for  contests.  This  decree  also  enables  the  gover- 
nor to  grant  to  the  native  population  the  use  of  such  land  as  appears  neces- 
sary to  their  progress,  in  addition  to  the  land  they  enjoy  because  they 
have  in  it  a  recognized  right  of  possession. 

According  to  the  domestic  regulations  for  the  determination  of  the  avail- 
able domain  in  Italian  Somaliland,  approved  by  the  Governor's  decree  of 
19  January  191 2,  no.  815,  those  lands  are  excluded  from  the  colony's  do- 
main on  which  Italian  citizens  or  foreigners  have  valid  and  recognized  rights, 
and  in  general  all  lands  to  which  attach  real  rights  recognized  to  be  effective 
in  the  coastal  regions,  the  inhabitated  centres  and  their  neighbourhood. 
Lands  '*  actually  cultivated  and  utilized  (3)  in  a  permanent  manner",  by 
individual  natives  of  by  natives  collectively,  are  likewise  excluded  ;  as  are 
the  zones,  even  if  they  be  not  actually  cultivated  and  utilized,  of  which  the 
usufruct  is  about  to  be  granted  to  Kab^'lies  or  fractions  of  these,  to  supply 
the  recognized  needs  of  their  demographic  and  economic  development.  Such 
lands  constitute  the  zones  of  native  reserves. 

The  measures  taken  in  consequence  of  these  rules  have  the  follow- 
ing aims: 

a)  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  available  domain  as  distinguished 

(i)  8  June  1911,  no.  695,  having  reference  to  the  definition  of  the  lands  at  the  State's  free 
disposal  in  Italian  Somaliland.  Gaxzetia  uffkiale  del  Regno y  17  June  191 1,  no.  166  ;  BuUeUino 
ufficiale  della  Somalia  italianaf  31  January  1912,  no.  i. 

(2)  19  Januaiy  1912,  no.  815.  It  approves  the  rules  for  the  determination  of  the  available 
domain  in  Italian  Somaliland.  BuUeUino  ufficiale  della  Somalia  italiana,  31  Januar>'  191 2,  no.  1. 

(3)  The  assignment  of  lands  recognized  to  be  utilized  is  called  accantonamento  delle  ulilix. 
zazioni  (reservation  of  utilized  lands). 
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from  the  lands  in  which  natives  have  collective  rights,  or  individual  rights 
independent  of  common  property  ; 

b)  to  reserve  to  populations  their  rights  and  usufruct  within  determ- 
ined limits  and  within  areas  acknowledged  to  be  sufficient  for  their  effective 
development,  and  to  incorporate  zones  outside  the  limits  of  possible  utili- 
zation in  the  domain ; 

c)  to  exclude  from  the  resultant  available  domain,  thus  constituted, 
zones  of  which  it  is  considered  right  to  leave  the  usufruct  to  the  Kabylies 
for  their  future  needs,  and  to  make  of  these  zones  native  reserves ; 

d)  to  cause  migrations,  or  other  measures  which  prove  to  be 
necessary,  either  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  agricultural  zones,  or 
to  avoid  excessive  agglomerations  of  groups  of  population,  or  to  facilitate 
the  constitution  of  native  vilUages. 

The  same  rules  include  imder  four  headings  provision  for  the  procedure 
which  will  enable  such  concentration,  namely  a)  Procedure  for  the  recog- 
nition of  existing  cultivations ;  b)  Procedure  for  the  recognition  and  the  set- 
ting on  one  side  or  reservation  of  utilized  tand ;  c)  Procedure  for  the  consti- 
tution of  zones  reserved  to  natives ;  d)  Procedure  to  cause  migration. 

B.  The  Agricultural  Concessions. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  realization  of  the  value  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  domain,  that  is  to  say  of  the  agricultural  concessions  of  Italian 
Somaliland. 

The  conception  which  inspired  the  governor  of  Somaliland,  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  rules  as  to  land  (i)  to  the  approval  of  the  competent  bodies, 
was  that  of  defining  the  powers  which  according  to  clause  d  of  article  4 
of  the  law  of  5  April  1908  the  central  government  could,  in  virtue  of  article 
5  of  the  same  law,  delegate  to  him,  and  of  determining  their  agricultural  and 
industrial  aim.  The  rules  establish  two  categories  of  concessions  which 
derive  their  essential  characteristics  from  the  authority  from  which  thej- 
emanate. 

Concessions  of  the  first  category  are  those  of  more  than  2,000  hectares 
ot  land,  and  being  dependent  on  the  central  government  are  made  by  royal 
decree ;  while  those  of  the  second  category  may  not  be  of  more  than  2,000 
hectares  and  are  made  by  the  governor.  Both  without  distinction  may  be 
made  either  to  capitalist  societies  or  to  private  persons  of  Italian  or  foreign 
nationality.  The  rules  rest  solidly  on  principles  of  incontestable  practical 
value :  the  applicant  for  a  concession  must  prove  before  he  receives  it 
that  he  possesses  at  least  500  liras  for  each  hectare  he  has  to  bring  under 
cultivation ;  the  conceded  land  must  be  granted  gradually,  in  three  periods, 
the  area  granted  being  extended  progressively;  a  concession  must  be  reduced 

(i)  Rules  for  realizing  the  value  of  land  in  Italian  Somaliland.  —  Rojral  decree  of  8  June 
1911,110.  820,  establishing  the  regime  of  agricultural  concessions  in  Italian  Somaliland  (Gazz^/ta 
f^fficiale  del  Regno  i6  August  191 1,  no.  191.  Bullettino  uffidale  della  Somalia  italiana  31  August 
19x1,  no.  9). 
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to  the  limits  of  the  cultivated  area  whenever,  at  the  termiuation  of  one 
of  these  periods,  the  grantee  is  found  not  to  have  fulfilled  the  obligations 
imposed  b^^  his  contract ;  and  finally  grantees  whose  land  borders  on  rivers 
or  canals,  constructed  or  to  be  constructed,  must  receive  such  land  so  dis- 
posed that  the  greatest  possible  ntunber  will  enjoy  the  use  of  the  water 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes. 

These  informing  principles  have  been  translated  into  provisions  which, 
while  they  do  not  alter  them  integrally,  arrange  for  their  application  within 
clearly  fixed  limits,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  governor's  wise  discern- 
ment helped  by  a  technical  commission  nominated  for  such  end. 

As  regards  the  term  for  which  they  are  valid  (ninety-nine  years)  and 
in  other  respects  the  contracts  of  concession  have  the  character  proper 
to  temporary  leases. 

The  rent  is  fixed  by  the  contract  and  remains  unchanged  for  thirty 
years,  after  which  an  exemption  for  five  years  from  rent  or  taxes  is  granted, 
and  this  exemption  may  be  continued  for  ten  years  if  the  concessionary  per- 
manently employ  at  least  one  family  of  Italian  cultivators  for  every  hundred 
hectares  he  holds.  The  tax  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  profits  the 
concession  derives  from  public  works  of  hydraulics,  roadmaking  etc.,  which 
may  increase  the  value  of  its  land.  Similarly  the  criteria  are  established 
which  the  government,  can  apply  in  order  to  recover  unpaid  rent  and  taxes, 
and  the  contract  fee  is  fixed  at  one  lira  (i).  Machines  and  implements  used 
on  the  concession  are  exempt  from  customs  duties.  The  State's  right  of  pro- 
perty is  afiirmed  in  minerals  below  the  soil,  watercourses  and  canals.  The 
rules  for  taking  possession  of  granted  land  are  fixed,  as  is  the  due  payable 
in  the  case  of  reserves  of  the  administration  —  in  discharge  of  rights  which 
native  populations  may  have  in  the  conceded  land,  if  it  has  been  impossible 
previously  to  establish  and  recognize  these  rights.  The  alienation  of  conces- 
sions is  forbidden  while  they  have  not  been  granted  definitely,  that  is  to 
say  before  their  value  has  been  fully  developed.  This  prohibition  is  intend- 
ed obviously  to  guard  against  speculation  in  land  not  yet  developed  by  tech- 
nical ability  and  a  wise  investment  of  capital.  On  the  other  hand  lots  on 
a  concession  may  be  let  or  granted  to  metayers  with  the  governor's  permis- 
sion. The  transmissio;i  of  concessions  by  inheritance  is  organized  as  in 
Erythrea.  Since  it  is  not  only  Italians  who  may  receive  concessions  the 
provision  is  opportune  which  establishes  that  questions  and  disputes  to 
which  concessions  may  give  rise,  whatever  the  scope  of  the  disputes  and 
whatever  the  nationality  of  the  contracting  societies  or  individuals,  shall 
be  within  the  competence  of  the  Italian  tribunals. 

Applications  for  concessions  of  the  second  category  are  examined  in 
Somaliland,  in  the  case  of  resident  applicants,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Colo- 
nies if  the  applicant  persons  or  societies  be  domiciled  outside  the  colony. 
Three  tenths  of  the  capital  required  to  be  invested  in  the  concession  must 
be  paid  when  the  contract  is  signed  into  one  of  the  State  treasuries.  This 
sum  will  be  gradually  returned  to  the  concessionary  as  he  proves  that  he 

.  (i)  lira  =s  98/5  d.  at  par. 
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is  regularly  developing  the  value  of  his  concession.  One  tenth  of  the  requir- 
ed capital  will  however  be  retained  by  the  administration  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  all  a  concessionary's  rights  in  his  concession  lapse  entirely  be- 
cause he  has  not  begun  to  work  it,  using  appropriate  methods. 

The  rules  as  to  land  also  make  mention  of  concessions  of  another  type, 
namely  of  land  on  which  wild  crops  are  exploited  and  harvested  and  pastur- 
age used.  These  are  regulated  like  the  other  concessions,  except  that  their 
term  is  ten  years  and  that  they  are  renewable  for  the  same  period  ;  but  on 
certain  fixed  conditions  land  thus  conceded  by  the  administration  remains 
at  its  disposal  for  eventual  concession  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Finally  the  rules  establish  (article  37)  that  the  governor  may  dispose 
of  a  lot  of  5,000  hectares  in  the  form  of  experimental  concessions  of  parcels, 
measuring  25  hectares  each  but  capable  of  being  extended  to  lOO  hectares,  to 
small  proprietors  having  suitable  capital  individually,  and  united  in  a  com- 
pulsory agricultural  union  for  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  works  of 
hydraulics,  benefaction  and  roadmaking;  useful  to  all  the  concessionaries,  and 
for  the  common  purchase  of  machines,  seeds  and  other  like  articles,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  central  technical  management.  Although  only 
general  criteria  have  been  laid  down  for  this  interesting  scheme,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  an  enterprise  of  modem  State  colonization  which 
would  anticipate  coming  conditions  and  be  very  important  to  the  colony's 
future.  We  will  return  to  this  question  when  we  treat  of  the  experiments  in 
colonization  made  with  Italian  families  (vide  §  5  of  this  article). 

The  rules  which  we  have  reviewed  conform  to  an  excellent  principle 
of  administrative  autonomy.  The  precautions  by  which  the  administra- 
tion has  sought  to  guarantee  the  financial  fitness  of  applicants  for  conces- 
sions, and  the  regular  development  of  the  value  of  the  land,  seem  to  be  much 
more  dependable  under-these  rules  than  they  were  in  the  previous  contracts 
by  which  concessions  have  hitherto  been  conditioned.  It  will  be  possible 
therefore  to  attract  into  the  sphere  of  agricultural  initiative  the  most 
active  elements  and  to  exclude  from  it  the  least  desirable.  Certainly  these 
rules  cannot  be  called  perfect,  but  on  the  whole  a  far-seeing  land  policy  has 
inspired  them.  In  any  case  they  must  be  looked -upon  as  the  first  notable 
exemplification  of  the  land  system  of  Somaliland.  After  some  ten  years 
of  experience  it  will  be  possible  to  make  deductions  from  them  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  enactments  of  other  colonial  laws  better  than  today. 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  judge  whether  they  need  modification,  whether 
other  principles  should  be  applied  to  them  in  order  to  reach  a  more  complete 
organization  of  the  land,  and  what  such  principles  should  be. 


§  4.  Experiment  and  experience  in  colonization. 

We  will  now  speak  of  some  concessions  and  the  results  obtained  from 
them.  We  will  of  course  only  deal  with  some  typical  cases,  for  we  lack  the 
space  in  which  to  examine  all  the  experiments  and  attempts  made  in  Soma- 
liland to  provoke  and  to  extend  colonization. 
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First  we  will  speak  of  the  concessions  in  Goscia,  made  at  the  outset, 
on  a  method  which  was  little  empirical,  when  the  idea  of  attracting  Italian 
capital  to  these  regions  necessarily  prevailed,  no  preliminary  investigations 
having  been  made.Moreover  the  capital  at  first  sought  was  evidently  ill 
fitted  to  the  development  of  an  area  of  5,000  hectares.  And  since  local  con- 
ditions had  been  little  studied  concessions  were  not  rationally  mapped  out, 
the  fact  being  forgotten  that  wooded  and  non-irrigable  lands  sometimes 
made  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  concession  non-productive. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  grant  1,000  or  at  most  1,500  hectares  of 
land  in  conditions  which  would  have  allowed  of  their  whole  and  equal  cul- 
tivation, without  the  enormous  differences  between  one  concession  and  ano- 
ther stated  to  exist  to-day.  Not  only  would  it  have  been  easier  to  find  the 
capital  necessary  to  these  cultivable  lands,  but  apportionment  of  the  lands 
most  easily  cultivated  would  have  allowed  the  capital,  when  once  the  first 
trial  had  been  made,  to  have  been  used  for  a  harder  matter,  the  develop- 
ment namely  of  the  lands  of  which  the  cultivation  is  laborious  and  costly. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  first  concessions  should  not  suflFer  by  this 
primary  defect  in  preparatory  measures.  They  suffered  not  only  from 
lack  of  capital  but  even  more  from  a  lack  of  .the  technical  knowledge  in- 
dispensable to  such  industrial  crops  as  cotton.  Such  a  history  is  common 
to  the  beginnings  of  all  colonies.  Several  enterprises  thus  failed,  in  spite 
of  all  the  Ardour  and  the  energy  with  which  the  pioneer  colonists  of  So- 
maliland  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves. 

Two  concessions  in  particular,  each  of  5,000  hectares,  deserve  a  special 
e^mination  and  may  be  said  to  have  survived  and  to  have  preserved  some 
elements  of  a  serioiis  success.  They  are  the  Societd  italiana  per  imprese 
coloniali  and  the  Societd  romana  di  colonizzazione  in  Somalia.  The  former 
was  formed  by  a  group  of  Neapolitan  and  Milanese  capitalists.  When  an 
earlier  enterprise  went  into  liquidation  it  added  excellent  water-hoists 
to  its  assets,  and  brought  the  vast  plain  of  Bieja  near  Jumbo  under  cul- 
tivation. Its  works  of  captation  and  canalization  are  perfect  and  no  doubt 
as  to  the  results  they  will  yield  can  be  entertained.  In  1911  the  cotton 
produced  was  sold  in  Italy  at  the  following  prices  which  are  hardly  equall- 
ed by  the  best  Egyptian  cotton  : 

Sakellaridis       Selected  Abassi  Mixed  Afifi  Abassi 

Liras  214  228  ^68  192  194 

As  much  as  155  liras  a  quintal  was  offered  for  Upland  cotton. 

In  191 2  thirty  hectares  were  sown  afresh ;  and  the  plants  of  the  previous 
year  had  regerminated  over  fifty  hectares  and  promised  an  abundant  har- 
vest, no  trace  of  parasites  having  been  discovered. 

Other  hundred  hectares,  brought  under  cultivation  and  canalized  in 
1912,  were  sown  in  1913. 

Since  the  necessary  capital  is  not  lacking  this  concession  will  certainly 
be  profitable  for  a  long  period. 
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The  Socieid  romana  di  colonizzazione  in  Somalia  really  began  its  work 
only  in  the  spring  of  19 ii.  Since  it  is  directed  by  Count  de  Frankenstein, 
who  has  made  all  preliminary  studies  and  preparations,  it  has  a  future  rich 
in  promise  in  its  splendid  concession  of  Margherita,  for  it  disposes  of  large 
capital  and  has  not  therefore  been  stinted  in  the  initial  expense  necessary 
to  the  purchase  of  machines.  Making  use  of  the  waters  which  the  Juba 
at  times  of  spate  sends  to  the  old  canal  called  Uebi  Gofca,  which  forms  an 
important  reservoir,  this  society  has  installed  centrifugal  pumps  worked 
by  a  steam  motor  engine  of  45  horse-power,  capable  of  lifting  26  cubic 
metres  (i)  of  water  a  second.  This  water  is  distributed  in  the  canals  which 
intersect  an  area  of  100  hectares,  very  well  brought  under  cultivation  by  a 
plough  worked  by  an  exploding  Holt-Caterpillar  engine  of  45  horse-power 
which  answers  admirably.  It  was  possible  in  that  year  to  obtain  a  yield 
of  400  quintals  of  shelled  cotton.  The  cotton  harvest  —  the  larger  part  of 
the  total  production  -  had  thitherto  been  excellent  in  quality  and  there 
had  been  no  discovery  of  parasitic  germs  to  deplore.  In  1913  the  society 
installed  machines  anew  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  the  river  water  directly, 
and  added  150  hectares  to  the  cultivated  area  which  thus  came  to  measure 
from  250  to  300  hectares.  It  also  acquired  a  shelling  machine  able  to  shell 
5,000  quintals  of  cotton'. 

In  March  and  April  19x6  this  society  was  growing  cotton  and  maize  in 
partnership  with  the  natives  over  about  250  hectares.  It  undertakes  the 
first  bringing  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  provides  water  for  irrigation, 
and  engages  to  buy  the  quota  of  the  crops  reserved  to  its  partners  at  the 
-rices  current  at  the  time  of  the  harvest.  A  considerable  number  of  natives 
have  actively  begun  works  of  sowing.  This  gives  rise  to  a  hope  that  the  new 
system  of  agricultural  organization  may  meet  with  a  fortunate  success 
and  that  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  labour  supply  may  thus  be  dimi- 
nished, while  the  native  labourers  will  be  induced  to  be  more  interested  in 
agriculture.  The  experiment  of  agriculture  of  this  description  goes  excel- 
lently, and  the  natives  as  partners  in  cultivation  are  most  diligent. 

The  Societa  iialiana  per  imprese  coloniali  (Italian  Society  for  Colonial 
Enterprise)  conceived  tlie  idea  c>f  putting  into  practice  on  its  concession  of 
Bieja  a  system  of  co-partnership  different  from  that  followed  by  the  Roman 
society.  It  supplies  the  land,  the  cotton  seed  and  the  water  for  irrigation, 
while  the  natives  |irepare  the  soil  and  undertake  all  the  work  of  cultivation. 
Cotton,  corn  and  sesamum  are  sown  in  the  furrows  alternatively.  The  so- 
ciety will  harv^est  and  will  own  the  cotton,  while  the  corn  and  sesamum  will 
constitute  the  share  of  the  natives.  Cotton,  corn  and  sesamum  are  thus 
grown  on  a  number  of  hectares. 

On  his  concession  of  Margherita  Count  de  Frankenstein  started  with 
the  idea  that  from  200  to  250  hectares  must  be  planted  with  cotton  before 
capital  amounting  to  500,000  liras,  invested  in  the  soil,  can  give  a  profit. 
In  the  opinion  of  competent  persons  only  capital  of  such  importance,  em- 
ployed on  installation  and  machinery,  allows  —  if  fit  methods  be  followed  — 


(i)  I  cubic  metre    --  1.308  cubic  yards. 
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of  progressive  and  sure  development  and  profits  far  larger  than  those  possible 
in  Italy.  In  Goscia  large  and  ver>^  fertile  tracts  are  still  available  above 
Margherita,  extending  to  Bidi.  They  include  thousands  of  ver>'  fertile 
hectares,  easily  irrigable  since  they  lie  on  plains,  not  overgrown  with  bushes, 
largely  above  the  level  reached  by  the  waters  of  the  river  when  it  is  in  spate 
and  sloping  towards  the  interior. 

On  one  tract  in  particular,  which  lies  at  a  short  distance  from 
Margherita  along  the  Juba  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Fungalanga  Canal, 
and  in  which  are  scattered  little  native  villages,  a  societj^  could  undertake 
cultivation  in  partnership  with  the  natives.  As  in  the  case  of  the  experi- 
ment made  at  Bidi  such  society  would  give  cotton  to  be  cultivated,  on 
the  security  of  the  average  yield  which  the  native  themselves  would  ob- 
tain by  growing  maize.  The  natives  would  supplj^  without  much  difficulty, 
in  view  of  the  density  of  the  population,  the  labour  needed  by  the  societj-'s 
crops,  in  return  for  fixed  wage  or  a  share  of  profits.  At  times  when  the  river 
was  in  spate  this  tract  could  easily  be  inundated :  for  this  purpose  the  afflux 
and  reflux  of  the  waters  would  be  regulated,  and  the  machines  needed  to 
hoist  the  waters  would  be  used  only  to  constitute  a  resen'^oir  for  cases  of 
necessity.  The  soil,  which  is  saturated  with  damp,  as  black  as  coal  and  very 
fertile,  would  need  only  to  be  reclaimed  and  sown.  A  concession  of  two 
or  three  thousand  hectares,  enjoying  the  most  favourable  natural  condi- 
tions, could  be  made  in  this  zone. 

Turning  to  the  land  along  the  Scheli  we  find  that  two  concessions  have 
been  granted  there,  one  at  Havai,  and  the  other  at  Caitoi  where  the  conces- 
sionary, Riccardi,  intends  to  grow  chiefly  trees.  His  start  was  most  promis- 
ing, owing  to  his  admirable  enthusiasm  which  brought  about  that  in  a  few 
months  he  had  installed  very  powerful  wind  engines,  made  roads,  dug  ca- 
nals, etc.  From  quite  recent  data  (spring  1916)  it  appears  that  in  the  Ric- 
cardi concession  at  Caitoi  new  cocoanut  and  kapok  plantations  have  been 
made,  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  land  have  been  organized  by  means 
of  permanent  works  of  canalization  and  the  planting  of  crops  now  in  a  flou- 
rishing state. 


§  5.  Schemes  for  colonization  in  somaliland  by  Italian  families. 

The  criteria  which  now  prevail  with  respect  to  the  colonization  of  So- 
maliland  by  Italian  families  may  be  gathered  from  the  schemes  drawn  up 
by  the  colonial  authorities  or  the  oSicial  bodies  in  the  mother  countr>',  and 
also  from  studies  bearing  on  this  problem.  Naturally  these  criteria  are 
as  yet  indeterminate  and  the  schemes  therefore  are  also  indefinite  in  form. 
But  they  sfied  a  little  light  on  the  question,  revealing  certain  of  the  most 
obscure  points. 

First  we  must  see  into  what  financial  engagements  the  government 
should  enter  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  colonization  by  Italian  fa- 
milies. The  calculations  are  based  on  a  cultivated  area  of  20  hectares,  but 
the  domain  to  be  colonized  should  extend  over  30  hectares,  in  order  that 
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profits  may  considerably  increase   when    all    available  land   is  brought 
under  cultivation. 


I.  Costs  of  Installation  on  the  Property, 


I^itas 


1.  Dwelling-house 10,000 

2.  Warehouse 7,000 

3.  Colonization  and  arrangement  of  the  land  at  250 

liras  a  hectares  (10  hectares  in  ist  yeir,  10  in  2nd)  5,000 

4.  Stock  (live  stock,  carts,  harrow,  plough,  yokes, 

various  implements) 2,270 

Total  .    .    .         24,270 

II.  Travelling  expenses 1,500 

III.  Costs  of  maintenance  for  one  year 3,000 

First  year. 
Cost  of  bringing  10  hectares  under  cultivation, 

1st.  Preparation  of  ground  until  seedtime  (For  this 
supplementary  labour,  costing  25  liras  a  hectare, 
is  thought  necessary)  .   .    .    : 250 

2nd.  Seeds  (15  liras  a  hectare) 150 

.  3rd.  Expenses  of  cultivation  from  sowing  to  com- 
mercial preparation  of  the  products.  Wages 
estimated  at  100  liras  a  hectare 1,000 

4th.  Irrigation  at  30  liras  a  hectare 300 

5th.  Maintenance  of  canals  and  works  of  irriga- 
tion. Supplementary  costs  estimated  at  10  liras 
a  hectare 100 

6th.  New  leap  of  live  stock  (30  per  cent,  on  720  liras)  216 

7th.  Depreciation   of  implements   (amortization) 

(20  per  cent  on  1,550  liras) 310 

8th.  Maintenance  of  buildings    (2  per  cent,    on 

17,000  liras) 340 

Total  .    .    .  2,666 


Receipts. 

10  hectares  having  a  gross  yield    of  500  liras  a 
hectare  


.    .  5.000 
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Balance  Sheet  of  Crops. 

Receipts 5,000 

Expenditure 2,666 


Credit  balance  .    .    .         2,334 

The  advances  which  the  government  should  make  in  the  first  year, 
excluding  the  costs  properly  so  called  of  establishing  the  domain,  are  there- 
fore as  follows  :  , 

a)  Travelling  expenses  .....         1,500' 

b)  Maintenance  for  one  year  .    .         3,000 

c)  Costs  of  working  the  property  .         2,666 


Total  .    .    .         7,161 

Second  year. 

Expenses  'for  20  hectares  under  ctdtivalion,  • 

Expenses  for  20  hectares  under  cultivation,  calculat- 
ed according  to  the  data  taken  for  the  first  year  .       4,970 
Maintenance  for  one  year 3,000 

Receipts, 
Gross  3aeld  of  20  hectares  at  500  liras  each  ....     10,000 

Balance  sheet  of  Crops, 

Receipts 10,000 

Expenses 4»970 


Credit  Balance  .    .    .  5iO30 


If  the  contract  were  to  be  cancelled  even  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
there  would  therefore  be  a  margin  almost  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  entire 
restitution  of  the  initial  deposits. 

The  head  of  every  family  should  have  a  current  account  book  of 
which  the  credit  side  would  be  opened  with  an  initial  deposit  of  5,000  liras. 
From  this  deposit  deductions  would  be  made  in  cash  or  in  kind  on  ac- 
count for  a  special  stores  which  would  furnish  means  of  subsistence  and 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land..    When  the  yean's 
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books  were  balanced  the  returns  of  the  property  should  be  entered  as 
credited,  and  costs  not  met  in  the  same  year,  such  as  costs  of  irrigation, 
of  the  depreciation  of  tools  and  the  maintenance  of  buildnigs,  as  debited. 
Travelhng  expenses  should  be  entered  with  costs. 


Receipts, 


i)  Initial  deposit 

2)  Return  of  the  crops  for  ist.  year 

3)  ))        ))      ))        »        »     2nd.     » 

Total  . 


Liras 

• — 

5,000 

5>ooo 
10,000 

20,000 


Expenditure, 

1)  Travelling  expenses   , 

2)  Maintenance  for  two  years.   .    . 

3)  Advances  for  crops  of  ist.  year. 

4)  »  ))        M       »     2nd.     » 

Total 


1,500 
6,000 
2,666 

4>979 
15*145 


Balance-Sheet. 

Receipts 20,000 

Expenditure I5J45 

4,855 

Even  if  the  contract  be  cancelled  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
there  were  will  thus  be  a  margin  almost  sufficient  to  allow  the  entire 
repayment  of  the  initial  deposit. 

*  * 

We  will  now  see  on  what  system  colonists  might  be  allowed  occupation. 
The  measures  now  in  force  do  not  contemplate  the  concession  of  lands  in 
absolute  ownership.  The  matter  is  regulated  by  article  15  of  the  Regola- 
mento  per  la  messa  in  valor e  delle  terre  nella  Somalia  italiana  (Rules  for 
the  Development  of  the  Lands  of  Italian  Somaliland)  which  establishes  that 
concessions  may  be  for  a  term  up  to  ninety-nine  years.  In  view  however 
of  the  mentality  of  the  peasants  to  be  aflFected  by  the  contract  it  would 
perhaps  be  very  useful,  and  would  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  scheme, 
to  promulgate  as  soon  as  possible  a  royal  decree  which  would  enable  the 
governor  to  sell  the  domain  under  conditions  fixed  by  the  contract. 
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The  government  advanced  about  25,000  liras  for  the  first  costs  of  set- 
tlement, which  sum  had  become  27,040  liras  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  by 
the  accumulation  of  interest.  The  annual  balance  sheet  of  crops  gave  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  as  has  been  seen,  a  balance  of  5,030  liras,  and  if 
3,000  liras  be  deducted  from  this  as  the  costs  of  subsistence  and  maintenance 
a  net  profit  of  2,030  liras  remains.  Admitting  that  the  initial  capital  of 
27,040  liras  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  should  be  amortized  in  25  years, 
the  correspondling  annual  instalment  due  would  be  1,730.56  liras  —  a  sum 
within  the  balance  quoted. 

On  this  system,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  revenue  of  the  holding  calcula- 
ted according  to  the  criteria  we  have  explained,  the  economic  position  of 
the  holding  would  be  such  as  to  give  the  colonist  the  purchasing  power  ne- 
cessary to  allow  him  to  become  a  proprietor.  An  annual  sum  of  about  300 
liras  would  remain  to  his  credit,  and  this  added  to  the  existing  3,000  liras 
would  bring  the  family  budget  up  to  3,300  liras. 

In  order  however  better  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and 
to  make  it  still  more  attractive,  the  governent  might  cede  to  the  colonists 
a  third  or  more  of  the  sum  represented  by  the  capital  of  initial  settlement. 
Thus  the  sum  which  the  colonist  would  have  to  repay  in  order  to  become 
owner  of  the  property  could  be  reduced,  for  instance,  to  18,000  Uras  or  even 
less,  according  to  the  calculations  we  have  shown.  With  a  view  to  such  a 
measure  an  offer  could  be  made  to  the  colonist  at  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
that  is  to  say  after  three  years  if  the  experiment  had  given  good  results  — 
of  the  ownership  of  the  property  burdened  with  an  annual  due  from 
which  he  could  free  it  by  paying  4  per  cent,  on  18,000  liras  —  that  is  720 
liras.-    The  case  which  we  have  repotted  would  still  be  the  basis  of  this  plan. 

If  it  were  executed  the  following  cases  might  present  themselves,  and 
they  should  be  considered  before  an  idea  of  the  charges  which  the  govern- 
ment may  have  to  support  can  be  obtained. 

a)  15/  hypothesis.  —  The  enterprise  entirely  fails  to  reach  its  end  in 
the  first  year.  The  administration  is  therefore  in  the  position  of  having  ad- 
vanced about  25,000  liras  as  costs  of  installation,  and  7,166  liras  as  travelling 
expenses,  one  year's  maintenance  expenses  and  the  costs  of  working  the 
property  ;  and  yet  it  does  not  consider  seizing  the  colonist's  initial  deposit 
in  order  to  compensate  for  such  losses.  This  hypothesis  of  a  catastrophe, 
which  is  most  improbable,  since  it  is  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  installa- 
tion would  not  constitute  a  complete  loss,  would  entail  an  expense  of 
32,166  liras. 

b)  2nd  hypothesis  —  The  enterprise  fails  only  after  the  second  or 
third  year.  In  view  of  the  government's  constant  superintendence  and 
the  annulment  clauses  in  the  contract  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  a  worse 
result  than  that  indicated  under  a). 

c)  yd  hypothesis.  —  The  experiment  succeeds  so  that  the  holding  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  colonist  or  whoever  takes  his  place.  This  case 
should  be  considered  in  two  aspects  : 

I .  The  favourable  result  is  due  to  the  special  conditions  created  in  the 
colonist's  favour,  in  that  the  government  may  be  said  to  have  given  him 
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10,000  liras.    This  amounts  to  a  failure  of  the  experiment  and  should  lead 
to  an  abandonment  of  the  method. 

2.  The  favourable  result  is  due  —  as  regards  data  and  actual  fact  — 
to  the  productive  power  of  the  holding,  and  to  a  return  from  the  labour  of 
the  colonist's  family  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  permanent  settlement  on  the 
holding  or  to  call  for  another  family  to  replace  them.  Such  is  the  ideal 
end  of  the  experiment-  If  it  be  attained,  even  if  the  specially  privileged 
conditions  enjoyed  by  the  first  colonists'  families  be  overlooked,  the  ac- 
counts will  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  holding's  economic  strength  and  of  the 
organization  necessary  to  prosperous  colonization  in  small  holdings  by  a 
.white  population-  The  most  favourable  hypothesis  would  presume  an 
expenditure  on  the  experiment  by  the  government  of  from  10,000  to  12,000 
liras,  that  is  to  say  of  the  difference  between  the  costs  of  installation  and 
the  sum  repaid  by  the  colonist. 


It  will  now  be  well  to  resume  a  scheme  for  colonization  in  Somaliland 
by  the  means  of  small  proprietors,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Somaliland  by  Professor  Bizzozero,  director  of  the  peripatetic 
chair  of  agriculture  of  Parma.  This  scheme  is  important  because  article 
37  of  the  Regolamento  per  la  messa  in  valor e  delle  terre  nella  Somalia  italiana 
refers  to  it  and  has  largely  incorporated  it.  We  have  already  dealt  with 
article  37  in  speaking  of  the  land  system  in  Somaliland  (§  3.  B.) 

This  attempt  at  colonization  should  be  begun  by  a  limited  number  of 
cultivators'  families,  some  twenty  at  most,  who  so  soon  as  they  reached 
the  colony  woidd  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  form  a  first  agricultural 
union  for  the  colonization  of  Italian  Somaliland.  Only  the  heads  of  families 
would  sign  the  union's  constitution,  each  thus  becoming  responsible  for 
all  his  family.  ,  As  soon  as  the  union  were  formed  each  of  them  would  pay 
the  amoimt  of  at  least  one  share  of  50  liras  together  with  a  guaranteeing 
deposit  of  5,000  liras.  This  latter  stun  would  be  entered  in  a  current  account 
book  which  would  be  delivered  to  the  depositor  on  the  same  day.  The  agri- 
cultural union  would  be  superintended  and  inspected  by  the  colony's 
government.  This  government  would  for  the  first  two  years  freely  sup- 
ply the  seeds  of  the  herbaceous  crops  to  be  grown  and  the  plants  for  lignous 
plantations.  The  colony's  technical  agricultural  office  would  decide  what 
machines  were  needed  on  each  holding,  and  the  imion  would  deliver  them 
to  the  cultivators,  entering  the  sum  charged  for  them  on  the  current  account 
books.  Each  holding  would  receive  from  six  to  ten  head  of  cattle,  and  even- 
tually one  or  two  camels  and  twenty-four  sheep,  the  value  of  the  animals 
being  likewise  entered  in  the  current  account  books.  For  articles  of  food  each 
family  would  have  a  book  and  the  total  sum  due  for  purchases  made  from 
the  union  would  be  debited  to  them  monthly.     The  financial  resources  of 
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the  union  would  be  constituted  by  the  amount  of  subscribed  and  paid-up 
shares,  and  each  family's  guaranteeing  deposit  of  5,000  liras.  The  colony's 
government  might  grant  subsidies  to  the  union  during  the  first  five  years. 
Five  per  cent,  on  sums  to  the  credit  of  the  cultivators  in  their  current 
accounts  would  be  paid  to  them  by  way  of  encouragement  and  3  per  cent, 
charged  on  the^sums  with  which  they  were  debited.  Eventually  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  debit  and  credit  accounts  would  be  the  same. 

All  products  of  the  soil  would  be  delivered  to  the  union  which  would 
have  the  necessar}'-  warehouses  and  the  other  accommodation  in  which  they 
could  be  prepared  for  commercial  or  industrial  use.  They  would  be  uti- 
lized in  their  entirety,  by  the  sale  of  primary  and  secondary  products  in  their 
natural  state,  or  by  the  subnoission  to  essication  or  other  processes  of  pro- 
ducts (vegetables,  fruit,  etc.) which  could  not  travel  or  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  quantities  delivered  would  be  entered  in  the  current  account 
books,  at  prices  fixed  by  the  administrative  council  in  agreement  with  the 
director,  a  supplementary  quota  of  any  larger  price  yielded  by  sale  being 
added  when  necessary. 

Thus  the  agricultural  union  would  discharge  to  some  extent  several 
roles.  It  would  supply  first  a  commercial  agency  for  the  purchase  and  the 
distribution  to  members  of  live  stock,  agrictdtural  machines,  seeds,  plants 
and  other  agricultural  requisites ;  secondly  a  bank  for  recei\dng  guarantee 
and  savings  deposits  and  making  agricultural  avances,  like  the  Italian  agri- 
cultural banks  ;  thirdly  a  warehouse  for  everything  needed  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  cultivators'  families ;  and  fourthly  an  industrial  co-operative  pro- 
ducers' society  for  the  commercial  conversion  or  preparation  of  the  products 
of  the  soil. 

This  union  ^ould  last  for  ten  years,  and  would  then  be  renewed  in 
a  form  modified  as  experience  would  dictate. 

The  by-laws  of  the  union  should  be  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  the 
laws  in  force  in  the  colony.  The  scheme  has  some  further  provisions  as  to 
the  purchase  and  letting  of  cultivated  land  after  the  first  five  years  of  cul- 
tivation. But  this  part  of  the  scheme  seems  to  us  to  have  been  superse- 
ded since  article  15  of  the  rules  for  developing  the  lands  in 'Italian  Somali- 
land  established  that  concessions  would  be  made  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine 
years. 

The  financial  part  of  the  scheme  presupposes  an  expenditure  on 
installation  of  half  a  million  liras,  and  one  of  42,000  liras  a  year  On 
the  working  which  might   after   five   years  be  reduced  to  32,000  liras. 


*        5i 


There  is  no  doubt  that  a  prosperous  future  awaits  Italian  Somaliland 
we  have  seen  what  elements  of  wealth  the  colony  contains,  what  new 
factors  of  production  and  of  wealth  might  be  cultivated  or  called  forth 
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within  it,  and  all  the  economic  and  administrative  measures   taken  to 
develop  these  treasures. 

But  that  which  we  said  with  reference  to  Erythrea  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  human  element  applies  also  to  Somaliland.  The  politics  of 
the  native  population,  misunderstood  and'  neglected  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Italian  occupation  of  Erythrea,  intimately  affect  the  relations  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  nations  on  which  her  civilizing  role  is 
exercised  and  are  largely  responsible  for  the  result  and  success  of  the  econo- 
mic and  administrative  measures  proposed  for  the  development  of  colonial 
enterprises.  , 
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BELGIUM. 


AGRICUI^TURAI,  TRAINING  FOR  PARTIAXJ^Y  DISABLED   SOI^DIERS.  —  Communi- 
'    cated  by  M.  H.de  I^ppaient  to  the  A  caddie  d* agriculture  en  France,  at  the  session  of 
13  December  191 6. 

In  organizing  technical  training  for  the  seriously  wounded  the  Bel- 
gian government  has  acted  on  the  principle  that  an  injured  man  should, 
whenever  possible,  not  run  the  risk  of  becoming  a  dead  weight  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  country,  but  should  still  be  an  appraisable  asset,  even  —  in 
some  cases  —  an  element  of  prosperity.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  to 
compel  the  partially  disabled  to  imdergo  a  technical  training,  suited  to  the 
nature  of  their  injuries,  the  trade  they  have  previously  followed,  and  the 
tastes  and  aptitudes  which  may  be  discovered  in  them. 

In  August  1915  the  work  of  installing  the  Belgian  MiUtary  Institute 
for  the  Technical  Training  of  the  Seriously  Wounded  on  the  land  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-la-M^re,  seven  kilometres  (i)  from  Vernon  (Eure),  was  begun. 

Huts  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  are  of  uniform  pattern  are  dis- 
tributed in  three  rows  separated  by  well  metalled  roads.  They  cover  an 
areia  of  17,000  square  metres  (2)  and  accommodate  more  than  1200  men, 
including  the  permanent  staif  of  the  school.  The  number  accommodated 
will  be  raised  to  2,000. 

The  work  necessitates  a  variety  of  plant  and  of  labour  :  for  the  roads 
which  have  to  be  made  a  quarry  has  been  opened,  and  its  stone  is  transport- 
ed by  a  Decauville  way  ;  land  containing  too  much  clay  has  had  to  be  ren- 
dered sanitary ;  a  system  of  electricity,  seventy  kilometres  long,  has  been 
established  to  give  Ught  to  1,400  lamps  and  to  feed  thirty  motor-engines 
in  the  various  workshops,  furnishing  altogether  158  horse-power. 

The  site  of  the  Institute,  in  the  centre  of  a  forest  of  350  hectares  (3), 
made  it  possible  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  owner  for  the  purchase  of  the 

(i)  I  kilometre  =  1093.633  yards. 

(2)  I  square  metre  =  iu.764  square  feet. 

(3)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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underwood,  in  the  interests  of  heating,  as  well  as  most  of  the  forest  trees. 
There  has  ensued  real  forestry  enterprise  with  the  accompanjdng  industry 
and  machinery,  and  considerable  quantities  of  stakes  have  been  secured. 

Forty-eight  diiferent  trades  are  taught,  each  by  a  practical  workman 
and  demonstrators.  In  addition  to  the  practical  work  two  hours  a  day 
are  devoted  to  courses  and  technical  explanations,  given  by  specialists  who, 
like  the  overseers,  are  themselves  soldiers,  oftenest  imfit  for  service  by  rea- 
son of  wounds  or  their  health. 

Among  the  trades  taught  which  are  connected  with  agriculture  are  cart- 
er's work,  smith's  work,  the  mending  of  agricultural  machines,  harness- 
making,  basket-making,  the  making  of  packing-cases. 

Some  hectares  of  uiicultived  and  clayey  land  have  been  given  up  to 
vegetable  growing  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  dig,  drain 
and  dean  these.  Heavy  manuring  and  numerous  agricultural  expedients 
have  produced  good  returns.  A  vast  kitchen-garden  has  also  been  formed, 
its  beds  bordered  by  ready-grown  fruit-trees. 

Outside  the  central  premises  of  the  Institute,  in  which  only  some  hec- 
tares of  land  admit  of  cultivation,  a  farm  of  some  twenty  hectares  at  a 
short  distance  has  been  rented ;  and  there  the  scientific  succession  of  crops, 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  kitchen-gardening,  is  practised,  and  some 
good  meadows  allow  a  certain  number  of  carefully  selected  milch-cows 
to  be  kept. 

The  average  number  of  wounded  men  undergoing  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural training  is  seventy.  They  are  given  experience,  successively 
and  in  order,  of  all  forms  of  indoor  and  outdoor  work.  They  are  especially 
trained  to  prepare  and  pack  vegetables,  which  are  produced  largely  above 
the  needs  of  the  establishment.  At  the  end  of  August  1916  the  growing 
vegetables  were  valued  at  some  38,000  francs  (i). 

The  training  given  in  keeping  regular  accounts  should  be  suoted ;  for 
it  is  of  capital  importance  to  each  of  the  trades  taught  in  the  Institute, 
where  the  whole  industrial  enterprise  aims  at  the  sale  of  products,  manu- 
factured and  other. 

Every  wounded  man  receives  0.05  franc  per  working  hour  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  by  way  of  encouragement.  Each  trade  is  however 
divided  into  an  apprenticeship  and  a  productive  section,  and  when  a  man 
is  fit  to  pass  into  the  latter  his  wages  increase  progressively  until  they  reach 
or  even  surpass  the  level  of  those  of  uninjured  workmen  in  the  same  trade. 
"  These  productive  sections  ",  says  the  technical  director  in  his  report, 
**  have  brought  in  more  than  620,000  francs  for  manufactured  articles.. 
The  importance  of  keeping  accounts  can  be  estimated  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  turnover  for  the  past  year  was  950,000  francs  ". 

Finally  we  note  that  an  agricultural  orphanage  has  just  been  estab- 
lished, in  which  orphans  of  the  war  will  enjoy  conditions  analogous  to  those 
of  the  partially  disabled  men,  receiving  a  practical  and  technical  agricul- 
tural training. 


3 
(i)  I    franc  =  9  —  d.  at  par. 
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FRANCE. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  VEGETABLE  GARDENS. 

This  departmeni;  was  recently  set  up  within  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, united  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  was  placed  imder-the  direction  of 
R.  Maxime  Ducroq,  president  of  the  enterprise  for  workmen's  gardeils  at 
Lille,  Its  chief  object  is  to  provoke  and  encourage  the  formation  of  vast  v-e- 
getable  gardens  on  the  abandoned  lands : 

i)  By  means  of  the  depots  of  army  corps  and  their  sections,  the  sen- 
try-posts of  territorials  guarding  roads  and  commtmications,  and  the  hos- 
pitals and  other  military  establishments,  in  which  men  are  retained  by 
their  duties  and  whence  they  cannot  be  sent  away  on  leave  or  for  agricul- 
tural employment,  but  where  none  the  less  they  dispose  daily  of  some  hours 
of  leisure ; 

2)  By  means  of  the  civil  population  of  large  towns  and  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  these.  • 

In  1916,  5,622  military  vegetable  gardens,  having  an  approximate 
total  area  of  2,000  hectares  (i)  and  able  to  yield  about  13  million  francs  (2) 
a  year  wese  formed  by  these  means. 

In  order  largely  to  develop  this  first  success,  a  staff  of  sevent3'^  mobi- 
lized men  has  been  instructed  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  has  been 
commissioned  to  go  through  all  France,  encouraging  by  lectures,  advice 
and  other  measures  the  gardening  by  depots  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  exis- 
ting number  of  gardens  will  thus  be  multiplied  by  five  or  even  ten  in  191 7. 

Besides  vegetable  gardens  it  was  recommended  that  military  piggeries 
should  be  instituted,  in  order  to  utilize  greasy  water  and  other  waste  food. 
Almost  all  the  depots  now  keep  pigs  in  this  way,  and  some  of  them  con- 
stantly have  in  their  sties  about  a  hundred  pigs,  the  meat  of  which  does  not 
cost  them  more  than  1.25  francs  a  kilogramme  (3). 

The  civil  vegetable-gardens  have  also  acquired  a  considerable  impor- 
tance. Nine  recently  formed  committees  share  the  task  of  cultivating  the 
lands  attached  to  the  fortifications  of  Paris  in  which  3,500  gardens  have 
been  established.  But  the  number  of  applications  is  much  above  this  fi- 
gure, and  the  project  was  conceived  of  causing  some,  of  the  abandoned 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to  be  cultivated  by  the  population 
of  Paris.  A  meeting  of  the  mayors  of  the  communes  of  the  department 
of  Seine  was  therefore  held  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  22  February 
1 917  and  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  several  local  organizing  commit- 
tees. Already  analogous  committees  have  been  formed  in  a  certain  number 
of  these  communes  to  distribute  their  uncultivated  lands  among  their  iu- 

(i)  I  hectare  ^  2.47  acres. 

(2)  I  franc  =  0  ^/^d  at  par. 

(3)  I  kilogramme  —  2  ^/g  lbs. 
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habitants.     One  of  them  has  distributed  300  gardens,  of  300  square  metres  (i) 
each,  to  as  many  necessitous  families. 

The  movement  is  spreading  to  the  large  provincial  towns.  Some  of 
them  have  resumed  on  a  far  larger  scale  the  culture  which  they  undertook 
in  1916  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality,  and  they  have  without  excep- 
tion obtained  the  best  results. 

Further  by  the  despatches  of  30  December  1916  and  19  January  1917 
the  Minister  of  War  decreed  that  a  certain  number  of  mobilized  men  should 
in  each  district  be  commissioned  for  three  months  in  the  year  to  provoke 
and  encourage  the  formation  and  development  of  military  vegetable  gar- 
dens. 

These  mobilized  men  went  through  a  course  at  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
ailture  which  ended  on  4  February  1917,  and  then  departed  to  their  dis- 
tricts where  most  of  them  at  once  began  work. 

Since  the  despatches  mentioned  were  variously  interpreted,  in  some  dis- 
tricts the  minister  specified  their  intention  as  follows : 

i)  Each  of  the  men  concerned,  except  such  as  have  been  noted  as  un- 
suitable by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  therefore  replaced,  should  re- 
ceive as  soon  as  he  reaches  his  district,  from  the  general  commanding  it, 
an  order  allowing- him  to  go  and  come  freely  within  its  limits.  The  three 
months  for  which  he  is  conmiissioned  start  on  the  day  on  which  this  order  is 
remitted  to  him. 

2)  From  the  date  on  which  this  order  is  remitted  to  him  the  lecturer 
is  under  the  orders  only  of  the  general  or  generals  to  whose  subdivisions  he 
has  been  assigned,  is  in  direct  correspondence  with  them,  and  addresses 
his  reports  to  them  directly. 

3)  For  the  time  for  which  he  is  commissioned  the  lecturer  nuist  not 
be  expected  to  render  other  service. 

4)  In  every  place  lectures  must  be  deHvered  to  the  chiefs  of  united 
units  and  not  to  each  unit  separately,  and  must  precede  the  visits  to  the 
various  military  formations. 

5)  With  a  view  to  these  visits  a  lecturer  is  supplied  without  delay 
with  a  complete  list  of  the  military  units,  detachments  and  establishments 
within  the  district  assigned  to  him. 

In  virtue  of  a  decision  of  the  Minister  of  War  on  18  February  1917  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  and  Military  Vegetable  Gardens  at  tbe 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  been  entrusted  with  the  local  control  of  the  exe- 
cution of  instructions  applicable  to  miUtary  vegetable  gardens,  the  verifi- 
cation of  results  obtained,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  military  lectu 
rers  commissioned  for  the  relevant  work  of  propaganda. 


(i)  1  square  metre  =  10.764  square  feet. 
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NEW   ZEALAND. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DISCHARGED  SOLDIERS  ON  THE  LAND.  —  The  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  AgricuUure.     London,  October  1916. 

In  New  Zealand  the  problem  of  helping  the  discharged  soldier  over  the 
period  of  transition  from  military  to  civil  life  has  been  attacked  with 
commendable  promptness  and  thoroughness.  At  the  outset,  owing  to 
the  novelty  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  of  improvising  the  entire  machi- 
nery, many  difficulties  had  to  be  faced.  The  Discharged  Soldiers'  Inform- 
ation Department,  the  department  of  State  specially  formed  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  has  however  surmounted  most  of  these  difficulties  and 
the  work  is  now  organized  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

According  to  the  first  report  of  the  department,  which  was  issued  in  May, 
its  procedure  is,  briefly,  as  follows.  The  names,  addresses  and  other  ge- 
neral particulars  as  to  returning  soldiers  are  collected  before  the  transports 
reach  the  landing  ports  and  are  registered  on  cards.  The  cards  are  then 
sorted  according  to  the  various  districts  and  a  confidential  schedule  is 
sent  to  a  local  committee.  When  the  soldier  is  eventually  discharged 
from  military  service  he  is  interviewed  by  an  officer  of  the  department  who 
reports  any  particulars  which  are  likely  to  be  of  use  in  finding  him  employ- 
ment. With  the  assistance  of  the  local  committee  a  determined  effort 
is  then  made  to  secure  employment  for  those  who  require  it. 

The  employment  of  soldiers  on  the  land  naturally  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  department.  To  meet  the  case  of  soldiers  who  have  had 
no  experience  in  farming,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  undertake  the  training  of  a  limited  number  of  men 
on  the  various  State  farms  in  general  farming,  dairj''  farming,  fruit  farm- 
ing, poultry  and  bee  keeping,  etc.  It  was  thought  that  partially  disabled 
men  in  receipt  of  pensions  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  desire  to  take 
up  small  sections  under  the  land  settlement  scheme,  for  the  purpose  of  poul- 
try raising  and  other  light  branches  of  farm  work,  and  that  in  these  cases  a 
course  of  practical  instruction  would  often  save  loss  of  time  and  money 
and  consequent  discouragement.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  opportun- 
ities afforded  have  not  been  taken  advantage  of,  the  men  —  almost  with- 
out exception  —  desiring  emplojnnent  of  an  immediately  remunerative 
character. 

State  assistance  to  New  2^aland  soldiers  wishing  to  settle  on  the  land  is 
however  by  no  means  confined  to  courses  of  instruction.  By  an  Act  passed  in  - 
October  1915  and  entitled  the  Discharged  Soldiers'  Settlement  Act,  1915, 
a  discharged  soldier  is  given  a  number  of  advantages.  Under  this  Act  land 
may  be  taken  up  in  two  ways.  Crown  or  settlement  land  may  be  set  apart 
for  selection  only  by  discharged  soldiers,  or  it  may  be  disposed  of  to  them 
under  special  conditions.  In  either  case  the  Department  of  Lands  is  empower- 
ed to  remit  —  wholly  or  in  part  and  for  such  periods  as  it  thinks  fit  —  any 
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rent  payable  by  a  discharged  soldier,  or  may  postpone  the  date  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent.  When  held  under  special  conditions  the  soldier  may 
receive  financial  assistance  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  farm  into  such  a 
state  that  he  can  make  a  living  from  it. 

Land  may  be  disposed  of  to  discharged  soldiers  either  by  way  of  sale  or 
by  lease.  When  sold  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Land  Board.  If  disposed  of 
on  terms  of  deferred  payment  the  purchaser  has  to  pay  a  deposit  of  5  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase  money,  the  balance  being  paid  in  equal  annual  in- 
stalments with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  When  let  the  term  may  be  up 
to  sixty-six  years  with  a  perpetual  right  of  renewal  for  further  successive 
terms.  The  rent  will  be  determined  by  the  board  and  is  not  in  any  case 
to  be  more  than  4  %  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  land.  The  lessee 
may  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  acquire  the  fee  simple 
of  the  land. 

Under  section  6  the  Minister  of  Lands  may  assist  an  applicant  in  the 
clearing,  fencing  and  general  improvement  of  the  land,  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, and  the  purchase  of  implements,  stock,  seed,  trees  and  any  other  things 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  successful  occupation  of  the  land.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  minister,  but  in  cases  of  hardship  he  has 
power  to  dispense  wholly  or  in  part  with  the  payment  of  interest.  The  total 
of  the  advances  made  to  one  person  is  not  to  exceed  £500.  No  land  let 
or  sold  to  a  discharged  soldier  under  the  Act  can  be  transferred  tmtil  the 
expiry  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  sale  or  the  beginning  of  the  lease. 

According  to  the  first  report  on  the  working  of  the  Act  500,000  acres 
of  land  have  been  provisiongdly  set  apart  for  discharged  soldiers.  Of  this 
area  67,855  acres  have  formally  been  proclaimed  under  the  Act.  It  has 
been  decided  to  cut  up  some  blocks  of  land  into  suitable  sections  and,  be- 
fore finally  settUng  soldiers  on  them,  to  effect  such  improvements  as  will 
enable  selectors  to  make  a  living  off  their  sections.  As  far  as  possible 
soldiers  will  be  employed  in  effecting  these  improvements.  For  fruit  farm- 
ing it  has  been  decided  to  plant  areas  with  fruii:  trees,  particularly  apples. 


RUSSIA. 

THE  FORESTS  OF  FINNISH  TOWNS.  —  Uppsatser  i  skogsbruk  ;  Helsingfors'.  September 
XO16  ;  For  landtmannahem  ;  Helsingfors,  September  191 6. 

In  1 91 5  the  Central  Communal  Office  undertook  an  enquiry  as  to  forest 
economy  in  the  towns,  sending  a  detailed  form  of  questions  to  all  the  towns 
of  the  country.  Only  Kemi  and  Mariehamn  made  no  response.  The  results 
of  this  enquiry  have  been  pubhshed  in  a  study  which  forms  part  of  a  se- 
ries showing  the  special  researches  of  the  Finnish  Forestr>'  Societ3%  and 
which  is  also  among  the  publications  of  the  Central  Communal  Office. 

According  to  the  information  supplied  by  the  financial  commissions 
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of  the  towns,  the  forests  of  the  different  towns  had  in  1915  the  following 
areas : 

Kajana ' 9521.01  hectares  (i) 

Tomea 5430.29 

Kuopio 3876.42 

Uleaborg 3485-57 

Gamlakarleby 3149.48 

Lovisa 2670.82 

Ranmo 2502.57 

Heinola 2418.68 

Kristinestad 2303.00 

Ekenas 1847.38 

Nykarleby '  1638,60 

Helsingfors 1536.00 

Joensuu 1513.70 

Viborg « 1507.98 

Nyslott 1450.00 

Hango 1189.04 

Vasa 1183.59 

Brahestad 1044.50 

Jakobstad 980.48 

Kexhohn 865.45 

Tammerfors 845.46 

Nystad 833.92 

Tavastehus 808.75 

Idensalmi 736.38 

Borg4 71933 

Kasko 682.21 

Lahtis 678.77 

Jjrvaskyla 653.26 

Bjomeborg    .    .    .  ' 642.82 

St.Michel  .  ^ 598.35 

Fredrikshamn 586.00 

Abo 575-22 

Willmanstrand  .   .  - 574-17 

Sordavala 367.40 

Kotka 353-6o 

NMendal 170.46 

The  total  area  of  the  communal  forests  is  thus  about  60,000  hectares. 

The  forest  law  of  1886  compelled  the  towns  to  draw  up  rules  of  forest 

economy  for  the  forests  on  their  donation  lands  (2)  and  to  derive  profit  from 


(1)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 

(2)  Landed  property  granted  to  the  towns  by  the  State. 
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them  in  accordance  with  these  niles.  If  the  area  of  the  woodland  be 
one  hundred  hectares  or  more  the  Forest  Administration  must  advise 
concerning  the  projected  rules  before  the  municipal  council  accepts  them. 
Some  towns  however  have  still  no  rules  of  forest  economy. 

The  following  notes  shows  the  importance  of  the  Finnish  communal 
forests  to  the  economy  of  urban  communes. 

The  towns  of  Xjana,  Tome&,  Kuopio,  Gamlakarleby,  Kristinestad, 
Kkenas,  Lovisa,  Heinola,  Nykarleby,  Hango,  Kexholm,  St.  Michel  and 
N&dendal  can  take  from  their  own  forests  only  all  the  wood  they  need  for 
building  but  they  may  not  sell  wood.  The  towns  of  Raumo,  Brahestad, 
Jakobstad  and  Idensalmi  take  from  their  own  forests  all  the  carpentering 
wood  they  need  but  do  not  sell  any  wood.  The  towns  of  Ule&borg,  Nyslott, 
Nystad,  Tavastehus,  Borgi,  Kasko»  Jyvaskyla  and  Willmanstrand  have 
sold  building  wood  but  have  on  the  other  hand  made  several  purchases  of 
wood  to  meet  their  own  needs.  The  towns  of  Joensuu,  Vasa,  Lahtis,  Bjor- 
neborg  and  Fredrikshamn  have  not  been  able  to  sell  any  wood  but  have 
been  obhged,  on  the  contrary,  to  buy  it.  Finally  four  towns  —  Kotka, 
Abo,  Sordavala  and  Mariehamm,  have  derived  no  economic  profit  from 
their  forests. 

If  we  classify  the  towns  according  to  the  net  income  they  obtain  from 
their  forests  they  should  be  placed  in  the  following  order  : 

The  first  is  the  town  of  Jjrvaskyla  which  in  the  quinquennial  period 
1910-1914  derived  from  its  forests  an  average  net  income  of  34.73  francs  (i) 
a  hectare.  The  second  is  the  town  of  Kuopio,  if  we  include  in  the  net  in- 
come the  value  of  the  wood  with  which  the  town  has  met  its  own  needs. 
The  year  1914  then  yielded  a  net  income  of  30.63  francs  a  hectare,  sales 
alone  giving  an  average  net  income  in  this  year  of  14.63  francs  a  hectare. 
Gamlakarley  should  probably  be  placed  third,  and  Borg&,  with  its  average 
of  23.42  francs,  fourth.  There  follow  Kristinestad  —  22.18  francs; 
S*- Michel  —  19.11  francs;  Lovisa  17.81  francs  (2);  Kasko  15.32  francs; 
N4dendal  —  13.74  francs; Nyslott  —  8.79 francs;  Kexholm  —  6.14 francs (2); 
Kkenas  —  5.64  francs;  Uleaborg  —  5.49  francs  (2) ;  Hango  —  3.P4  francs; 
Vasa  —  2.44  francs ;  Raumo  —  2.26  francs  (3) ;  Lahtis  —  2.17  francs  (3) ; 
Tavastehus  —  2.21  francs ;  Torne&  —  2.09  francs ;  Kajana  —  1.99  francs  (2); 
Joensuu  1.74  francs  (3)  ;  Nykarleby  1.59  francs ;  Viborg  —  1.22  francs 
and  Bjomeborg  —  1.09  francs.  The  town  of  Helsingfors  suffered  a  loss 
of  3  centimes  a  hectare  and  that  of  Fredrikshamm  one  of  53  centimes  a 
hectare. 


(i)  I  franc  =»  9  %  d.  at  par. 

(2)  Income  from  sales. 

(3)  In  1914. 
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the  position  and  the  activity  of  the  grain  elevators  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  railway  companies. 

Sources: 

i)  A.  JlopomeHKO :  "  3;ieBaTopHoe  ji:hjio  Bt  Poccin  wh  1915  ro;i^'  „  (A.  Doros- 
chenko:  '*  The  Work  of  the  Elevators  in  Russia  in  191 5  ")  in  B-hcTHHRb  OuHancOB'b, 
IXpoMunuieHHOCTH  H  ToproBJiH  (Messenger  of  Finances,  Industry  and  Commerce) 
Nos.  31,  32  —  31  July,  13  August  and  7/20  August  191 6. 

2)  ToproBO-IIpoMBiinjieHHaa  PaseTa  (Gazette  of  Commerce  and  Industry)  Nos.  201, 
203  —  17/27  and  17/30  August  1916. 

If  the  two  great  agrarian  reforms,  that  of  1861  and  that  of  1905,  had 
effect,  apart  from  their  social  and  political  influences,  on  factors  which  bore 
on  agricultural  prpduction,  the  establishment  of  grain  elevators  was  destined 
to  be  among  the  most  important  influences  which  enhanced  the  commer- 
cial value  and  the  profitableness  of  the  harvest  yields  when  once  they  had 
been  obtained.  Production  and  markets  had  to  be  brought  nearer  togeth- 
er, the  middlemen  eliminated  if  possible,  and  grain  of  better  quality  and 
in  a  purer  state  more  evenly  brought  into  trade.  These  ideals  were  con- 
ceived in  Russia  as  early  as  the  fortieth  year  of  last  century  (i),  but  it  was 
only  in  its  eightieth  year,  after  the  advent  of  overseas  competition,  that 
the  idea  of  covering  the  Russian  State  with  a  system  of  elevators  really 
gained  ground. 

Railway  companies  and  private  persons  then  undertook  the  erection  of 
grain  elevators.  The  first  of  them  date  from  1891  and  were  four  in  num- 
ber, situated  in  Rjashsk  (Government  of  Rjasan)  and  Koslov  (Government 
of  Tambov),  the  warehousing  capacity  in  both  these  places  being  of  300,000 
puds  (2),  and  in  Dankov  and  Lebedjan  (Government  of  Tambov),  in  both 
of  which  the  warehousing  capacity  was  of  200,000  puds.  In  1897  seven 
elevators  were  at  work  and  in  1902  twenty-seven.  Before  March  1897, 
the  date  at  which  the  erection  of  elevators  by  the  means  of  the  State  Bank 
began,  sixty-one  elevators  of  the  railway  companies  and  of  private  indi\'id- 
uals  existed  and  their  total  warehousing  capacity  was  of  23,524,000  puds. 
In  addition  there  was  an  elevator  of  the  zemstvo  administration  of  Jeletz 
(Government  of  Orel)  which  could  store  672,000  puds  of  grain. 

The  largest  of  these  elevators,  eight  in  number,  were  erected  in  the 
harbours,  namely : 


(1)  See  •'  I/xius  granted  by  the  Slate  Bank  on  Security'  of  Grain  and  the  Establishment 
of  Grain  Elevators  in  Russia, "  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  March 
1914,  page  85. 

{2)  I  pud  =  40  lbs. 
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In  Petrograd     .   2  elevators  having  a  storage  capacity  of    3,200,000  puds 


Revel  ...  I 
Vindava  .  .  i 
Riga  .  .  .  T 
Novorossijsk  i 
Nikolaev  .  .  i 
Odessa     .    .   i 

.  Total      8 


250,000 
2,362,000 

750,000 
3,000,000 

i,750>ooo 
1,000,000 


12,312,000 


The  storage  capacity  of  the  fifty-four  elevators  which  were  situated 
in  the  interior  was  of  11,884,000  puds.  Individual  elevators  among  these 
differ  very  much  as  to  the  amount  of  grain  they  can  receive  :  it  varies  from 
150,000  or  200,000  puds  to  1,000,000  puds  —  the  estimate  being  for  rye  — 
in  Moscow. 

Judged  by  the  number  of  times  their  contents  change  hands  during 
a  trading  season  the  biggest  elevators  attain  the  best  resTilts  :  thus  in  Mos- 
cow this  was  effected  1.74  times,  in  Koslov  (the  nearest  elevators  being 
included  in  the  calculation)  1.81  times.  Two  other  elevators  in  fertile  dis- 
tricts which  chiefly  ser\'e  purposes  of  loading  also  work  ver\'  well.  "All 
the  others,  that  is  the  smaller  elevators,  have  difficulty  in  obtaimng  a  like 
success,  as  appears  in  their  financial  results.  Only  the  elevators  in  Moscow 
and  Koslov  have  attained  to  a  profit.  All  others  on  the  Rjasan-Ural 
line  brought  a  loss  to  their  companies. 


Receipt 


Expenditure 


Profit 


hoss 


1912  225,041  roubles  (i)  199,215  roubles 

1913  163,157       "  204,077 

1914  218,483       "  247,042 


25,826  roubles       —       roubles 
—  "         40,920 

"        28,559         " 


That  the  railwa}'  companies  met  with  so  little  success  in  their  erec- 
tion of  elevators  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these  for  the  most  part  were 
built  on  sites  chosen  with  little  regard  to  their  activities,  and  were  connect- 
ed neither  with  the  banks  or  the  exchanges,  and  that  each  of  them  work- 
ed for  itself  alone,  in  isolation,  the  companies  following  only  their  own 
special  and  individual  aims  without  seeking  to  influence  the  total  trade  in 
grain.  The  employment  of  the  elevators  by  the  population  was  therefore 
in  no  sense  extensive.  In  1897,  11,107,000  puds  of  grain  were  brought  to 
the  elevators  of  the  Rjasan-Ural  line,  which  had  a  storage  capacity  of 
6,350,000  puds ;  ten  years  later,  in  IQ07,  10,452,000  puds  were  brought  to 

(i)  I  rouble  =  about  25  iy2d  at  par. 
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them.     Thus  not  only  was  there  no  improvement:  there  was  retrogression. 
Even  the  amount  of  1907  has  not  been  reached  of  late  years. 

Grain  brought 
Year  to  the  Elevators 

1912 5,807,800  puds 

I913   6,440,300     » 

iqi4  .......    8,446,500    » 

These  figures  shows  indeed  some  progress,  but  11,107,000  puds,  the 
amount  of  1897,  has  not  since  been  equalled. 

To  make  the  elevators  more  effective  for  purposes  of  trade,,  and  to 
heighten  their  activities  as  regarded  both  quantity  and  quality  of  grain, 
the  government  decided  to  establish  its  own  system  of  elevators  by  means 
of   the   State   Bank.     Hence   arose: 

in  1912     3  elevators  having  a  storage  capacity  of.     .   .  2,500,000  puds 

"  1913    6          "  ''                "  "  ...  5,700,000  " 

"  1914    9          ''  "                "  "  ...  5,050,000  " 

'*  1915  12           '*  "                "  "  ...  7,500,000 

'  In  addition  in  these  same  years  the  State  Bank  acquired  three  eleva- 
tors having  a  storage  capacity  of  850,000  puds  from  the  Rjasan-Ural  Rail- 
way Company,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1916  one  elevator  having  a  storage 
capacity  of  1,000,000  puds  (Moscow).^  In  the  beginning  of  April  igi6 
the  State  Bank  erected  an  elevator  able  to  receive  600,000  puds.  Thus 
altogether  there  arose  thirty-five  elevators  having  a  total  storage  capacity 
of  23,200,000  puds.  In  addition  thirty-four  were  being  built  and  were 
more  or  less  completed.  It  was  decided  on  17  June  1916  to  erect  for  the 
grain  districts  of  the  north  east  and  the  south  west  and  for  the  black  earth 
district  seventy-seven  elevators  and  granaries  able  to  receive  62,750,000 
puds.  Through  the  medium  of  the  State  Bank  it  has  also  been  planned 
to  cover  Siberia  with  a  system  of  elevators,  placing  in  Novo-Xikolajevik 
(Government  of  Tomsk,)  where  the  trade  in  grain  is  very  great,  an  eleva- 
tor to  hold  2,000,000  puds,  and  at  the  station  of  Kulomsino,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Omsk-Jekaterinburg  and  Tcheljabinsk  -  Irkutsk  railways, 
one  to  hold  1,500,000  puds  and  more. 

The  existing  granaries  in  Siberia  numbered  seventy-seven  in  the  mid- 
dle of  July  1 915  —  they  are  said  since  to  have  increased  —  ,  had  a  storage 
capacity  of  6,704,000  puds,  and  were  subject  to  the  Colonization  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  acti\4ties  of  the  elevators  of  the  State  Bank  cannot  be  measured 
by  their  financial  results,  as  can  those  of  a  private  company,  for  they  are 
proportionate  not  to  profits  but  to  the  efforts  made  to  organize  the  home 
trade  in  grain  on  a  regular  plan  and  to  direct  it  to  right  paths.  Financial 
points  of  view  should  be  diregarded  especially  at  the  present  time,  in  which 
all  elevators  have  been  placed  under  militar}^  direction.     Nevertheless  in 
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1915  several  elevators  attained  to  very  favourable  balance-sheets,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  foUowing  figures. 


Elevators 


1               Profits               '  7,>--,e*«« 

Storage  capacity  I  (Commission  not '  ^«»»s''°        |      Net  Profits 
I       J  J     i   .,  Commission      1 
deducted)       1                                          


Gryasi  (Gov.  of  Tambov)  .    1  1,700,000  Puds  I  71,853  Roubles 

Tolkaj  (     »       »    Voronezh).  300,000  »  7,868  » 

lyiski     (    *        »           »        ).  i  500,000  )  —  3 

Neprik  (    »       »  Samara)    .   '  300,000  »  4,186  » 

MiUerovo    (District    of   the 

Danube) 1  600,000  »  '       —  ■ 

Bogatoc  (Gov.  of  Samara)   .    1  300,000  »  13,059  ■ 

Soiot«hins]caja  (Gov.  of  Sa-  1  I 

mara) |  700,000  »  ■  18,991  »      \ 


\  41,; 


30»559  Roubles!  41.294  Roubles 


6,561 
2,431 

2,433 
4,862 


!    1.307 

3,051 
!     1.755 

t  11,049 
I  10,626 

14,129 


The  elevators  are  developing  a  ver>'  valuable  activity  in  the  service 
of  the  military  authorities.  In  the  region  of  Tambov,  for  example,  where 
the  State  Bank  possesses  four  elevators,  17  per  cent,  of  all  bought  grain 
passed  through  these  from  i  January  until  i  July  1915,  and  28  per  cent, 
from  I  July  1915  to  i  January  1916.  In  the  south-eastern  region  38  per 
cent,  of  all  bought  grain  was  brought  to  the  elevators  from  i  July  1915 
to  I  June  1916  and  45  per  cent,  of  oats  and  barley. 

Grain  when  received  in  the  elevators  is  very  carefully  dried,  cleaned 
several  times  over,  and  carefully  sorted.  Drying  machines  have  been 
installed  for  twenty-four  elevators.  The  building  of  the  elevator  in  Nabe- 
reshnije  Tshelni,  now  nearly  completed,  will  enable  the  total  number  of 
drying  machines  to  deal  with  3,000  puds  an  hour. 

As  regards  the  number  of  times  the  contents  of  the  elevators  change 
hands  in  a  season  this  is  eifected  four  or  even  five  times  in  the  case  of  the 
large  erections  near  railway  junctions,  and  from  one  and  a  half  times  to 
twice  in  that  of  the  small  local  elevators.  In  ordei*  to  co-ordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  elevators  and  more  and  more  itself  to  control  them,  the  State 
Bank  will  erect  them  in  future  only  on  a  large  scale.  The  smaller  and  lo- 
cal granaries  in  the  rural  districts  will  continue  to  be  decentralized  and  will 
be  conducted  by  the  zemstvo  administrations  and  the  co-operative  soci- 
eties. 

Thus  the  countryman,  by  the  medium  of  his  co-operative  society  or 
the  zemstvo,  can  convey  his  grain  to  the  State  Bank's  elevator  which  makes 
the  direct  connection  with  the  world's  markets. 

All  that  has  been  said  makes  clear  that  we  have  here  a  means  of 
giving  a  firm  basis  «to  the  Russian  trade  in  grain  and  a  promise  of  a 
continually  improving  output  of  Russian  grain  on  foreign  markets. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabilc 
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Part  I :  Co-operation  and  Association 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURAI,  CO-OPERATION 
IN  1914-1915. 

SOURCE: 
Thb  ICadras  Bulletin  op  Co-opbration,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  Madras,  December  191 5. 


§  I.  Bengal. 

The  general  progress  of  co-operative  societies  in  Bengal  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  following  statement : 


Claat  of  Societies   . 

Na  of  Societies 

No.  of  Memben 

Working  Capital 

X913-1914 

19x4-19x5 

1913-1914 

I9X4-X9X5 

X9X3-I9I4 

X914-X915 

Central  Societies  .   . 

Agrictdtural  societies 

Kon-agricultural   so- 
cieties   

40 
1.543 

78 

46 
1,862 

84 

4.729 
71,282 

14.317 

5.061 
85,717 

16,340 

Rs.(i) 

32,53,550 
44.".493 

12,74,222 

Bs. 

40,93.136 
52,95,099 

16,13,382 

Total  .    .    . 

1,661 

1.992 

90.328 

107,118 

89,38,265 

110,91,617 

(x)  X  rupee  ^  is.  ^d. 


Central  Societies,  —  At  the  end  of  the  year  1914-1915  there  were  thirty- 
eight  central  banks  and  eight  supervising  unions  in  Bengal.  The  share 
capital  of  the  central  banks  had  increased  from  Rs.  383,555  to  Rs.  4,89,548 
and  their  reserve  fund  from  Rs.  35,658  to  Rs.   75,072.    The   combined 
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share  capital  plus  the  reserve  fund  formed  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  liabili- 
ties. The  banks  had  taken  up  the  super\'ision  and  control  of  the  affiliated 
societies,  granting  loans  to  societies  at  rates  ranging  from  9  •/,  to  10  ^'/^e 
per  cent. 

Agrictdtural  Societies,  —  1,582  out  of  1,862  agricultural  societies 
were  affiliated  to  central  banks  at  the  end  of  1914-1915.  The  share  capi- 
tal of  the  societies  had  decreased  from  Rs.  57,564  to  Rs.  50,482,  but  their 
number,  membership  and  capital  had  all  risen  by  20  per  cent.  The  ave- 
rage membership  of  a  society  was  46.03  as  in  the  previous  year  and  the 
average  capital  Rs.  2,843.76.  The  average  capital  per  member  was  Rs. 
61.77.  Grain  banks  and  stores  were  working  less  successfully  than  pre- 
viously. The  Decca  Co-operative  Dairy  was  working  satisfactorily  and  had 
realized  a  net  profit  on  the  supply  of  milk  of  Rs.  414-9-9  in  the  year.  A 
society  had  been  stared  in  Mymensingh  for  suppling  bonemeal  and  potato 
seed  through  the  agency  of  societies  in  that  locality.  Another  supply 
society  had  been  organized  at  Khelar  to  deal  in  ghee,  mustard  oil,  dhutis 
and  chadars. 

Audit  and  Inspection.  —  Auditing  and  inspecting  are  done  by  the 
Registrar  and  his  staff.  The  staff  working  imder  the  control  of  central 
banks  and  local  organizers  but  paid  by  the  government  numbered  twenty- 
four  at  the  end  of  1914-1915.  The  central  banks  maintained  a  staff  for 
the  supervision  of  societies  affiliated  to  them. 


§  2.  Burma. 


The  following  table  shows  the  general  progress  of  Burmese  co-opera- 
tive societies  in  19131914  and  1914-1915. 


Class  of  SodeUes 

^0.  of  Societies 

No.  of  Members 

Working  Capital 

19X3-X9X4 

19x4.1915 

1913-19x4 

xgi4-X9i5 

I9X3-X9X4  ^ 

I9I4-X9I5 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Central  societies  .    . 

96 

117 

2,748 

3,162 

26,57,113 

34,34.133 

Agricultural  societies 

1,214 

1,329 

29,889 

32,375 

32,65.893 

41,62,560 

Non-agricultural   so- 

cieties   

49 

43 

3,414 

3,574 

6,14,107 

9,03.119 

Total   .   .    . 

1,359 

1,489 

36,051 

39,111 

65,37,113 

81,99,812 

Central  Societies.  —  There  were  in  Burma  at  the  end  of  1914-1915  one 
provincial  bank  —  the  Upper  Burma  Central  Bank  —  three  district  cen- 
tral banks  and  112  guaranteeing  unions.  Affiliated  societies  had  a  major- 
ity of  shares  stnd  a  yet  more  pronounced  majority  of  votes  in  the  provin- 
cial bank.     This  bank  paid  6  '/^  per  cent,   interest  on   deposits  received 
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and  lent  at  9  per  cent,  to  societies,  which  in  turn  lent  to  their  members  at  15 
per  cent.,  thus  leaving  a  broad  margin.  The  district  central  banks  were 
.  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the  provincial  bank,  which  supported  them 
with  cash  credit  from  time  to  time.  Unions  had  increased  from  ninety- 
two  to  112,  partly  because  six  large  unions  had  split  into  two,  three  or 
even  foiu:.      The  unions  comprised  1,117  out  of  a  total  of  1,252  societies. 

Agricultural  Societies.  —  Of  the  1,252  societies  606  were  of  the 
Luzzatti  and  646  of  the  Raiffeisen  type.  Their  total  share  capital  was  7 
lacs  (i)  and  their  reserve  funds  amounted  to  about  6  Y^  lacs.  These  two 
items  were  respectively  equivalent  to  45  per  cent,  and  33  per  cent,  of  the 
societies'  total  Habihties.  The  model  by-laws  were  being  amended  in  order 
that  the  general  meeting  might  fix  the  maximum  borrowing  power  of  a 
society  and  the  maximum  normal  credit  it  could  grant  to  a  member.  The 
average  membership  of  a  society  was  twenty-seven  and  the  average  loan 
per  member  Rs  136.  On  three  tracts  of  land  co-operation  went  hand  in 
hand  with  colonization,  namely  the  Mon  Canal  Tract,  the  Mohnyin  Valley 
and  the  Kadonbaw  Tract.  The  main  features  of  the  colonizing  scheme 
were  that  an  area  was  let  to  co-operative  societies  formed  of  cultivators 
migrating  to  it,  and  not  granted  or  let  to  individuals,  and  that  such  socie- 
ties were  based  on  co-partnership  tenancy  and  had  no  capital,  but  bor- 
rowed money  from  government  as  an  agricultural  advance.  Cattle  insur- 
ance societies  had  increased  by  four  and  sale  societies  decreased  by 
forty-nine. 

Atdit  and  Inspection.  —  There  was  a  proposal  to  separate  adminis- 
trative from  auditing  work  in  order  to  prevent  the  overlapping  of  respon- 
sibility, appointing  an  auditor  on  a  salary  of  from  Rs.  70  to  Rs.  120  for 
every  hundred  societies  and  obtaining  funds  by  levying  an  auditing  fee. 
Supervision  was  also  to  be  undertaken  by  union  officials  and  honorary 
organizers. 

§  3.  Tim  UmTED  PROVINCE  OP  AGRA  AND  OUDH. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  co-operation  in  1914-1915 
as   compared  with  the  previous  year : 


Na  of  Societies 

No.  of  MembexB 

WorUxig  Capital 

Class  ox  Society 

X913-1914 

X914-1915 

X9X3-I9U 

19x4-1915 

1913-19x4 

19X4-X915 

Central  sodetics.  .   . 
Agricultural  societies. 
Non-agricultural    so- 
cieties   

55 
2,560 

185 

58 
2,716 

i88 

12,959 
99,891 

5,755 

11,250 
101,753 

6,27.0 

Rs. 

59,09,745 
50,71,014 

4,37,428 

Rs. 

62,99,749 
49,88,282 

4,61,113 

Total  .    .    . 

2,800 

2,962 

118,605 

119,273 

114,18,187 

117,49,144 

(1)   I  lac  =  Rs.  1,00,000. 
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Central  Societies.  —  There  were  at  the  end  of  the  year  1914-1915 
twenty-three  district  banks,  twenty-four  central  banks  and  eleven  cen- 
tral banking  unions.  Of  the  thirty-five  central  banks  and  banking  unions 
twenty-six  were  affiliated  to  a  larger  central  bank  which  financed  and 
supervised  them  while  the  other  nine  worked  independently.  The 
rapid  increase  shown  in  the  previous  year  in  the  working  capital  had  not 
been  maintained,  chiefly  owing  to  the  war  and  the  poor  autumn  harvest. 
The  paid-up  capital  had  increased  from  Rs.  6,30,631  to  Rs.  7,56,147  and 
the  reserve  funds  from  Rs.  3,11,477  to  Rs.  3,86,449,  which  two  sums 
formed  18. 1  per  cent,  of  the  working  capital  as  compared  with  15.9  per 
cent,  in  the  previous  year.  The  share  capital  and  reserve  funds  were 
together  equivalent  to  26.8  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  deposits  and  loans 
received  by  the  banks.  Reserve  funds  were  being  invested  outside  the 
banks.     The  total  profit  of  the  banks  amounted  to  Rs.  1,51,517. 

Agricultural  Societies.  —  In  spite  of  the  war  and  the  disappointifig 
agricultural  conditions  the  capital  contributed  by  members  as  share  capi- 
tal, reserve  fimds,  etc.  was  equivalent  in  1914-1915  to  26  per  cent.,  of  the 
total  working  capital,  as  against  17.5  per  cent,  and  19.2  per  cent.,  respec- 
tively, in  the  two  previous  years.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  members 
covered  the  cost  of  supervision  and  auditing  and  some  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. It  was  15  or  15  "/g  per  cent,  whereas  most  central  societies 
charged  12  per  cent. 

Audit,  Inspection  and  Staff.  —  Auditing  was  done  by  government 
inspectors,  specially  trained  professional  auditors,  whole-time  auditors 
maintained  by  the  central  banks  but  controlled  by  the  Registrar,  honorary 
workers,  and  the  paid  staff  of  the  central  banks.  All  the  central  banks 
were  frequently  inspected  by  the  Registrar  and'  his  staff. 


§  4.  The  central  provinces  and  berar. 


The  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Berar  is  seen  from  the  following  statement: 


OasB  of  Society 

No.  of  Societies 

No.  of  Members 

Working  Capital 

19x3-1914 

1914-19x5 

1913-19x4 

19x4-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

Centtal  societies.  .    . 

Agricultural  societies 

Non-agricultural    so- 
cieties   

38 
2,087 

88 

46 

2,158 

93 

6,131 
34,313 

1,778 

7,074 
37,053 

2,023 

Rfl. 

38,37,4" 
25,76,238 

96,284 

Rs. 

43,22,056 
28,21,670 

1,17,595 

Total  .    .    . 

2,213 

2,297 

42,222 

46,150 

65,09,933 

72,61,321 
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Central  Societies.  —  On  30  June  1915  there  were  one  provincial 
bank,  twenty-nine  central  banks,  fifteen  agricultural  unions  and  one  Cen- 
tral Provinces  Union  of  Co-operative  Banks.  The  working  capital  of 
the  provincial  bank  had  increased  from  Rs.  12,  22,  450  to  Rs.  13,44,315 
and  the  deposits  from  Rs.  5,35,933  to  Rs.  9,86,796.  The  working  capi- 
tal of  the  central  banks  had  risen  from  Rs.  25,86,613  to  Rs.  28,37,460,  of 
which  latter  sum  the  share  capital  formed  21  per  cent.,  deposits  by  members 
13  per  cent.,  local  deposits  by  non-members  27  per  cent.,  and  loans  from 
the  provincial  bank  37  per  cent.  The  interest  charged  by  the  central 
banks  on  loans  was  generally  9  per  cent,  while  they  paid  6  per  cent,  on  de- 
posits. The  provincial  baiJs  lent  money  to  societies  at  7  per  cent,  and 
paid  5  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits.  The  Central  Provinces- Union  of  Co- 
operative Banks  had  continued  to  give  valuable  help  to  the  Registrar  in 
securing  unity  of  aim  and  effort.  Its  total  income  for  the  year  was 
Rs.  50,411.  Failures  of  crops  led  to  numerous  renewals  of  loans. 

Agricultural  Societies,  —  The  number  of  agricultural  credit  societies 
based  on  unlimited  Hability  rose  from  2,083  to2,i54— 127  being  newly  re- 
gistered in  1914-1915.  2,013  societies  had  been  affihated  to  central  banks 
on  30  June  1915.  Two  cattle-breeding  societies  were  working  satisfac- 
torily, one  at  Nawagaon  and  one  at  Khandwa. 

Audit  and  Inspection.  —  The  societies  were  inspected  and  their  books 
audited  by  the  Registrar,  his  assistant,  the  chief  auditor  and  his  staff. 
Considerable  work  of  this  sort  was  done  by  the  Union. 


§  5.  Ajmer-Mbrwara. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  comparative  progress  of  co-operation 
in   Ajmer-Merwara  in  1913-1914  and  1914-1915. 


Oaas  of  Society 

No.  of  Societies 

Na  of  Members 

Working  Capital 

1913-19x4 

X9X4-1913 

1913-X914 

1914-19x5 

1913-X914 

19x4-19x5 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Central  societies.  ..  . 

5 

5 

774 

841 

7,50,322 

8,15,242 

Agricultural  societies. 

352 

355 

10,387 

11,264 

7,35,509 

7,03,016 

Non-agricultural    so- 

cieties   

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  .    .   . 

357 

360 

11,161 

12,105 

14,85.831 

15,18,258 

Central  Societies.  —  There  were  five  central  banking  unions  in  1914- 
1915  as  in  1913-1914.  At  the  end  of  the  former  year  344  societies  had 
been  afiiliated  to  the  banking  unions  and  were  financed  by  them,  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  being  10  per  cent.    The  net  profit  of  the  banks 
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was  Rs.  21,885  as  againt  Rs.  23^026  in  the  previous  year.  Tiie  reserve 
fund  amounted  to  Rs.  14,320  as  against  Rs.  7,373  in  1913-1914. 

Agricultural  Societies.  —  In  1914-1915  only  thieve  societies  were  re- 
gistered, two  in  the  Ajmer  district  and  one  in  Berar.  The  share  capital 
of  the  agricultural  societies  rose  from  Rs.  1,23,039  to  Rs.  1,68,809,  and 
government  loans  decreased  fro;n  Rs.  31,667  to  Rs.  2j,o67. 

The  societies  generally  utilized  their  reserve  funds  themselves. 
Auditing  and  in^)ectipg  were  done  by  the  Registrar  and  his  staff. 


§  6.  COORG. 

No  new  credit  society  was  registered  in  J914-1915.  The  amount  of 
working  capital  rose  from  Rs.  1,06,020  to  Rs.  1,15,400  and  the  rese^rve  fund 
from  Rs.  18,106  to  Rs  23,514.  The  number  of  cattle  insurance  societies 
increased  from  nine  to  ten;  434  heads  of  cattle  were  insured ;  and  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  insurance  societies  rose  from  Rs.  188  to  Rs.  590. 

Nine  co-operative  credit  societies  resolved  in  1914-1915  that  the  divi- 
dend due  to  shareholders  should  thenceforth  be  employed  on  insuring 
their  cattle.  The  grain  bank  worked  satisfactorily  and  its  profit  for  the 
year  was  Rs.  594-12-5.  The  repayment  of  loans  was  not  encouraging,  t}i,e 
loans  outstanding  at  the  year's  end  being  12  per  cent  of  their  total  amount 
as  against  6  ^  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year.  The  societies  charged  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  12  ^  per  cent  on  their  loans  and  paid  from  5  to  6  ^ 
per  cent,  on  the  money  they  borrowed.' 

The  committee  and  controllers  managed  the  societies  satisfactorily 
All  accoimts  were  audited  by  the  registrar  personally. 
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Co-operative  Collective  Dairies).  MilicUi,  U.  Hoepli,  1908. 

NoTiziE SULLA  SocietA  anonima  Co-operativa  latteria  Sovlvstsesb  {fnformotion  OS  to  the  Co- 
operative baity  having  Limited  LaibilUy  at  Soresina) .  Published  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth 
national  eongfess  of  collective  daiHes  at  Cremona  t6,  I'r'  and  rfi  Septembei*,  1912.  Soresina, 
Marfieral  6rottiers,  191 2. 

XJNioi^E  i^AZtol^ALE  nftLLE  LATfTERlE  sociALi  E  CO-OPERATIVB  {National  Union  Of  Collective  and 
Co-opef (Hive  Dairies).  Report  on  the  moral  activity  of  the  union  in  191 5.  Reggio  d 'Emilia, 
Cooperativa  fia  tovorantt  tipografi  ed  affinl,  1916. 


f  hfe  coUecfive*  ^ties  are  among  fh^  most  Bof eworf hy  and  happiest 
manifestations  of  the  co-operative  movetfi^irt .  If  indeed  there  is  all  agricul- 
tural indifef  ry  wMch  can  profit  by  co-op*ratiofi  —  both  in  point  of  technique 
afid  iri  ptiiAt  of  ^eoh'oifty  —  it  is  thte  cheesema!king  industry  ;  and  this  fact 
explains  the  ra^fd  and  admirable  develof)ment  of  collective  dairies 
throughout  most  of  Italy. 

In  Italy  they  have  an  ancient  tradition  for  in  their  earliest  form  they 
date  back  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  .    This  form  was  one 
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of  spontaneous  co-operation,  resulting  on  the  necessity  of  using  milk  in- 
dustrially. The  collective  organizations  appeared  in  the  mountains  where 
society  is  most  divided  and  combination  is  necessary  to  profit.  They  are 
first  found  in  Agordino  and  Friulia  ;  then  gradually  they  spread  over  the 
whole  Alpine  chain,  penetrating  into  the  provinces  of  Sondrio,  Como,  Bre- 
scia, Novara  and  Turin  ;  they  extended  into  the  plain,  to  Treviso,  Vicenza, 
Reggio  d'Emilia  and  Parma ;  and  finally,  little  by  little,  they  conquered,  as 
we  shall  see,  almost  all  the  northern  regions. 


§  I.  The  various  forms  of  coi.i.ective  dairies. 

Historically  collective  dairies  have  three  diflFerent  forms.  The  first 
and  most  rudimentary  of  these  involved  the  reciprocal  lending  of  milk  on  a 
system  by  which  families  took  turns  (i).  Some  small  producers  of  milk 
combined  and  mutually  lent  each  other  milk  in  an  order  previously  estab- 
lished in  order  that  each  might  treat  a  larger  quantity  at  one  time.  Thus  the 
loss  was  avoided  which  results  on  the  daily  handling  of  small  quantities  insuf- 
ficient to  allow  of  the  production  of  good  cheese,  or  on  too  long  preserva- 
ation  of  milk  with  a  view  to  accumulating  a  certain  quantity  of  it.  The 
milk  was  treated  successively  in  the  house  of  every  member.  The  member 
whose  turn  it  was  provided  premises,  labour,  implements,  combustibles, 
rennet,  etc.,  and  then  deducted  a  certain  quantity  of  the  product,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  derived  from  his  own  milk,  as  compensation  for  his  work ;  or, 
more  commonly,  he  was  in  the  position  of  having  previously  supplied 
his  fellow-members  with  as  much  milk  as  he  received  on  the  day  or  days 
on  which  his  own  turn  fell,  and  therefore  appropriated  the  whole  product. 

It  is  however  easy  to  see  that  the  draw-backs  to  this  system  were 
not  few.  Above  all  it  obUged  each  member  to  have  premises  and  imple- 
ments sufficient  to  treat  all  the  milk  produced  by  the  society.  Secondly 
the  products  could  not  be  uniform  but  were  affected  by  the  greater  or  less 
skill  of  whoever  manipulated  them.  Thirdly  milk  was  collected  for  the 
profit  of  different  individuals  at  different  seasons,  and  the  return  obtained 
by  individuals  therefore  varied  markedly.  These  drawbacks  suggested  a 
better  sjrstem  which  is  still  extensively  followed,. especially  in  the  Alpine 
districts.  By  this  each  member  to  whom  the  products  come  in  turn  sup- 
plies the  wood,  rennet  and  salt ;  but,  in  distinction  to  the  plan  followed 
under  the  earlier  system,  the  milk  is  treated  on  premises  and  with  imple- 
ments and  utensils  held  in  common,  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  in 
cheesemaking  chosen  by  the  society. 

However  vmder  this  system  also,  although  in  less  measure,  each  mem- 
ber gains  or  loses  according  to  whether  his  turn  falls  in  more  or  less  pro- 
pitious seasons  and  the  treatment  of  the  milk  is  consequently  more  or  less 

(z)  This  form  still  exists  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  districts  but  it  is  destined  to  disappear 
completely. 
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good.  These  dairies  tend  therefore  to  be  transformed  and  to  be  organized 
industrially.  The  transformation  is  usually  spontaneous  for  these  soci- 
eties already  possess  the  elements  from  which  a  modem  co-operative  dairy, 
the  third  form  of  collective  dairy,  can  be  bom.  This  third  form  has  the 
following  characteristics  :  milk  is  treated  in  common  with  implements  and 
means  owned  in  common  by  a  singly  cheesemaker  to  whom  the  handling 
of  the  products  is  entrusted  ;  and  the  products,  instead  of  being  shared 
in  kind,  are  —  since  turns  have  been  eliminated  —  preserved  on  the  soci- 
ety's premises  and  sold  on  the  society's  behalf  to  members  or  others.  The 
members  share  the  products  of  sales  proportionately  to  the  milk  they  have 
supplied  and  similarly  bear  the  costs  of  the  enterprise.  They  have  a  di- 
rect interest  in  the  reaHzation  of  profits  and  are  therefore  bound  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  enterprise. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  a  collective  dairy  sometimes  arises 
from  a  union  of  small  milk  producers  to  whom  association  is  a  technical 
necessity,  and  sometimes  from  a  union  of  meditun  or  large  producers  for 
whom  it  is  merely  a  means  of  obtaining  larger  profits.  In  both  cases  some 
societies  apply  co-operative  principles  in  their  integrity,  so  that  there  are 
no  members  who  do  not  furnish  milk,  while  in  others  co-operative  princi- 
ples are  attenuated  so  that  members  who  are  only  capitalists  are  admitted. 

As  regards  their  form,  collective  dairies  in  Italy  are  for  the  most  part 
still  free.  If  they  are  legally  constituted  their  form  is  generally  that  of 
limited  liability  co-operative  societies  and  they  have  a  share-capital  subscribe 
ed  by  the  producers  of  milk  themselves.  'They  also  undertake  the  sale 
of  products.  The  installation  of  premises  for  the  treatment  of  milk  is 
accomplished,  and  necessary  material  obtained,  by  borrowing  from  finan- 
cial societies  or  capitalists.  The  members  furnish  the  milk,  as  to  the 
amount  of  which  they  agree,  settlement  for  any  balance  furnished  being  made 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Profits  are  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  milk  supplied,  after  a  part  has  been  deducted  to  form  the  share-capital 
and  the  reserve  and  to  amortize  the  costs  of  installation.  The  society  is 
directed  by  an  administrative  council  constituted  by  a  group  of  members 
whose  task  it  is  to  superintend  the  technical  and  economic  progress  of  the 
business. 


§  2.  Data  and  information  as  to  coi^lective  dairies  in  itai.y. 

In  the  first  place  how  many  collective  dairies  are  there  in  Italy  ?  What 
is  the  number  of  their  members  and  how  much  milk  do  they  treat 
altogether  ?  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  answer  these  questions  exactly 
for  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  as  to  these  organizations. 

According  to  the  data  of  the  Unionenazionale  delle  latterie  sociali,  there 
arei,i23  of  these  dairies,  distributed  as  follows:  Venetia455,  Piedmont  358, 
Lombardy  219,  Emilia  73,  lyiguria  6,  Central  and  Southem  Italy  and  the 
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islands  12  (i).  There  is  information  dating  from  1915  as  to  co-operative 
cheesemaking  in  the  districts  of  Italy,  and  this  we  will  briefly  notice. 

Beginning  with  the  north  we  find  collective  dairies  very  common  in 
fertile  Piedmont.  There  are  more  than  200  of  them  in  the  district  of  Aosta. 
These  are  very  small  dairies  formed  by  small  farmers  of  the  district  in  which 
fontina' is  made.  They  undertake  merely  the  conversion  of  the  milk,  the 
local  dealers  undertaking  the  ripening  of  the  cheese.  The  latter  centra- 
lize the  entire  production,  a  large  part  of  the  product  being  exported.  In 
the  province  of  Cimeo  there  are  seven  dairies,  some  of  them  very  impor- 
tant. The  province  of  Alexandria  has  only  two  of  them,  but  in  the  district 
of  Novara  there  are  about  forty,  most  of  which  manufacture  gorgonzola. 

In  lyiguria  there  are  also  some  collective  dairies,  those  of  Masone  and 
Campoligure  having  a  certain  importance. 

In  Lombardy,  ih  the  region  of  Pavia  and  Milan,  the  few  large  dairies 
which  exist  have  been  let  to  individuals,  but  in  Sondrio  their  number 
reaches  seventy-six.  In  Valtellina  there  is  a  much  developed  cheesemaking 
industry,  practised  by  numerous  small  collective  dairies,  generally  of  the 
primitive  family  type.  Cheesemaking  is  practised  by  the  dairies  in  winter 
from  October  to  April- June,  generally  ceasing  in  April  or  May  when  the 
cattle  go  to  the  May  pastures,  to  consume  the  forage  and  afterwards  to 
pass  on  to  the  Alps.  While  the  cattle  are  on  these  pastures  the  farmers 
themselves  treat  the  milk,  combined  in  small  groups  of  five  or  six  families 
who  lend  it  to  each  other.  They  collectively  transform  it  into  cheese, 
taking  shorter  or  longer  turns  according  to  the  quantity  supplied.  In  all 
the  dairies  of  the  province  butter  and  cheese  made  without  cream  are  ma~ 
nuf actured  almost  exclusively.  In  the  spring  cheese  made  partly  or  wholly 
with  cream  is  manufactured.  Only  the  dairy  of  Bormio,  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  province,  produces  cheese  of  the  Ermenthal  type. 

The  province  of  Como  has  also  a  large  number  of  collective  dairies. 
The  last  statistics  show  that  there  are  more  than  thirty  of  them  and  that 
they  are  spreading  rapidly,  especiall}''  in  the  district  of  Lecco. 

The  province  of  Cremona  includes  nine  of  these  dairies.  Except  one 
at  Casalmaggiore,  which  is  small,  they  are  very  important  and  they  are 
managed  by  the  modem  methods  foUow^ed  in  large  dairies.  They  indude 
the  famous  dairy  of  Soresina,  the  largest  in  Italy,  to  which  we  will  devote 
a  special  paragraph. 

The  co-operative  dairies  in  the  province  of  Brescia  number  more  than 
fifty  ;  those  in  the  province  of  Bergamo  more  than  thirty  (2).     In  the  lat- 


(i)  These  data  are  approxixiiate,  It  being  in  practice  difficult  to  establish  predse  statistics 
for  these  societies,  especially  such  of  them  as  are  virtually  constituted  but  axe  often  at 
work  only  for  a  few  months,  according  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated,  dissolving 
at  the  end  of  this  period  and  subsequenUy  reconstituting  themselves  after  a  short  interval. 

(2)  Detailed  informaUon  as  to  the  collective  dairies  of  I/)mbardy  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  jury  for  the  prize  competiUon  opened  in  1 91 4  by  the  Society  agraria  di  Lombardia  for  dairies 
founded  in  this  region  before  191 3  and  dealing  with  an  average  quanUty  of  no  more  than 
15  quintals  (i  quintal  =  220  lbs.)  of  milk.  Twenty-one  societies  took  part  in  this  competitiati. 
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ter  province  the  dairies  have  united  in  a  federation  with  the  object  of  sell- 
ing in  common  butter  produced  in  excess  of  local  needs,  in  order  to  obtain 
higher  prices  by  making  collective  offers.  In  the  province  of  Mantua  the 
societies  for  the  sale  of  milk  have  also  united  in  a  federation  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  agricultural  union  of  Qiiistello.     They  are  found  extensively. 

In  Venetia  co-operative  cheesemaking  is  commonest  in  Vicenza  (for- 
ty-two dairies)  and  Treviso  (twenty-one  dairies).  Among  these  dairies 
one  is  very  important,  that  at  Soligo  which  has  establishments  at  Soligo, 
Pieve  de  Soligo  and  Colle  San  Martino.  In  the  province  of  Udine  no  count 
can  now  be  kept  of  the  dairies  :  every  village  has  its  collective  cheese-fac- 
tory —  there  are  more  than  300  of  them.  In  the  region  of  Belluna  there 
are  as  many  as  160  of  these  dairies.  The  first  federation  of  co-operative 
dairies  was  founded  in  this  province  and  has  premises  at  Agordo.  Its 
object  is  the  sale  of  butter  produced  by  adherent  organizations,  and  it  still 
exists  and  is  working  magnificently. 

In  Emilia  some  ten  dairies  are  found  in  the  province  of  Parma  —  most 
of  them  let  to  business  men ;  there  are  twenty  co-operative  dairies  in  the 
province  of  Reggio  (i)  and  four  in  that  of  Bologna. 

In  southern  and  central  Italy  there  are  very  few  of  these  cheesemaking 
industries  (2).  In  Sardinia  there  is  only  the  dairy  of  Bortigalli.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  intensify  the  propaganda  for  the  formation  of  these  co- 
operative societies  in  the  southern  provinces  and  the  islands. 

Co-operative  organizations  have  also  been  formed  to  provide  milk 
for  the  large  urban  centres,  and  are  constituted  by  producers,  an  exception 
being  the  Cooferative  del  lattc  of  Milan  which  is  a  mixed  association  of  con- 


Prom  the  report  {BalleUino  delPAgricoUura^nos.  31  and  32,  Milan,  31  July  and  7  August  1914) 
we  learn  that  most  of  them  were  of  recent  foundation.  We  note  however  that  a  few  were  older, 
like  those  of  Morbegno,  Ponte  and  Tirano  which  have  existed  for  more  than  thirty  years.  All 
are  co-operative  societies  except  that  at  Casto  which  follows  the  systems  of  manufacture 
.  by  turns,  and  that  at  Tirano  which  follows  two  systems,  that  of  co-operation  and  that  of  manu- 
facture by  turns.  All  but  three  have  merely  a  constitution  de  facto.  The  building  belongs  to 
the  society  at  Gordona  (50,000  liras),  at  Morbegno  (18,000  liras)  etc.  The  quantity  of  milk 
contrilmted  varies  from  one  quintal  a  day  (Valmores)  to  12  quintals  (EUo) .  This  milk  is  treated 
by  experts  who  often  have  a  diploma  for  special  courses  in  cheesemaking.  The  machines  and 
Implements  are  those  ordinarily  found  and  form  in  many  cases  a  very  modest  equipment ;  in 
some  they  are  hired  or  let  by  the  members.  The  machines  are  worked  by  hand  or  electricity. 
The  book-keeping  of  many  dairies  is  excellent,  being  simple  and  complete  ;  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  insufficient,  the  defect  being  rather  personal  than  one  of  method. 

(i)  For  the  organization  of  cheesemaking  in  the  province  of  Reggio  Emilia  see  "  I/*industria 
casearla  nella  provincia  di  Reggio  Emilia.  Quadri  statistic!  con  note  illustrative  (The  Cheese- 
making Industry  in  the  Province  of  Reggio  Emilia.  Statistical  Tables  with  Explanatory  Notes), 
Prof.  Cav.  Giuseppe  Fascetti.  Published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Reggio 
Emilia.  Typ.  Boodavilli,  191 5. 

(3)  Recently  the  Latteria  sociale  camerinese  was  constituted  at  Camerino.  Its  object  is  to 
supply  the  population  with  a  wholesome  and  pure  product,  inspected  by  the  Office  of  Hygiene, 
and  to  intensity  milk  production  in  order  that  it  may  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  dairy 
produce. 
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sumers  and  producers.  We  should  note  the  co-operative  societies  of  milk 
producers  of  Brescia,  Tortona,  Rome  and  Turin,  as  well  as  that  of  Milan 
which  we  have  just  cited.  In  Genoa  there  is  an  agricultural  consortium  (i) 
which  provides  the  town  with  the  milk  it  receives  from  agricultural 
members.  The  service  for  selling  the  milk  is  admirably  organized  by  the 
consortium.  The  experiment  may  be  called  the  largest  and  best  of  its 
kind  hitherto  made  in  the  country. 

Most  Italian  collective  dairies,  like  those  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
are  on  the  system  of  manufacture  by  turns,  which  is  still  the  commonest, 
but  they  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  co-operative  dairies  having  a 
small  production.  "  The  dairy  of  primitive  form,  working  on  the  system  of 
turns  '*;  says  Cerlini  in  the  study  we  have  cited,  "  should  succeed  in  meet- 
ing better  the  fresh  needs  which  follow  on  the  change  from  this  to  the  co- 
operative form,  as  gradually  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  districts 
in  which  it  is  situated  are  transformed  by  new  systems  of  agriculture  and 
intensified  production,  and  as  zootechnical  conditions  are  modified  by  an 
improvement  in  cattle-breeding  aimed  at  increasing  the  yield  of  milk.  It 
is  not  only  the  conversion  of  the  milk  and  the  distribution  of  the  product 
which  is  now  desired  :  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  is  used  in  the  dairy  and 
consequently  its  conversion  results  in  a  larger  quantity  of  dairy  products, 
which  therefore  have  to  be  sold  to  outsiders  so  that  the  milk  realizes  a  price 
paid  to  the  members  no  longer  in  cheese  but  in  cash  ". 

Dairies  of  the  average  type  are  found  more  or  less  everywhere  in  Upper 
Italy,  from  Friulia  to  the  valley  of  Aosta  in  Upper  lyombardy  and  Emilia  : 
on  an  average  from  three  to  six  thousand  quintals  of  milk  are  treated  in 
them  annually,  on  well  arranged  special  premises,  supplied  with  modem 
implements  and  utensils,  in  which  scientific  methods  are  followed. 

In  the  region  of  Emilia,  which  is  that  in  which  co-operative  dairies  of 
the  modem 'type  are  most  extensively  found,  and  especially  in  the  district 
of  Reggio,  dairies  treating  large  quantities  of  milk  are  also  found.  For 
example  in  1913  the  dairy  of  Massenzatico  treated  6,993  quintals  of  milk. 
In  eight  years  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  results  allowing  of  production 
on  this  scale,  although  at  first  only  3,425  quintals  were  treated.  Other 
dairies  of  the  average  type  are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Reggio,  Modena 
and  Parma.  In  the  provinces  of  Vicenza,  Treviso  and  Udine,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Novara  and  in  Upper  Piedmont  organizations  of  the  average  t5rpe 
are  also  found,  scattered  here  and  there  among  innumerable  very  small 
dairies. 


§  3.  A  TYPICAI^  EXAMPI^E  OP  CO-OPERATIVE  CHEESEMAKING. 

Such  an  example  is  provided  by  the  Latteria  Sociale  Cooperativa  di 
Soresina  in  the  province  of  Cremona.     This  societ^^  has  incontestably  one 

(i)  See  in  this  connection  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence ^  December 
1915,  page  33, "  The  OrganizaUon  of  the  Agricultural  Consortium  of  Genoa  for  the  Sale  of  Milk  ". 
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of  the  largest  cheesemaking  establishments  in  Europe.  Its  organization 
is  excellent ;  its  working  and  the  quality  of  its  products,  a  large  part  of 
which  it  exports,  might  furnish  a  model  to  many  countries  in  which  the 
dairy  industry  is  developed.  It  was  founded  in  1900,  thanks  to  the  action 
of  a  great  ^^culturist,  a  true  pioneer  of  agricultural  co-operation  -—  the 
engineer  Antonio  Landrini  who  died  some  years  ago. 

Having  constituted  itself  in  the  form  of  a  limited  liability  co-oper- 
ative society,  it  proposed  to  set  up  one  or  more  cheese-factories  in  which 
to  treat  by  perfected  methods  the  milk  derived  from  the  farms  of  members, 
and  to  sell  the  products  m  common.  It  also  proposed  to  buy  and  sell 
other  merchandise  and  practise  certain  agricultural  industries.  To  ensure 
its  existence  it  included  two  fundamental  obligations  in  its  by-laws  :  milk- 
producing  members  must  deliver  the  milk  emanating  from  the  land  they 
cultivate,  the  portion  intended  for  the  consumption  of  their  families  being 
deducted,  for  thirty  successive  years ;  landowning  members  or  non-produ- 
cers must  oblige  their  farmers  to  become  milk-supplying  members.  Parti- 
cular provisions  regulate  the  purchase  of  shares. 

The  dairy  began  to  work  on  11  November  1900,  when  it  had  91  mem- 
bers who  had  subscribed  2,913  shares  of  50  liras  (i)  each  and  who  furnish- 
ed about  150  quintals  of  milk  a  day.  They  had  then  paid  up  only  half 
the  value  of  the  shares :  the  remainder  was  deducted  from  the  profits  real- 
ized on  the  dairy  products  in  the  first  year. 

In  1900  the  capital  in  shares  amounted  to  71,025  liras  and  the  reserve 
fund  to  665  liras.  The  building  of  the  society's  premises  had  entailed  an 
expeilse  of  83,324  liras  and  the  implements  and  utensils  cost  87,990  liras. 

In  November  1901  the  capital  in  shares  amounted  to  159,600  liras  and 
the  reserve  fund  to  25,247  liras,;  in  1902  they  had  increased,  respectively, 
to  191,350  liras,  and  72,729  liras,  and  at  the  end  of  only  a  few  years,  in  No- 
vember 1908,  to  208,100  liras  and  210,591  liras.  The  large  sums  paid  into 
the  reserve  allowed  the  repayment  of  the  capital  shares,  for  which  the 
by-laws  provided,  to  be  begun.  This  repayment  could  be  effected  wholly 
in  1909.  The  number  of  members  increased  equally,  passing  from  loi  in 
1900  to  153  in  1908,  171  in  1912  and  about  300  in  1916. 

While  the  administrjition  of  the  dairy  obtained  these  results  its  tech- 
nique was  also  perfected ;  so  that  while  at  first  it  could  treat  only  150  quin- 
tals a  day,  it  could  finally  treat  on  an  average  500  quintals  emanating 
from  within  a  radius  of  ip  kilometres  (2).  It  produced  at  first  184,382 
liras'  worth  of  butter  and  407,869  Uras'  worth  of  cheese,  but  in  1915  these 
respective  values   were  550,000  liras  and   1,570,000  liras.     The  society 


(1)  I  lira  =  9  —  dzX  par. 

(2)  I  kilometre  =  1093.633  yards.  The  dairy  transports  the  milk  from  the  farms  to  its 
premises  by  means  of  50  carts  which  it  owns.  During  the  hot  months  the  milk  is  chilled  at  the 
place  of  production  by  apparatus  provided  by  the  society.  It  reaches  the  dairy  having  a  tem- 
perature of  from  25  to  260  centigrade. 
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manufactures  daily  about  four  quintals  of  whey  butter  and  six  quintals  of 
butter  made  from  the  complete  milk  and  more  than  500  cheeses. 

The  work  being  so  much,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  dairy  has  a  nu- 
merous staff,  one  namely  of  about  two  hundred.  The  number  varies  with 
the  work  as  this  is  influenced  by  the  market.  In  each  season  the  staff 
must  be  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  manufacture.  There  are  however 
certain  employees  who  are  more  stably  employed  and  have  even  an  interest 
in  the  profits. 

At  the  head  of  the  dairy  there  is  a  manager,  and  at  the  head  of  the  fac- 
tories of  various  kinds  there  are  experts  —  Swiss  for  the  Ermenthal,  Fri- 
bourg  and  Sbrinz  factories ;  workmen  from  the  Lodi  district  for  the  but- 
termaking ;  southerners   for  making  the  cheeses  in  demand  in  the  south. 

Since  the  quantity  of  milk  treated  has,  as  has  been  said,  gradually 
passed  from  150  to  500  quintals  a  day,  it  is  dear  that  the  dairy  has  develop- 
ed considerably.  It  is  now  supplied  with  all  the  most  modem  cheese- 
making  machinery. 

The  society's  buildings  comprise  several  large  halls.  One  for  wash- 
ing and  sterilizing  the  cans,  which  measures  about  130  square  metres  (i) 
and  holds  1,500  cans,  is  provided  with  a  special  mechanism  which  aUows 
125  of  them  to  be  washed  in  an  hour. 

The  next  in  importance  is  the  cheesemaking  hall,  which  contains 
sixteen  boilers  having  a  capacity  of  15  hectolitres  (2)  each.  Then  there 
is  the  buttermaking  hall,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  spacious  rooms 
in  which  lactose  is  prepared,  and  others  used  for  the  preparation  of  condensed 
milk  and  sterilized  milk,  a  recent  enterprise. 

The  attention  of  visitors  is  more  attracted  by  the  storehouses  for 
the  preservation  of  cheese.  There  are  six  of  these;  three  underground, 
measure  altogether  235  metres  (3)  in  length,  from  4  to  6  in  height  and 
6  to  II  in  width ;  and  three  above  stairs  measure  6  to  11  metres  in  width 
and  3.5  to  6  in  height.  These  storehouses  contain  30,000  Swiss  cheeses 
and  about  130,000  Roman  pecorino  cheeses. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  process  to  which  the  milk  is  subjected 
the  dairy  is  obliged  to  employ  considerable  motive  power.  It  has  six  en- 
gines :  two  worked  by  steam,  the  combined  force  of  which  is  about  75  horse- 
power, and  four  electric  engines  having  a  total  force  of  more  than  100 
horse-power,  as  well  as  four  steam  boilers  of  300  horse-power.  The  dairy 
sells  and  exports  most  of  its  products  directly,  Retail  selling  is  specially 
limited  to  cover  only  the  needs  of  members  and  the  provisioning  of  neigh- 
bouring middlemen  (4). 


(x)  z  square  metre  =  z.  196  square  yards. 

(2)  z  hectolitre  «»  22  gallons. 

(3)  z  metre  ss  z.094  yards. 

(4)  The  dairy  of  Soresina  is  a  centre  which  unites  all  the  fanners  of  the  district.  It  helps  them 
in  that  it  encourages  among  them  various  forms  of  initiative  tending  to  the  progress  of  agricul> 
ture.  In  X903  it  became  a  branch  of  the  co-operative  agricultural  consortium  of  the  proviace 
of  Cremona.  It  buys  on  behalf  of  its  members  the  coal  they  need  for  the  engines  necessary  to 
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These  large  dairies  are  not  however  numerous  in  Italy.  Besides  a 
few  others  in  this  same  province  of  Cremona  (Piadena,  Acquanegra,  etc) 
and  a  few  in  the  Milanese  and  the  province  of  Treviso,  the  only  types  found 
are  those  of  the  dairy  of  average  importance  and  the  small  co-operative 
cheese-factory  (i). 


§  4.  Societies  for  the  ripening  and  the  sai.e  of  cheese. 

In  order  that  the  products  of  the  dairy  may  conquer  the  ma^ets 
they  must  fulfil  certain  very  definite  conditions.  As  regards  cheese,  in 
order  that  the  various  kinds  may  be  commercially  recognized,  form,  weight, 
composition  and  colour  and  the  content  of  fat  must  be  preserved  unchanged. 
In  order  that  they  may  sell  well  the  cheeses  must  also  be  well  ripened. 
But  the  processes  necessary  to  giving  them  these  necessary  qualities 
are  not  always  easily  practised  in  isolated  collective  daries  or  dairy 
farms ;  whereas  they  can  be  effected  profitably  by  special  organizations 
(federated  dairies)  which  concentrate  the  products  of  members,  inspect 
and  classify  them,  distribute  them  in  various  groups  according  to  their 
quality  or  the  needs  of  the  market,  undertake  the  ripening  process  on  suit- 
able premises,  and  sell  them  at  opportune  times,  etc. 

These  ideas  were  first  developed  at  the  National  Congress  of  the  Milk 
Industry  at  Turin  in  1911  (2).  Some  societies  have  already  attempted 
something  of  the  kind  in  Italy  for  theripem'ng  and  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  cheesemaking.  Thus  the  Societd  C/iricatori  d'Alpi  of  Morbegno  {Son- 
drio),  constituted  with  a  capital  of  17,000  liras,  has  formed  a  collective 
industry  for  ripening  Bitto  cheese.  This  aims :  a)  at  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing in  special  storehouses  the  cheeses  produced  by  members ;  b)  at  faci- 
litating their  sale  ;  c)  at  promoting  the  granting  of  advances  in  cash,  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  by  credit  institutions  to  members  appl5ang  for  them, 

their  threshing  and  also  provides  them  with  the  lubricators  they  use  for  their  agricultural  ma- 
chines. It  has  founded  a  co-operative  chemical  depot  which  first  provides  members  with  all 
the  chemicals  they  need  and  secondly  sells  all  manner  of  remedies  to  the  public  at  low  prices^  It 
has  set  up  essicating  ovens  for  cocoons  and  grants  the  use  of  these  to  its  members  in  return  for 
a  mere  repayment  of  the  expenses  it  -thus  incurs.  It  has  organized  lectures  for  the  instructicm 
of  employees  in  members'  byres,  and  it  employs  inspectors  who  watch  over  the  production  of 
the  milk,  the  quality  of  forage,  etc. 

^  (i)  In  the  province  of  Milan  efforts  have  been  made  to  instal  laige  dairies,  especially  in  the 
lower  district  (Casalpusterlengo,  Melegnano,  etc.)  and  in  the  district  of  Pavia  (Robbio,  Candia, 
I/>mel]ina),  but  no  good  results  have  been  obtained.  Initial  errors,  especially  those  of  too  ex- 
pensive installations  and  of  the  application  of  mistaken  criteria  of  technique,  made  important 
initiative  in  favour  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  I/^mbard  district  abortive.  Other  efforts  have 
been  made  in  Piedmont,  but  outside  events  which  cannot  be  narrated  here  caused  the  dairies 
which  were  installed  to  pass  Into  the  hands  of  business-men  and  individual  capitalists. 

(2)  See  in  this  connection  the  report  presented  to  the  congress  by  Dr.  P.  Montanari  which 
is  dted  among  the  sources  of  this  article. 
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the  cheese  they  have  deposited  being  their  security ;  d)  at  assisting  enter- 
prises which  aim  at  the  development  of  the  cheesemaking  and  zootechni- 
cal  industry. 

The  society  proposes  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of  cheese,  and  to 
pay  attention  to  the  improvement  of  this  article  of  diet. 

In  order  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  it  customarily 
holds  comi)etitions,  to  which  prizes  attach,  for  producers  and  cheesema- 
kers  ;  holds  courses  in  cheesemaking  ;  and  organizes  cheese  exhibitions. 

The  society's  storehouses  hold  at  least  2,500  cheeses.  The  members 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them  must  make  application  in  writing 
and  pay  a  deposit  of  5  liras  for  each  group  of  50  cheeses,  each  of  which 
must  bear  its  owner's  stamp.  The  application  must  indicate  whether  the 
owner  will  himself  take  charge  of  his  product,  make  some  one  else  do  so, 
or  make  the  society  responsible  for  it.  The  society  has  special  tariffs  for 
storage,  and  has  its  own  staff  who  include  a  director  of  the  storehouse 
and  a  certain  number  of  cheesemakers. 

The  Societd  Viterhese  Ovis,  for  the  manufacture  of  Roman  pecorino, 
affords  another  example  of  bold  initiative  in  the  domain  of  co-operative 
cheesemaking. 

The  large  growth  of  recent  years  in  the  consumption  of  Roman  peco- 
rino  in  Italian  and  foreign  markets  has  caused  a  need  to  be  felt  for  an  im- 
provement in  technique  and  commercial  organization,  were  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  pure  product  from  the  unfailing  frauds  of  specu- 
lators. 

Thus  several  societies  have  been  formed  in  Latium  and  in  the  Abruzzi 
and  Sardinia  for  the  exportation  of  pecorino,  and  they  have  special  estab- 
lishments for  ripening  the  cheese.  The  society  which  has  just  been 
named  began  its  .operations  by  salting  the  cheese  made  by  the  individual 
shepherds.  It  now  aims  at  collecting  and  treating  the  milk  of  members 
on  its  premises  in  order  that  a  standardized  article  of  good  quality  may  be 
placed  on  the  markets.  As  a  guarantee  to  consumers  each  cheese  is  stamped 
by  heat  with  the  word  "  romano  ". 

^he  "  Ovis  "  society  already  has  many  members.  It  ripens  about 
3,000  quintals  of  pecorino  which  is  commercially  absolutely  uniform  and 
is  sold  for  prices  higher  than  any  previously  realized  by  the  members. 

In  the  district  of  Reggio  several  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  con- 
struct large  co-operative  storehouses  for  ripening  and  selling  grana  cheeses, 
but  hitherto  no  results  have  thus  been  obtained. 

In  the  matter  of  buttermaking  the  problem,  which  is  to  centralize 
production  and  trade  in  special  co-operative  organizations,  is  certainlj^ 
easier,  given  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  technique  and  the  rapid  sale  of 
the  product. 

The  Societd  Cooper ativa  delle  Latterie  Agordtne  (Bellimo)  is  incontes- 
tably  the  most  important  example  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  Another  society 
having  a  promising  organization  is  the  Federazione  delle  Latterie  Sociali 
Bergamsche,  founded  in  1909,  especially  with  the  object  of  selling  on  behalf 
of  its  members  the  butter  produced  by  the  federated  dairies  and  not  sold 
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by  them.  In  1913-1914  this  federation  received  6,231  kilogrammes  (i) 
of  butter  from  its  fourteen  adherent  dairies,  and  sold  this  butter  at  Ber- 
gamo, Qusone  and  Trezzo  for  19,731.65  liras.  This  sum,  when  1,236.30 
liras  had  been  deducted  for  costs  of  transport  and  packing,  postage,  etc., 
gave  a  balance  of  18,495.35  liras,  that  is  2.96  liras  a  kilogramme.  This 
initiative  was  excellently  received  not  only  by  the  dairies  but  also  by  all 
the  agricultural  institutions,  the  agricultural  consortium  of  Bergamo  un- 
dertaking the  society's  book-keeping  and  treasutership. 


§  5.  The  nationai.  union  op  collective  dairies 
and  the  provincial  federations. 

With  the  object  of  co-ordinating  the  co-operative  movement  in  Italy, 
protecting  and  assisting  collective  dairies,  promoting  their  diffusion,  and  or- 
ganizing whatever  can  be  useful  to  the  cheesemaking  industry  and  co-oper- 
ation therein,  there  was  formed  in  1907  the  Unione  Nazionale  delle  Laiterie 
sociali  e  cooperative  which  has  its  premises  at  Rome.  It  groups  294  soci- ' 
eties  (2);  and  by  means  of  pamphlets  of  propaganda,  other  pubUcations  and 
its  official  organ,  //  caseificio  moderno,  it  seeks  to  advance  among  agricul- 
turists co-operative  principles  and  all  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
which  can  develop  and  perfect  the  scientific  technique  of  cheesemaking. 

Among  nimierous  and  various  forms  of  activity  its  oiganization  of  or 
participation  in  important  congresses  should  be  recalled,  among  them 
those  of  Reggio  Emilia,  Piacenza,  Udine  and  Cremona,  in  which  the  most 
urgent  problems  of  cheesemaking  technique  and  economy  were  discussed. 
We  note  discussions  on :  "  The  exemption  from  income-tax  of  the  collect- 
ive dairies  ";  *'  Legislation  relative  to  co-operative  societies  and  especially 
dairy  societies "  ;  "  Associations  of  milk  producers  and  cheesemaking 
societies  "  ;  "  Milk  contracts  and  producers'  societies  "  ]  **  Itinerant  in- 
structors in  cheesemaking  and  co-operative  cheesemaking  ";  "  The  collect- 
ive sale  of  the  products  of  cheesemaking  ",  etc. 

Recently  'the  society  gave  attention  to  two  other  questions,  the  ex- 
port of  dairy  produce  and  the  milk  supply  of  large  urban  centres.  With 
regard  to  the  former  it  took  effective  action  in  relation  to  public  author- 
ities in  order  that  a  limited  right  of  export  on  stated  terms  might  be  grant- 
ed in  the  interest  of  the  cheesemaking  industry,  and  it  therefore  formed 
a  special  office  of  commercial  information  and  assistance.  With  regard 
to  the  second  question  it  placed  itself  at  the  disposal  of  various  administra- 
tions, offering  to  supply  them  with  milk.  It  began  with  Rome  and  obtain- 
ed that  25,000  Htres  (3)  of  milk  should  be  sent  there  daily  from  the  large 

(i)  I  kilogtamme  =  2.2  lbs. 

(2)  It   is   calculated    ttiat    the   federated   dairy  societies  comprise  about  20,000  agri- 
Cttltuilsts  and  treat  more  than  half  a  million  quintals  of  milk . 

(3)  I  litre  =»  0.88  quart. 
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collective  dairy  of  Soresina  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  com- 
munal administrations  of  Cremona,  Milan,  Pisa,  Reggio  Emilia,  Taranto, 
Florence,   Venice,   Genoa,   etc.   were  similarly  approached. 

The  imion  is  further  in  the  habit  of  collaborating  in  the  quarterly 
enquiries,  into  the  conditions  of  the  international  market  for  milk  and 
dairy  produce,  undertaken  by  the  Swiss  Peasants'  League  in  the  interest  of 
producers.  These  enquiries  concern  the  prices  curent  for  forage,  and  the 
production  and  the  prices  of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  etc..  The  union  collects 
the  data  of  this  description  needed  throughout  Italy.  It  employs  in  conse- 
quence more  than  a  himdred  correspondents,  who  are  scattered  over  the 
various  districts  and  give  information  as  to  conditions  in  each  of  these, 
which  the  union  resumes  and  comimicates  to  those  interested  and  to  the 
press. 

Finally,  as  'a  result  of  the  union's  encouragement  and  the  initiative 
of  the  itinerant  chairs,  provincial  federations  of  collective  dairies  have 
been  formed  and  are  in  course  of  formation,  and  they  conduct  an  enterprise 
of  technical  assistance  and  advice  and  consultation.  We  should  note  in 
this  connection  the  Federazione  delle  Latterie  sodcdi  agordine  (Bdluno), 
the  Federazione  delle  Latterie  Bergamasche,  the  federations  of  dairies  of 
the  distrct  of  Reggio,  the  lower  district  of  Novara  and  Lomellina  and  that 
of  Cremona,  and  the  Federazione  delle  Latterie  now  in  course  of  formation. 

It  is  evident  that  Italian  co-operative  cheesemaldng  is  being,  little  by 
little,  organized  and  completed  under  the  impidse  and  direction,  given  by 
the   Unione  Nazionale  delle  Latterie  Sociali. 
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POPULAR  C0-0PERATI\^  CREDIT  FROM  1914  TO  1916. 


B-fecTHHirb  OHHaHCOB'b  npOMhmiJieHHOCTH  H  ToproBJiH  {Messenger  of  Finances,  In- 
dustry and  Commerce)  No.  44,  30  October /i 2  November  1916,  Petrograd. 

IIpaBHTeJibCTBeHHbift  B'fecTHHK'b  {Government  Messenger)  No.  273,  21  December  1916- 
3  January  19 17.  Petrograd. 


§  I.  Institutions  of  popui^r  credit  in  general. 

Present  circumstances  have  not  stopped  the  development  of  small 
credit  in  Russia  but  have  merely  made  it  slower.  This  circumstance  may 
be  said  to  have  favoured  establishments  of  which  the  previous  growth  had 
been  very  rapid.  Their  comparative  numerical  decrease  has  been  count- 
erbalanced by  a  firmer  economic  position  and  a  more  extensive  social 
influence. 

According  to  the  Messenger  of  Small  Credit  the  following  new  establish- 
ments were  founded  between  1914  and  1916 : 

Number  of 
Year  Foundations 

I914 1,606 

I915 956 

1916  (i  July) 406 

The  previous  average  was  2,000.  The  new  foundations  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows  among  the  different  types  of  institutions  on  i  January 
and  I  July  in  each  year  : 

1914    r9T5  1916 

I  IX  i^i  i^ 

January  July        January  July  January  July 

Co-oi>erative  credit  so- 
cieties    9,536  10,401  10,687  11,176  11,412  11,649 

Deposit  and  loan  funds  3,479  3,728  3,815  3,983  4,042  4,195 

Funds  of  Zemstvos    .  203  215  232  239  248  266 

Federations  of  co-op- 
erative credit  societies  II  II  II  28  62  84 

Total.   ....     13,029    14,355     14,745     15,426    15,764      16,194 
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The  number  of  the  small  credit  establishments  is  seen  to  have  passed 
between  i  July  1914  and  i  July  1916  from  14,355  to  16,194,  that  Is  to  have 
increased  by  1,739.  The  increase  of  the  federations  of  co-operative  cre- 
dit societies  from  eleven  to  eighty-four  should  be  especially  noticed. 


§  2.  The  co-operative  credit  societies  and  the  deposit 
AND  I/)AN  Funds. 

a)  Number,  members  and  capital  in  shares. 

Of  the  two  types  of  co-operative  societies  it  is  those  for  credit  which 
have  most  increased,  in  point  of  number,  of  their  membership  and  of  their 
circulating  capital.  Saving  2.6  per  cent,  of  them  which  have  an  urban 
character  they  are  situated  in  the  country  almost  exclusively.  On  the 
other  hand  almost  half  the  number  (44.6  per  cent.)  of  the  deposit  and  loan 
funds  are  in  the  towns  of  the  south  and  south-east  of  Russia. 

X  July       z  January       z  July        z  January 
19x4  19x5  19x5  19x6 

Number  of  co-operative  societies  : 

Credit 10,401  10,687  11,176  11,412 

Deposit  and  loan  .   .  3,728  3,815  3,983  4,042 

Total.   .    .    .  14,129  14*502  15*159  I5»454 

Number  of  members  : 

Co-operative     credit 

societies 6,948,000       7,228,000       7,7x4,000         7,787,000 

Savings     and      loan 

funds 2,199,000      2,261,000      2,306,000         2,298,000 

Total ....      9,147,000      9,489,000    10,020,000       10,085,000 

Circulating  capital  (in  terms  of  thousands  of  roubles)  : 

Co-operative    credit 

societies 428,173         382,335         468,138  452*909 

Deposit     and      loan 

funds 344*989         327*712         341*212  330,950 

Total.   .    .    .         773*162         7J^o,047         809,350  783*859 

On  I  July  1916  the  institutions  for  co-operative  small  credit  compris- 
ed more  than  ten   million  members,  allowing  an  average  of  six  persons 
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for  each  household.      This  is  to  say  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
Russian  population  belonged  to  them. 

The  membership  of  each  co-operative  society  increased  at  the  fol- 
lowing average  rate  : 


Tear 


Increase 


1912  .  ,  ....  40 

1913 47 

1914         46 

1915         51 

The  number  of  the  members  of  the  deposit  and  loan  funds  which 
reached  595  in  1915  has  since  been  slightly  reduced.  These  funds  are  less 
popular  than  the  co-operative  credit  societies.  The  latter  included  as 
their  members,  in  1912,  47  per  cent,  of  the  population  within  their  spheres 
of  activity,  a  fraction  which  has  now  probably  come  to  be  more  than 
half,  whereas  the  funds  grouped  only  24  per  cent,  of  the  population  within 
their  spheres. 

The  capital  of  the  co-operative  societies  ^was  distributed  as  follows : 


I  July  1914 

In  terms 
of 
>^     X  *v    7  thousands        q, 

L  apltaL  :  of  roubles         '« 

belonging  to  them- 
selves      96,687     12.5 

belonging  to   depo- 
sitors           487,508    63.0 

belonging     to     the 

State 148,159     19.2 

belonging     to     the 

Zemstvos  and  others  40,808      5.3 

Total .   .    .         773,162      100 


I  January  19x5 


[in  terms 

of 
thousands 
of  roubles 


% 


X  January  19x6 

in  terms 

of 
thousands  ^. 

of  roubles  '^ 


99,501  14.0 

472,862  66.6 

105,218  15.0 

32,464  4.4 


110,078 

535,372 

95,509 

42,900 


15.4 

68.6 

12.3 

3.7 


710,045      100     783,859      100 


In  a  certain  number  of  districts  the  inflow  of  deposits  was  so  great 
that  the  co-operative  societies  could  not  utilize  them.  Paper  and  specie 
have  therefore  augmented  considerably,  their  value  passing  from  86,416,000 
roubles  to  141,416,000  roubles,  that  is  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  on  the 
balance-sheets. 

b)  Purchases  and  sales  effected  by  smcdl  credit  establishments. 

Owing  to  present  circumstances  the  co-operative  societies  are  under- 
taking business  usually  outside  their  range  of  activity  or  only  a  very  sub- 
sidiary part  thereof,  such  as  the  lending  of  agricultural  machines  for  the 
field  work  of  their  members,  the  lending  of  seed,  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
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the  agricultural  products  and  the  medicinal  plants  of  their  members,  and 
the  purchase  of  alimentary  products  where  there  are  no  co-operative  con- 
sumers' societies  or  these  have  insufficient  resources.  The  course  of  stim- 
ulating the  activity  of  consumers'  co-operative  societies  by  making  loans 
to  them  is  however  preferred.  Thus  in  May  1915  a  ruling  allowed  co- 
operative credit  societies  to  lend  1,000  roubles  —  or  even  more  in  case  of 
necessity  —  to  co-operative  consumers'  societies. 

In  1915  the  following  sums,  expressed  in  terms  6i  thousands  of  rou- 
bles, were  employed  on  various  purchases : 


Sums  actually  paid  for  purchases: 

by    co-operative  credit  societies    . 
»    deposit  and  loan  funds.   .    .    . 


z  January 

J9I5_ 

TOctobtt 

799-4 
397 

1.959 
828 

Total    .   .    .  1,196.4  2,787 


Products  of  sales: 


by   co-operative  credit  societies 736  1,886 

»    deposit  and  loan  funds no  647 


Total    ...  846  2,533 

Merchandise  bought: 

by  co-operative  credit  societies 9»275  I5,353 

»    deposit  and  loan  funds 2,683  5480 


Total    .   .    .         11,958  20,833 


The  enterprises  organized  by  the  co-operative  societies  are,  besides 
the  corn  magazines,  co-operative  mills  in  Siberia  near  the  stations  of  I^e- 
begia,  Cocenovo,  etc.  Quite  recent  foundations  are  those  of  tileworks  in 
the  government  of  Kharkov,  tanneries,  factories  for  preserving  fruit  in 
Dagestan  province,  metallurgical  establishments  manufacturing  the  re- 
quisites of  domestic  industry,  experiments  in  realizing  the  value  of  peat,  etc. 

c)  Distribution  of  co-operative  societies  according  to  regions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  co-operative  credit  soci- 
eties and  of  savings  and  loan  funds  in  each  region  and  their  financial 
importance  on  i  October  1915  : 
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In  Transcaucasia  popular  credit  has  also  begun  to  develop.  There 
are  there  561  co-operative  societies  having  a  total  capital  of  12.3  million 
roubles  and  deposits  amounting  to  2.2  million  roubles.  The  small  credit 
establishments  operate  exclusively  with  capital  belonging  to  the  State 
bank,  for  the  Mussulman  population  is  not  sufficiently  rich  to  allow  an  in- 
flux of  deposits  to  the  co-operative  societies.  The  usefulness  of  the  latter 
appears  in  the  educative  part  they  play  towards  the  natives  and  also  in  their 
beneficent  influence  in  raising  the  price  of  costly  crops,  such  as  cotton. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  noticed  in  Turkestan  where  the  co-oper- 
ative societies  operate  only  with  State  funds,  amounting  oh  an  average  to 
70  roubles  a  member  in  the  co-operative  credit  societies  and  107  roubles 
in  the  deposit  and  loan  funds.  In  the  province  of  Samarcanda  there  are 
no  co-operative  credit  societies  and  nine  deposit  and  loan  funds,  in  Fergansk 
province  132  co-operatives  credit  societies  and  116  deposit  and  loan  funds. 
The  population  is  very  honest  and  very  exact  in  making  repayments,  but 
owing  to  the  religious  prohibition  to  lend  at  interest  co-operative  societies 
cannot  obtain  deposa^its.  • 

§  3.  The  federations  of  co-operative  societies  and  the  funds 
of  the  zemstvos. 

The  federations  of  co-operative  societies  and  the  funds  of  the  zemstvos, 
the  two  institutions  which  unite  co-operative  societies,  materially  or  mo- 
rally, in  more  or  less  important  groups,  have  fared  differently  during  the 
war.  While  the  funds  have  grown  somewhat  more  slowly  than  previously 
the  federations  have  had  a  relatively  large  increase,  especially  since  August 
1915.  Their  foundation,  which  once  was  a  very  complicated  matter  and 
dependent  on  the  Council  of  Ministers,  has  since  that  date  become  easier; 
and  federations  may  now  be  formed  with  the  authorization  of  only  the 
Minister  of  Finances.  Consequently  their  number  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
increased  from  eleven  to  eighty-four.  In  January  1915  the  average  num- 
ber'of  co-operative  societies  grouped  by  a  federation  was  1,322,  in  July 
1916  only  188. 

The  distribution  of  federations  according  to  regions  is  as  follows  : 

Regions  Number  of  fedcratlonB 

1.  South 15 

2.  Little  Russia 10 

3.  Industrial 9 

4.  East 9 

5.  Central 8 

6.  Siberia 7 

7.  Ural 6 

8.  Caucasus 4 

Q.  South- West 3 

Total    ...         71 
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In  the  other  regions  the  development  of  federations  is  for  the  moment 
unimportant. 

Government  foundation  subsidies  to  the  new  federations  amounted 
in  1915  to  80,000  roubles  for  the  federation  of  Jekaterinburg,  40,000  rou- 
bles for  that  of  Uofim,  30,000  roubles  for  that  of  Kheadrin  and  from  5,000 
to  20,000  roubles  for  each  of  the  other  federations. 

The  increase  in  the  sum  in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  ten  federations 
which  existed  before  the  war,  between  i  January  191 3  and  i  January 
1916,  shows  their  development. 

Balance-sheet  on  z  Janaury 
Federations  Tear  of  foundation  (in  terms  of  thousands  of  rouUes) 

1913  1914'  1915  1916 

Kiev 1907  1,195.2  2,126.0  3,117.7  3,048.8 

Coubanj 1911  286.3  784*2  1,119.4  2,274.5 

Tersk 1911  —  378.2  781,7  1.532.9 

Jekaterinburg  .   .    .  1907  223.3  384.8  570,4  1,561.8 

Jekaterinoslav .   .    .  1911  79.4  230.6  516,7  745-9 

Mehtopol 1903  245,5  255.2  422,3  840.3 

Nijnij-Novgorod  .   .  1911  —  190.0  570,2  1,124.1 

Berdjansk     ....  ,1901  143.5  155.9  284,8  28^.7 

Zlatooust 1911  31.8  83.7  133,2  349.7 

Stavropol 1907  68.9  80.3  130,7  348.4 

Total  .    .    .    2,273.9      4,667.9      7,747.1  12,108.1 

The  sum  on  the  balance-sheets  of  these  same  federations  was 
21,510,800  roubles  on  i  April  1916  and  that  on  those  of  fifty-two  feder- 
ations was  42,725,400  roubles  on  i  July  1916. 

Deposits  occupy  the  first  place  on  the  balance-sheet,  accounting  for 
4,521,300  roubles,  namely  59  per  cent,  of  the  balance-sheet  of  i  January 
1915,  and  for  7,407,000  roubles,  namely  61  per  cent,  of  the  balance-sheet 
of  I  January  1916,  in  the  case  of  the  ten  federations  named.  The  purchase 
of  merchandise  by  the  federations  and  the  sale  of  articles  produced  by 
members  of  the  co-operative  societies  are  sufficiently  remarkable,  as  is 
seen  from  the  following  figures  which  refer  to  thousands  of  roubles : 


1915  1916 


Debts  of  federations  to  suppliers  of  merchandise 

Sales  effected 

Amount  of  merchandise  bought 


175 

385 

197 

494 

302 

1,026 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  federations  begin  to  develop.  Thus  se- 
ven southern  federations  have  united  to  form  a  common  selling  and  buying 
office  and  to  bring  out  a  paper,  "Southern  Co-operation".  The  feder- 
ation of  Pjatigovsk  has  entered  into  relations  with  that  of  Zaritzin  and 
those  of  the  Caucasus  in  order  to  procure  wood  of  good  quality.  A  tendency 
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is  defining  itself  to  form  among  the  federations  local  units  of  the  same 
type,  like  the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  (i). 

The  number  of  the  funds  of  the  zemstvos,  of  which  the  first  was  found- 
,ed  in  1907,  passed  between  July  1914  and  July  1916  from  215  to  266, 
increasing,  that  is,  by  forty-one.  The  total  sum  on  the  balance-sheets 
of  these  funds  was  one  hundred  miUion  roubles  in  July  1915,  deposits 
amounting  to  sixty-five  million  roubles.  The  very  rapid  development  of 
the  federations  of  the  co-operative  societies  and  their  larger  activity  has 
raised  the  question  of  their  relations  with  the  funds  of  the  zemstvos  and  the 
definite  organization  of  the  latter.  Perhaps  they  will  transform  themselves 
into  banks  of  the  zemstvos,  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  activity  which 
will  come  to  embrace  not  only  small  credit  but  also  the  more  important 
forms  of  agricultural,  communal  and  co-operative  credit. 

§  4.  Government  subsidies  to  institutions  of  small  credit. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  government  subsidies  to  small  credit  institu- 
tions are,  in  the  case  of  short-term  loans,  the  Bank  of  the  Empire,  in  that 
of  loans  maturing  slowly  the  savings  banks  (2),  especially  when  the  neces- 
sary capital  has  to  be  obtained  for  the  constitution  of  small  credit  estab- 
lishments. The  sums  granted  by  the  government  have  been  of  recent 
years  as  follows  : 

1914 264     million  roubles 

19^5 313  »  » 

and  on  8  July  1916 380.9        »  » 

of  which  320  million  roubles  or  about  80  per  cent,  emanated  from  the  Bank 
of  the  Empire  and  60.8  million  roubles  from  the  State  savings  banks. 
Small  credit  institutions  do  not  however  exhaust  all  available  credit  in  the 
Bank  of  the  Empire  and  the  savings  banks.  The  following  table  shows 
the  relation  existing  between  the  credit  granted  by  the  Bank  of  the  Empire 
from  1914  to  1916  and  the  indebtedness  to  this  bank  of  the  small  credit 
institutions : 

Credit  granted         IndebtedncM  % 

(millions  of  roubles)  "^ 

jQj    (October 240  129  53 

^  ^fDecembei 256  94  36 

!  January 260  84  32 

July 275  151  54 

December .......  306  75  25 

[January 308  69  23 


^^^^Ijuly 319  68  21 

(i)  See  our  issue  Bulletin  mensuel  des  Institutions  iconomiques  et  SociaUs,  October 
191 2.  tLa  Banque  Populaire  de  Moscou  et  son  origine*, 

(2)  See  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics  June  1916,  page  24,  •' Popotai 
Co-operative  Credit "  (continued). 
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The  savings  banks  are  in  the  same  case.  The  credit  they  had  granted 
to  small  credit  institutions  amounted  on  i  January  1916  to  143.9  million 
roubles,  of  which  sum  only  48.2  million  roubles  —  that  is  33.5  per  cent.  — 
had  been  effectively  lent  to  the  small  credit  establishments.  The  cause 
of  this  state  of  affairs  should  be  sought  in  the  inflow  of  deposits  to  the  small 
credit  establishments  and  the  growth  of  their  own  resources.  It  is  propos- 
ed therefore  to  allow  the  funds  of  the  State  savings  banks  to  be  lent  not 
only  to  co-operative  societies,  as  is  provided  by  the  law  of  21  June  1910, 
but  also  to  the  zemstvos  and  to  the  federations  of  the  co-operative  soci- 
eties, to  be  used  for  long-term  agricultural  and  land  credit  and  for  the 
building  of  granaries. 
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AUSTRIA, 


THE  OBJECT  AND  THE  TASK  OP  THE  •  AI,I,GEMEINE  OESTERREICHISCHE  VIEH- 
VERWERTUNGSGESEI^I^CHAFT  •  {General  Austrian  Society  for  the  ^e  of  Cattle} 
Appendix  to  the  report  for  1915-1916,  Vienna  1916. 

The  General  Austrian  Society  for  the  Sale  of  Cattle  was  founded  in 
1913  on  the  advice  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.     Its  aims  are  : 

1.  The  establishment  and  use  of  a  public  market  for  breeding  and 
income-producing  stock  which  will  be  equally  accessible  to  production  and 
to  trade  in  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  represented  in  the  Reichsrat ; 

2.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  breeding  and  income-producing  stock 
and  stock  kept  for  slaughter,  on  behalf  of  the  society  itself  and  others ; 

3.  The  acquisition  and  letting  and  employment  of  properties, 
the  fattening  of  stock  and  the  realization  of  profits  thereon,  and  the 
formation  and  management  of  enterprises  intended  to  favour  the  sale  of 
live  stock  —  the  exigencies  of  provisioning  being  always  taken  into  ac- 
count fairly. 

The  chief  object  of  the  society  is  thus  to  establish  business  relations 
between  producers  of  live  stock  and  those  who  realize  profits  on  stock  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  butchers  and  others  analogously  placed  and 
consumers  on  the  other. 

The  society's  public  usefulness  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  into 
account  the  wants  of  all  interested  persons : 

a)  In  that  ever  since  its  foundation  it  has  offered  to  breeders  of  live 
stock  the  opportunity  to  sell  their  produce  as  little  expensively  as  possi- 
ble, delivering  them  from  the  onerous  guardianship  of  a  superfluity  of 
middlemen ; 

b)  In  that  it  takes  common  interests  into  account,  participating, 
by  its  intervention  in  the  central  market  for  live  stock  of  St.  Marx  and  the 
great  market,  in  providing  meat  for  the  town. 

The  town  of  Vienna,  numerous  agricultural  organizations,  certain 
of  the  principal  corporations,  certain  agriculturists,  the  Allgemeine  Depo- 
sitenhank  —  such  are  the  organizations  which  participate  in  the  enterprise 
financially.     As  regards  the  financial  management  of  its  business  the  by- 
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laws  establish  that  the  society  is  a  commercial  enterprise  which  should 
fulfil  the  elementary  duty  devolving  on  every  such  organization,  that 
namely  of  meeting  its  working  costs,  pa3ring  fair  interest  on  its  working 
capital,  and  forming  certain  funds  which  will  allow  it  to  reach  as  soon  as 
possible  the  end  it  has  before  itself.  , 

With  a  view  to  this  end  the  society  undertakes  the  following  business  : 

1.  The  sale  on  commission  of  live  stock  for  slaughter  in  Vienna 
and  other  towns  of  the  province ; 

2.  Trade  in  live  stock  for  slaughter,  on  its  own  account  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  business  relations  already  mentioned ; 

3.  The  sale  of  slaughtered  stock  and  meat  in  Vienna  and  the  pro- 
vinces, on  commission  and  on  the  society's  own  account ; 

4.  The  sale  of  breeding  and  income-producing  stock. 

The  trade  in  breeding  and  income-producing  stock,  which  hag  existed 
since  the  initiation  of  the  enterprise  and  has  become  a  special  branch  of 
the  society's  business,  has  affected  20,000  heads  of  stock  a  year.  The 
society  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  milch-cows  from  the  Alps,  Swit- 
zerland and  Holland  to  Vienna  and  other  large  towns.  From  most  farms 
to  which  it  sends  milch-cows,  stock  intended  for  fattening  and  traction- 
oxen,  it  receives  stock  fattened  for  slaughter.  The  society  has  given  a 
most  important  place  on  its  future  programme  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Viennese  market  by  the  formation  of  regular  markets  for  breeding  and 
income-producing  stock. 

The  live  stock  market  in  Vienna  is  exclusively  occupied  by  butcher's 
stock  :  the  cattle  brought  to  it  are  all  without  exception  slaughtered,  whe- 
ther they  be  fitted  for  the  butcher's  market  or  not.  Naturally  many  ani- 
mals always  enter  it  which  have  not  reached  the  right  stage  for  butchery, 
and  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  results. 

The  society  therefore  proposes  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  to  de- 
bar from  the  slaughterhouse  this  unfit  stock,  that  is  to  say  to  prevent  or 
at  least  to  reduce  irrational  slaughtering.  Such  an  end  might  be  reached 
by  joining  to  the  markets  for  fat  stock  complementary  markets  for  breed- 
ing and  income-producing  stock.  There  should  be  a  large  weekly  market 
of  the  latter  kind  before  that  of  stock  for  slaughter,  into  which  beasts  un- 
ready for  inunediate  slaughter  would  thus  not  enter  even  although  economic 
or  speculative  motives  caused  them  to  be  sent  to  it.  The  selection  thus 
practised  would  cause  those  interested  to  procure  and  sell  in  the  market 
the  animals  which  they  raised,  fattened,  utilized  for  traction  or  otherwise, 
or  which  they  had  bred  for  these  various  ends.  At  the  same  time  a  choice 
could  be  made  of  animals  suitable  to  slaughter  or  unsuitable  to  be  kept,  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  market  closed  they  could  be  taken  to  that  for  butcher's 
stock.  Thus  the  latter  would  secure  stock  of  a  very  different  quality, 
smted  to  the  demands  of  the  inspectors  of  meat  and  the  interests  which 
ought  to  be  respected.  In  practice  the  course  of  this  trade  would  be  such 
that  most  of  the  animals  brought  to  the  market  for  income-producing  stock 
would  be  restored  to  agriculture  and  would  return  to  the  butchers'  market 
from  three  to  six  months  later,  when  their  condition  was  better  suited  to 
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the  end  in  view.  They  would  have  been  fed  and  have  gained  noticeably  in 
weight  and  quality.  Thus  consumption  would  not  be  robbed  of  this  stock 
which  would  on  the  contrary  eventually  augment  the  quantity  of  meat. 
Since  the  society  has  already  established  business  relations  with  large  and 
small  stock  keepers,  breeders  and  fatteners  in  all  the  provinces,  the  insti- 
tution and  organization  of  such  a  market  as  we  have  described  —  at  Vienna 
in  the  first  place  —  would  meet  with  no  insuijnountable  obstacles. 

The  Society's  share  in  Vienna  s  provision  of  meat  amounted  in  its  first 
year  —  1913-1914  —  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  supply  and  to  13  per  cent,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  society  has  already,  by  this  means  alone, 
acquired  on  the  Viennese  market  an  influence  which  may  increase,  the  more 
so  because,  being  constantly  superintendend  by  the  government,  it  can  face 
extreme  fluctuations  in  prices. 

Guided  by  the  moral  duty  imposed  by  its  participation  in  the  provi- 
sioning of  Vienna,  the  society  has  often  undertaken  risky  business  by  which 
it  incurred  loss,  as  for  example  the  importation  of  live  stock  for  slaughter 
and  meat  from  northern  countries.  Its  very  extensive  business  relations 
and  its  important  functions  of  public  supply  allowed  it  however  to  attain 
during  its  third  year  to  a  turnover  of  about  170  million  crowns  (i)  whence  it 
derived  a  net  profit  of  5,000,000  crowns. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  society  was  obliged  to  become  busy  over 
the  supply  of  war  provisions,  to  which  the  course  of  events  naturally  gave 
a  large  preference  over  normal  business.  It  offered  to  supply  live  stodc  at 
cost  prices,  as  to  which  it  furnished  evidence,  adding  only  the  actual  costs  of 
the  transaction.  Before  the  stage  of  providing  public  supplies  of  this  kind  was 
reached,  the  society  was  for  long  responsible  for  buying  on  its  own  account 
large  quantities  of  live  stock  for  slaughter  and  placing  them  at  the  disposal 
of  the  imperial  and  royal  administration  of  the  army  at  given  times  and  on 
given  terms.  This  mode  of  delivery  involved  enormous  risks  not  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  delivery  on  commission,  those  namely  of  the  dangers  run 
^by  the  stock  and  the  losses  they  suffer  during  transport  by  railway.  They 
are  then  exposed  to  loss  of  weight,  to  the  outbrieak  of  illnesses,  and 
to  the  infection  of  epizooty  attaching  to  large  centres  in  which  stock  are 
collected.  We  should  mention  also  the  fluctuations  of  prices  wich  cannot 
be  anticipated  and  for  which  no  allowance  can  therefore  be 'made. 

The  representative  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
by  which  the  entire  administration  is  controlled,  takes  part  in  all  the  society's 
councils,  meetings  and  assemblies  and  can  control  at  any  time  the  manage- 
ment of  its  business  and  enterprise. 

Finally  its  by-laws,  the  governmental  decrees  and  its  engagements  oblige 
the  General  Austrian  Society  for  the  Sale  of  Cattle  to  Umit  the  interest  on 
its  shares  to  5  per  cent,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  its  profits  into  the  funds  of  which 
the  constitution  is  prescribed.  As  for  eventual  excess  profits  the  Imperial 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  decide  how  they  are  to  be  employed. 


(i)  I  crown  of  gold  =  loViz^*  ^^  P^- 
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UNITED  STATES. 

I.  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  PURCHASE  OF  I,IVE  STOCK  IN  WISCONSIN.  —  Article  by 
Howard  I.  Wood  in  The  Danker  Farmer,  Vol.  IV,  no  2,  January  191 7,  Champaign,  Illi- 
nois. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  milch-cows  and  secure  the  general 
inspection  of  their  milk  some  banks  in  Marinette  county,  Wisconsin,  form- 
ed in  1915  a  Co-operative  Cattle  Buying  Association.  The  members 
of  this  organization  are  business  men,  farmers  and  the  eleven  banks  of  the 
county.  In  1915  it  bought  only  one  car-load  of  cattle  for  the  farmers, 
^vho  showed  a  disposition  to  await  further  results  before  doing  jnore. 
But  every  farmer  supplied  with  cattle  was  satisfied,  and  in  191 6  confidence 
had  been  established.  During  1916  fourteen  car-loads  of  cattle,  aver- 
aging thirty  head  to  a  car,  were  imported  from  various  parts  of  Southern 
Wisconsin;  and  a  large  number  of  good  animals  were  also  bought  from 
dealers  in  the  county  and  sold  to  farmers  who  wished  to  build  up  their 
dairy  herds. 

The  organization  is  very  simple.  The  eleven  banks  advance  money 
for  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  or  grade  Holstein  or  Guernsey  dairy  cattle, 
and  allow  buyers  to  pay  for  them  at  the  rat^  of  from  $3  to  $5  per 
month  a  head,  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  Payment  can  be 
made  at  the  bank  nearest  to  the  home  of  the  purchaser,  who  gives  the 
necessary  security.  When  enough  orders  have  been  accepted  to  make  up  a 
car-load  the  buyer  of  the  association  goes  to  some  locality  where  he  can  ob- 
tain an  entire  car-load  in  one  lot  at  favourable  prices.  Expenses  of  transport 
are  thus  kept  low.  Hitherto  the  cattle  delivered  in  Marinette  county  have 
cost  only  $9  a  head  more  than  the  price  at  which  they  were  bought.  The 
buyer  has  always  had  without  charge  the  services  of  an  expert  dairy  cat- 
tle buyer  from  the  university  of  Wisconsin. 

A  small  percentage  is  laid  aside  for  a  sinking  fund  in  case  losses  due  to 
iinsatisfactoriness  of  the  bought  stock  have  to  be  made  good.  But  for 
the  fifteen  car-loads,  costing  altogether  about  $40,000,  there  have  been 
only  two  or  three  minor  cases  of  taking  money  from  this  fund. 

The  number  of  cattle  bought  and  the  amount  of  money  spent  give 
only  a  meagre  idea  of  what  the  association  is  doing.  Besides  the  actual 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  farms,  an  entire  county  has  been  brought  to 
believe  in  the  value  of  dairy  farming.  Bankers  have  been  taught  what  a 
dairy  cow  is  worth  and  what  it  ought  to  produce  annually.  It  has  become 
easier  for  all  dairy-farmers  to  obtain  credit  in  the  banks.  A  practical 
proof  of  success  is  the  fact  that  ten  new  cheese-factories  were  opened 
in  1916. 

We  reproduce  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  which  show  the  asso- 
ciation's skilful  method  of  explaining  to  farmers  its  procedure  and  the 
advantages  it  offers  : 

"  Question.     How  much  do  I  have  to  pay  down  when  I  get  my  stock  ? 
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"  Answer.  Nothing  is  required,  but  of  course  it  is  to  your  advan- 
tage to  pay  a  little  down  if  possible. 

"  Q.  I  like  to  see  my  stock  before  I  get  it.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  go  along  and  see  the  stock  before  they  buy  it  ? 

"  A.  Yes.  If  an  applicant  desires  he  may  go  with  the  men  who 
buy  the  stock  and  pick  out  those  he  wishes,  but  he  must  do  so  at  his  own 
expense.  ^ 

**  Q.  My  neighbour  has  a  good  cow  for  sale,  cheap,  and  I  would  like 
to  buy  it  but  have  not  the  money.  Will  the  trustees  buy  it  for  me  and 
allow  me  to  pay  for  it  on  time  ? 

'*  A.  Yes,  under  certain  conditions.  If  your  application  has  already 
been  accepted- the  trustees  will  send  some  one  to  see  the  cow,  and  if  their 
report  concerning  her  is  favoiurable  she  will  be  bought  for  you. 

"  Q.     How  many  cows  will  the  association  buy  for  one  person  ? 

V  A.  There  is  nothing  to  limit  the  number  provided  the  applicant 
shows  he  has  pastiure  and.  feed  for  them  and  can  give  proper  security.  The 
intention  is  not  to  buy  whole  herds  for  any  one  person  but  rather  a  few 
head,  and  give  the  farmers  who  need  assistance  a  start. 

"  Q.     I  like  Jersey  cattle  :  will  the  trustees  help  me  to  get  them  ? 

"  A.  When  the  present  plan  was  inaugurated  it  was  decided  to  re- 
strict the  time  payments  to  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle  only.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  fhere  were  more  of  these  in  the  county,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  them  and  make  this  a  centre  for 
these  breeds.  If  however  you  can  pay  cash  they  will  help  you  to  get  any 
breed  of  dairy  cattle  that  you  wish. 

"  Q.  I  have  the  money  and  intend  to  pay  cash  for  my  stock :  what 
advantage  is  there  in  buying  through  the  association  ? 

"  A.  The  advantages  to  you  are  these :  you  get  cheaper  transporta- 
tion rates  because  the  stock  is  shipped  in  car-load  lots  ;  you  also  have  the 
services  of  an  expert  judge  of  dairy  cattle,  free  of  charge,  to  assist  in  the 
selection  of  your  stodk. 

"  Q.  I  do  not  like  to  give  a  chattel  mortgage  on  anjrthing :  will 
the  trustees  accept  my  note  if  some  responsible  person  would  sign  it  with 
me  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  the  trustees  will  accept  a  note  if  it  has  a  good  endorsement, 
and  not  require  a  chattel  mortgage.  The  only  object  of  the  mortgage 
is  to  secure  the  note  and  protect  the  guarantors,  as  far  as  possible. 

"  Q.  I  am  anxious  to  raise  beef  cattle.  Will  the  trustees  help  me  to 
obtain  them  and  allow  time  payments  ? 

"  A.  No.  The  trustees  have .  received  their  instructions  to  buy 
only  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cattle,  either  grades  or  registered,  and  allow 
payment  on  time. 

"  Q.  I  would  like  to  pay  for  my  cattle  in  payments  six  months  apart, 
rather  than  monthly.     Could  that  be  arranged  ? 

"  A.  Yes.  The  plan  of  monthly  payments  is  not  ironclad,  and 
we  will  try  to  accommodate  those  who,  for  good  reasons,  desire  some 
other  method  of  payment. 
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"  Q.  Is  it  always  possible  to  get  exactly  the  kind  of  stock  everyone 
wants  ? 

"  A.  Sometimes  it  is  very  possible  and  in  certain  instances  it  may 
be  impossible.  Where  such  difficulty  is  encountered  the  men  who  are 
buying  use  their  own  best  judgement  and  get  as  near  as  possible  what 
the  applicant  desires. 

"  Q.  If  I  do  not  like  the  stock  when  it  arrives  will  I  be  compelled 
to  accept  it  ? 

"  A.  Yes.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  application  and  agreement 
you  are  bound  to  accept  the  cattle  when  they  arrive.  The  trustees  are 
your  agents  and  you  must  take  the  stock  they  get  for  you. 

"  Q.     How  much  commission  is  charged  for  buying  the  stock  ? 

"  A.  None  whatever.  In  addition  to  the  actual  cash  expenses  of 
getting  the  stock  and  delivering  them,  a  charge  of  two  dollars  per  head 
is  made,  to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  printing,  postage,  interest  on  mo- 
ney used  on  buying  the  cattle,  etc.  In  time  this  may  possibly  create  a 
small  reserve  that  could  be  used  to  pay  any  losses  that  might  occur. 

"  Q.  Isn't  there  a  danger  of  tuberculosis  when  stock  is  shipped 
from  so  many  farms  in  different  sections  of  the  State  ? 

"  A.  None  whatever  :  the  cattle  are  all  tested  for  tuberculosis  before 
being  shipped  ". 

The  following  is  the-  form  of  "  application  for  time  payment  "  : 

"  The  undersigned  hereby  applies  to trustees  appointed  by 

the  Marinette  County  Advancement  Association,  for  the  loan  of  ....  , 
dollars,  or  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase ....  cows ,  .  . . .  heifers  and  one 
male  ....  years  old. 

"  The  breed  to  be 

"  The  following  is  a  true  statement  of  the  imdersigned's  resources 
and  liabilities : 

Resources,  Liabililies. 

Description Amount  owing $ 

Acres  land  cleared  ...  To  whom  ? 

Value « 

Acres  partly  cleared  .   .  Nature  of  security  ? 

Value « 

Acres  wild 

Value % 

Horses  and  cattle,  value  .  $ 
Machinery  ...»  $ 
Other  resources  .      »        $ 

"  I.  The  Undersigned  For  Value  Received,  Hereby  agrees  to  pay 
said  Trustees,  oY  their  order,  on  or  before  three  years  from  this  date,  the 
sum  required  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  animal  purchased  by  him,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  interest  payable  semi-annually,  such 
obligation  to  be  evidenced  by  a  promissory  note  to  the  undersigned. 
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"  2.  The  Undersigned  Further  Agrees,  to  pay  to  said- Trustees  or  their 
assigns  at  stated  intervals  each  month  not  less  than ....  per  month  for 
each  animal  so  purchased  by  him  until  the  aforesaid  sum  and  interest  is 
fully  paid. 

"  3.  The  Undersigned  Further  Agrees,  to  breed  the  cows  and  heifers 
so  purchased  to  a  registered  sire  of  tiie  same  breed. 

"  4.  The  Undersigned  Further  Agrees,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
said  stun  and  interest  and  the  perf omance  of  this  agreement,  by  a-promis- 
sory  note  and  a  chattel  mortgage  to  said  trustees  upon  the  animals  so  pur- 
chased and  the  following  additional  security 

"  5.  The  Undersigned  Further  Agrees,  To  accept  the  animals  that 
are  purchased  for  and  dehvered  to  him  by  the  trustees  hereunder  and  pay 
for  the  same  as  herein  provided. 

"  .  .  .  .  Animals  will  be  labelled  at  time  of  purchase  and  delivered 
to  party  ordering  same  at  point  designated  by  trustees.  Upon  deUvery 
the  purchaser  shall  pay  to  the  Trustees  the  original. cost  of  the  animals 
together  with  the  expense  of  purchasing  and  delivering  of  said  animals . . . ". 


*** 


2.  NORTH  CAROI,INA  RURAI,  BANKS.  —  The  Country  Gentleman.  Philadelphia,  9  Decem- 
ber 1916. 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  establish,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  rural  credit  unions.  Short-term  loans  are  made  to  farmers 
at  six  per  cent,  interest. 

These  rural  banks  are  modelled  on  the  country  banks  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  loans  are  restricted  to  purposes  of  acquiring  land  and  making 
farm  improvements.  The  initial  North  Carolina  society  was  organized  at 
Lowe's  Grove,  Durham  Country,  on  20  January.  .  Since  then  six  sim- 
ilar dubs  have  been  created.  The  marketing  division  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agrictdture  controls  the  unions  and  a  superintendent  has  been 
employed  as  whole-time  officer. 

A  recent  monthly  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  these  banks  makes 
this  composite  showing :  membership,  252  farmers ;  depositors,  38 ;  pay- 
ments on  shares,  $1,763.20;  deposits,  $1,654.68;  loans,  $3,203.05;  nmnber 
of  borrowers,  35 ;  rediscounts,  $1,290.00 ;  cash  in  banks,  $1,597.89 ; 
total  resources,    $4,883.70. 

While  the  chief  aim  of  the  unions  is  to  escape  payment  of  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest  on  loans  for  farm  improvements,  co-operative  effort  in 
other  fields  is  encouraged.  The  Lowe's  Grove  Union  reports  a  purchase  of 
114.3  tons  of  fertilizers  for  a  cash  payment  of  $3,050.02  The  saving  effected 
by  the  members  of  the  tmion  by  buying  co-operatively  instead  of  at  the 
prevailing  community  prices  was  $667.43.  Drowning  (Seek,  another  credit 
tmion,  reports  "  the  purchase  of  a  carload  of  cottonseed  meal  co-operatively 
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by  eight  members.  They  got  the  same  prices  and  discoimts  that  the  richest 
man  of  the  biggest  plantation  in  the  State  could  get  ". 

Neighbouring  dty  banks  and  deposits  of  members  are  the  sources  of 
revenue  of  the  rural  banks.  The  tmion  is  empowered  to  borrow  money 
from  any  source,  provided  such  indebtedness  do  not  exceed  the  capital, 
surplus  and  reserve  fund. 

Essentially  the  plan  is  as  follows :  members  of  the  society  in  need  of 
financial  aid  make  application  to  the  finance  committee,  composed  of 
farmer  members.  Loans  are  pledged  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  without 
commission,  on  property  as  security.  Tenant  farmers  obtain  loans  on 
securing  the  indorsement  of  their  landlords.  The  farmer  buys  his  supplies 
for  cash  according  to  the  plan  of  the  co-opefative  society. 
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Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


CHILE. 


THE  FIRST  THRIFT  CONFERENCE  AND   THE  SAVINGS 
BANKS  OF  CHII.E. 


SOURCES : 

BORROS  BoRGoAo  (I/>iils) '.  I«as  Cajas  de  Ahorros  (Savings  Banks).  Communicated  to  the  First 

Thirft  Conference.  La  Informacion  (organ  of  the  savings  banks),  Nos.  i  to  7,  Santiago, 

April  to  October  1916. 
Romero  Herrera  (Alberto) :  I<as  Cajas  de  Ahorros  (Savings  Banks).  Antecedents,  Chilian 

Regime,   Conclusions.  Communicated  to  the  same  conference.   La  Informacidnf   No.&, 

Santiago,  November  191 6. 
Arcb,  I^eoncio  :  hos  rcsultados  lejanos  de  las  Cajas  de  Ahorros  (The  Far-Reaching  Effects 

of  Savings  Banks).  La  Informacidn,  No.  5,  Santiago,  August  191 6. 
BA£2^  EsPifiEiRA  (Agustin)  :  Xjo  que  significa  la  Foblaci6n  agricola  de  Graneros  {What  the 

Agricultural  Colony  of  Granero  represents).  La  InforfHaci6n,^o.  i,  Santiago,  April  1916. 
£l  Mercuric,  journal  of  Santiago,  years  1915  and  1916. 


Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the  importance  acquired  in  recent 
years  by  savings  banks  in  Chile.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  nqtice 
in  this  Review  the  influence  of  these  institutions  on  the  development  of 
mortgage  credit  in  the  country  (i).  The  importance  of  Chilian  savings 
banks  becomes  however  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Chile  is  not  an  exclusively  mining  country  but  eminently  one  of  agricul- 
ture and  colonization,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  capital  accumulated 
in  these  banks  emanates  from  the  rural  districts.  The  actiivity  of  the 
savings  banks  is  therefore  largely  directed  towards  procuring  advantages 
for  the   niral  population. 

(i)  See  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  March  and   April   I9i3f 
pp.  93,  109. 
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The  development  realized  in  spite  of  their  youth  by  the  Chilian  sav- 
ings banks,  and  their  wish  to  justify  as  completely  as  possible  the  coun- 
try's* confidence  and  esteem,  caused  a  meeting  or  congress  of  representa- 
tives of  all  such  banks  in  the  republic  to  be  held  at  Santiago  towards  the 
end  of  1915.  Its  labours  lasted  into  the  first  week  of  1916.  In  this  First 
Thrift  Conference  the  work  of  recapitidatiug  the  results  obtained  by  the 
various  banks,  from  a  historical  and  an  economic  point  of  view,  was  under- 
taken ;  and  the  method  by  which  their  development  and  progress  could  be 
facilitated,  allowing  for  increasing  public  support,  was  studied.  With 
this  object  the  meeting  approved  the  formation  of  new  services  especially 
beneficial  to  small  saving  and  therefore  to  the  working  classes.  Some 
of  them  haye  already  been  at  work  in  the  banks  since  the  last  months 
of  191 6.  We  will  explain  their  organization  when  we  have  briefly  re- 
produced some  of  the  data  as  to  the  activity  and  evolution  of  Chilian 
savings  banks  which  were  placed  before  the  meeting. 


§  I.  Devei.oi»ment  and  evolution  of  savings  banks. 


In  the  article  to  which  we  have  already  referred  the  origin  and  orga- 
nization of  Chilian  savings  banks  are  explained  (i).  We  will  here  give 
some  data  as  to  their  activity  and  their  character. 

We  would  recall  that  the  pioneer  savings  bank  of  Chile  was  that  of 
Santiago,  founded  on  6  September  1884  on  the  initiative  of  the  Mortgage 
Credit  Bank.  The  law  constituting  the  latter  provides  (art.  126)  that 
"  when  the  reserve  fund  is  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  objects  specified  by  the 
law  the  council  will  assign  its  receipts  in  delayed  interest  to  the  assistance 
and  encouragement  of  the  savings  banks  which  are  founded  and  which, 
by  the  terms  of  their  by-laws,  must  invest  their  funds  in  letters  of  credit ". 

There  had,  it  is  true,  already  been  attempts  to  institute  savings  banks 
in  Chile  ;  but  these  attempts  had  failed,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  hitherto 
their  sole  result  had  been  to  provoke  the  suspicion  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  this  fact  must  be  ascribed  the  prudence  with  which  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  institution  was  undertaken,  and  the  measures  of  foresight 
and  guarantee  by  which  it  was  safeguarded. 

The  Savings  Bank  of  Santiago  was  placed  tmder  the  auspices  of  the 
Moitgage  Credit  Bank,  the  latter's  managing  council  being  responsible 
for  its  administration  and  superintendence.  The  Mortgage  Credit  Banks 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  savings  bank  the  necessary  capital  (50,000 
pesos)  (2)  for  the  constitution  of  its  reserve  fund  and  its  guarantee  fund, 
and  further  allotted  to  it  an  annual  grant  with  which  to  meet  all  costs 
of  management.     On  these  terms  the  Savings  Bank  of  Santiago  was  orga- 

(i)  See  the  article,  already  dted,  in  our  issue  for  April  191 3. 
(2)  I  peso  of  gold  =  1. 512  5  at  par. 
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nized  as  a  private  establishment  under  the  general  law  of  22  August  1861, 
and  it  formed  a  corporation  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  27  June  1884  which 
approved  its  by-laws. 

In  order  to  extend  the  advantage  of  thrift  to  other  provinces  and 
encourage  it  throughout  the  countr\%  the  council  of  the  Mortgage  Credit 
Bank  accepted  from  the  government  a  further  charge  to  form  other  say- 
ings banks  in  different  towns,  with  the  help  of  sums  supplie<i  for  such  end 
by  the  State.  New  banks  were  thus  founded  between  1901  and  1910  in 
Valparaiso,  I(|ui«iue,  Concepci6n,  Antofagasta,  Talca,  Chilian,  Valdivia, 
Serena,  Curic6,  Temuco,  Tacua  and  San  Felipe. 

As  the  activity  and  the  working  of  these  establishments  won  complete 
approval,  the  public  authority  prescribed  by  the  law  of  22  August  1910 
that  all  those  in  existence  and  all  which  should  in  future  be  constituted 
should  be  grouped  in  a  single  institution  called  the  National  Savings  Bank. 
Its  direction  was  entrusted  to  the  council  of  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank  ; 
it  received  complete  administrative  autonomy  and  full  liberty  to  organize 
its  activity. 

We  should  note  however  that  this  fusion  did  not  affect  the  Savings 
Bank  of  Santiago  which  continued  to  do  business  within  the  province  from 
which  it  took  its  name  in  the  most  complete  independence  of  the  National 
Savings  Bank,  although  it  frlfilled  the  latter's  function  of  a  central  bank 
within  Santiago  province  where  it  reigned  exclusively.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  there  are  now  two  organs  of  thrift  in  Chile  :  the  Savings  Bank 
of  Santiago,  a  private  establishment ;  and  the  official  National  Savings 
Bank.  The  two  are  absolutely  independent  of  each  other,  but  generally  • 
act  in  agreement  in  order  to  encourage  thrift  and  popularize  its  principles. 
Moreover  both  are  directed  by  the  managing  council  of  the  mortgage  cre- 
dit bank. 

Since  1911,  that  is  since  its  formation,  the  National  Savings  Bank 
has  founded  central  offices  at  Rancagua,  Canquenes,  Linares,  Angeles, 
Asoino  and  Puerto  Monti ;  and  these  make,  together  with  those  founded 
in  the  preceding  period,  a  total  of  eighteen  central  offices.  In  addition 
tliirty-five  branch  offices  and  many  post-office  agencies  are  active  in  the 
country. 

Since  the}^  have  been  founded  the  Chilian  savings  banks  have  always 
conducted  their  business  with  perfect  regularity.  Their  administrative 
council,  which  has  most  extensive  powers,  has  reformed  and  modified  their 
organization  with  a  view  to  a  better  discharge  of  their  tasks. 

At  first  the  by-laws  allowed  deposits  to  be  invested  only  in  letters  of 
credit  of  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank.  This  investment  seemed  at  first 
to  be  justified  because  it  fulfilled  the  legal  provision  authorizing  this  in- 
stitution to  employ  its  funds  for  the  encouragement  of  savings  banks. 

But  subsequently,  in  order  to  allow  depositors  to  utilize  their  depo- 
sits rapidly  as  a  means  of  becoming  landowners,  and  also  in  order  to  encou- 
rage the  formation  of  small  holdings,  the  administrative  council  made  the 
decision  —  still  recent  —  that  deposits  may  also  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  properties  to  be  ceded  immediately  to  depositors,  on  certain  conditions. 
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As  the  savings  banks  have  never  fixed  a  minimum  for  deposits  all 
workmen  and  artisans  may  bring  them  their  savings,  however  modest. 
For  this  purj^ose  savings  stamps  and  money-boxes  have  been  instituted. 
The  stamps  are  sold  at  0.20,  i  and  5  pesos  ;  and  are  placed  in  special  books 
which  are  presented  in  order  that  they  may  be  converted  into  deposits. 

The  Savings  Banks  of  Chile  use  for  their  business  non-transferable 
savings-bank  books,  and  have  opened  two  classes  of  current  accounts  — 
those  repayable  at  sight  and  those  for  fixed  terms  and  on  conditions. 
Certain  restrictions  as  to  available  sums  and  the  orders  which  may  be 
issued  are  imposed  with  regard  to  the  former.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  is  paid  on  savings  deposits. 

Savings  banks  are^exempt  in  Chile  from  the  payment  of  the  tax  on 
stamped  paper  and  the  stamp  tax,  as  from  taxes  on  the  postal  orders  the 
send.  They  pay  no  postage  on  their  postal  and  telegraphic  correspon- 
dence. 


§  2.  The  activity  and  the  different  services  of  the  banks. 


The  development  of  the  business  of  the  Chilian  savings  banks  was  at 
first  somewhat  slow,  but  was  afterwards  accelerated  —  especially  during 
the  last  five  years  —  so  that  the  lack  of  initial  speed  has  been  outweighed. 
Thus  thirty-two  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  San- 
tiago the  banks  at  work  in  the  country  have  a  total  sum  in  deposits  of 
107,415,241  pesos,  corresponding  to  604,420  savings-bank  books. 

In  view  of  this  diversity  in  the  intensity  of  the  development  of  their 
business,  the  activity  of  the  banks  may  be  divided  into  two  periods  —  one 
of  weak  development  lasting  from  the  foundation  of  the  Savings  Bank  of 
Santiago  to  the  constitution  of  the  National  »Savings  Bank,  and  one  of  in- 
tense development  lasting  from  the  time  of  that  constitution  until  the 
present  day.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  increased  activity  is  due  solely 
to  the  National  Savings  Bank,  for  the  development  of  the  Santiago  bank 
is  perhaps  more  considerable  in  the  second  period.  It  is  however  true 
that  the  constitution  of  the  national  bank  was  coincident  with  the  win- 
ning by  savings  banks  of  public  favour,  and  responded  to  the  consequent 
demand  ;  and  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of  theii  most  active  period.  • 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  deposits  in  these  two 
periods,  for  every  five  years  and  for  every  year,  respectively. 
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The  Deposits  and  the  Savings-bank  Books  of  the  Savings  Banks, 


On  31 

December 

of 
Saotiago 

National  Savings  ' 
Bank 

Total 

for 

the  two  institutions 

Books 

Deposits 

Books 

Deposits 

Books 

Deposits 

1884 
1889 
1894 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1910 
191 1 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 

- 

861 
15,124 
32.742 
41,708 

60,299 
85,640 
91,685 
112,232 
132,649 
153,066 
165.815 
177,481 

pesos 

76.225 

1,733,429 
3,642,787 

3,429,917 
5,296,613 
12,055,063 
14,335,451 
20,933,019 
25,439.913 
29,427,391 
32,523.431 
35,213,213 

206,145 
256,181 
304,164 
359,622 
'  396,488 
426,948 

pesos 

19,525,874 
26,301,754 
40,088,069 
57,032,670 
62,327,057 
72,202,028 

297,830 
368,413 
436,813 
512,688 
562,303 
604,429 

pesos 

33,861,325 
47,234,773 
65,427,982 
86,460,061 
94.850,488 
107.415,241 

These  figures  give  rise  to  several  observations.  It  is  seen  that  those 
having  reference  to  the  Savings  Bank  of  Santiago  show  a  larger  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  number  of  savings-bank  books  than  in  the  amount 
of  deposits,  while  the  converse  is  true  of  those  referring  to  the  National 
Savings  Bank.  Hence  it  may  be  deduced  that  working  people  deposit 
small  savings  more  largely  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  establishment 
On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  from  the  time  of  its  constitution  the  ser-  ^ 
vices  of  the  National  Savings  Bank  were  —  by  its  branches  and  agencies 
and  the  post-offices  —  made  available  for  the  rural  population,  and  the 
fact  that  the  total  sum  of  deposits  for  the  whole  country  is  increasing  con- 
siderably, allow  the  conclusion  that  this  increase  is  greatly  due  to  an  in- 
flux of  deposits  from  rural  districts. 

The  most  important  point  brought  out  by  the  figures  is  however  that 
a  certain  habit  of  saving  has  been  little  by  little  acqvured  by  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  there  is  absolute  confidence  in  the  investment  offered  by  sav- 
ings banks  to  capital  and  certainty  as  to  their  sotmdness.  '  As  regards 
the  employment  of  funds  they  are  converted  into  first  class  commercial 
values  or  into  real  estate,  on  behalf  of  the  depositors. 

The  repajmient  of  deposits  is  subject  to  no  risks :  the  banks  make 
no  difficulty  about  reimbursements  —  so  long  of  course  as  the  term  of  deposit 
has  been  exhausted.  Up  to  the  present  —  even  during  the  periods  of  eco- 
nomic crisis  through  which  the  country  has  passed  —  the  savings  banks 
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have  not  deferred  payments  and  reimbursements.  It  is  even  a  fact  that 
during  these  periods  there  has  not  only  been  no  diminution  but  also  a  slight 
intensification  of  the  movement  of  deposits.  During  the  months  of  1914, 
which  were  characterized  by  general  cautiousness  and  the  paralysis  of  bu- 
siness and  of  agricultural  and  industrial  work,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war,  the  savings  banks  had  to  repay  the  deposits  of  many  imem- 
ployed  labourers  and  workmen.  This  demonstrated  completely  to  the 
whole  working-class  population  the  advantages  they  could  derive  from 
the  banks  in  times  of  famine  and  umemplo5Tiient.  The  banks  were  able 
to  meet  the  withdrawals .  without  any  moratorium.  General  confidence 
in  them  was  strengthened;  and  the  remarkable  circumstance  was  produced 
that  at  this  abnormal  time  the  increase  of  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the 
centre  and  south  not  only  compensated  for  the  important  withdrawals 
from  the  banks  of  the  north  —  in  consequence  of  the  crisis  in  the  saltpetre 
industr}''  —  but  caused  the  total  business  of  the  year  to  show  considerable 
improvement  on  that  of  1913,  as  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  table. 

The  reserve  funds  accumulated  by  these  two  institutions,  the  San- 
tiago Bank  and  the  National  Bank,  amount  to  3,361,234  pesos.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  annual  profits  begin  to  reach  a  considerable  sum,  the 
administrative  council  of  the  bank  hopes  the  time  is  not  distant  at  which 
their  reserves  will  enable  them  directly  to  advance  social  progress  in  the 
country  and  the  development  of  its  wealth. 

The  management  of  the  banks  has  modified  their  organization  where- 
ver experience  has  made  this  advisable  in  view  of  the  constant  progress. 
Deposits  on  current  account  with  a  special  service  of  cheques  have  been 
introduced,  as  a  complement  to  the  ordinary  savings  deposits  which  bear 
interest  at  a  higher  rate  but  which  are  limited  in  amount  and  subject  to 
certain  rules.  Thanks  to  these  deposits  on  current  accoimt  the  small 
proprietor,  small  tradesman  or  manufacturer  who  has  a  deposit  in  a  sav- 
ings bank  can  also  deposit  his  other  fimds  there,  thus  localizing  the  move- 
ment of  his  business.  The  usefulness  of  deposits  of  this  class  compen- 
sates for  the  costs  entailed  by  small  savings  deposits,  and  allows  moreover 
the  accounts  called  privileged  to  enjoy  a  special  rate  of  interest. 

In  all  the  offices  of  Chilian  savings  banks  a  service  of  cheques  payable 
at  sight  and  of  telegraphic  orders  has  been  established.  The  service  of 
savings  stamps  exists  throughout  the  country  and  aims  at  collecting 
savings  less  than  ten  pesos  in  amount.  Post  offices  and  thrift  among  school- 
children are  responsible  for  popularizing  this  device.  The  money-boxes 
have  also  been  very  well  received,  8,000  of  them  having  been  distributed 
in  four  years. 


§  3.  Measures  favouring  the  working  class  in  towns 

AND  in   the   country. 

The  work  accomplished  for  the  working  class  by  the  savings  banks 
of  Chile  is  not  limited  to  the  direct  encouragement  they  give  to  popular 
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thrift,  nor  their  indirect  action  in  favour  of  credit,  but  has  also  other 
foims  and  aims  at  procuring  as  much  well-being  as  possible  for  working 
people  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country. 

Therefore  side  by  side  with  the  services  of  which  we  have  briefly  spo- 
ken, and  which  are  peculiar  to  savings  banks,  there  are  forms  of  activity 
which  in  a  measure  enter  into  the  same  sphere  and  which  complete  these 
services  by  rendering  it  possible  for  the  himibler  classes  of  society  to  uti- 
lize more  rapidly  and  more  profitably  the  fruits  of  their  economy  and  their 
thiift. 

The  first  initiative  of  this  kind  dates  from  1909  and  consisted  in  the 
building  of  hygienic  and  cheap  houses  for  depositors  in  the  Savings  Bank 
of  Santiago.  This  bank  bought  lots  of  land  in  various  workmen's  quar- 
ters in  Santiago  and  began  to  build  houses  on  a  general  plan,  making 
allowance  for  the  especial  needs  of  each  quarter.  When  the  building  was 
completed  the  bank  proceeded  to  sell  the  houses  to  its  depositors  on  the 
following  terms :  a  cash  payment  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  house 
at  the  time  of  entry  into  possession,  and  the  payment  of  the  balance  — 
namely  75  per  cent.  —  in  monthly  instalments  usually  spread  over  fifteen 
years  and  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  house. 

In  1 911  and  191 2  eighty-eight  cottages  were  thus  built  on  four  lots 
of  land  in  the  Huemul  quarter  :  they  represented  a  value  of  1,106,000  pe- 
sos and  were  sold  by  the  savings  bank  to  its  depositors.  The  results  ob- 
tained in  the  Huemul  quarter  decided  the  council  to  continue  this  work, 
undertaking  new  building  in  the  Nunoa,  Providencia,  Arenida  and  Paz 
quarters. 

For  the  group  of  dwellings  constructed  in  the  Huemul  quarter  the 
formation  has  recently  been  begun  of  an  institution  of  public  benefit  which 
—  according  to  the  plan  we  have  been  able  to  inspect  —  will  comprise  a 
maternity  home,  a  milk  depot,  a  children's  hospital,  a  children's  home,  a 
model  conventillo  (i),  etc.  This  will  certainly  render  valuable  service  to 
the  many  working-class  families  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Another  measure  belonging  to  the  same  category  was  applied  in  1909 
In  that  year  the  administrative  council  decided  to  open  a  special  branch  of 
the  Savings  Bank  of  Santiago  which  should  facilitate  the  purchase  of  land 
by  its  depositors.  Special  rules  for  the  business  of  this  section  provide 
that  when  a  depositor  wishes  to  acquire  a  property  he  nmst  appear  before 
the  administrative  body  of  the  bank  and  specify  the  terms  on  which  an 
estate  is  offered  to  him.  The  bank  then  studies  antecedents,  examines 
titles,  has  the  property  valued,  and  buys  it  ~  paying  the  whole  price  in 
cash  —  if  it  deem  the  transaction  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  depositor. 
It  then  resells  the  property  to  him,  he  paying  only  a  small  sum  in  cash 
and  the  rest  in  monthly  instalments  which  are  graduated  to  cover  a  sufii- 


(i)  The  conventillos  are  agglomeraUons  of  many  small  dwellings,  usually  more  or  less  in- 
sanitary and  uncomfortable,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  employees  of  farms. 
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cieutly  long  period  and  comprise  interest  and  amortization  (i).  Proper- 
ties which  are  the  object  of  these  transactions  must  be  free  from  all  bur- 
dens. The  section  for  the  purchase  of  properties  has  thus,  since  it  was 
Constituted,  sold  more  than  400  holdings  in  real  estate  of  which  the  value 
is  more  than  7,000,000  pesos. 

finally,  following  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  council  and  in 
the  interest  of  small  rural  property,  the  bank  decided  in  1910  to  buy  an 
area  of  232  hectares  (2)  which  adjoined  the  station  of  the  State  railways 
at  Graneros,  in  order  to  divide  it  and  resell  it  in  parcels,  converted  into 
small  model  farms  or  as  bare  land,  and  to  adopt  the  procedure  followed 
in  the  case  of  the  properties  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Having  noticed  this  enterprise  of  the  savings  banks  which  aims  solely 
at  procuring  advantages  for  the  rural  working-class  population,  we  will 
now  speak  of  the  colonist  group  called  the  "  agiicultural  colony  of  Grane- 
ros ".  As  has  been  said  its  land  has  an  area  of  232  hectares  which  were 
bought  for  551,000  pesos.  Seventeen  hectares  were  at  once  resold  to  a 
purchaser  who  intended  to  instal  a  large,  establishment  for  the  exercise 
of  various  nural  industries  and  for  giving  advice  to  the  colonists.  The 
land  remaining  available  —  215  hectares  —  has  been  divided  into  lots 
of  about  one  hectare  each  which  are  still  being  sold.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  them  have  been  sold  hitherto. 

(l)  The  period  is  generally  eleven  years  and  seven  months.    The  puichasen-Tepay  their 
debt  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  as  follows : 


Value  of  the  Property 
pesos 

sum  10  DC  paia 
in  Caah 

peso* 

Monthly  Inrtalments 
pesos 

1,000 

150 

8.50 

2,000 

300 

17.00 

3,000 

450 

25.50 

4,000 

600 

34.00 

5,000 

750 

42.50 

6,000 

900 

51.00 

7,000 

1,050 

59.50 

8,000 

1,200 

68.00 

9,000 

1,350 

76.50 

10,000 

1,500 

85.00 

11,000 

2,200 

88.00 

12,000 

2,400 

96.00 

13,000         ^ 

2,600 

104.00 

14,000 

2,800 

112.00 

15,000 

3,000 

120.00 

16,000 

3,200 

128.00 

17.000 

3,400 

136.00 

18,000 

3,600 

144.00 

19,000 

3,800 

152.00 

20,000 

4,000 

160.00 

(2)  I  hectare  =*  2.47  acres. 
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This  agricultural  settlement  places  small  farming  properties  within 
the  reach  of  the  rural  proletariat.  The  colony  is  provided  with  large  ave- 
nues, special  plantations,  an  adequate  system  of  irrigation,  ditches  for 
outflow  and  drainage,  captations  of  underground  waters,  installations 
of  drinking  water  and  electric  light,  a  farm  school  for  practical  instruction 
as  to  growing  all  crops,  a  chair  of  theoretical  agricultuie,  model  stables, 
etc :  —  in  a  word  all  that  contributes  to  the  agricultural  labourer's  intel- 
lectual development  and  the  improvement  of  his  social  position. 

This  colony  has  its  special  savings  bank  as  have  all  those  formed  by 
the  Chilian  savings  banks. 

§  4.  New  services  of  the  banks  organized  in  accordance 

WITH  the  RESOI^UTION  OF  THE  FIRST  TilRIFT  CONFERENCE. 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  a  congress  of  representa- 
tives of  all  savings  banks  in  Chile,  called  the  First  Thrift  Conference,  met 
at  Santiago  in  December  1915.  Its  object  was  .to  study  methods  which 
would  allow  an  even  better  response  to  public  trust  and  esteem  by  a  multi- 
plication of  the  advantages  provided  by  savings  banks,  and  to  intensify 
the  propaganda  of  thrift  as  much  as  possible  by  giving  it  a  uniform  orien- 
tation. 

Various  new  departments  having  such  object  were  proi)osed  and 
examined  by  the  representatives  of  the  savings  banks.  Some  of  them 
have  been  adopted  and  are  now  at  work ;  others  will  soon  become  actual. 
We  will  attempt  briefly  to  explain  the  principal  of  them. 

In  the  first  place  the  conference  studied  with  much  interest  the  for- 
mation of  capital  becoming  due  after  a  certain  period  and  of  old-age  annui- 
ties, problems  which  are  very  important  to  social  thrift ;  and  it  decided 
unanimously  to  constitute  two  services  ad  hoc  in  banks  receiving  deposits, 
in  order  to  form  a  capital  of  savings  and  to  constitute  an  annuity  or  pen- 
sion falling  due  after  a  period.  The  savings  and  annuity  bonds  which  ful- 
fil these  two  objects  were  instituted  on  the  initiative  of  the  conference. 

Before  we  examine  these  bonds  we  must  state  that  they  are  non- 
transferable and,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  exempt  from  seizure. 

They  belong  to  two  classes,  according  to  whether  the  capital  is  formed 
by  a  single  deposit  or  weekly  deposits.  In  the  former  case  they  may  fall 
due  in  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twentyor  twenty-five  years  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  single  deposit,  as  follows : 

A)  Basis  7  %  %  annually. 

Falling  due  after  Sum  deposited 

5 pesos  61)5 

TO »     480 

15 ''  330 

20 )^     230 

25 »     160 
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When  the  sum  corresponding  to  one  of  these  five  periods  has  been 
deposited  the  bank  issues  to  the  depositor  a  savings  bond  of  i,ooo  pesos, 
payable  on  the  day  on  which  it  becomes  due.  If  the  depositor  die  before 
this  date  his  heir  can  hold  the  bond  for  the  remaining  period  or,  if  he  pre- 
fer, can  demand  liquidation.  In  the  latter  case  the  bank  will  pay  him  the 
deposited  sum,  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  a  year  up  to  the  day 
of  liquidation. 

The  savings  bond  constituted  byjweekly  deposits  is  issued  like  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  is  for  looo  pesos  falling  due  after  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years,  the  depositor  being  botmd  to  pay  the  following  sums 
half-yearly : 

B)  Basis .'  6  ^  %  annually, 

FlBlUng  due  Amount  of  t^*«i  »«««•«*. 

after  weekly  depo6it8  Total  payment* 

5 pesos    84  pesos     840 

10 35  700 

15 19.50  585 

20 12  480 

25 8  400 


Six  months  after  the  payment  of  the  last  weekly  deposit  the  bank 
will  pay  the  depositor  the  amount  of.  his  bond,  that  is  1000  pesos. 

If  any  person  acquiring  a  bond  of  this  description  make  his  weekly 
deposits  unpunctually  he  must  pay  interest  for  the  period  of  delay  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent.,  and  if  the  delay  is  for  more  than  eighteen  months  the 
bank  may  liquidate  the  operation.  In  this  case  however  it  repays  to  the 
bearer  of  the  bonds  the  sums  he  has  deposited,  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  up  to  the  day  of  liquidation.  If  he  die  his  heir  may  demand  a 
liquidation  or  continue  to  make  due  pa3rments.  In  either  case  the  pro- 
cedure is  that  applied  where  a  savings  bond  constituted  by  a  single  de- 
posit is  concerned. 

The  annuity  bond  produces  a  fixed  weekly  sum  for  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  in  return  for  the  deposit  of  a  given  sum 
which  buys  the  bond,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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Q)Basis7yi%. 


Number  of  yean 

for  which 

the  depositor  receives 

the  income 

Single  Deposit 
made  by  him 

Half-yearly  income 
pddtohhn 
by  the  bank 

Total  som  paid 
by  the  bank  during 
the  stipulated  period 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

5 

820 

100 

x,ooo 

lO 

1,390 

100 

2,000 

15 

1,785 

100 

3,000 

20 

2,055 

100 

4,000 

25 

2,245 

xoo 

5,000 

The  bank  b^ins  to  pay  the  income  six  months  after  the  deposit  has 
been  made.  It  is,  like  the  savings  bond,  non-transferable  and  exempt  by 
law  from  seizure. 

An  annuity  bond  can  be  bought  so  that  the  purchaser  receives  the 
income  after  a  period  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
instead  of  during  one  of  these  periods.  The  sum  deposited  of  course  varies 
considerably  in  each  case,  for  it  depends  on  the  number  of  years  which 
have  to  run  before  the  bank  has  to  begin  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  number 
for  which  it  is  payable.    The  following  table  shows  these  variations : 
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D)  Basis :  7  %  %  for  the  formation  of  the  capital  and  6  %  %  while 
the  income  is  payable. 
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The  new  enterprises  are  seen  to  be  exclusively  enterprises  of  thrift 
aiming  at  no  gain  :  the  bonds  representing  them  are  based  solely  on  com- 
pound interest. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  the  new  services  will  be  of  especial  benefit 
to  the  working  classes.  A  savings  bond  of  1000  pesos,  the  capital  of 
which  has  been  constituted  by  weekly  pa5mients  for  twenty  years,  requires 
a  deposit  of  12  pesos  every  six  months,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  every  workman,  however  humble,  since  it  involves 
a  saving  of  only  0.50  peso  a  week. 

The  other  services  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  research  and  delibe- 
rations of  the  First  Thrift  Conference,  which  will  shortly  become  active 
if  they  are  not  so  now,  are  :  a)  a  system  of  cheques  with  special  depositing 
forms  ;  b)  special  or  privileged  savings  accounts ;  c)  safes ,  and  d)  the 
organization  of  a  home  service  within  the  sphere  of  each  central  or  branch 
office.  The  list  of  these  services  indicates  their  nature  which  has  no  par- 
ticular interest  for  us.  They  will  however  give  a  certain  elasticity  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  savings  banks  where  the  most  modem  banking  opera- 
tions are  concerned. 

We  will  end  these  brief  notes  with  the  statement  that  the  First  Thrift 
Conference  proved  by  figures  and  data  the  importance  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Chilian  savings  banks.  The  figures  we  have  reproduced  show 
a  constant  and  increasing  rise  in  the  curve  representing  the  deposits 
received  by  this  bank.  It  has  been  possible  to  utilize  the  savings  for  the 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  thp  country  and  social  progress.  The  workmen's 
dwellings,  the  purchase  of  rural  properties,  the  formation  of  colonies  of 
small  proprietors,  and  the  new  services  and  commercial  schemes  show  that 
the  Chilian  savings  banks  have  left  behind  them  their  initial  phase  of  hesit- 
ation and  have  succeeded  in  centralizing  savings  which  will  doubtless 
serve  as  a  basis  to  the  future  economic  development  of  the  country. 
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BANCO  DE  SeGuros    DEL    Etado.    Sbouro  Hipotbcario.    (Insurance    Bank    of  the  State, 
Mortgage  Insurance).  Impr.  Juan  J.  Dornaleche.  Montevideo,  1916. 


§  I.  Preuminary  Remarks. 

The  growing  development  in  this  country  of  long-term  mortgage  oper- 
ations, thanks  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Uruguay 
and  other  similar  institutions,  has  given  birth  —  among  other  enterprises  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Insurance  (i)  —  to  a  scheme  foi  insurance  which  aims  at 
providing  for  the  payment  by  mortgagers,  in  the  case  of  their  death,  of  the 
interest  and  the  amortization  quotas  which  they  have  engaged  to  pay.  In 
other  words  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  a  method  of  avoiding  that 
the  heirs  of  a  mortgager,  generally  his  wife  and  children,  be  in  the  sad  neces- 
sity of  having  to  give  up  the  property  they  ha\'e  inherited  because  they  can- 
not continue  to  fulfil  the  mortgager's  engagements ;  of  avoiding,  that  is, 
that  they  inherit  not  a  property  but  a  debt  which  they  cannot  pay. 

The  State  Bank  of  Insurance  gave  attention  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, which  from  the  outset  it  considered  to  be  in  harmony  with  its  mission 
as  the  chief  agent  of  thrift  in  the  economy  and  society  of  Uruguay,  and  was 
forced,  in  forming  a  basis  for  insurance  of  this  type,  to  take  different  consi- 
derations into  account.  First  such  insurance  should  effectively  correspond 
to  the  ends  in  view  ;  secondly  its  cariff  should  be  so  low  that  the  payment  of 
the  premium  does  not  involve  a  sacrifice  for  those  pa3^ng  it ;  thirdly  the 
terms  should  be  brought  into  line  with  the  system  of  granting  financial 
facilities  otherwise  followed  by  the  bank  ;  and  fourthly  the  delay  before  pre- 
miums are  paid  should  be  ?.s  short  as  possible. 

In  order  to  understand  the  insurance  of  mortgage  debts  we  will  take 
a  concrete  example. 

A  married  man,  twenty-five  years  old,  having  limited  pecuniary  re- 
sources, buys  a  property  worth  3,000  pesos  (2)  but  has  only  1,500  pesos  at 

(i)  For  the  organization  and  operations  of  the  State  Bank  of  Insurance,  see  our  issue 
lor  March  1917,  page  35. 

(2)  I  peso  =  4.283  s.  at  par. 
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his  disposal.  He  mortgages  the  property  he  has  bought  for  the  remaining 
1,500  pesos,  the  loan  being  repayable  in  thirty  years. 

During  his  lifetime  he  pays  the  fixed  annual  instalments  punctually,  but 
after  six  years  he  dies.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  amortized  130.56 
pesos  which  is  to  say  that  at  his  death  he  still  owes  1369.44  pesos.  Can  hds 
family  still  fulfil  the  obligation  of  the  mortgage,  namely  make  an  an- 
nual payment  of  123.38  pesos  for  the  twenty-four  years  which  have  still 
to  run  before  the  obligation  is  cancelled  ?  There  would  not  be  this  doubt 
if  the  individual  in  question  had  guarded  against  the  eventuality  of  his  early 
death  by  insuring  his  mortgage,  in  the  manner  which  we  will  explain,  at 
the  same  time  as  he  mortgaged  his  property.  The  Insurance  Bank  would 
in  this  case  have  issued  a  policy  by  which  it  engaged  to  pay,  to  the  heir  or 
hdrs  named  therein,  a  sum  equal  to  that  needed  by  the  terms  of  the  mortgage 
to  pay  the  debt  remaining  a  burden  on  the  property  from  the  time  of  the 
mortgager's  death  until  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of  the  mortgage. 

Further  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  mortgage  in  question  that 
the  obligation  assumed  by  the  bank  remain  valid  in  spite  of  any  delay  of  the 
payments  by  the  mortgager  to  the  mortgagee,  and  in  spite  of  payments  in 
advance  which  he  may  have  made  or  his  sale  of  the  mortgaged  property. 
Thus  the  bank's  engagement  subsists  for  the  period  of  thirty  years  and  its 
effectiveness  cannot  in  any  way  be  lessened  within  this  period.  The  insu- 
rance is  therefore  essentially  a  life  insurance  lasting  for  thirty  years,  in 
virtue  of  which  —  in  relation  to  the  mortgage  which  gave  it  birth  —  the 
bank  must  pay  to  the  heirs  of  the  insured  person,  if  he  die  within  the  thirty 
years  and  whether  or  not  he  has  repaid  the  mortgage  debt  or  sold  the  pro- 
perty, the  amount  of  the  annual  payments  still  pending  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  other  words  if  the  mortgager  die  after  six  years  of  insurance,  as 
we  assumed  previously,  his  heirs  receive  the  sum  of  1369.44  pesos  even  if 
he  have  repaid  his  debt  or  sold  his  property. 

The  costs  accompanying  this  form  of  insurance  are  low,  as  is  shown  by 
the  tariff  which  we  give  below,  and  they  vary  with  the  amount  of  the  debt 
and  the  age  of  the  borrower.  In  the  case  already  cited  the  mortgager  in 
order  to  insure  his  debt  would  have  to  pay  one  premium  of  91.76  pesos  or 
the  following  annual  sums  : 

1st.  year       33.63    pesos 

2nd  " 26.91 

3rd.  " 20.19 

4th.  " 13.47        " 

5th.  " 6.75        " 

§  2.  Terms  of  insurance. 

The  following  are  the  principal  terms  of  the  policy  : 

a)  This  contract  is  in  force  from  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  single 
premium  or  the  first  of  the  five  annual  instalments  into  which,  if  the  con- 
tracting person  wish,  this  single  premium  can  be  divided. 
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If  the  insured  person  die  before  five  years  have  paSvSed  from  the  time 
at  which  the  contract  comes  to  have  force,  the  bank  will  deduct,  from  the 
amount  to  be  paid,  the  portion  of  the  premium  which  still  has  to  be  paid 
before  the  total  sum  of  the  single  premium  is  reached. 

b)  Only  long-term  mortgages,  constituted  in  conformity  with  the 
by-laws  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Uruguay  or  other  similar  organizations, 
can  be  the  objects  of  this  insurance. 

c)  If  it  be  discovered  at  any  time  that  the  true  age  of  the  insured  per- 
son is  less  than  his  age  as  declared  in  the  appHcation  which  was  the  basis 
of  his  policy,  and  if  his  tnie  age  be  more  than  fifty  or  the  difference  between 
his  declared  and  his  true  age  be  more  than  five  years,  the  insurance  will  be 
null  and  void  and  the  bank  will  not  be  obliged  to  repay  the  paid  premium. 
The  insured  person  or  his  heirs  must  prove  his  age  as  often  as  the  bank 
desire. 

d)  The  pohcy  makes  no  restrictions  as  to  travelling  and  place  of  re- 
sidence ;  but  the  insured  person  must  not  blow  up  rocks,  engage  in  mining 
or  diving  or  the  manufacture  of  inflammable  or  explosive  substances,  or 
make  aerial  ascents  without  first  notifying  the  bank  and  obtaining  its 
consent,  and  causing  the  bank  to  establish  that  the  premium  shall  still 
be  recoverable  and  the  policy  remain  in  force.  In  default  of  such  declara- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  an  accident  due  to  the  causes  here  cited,  the  insu- 
rance will  be  null  and  void,  and  the  insured  person  or  his  heirs  will  be  able 
to  claim  no  part  of  the  amount  of  premium  paid. 

e)  Military'  service  within  the  country'  or  for  its  defence  entails  no 
increase  of  the  premium  ;  but  military  service  for  a  foreign  nation  annuls 

.  the  insurance  so  that  the  insured  person  or  his  heirs  can  claim  no  part  of 
the  premium  paid. 

f)  In  the  case  of  suicide  the  insurance  is  annulled  and  the  bank 
repays  the  premium  or  the  annual  payments  it  has  received. 

e)  When  the  proofs  of  the  death  of  the  insured  person  have  been 
presented  and  the  bank  has  accepted  them,  the  bank  will,  according  to 
circumstances,  pay  or  credit  the  sum  due. 

h)  The  policy  will  be  annulled  if  the  contracting  person  omit  to  pay, 
when  it  falls  due,  any  one  of  the  annual  instalments  forming  an  integral  part 
of  the  single  premium  on  which  the  contract  is  based. 

We  give  below  the  tariff  fixed  by  the  bank  for  the  insurance  of  mortgage 
debts : 
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Amount  of  the  Premium  for  looo  pesos  insured  for  30  years. 


Age 

Single 

premium 

in 

pefloe 

Premium  paid  by  annual  Instalments  in  pesos 

of 
debtor 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Total 

of 

instalments 

years 

25 

60.17 

22.42 

17.94 

13.46 

8.98 

4.50 

67.30 

26 

64.39 

23.60 

18.88 

14.16 

9.44 

4.72 

70.80 

27 

67.61 

24.80 

19.80 

14.90 

9.90 

4.97 

74.37 

28 

70.83 

25.97 

20.78 

14.59 

10.40 

5.21 

77.95 

29 

74.05 

27.15 

21.72^ 

16.29 

10.86 

5.43 

81.45 

30. 

77.28 

28,33 

22.64 

16.98 

11.32 

5.69 

84.96 

31 

80.70 

29.59 

23.64 

17.73 

11.82 

5.95 

88.73 

32 

84.13 

30.86 

24.64 

18.48 

12.32 

6.20 

92.50 

33 

87.56 

32.11 

25.68 

19.26 

12.84 

6.42 

96.31 

34 

90.99 

33.36 

26.68 

20.01 

13.34 

6.68 

100.07 

35 

94.44 

34.62 

27.68 

20.76 

13.84 

6.94 

103.84 

36 

101.94 

37.39 

29.88 

22.41 

14.94 

7.49 

II2.II 

37 

109.45 

40.13 

32.08 

24.06 

16.04 

8.05 

120.36 

38 

115.96 

42.51 

34.00 

2550 

17.00 

8.51 

127.52 

39 

124.43 

45.63 

36.48 

27.36 

.     18.24 

9.15 

136.86 

40 

131.98 

48.39 

38.68 

29.01 

19.34 

9.71 

145.13 

41 

140.35 

51.46 

41.16 

30.87 

20.58 

10.30 

154.37 

42 

148.72 

54.53 

43.60 

32.70 

21.80 

10.93 

163.56 

43 

157.09 

57.61 

46.04 

34-53 

23.02 

".55 

172.55 

44 

165.46 

60.68 

48.52 

36.39 

24.26 

12.14 

181.99 

45 

173.85 

63.75 

50.91 

38.22 

25.48 

12.78 

191. 19 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  importance 
of  this  form  of  insurance  to  the  rural  population  of  a  colonists'  country 
like  Uruguay  where  mortgage  credit  plays  so  large  a  role. 
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Part  III:  Credit 


UNITED  STATES. 


FEDERAL  BANKS  AND  FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 


O^FiaAI,  SOURCES: 

An  Act  to  providb  for  the  establishment  of  Federal  reserve  banks,  to  furnish  an 
elastic  currency,  to  afford  bcbans  of  rediscounting  commercial  paper,  to  estab- 
lish a  more  effective  supervision  of  banking  in  the  united -states,  and  for  other 
PURPOSES.  Approved  23  December  1913.  Public,  N°  43,  63  D  Congiess. 

The  Federal  Farm  I/)AN  Act.  Approved  17  July  1916.  Senate,  Document  N®.  500,  64th.  Con- 
gress, ist  session. 

An  Act  to  amend  certain  sections  of  the  Act  entttled  "  Federal  reserve  Act  "  ap- 
proved 23  December  1913.  Approved  7  September  1916.  Public,  No.  270,  H.  R.  13391, 
64tli  Congress. 

Davis  (Andrew  Mc  Failand) :  The  Origin  of  the  National  Banking  System.  National  Monetary 
Commission.  Washington.  Government  Printing  Office.  1910. 

NOYES  (Alexander  Dana) :  History  of  the  National-Bank  Cuirency,  ibid.  1910. 

Holdsv^orth  (John  Thoin) :  The  Fitst  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United  States.  National 
Monetary  Commission,  ibid :  1910. 

National  Monetary  Commission.  Special  Rei)ort  from  the  Banks  of  the  United  States,  ibid. 
1909. 

OTHER  SOURCES: 

Sprague  (O.  M.  W.)  The  Fedeial  Reserve  Banking  System  in  Operation,  The  Quartetly  Jour- 
nal of  Economics,  Vol.  XXX,  N®  41,  August  1916,  Cambridge  (Mass)  U.  S.  A. 

MoiREAU  (August e) :  I^es  nouvelles  Banques  f6d6iales  aiix  Etats-Unis  [The  New  Federal  BaHk:> 
in  the  United  States),  Rivue  de  Pans,  24th  year,  N°  i.,  Paris,  i  January  1917. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  XXIV,  N»  10.,  Chicago,  December  1916. 

Financial  and  banking  organization  in  the  United  States,  certain  de- 
fects of  which  were  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  financial  experts  and  econo- 
mists and  were  thrown  into  relief  by  the  crisis  of  1907,  has  undergone  in 
recent  years  a  significant  transformation. 

Recurrent  and  multiplied  attempts,  and  also  numerous  failures,  pro- 
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found  study  and  the  resultant  minute  knowledge  of  the  country's  real 
needs  and  political  necessities,  seem  at  last  to  have  led  the  government  of 
the  States  to  institute  a  new  organization  of  banking,  grafted  on  the  sur- 
viving trading  organization  and  aiming  at  providing  remedies  for  the  crises 
which  may  eventually  threaten  the  equilibrium  of  the  money  market. 

The  law-  of  23  December  1913,  which  created  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  gives  its  bases  to  the  new  system  and  is  modified  and  amplified 
by  a  law  of  7  September  1916,  which  is  connected  at  several  points  with  the 
law  on  agricultural  credit  of  17  July  1916. 

The  new  organization  represents,  as  we  shall  show  in  examining  its 
outstanding  fea^tures,  a  measured  compromise  between  two  political  and 
economic  principles  —  complete  centralization  and  localization  —  which 
in  turn  have  left  their  mark  oh  the  law  and  administration  of  the  North 
American  republic  since  first  it  was  formed,  and  which  the  force  of  exper- 
ience and  of  a  union  of  social  forces  tend  more  and  more  to  merge. 

In  order  justly  to  appreciate  the  reforms  introduced  into  the  mone- 
tary and  banking  system  of  the  States  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  the 
possibihties  of  economic  growth  which  the  new  system  offers  to  the  various 
States,  we  must  reahze  the  successive  stages  through  which  American  fi- 
nance has  passed,  and  —  maintaining  a  balance  amongst  fluctuating  opin- 
ions —  arrive  at  the  equilibrum  established  by  one  or  more  of  the  regula- 
ting institutions. 

§  I.  GlSNERAI,  VIEW  OF  THE  DEVEI^OPMENT  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.' 

a)   The  Two  First  Federal  Banks. 

After  the  first  confused  and  precaiious  years  of  provisional  measures 
and  multifarious  difficulty  Congress  had  to  consider  the  national  credit's 
lack  of  stability.  In  the  revolutionarj'  period  three  institutions  had  been 
founded  —  the  Bank  of  North  America,  the  Bank  of  New  York  in  1781 
and  the  Massachusetts  Bank  in  1784.  Alexander  Hamilton,  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  considered  that  they  did  not  suffice  and  proposed 
to  form  a  federal  bank.  In  support  of  his  proposal  he  argued  i)  that  ca- 
pital would  thus  become  available  because  the  trust  circulation  would 
increase,  2)  that  the  government  would  be  able  to  borrow  more  easily, 
and  3)  that  the  citizens  would  be  able  to  pay  taxes  more  easily,  because 
they  would  have  less  difficulty  in  procuring  credit,  which  would  lead  to  a 
larger  and  more  rapid  circulation  of  money.  After  various  discussions 
Congress  finally  approved  the  formation  of  the  proposed  bank,  and  it  was 
constituted  in  1791  under  the  name  of  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000  of  which  one  fifth  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
government  and  the  rest  by  the  public.  The  offices  were  at  Philadelphia. 
This  was  the  first  federal  bank.  It  did  good  service  to  the  government  but 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  anti-federaUst  or  republican  party  which 
under  Jefferson  soon  rose  to  power  and  did  not  renew  the  privilege  which 
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had  been  granted  for  twenty  years.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
therefore  went  into  hquidation  in  1811.  The  interests  of  the  State  Banks 
were  not  without  influence  on  such  outcome.  These  banks  had  numbered 
three  in  1790  but  in  1800  there  were  eighteen  of  them  and  their  capital 
amounted  to  $21,300,000,  while  in  181 1  they  were  eighty-eight  and  had 
a  capital  of  $42,600,000. 

The  State  funds  had  therefore  again  to  be  entrusted  to  the  local  banks. 
But  after  the  second  War  of  Independence  (1812-1814)  and  during  Mon- 
roe's presidency  Congress  submitted  to  necessity  and  consented  in  181 6 
to  the  creation  of  a  second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Its  capital  was 
fixed  at  $35,000,000  which  sum  limited  its  circulation.  Of  this  capital 
the  government  subscribed  $7,000,000  in  specie,  and  three  fourths  of  the 
balance  —  namely  $28,000,000  were  subscribed  in  the  funded  debt  of  the 
State.  Five  of  the  twenty-five  directors  were  appointed  by  the  president. 
The  bank  was  obhged  to  transfer  the  pubhc  funds  of  the  government  from 
place  to  place  without  commission.  In  return  for  the  privileges  granted 
in  the  charter  the  bank  was  obhged  to  pay  $1,500,000  in  three  equal  in- 
stalments to  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  undertook  to  estab- 
lish no  other  bank  under  federal  charter  except  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Congress  was  given  the  power  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  bank.  The 
new  bank  like  its  predecessor  encountered  political  difiiculties  :  in  1836 
it  failed  to  secure  a  renewal  of  its  corporate  powers  under  a  federal  charter 
and  its  interest  as  a  fiscal  institution  of  national  importance  ceased.  A 
strong  poHtical  party  supported  President  Jackson  in  the  opposition  to 
the  bank  which  led  to  its  fall.  State  banks  were  subsequently  carefully 
selected  to  hold  the  funds  of  the  government,  stringent  conditions  b'eing 
imposed  as  to  securities.  But  frenzied  speculation  in  land  in  the  Western 
States  led  President  Van  Buren  in  1837  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress. 
He  reviewed  the  situation  and  proposed  to  establish  an  independent  trea- 
sury system  through  which  the  government  might  in  the  future  care  for  its 
own  funds.  The  system  involved  the  institution  of  centres  of  deposit  and 
sub-treasuries  :  established  at  this  time,  it  was  afterwards  repealed  but  in 
1846  it  was  definitely  adopted.  The  principal  centres  of  deposit  were  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Charlestown,  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis.  The  chief  advantages  of  the  system  were  that  it  created  a  new  de- 
mand for  specie,  limited  the  expansion  of  bank  paper  money,  avoided  the 
disturbance  of  business  following  on  government  association  with  banks, 
prevented  losses  to  the  government,  and  gave  to  the  Treasury  a  constant 
control  of  its  funds.  These  advantages  were  realized  during  the  panic  of 
1857,  when  the  national  government  was  able  to  meet  all  its  Uabilities 
although  the  State  governments  were  gravely  embarassed. 

The  system  of  sub-treasuries  is  still  in  force  but  has  been  amended  to 
allow  surplus  funds  to  be  deposited  in  the  National  Banks. 

b)  The  State  Banks  and  the  National  Banks. 

On  I  January  1862  there  were  in  the  United  States  1496  banks  issuing 
circulating  notes,    possessing   an  aggregate  capital  of  $420,000,000   and 
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canying  a  circulation  of  $184,000,000.  "  They  were  established  under 
the  laws  of  twenty-nine  different  States ;  they  were  granted  different  pri- 
vileges, subjected  to  different  restrictions,  and  their  circulation  was  based 
on  a  great  variety  of  securities,  of  different  qualities  and  quantities.  In 
some  States  the  bill-holder  was  secured  by  the  daily  redemption  of  notes 
in  the  principal  city ;  in  others  by  the  pledge  of  State  stocks ;  and  in  others 
by  coin  reserves.  There  were  State  banks  witli  branches,  independent 
banks,  free  banks,  banks  organized  imder  a  general  law,  and  banks  with 
special  charters.  "  ''In  New  York  ",  adds  Professor  Dewey  in  his  Finan- 
cial History  of  the  United  States,  "  there  were  banks  incorporated  by  spe- 
cial act,  individual  banks,  and  banks  organized  under  the  free  banking 
law  (i) ;  in  Louisiana  there  were  chartered  banks  and  free  banks  ;  in  Ohio 
independent  banks,  free  banks  and  a  State  bank  with  numerous  branches  ; 
in  Indiana  a  State  bank  with  branches,  and  free  banks ;  in  Massachusetts 
banks  under  special  charters  and  banks  organized  under  a  general  law.  In 
some  States  there  were  boards  of  bank  commissioners  who  made  frequent 
and  thorough  examinations,  while  in  others  no  such  boards  existed  or  exis- 
ted only  in  name ;  in  a  few  States  the  public  was  informed  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  banks  by  the  publication  of  periodical  statements,  but  as  a 
rule  publicity  was  not  insisted  on  ". 

In  only  nine  of  the  States  did  the  law  require  the  circulation  to  be  se- 
cured by  State  bonds,  and  the  State  securities  pledged  for  the  notes  were 
only  $40,000,000,  leaving  over  $120,000,000  provided  for  by  other  assets, 
sometimes  by  none.  All  told,  about  7,000  different  kinds  of  notes  circula- 
ted, to  say  nothing  of  about  5,500  varieties  of  fraudulent  notes. 

•  Further  the  Treasury  issued  legal  tender  notes  (greenbacks)  to  the 
value  of  several  hundred  million  dollars,  guaranteed  by  the  public  credit 
and  constituting  a  forced  currency,  which  greatly  lowered  the  rate  of  ex- 
change ;  and  several  loans  were  only  partially  subscribed.  Such  was  the 
situation  with  which  Salmon  Chase  found  himself  faced  in  1863.  He  had 
to  solve  two  problems  —  to  create  an  organization  which  could  absorb 
the  loans  the  government  had  been  forced  to  issue  during  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion and  to  purify  the  credit  circulation  by  forming  national  agencies  for 
the  issue  of  notes.  The  desired  agencies  were  the  National  Banks,  which 
were  differentiated  from  the  State  banks  because  a.  federal  law  allowed 
their  foundation  in  any  territory  of  the  Union,  and  because  they  could  issue 
notes,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  States  stock,  which  were  legal  tender  (2) . 


(i)  The  Free  Banking  Act  of  1838  guaranteed  the  trust  circulation  and  the  inspection  of 
banks,  and  supeiseded  the  Safety  Banking  Act,  the  drawbacks  to  which  had  been  revealed 
in  1837. 

(2)  '*  The  origin  of  the  national  banking  system  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  germ  from 
which  sprang  the  establishment  in  1838  in  the  State  of  New  York  of  a  set  of  local  banks.having 
the  power  to  emit  a  currency  secured  by  the  deposit  of  State  bonds.  The  success  of  this  plan 
suggested  that  a  uniform  national  currency  might  in  the  same  way  be  provided  through  the 
emissions  of  special  associations,  which  should  secure  their  notes  by  the  pledge  of  government 
securities  ".     The  Origin  of  the  National  Banking  System,  p.  7. 
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According  to  the  law  a  banking  association  upon  depositing  bonds 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  could  receive  circulating  notes  to 
the  amount  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  current  market  value  of  the  bonds  deposit- 
ed —  not  exceeding  however  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value.  The  amount  of 
notes  to  be  issued  was  originally  limited  to  $300,000,000,  to  be  apportion- 
ed to  banks  in  the  dijfferent  States  according  to  population  and  existing 
banking  conditions  and  necessities.  The  system  was  to  be  supervised  by  a 
bureau  of  currency  in  the  Treasury  department. 


§  2.  The  causes  op  the  reform  of  1915. 

Under  the  Act  of  1900  a  national  bank  could  be  organized  with  a  ca- 
pital of  S  25,000  (i)  in  a  town  with  a  population  not  exceeding  3,000.  Cir- 
culation was  increased  to  the  full  face  value  of  bonds  deposited  so  long  as 
they  stood  at  par  or  above  par.  THe  number  of  national  banks  increased 
from  3,595,  in  1899  to  7,301  in  1911.  The  extension  of  the  national  system 
was  especially  rapid  in  the  South  and  West  on  account  of  the  reduction 
in  the  stipulation  as  to  minimum  capitalization.  State  and  private  banks 
were  converted  into  national  institutions  and  many  new  banks  were  organiz- 
ed, nearly  one  half  of  the  new  organizations  having  a  capital  of  only 
$25,000.  The  circulation  nearly  trebled  between  1900  and  1911,  increas- 
ing from  $254,000,000  to  1 739,000,000,  or  by  an  annual  average  amount 
of  more  than  $40,000,000.  The  inflation  was  steady.  A  further  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  the  national  system  was  the  absorption  by  na- 
tional banks  of  federal  bonds.  In  1900  these  banks  owned  $  245,000,000 
of  United  States  bonds ;  in  1911  they  owned  $  714,000,000  or  three  fourths 
of  the  total  interest-bearing  debt.  Matters  standing  thus  it  was  evident 
that  any  reduction  of  the  federal  bonds  in  circulation  would  reduce  the  fa- 
cilities for  credit  —  a  result  which  might  be  useful  or  even  necessary  but 
only  if  commercial  conditions  were  taken  into  account.  The  enquiry  by 
the  National  Monetary  Commission,  with  which  we  will  deal  presently, 
made  dear  the  fact  that  the  mechanism  of  the  national  banks  does  not 
move  simultaneously  with  the  fluctuations  of  trade.  "  In  a  coimtry  now 
agricultural  like  the  United  States  ",  says  M.  Auguste  Moireau,  "  it  is  at 
harvest-time,  when  com  begins  to  reach  the  market,  that  the  need  for 
capital  is  most  apparent.  Specie  and  notes  are  drained  from  New  York 
to  the  interior,  rates  of  interest  and  discount  rise  rapidly.  In  harvest 
time  —  the  height  of  the  summer  —  a  far  larger  circulation  is  needed  than 
in  the  beginning  of  spring,  owing  to  the  larger  sum  which  must  be  paid  in 
wages  in  the  former  season.  A  system  of  issue  which  does  not  easily  meet 
the  seasonal  demands  of  agriculture  and  trade  renders  the  country  Uable 
to  grave  economic,  disturbance.  If  the  circulation  be  insufiicient  at  the 
time  of  harvest  the  metal  reserves  of  the  urb^n  banks  are  emptied  or  at 
least  markedly  reduced,  and  their  credit  capacity  is  proportionately  dimi- 


(i)  The  minimum  capital  had  hitherto  been  $50,000. 
5 
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nished.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  circulation  be  too  large  in  the  interme- 
diate period  and  cannot  be  automatically  absorbed  by  the  issuing  establish- 
ments, there  is  a  use  less  accumtdation  of  money  in  the  towns  and  specu- 
lation or  the  export  abroad  of  gold  is  encouraged...  The  organization  of 
the  national  banks  did  not  allow  them  to  restrict  their  circulation  in  periods 
of  stagnation  or  enlarge  it  in  periods  of  activity.  The  absence  of  this  abi- 
lity to  contract  and  expand  gave  them  the  inelasticity  for  which  the  system 
of  credit  circulation  in  the  United  States  was  so  often  blamed  ". 

The  National  Monetary  Commission  found  that  since  the  circulation 
under  this  system  depended  on  the  amount  of  the  Federal  bonds  pledged, 
the  following  state  of  affairs  is  produced  :  in  years  of  development  and 
intense  agricultural  and  commercial  activity,  in  which  paper  circulation 
should  increase,  public  receipts  are  likewise  augmented,  and  in  a  country 
like  the  United  States  in  which  operations  are  on  an  enormous  scale  receipts 
rapidly  come  to  exceed  expenditure.  With  the  available  excess  the  gov- 
ernment reduces  the  debt,  that  is  reduces  the  amount  of  the  bonds,  and 
this  entails  a  diminution  of  the  circulation  which  is  opposed  to  what  ought 
to  be.  In  this  way  between  1883  and  1891  the  circulation  was  lowered 
by  53  per  cent.,  with  especial  rapidity  in  the  autumn  of  1886  and  1888,  the 
demand  for  bank  notes  being  emphasized  in  that  season.  The  danger  of 
this  procedure  is  more  apparent  if  it  be  remembered  that  in  the  same  pe- 
riod the  demand  for  money  for  trade  rose  by  54  per  cent.  After  1893  the 
cbntrary  case  appeared.  The  restriction  of  business  ought  to  have  been 
reproduced  in- a  contraction  of  the  circulation. 

The  State's  redemption  of  bonds  ceased,  owing  to  the  budget's  deficit, 
and  a  new  issue  of  State  bonds  was  even  necessary,  so  that  the  circulation 
was  enlarged.  Finally  the  crisis  of  1907  proved  once  more  that  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  National  Banks  was  not  adequate  to  the  country's  need. 

As  early  as  1906  there  had  been  agitation  for  the  reform  of  the  bank^ 
ing  system,  essentially  with  a  view  to  giving  the  circulation  the  elasti- 
city it  lacked.  The  Association  of  American  Bankers  and  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  elaborated  schemes.  Making  allowance  for  diflPe- 
rences  of  detail  these  schemes  proposed  to  grant  to  the  national  banks 
the  power  to  issue  bills  secured  by  federal  debt  bonds,  and  other  bills  diffe- 
rently secured,  and  to  abolish  all  testriction  on  the  withdrawal  of  issued 
bills.  In  1907  Congress  merely  raised  from  $3,000,000  to  $9,000,000  the 
amount  of  the  bank  notes  wHch  could  be  withdrawn  from  circulation 
every  month.  The  crisis  of  this  year  showed  clearly  the  urgent  need  for  a 
change  in  the  financial  system.  While  the  question  was  being  examined 
provisionary  measures  were  taken,  pending  a  complete  solution.  In  1908 
the  Vreeland-Aldrich  Act  provided  that  when  money  was  tight  the  Na- 
tional Banks  could  issue  emergency  notes  up  to  the  value  of  $500,000,000. 
These  notes  would  have  only  a  temporary  circulation  and  could  be  secured 
by  American  government  or  municipal  bonds  or  commercial  paper. 

Simultaneously  Congress  decreed  that  there  should  be  a  National  Mo- 
netary Commission,  charged  to  examine  the  financial  and  banking  situa- 
tion in  all  its  aspects  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal  European 
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countries  and  to  report  its  conclusions.  The  results  obtained  by  this  com- 
mission were  first  published  at  the  end  of  1910  (i).  They  noted  various 
weaknesses  which  have  been  mentioned  and  favoured  a  greater  centralization 
of  the  banking  system.  The  Commission  did  not  however  propose  the 
establishment  of  a  single  federal  bank  on  the  model  of  the  great  national 
banks  of  Europe,  but  the  creation  of  a  Reserve  Association  of  America 
which  would  have  the  necessary  authority  and  means  to  increase  and  re- 
duce the  volimie  of  paper  money  in  circulation  as  circimistances  demanded. 
It  was  hoped  that  both  the  Federalist  party  and  their  opponents  would 
approve  this  expedient. 

Congress  on  23  December  1913  voted  the  Act  creating  the  Federal 
Reserve,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  the  hopes  which  the  commis- 
sion had  enunciated. 


§  3.  The  federai.  reserve  act. 

We  will  now  briefly  analyse  the  law  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  Federal  reserve  banks,  to  furnish  an  elastic  currency, 
to  afford  means  of  rediscounting  commercial  paper,  to  estabUsh  a  more 
effective  supervision  of  banking  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ". 

Section  2  rules  that  as  soon  as  practicable  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  acting 
as    "  The  Reserve  Bank  Organization  Committee,  shall  designate  not  less 
than  eight  nor  more  than  twelve  cities  to  be  known  as  Federal  reserve 
cities,  and  shall  divide  the  continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska, 
into  districts,  each  district  to  contain  only  one  of  such  Federal  reserve 
cities...    Such  districts  may  be  designated  by  a  number... ^  The  said  commit- 
tee shall  supervise  the  organization  in  each  of  the  cities  designated  of  a 
Federal  reserve  bank...     Every  national  banking  association  in  the  United 
States  is  hereby  required,  and  every  ehgible  bank  in  the  United  States 
and  every  trust  company  within  the  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  autho- 
rized, to  signify  in  writing,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act^ 
its  acceptance  of  the  terms  and  provisions  hereof.     When  the  organiza- 
tion committee  shall  have  designated  the  cities  in  which  Federal  reserve 
banks  are  to  be  organized,  and  fixed  the  geographical  Hmits  of  the  Federal 
reserve  districts,  every  national  banking  association  within  that  district 

(i)  In  1909  the  commission  had  indeed  published  a  special  report  on  the  banks  of  theUni- 
ted  states.  Its  data  concerned  22,491  of  some  25,000  banks  existing  in  the  States  on  28 
Apiil  1909.  The  banks  as  to  which  there  was  no  precise  information  confined  their  business 
for  the  most  part  to  brokerage  and  exchange. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  22,491  reporting  banks  of  all  classes  amounted  to  f  1,800,036,368 
and  their  resources  aggregated  $21,095,054,420.72.  Banks  to  the  number  of  18,245  sub- 
mitted supplementary  statements,  showing  deposits  aggregating  $  i3,595»599,85o.66  to  the 
credit  of  25,645,604  depositors  (deposit  accounts),  including  S  5i678,735.379-65  savings  and 
time  deposits,  with  14,894,696  depositors. 
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shall  be  required  within  thirty  days  after  notice  from  the  organization 
committee,  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  such  Federal  reserve  bank 
in  a  sum  equal  to  six  per  centum  of  the  paid-up  capital  stock  (i)  and  sur- 
plus of  such  bank,  one  sixth  of  the  subscription  to  be  payable  on  call  of 
the  organization  committee  or  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  one  sixth 
within  three  months  and  one  sixth  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  subscription  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  call 
when  deemed  necessary  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  pa3rments 
to  be  in  gold  or  gold  certificates...  Any  national  bank  failing  to  signify 
its  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  this  Act  within  the  sixty  days  aforesaid  shall 
cease  to  act  as  a  reserve  agent,  upon  thirty  days'  notice,  to  be  given 
within  the  discretion  of  the  said  organization  committee  or  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Should  any  national  banking  association  in  the  United 
States  now  organized  fail  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  to 
become  a  menlber  bank  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  applicable  thereto,  all  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  franchises  of 
such  association  granted  to  it  under  the  national  bank  Act  (1863)  or  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  thereby  forfeited...  Should  the  total 
subscriptions  by  banks  and  the  pubUc  to  the  said  Federal  reserve  banks 
or  any  one  or  more  of  them  be,  in  the  judgement  of  the  organization  com- 
mittee, insufiident  to  provide  the  amount  of  capital  required  therefor, 
then  that  committee  shall  allot  to  the  United  States  such  an  amount  of 
said  stock  as  said  committee  shall  determine...  No  Federal  reserve  bank 
shall  commence  business  with  a  subscribed  capital  less  than  $4,000,000  ". 

Each  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
a  board  of  nine  directors,  of  whom  three  represent  and  are  chosen  by  the 
stockholding  banks,  three  must  when  elected  be  actively  engaged  in  their 
district  in  commerce,  agriculture  or  other  industrial  pursuit,  and  three 
are  nominated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  is  chosen  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  the  last  named 
three,  and  also  has  the  office  of  federal  reserve  agent,  acting  as  official  re- 
presentative of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  the  performance  of  the  fimc- 
tions  conferred  on  it  by  the  Act. 

Any  bank  incorporated  by  special  law  of  any  State,  or  organized  un- 
der the  general  laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States,  may  apply  for 
the  right  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  organized 
or  to  be  organized  within  the  Federal  Reserve  District  in  which  it  is  situa- 
ted. If  such  application  be  eccepted  the  applicant  bank  must  conform 
to  the  regulations  as  to  reserves  and  capital  and  inspections  which  the  Or- 
ganization Committee  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  establish.  No  bank 
may  thus  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  if  it  have  not 
unimpaired  paid-up  capital  sufficient  to  aallow  it  to  become  a  National 
Bank  within  its  own  locality  in  accordance  with  the  law  regulating  such 
banks.  When  admitted  it  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  applicable  ttrNational 
Banks.  A  dividend  up  to  6  per  cent,  on  paid-up  capital  shares  may  be  distrib- 

(i)  The  shares  are  of  $100. 
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uted  to  Stockholders  out  of  the  net  profits  o£  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
Half  the  surplus  profits  shall  be  paid  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  shall  constitute  a  spedal  reserve  fund.  When  the  latter 
has  reached  an  amount  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  bank's  paid  up  capital 
the  whole  balance  will  return  to  the  govemement. 

The  property  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  —  including  their  capital 
shares,  their  reserves  and  all  their  revenue,  is  exempt  from  all  taxation  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  the  States  or  other  authority,  except 
the  land  tax. 

When  the  Organization  Committee  has  accomplished  its  task  it  gives 
place  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  meets  in  Washington  and  is 
the  motive  power  of  the  whole  sy^em.  It  has  seven  members,  namely 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  who 
are  members  ex  officio,  and  five  others  appointed  to  hold  oflGice  for  ten  years 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
appointing  them  the  President  has  due  regard  to  a  fair  representatioii  of 
the  different  commercial,  industrial  and  geographical  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  designates  one  of  them  as  governor  and  one  as  vice-governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  former  being  the  board's  active  execu- 
tive officer. 

The  Act  also  creates  a  Federal  Advisory  Council,  consisting  of  as  many 
members  as  there  are  Federal  Reserve  Districts,  each  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  sending  a  representative  to  it.  This  council  meets  at  least  four 
times  a  year :  it  confers  directly  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  gene- 
ral business  conditions ;  it  makes  oral  or  written  representations  concern- 
ing matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  board ;  and  it  calls  for  infor- 
mation and  makes  recommendations  in  regard  to  discoimt  rates,  rediscount 
business,  note  issues,  reserve  conditions  in  the  various  districts,  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  gold  or  securities  by  reserve  banks,  open  market  opera- 
tions by  these  banks,  and  the  general  aflFairs  of  the  reserve  banking  system. 
Previously  National  Banks  were  obliged  to  have  a  reserve  equal  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  their  deposits  in  the  reserve  towns  and  15  per 
cent,  in  the  other  towns ;  but  the  Act  of  1913  made  this  percentage  18  in 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  15  in  other  reserve  towns,  and  12  in  non- 
reserve  towns.  The  excesses  of  available  reserves  should  be  transferred 
in  accordance  with  certain  conditions  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

For  twenty  years  from  1915  the  member  banks  of  a  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  may  apply  to  sell  all  or  some  of  their  circulating  notes  which  they 
desire  to  retire. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  decide  on  such  applications.  A  Fede- 
ral Reserve  Bank  may  not  purchase  more  than  $25,000,000  of  such  bonds 
in  a  year. 

Upon  depositing  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  bonds  so 
purchased,  or  any  bonds  with  the  circulating  privilege  acquired  under  this 
Act,  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  shall  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  circulating  notes  in  blank  equal  in  amount  to  the  par  value  of 
the  deposited  bonds.     Such  notes  shall  be  issued  and  redeemed  on  the 
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same  terms  and  conditions  as  National  Bank  notes,  except  that  they  shall 
not  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  issuing  them.  Thus  the  circulation  of  notes  will  eventually  be  ap- 
preciably simplified  and  unified. 

The  law  perfects  the  machinery  for  controlling  the  banks.  *  In  addi- 
tion to  the  inspections  by  .the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  inspections  of 
any  bank  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  its  district  can  be  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  them- 
selves inspected  annually  and  their  member  banks  can  obtain  that  they  be 
inspected  specially. 

As  regards  the  special  interests  of  agriculture  —  every  National  Bank 
not  situated  in  a  central  reserve  town  may  make  loans  on  cultivated,  un- 
mortgaged land  within  its  district,  for  a  term  of  no  more  than  five  years, 
of  amounts  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property  offered 
as  security.  Each  of  these  banks  may  thus  lend  as  much  as  25  per  cent, 
of  its  capital  and  reserves  or  one  third  of  its  term  deposits  and  continue 
as  previously  to  receive  term  deposits  and  pay  interest  on  them. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  have  the  right  to  add  other,  towns 
from  time  to  time  to  the  list  of  those  in  which  the  National  Banks  may 
not  thus  grant  loans  secured  by  landed  property. 

Federal  Reserve  Banks  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  do  no 
business  with  the  public  directly  but  only  with  each  other  and  with  the  Na- 
tional Banks.  Their  deposits  emanate  only  from  their  stockholders  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  By  means  of  the  notes  they  issue 
they  may  rediscount  the  commercial  paper  of  their  respective  National 
Banks  and  discount  the  notes  and  acceptances  of  foreign  banks.  They 
may  open  branches  abroad  which  may  transact  all  normal  banking  busi- 
ness directly. 

Both  abroad  and  at  home  these  banks  are  the  government's  fiscal 
agents,  and  as  such  recover  taxes  and  duties,  pay  arrears  of  the  public 
debt,  etc. 


§  4.  The  working  of  the  federai,  reserve  banks. 

As  soon  as  the  Act  had  been  passed  the  organization  committee  got 
to  work.  Its  first  difficulty  was  to  fix  the  number  of  the  districts  in  which 
there  should  be  banks,  for  the  interests  of  the  different  States  could  not  be 
neglected. 

It  was  decided  ^hat  there  should  be  twelve  districts,  and  that  the 
banks  should  have  their  sites  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  St.  I^ouis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Dallas  and  San  Francisco.  The  notice  provided  by  the  Act  was  given  to 
the  various  banks  and  on  18  May  the  decree  for  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  was  drawn  up.  The  banks  of  each  district  were 
then  divided  into  three  equal  groups,  according  to  the  amount  of  capital 
and  property  they  held.     At  the  beginning  of  July  1914  each  group  in  the 
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various  districts  elected  two  directors  of  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  This 
somewhat  complicated  procedure  allows  the  small  banks  to  be  represented 
on  the  directors'  boards  of  their  respective  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

The  election  ended  'the  task  of  the  organization  Committee  and  on  lo 
August  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  sworn  in.  It  comprises  in  addition 
to  its  statutory  members  an  expert  in  foreign  banking  and  investing,  a 
Southern  banker,  a  jurist,  an  economist,  and  a  railway  expert.  It  had  first 
to  nominate  the  three  representatives  of  the  government  in  the  directors' 
l>oards  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Meanwhile  the  interior  organization 
of  the  banks  was  studied  by  a  technical  committee.  It  was  judged  well 
to  divide  the  powers  of  the  boards  of  directors  into  two.  The  chairman, 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  the  three  official  represen- 
tatives, is  this  board's  intermediary  as  regards  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  business  of  a  bank,  and  the  governor  —  whom  the  directors 
appoint  from  their  own  number  —  is  the  effective  president.  The  direc- 
tors have  been  well  chosen  for  their  financial  capabilities  and  have  greatly 
ministered  to  the  scheme's  development.  Bach  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is 
largdy  an  independent  institution,  managed  by  local  persons.  Its  offi- 
cials and  directors  can  speak  with  auth(»ity  for  the  different  local  interests 
they  represent. 

The  opinions  of  the  governors,  supported  by  their  boards  of  directors 
and  amplified  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Council,  have  had  much  weight  in 
this  first  period  of  the  activity  of  the  new  banking  machinery. 

In  October  1914  the  work  of  organization  was  far  from  complete, 
but  in  view  of  the  conditions  created  by  the  European  war  it  was  thought 
well  not  to  defer  the  opening  of  the  banks.  The  opening  day  was  fixed 
for  16  November  and  the  first  payment  of  capital  was  made  on  i  November. 
Of  the  7,493  National  Banks  which  were  active  only  eighteen  refused  their 
subscription.  The  first  contribution  was  sHghtly  over  $18,000,000  ;  and 
the  aggregate  nominal  capital  was  about  $106,800,000,  that  is  slightly 
less  than  $14,000  for  each  stockholding  bank.  Succeeding  payments 
were  made  on  i  February  and  i  May  1915.  The  other  half  of  the  sub- 
scribed capital  stock  will  probably  not  be  called  for  so  soon.  In  June  1916 
the  paid-up  capital  amounted  to  $54,864,000. 

In  addition  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  disposed  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  part  of  the  reserves  of  the  stockholding  banks  which  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  them  under  the  Act.  The  banks  of  the  central  reserve  towns  thus 
transferred  a  sum  equal  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  they  held,  the  banks 
of  reserve  towns  made  a  preliminary  deposit  of  3  per  cent,  and  the  others 
one  of  2  per  cent.  (i).  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  also  received  at  one 
time  about  $  230,000,000,  which  with  the  first  payment  of  capital  brought 
their  available  funds  up  to  about  $  250,000,000.  These  transferences  were 
made  quite  easily  and  conveniently. 


(i)  The  deposits  of  the  two  lattei  were  completed  on  16  November  191 5  and  16  May  and  16 
November  1916,  and  their  transfened  reserves  thus  came  to  be  6  and  5  per  cent.,  respectively. 
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The  Act  provided  that  the  rediscount  of  the  paper  of  stockholding 
banks  shotdd  in  normal  times  constitute  a  Federal  Bank's  chief  business. 
The  rate  of  such  discount  was  first  fixed  at  from  5  %  to  6  ^/^  per  cent., 
according  to  the  term  of  the  bills.  But  as  the  Act  had  lowered  the  mini- 
mum necessary  reserve  of  the  National  Banks,  these  disposed  of  large  sums 
which  they  previously  could  not  touch  and  were  therefore  able  to  extend 
their  business  without  rediscounting  their  paper.  Thus  the  available 
reserve  of  the  National  Banks  of  New  York  rose  from  $  85,000,000.  From 
being  tight  money  became  plentiful ;  the  Reserve  Banks  had  to  meet  no 
demand  for  rediscount  except  in  the  three  Southern  districts ;  and  at  the 
end  of  1914  the  rate  was  brought  to  4  ^/^  and  5  per  cent.  At  this  time  the 
whole  rediscount  business  reached  the  siun  of  $10,593,000,  of  which 
$4,027,000  belonged  to  the  Southern  districts.  The  rate  of  rediscount  was 
lowered  to  4  per  cent,  in  1915  ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  year  the  whole  re- 
discount business  figured  as  $32,000,000,  of  which  sum  74  per  cent,  belong 
ed  to  the  Southern  banks.  On  17  June  1916  this  sum  had  been  reduced 
to  $20,425,000,  $13,307,000  belonging  to  the  Southern  banks.  It  is  how- 
ever probable  that  when  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  war  are 
at  an  end,  that  is  when  the  large  facilities  for  credit  offered  in  consequence 
of  the  great  influx  of  gold  into  the  United  States  are  no  more,  rediscoimting 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  will  be  more  important. 

The  unimportance  of  this  branch  of  business  is  not  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  paper  to  be  discounted.  Under  the  Act  the  Reserve  Banks  may 
only  rediscount  bills  representing  loans  for  commercial  purposes ;  but  the 
adjective  is  given  a  large  interpretation,  for  all  advances  of  funds 
repayable  within  ninety  days,  and  made  by  a  bank  to  a  borrower  whose 
current  assets  are  in  excess  of  his  liabilities,  are  considered  to  be  com- 
mercial loans. 

Agricultural  paper  and  bills  given  for  loans  on  cattle  are  given  a  pre- 
ference in  that  they  may  be  rediscounted  even  if  their  term  be  six  months. 
A  large  part  of  the  rediscounting  done  by  the  Reserve  Banks  has  concerned 
paper  of  this  description.  Thus  on  17  June  1916  63  per  cent,  of  the  loans 
granted  by  the  Bank  of  Minneapolis  were  of  this  kind,  as  were  36  per  cent, 
of  those  of  the  Bank  of  Dallas  and  about  23  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  Banks 
of  Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  ~    • 

Rediscounting  is  naturally  active  only  in  districts  in  which  ordinary 
credit  faciUties  do  not  suffice.  The  three  Reserve  Banks  of  the  South 
appear  consequently  likely  to  be  able  t6  employ  considerable  sums  in  bu- 
siness of  this  kind. 

The  Act  supplies  another  means  of  investment  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  They  may  buy  in  the  open  market  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
bonds  of  the  various  States  and  municipal  bonds  at  six  months,  and  also 
bills  of  exchange  arising  out  of  commercial  transactions.  On  17  June 
1916  they  held  United  States  bonds  for  859,000,000.  Of  municipal  bonds, 
which  are  far  less  liquid,  they  then  held  $22,300,000  and  had  at  an  earlier 
date  held  $40,000,000. 

The  Act  authorizes  them  to  purchase  and  discount  bills  of  exchange 
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arising  out  of  home  trade,  a  form  of  paper  which  both  the  legislature  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  prefer  unhesitatingly  to  simple  bills  payable  on 
order,  whether  these  have  only  one  signature  or  are  endorsed  by  the  signa- 
tory's bank.  But  since  commercial  acceptances  of  this  kind  are  few  in  num- 
ber, business  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  been  insignificant.  Banking  accep- 
tances have  on  the  other  hand  been  most  important.  The  development 
of  these  transactions  is  due  above  all  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Fede- 
ral Reserve  Banks  have  bought  such  acceptances  at  a  moderate  rate.  In 
February  1915  the  rate  oscillated  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  but  most  purchases 
were  made  at  2  %  ^^^  2  •/^  per  cent.  They  comprise  a  large  quantity  of 
foreign  paper  for  which  the  normal  market  is  London.  At  the  date  mention- 
ed their  total  amoimt  was  $64,953,000.  All  the  Reserve  Banks  except 
that  at  Dallas,  had  part  in  them  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  undertaken  by  the 
banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

On  10  November  1916  the  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Banks  amounted 
to  $650,000,000,  represented  as  to  one  tenth  by  the  paid-up  capital  stock 
and  as  to  nine  tenths  by  the  deposits  of  stockholding  banks.  Their  own 
bills  have  hitherto  circulated  little,  drctmistances  not  rendering  them  ne- 
cessaries. Their  assets  amounted  to  $400,000,000  in  gold,  $110,000,000 
in  paper,  a  certain  quantity  of  their  bills,  and  accotmts  with  neighbouring 
banks. 

The  unification  which  the  federal  reserve  system  was  designed  to  effect 
was  shown  first  by  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  weekly  settlements  of  ac- 
counts among  the  various  federal  banks,  the  difference  between  the  debit 
and  credit  sides  of  such  accoimts  being  rectified  by  a  remitment  of  specie 
or  bills.  The  deplacement  of  assets  from  one  district  to  another  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  In  the  second  place  since  15  June  1916  the  re- 
covery without  charge  of  cheques  and  bills  has  been  enforced  by  the  Fede- 
ral Reserve  Board.  Every  stockholding  bank  now  sends  to  its  Reserve 
Bank  its  cheques  and  bills  on  other  stockholding  banks  —  who  are  bound 
to  pay  them  without  deduction  —  and  also  on  other  banks  which  have 
accepted  this  condition.  The  number  of  the  establishments  outside  the 
sphere  of  the  Reserve  Banks  which  already  practised  this  method  was 
very  considerable.  This  system  may  be  considered  to  be  almost  general. 
A  commission  which  strictly  covers  the  costs  is  charged  on  each  transac- 
tion. The  procedure  is  expected  to  strengthen  the  banking  machinery 
of  the  whole  country,  and  to  place  it  in  this  particular  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

The  attraction  of  the  new  financial  organization  seems  not  yet  to  have 
been  fully  felt  by  the  State  and  other  banks,  of  which  only  some  have  be- 
come stock  holders  of  the  Reserve  Banks,  either  transforming  themselves 
into  National  Banks  or  keeping  their  particular  charters. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  most  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in 
their  first  year  of  activity  did  not  succeed  in  realizing  sufl&cient  profits  to 
cover  their  costs  and  distribute  the  anticipated  dividend  of  6  per  cent.  ; 
but  these  initial  difficulties  are  disappearing. 
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§  5.  Modifications  under  the  act  op  1916. 

On  the  seventh  of  last  December  Congress  passed  an  Act  modif3riiig 
that  of  1916  in  several  respects  with  a  view  to  amplifying  its  scope. 

Certain  of  these  modifications  were  proposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  its  last  report. 

The  innovations  aimed  at  making  the  federal  reserve  system  more 
attractive,  that  is  to  say  more  profitable,  to  the  stockholding  banks,  and  at 
extending  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

In  abolishing  restrictions  on  the  acceptance  by  stockholding  banks  of 
bills  of  exchange  of  home  origin  which  are  sufficiently  guaranteed  the  Act 
has  placed  within  their  reach  a  considerable  source  of  profit,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  provided  a.  new  means  of  credit  to  the  agricultural,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  world ;  for  notes,  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange  secured 
by  agricultural  products  and  other  goods  and  merchandise  can  be  thus 
discounted.  Agricultural  paper  maturing  in  six  months  at  most  may  be 
discounted  up  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  percentage  of  the  Federal 
Bank's  assets  determined  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Banks  in  districts  having  no  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  are  authoriz- 
ed to  act  as  agents  of  insurance  companies  and  agents  for  transactions  of 
land  credit,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  undertake  two  kinds  of  lucrative 
business. 

As  regards  land  credit,  the  article  of  the  earlier  Act  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  modified  as  follows :  "  Any  national  banking  association  not 
situated  in  a  central  reserve  city  may  make  loans  secured  by  improved 
and  unenctunbered  farm  land  situated  within  its  Federal  reserve  district 
or  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  in  which  such  bank 
is  located,  irrespective  of  district  lines,  and  may  also  make  loans  secured 
by  improved  and  unencumbered  real  estate  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
the  place  in  which  such  bank  is  located,  irrespective  of  district  lines ;  but 
no  loan  made  upon  the  security  of  such  farm  land  shall  be  made  for  a  longer 
time  than  five  years,  and  no  loan  made  upon  the  security  of  such  real 
estate  as  distinguished  from  farm  land  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  time 
than  one  year,  nor  shall  the  amount  of  any  such  loan,  whether  upon  such 
farm  land  or  upon  such  reale  estate,  exceed  fifty  per  centum  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  property  offered  as  security.  Any  such  bank  may  make  such 
loans,  whether  secured  by  such  farm  land  or  such  real  estate,  in  an  aggre- 
gate sum  equal  to  twenty-five  per  centimi  of  its  capital  and  surplus  or  to 
one  third  of  its  time  deposits  and  such  banks  may  continue  hereafter  as 
heretofore  to  receive  time  deposits  and  to  pay  interest  on  the  same". 

The  Act  increases  the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  that  it 
allows  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  authorize  "  member  banks  to  carry 
in  the  Federal  reserve  banks  of  their  respective  districts  any  portion  of 
the  reserves  "  previously  required  to  be  held  in  thei^own  vaults ;  and  in 
that  it  increases  the  facilities  of  member  banks  for  short  term  credit,  secur- 
ed by  bills  not  actually  discounted.     Any  national  banking  association 
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may  apply  to '  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  permission  "  to  establish 
branches  in  foreign  countries  or  dependencies  or  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  for  the  furtherance  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  act  if  required  to  do  so  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States  ". 
Owing  to  the  initial  deposit  of  the  reserves  of  member  banks  and  the 
transfer  allowed  by  this  Act  the  Federal  Banks  now  hold  about  a  quarter 
of  the  country's  grand  stock  of  gold. 

Such  is  in  outline  the  financial  and  banking  sstem  instituted  in  1913 
and  revised  in  1916.  It  is  seen  to  have  involved  no  radical  upheaval  of  the 
previous  organization.  It  merely  added  some  new  wheels  which  centra- 
lized, and  in  some  respects  gave  a  new  direction  to,  the  complex  and  some- 
what unequal  mechanism  constructed  since  the  beginning  of  the  republic. 
The  State  Banks,  the  National  Banks,  the  sub-treasuries,  the  circulation 
emanating  from  banks  in  direct  contact  with  the  people  and  secured  by 
Federal  debt  bonds,  were  not  abolished.  They  subsist.  But  the  concen- 
tration of  a  considerable  part  of  the  national  gold  reserves  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  Federal  banks,  which  could  issue  Federal  notes  in  case  of  need, 
makes  incontestably  a  regularizing  force  in  the  money  market,  and  will 
probably  ensure  the  normal  course  of  commercial  and  banking  operations 
in  times  of  crisis. 

This  centralizing  tendency  is  equally  applied  to  agriculture  by  the  Act 
of  17  July  1916  on  agricultural  credit.  Under  this  Act  also  the  territory 
is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  in  this  case  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  different  districts  for  agricultural  credit.  A  Federal  land  bank  is 
instituted  in  each  of  these  districts  and  may  open  branches  within  their 
respective  limits.  The  Federal  land  banks  are  individually  ruled  by  ad- 
ministrative boards  and  collectively  by  a  Federal  board  of  agricultural 
credit.  The  minimum  subscribed  capital  —  $4,000,000  in  the  case  of 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  —  is  $750,000  in  the  case  of  Federal  banks  of  agri- 
cultural credit ;  and  as  the  former  receive  it  from  the  National  Banks  so 
do  the  latter  receive  it  from  national  associations  of  agricultural  credit, 
the  government  of  the  United  States'  suppl3dng  any  deficiency  in  the  case 
of  both.  Banks  of  both  categories  act  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  government 
and  receive  deposits  of  pubHc  funds. 

Every  Federal  Reserve  bank  can  buy  and  sell  land  bonds  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  agricultural  credit  Act,  exactly  as  they  can  under- 
take analogous  operations  involving  district,  county  and  municipal  bonds. 

Federal  land  banks  are  inspected  according  to  the  rules  applicable  to 
National  and  to  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
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CANADA. 


THE  APPI^ICATION  OF  THE  AGRICUIyTURAI,  ACT  IN  BRITISH  COIyUMBIA.  —  The 
Hon.  Wm.  Manson,  superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Commission  of  British  Co- 
lumbia in  The  Agricultural  Journal^  Victoria  (British  Columbia),  Vol.  I.  No.  9,  November 
1916. 

The  Agricultural  Act  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book  of  British 
Columbia  in  March  1915.  It  authorizes  the  borrowing  of  $  15,000,000  to 
be  administered  by  a  Commission,  the  debentures  of  this  Commission  being 
guaranteed  by  the  government  of  the  province. 

The  money  market  has  been  unfavourable  to  borrowing  money  for 
some  time  before  and  since  the  oubreak  of  the  war,  but  last  spring  a  loan 
of  %  1,000,000  was  obtained  under  the  Act  to  begin  the  work  and  give 
definite  aid  in  developing  agriculture.  The  money  cost  5.63  percent,  and 
is  being  lent  to  the  farmers  at  6  %  per  cent. 

Long  term  loans  for  twenty,  thirty  and  thirty-six  and  a  half  years 
may  be  made  on  the  amortization  plan,  interest  and  principal  being  pay- 
able half-yearly. 

Short  term  loans  for  from  three  to  ten  years  need  not  be  amortizable. 
The  Commission  has  decided  that,  while  it  prefers  all  such  loans  to  be  amor- 
tizable, it  will  yet  for  the  present  grant  straight  loans  for  three,  four  or  five 
years,  the  interest  on  which  will  be  payable  half-yearly ;  and  that  loans 
for  from  six  to  ten  years  must,  like  the  long  term  loans,  be  payable  on  the 
instalment  plan,  the  interest  and  principal  being  payable  half-yearly. 

Borrowers  may  from  time  to  time,  on  any  date  at  which  interest  is 
due,  pay  off  $  25  or  any  multiple  of  %  25  in  addition  to  the  regular  half- 
yearly  payments. 

The  Act  requires  that  money  lent  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
land  be  advanced  only  as  such  improvements  are  made,  and  the  Com- 
mission is  arranging  accordingly  in  granting  each  loan. 

A  great  many  applications  are  being  received  for  money  to  pay  oflE 
existing  mortgages.     In  view  of  the  limited  amoimt  of  money  at  its  dispo- 
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sal  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  give  first  consideration  to  applica- 
tions for  money  to  be  used  towards  the  definite  increase  of  agricultural 
production.  The  applications  for  money  to  be  used  exclusively  to  pay 
off  mortgages  are  therefore  being  held  abeyant  for  the  time  being. 

As  the  system  is  still  new  in  British  Columbia  statistical  information 
is  limited,  but  the  following  figures  may  be  of  interest. 


Number       Aveniie  Axnoctnt  Total  Amount 


Applications  received      to  date 

»           appraised    »  » 

I/>ans  granted                  »  » 

Applications  withdrawn  »  » 

»          refused         »  » 

»          held  over     »  » 

(for    money    to    pay   off 
mortgages) 


existing 


104 
464 
144 

7 
142 


121 


$  1,554 
»  2,324 
»  1,628 
»  2,368 
»  2.425 


3,078 


$  2,175,443 
»  1,078,606 
»  234,430 
»  16,575 
»  344*405 


»  372,450 


Loans  Granted. 


5  of 
2  » 

21  » 

2  » 

3  » 
2  » 
2  » 

26  » 

4  » 
12  » 

I  » 

16  » 

4  » 

16  » 

1  » 

8  D 

4  » 

2  » 

4  » 

I  » 

6  » 

I  » 

I  » 

144  . 


250 

300 

500 

600 

750 

800 

850 

1,000 

1,200 

1,250 

1.300 

1,500 

x,8oo 

2,000 

2,280 

2,500 

3,000 

3,500 

4,000 

4,250 

5,000 

5,500 

8,000 


=  8 


1,250 

600 

i  10,500 

1,200 

2,250 

1,600 

1,700 
26,000 

4,800 
15,000 

1,300 
24,000 

7,200 
32,000 

2,280 
20,000 
12,000 

7,000 
16,000 

4,250 
30,000 

5,500 

8,000 


?  234,430 
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The  terms  for  which  loans  have  been  granted  are  as  follows : 


3  years,  straight  loans 


5 

7 
8 

»                                » 

amortizable  » 

»            )) 

9 
10         » 

))            » 

))            » 

20           » 

»            » 

30           » 
36   1/2    » 

»            » 
»            » 

Total 


3 

28 

I 

3 

I 

42 

32 

14 
20 


144 


Appraisal  Fees. 


%  500  or  under    .   . 

Over  $  500  up  to 
»  $  1,250  »  » 
»     $  2,500    »    » 


%  1,250. 
S  2,500. 
S  10,000. 


2.50 

500 

7.50 

10.00 


Legal  Fees. 


Up  to  $  2,500 .   .    . 
Over  $  2,500  up  to 

»  %  3750  »  » 
»  S  5,000  »  » 
»     S  7>5oo    »    » 


$  3,750. 
%  5,000. 
S  7i5oo. 
S  10,000. 


5.00 

7-50 

10.00 

15.00 

20.00 


Half  yearly  repayments  on  loans  are  as  follows,  interest  and  principal 
being  included  : 


8   x,ooo 

for    3 

years 

$    186.00 

»        » 

»      4 

» 

145.00 

»        » 

»      5 

» 

119.00 

))        )) 

»      6 

» 

102.00 

})        » 

))      7 

» 

90.25 

»        » 

»      8 

)) 

81.25 

»        » 

»      9 

)) 

74.25 

»        » 

»    10 

» 

69.00 

»        )) 

»    20 

» 

45.00 

»        » 

»    30 

» 

38.25 

»        )) 

»    36  V2 

» 

36.00 

The  Commission  was  emplojdng  last  November  five  appraisers  in 
different  parts  of  the  province  and  every  effort  was  being  made  to  complete 
the  work  of  appraising  before  the  winter  weather  set  in. 
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Two  of  the  directors  of  the  board  have  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
the  field  with  the  appraisers,  in  order  to  obtain  first-hand  information  as 
to  agricultural  land  and  conditions  throughout  the  province  and  to  help 
them  to  establish  a  proper  basis  of  valuation. 

The  reports  of  the  appraisers  are  received  at  the  head  ofiice  weekly, 
and  as  they  come  in  the  Commission  decides  on  the  applications. 


EGYPT. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  I,AND  BANK  OF  EGYPT  IN  1916.  —  From  the  reports  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  of  the  auditors  for  1915-1916.  Alexandria,  SociiUde  publications 
igyptiennes  19 16. 


The  improvement  in  financial  conditions  apparent  in  Egj^t  as  early 
as  the  autumn  of  1915  persisted  throughout  1915-1916,  important  supple- 
mentary resources,  determined  by  the  European  conflict,  compensating 
partially  for  the  deficit  due  to  the  insufiidency  of  the  cotton  harvest. 

ThTs  general  situation  influenced  the  business  of  the  Land  Bank  of 
Egypt  in  the  year  which  closed  on  30  September  1916. 

Mortage  business,  which  had  been  arrested  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  consisted  principally  in  transactions  tending  to  consolidate  and 
regularize  certain  old  loans.  However  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the 
bank  thought  it  right  to  resume  on  a  very  modest  and  prudent  scale  the 
examination  of  certain  business  which  presented  particularly  advantageous 
conditions  in  the  matter  of  security.  The  total  sum  of  the  mortgage  loans 
in  being  on  the  date  mentioned  was  91,643,830  francs  (i).  Since  the  Land 
Bank  was  founded  it  has  concluded  2,552  amortizable  loans  and  99  sales 
of  real  estate,  also  amortizable,  for  the  total  sum  of  195,723,088  francs. 
Only  26  of  these  loans  were  made  last  year,  their  total  sum  being  15,978,528 
francs,  to  which  a  current  mortgage  account  of  77,770  francs  must  be 
added. 

Advances  for  short  terms  made  last  year  to  borrowers  on  mortages, 
who  applied  for  them  for  the  needs  of  their  holdings,  such  loans  being  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  returns  from  the  land  cultivated,  amounted  to  476,332 
francs. 

Although  receipts  in  coin  were  far  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  restrictions  of  credit  which  circumstances  imposed  on  the  fellah,  and  the 
necessity  of  meeting  none  the  less,  with  a  defective  production,  agricultural 
costs  increased  by  costliness  of  primary  materials,  increased  arrears  which 
passed  from  10,486,893  francs  on  30  September  1915  to  11,621,890  francs 
on  30  September  1916. 

(i)  I  franc  m^  g^^d at  par. 
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The  liquidation  of  real  estate  forming  the  bank's  property  was,  like 
annual  payments,  affected  by  events.  This  property  comprised  when  the 
preceding  banking-year  ended  about  2,842  feddans  (i)  and  31,980  square 
pikes  (2)  of  building  land  (two  urban  real  estate  holdings  and  fifty-three 
rural  holdings),  representing  altogether  a  credit  of  3,757,116  francs.  Last 
year  new  expropriations  added  to  this  property  forty-nine  rural  and 
one  urban  real  estate  holdings,  representing  a  credit  of  3,154,535  francs. 
When  the  amount  covered  by  the  sales  (twenty  entire  holdings,  eleven 
parts  of  holdings  and  one  urban  holding),  1,527,861  francs,  had  been 
deducted  there  remained  on  30  September  1916  two  urban  and  82  rural 
holdings  having  a  total  area  of  3,813  feddans  and  132,136  square  pikes  and 
representing  a  credit  of  5,383,790  francs.  The  administration  resulted  in 
a  total  profit  of  1,820,768  francs. 

The  following  tables  show  the  nature  and  the  tehns  of  the  loans  granted : 

Classification  of  Current  Loans  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Security 
(30  September  1916). 


Nature  of  loan 

Capital  still  dne 

Rural  loans 

1,678 
47 

4 

3,393.536 

IZ0,6I6 

31.008 

Urban    .         

Mixed    »      

Total  .    .    . 

1,729 

3.535.160 

(i)  Egyptian  pound  =  £  x.828. 


Thus  according  to  these  figures  the  rural  loans  represent  about  97  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  the  mortgage  loans  of  the  I^and  Bank. 

Classification  of  Amortizahle  Loans  according  to  their  term. 


Term 

Number  of  loans 

Capital  stiU  due 

tfiss    than    10  years 

92 
983 
608 

16 

I 

Egyptian  pounds 

77.917-797 

982,515.012 

1,386,640.147 

592,130.294 
359,244.493 

from  10  to  20      * 

from  21  to  30      ■ 

from  31  to  40      » 

from  41  to  50      » 

Total  .    .    . 

1,700 

3.398.447.743 

The  average  term  of  the  loans  is  twenty-three  years  and  two  months. 


(i)  I  feddan  =  1.79374  acres. 

(2)  I  square  pike  =  i. 671 53  square  yards. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


I.  DETERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  DISTRICTS. 

On  27  December  1916  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  created  under 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  announced  its  determinations  as  to  the  States 
to  be  included  in  each  of  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Bank  Districts  provided 
by  the  Act,  and  the  town  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  Land  Bank  in  each  dis- 
trict.    The  following  list  shows  these  conclusions. 

District  No.  i.  —  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  bank  to 
be  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

District  N^  2.-  —  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  district  of  Columbia.    The  bank  to  be  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

District  N^.  3.  —  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 
The  bank  to  be  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

District  N^  4.  —  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The 
bank  to  be  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

District  N^  5.  —  Alabama,  Mississipi  and  Louisiana.  The  bank  to 
be  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

District  N^  6.  —  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  bank  to  be  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

District  iV®  7.  —  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 
The  bank  to  be  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

District  N^  8.  —  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  The 
bank  to  be  at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

District  N°  9.  —  Oklahoma,  Kansas,'  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  The 
bank  to  be  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

District  N^  10.  —  Texas.     The  bank  to  be  at  Houston,  Texas. 

District  N^  11.  —  California,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Arizona.  The  bank 
to  be  at  Berkeley,  California. 

District  N^  12.  ~  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana  and  Idaho.  The 
bank  to  be  at  Spokane,  Washington. 

To  this  list  the  board  added  the  following  statement : 

"  In  determining  the  Federal  I^and  Bank  Districts,  and  in  designating 
the  cities  within  such  districts  where  Federal  Land  Banks  shall  be  located^ 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  farm 
loan  needs  of  the  country.  The  board  held  public  hearings  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  in  this  manner  collected  information  of  great  value 
in  determining  its  decision. 

"  Every  reasonable  opportimity  has  been  afforded  applicant  cities 
to  furnish  evidence  to  support  their  claim  as  locations  of  Federal  Land 
Banks.  More  than  seventy-five  cities  applied  to  be  designated  as  the  head 
quarters  of  a  bank  and  were  heard  through  representative  committees 
and  individuals  ". 
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Officials  of  the  Farm  Loan  Boards  announce  that  before  the  end 
of  1916  more  than  50,000  farmers  had  applied  for  mortgage  loans,  of  which 
the  approximate  aggregate  amotmt  was  $  150,000,000  or  more  than 
seventeen  times  the  sum  which  would  be  immediately  available  for  loans 
when  the  twelve  farm  loan  banks  were  organized. 

Most  of  the  applications  came  from  the  south  and  west,  2,000  of  them 
from  Iowa  alone. 

It  was  expected  that  almost  immediately  after  their  organization  the 
banks  would  find  it  necessary  to  issue  bonds  virtually  for  their  entire  capi- 
tal stock,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  borrowers. 

2.JrHE  SUBSCRIPTION  OF  THE  CAPITAI,   OF  THE   FEDERAI,  I,AND    BANKS.  — 
The  Economic   World y  New  York,   10  March   19 17. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  subscrip- 
tion books  were  opened  to  the  public  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal 
Land  Banks,  which  are  to  represent  in  the  new  Federal  Farm  Loan  System 
that  for  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  stand  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  fact  that  the  banks  were  unHkely  to  pay  any  dividends  on 
'  this  stock  during  the  first  year  and  that  it  will  ultimately  be  retired  at  par 
naturally  made  it  unattractive  to  investors.  Subsciiption  in  none  of  the 
twelve  districts  nearly  reached  $750,000,  the  minimum  issue  of  capital 
stock  of  each  bank  under  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

The  total  sum  subscribed  was  only  $  120,095,  distributed  as  follows  : 
Springfield,  Mass.,  %  10,275 ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  $9,780;  Columbia,  S.  C,  $410; 
Louisville,  Ky.,  $7,735;  New  Orleans,  La.,  $4,570;  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
$  7,925  ;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  $5,360;  Omaha,  Neb.,  $  41,735;  Wichita,  Kan., 
$  6,335  ;  Houston,  Tex.,  $  14,715  ;  Berkeley,  Cal.,  $  6,110;  Spokane,  Wash., 

?  5,145. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  therefore  been  obliged  to  subscribe  no 
less  than  $8,879,905  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  twelve  Land  Banks.  It 
is  of  course  expected  that  the  stock  now  subscribed  for  will  be  gradually 
retired,  through  the  operation  of  the  provision  of  the  Act  which  requires  the 
Farm  I^oan  Associations  —  that  is  in  the  last  resort  the  borrowing  farmers 
themselves  —  to  subscribe  for  stock  of  the  banks  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  they  apply  for  as  loans. 

The  fact  that  legislation  is  now  pending  which  will  make  farm  loan 
bonds  legal  investments  for  trust  funds  and  the  funds  of  savings  banks  and 
insurance  companies  in  most  States  in  which  they  are  not  such  already, 
should  insure  for  them  a  ready  market  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest. 
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GERMANY. 

THE   SUBDIVIvSION  OF  LAND  IN  OI,D  BAVARIA. 


OFFICIAL  SOURCE : 

Bbitrage  zu  statxstik  DBS  KoNiGRBiCHs  Bayern.  I^andwirtschaftUche  Betriebsstatistik 
Bd.  5x,  64,  81.  Gtiteraertrammeningen  Bd.  59.  Anhang  66  {Contributions  to  the  Statistics  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.     The  Statistics  of  Farms.  The  Subdivision  of  Lands), 

OTHER  SOURCES  : 

Rabbl  (Dr.  B.)  I^andwirtscfaaftliche  Besitzverteilung  und  Besitzverschiebung  in  Altbayem 
{The  Distribution  and  Conveyance  of  Farms  in  old  Bavaria)  I^pzig,  191 5. 

Stbchelb  (Dr.  F.)  :  Die  GiiterzertTtimmerung  und  landwirtschaftliche  Zwangsveraussungen 
in  Bayem  {The  Distribution  of  Lands  and  Forced  Transference  of  Landed  Property  in  Bavaria) 
Annalen  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Nos.  10-12,  1915. 

The  name  "  Old  Bavaria  "  is  given  to  the  three  Bavarian  provinces 
of  Oberbayem,  Niederbayern  and  Oberpfalz,  of  which  the  area  and  popula- 
tion are  as  follows : 

Area  in  Hectares  (z)         Number  of  Inhabitanttf 

Oberbayem 1,704,653  1,434,792 

Niederbayern      1,076,756  702,450 

Oberpfalz 966,476  577>9i2 

3,747.885  2,715,154 

Agriculture  employs  the  greater  part  of  the  population  namely: 

in  Oberbayem       62.7    per  cent. 

"    Niederbayern        ....         65.6 
"    Oberpfalz      ....%..         59.7 


f>     ft 


(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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The  cultivated  area  measured  in  1910  2,119,677  hectares,  when  there 
were  248,054  farms,  which  is  to  say  that  the  average  area  of  a  farm  was  8.5 
hectares. 

Most  farms  measure  from  two  to  twenty  hectares,  and  farms  of  this 
size  occupy  the  largest  part  of  the  cultivated  area,  as  follows  : 

Percentage  Percentage 

of  Number  of  Cultivated 

of  Farms  Area 

Oberbayern 62.9  516 

Niederbayem 62.7  56.2 

Oberpfalz *     64.8  62 

The  group  occupying  the  second  largest  part  of  the  cultivated  area  is 
that  of  the  farms  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  hectares  : 

Percentage  — 

of  Number  Percentage 

of  Pannfl  of  Cultivated 
—  Area 

Oberbayern        13.  i  45 

Niederbayem 10.5  40.7 

Oberpfalz .  8.9  33.3 

Farms  of  less  than  two  or  more  than  a  hundred  hectares  cover  an 
insignificant  area,  but  the  number  of  those  measuring  less  than  two  hectares 
is  very  large.   . 


Percentage 
of  Number  of  Farms 

Percentage 
of  Cultivated  Axm 

I^ess 

More 
300  hectares 

than 

2  hectares         than 

Mote 
aoobecUtts 

Oberbayern  .   . 
Niederbayem  . 
Oberpfalz  .   .    , 

23.7 
26.6 
26.1 

0.3 
0.2 
0.2 

1.8 
2.7 
2.7 

1.6 

1-3 

3 

From  1882  to  1907  there  were  very  important  changes  in  the  various 
groups  as  regards  the  cultivated  area,  the  number  of  farms  and  these  percen- 
tages. The  number  of  the  farms  and  the  cultivated  area  at  these  two 
dates  were  as  follows  : 

1882  X907 

Number  Area  Number  Area 

of  in  of  in 

Farms  Hectares  Farms  Hectares 

Oberbayern 98,296        913,116        92,243        904,227 

Niederbayem      83,891        687,131        82,520        680,218 

Oberpfalz 65,867        519.380        64,071        494,929 
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As  is  seen  from  this  table  both  the  number  of  farms  and  the  cultiva- 
ted area  were  diminishing,  doubtless  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  farms  having  an  area  of  from  two 
to  twenty  hectares  changed  as  follows  :  - 

1882  1907 

Pezcentage  Perceatage 

Parma  Area  P.nns  Area 

Oberbayern 58.2        49.8        62.9        51.6 

Niederbayera       57.1         52.1         62.7         56.2 

Oberpfalz 59.0        55.8        64.8        62.0 

This  is  to  say  that  the  percentage  formed  both  by  the  number  of  these 
farms  and  by  their  area  had  increased,  while  these  percentages  concerned 
with  farms  of  less  than  two  and  of  more  than  twenty  acres  had  decreased, 
as  is  seen  from  the  following  table  : 

1882  1907 

Percentage  Percentage 

Number  Nomber 

Farms  of  more  than  20  hectares  "'  !f^          ^If  "'  !!'""  ^1* 

Oberbayern 13.2  48.1  13.4  46.6 

Niederbayem 11.2  44.8  10.7  41. i 

Oberpfalz lo.i  40.8  9.1  35.3 

Farms  of  less  than  2  hectares 

Oberbayern 28.6              2.1  23.7  1.8 

Niederbayern      31.7              3.1  26.6  2.7 

Oberpfalz 30.9              3.4  26.1  2.7 

The  average  extent  has  remained  almost  unchanged,  as  follows  : 

x88a  Z907 

Percentage  Percentage 

Oberbayern 9.3  9.8 

Niederbayern 8.2  8.2 

Oberpfalz 7.9  7.7 

The  oflScial  statistics  give  us  no  data  as  to  landed  property.-  With 
respect  to  it  particular  statistics,  concerned  only  with  isolated  districts,  must 
be  consulted.     From  these  we  can  deduce  : 

i)  That  the  farms  having  an  area  of  from  two  to  a  hundred  hec- 
tares are  cultivated  by  their  owners,  those  held  and  cultivated  by  lessees 
representing  only  from  1.7  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area. 

2)  That  this  percentage  is  slightly  higher  in  the  cases  of  farms  of 
less  than  two  and  more  than  a  hundred  hectares.     From  about  15  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  these  groups  is  cultivated  by  lessees. 
The  extent  of  the  farms  has  been  influenced  by  : 
•     i)  the  system  of  hereditary  succession  ; 
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2)  the  sale  of  property  in  parcels  which  produces  excessive  subdivi- 
sion (GiUerzertrummerung), 

In  all  old  Bavaria  the  System  of  single  succession  is  in  force.  I^anded 
property  is  inherited  by  a  single  heir,  the  other  heirs  being  paid  the  price  of 
their  shares.  This  system  has  a  feudal  origin  and  has  been  preserved  by 
the  conservative  spirit  of  the  agriculturists  who  have  remained  faithful 
to  ancient  customs. 

Landed  property  is  generally,  or  at  least  oftenest,  inherited  by  the 
youngest  heir,  for  reasons  both  economic  and  social.  It  is  the  custom  for  chil- 
dren when  they  marry  to  leave  the  paternal  home  in  order  to  settle  on  their 
own  farms.  A  farmer  generally  marries  when  he  is  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years  old  ;  and  when  his  children  marry  in  their  turn  he  is 
still  able  to  cultivate  his  farm  without  them. 

The  price  which  the  heirs  receive  as  their  share  is  always  a  little  less 
than  it  would  be  if  the  land  were  sold  freely.  The  price  of  buying  back  the 
shares  is  none  the  less  very  high,  so  that  the  net  profit  yielded  by  the  farm 
is  brought  only  with  difficulty  up  to  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Besides  pa3dng  the  shares  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  the  heir  of  the  land 
has  to  maintain  his  parents.  The  conditions  of  this  maintenance  are  fixed 
by  a  contract  in  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  objects  agreed  upon 
are  minutely  specified.  The  stipulation  that  the  value  of  the  maintenance 
be  paid  in  cash  is  very  rare. 

This  system  of  succession  prevents  the  formation  of  too  minute  hold- 
ings, but  it  leaves  the  holdings  burdened  with  debts  ;  and  the  eventual 
result  of  this  is  that  there  is  after  all  subdivision.  In  other  words  holdings 
are  sold  in  parcels. 

These  sales  are  made  : 

a)  By  the  owner  who  retains  his  dwelling-house  and  the  appurte- 
nant lands  and  divides  his  remaining  land  into  parcels  which  he  sells  se- 
parately. 

b)  By  the  medium  of  a  speculator  in  land  who  buys  the  whole  hold- 
ing and  divides  it  into  lots  which  he  sells  on  his  own  account. 

Such  division  has  attained  to  enormous  proportions  of  recent  years, 
as  is  seen  from  the  following  table  : 


1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 
1904-1905 
1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 


Properties  solda  in  lots 

Number                      Area 

425             8,411.77    hed 
425              8,824.85 

;ares 

519            11..049.23 
589            11,500.44 

709            14,019.19 

759            14,911-55 
802            16,035.42 
802            14,461.64 
810            12,914.68 
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In  1903  a  commission  was  nominated  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this 
phenomenon  and  its  consequences.     The  commission's  report  states  that : 
I:  The  following  are  the  causes  of  the  excessive  subdivision  : 

1.  The  debt  burdening  landed  property,  owing  to  the  system  of 
succession  and  that  of  subdividing  the  lands,  that  is  to  say  to  the  high 
price  which  the  farmer  pays  for  the  parcels  he  buys. 

2.  The  insuflSciency  of  labour  which  makes  the  costs  of  agriculture 
heavy,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  larger  farms  having  an  area  of  more  than 
twenty  hectares. 

3.  The  speculation  of  those  who  increase  their  profits  by  subdividing 
the  lands. 

II.  The  following  are  the  consequences  of  the  excessive  subdivision: 

1.  The  wasting  of  woods,  for  speculators  in  land  cut  down  the  woods 
on  a  holding  before  they  sell  it  in  parcels. 

2.  The  withdrawal  from  agriculture  of  the  circulating  capital  repre- 
sented by  the  profits  of  speculators  which  attained  to  nearly  four  and  a  half 
million  pounds  in  the  period  between  1892  and  1904. 

These  consequences  of  subdivision,  so  detrimental  to  agriculture,  in- 
duced the  Bavarian  government  to  take  measures  to  prevent  or  at  least 
to  impede  its  progress.  The  first  of  these  measures  dates  from  about  1850 
when  a  law  forbidding  subdivision  by  speculators  was  promulgated.  It 
was  however  only  in  force  for  some  years,  being  repealed  about  i860, 
between  which  date  and  1894  subdivision  was  again  unhampered. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  government  in  1894  and  1899  allow  subdi- 
vision but  regulate  it.  Special  laws  forbid  the  sale  of  immature  woods  and 
make  the  speculator  liable  for  arrears  of  taxes  with  which  the  subdivided 
lands  may  be  burdened. 

The  commission  in  1903  was  instructed  not  only  to  examine  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  subdividion  but  also  to  answer  the  two  following 
questions : 

1.  Would  it  be  opportune  to  forbid  subdivision  by  decree,  as  was 
done  in  Wurtemberg  ? 

2.  Would  it  be  opportune  to  offer  special  privileges  to  rural  banks 
as  inducements  to  them  to  substitute  themselves  for  speculators  in  land  ? 

The  commission  in  its  report  answered  the  first  question  in  the  nega- 
tive,  the  second  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report  the  law  on  the  subdivision  of  lands  was  pro- 
mulgated on  13  August  1 910.  Its  most  important  provisions  are  contain- 
ed in  its  first  and  second  articles. 

The  first  article  estabHshes  a  right  of  pre-emption  in  favour  of : 

a)  Rural  banks  of  the  district. 

b)  Credit  institutions  authorized  to  such  end  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture (the  co-operative  agricultural  unions  having  their  headquarters 
at  Munich  and  Regensburg  have  also  been  thus  authorized). 

c)  The  respective  communes. 

In  order  that  this  right  of  pre-emption  may  be  valid  it  must  be  declar- 
ed within  twenty-one  days. 
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The  second  article  gives  a  right  to  withdraw  : 

u)  to  the  farmer  who  sells  his  land  to  a  speculator,  within  seven  days ; 
b)  to  farmers  buying  parcels  of  land  from  speculators,  within  five 
days. 

The  official  statistics  give  us  the  following  data  as  to  the  subdivision 
of  land  from  i  March  191 1  to  the  end  of  1912  : 


1911 
1912 


Number 

Area 

of  subdivided  properties 

295 

4.861.36 

hectares 

453 

5.184.97 

" 

If  thes6  data  be  compared  with  those  for  preceding  years  the  law  will 
be  seen  to  have  lessened  subdividion. 

The  following  figures  show  the  participation  of  rural  banks  in  these 
transactions   from    1905   to    191 2  : 


1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911  (i) 

1911  (2)  .   .    . 

1912  .    .    .    . 


As  is  seen  from  this  table  the  participation  of  rural  banks  has  notice- 
ably increased  since  the  law  of  13  August  1910  has  been  enforced,  while  that 
of  speculators  has  diminished.  The  following  figures  show  the  part  played 
by  speculators  in  the  aggregate  subdivision  accomplished  in  1912. 

Oberbayem       24.2    per  cent. 

Niederbayem        46.2 

Oberpfalz      • 49.1 


(i)  Up  to  I  March. 
(2)  Prom  I  March. 


Nuiubcr 

Area 

of  subdivided  properties 

25 

361.70    hecti 

25 

417-47 

27 

312.92 

26 

344-22 

33 

430.99 

51 

953-58 

74 

1,652.96 

106 

1.577-87 
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In  spite  of  the  favourable  results  obtained  in  1911  and  1912  those  who 
understand  the  question  do  not  anticipate  that  the  ;rural  banks  will  com- 
pletely supersede  the  speculators.  Subdivision  does  not  entirely  square 
with  the  business  of  rural  banks.  It  is  a  transaction  which  needs  large  ca- 
pital and  time  for  its  conclusion ;  and  it  is  moreover  an  entirely  commer- 
cial transaction  which  cannot  be  free  from  a  speculative  element.  There- 
fore it  is  somewhat  outside  tht  scope  of  the  rural  banks  ;  and  the  found- 
ation of  special  institutions  which  will  undertake  it  has  been  proposed. 
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SOME  AGRICULTURAI.  PROBI^EMS  IN  DALMATIA. 

OFPICIAI,  SOURCE. 
OE3TERREICHISCHE3  JAHRBUCH  Fthi  1912  {Austrian  Yearbook  /or  1912),  Vienna  19 12. 

OTHER  SOX7RCES  : 

GRUBisifi  (A.) :  Agrame  opemzije  kas  sredstvo  za  podigunce  ekonomi&iik  okolnosti  Dahnadje 
{Agricultural  Operations  as  a  means  of  promoting  Economic  Progress  in  Dalmatia),  Tola, 
1911. 

ViNSKA  Kriza.  Izve3^  o  ankeli  {Tke  Crisis  in  Wine  Production.  Reports  of  the  Enquiry)  Spa- 
lato,  1909. 

I/BTTHE  (Dr.  H.)  :  Dalmatinische  Agrarprobleme  {Dalmatian  Agrarian  Problems),  Wrtoa,  1912. 

§  I.  Agricultural  area  and  improvements. 

Dalmatia  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country.  According  to 
the  available  statistics  it  had,  in  1911,  642,810  inhabitants  of  whom 
518,790  or  86  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  agricultural  class.  Nevertheless 
Dalmatia  exports  no  agricultural  products,  but  in  fact  imports  a  large  quan- 
tity of  them.     In  1 91 2  it  imported  : 

240,500  crowns'  (i)  worth    of  cereals 

797,300  '*         "  fruit  and  vegetables 

293,200        "  "         "  animal  products. 

The  values  of  the  merchandise  of  these  respective  categories  exported 
were  69,400,  133,100  and  81,900  crowns.  Onl}'  with  respect  to  live  stock 
did  the  value  of  exports  —  674,000  crowns  —  exceed  that  of  imports  — 
26,800  crowns.  Thus  the  case  of  Dalmatia  is  the  singular  one  of  an 
agricultural  country  which  has  an  agricultural  production  inadequate  to 
its  own  needs.     It  is  worth  while  to  seek  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon. 


(i)  I  crown  of  gold  —  10  —  rf.  at  par. 
12 
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Dalmatia  has  an  area  of  1,283,000  hectares  (2)  distributed  as  follows : 

Arable  land 137,238    hectares 

Vineyards 81,853 

Olive  plantations 31,992 

Gardens T 37*024 

Prairie-land 10,492 

Pasturage 562,900 

Woods 329,627 

Marshy  lands 63,383 

Roads,  water-courses,  buildings,  etCi  .    .    .  29,000 

The  terms  pasturage  and  woods  need  explanation.  The  official  statistics 
include  as  woods  all  lands  once  wooded,  even  in  a  somewhat  remote  past 
and  even  if  to-day  they  are  bare  save  for  occasional  shrubs  and  bushes. 
The  name  pasturage  is  applied  even  to  lands  on  which  grass  grows  sparsely 
for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  while  for  eight  or  nine  months  they  are 
completely  bare. 

The  table  we  have  given  shows  that  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  is 
cultivated  while  78  per  cent,  is  formed  of  uncultivated  land. 

With  respect  to  the  soil's  natural  fertility  the  total  area  of  Dalmatia 
can  be  divided  into  land  of  three  categories  : 

1.  The  land  of  the  first  category  has  an  area  of  from  180,000  to 
200,000  hectares.  It  comprises  the  so-called,"  polja  *'  strips  of  land  lying 
along  the  shores  and  the  banks  of  the  water-courses.  This  land  is  excep- 
tionally fertile. 

2.  The  second  category  includes  all  the  woodland  and  most  of  the 
pastureland  and  may  be  considered  to  have  a  minimum  fertility. 

3.  Between  these  two  extremes  is  a  third  category,  that  of  the  marshy 
lands  and  the  mountain  slopes.  In  point  of  natural  fertility  these  lands  ap- 
proximate to  those  of  the  first  category.  But  before  they  can  be  brought 
under  ctiltivation  preliminary  measures  are  necessary  —  the  draining  of  the 
marshy  lands  and  the  reforestation  of  the  mountain  lands.  Without  these 
improvements  thCvSe  lands  approximate  rather  to  those  of  the  second  cate- 
gory, remaining  lands  of  minimum  fertility. 

The  facts  stated  point  to  the  first  agricultural  problem  which  has  to 
be  solved  in  Dalmatia,  that  namely  of  extending  the  cultivated  area.  For 
this  improvements  of  two  kinds  are  needed  —  works  of  drainage  jand  of 
reforestation. 


§  2.  The  distribution  of  i^anded  property. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  landed  property  Dalmatia  presents 
two  extremes  :  properties  are  very  large  or  very  small.     This  is  due  to  spe- 

(2)  I  hectare  =»  2.47  acres. 
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dal  conditions  in  the  country.  The  feudal  regime  established  under  the 
influence  of  Venetian  dominion,  Turkish  dominion  and  Slav  customs  has 
been  preser\'ed  until  to-day. 

The  large  properties  belong  to  individuals  or  to  the  communes,  the  latter 
owning  altogether  656,000  hectares  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  countr>^'s  whole 
area. 

Side  by  side  with  the  large  properties,  which  are  an  outcome  of  the 
feudal  system,  properties  of  very  small  extent  have  gradually  been  formed 
as  follows : 

a)  By  means  of  contracts  of  sale  and  purchase.  The  large  landowners 
are  not  averse  from  selling  their  property,  for  in  DalAiatia  there  is  almost 
always  a  lack  of  labour  and  very  extensive  areas  are  therefore  left  uncultiv- 
ated. 

b)  By  means  of  a  distribution  among  members  of  a  commune  of 
the  communal  landed  property.  Hitherto  about  12,000  hectares  have 
thus  been  distributed. 

c)  By  means  of  encroachments  on  the  communal  property. 

Large  and  small  properties  are  alike  often  scattered.  Small  proprie- 
tors generally  own  from  three  to  four  quarter  or  half-hectare  plots.  Large 
proprietors  often  posgess  fifty  scattered  parcels  of  land,  sometimes  even  more* 
Among  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  the  unequal  fertility  of  the 
lands,   the  distribution  caused  by  inheritance   and  the  encroachments. 

A  small  proprietor  himself  cultivates  and  realizes  the  value  of  his  land  ; 
whereas  a  large  proprietor  nearly  always  lets  it.  The  latter  himself  cul- 
tivates it  and  realizes  its  value  only  exceptionally,  most  frequently  in  the 
south  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  province  of  Kanali  where  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  Montenegrin  labour. 

Large  properties  are  always  let  in  parcels.  There  are  two  forms  of 
leases  ;  a)  the  ordinary  lease  which  is  very  rare  ;  and  b)  the  contract  of  cul- 
tivation, a  type  to  which  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  contracts  conform. 
Parcels  let  by  these  contracts  have  an  area  of  from  one  to  three  hectares. 

The  communes,  especially  those  in  the  northern  islands,  also  let  the 
arable  lands  which  form  part  of  their  landed  property.  Their  woods  and 
pasturelands  are  used  by  all  their  members. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  labour  consequent  on  the  emigrations  of  recent 
years  an  important  amount  of  land  admitting  of  cultivation  is  lying  fal- 
low. 

The  distribution  of  landed  property,  as-  this  has  been  explained,  and 
the  method  by  which  it  is  cultivated,  bring  us  to  three  further  agrarian 
problems :  those  namely,  of  i)  the  farming  contract,  2)  the  distribution  of 
communal  landed  property,  and  3)  the  redivision  of  lands. 
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§  3.  The  farming  contract. 


This  contract  is  from  a  legal  point  of  view  a  lease  sui  generis,  whereas 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded  as  imposing  a  slightly 
modified  feudal  tenure. 

Its  content  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  proprietor  lets  to  the  cultivator  the  land  when  it  is  still 
lying  waste.  The  cultivator  must  therefore  bring  it  under  cultivation 
before  he  can  farm  it. 

2.  The  duration  of  the  contract  depends  on  the  duration  of  crops. 
Where  grain  is  grown  it  is  from  one  to  two  years,  in  the  case  of  vineyards 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years. 

3.  The  contract  obliges  the  lessee  to  give  a  part  of  the  gross  products; 
generally  a  quarter,  to  the  proprietor. 

Such  is  the  content  of  the  normal  and  most  usual  type  of  contract. 
Exceptionally  there  are  deviations  from  it  as  regards  the  duration  of  the 
lease  and  its  terms. 

The  most  imix)rtant  results  of  such  contracts  are : 

a)  Extensive  agriculture. 

b)  Difficulties,  unfortunately  too  frequent,  arising  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  lessee. 

Since  the  lessee  is  obliged  to  render  a  share  of  the  gross  products  to 
the  proprietor,  he  does  no  more  than  cultivate  the  land  on  the  extensive 
system,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  to  give  the  proprietor  all  or  almost  all 
its  net  yield  owing  to  the  law  as  to  a  rental  which  is  less  than  proportionate. 
Extensive  agriculture  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  lessee  is  as  a  rule 
himself  a  small  proprietor.  It  is  therefore  entirely  to  his  interest  to  culti- 
vate his  own  property  first,  and  the  land  he  rents  is  in  consequence  often 
not  cultivated  in  time. 

The  lessee  looks  upon  the  proprietor  as  a  parasite  who  steals  from 
him  a  part  of  his  products.  He  therefore  seeks  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  take  back  what  he  considers  to  have  been  robbed  from  him. 

About  1894  an  event  occurred  which  resulted  in  the  supersession  of  a 
fair  mmiber  of  farming  contracts  by  ordinary  leases. 

Towards  1890  the  phylloxera  appeared  in  the  country.  Gradually  the 
vineyards  of  Dalmatia  were  devastated.  This  fact  in  itself  annulled  the 
contracts  relevant  to  them.  Everywhere  people  began  to  replace  the  indi- 
genous vine  with  the  American  variety.  Plantation  however  necessitated 
larger  expenditure.  Contracts  of  lease  are  more  easily  adapted  than 
farming  contracts  to  plantations  of  this  kind  ;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
a  misfortime  produced  good  results.  The  farming  contracts  were  reduced 
by  20  per  cent. 
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§  4.  Distribution  of^  communal  landed  property. 

The  communal  property  has  an  area  of  656,000  hectares.  Its  greater 
part,  that  is  about  53  per  cent. ,  is  pastureland.  Woodland  constitutes  30  per 
cent,  and  the  rest  is  arable  land.  The  words  woodland  and  pastureland 
must  be  given  the  denotation  we  have  already  explained. 

On  the  pastureland  the  animals  of  all  the  members  of  a  commune  are 
pastured.  In  the  woods  animals  are  pastured  and  wood  is  cut.  In  this 
connection  woodcutting  properly  so-called  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
gathering  of  leaves  for  forage.  Woodcutting  is  undertaken  without  any 
method  and  the  result  is  real  devastation. 

Arable  land  is  let  by  farming  contracts.  This  generally  takes  place 
in  the  islands  of  the  north.  Cultivators  settled  on  land  belonging  to 
the  communes  enjoy  slightly  better  conditions  than  those  on  private  land. 
In  its  capacity  as  proprietor  the  commune  is  satisfied  with  Uttle,  as  a  rule 
one  seventh  of  the  yield  converted  into  cash. 

Communal  property  constitutes  an  inexhaustible  source  of  controversy 
among  the  members  of  one  commune  and  among  adjacent  communes.  In 
a  government  report  of  1870  it  was  said  to  produce  a  little  grass  and  many 
lawsuits.  The  shepherds  are  well  armed  while  they  pasture  their  flocks 
and  are  almost  always  at  war  with  members  of  their  commune  or  with 
the  shepherds  of  adjacent  communes. 

Communal  property  is  being  more  and  more  reduced  in  extent  by  en- 
croachments on  the  part  of  those  members  of  communes  who  are  protected 
by  the  communal  council.  These  are  declared  to  be  proprietors  after  they 
have  been  occupiers  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  But  it  is  not  rare  for 
a  second  encroachment  to  supersede  the  first  on  the  occasion  of  a  change  in 
the  communal  council. 

Until  1850  the  communes  paid  no  taxes  on  their  property  because 
their  members  paid  a  tax  as  usufructories.  From  1850  the  State  placed  a 
land  tax  on  the  communal  property  and  the  contribution  of  the  usufructories 
was  thereafter  paid  to  the  communes. 

Until  1850  no  change  was  introduced  into  communal  property.  In 
that  year,  after  the  cadaster  had  been  estabUshed,  it  became  Uable,  as  has 
been  said,  to  the  land  tax.  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  first  scheme  for 
the  distribution  of  communal  property  to  the  members  of  commimes. 
There  have  been  many  subsequent  and  similar  schemes. 

For  twenty-six  years  none  of  them  produced  any  effect ;  but  on 
27  March  1876  they  had  an  important  result,  namely  the  promulgation  of 
the  law  on  the  distribution  of  communal  property. 

The  terms  of  this  law  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  distribution  of  communal  property  is  optional.     F,very  com- 
mime  may  either  distribute  it  or  retain  it  as  communal. 

2.  Distribution  is  made  on  the  following  conditions  : 

a)  A  majority  of  the  communal  council  must  have  voted  in  favour 
of  a  proposed  distribution. 
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b)  It  must  be  accepted  by  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants registered  by  the  census  of  the  commune. 

3.  The  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  commune  will  be 
made  by  the  communal  authorities,  assisted  by  a  surveyor. 

4.  Before  a  distribution  is  made  the  land  which  it  should  not  affect, 
that  is  the  land  which  will  remain  the  commune's  property,  will  be 
surrounded  by  a  hedge. 

Hitherto  12,000  hectares  have  been  distributed  in  fourteen  communes, 
in  accordance  with  this  law. 


§  5.  Redivision. 

We  will  devote  a  few  words  to  the  problem  of  redi vision. 

It  Jias  already  been  said  that  landed  property  in  Dalmatia  is  too  much 
scattered,  many  proprietors  owning  from  fifty  to  eighty  parcels  of  land. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  redivision  would  be  very  useful.  It 
is  however  very  rarely  proposed  and  the  law  on  subidvision  promulgated 
in  1883  has  never  been  applied.  The  reason  for  these  circumstances  is 
not  hard  to  seek. 

The  problems  of  the  farming  contracts  and  of  the  distribution  of 
landed  property  are  distinct.  That  of  division  cannot  however  be  solved 
finally,  in  view  of  existing  agrarian  relations,  until  after  the  two  former. 
If  a  redivision  were  to  be  undertaken  today  it  could  be  only  provisional 
and  would  have  to  be  renewed  after  the  other  two  problems  had  been 
solved. 

Owing  to.  such  dependence  on  other  questions  redivision  cannot  be 
considered  in  isolation.  Redivision  was  last  proposed  in  1910  by  Deputy 
Sunundtch,  who  suggested  that  it  should  be  undertaken  simultaneously 
with  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  farming  contracts  and  of  the 
disrtribution  of  communal  property. 
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FARM  TENANCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

by   Prof.  Benjamin   H.  Hibbaio), 

University  of  Wisconsin, 


Introduction. 

So  far  as  the  authentic  history  of  tenancy  in  the  United  States  is 
concerned  it  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  year  1880  since  at  that  time  the 
first  tenancy  census  was  taken.  The  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  ten^^ 
ants  for  the  four  census  years,  by  divisions,  were  as  follows  : 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  division 
South  Atlantic  division 
North  Central  division  . 
South  Central  division. 
Western   division  .    .    . 


I»M 

X9OQ 

1890 

i^a 

si^.o 

3^3 

28.4 

2#5 

18.2 

20.8 

18.4 

16.0 

45-9 

44.2 

38.5 

36.1 

28.9 

27.9 

33-4 

20.5 

51-7 

48.6 

38.5 

36.2 

14.1 

16.6 

12.1 

14.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1880,  about  one  in  four  farms  was  operated  by  a 
tenant ;  in  1910  almost  two  out  of  five  were  in  the  tenant  group.  Unques- 
tionably the  proportion  is  somewhat  higher  by  this  time  than  it  was  six 
years  ago.  The  number  of  tenant  farms  increased  130.  per  cent.  duriAg  the 
thirty  year  period  coveredby  the  statistics,  while  during  the  same  time  there 
was  an  increase  of  but  34  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  farms  worked  by  owners. 
At  these  disproportionate  rates  of  increase  it  will  take  but  another  three 
decades  to  result  in  a  larger  number  of  tenants  than  landowning  farmers,  thus 
making  us  unmistakably  a  nation  of  tenants  and  landlords.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  proportion  of  tenants  will  continue  to  show  an 
uninterrupted  increase.  In  fact  the  increase  has  already  ceased,  and  a  turn 
in  the  other  direction  been  made,  according  to  the  last  census,  iD  twelve 
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of  the  older  States.  There  was  also  a  decrease  in  tenancy  percen- 
tages in  several  of  the  newer  States  but  the  significance  of  the  change 
in  these  States  is  diflFerent  from  that  in  the  older  settled  part  of  the 
country. 

Tenancy  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  cotton  belt.  For  instance  in 
Georgia  two  thirds  of  all  farms  are  rented.  The  percentage  is  also  high  in 
the  com  belt ;  in  Illinois  over  two  fifths  of  the  farms  are  rented,  and  largely 
in  the  best  part  of  the  State. 

It  is,  then,  plain  that  the  growth  of  tenancy  in  the  United  States  has  for 
at  least  three  decades  been  rapid.  Before  the  year  1880,  there  had  undoubt- 
edly been  a  much  less  rapid  growth,  yet  it  had  reached  important  propor- 
tions nevertheless.  The  question  may  very  proi)erly  be  asked  why  so  many 
farms  should  be  farmed  by  others  than  their  owners.  Especially  is  this 
a  pertinent  question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  within  a  half  century  the  federal 
government  has  disposed  of  immense  tracts  of  public  domain  on  terms 
so  favourable  as  to  make  ownership  easy  and  the  necessity  of  renting  land 
of  a  landlord  remote.  Several  hundred  million  acres  of  land  have  within 
a  half  century  either  been  granted  free  of  charge  to  the  settler,  or  sold  at 
such  low  prices  as  to  suggest  a  gift.  And  this  plan  of  disposing  of  the  land  was 
with  the  conscious  idea  of  putting  land  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
should  acquire  it  for  their  own  use.  And  yet  upon  much  of  the  land  given 
away,  or  sold  for  $  1.25  per  acre  diuing  the  seventies  or  the  eighties, 
are  now  to  be  found  tenants,  in  many  instances  as  many  tenants  as 
owners. 

The  causes  of  this  remarkable  development  of  a  tenant  class,  if  class 
it  may  be  called,  are  complex.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  remarked  that 
very  few  American  farmers  prefer  to  be  tenants  rather  than  owners.  So  far 
as  the  man  on  the  farm  is  concerned  he  is  either  the  owner  or  a  prospective 
owner.  The  young  man  expects  to  rent  land,  but  always  with  the  hope  and 
the  expectation  that  the  tenancy  will  lead  to  ownership.  Farmers  remain 
tenants  because  they  find  the  price  of  land  high,  or  sometimes  it  may  mean 
that  the  price  of  the  farm  is  high  not  so  much  because  of  high  price  per  acre 
as  because  it  requires  many  acres  to  make  an  efiident  unit.-  High  price  per 
acre  would  rule  in  the  case  of  truck  farming  land,  in  fruit  land,  irrigated 
districts,  or  in  general  farm  land  near  a  great  city.  High  cost  of  the  farm 
as  a  whole,  due  primarily  to  great  size,  would  obtain  in  the  wheat  belt  and 
still  more  in  the  grazing  belt.  But  whichever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  young  man  to  gain  possession  of  a  farm  worth 
$10,000  to  $20,000.  Somebody  must  make  a  considerable  payment  on  a 
farm  of  this  kind  before  the  owner  is  willirg  to  take  a  mortgage  for  the 
balance,  or  a  bank  is  willing  to  advance  the  funds.         -- 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  farms  rented  are  rented  for  a  share  of  the  pro- 
duct. Out  of  each  hundred  farms,  twenty-four  are  rented  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  shares,  and  thirteen  are  rented  for  cash.  The  cash  rent  as  used  in 
the  census  figures  does  not  always  means  actual  money,  but  instead  signifies 
some  other  form  of  fixed  payment,  such  as  a  specified  quantity  of  cotton.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  one  form  of  rent  payment  is  good  and  the  other  bad. 
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or  that  one  is  even  better  than  the  other.  There  are,  however,  advantages 
of  each  from  the  standpoint  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  For  instance  cash 
rent  is  simpler ;  there  is  no  room  for  disagreement  as  to  amotmt,  or  as  to 
time  of  payment.  It  is  supposed  that  cash  pajmient  of  rent  signifies  a  more 
independent  position  of  the  tenant.  He  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  many 
particulars.  Under  the  condition  of  cash  rent  the  landlord  as  a  rule  exer- 
cises relatively  littie  control  over  the  management  of  the  farm.  In  fact 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  do  so  is  a  prime  reason  on  his  part  for  prefer- 
ring cash,  even  though  somewhat  less  in  amount  than  share  rent.  The  prob- 
lem to  the  landlord  of  sales  of  produce  is  eliminated  in  the  case  of  cash  pay- 
ment, and  all  fear  of  an  unfair  division  eliminated. 

On  the  contrary  there  are  many  advantages  to  both  parties  in  the  shar- 
ing of  the  income.  The  tenant  runs  less  risk,  since  in  case  of  a  failure  or 
partial  failure  of  crops,  he  is  permitted  to  pay  a  rental  proportionate  to  the 
income  instead  of  a  cash  charge  much  beyond  it.  Aloreover,  it  requires 
less  capital  on  the  tenaiit's  part  to  start  farming  on  shares  since  under 
these  circumstances  he  furnishes  but  half,  or  possibly  some  other  fraction, 
of  the  live  stock,  feed,  and  seed  needed.  As  an  offset  to  these  advantages 
the  tenant  has  less  freedom  of  choice  in  running  the  farm,  though  he  has  the 
advantage  of  the  landlord's  more  mature  judgement.  Control  over  the 
farm  and  its  management  is  one  of  the  foremost  reasons  for  preferring  to  let 
land  out  on  shares  instead  of  for  cash.  It  is  the  general  belief  on  the  part 
of  landlords  that  on  an  average  the  returns  are  greater  in  the  case  of  share 
than  of  cash  rent.  This  is  unquestionably  true  when  prices  of  produce  are 
above  normal,  or  during  a  period  of  rising  prices  such  as  has  obtained  during 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  For  twenty  years  after  the  first  tenancy 
census  was  taken  cash  rent  gained  much  more  rapidly  than  share  rent  and 
it  looked  as  though  it  was  to  become  the  prevailing  system.  Then  came  the 
census  of  1910,  with  the  information  that  cash  rented  farms  had  increased  in 
number  but  half  as  rapidly  tis  those  rented  for  a  share.  This  was  so  pro- 
nounced a  change  as  to  call  for  an  explanation.  While  other  factors  may 
have  entered,  the  outstanding  one  seems  to  be  that  with  the  rise  in  prices 
of  farm  produce  the  share  going  to  the  landlord  increased  rapidly,  so  rapidly 
in  fact  that  it  was  hard  to  pull  cash  rent  up  to  the  same  level.  As  a  conse- 
quence landlords  were  anxious  to  change  from  the  cash  to  the  share  system. 
Tenants,  although  not  usually  so  anxious  for  the  change,  would  acquiesce 
rather  than  nm  the  risk  on  a  much  increased  cash  basis.  Even  the  weather 
may  have  played  a  part,  since  a  prolonged  series  of  wet  years  made  crops  un- 
certain in  many  districts  and  caused  a  change  in  the  minds  of  tenants  in 
favour  of  share  pajmient.  The  most  encouraging  form  of  tenancy  is  where 
landlord  and  tenant  share  in  both  management  and  income,  becoming  as 
it  were  partners. 
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§  I.  lyENGTH  OF  TENANCIES. 

According  to  the  best  information  available  a  tenant  stays  on  a  given 
farm  hardly  three  years.  The  share  tenants  move  a  little  oftener  than  do 
those  paying  cash.  In  contrast  to  the  short  period  of  occupancy  by  ten- 
ants the  farms  operated  by  owners  are  held  by  a  given  owner  probably  about 
sixteen  years.  Thus  even  the  owners  are  not  in  the  habit  of  staying  on  the 
same  farm  permanently.  It  must  be  remembered  that  America  is  a  new 
country,  and  that  there  is  still  a  strong  tendency  among  farmers  to  move 
west  and  take  advantage  of  the  cheaper  price  of  land.  Likewise  there  are 
many  small  farms  sold  in  order  to  purchase  larger  ones.  As  a  result  the  farm 
population  at  best  is  not  extremely  stable. 

Tenants  are  continually  on  the  move  because  of  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. Many  times  it  has  been  said  that  the  short  lease  is  the  curse  of 
American  tenant  farming.  But  the  short  lease  is  the  result  rather  than  the 
cause  of  evils.  American  farm  land  has  been  rising  rapidly  in  value.  It  has 
been,  in  consequence,  for  sale.  As  a  result  of  these  facts  many  a  farm  chang- 
es occupants  because  of  a  change  in  ownership,  and  the  owner,  so  long  as 
he  holds  the  farm  for  sale,  is  bound  to  lease  it  for  short  periods  of  time. 

Another  important  cause  of  short  tenures  is  the  fact  that  the  tenants  are 
themselves  developing  into  farm  owners.  In  the  normal  course  of  events 
a  yoimg  man  starts  farming  on  a  small  scale,  and  therefore  wants  a  small 
farm.  A  few  years  later  he  is  better  satisfied  with  a  somewhat  larger  farm, 
and  hence  moves  if  he  finds  an  opportunity,  as  he  usually  does.  But  ftdly 
as  important  as  the  desire  to  rent  a  bigger  farm  is  the  prospect  of  owning 
a  farm  for  himself.  The  rate  at  which  tenants  become  owners  is  growing 
somewhat  slower.  Nevertheless  the  great  majority  of  those  who  stay  in  the 
farming  business  a  lifetime  manage  by  some  means  to  become -landowners. 
Of  all  farmers  below  the  age  of  twenty-five,  over  three  fourths  are  tenants, 
whereas  of  those  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  about  six  sevenths  are  owners. 
It  is  thus  plain  that  the  short  periods  of  occupancy  of  farms  by  tenants  is 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  constant  rise  of  tenants  to  ownership  on  their 
own  account. 


§  2.  Speculation  and  tenancy. 

Very  closely  related  to  length  of  tenure  and  to  the  amount  of  tenancy 
is  speculation  in  land.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  public  land  policies 
of  the  country  speculation  on  the  part  of  individuals  has  played  a  major 
role.  The  cheap  government  price  has  always  been  tempting  to  investors, 
and  rare  indeed  is  the  case  of  land  which  has  not  been  held  many  years 
primarily  for  the  rise  in  value.  This  speculative  period  has  lasted  well 
beyond  the  early  years  when  land  was  cheap,  and  mainly  unused.    It  pre- 
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vails  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  country  today.  The  speculator 
wants  to  get  what  he  can  out  of  the  land  while  he  holds  it  and  thus  puts  it 
on  the  market  for  rent.  He  is  even  willing  to  take  a  very  moderate  ren- 
tal rather  than  not  let  it  at  all,  and  above  all  he  will  not  tie  his  own  hands 
with  8  long  lease.  In  parts  of  the  grain  belt  where  speculation  has  reached 
its  greatest  development  half  of  the  farms  are  rented.  The  landlords  when 
asked  whether  or  not  the  investment  is  a  paying  one  are  likely  to  reply  that 
the  rise  in  land  values  makes  it  pay,  though  rent  alone  would  not.  So  long 
as  land  continues  to  rise  in  value,  so.  long  wiU  it  be  the  object  of  specula- 
tion, and  so  long  as  non-farmers  are  tempted  to  buy  it  for  speculation,  so 
long  again  will  it^  be  offered  for  rent.  The  relationship  between  specula- 
tion and  rent  is  aldose  one.  Lest  the  reasoning  concerning  this  point  seem 
to  be  unduly  deductive  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  older  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  rise  in  values  has  become  much  less  rapid  than  formerly, 
and  especially  much  less  rapid  than  in  the  Middle  West,  the  percentage  of 
tenancy  is  in  the  first  place  lower  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  the  second 
place  decidedly  lower  than  in  the  latter  section.  Moreover,  in  Europe  where 
farm  land  is  much  more  stable  in  value  than  in  America,  tenures  are  likewise 
more  stable.  So  long  as  there  are  such  splendid  opportimities  for  profitable 
investments  to  be  made  in  American  farm  lands,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation or  even  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  farms  owned  by  one  class 
and  operated  by  another. 


§  3.  Tenancy  and  types  of  agriculture. 

The  evidence  is  abundant  to  show  that  tenancy  follows  as  the  natur- 
al outcome  of  conditions,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  conditions 
is  the  character  of  the  agriculture  in  practice.  The  tenant  is  transient. 
Consequently  he  is  bound  to  adapt  himself  to  an  environment  which  ad- 
mits of  relatively  easy  shifts.  He  must  get  into  the  routine  quickly  on 
arrival  at  his  new  home,  and  must  be  able  to  take  his  possessions  along  with 
him  from  the  farm  he  is  leaving.  This  means  that  he  owns  relatively  little 
live  stock,  that  he  plants  few  perennials  or  biennials,  that  he  invests  little 
money  in  fertiHzers  or  sub-soil  ploughs.  The  tenants  deal  with  animals  and 
crops  that  can  be  made  to  jdeld  their  increase  within  twelve  months.  In 
the  truck  districts  they  grow  tomatoes,  but  not  asparagus  ;  potatoes,  but 
not  rhubarb.  What  the  tenant  wants  is  a  chance  to  sow,  harvest  and  sell, 
all  within  a  year.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  tenancy  is  most  pre- 
valent in  the  greatest  cotton,  com,  and  wheat  districts.  In  the  cotton  belt 
all  things  seem  to  conspire  to  divorce  the  ownership  from  the  tillage  of  the 
soil.  The  crop  is  given  within  the  year ;  it  requires  but  little  capital  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  but  little  improvement  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  fences  on  the  part  of  the  land  level.  In  the  com  belt  the  broad  acres 
capable  of  cultivation  on  a  wholesale  plan,  with  the  prospect  of  much  pro- 
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duce  for  the  market  within  a  few  months,  appeal  strongly  to  the  man  who 
can  command  relatively  more  labour  than  capital. 

The  northern  tenant  is  a  grain  producer  and  grain  seller.  He  produces 
more  grain  of  every  kind  than  is  produced  by  the  landowning  farmer.  This 
means  that  the  tenant  raises  less  of  the  crops  used  for  feeding  yoimg  stock, 
such  as  hay  and  pasture  crops.  The  grain  which  he  raises  has  two  main  mar- 
kets. One  market  is  the  city ;  the  other  is  the  neighbouring  farmer  who  feeds 
stock,  feeds  more  grain  than  he  can  raise. 

The  tenant  does  not  go  extensively  into  such  business  as  dairying 
and  for  very  obvious  and  important  reasons.  He  must  have,  in  order  to 
do  dairying  successfully,  well  equipped  bams,  milk  house,  fences  and  the 
like.  The  landlord  does  not  care  to  furnish  facilities  of  this  kind,  especially 
the  landlord  who  holds  the  farm  mainly  for  speculation.  Or  again  the  land- 
lord who  lives  at  a  distance  from  the  farm  hesistates  to  put  up  many  improve- 
ments of  this  kind  because  of  the  rapid  deterioration  in  careless  hands,  and 
many  tenants  are  careless  with  property  which  is  not  their  own.  Another 
reason  why  tenants  do  not  care  esi)ecially  to  go  into  a  business  like  dairying 
is  because  it  makes  it  much  harder  to  move  and  adjust  themselves  to  farms, 
bams,  and  surroundings,  such  as  they  are  Ukely  to  find  in  another  neigh- 
bourhood. By  moving  they  may  not  only  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  equip- 
ment less  adequate,  but  they  may,  by  going  ten  miles,  get  away  from  market- 
ing opportunities,  such  as  milk  routes,  creameries,  or  cheese  factories. 
The  tenant  is  not  a  cattle  feeder  because  of  lack  of  capital  required  in  hand- 
ling the  business,  and  lack  of  equipment  for  handling  the  cattle  and  the 
feed. 

The  tenant  seldom  goes  into  specialized  farming  such  as  fruit  growing. 
Fruit  growing  is  a  continuous  process  extending  over  some  years.  The  ten- 
ant has  no  security  of  tenure  such  as  to  warrant  investment  in  trees,  shrubs 
and  labour  such  as  fruit  growing  requires.  Neither  does  he  have  charac- 
ter, habits  and  skill  so  developed  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  lease  him  a 
fruit  farm  which  has  already  been  put  into  shape.  The  chances  are  that 
he  will  be  much  more  interested  in  the  crop  in  sight  than  in  subsequent 
harvests.  Only  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  citrus  fnlits  are  grown  by  ten- 
ants and  an  unimportant  part  of  the  commercially  grown  apples  are  so  pro- 
duced. Specialized  farming,  such  as  tobacco  or  vegetable  growing,  lends 
itself  very  well  to  tenant  conditions,  since  these  crops  require  little  equip- 
ment, and  but  few  months. 

vSumming  up  the  question  of  the  relation  of  type  of  agriculture  to 
tenancy,  it  appears  that  the  tenant  is  an  exploiter  of  the  soil.  He  does  a 
hand-to-mouth  business,  and  not  much  may  be  expected  of  the  farmer 
whose  interests  in  the  farm  begin  and  end  within  a  space  of  two  or  three 
years. 

Relative  Profits  Made  by  Tenants  and  Landowning  Farmers.\ 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  tenants  are  poor.  As  shown  above 
they  have  not  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  property  from  their  own  opera- 
tions. Not  a  great  many  young  farmers  inherit  a  fortune,  and  even  should 
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they  inherit  a  considerable  amount  of  property  it  is  likely  to  fall  into  their 
hands  in  middle-lif e ,  not  when  they  are  making  a  beginning  as  farmers.  The 
tenant  is,  without  doubt,  in  most  cases  a  poor  man.  However,  he  is  not 
doomed  to  remain  a  poor  man  always.  Somewhat  surprising  was  the  result 
of  a  government  survey  made  a  few  years  ago  into  the  condition  of  over 
seven  hundred  representative  farmers  in  several  northern  States.  It  appears 
from  this  surveyjthat  tenants  make  a  larger  labour  income  than  do  landown- 
ing farmers.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  under  present  conditions 
and  circumstances  farming  as  a  business  does  not  return  a  large  percentage 
on  the  investment.  In  other  words,  land  rentals  have  been  capitalized  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  and  in  consequence  land  values  are  high.  Rentals  do  not 
rise  as  readily  as  the  selhng  value  of  land  and,  therefore,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  is  cheaper  to  rent  land  than  to  buy  it.  Of  course,  other  things  are 
by  no  means  equal,  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  rent 
than  to  buy,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  must  pay  for  the  advantages  of 
owning  land.  The  tenants  have  more  to  show  for  a  year's  work,  so  far  as 
immediate  income  is  concerned,  than  have  farmers  who  own  the  land  they 
work.  This  is  true  if  five  per  cent,  interest  be  charged  on  the  investment  in 
land.  Turning  the  problem  around,  it  may  be  shown  that,  since  the  landowner 
earns  fully  as  much  as  a  labourer  as  does  the  tenant,  he  has  but  three  to  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  interest  on  his  investment.  This  suggests  strongly  that 
the  prices  of  land  are  too  high,  and  that  a  farmer  will  do  better  to  rent  than 
to  buy.  However,  land  is  still  rising  in  value,  especially  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  tenancy  is  prevalent,  and  the  owner  has  the  advantage  of 
the  increase  in  value  while  the  tenant  does  not.  Add  to  this  the  great  ad- 
vantage in  having  control  over  the  operations  of  a  farm  for  a  considerable 
period  of  years,  the  satisfaction  of  staying  in  one  place  and  building  up  a 
business,  and,  all  told,  it  suggests  caution  in  advising  a  man  who  is  able  to 
buy  to  refrain  from  doing  so.  The  labour  income  of  the  tenant  is  indeed 
larger  than  that  of  the  landowning  farmer,  but  the  accumulated  wealth  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  is  larger  in  the  case  of  the  landowner. 


§  4.  Relation  of  tenancy  to  permanent  AGRictTi.TURE. 


The  question  may  well  be  asked  whether  tenancy  is  or  is  not  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  In  England  it  has  been  foimd  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  soil  up  to  its  best  over  several  generations  of  a  landlord- 
tenant  system.  But  in  England  the  landlords  are  neither  retired  farmers, 
hoping  to  leave  as  large  an  estate  in  immediate  value  as  possible,  nor  yet 
are  they  speculators  who  hope  to  make  a  sale  at  an  advanced  price.  The 
interest  of  the  landlord  in  the  land  is  a  permanent  one,  and  as  a  corollary 
to  this  the  interest  of  the  tenant  in  the  land  is  hardly  less  permanent.  The 
tenant  moves  very  infrequently  and  has  no  hope,  usually  no  desire,  to  buy 
land.    As  the  tenant  does  desire  to  have  the  land  continue  to  yield  well. 
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he  is  willing  to  make  investments  to  that  end,  but  he  does  not  want  to  lose 
the  investment  in  the  event  of  leaving  the  farm.  In  America  we  have  hardly 
reached  the  point  of  taking  such  matters  into  consideration.  First,  the  land- 
lord usually  owns  the  farm  but  a  decade  or  two,  and  the  soil  will  not  be  greatly 
depleted  in  so  short  a  time.  Secondly,  the  tenant  who  is  to  stay  but  a 
quarter  of  a  decade  can  hardly  take  any  profound  interest  in  building  up 
the  soil.  Thus  the  arrangement  which  most  often  obtains  impels  neither 
landlord  nor  tenant  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  permanent  agriculture. 
The  landlord  expects  to  sell  the  land  ;  the  tenant  expects  to  leave  it.  Very 
little  is  invested  in  fertilizers  throughout  the  grain  belt ;  the  tenant  very 
rarely  puts  any  sort  of  improvement  upoii  the  land.  Hen,ce,  there  is  but 
little  over  which  to  debate  concerning  rights  when  the  farm  changes  hands. 

It  cannot  be  held  that  the  fertility  is  being  maintained  on  the  great  ma- 
jority of  rented  farms.  In  the  very  Ijest  parts  of  the  country  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  True,  the  census  reports  show  that  tenants  raise  about  as  much 
grain  per  acre  as  is  raised  by  the  owners.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  the  tenant  farms  are  not  a  separate  group  always  rented,  as 
distinguished  from  another  group  always  operated  by  owner?.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  interchange.  But  after  all,  the  fact  that  the  tenants  raise  about 
as  much  produce  per  acre  as  the  owners  proves  too  much.  The  tenant 
sells  a  large  part  of  his  produce  in  the  bulky  form  of  field  crops,  and  this  in 
itself  must  eventually  result  in  soil  depletion,  The  tenant  has  decidedly  less 
interest  in  soil  maintenance  than  has  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord's  in- 
terest under  present  conditions  is  little  enough.  When  stable  values  elimi- 
nate the  speculator^and  when  few  farmers  can  retire  on  the  strength  of  unearn- 
ed increment  gains,  then  we  shall  have  a  class  of  landlords  who  take  a 
more  fundamental  interest  in  the  soil  and  likewise  a  class  of  tenants  who 
Can  afFord  to  co-operate  in  the  up-building  of  better  farming. 

The  laws  at  present  do  not  protect  the  tenant  in  his  right  to  improve- 
ments. On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  tenant  to  wish  to  make 
improvements.  He  may  complain  because  improvements  are  inadequate, 
he  may  urge  the  landlord  to  improve;  more  likely  he  will  move  to  another 
farm  if  conditions  are  found  to  be  to  bad.  But  that  he  should  put  improve- 
ments of  any  sort  on  the  farm  will  seldom  occur  to  an  American  tenant. 
Should  laws  be  made  protecting  the  tenant  in  this  right,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  gradually  tenants  would  begin  a  new  regime  of  land  improvement,  but 
it  would  never  progress  far  while  the  tenure  is,  on  an  average,  so  short. 


§  5.  Tenancy  and  marketing  probi^ems. 

One  of  the  worst  of  the  tenant  evils  is  the  helpless  condition  in  which  the 
tenant  is  placed  with  respect  to  marketing.  It  is  folly  to  proceed  with  pro- 
cesses leading  always  to  greater  production  without  taking  the  marketing 
possibilities  into  account.    The  tenant  is  a  poor  bargainer  in  the  market  be- 
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cause  so  often  he  is  forced  to  sell  almost  immediately.  In  the  South  the  cot- 
ton tenant  is  nearly  always  in  debt  for  the  supplies  of  the  year,  and  his  obli- 
gations are  due  i  October,  or  i  November.  This  means  that  he  must  sell 
his  cotton  almost  at  the  earUest  possible  moment  after  it  is  harvested.  In 
farmers'  organizations  the  tenants  are  very  poorly  represented.  An  inves- 
tigation made  a  year  ago  showed  that  in  sections  of  the  grain  belt,  where 
'tenants  are  almost  as  numerous  as  owners  and  substantially  always 
grain  sellers,  the  membership  in  co-operative  companies  was  but  one  fourth 
tenants.  This  means  that  only  half  as  high  a  proportion  of  tenants  as 
owners  belonged  to  the  marketing  organizations.  In  other  words  while  ten- 
ants sell  more  grain  than  owners,  there  are  three  owners  to  one  tenant  in 
the  selling  company. 

Tenants  as  a  class  are  seldom  found  in  organizations.  They  do  not 
join  since  they  are  so  likely  to  move,  or  on  account  of  lack  of  money,  or 
again  on  account  of  indifference. 

Tenants  are  poor  community  members.  It  is  not  their  fault  alto- 
gether but  rather  the  fault  of  the  system.  They  cannot  be  good  community 
members  in  very  solid  ways  since  that  implies  investment,  and  for  a  tenant 
to  invest  in  schools,  roads  or  churches  means  an  investment  for  which  he 
gets  no  title.  When  a  farm  owner  sells  out,  he  sells  his  right  to  commimity 
investments  along  with  the  farm.  When  a  tenant  moves  he  takes  his  per- 
sonal property  along  with  him,  and  if  he  has  any  interest  in  community 
property  he  leaves  it  behind.  As  a  result  he  is  usually  careful  that  little 
is  created  to  be  so  left. 


§  6.  The  outlook. 


What  then  is  the  outlook  ?  Is  America  doomed  to  become  a  nation  of 
landlords  and  tenants  ?  True,  the  proportion  of  tenants  is  on  the  increase,  but 
not  in  quite  all  sections.  Neither  is  there  an  increase  in  tenancy  in  all 
kinds  of  farming.  Anbther  fact  that  is  fairly  encouraging  is  that  along  with 
the  increase  in  tenancy  there  is  little  tendency  toward  centralization  in  land 
ownership.  In  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  instances  of  tenancy  the  owner  of 
the  farm  owns  but  the  one.  And  moreover  the  tenant  farms  differ  little 
in  size  from  owned  farms.  Thus  landlords  own  but  Uttle  more  land  than  is 
owned  by  an  equal  number  of  landowning  farmers.  Of  course  there  are 
many  important  and  unfortunate  exceptions  to  this.  Such  exceptions 
are  found  oftener  than  an5rwhere  else  in  the  cotton  belt,  where  the  owner- 
ship of  several  farms  by  one  man  is  not  uncommon. 

Tenancy  has  often  been  called  a  step  in  the  agricultural  ladder.  The 
figure  of  speech  is  a  very  good  one,  since  the  majority  of  tenants  rise 
to  owrership.  However  the  step  is  a  more  difficult  one  to  take  now  than  it 
was  a  decade  or  a  quarter  century  ago.  Should  it  continue  to  become  more 
difficult  for  another  generation,  we  must  eventually  face  the  fact  of  a  tenant 
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dass,  a  class  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  outside  of  the  coloured  popu- 
lation of  the  South. 

The  tide  will  turn  in  favour  of  ownership  if  ever  we  reach  the  stage  where 
the  speculative  value  of  land  disappears ;  where  few  farmers  are  able  to 
retire  on  the  basis  of  wealth  accruing  through  imeamed  increment ;  and 
where,  therefore,  land  is  worth  a  sum  based  on  its  productivity. 

This  is  on  the  assumption  that  a  system  of  agricultural  credit  favourable 
to  the  farmers  will  in  the  meantime  be  worked  out.  *  One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons why  it  seems  safe  to  suggest  that  these  conditions  will  result  in  owner- 
ship rather  than  tenancy  is  because  it  is  not  likely  that  any  system  will  soon 
be  devised  whereby  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  be  as  well  conserved  under 
a  tenant  system  as  under  a  system  of  ownership. 
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AUSTRALIA. 
I^AND  SETTI^EMENT  IN  X915-X916 

New  South  Wales,  —  The  annual  report  of  the  Lands  Department 
for  the  year  ending  30  June  1916  shows  that  in  that  year  2,279,417  acres 
of  land  became  available  for  settlement  in  New  South  Wales.  Areas 
aggregating  1,345,218  acres  were  withdrawn  from  long  leases  and  535,478 
acres  were  resumed.  Four  estates  were  acquired  under  the  Closer  Set- 
tlement Acts.  In  all  thirty-four  estates,  providing  1660  farms,  were  ac- 
quired. Forty-six  of  these  farms,  comprising  41,637  acres'  were  vacant  on 
30  June  1916. 

The  following  figures  show  the  progress  of  settlement  on  the  various 
estates  acquired  under  the  Closer  Settlement  Acts  :  —  Number  of  farms 
allotted,  1609 ;  area  allotted,  748,573  acres ;  persons  resident,  7,410 ;  area 
prepared  for  cultivation,  357,591  acres ;  value  of  improvements,  £1,149,802; 
value  of  plant  and  machinery,  £326,844  ;  number  of  horses,  17,584  ;  sheep, 
191,924;  cattle  12,610. 

The  report  of  the  Western  Land  Board  states  that,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  drought  and  the  absence  of  so  many  men  at  the  war,  there 
was  little  demand  for  land  in  the  western  division.  Seven  new  leases  were 
issued  and  concerned  an  aggregate  area  of  29,936  acres.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £90,073  and  the  expenditure  to  £10,518. 

Victoria.  —  As  regards  Victoria  the  report  of  the  Lands  Department 
for  the  year  ending  30  June  1916  states  that  the  absence  on  miUtary  service 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  men  of  the  State  was  a  grave  deterrent 
to  new  settlement.  The*following  figures  show  its  progress  in  the  year : 
—  568  holdings  aggregating  101,556  acres,  exclusive  of  Mallee  land,  new- 
ly selected  ;  238  holdings  of  Mallee  land,  aggregating  140,325  acres,  newly 
selected ;  146  holdings  aggregating  46,522  acres  selected  out  of  grazing 
area  leaseholds ;  179  holdings  aggregating  3,175  acres  converted  to  selec- 
tion tenure. 

There  was  an  appreciable  decline  in  the  demand  for  Mallee  land. 

It  was  hoped  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  that  the  exceptionally 
large  wheat  harvest  would  result  in  considerable  payments  of  the  arrears 
of  rent  due  to  the  department,  but  against  this  the  war  conditions 
operated.  These  arrears  on  30  June  1915  were  on  crown  lands,  £49,233 
i8s.  5^.  and  on  Mallee  lands  £127,184  is.  5^,;  and  on  30  June  1916  they 
were  £45,141  on  crown  lands  and  £140,060  on  Mallee  lands.    Not  less 
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than  one  third  of  the  amount  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and  fodder 
should  have  been  a  charge  on  the  returns  of  1915-1916,  but  the  ministry 
decided  to  make  no  deduction  from  the  advance  of  2s.  6d.  a  bushel,  and  to 
defer  the  collection  of  instalments  until  a  further  amount,  or  dividend, 
should  have  been  paid.  This  concession  seriously  reduced  the  amount 
received  as  repayment  of  advances.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
a  stun  of  £95,535  was  repaid  out  of  the  total  sum  of  money  lent  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  £516,000.  Of  the  balance  one  third  is  payable  from  the  1916 
harvest  and  one  third  may  be  carried  on  to  the  next  year.  For  the  year 
1916  the  number  of  crop  liens  registered  was  3,032. 


BRITISH   INDIA. 

THE  COLONIZATION  OF  CANAL  LANDS  IN  THE  PUNJAB.  —  Van  Burren  Henry  L. 
in  The  Tropical  Agriculturist  Vol.  XI,VII.,  No.  6,  Peiadeniya  (Ceylon),  December  1916. 

The  south  western  Punjab  is  part  of  a  vast  desert  which  may  be  said 
to  extend  from  the  Sahara  to  Manchuria.  It  supported  only  a  sparse  and 
nomadic  population  until  1849,  when  the  British  annexed  this  part  of  the 
Pimjab,  and  colonization  of  its  desert  wastes  was  not  seriously  thought  of 
until  1885  when  a  policy  of  canal  irrigation  was  initiated. 

Five  great  perennial  canals,  which  together  irrigate  a  wheat  area  rather 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  Ceylon,  were  then  taken  in  hand.  One  of  them, 
completed  in  1892,  commands  three  and  a  third  million  acres,  three  fourths 
of  such  area  being  State  property,  and  irrigates  over  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acres  a  year.  The  capital  expended  on  it  was  300  lacs  of  rupees  (i) 
which  now  bring  in  interest  at  the  average  irate  of  about  28  per  cent.  An- 
other canal  which  was  finished  about  1911  irrigates  some  three  quarters  of 
a  million  acres  and  pays  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  it  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

Before  1892  the  population  of  the  Lyallpur  district  could  not  have  been 
more  than  2,000.    In  1912  it  had  increased  to  over  850,000. 

To  settle  so  large  an  agricultural  population  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
problem  needed  wise  statesmanship,  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peas- 
ant farmer  and  his  ideas,  enthusiasm  and  a  kindly  sympathy.  That  these 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  principles  on  which  projects  and  schemes 
were  based  should  be  emphasized.  Thus  Sir  James  Douie  writes :  —  "  The 
colonies  have  been  admirable  training  ground  for  the  ablest  of  the  yotmger 
Pimjab  officers.  It  was  necessary  to  give  them  a  pretty  free  hand,  the  work 
was  novel  and  important,  and  involved  great  responsibilities.  While  he 
was  controlled  from  outside,  the  colony  officer  inside  his  colony  had  to  l>e 
a  benevolent  autocrat.  Autocracy  is  tolerable  when  the  autocrat  is  con- 
tent to  be  also  the  servant  of  his  people,  and  in  this  respect  the  Pvmjab  offi- 
cers did  not  show  themselves  lacking  ". 

(i)  I  lac  s=  X, 00,00c  rupees  ;  i  rupee  «  is  ^d. 
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It  must  not  be  thought  that  no  mistakes  were  made,  for  the  problems 
were  novel  and  at  times  very  difficult.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  there 
were  no  setbacks.  Plague  invaded  the  province  in  1897  and  broke  out 
virulently  in  the  canal  districts  in  1904  and  1907.  Outbreaks  of  cholera 
were  also  frequent.  In  1905  crops  were  injured  by  frost  and  almost  the 
whole  crop  of  cotton  was  destroyed  by  the  boll-worm. 

The  settlement  scheme  has  now  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  British  administra- 
tion  in  India. 

Sir  James  Lyall's  name  will  always  be  associated  with  this  work.  He 
gave  his  conception  of  a  scheme  of  colonization  thus :  —  "  An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  establish  estates  owned  by  bodies  of  peasant  propietors. 
[The  Punjab  is  chiefly  a  country  of  small  holdings].  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Punjab  and  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tracts  there  are  found  not  infre- 
quently villages  peopled  by  agriculturists  of  the  best  type,  who  have  in- 
creased in  numbers  until  the  lands  which  they  own  are  insufficient  for  their 
support ;  often  the  owners  of  such  estates  have  been  accustomed  to  culti- 
vate as  tenants  in  neighbouring  villages.  But,  owing  to  the  owners  of 
those  villages  now  requiring  the  lands  for  themselves,  (they)  are  gradually 
being  ejected.  It  would  improve,  the  general  condition...  if  some  of  the 
proprietors  woidd  emigrate  to  other  countries...  A  number  of  men  of 
this  class  might  be  induced  to  settle  in  the  Gujranwala  Bar  by  being  allowed 
to  migrate  in  bodies...  formed  by  themselves,  and  by  the  promise  on  cer- 
tain conditions  of  grants  of  land  ...  The  experiment  might  be  tried  in  the 
following  way....  Go  to  places  in  the  thickly  populated  districts,  where 
groups  of  adjacent  villages  are  owned  by  men  of  the  same  dan,  and....  search 
among  them  for  men  of  some  amount  of  enterprise,  capital  and  influence, 

and  ask  such  men to  lead  down  bodies  of  men  of  their  own  dan  to  the 

government  lands  irrigated  by  the  canal.  Well  sdected  blocks  would  be 
made  over  to  the  bodies  so  migrating.  The  leader  of  the  colony  would 
be  given  an  interest  in  its  success  not  only  by  receiving  a  share  in  the  pro- 
prietorship but  also  by  his  bdng  made  headman  of  the  new  estate  ". 

Sir  James  Lyall  thought  it  "  essential  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  the 
Punjab  as  a  country  of  peasant  farmers  ".  He  however  made  three  kinds 
of  grants.  "  Yeoman  grants  "  were  to  attract  a  dass  above  the  ordinary 
peasantry  —  the  middle  dass.  "  Capitalist "  holdings  were  granted  so  as 
to  supply  "  natural  leaders  for  the  new  sodety  ".  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  yeoman  and  capitalist  grants  have  been  given  up.  Grants  of  land 
to  native  offidals  for  meritorious  service  are  condemned  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience. Grants  are  occasionally  made,  however,  to  members  of  the  her- 
editary landed  gentry.  The  peasant  farmers'  settlements  were  most  suc- 
cessful, and  from  settlers  on  them  leaders  and  captains  of  industry  are 
gradually  arising. 

The  system  of  allocating  land  now  approved  is  to  give  each  peasant 
a  rectangle  of  twenty-five  acres.  On  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  lease 
he  can,  after  five  years,  acquire  a  permanent  right  of  occupancy,  which  can 
be  converted  into  ownership  if  he  pay  the  market  value  of  the  land,  as  de- 
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duced  from  auction  sales,  less  a  fixed  percentage,  ^he  purchase  money 
may  be  paid  in  instalments  which  may  extend  over  thirty  years.  Until 
it  is  paid  the  settler  remains  a  tenant,  and  pays  R.  i  an  acre,  in  addition  to 
water  rates,  land  revenue  and  cesses. 

The  pioneering  attempts  to  colonize  the  land  allowed  the  settler,  after 
five  years  and  on  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  lease,  to  acquire  ownership  by 
paying  only  Rs.  3  an  acre.  Subsequent  modifications  were  due  to  the 
eager  competition  for  the  land  after  pioneering  difficulties  had  been  over- 
come. 

Before  the  land  was  let  out  on  leases  contour  maps  of  the  irrigable 
lands  were  made  and  the  areas  served  by  separate  water-courses  defined. 
Village  areas  were  made  to  coincide  with  water-course  areas,  and  each  vil- 
lage was  subdivided  into  squares  or  rectangles  which  formed  the  units  for 
allotment.  It  was  found  necessary  later  also  to  survey  the  soil  before  al- 
lotment ;  for  there  must  be  discrimination  between  good  and  mediocre 
land  and  land  too  poor  for  cultivation,  if  it  be  desired  that  water-courses 
should  not  be  carried  uselessly  into  land  not  worth  irrigating,  and  many 
difficulties  raised. 

The  selection  of  peasant  settlers,  their  location  on  the  land  and  care 
for  their  future  welfare  are  by  no  means  the  least  part  of  the  scheme,  but 
may  on  the  contrary  be  said  to  sum  it  up.  It  is  to  work  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  emphasized  that  the  success  of  this  colonization  is  largely  due. 

BRITISH  WEST    INDIES. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  I^ND  SETTI^EMENT  IN  GRENADA. 

The  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1915-1916  shows  con- 
siderable activity  in  Grenada  in  the  matter  of  land  settlement.  The  gov- 
ernment acquired  the  estate  known  as  the  St.  Cyr  Mountain  Lands,  sit- 
uated about  ten  miles  from  St.  Georges,  for  £2,184,  which  sum  with  the 
cost  of  a  siurvey  and  of  road  construction  and  other  expenses  brought  the 
total  cost  up  to  £3,597-105.  The  roads  for  the  purpose  of  giving  access  from 
every  lot  to  the  by-ways  of  the  district  cost  £235  and  their  total  length 
was  three  and  a  hdf  miles.  Their  construction,  and  that  of  a  connection, 
one  and  a  half  miles  long,  between  the  Beauregard  and  Adelphi  by-ways, 
were  carried  out  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Thirty-six  lots  bear  cacao  or  mixpd  cacao  and  nutmeg  trees  on  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  or  more  land,  on  their  entire  area  in  only  a  few  cases.  Other 
eighty-four  lots  are  bush  or  forest  land.  The  average  area  of  a  lot  is  two 
acres. 

The  lots  on  which  there  is  cacao  were  sold  at  from  about  £14  to  £35 
an  acre,  according  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  trees ;  the  unculti- 
vated lots  at  £io-ios  and  £12  an  acre.  Purchasers  of  the  more  costly 
lots,  which  contained  cacao,  had  to  pay  a  deposit  of  at  least  is  ^d  and 
the  balance  of  the  total  price  in  five  annual  instalments.     The  imcultiva- 
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ted  land  was  sold  on  the  usual  land  settlement  terms.  One  fourth  or  one 
twelfth  of  the  price  was  deposited :  and  the  balance  is  to  be  paid  when  a 
fourth  has  been  deposited,  in  nine  annual  instalments  of  which  the  first 
falls  due  three  years  after  the  allotment ;  and  when  only  a  twelfth  has 
been  deposited,  in  eleven  annual  instalments  beginning  a  year  after  alio  - 
ment.  Interest  is  charged  on  all  unpaid  instalments  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

A  special  committee  of  the  district  board  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  in 
which  the  settlement  is  situated,  co-operated  with  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment in  selecting  desirable  settlers.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  appli- 
cations were  considered. 

The  superintendent's  report  on  the  valuation  of  the  lots  for  sale  was 
submitted  in  March  1915.  The  first  applications  were  dealt  with  in  April, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  under  review  practically  all  the  lots  had  been 
allotted  and  occupied.  They  are  being  worked,  except  a  few  of  those  occu- 
pied lately,  and  on  some  very  good  progress  has  been  made.  These  results 
are  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory,  and  are  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  even  in  its  present  understaffed  condition. 

The  estate  is  well  watered  by  four  tributaries  of  the  Fond  Perdu  River  ; 
and  the  climate  is  damp,  the  annual  rainfall  being  estimated  at  100  inches. 
The  soil  is  mostly  a  fairly  deep  loam,  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  the  subsoil 
red  clay,  interspersed  with  boulders  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  which 
crop  out  here  and  there.  The  subsoil  is  rather  close  in  texture,  but  the 
surface  soil  is  fairly  friable  and  therefore  can  be  improved  by  tillage  and 
drainage.  It  is  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  ground  crops.  The  cacao 
can  be  considerably  improved,  particularly  by  draining  the  land  and  ad- 
ding organic  matter  to  enhance  its  permanent  fertility.  The  estate  is 
fertile  except  in  the  south-east  comer.  It  has  two  warm  mineral  springs, 
one  at  the  west  end  and  one  in  the  river. 


FRANCE. 

AGRICULTURAL   WAGES  DURING  THE  WAR.  —  Communication   mad  e  by  M.  Paul 
Vincey  to  the   Acadimie  d^ Agriculture   de  France  at  the  meeting  of  ai  March   191 7. 

M.  Paul  Vincey  resumes  as  follows  the  facts  as  to  the  increase  in  agri- 
ctiltural  wages  which  has  occurred  during  the  present  war  in  the  district 
of  Paris,  more  particularly  in  the  three  departments  of  Seine,  Seine- 
et-Oise  and  Seine-et-Mame. 

As  is  the  case  everjrwhere  in  France  mobilization  has  reduced  the 
available  supply  of  labour  by  the  enormous  amount  of  two  thirds,  or  even 
perhaps  three  fourths. 

For  reasons  easy  to  understand  the  production  of  the  labourers  who 
have  remained  on  the  soil  or  have  come  to  it  —  old  men,  women,  children, 
refugees  from  the  north,  soldiers  on  leave  —  has  also  diminished  markedly, 
apparently  by  one  third  as  compared  with  the  normal  production  before 
the  war. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  the  three  years  1914  (before  the  war)  1915 
and  1916  and  the  district  under  consideration  the  average  wages  of  per- 
sons lodged  and  fed  and  otherwise,  paid  by  the  day,  the  month  and  the 
piece,  and  employed  on  the  special  works  of  dressing  and  uprooting 
beetroot  and  of  the  hay  and  corn-harvests. 

These  wages  are  paid  in  the  three  departments  within  the  district 
considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Seine  wages  are  generally 
higher  and  in  Seine-et-Mame  lower  than  in  Seine-et-Oise,  where  they 
reach  an  intermediary  level. 

Agricultural  Wages  in  the  District  of  Paris. 


CloM  of  labourer 


Employees  neither  lodged 
nor  fed 

Francs  (z) 


X914 


1915 


29x6 


Employees  lodged 
and  fed 

PraocB 


X914 


1915 


X9Z6 


Joamcymsn 

Workmen 

Mechanics 

Thieshers 

Smiths,  harness- makers,  wheel-wrights 


DaUy  Wages, 

4-50 

5.50 

6 

2 

3 

4-50 

5 

5.50 

2 

2.50 

6.50 

7.50 

8.50 

5 

5.50 

6.50 

5.50 

6.50 

7.50 

350 

3 


Daily  Wages  for  Special  Work, 


Harvesters. 
Mowers  .  . 
Haymakers. 


II 

10 

6 


13 

15 

12 

14 

7 

8 

Farm  clerks 
Ploughmen . 
Cattle  herds 
Shepherds  . 
Cowmen  .   . 


Farm  servants 


Men  .  . 
Women 


Monthly  Wages. 

230 

270 

300 

160 

190 

150 

170 

180 

75 

90 

140 

160 

170 

75 

85 

140 

150 

160 

75 

80 

145 

155 

160 

75 

80 

130 

140 

150 

65 

75 

90 

100 

no 

50 

55 

210 
100 

90 

85 
80 
60 


Wages  for  Piece- Work  per  Hectare  (2). 


Dressing  beetroot 

Uprooting  beetroot 

Mowing 

Harvest  (reaping  and  binding) 


70 

80 

90 

60 

70 

80 

30 

40 

50 

60 

85 

100 

(i)  I  franc  :=  9  3/^d.  at  par    (2)  i  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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These  results,  which  were  obtained  by  a  correspondence  with  persons  in 
the  industry,  should  be  regarded  only  as  giving  the  averages  obtaining  in 
the  Paris  district.  In  many  cases  the  wages  in  use  are  above  or  below  those 
in  the  table. 

For  a  working  day  the  wages  given  as  those  of  the  employees  who  are 
fed  are  generally  less  by  from  2.50  to  3  francs  than  those  of  similar  labourers 
finding  their  own  food.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  cost  of  food  rose 
progressively  from  2.50  francs  to  3.50  francs  and  more  for  one  working 
day  between  1914  and  1916. 

.A  comparison  between  daily  and  monthly  wages  in  1916  and  1914 
shows  a  general  increase  of  about  33  per  cent. 

If  the  diminution  already  cited  in  average  production  be  taken  into 
account,  it  appears  that  the  real  wages  of  agricultural  labour  have  increas- 
ed by  about  two  thirds  during  the  present  war. 

This  is  also  the  rate  at  which  the  wages  of  piece-work,  mowing  and 
harvesting,  and  in  many  cases  those  of  dressing  and  uprooting  beetroot, 
have  increased. 

In  the  Paris  district  the  wages  of  military  labourers  —  that  is  of  men 
on  leave  or  belonging  to  establishments  —  are  as  follows  : 

Balance  (every  rank) 0.25  francs 

Indemnity  for  clothes 0.25 

»  »    labour 1.65 


2.15  francs, 

that  is  5.15  francs  with  food  which  can  be  valued,  on  an  average,  at 
3  francs  a  day. 

This  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  is  certainly  the  chief  factor  which  has 
raised  the  price  of  the  various  agricultural  products,  as  the  scarcity  of 
labour  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  progressive  diminution  of  agricultural 
production. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


WOMEN  WORKERS  ON    THE   FARM.  —  AgncuUural  GateUe,  I^ondon,   Vol.  LXXXIV, 
JQo.  2243,  25  December  1016. 

The  suitability  of  women  to  perform  many  of  the  branches  of  farm 
and  horticultural  work  was  recognized  at  an  early  date  of  the  war,  and  in 
order  to  promote  their  employment  special  steps  were  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  pro- 
gress made  in  the  substitution  of  women  for  men  in  agriculture  has  been 
slow,  and  is  in  no  way  commensurate  with  that  achieved  in  industrial 
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and  commercial  occupations.  The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  work  have 
been  most  serious.  Prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  women,  insufficiency  of  housing  accommodation,  lowness  of 
wages,  have  all  proved  serious  obstacles. 

To  try  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  a  campaign  of  propaganda  work 
was  instituted  in  the  spring  of  1915  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  As  a  result  of  the  combined  action  of  the  boards^  local 
voluntary  committees,  known  generally  as  Women's  County  War  Agri- 
cultural Committees,  have  been  formed.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
sixty-three  such  committees,  whose  function  is  : 

i)  To  carry  on  propaganda  work  to  promote  the  employment  of 
women  in  agricidture. 

2)  To  register  women,  and  arrange  for  placing  them  in  work  and  for 
their  training  where  necessary. 

3)  To  increase  the  production  of  home-grown  food  in  every  village. 
The  organization  which  it  has  been  sought  to  establish  has  been  in 

the  nature  of  a  county  committee  working  through  local  committees  or 
village  registrars  —  the  usual  procedure  being  to  divide  the  county  into 
districts,  each  having  a  representative.  The  representatives  form  the 
county''  committee,  in  charge  of  the  general  organization,  and  each  of 
them  is  responsible  for  the  work  carried  on  in  his  or  her  own  locality  by 
means  of  a  district  committee  or  a  registrar,  or  both,  appointed  in  each 
village.  There  are  now  1,060  district  representatives  and  4,000  village 
registrars.  In  some  cases  the  Women's  County  Committees  have  a  separ- 
ate existence,  although  they  work  in  co-operation  with  the  men's  County 
War  Agricultural  Committees,  called  into  being  by  Lord  Selborne  in 
August  19 15.  In  others  they  are  sub-committees  of  the  War  Agricultural 
Committees. 

A  certificate  has  been  issued  to  workers  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committees,  at  the  time  of  registration  or  only  after  proved  service,  or  in 
some  cases  not  at  all.  After  they  have  completed  thiity  days'  service  on 
the  land,  registered  women  are  entitled  to  wear  a  government  armlet  of 
green  baize  which  bears  the  royal  crown  in  scarlet.  72,021  certificates 
and  62,000  armlets  have  been  issued. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  from  the  committees 
and  such  as  they  have  supplied  are  not  reliable.  The  approximate  returns 
indicate  that  nearly  140,000  women  have  been  registered,  including  all 
who  have  volunteered  both  for  whole  and  for  part  time  service.  In  cer- 
tain counties  —  as  Northumberland,  Wilts,  Devon,  Kent  and  parts  of  Lin- 
colnshire —  and  also  in  Wales,  women  have  always  been  on  the  land  in 
large  numbers,  and  many  of  these  do  not  care  to  register  as  they  think 
that  by  so  doing  they  may  make  themselves  Uable  to  some  form  of  com- 
pulsory service.  In  one  of  the  divisions  of  Lincolnshire,  for  instance, 
599  women  have  been  returned  as  registered  and  2,041  as  working  ;  and  in 
many  villages  the  registrars  can  give  no  accurate  idea  of  the  number 
working  as  the  farmers  so  frequently  make  their  own  independent 
arrangements.      It   appears  that   the   comparatively    small  demand  by 
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farmers  for  the  service  of  women  up  to  the  last  few  months  has  been 
due  in  the  main  to  the  following  reasons  : 

(i)  The  number  of  farm  labourers  exempted. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  shortage  of  labour  has  been  largely  met  by  : 

a)  Release  of  soldiers. 

b)  Release  of  school  children. 

c)  Increased  use  of  machinery 

d)  A  lower  standard  of  cultivation. 

(3)  The  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  farmers  to 
employ  women. 

{4)  The  difficulty  of  providing  accommodation  for  imported  women. 
The  housing  problem  in  rural  districts,  already  existent  before  the  war, 
has  been  much  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  wives  and  families 
of  men  who  joined  the  colours* have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  their  cot- 
tages. The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  farmer  has  often  been  unable 
to  replace  the  men  either  by  other  men  or  by  women. 

The  work  imdertaken  by  the  woman  worker  on  the  land  is  of  a  diverse 
character,  and  includes  some  occupations  which  do  not  in  any  wa3^  as  a 
rule,  fall  witliin  the  women's  province. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  occupations  in  which  women  have  been  and 
are  now  engaged  in  various  parts  of  the  country  :  — 

I.  General  farm  work  —  {a)  cleaning  land  ;  (b)  stone  picking;  (c)  weed- 
ing ;  (d)  thistle  cutting ;  (e)  manure  spreading ;  (f)  singling  and  hoeing 
turnips ;  (g)  potato  setting  and  lifting ;  and  (/?)  vegetable  planting  and 
transplanting.  2.  Milking.  3.  Stock  tending  and  rearing.  4.  Butter  mak- 
ing. 5.  Cheese  making.  6.  Poultry  rearing.  7.  Haymaldng.  8.  Har- 
vesting. 9.  Sheep  shearing.  10.  Thatching.  11.  Stacking.  12.  Plough- 
ing. 13.  Loading  and  unloading.  14.  Threshing.  15.  Fruit  picking 
16.  Hop  picking.  17.  Reed  stripping.  18.  Bark  puling.  19.  Timber 
felling.  20.  Gardening  —  (a)  jobbing  ;  (b)  market  gardening  ;  (c)  domestic 
gardening ;  {d)  cultivating  allotments  and  waste  land ;  and  (e)  co- 
operative gardening. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  war  goes  to  prove  that  some 
women  can  do  anything  and  ever3rthing  on  the  land,  and  do  it  well,  but 
that  the  average  woman  is  useful  chiefly  for  occupations  i  to  7  and  for 
15,  16  and  20.  In  numbers- 2  and  3  they  have  shown  themselves  very 
successful. 


ITALY. 


I.  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  A  NATIONAL  LABOUR  EXCHANGE.  —  L'UmaniiaHa,  Mi- 
lan, No.  I,  31  January  1917. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  placing  of  the  labour  belonging  especially  to 
agricultural  and  public  works,  the  demand  for  which  occurs  now  in  one  and 
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now  in  another  district,  the  Societa  Umanitaria  of  Milan  has  instituted  la- 
bour exchar^es  for  peasants  which  complete  the  organization  of  the  urban 
labour  exchanges,  and  also  —  in  co-operation  with  the  office  of  Emigration 
—  has  set  up  a  National  Labour  Exchange -called  the  Ufficio  Nazionale  di 
Collocamento.  The  essential  task  of  the  latter  is  the  placing  of  groups  of 
labourers,  that  of  isolated  labourers  being  left  to  the  office  at  Milan  even  if 
the  demand  comes  from  elsewhere. 

The  exchange  places  labour  in  Italy  exclusively :  outside  Italy  this  func- 
tion, in  view  of  the  necessity  of  estimating  local  conditions,  belongs  to  the 
Office  of  Emigration.  The  exchange  collects  offers  of  labour  by  the  medium 
of  the  sections  of  the  Societa  Umanitaria,  the  local  labour  exchanges,  the  sec- 
retariats of  emigration,  the  offices  and  chambers  of  labour,  the  trade  organi- 
zations, and  —  where  such  associations  and  institutions  are  lacking  —  by 
means  of  correspondence.  By  the  medium  of  such  bodies  or  otherwise  it 
should  methodically  collect  the  available  labour  supply.  It  provokes 
demands  for  labour,  causing  them  to  be  directed  to  itself  as  much  as  possible 
and  therefore  maintaining  constant  relations  with  the  ambulant  chairs  of 
agriculture,  agricultural  associations  and  conmiittees,  and  —  for  the  period 
of  the  war  —  with  the  provincial  commissions  of  agriculture.  In  placing 
labour  it  takes  into  account  the  condition  of  labourers  in  the  districts 
whence  there  is  emigration,  as  well  as  unemployment  in  the  various  provin- 
ces, and  seeks  to  form  squadrons  of  labourers  whose  technique  and  territorial 
origin  give  them  homogeneity.  It  aims  at  the  regulation  of  conditions  of 
labour  by  written  contracts.  In  the  case  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  the 
placing  of  labour  is  interrupted.  The  exchange  inspects  places  of  employ- 
ment when  necessary,  either  before  labour  is  allocated  or  while  work  is  in 
course. 

It  proposes  further  to  contribute,  as  suitably  as  possible  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  work  developed  by  the  Societa  Umanitaria,  to  raising  the 
moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  labourers  in  employment,  and  to 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  laws  affecting  labour,  thrift,  etc. 

There  is  at  the  exchange  a  commission  of  consultation  and  vigilance 
constituted  by  a  representative  of  the  general  confederation  of  labour,  a 
representative  of  the  federation  of  labourers  on  the  soil,  a  representative 
of  the  building  federation  and  a  representative  gf  the  secretariats  of  emigra- 
tion. This  commission  meets  at  least  once  in  every  three  months,  when  it 
takes  note  of  the  work  which  has  been  done,  makes  suggestions  for  the  bet- 
ter working  of  the  exchange,  and  sees  that  labour  is  placed  in  the  best  con- 
ditions. 

*** 

2.  A  GENERAI,  COMMISSARIAT  FOR  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  —  Gazzeita  Ufflciale  del 
Regno  d^ Italia,  Rome,  No.  21,  26  January  1917. 

To  guarantee  to  the  policy  with  regard  to  consumption  the  largest,  the 
most  prompt  and  the  most  effective  development,  in  relation  to  the  neces- 
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sities  arising  out  of  present  circumstances,  a  lieutenant's  decree  of  i6  Jan- 
uary 1917  (no.  76)  has  provided  that  the  powers  of  the  government  to 
regulate  the  consumption  of  food  shall  be  exercised  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Interior, 
of  Marine  and  Railwa}'  Transport  and  of  War,  and  a  minister  without  a 
portfolio. 

As  the  organ  of  this  committee  of  ministers,  and  dependent  on  it,  a 
general  commissariat  for  food  consumption  has  been  instituted  and  has  the 
following  duties  :  a)  to  requisition  for  the  needs  of  public  administrations  and 
the  civil  population  merchandise  and  if  necessary  producing  establishments, 
fixing  prices  and  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  requisition  ; 
b)  to  fix  the  maximum  prices  at  which  foods  may  be  sold  to  the  public  and 
see  that  they  are  apphed  ;  c)  to  supply  imported  and  requisitioned  mer- 
chandise to  be  sold  to  the  public  by  the  medium  of  local  public  admini- 
strations ;  d)  to  authorize  the  eventual  constitution  of  autonomous  bodies 
of  consumers  (i) ;  e)  to  regulate  the  sale  and  consumption  of  merchandise 
of  which  there  is  a  manifest  shortage. 

The  general  commissariat  takes  the  action  necessary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  ends  and  watches  over  the  execution  of  all  measures  tending 
to  regulate  the  consumption  of  food.  It  can  issue  ordinances  for  the  exe- 
cution of  provisions  regarding  consumption,  and  can  decide  on  any  measure 
thus  rendered  necessary,  according  to  the  resolutions  of  the  majority  of  the 
aforesaid  committee  of  ministers  to  which  it  is  directly  responsible.  Prefects 
and  all  local  authorities  must  execute  the  ordinances  and  provisions  thus 
issued.  Finally  the  commissariat  can  act  towards  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment as  a  government  commissary,  in  conformity  with  the  statutes  of  the 
kingdom. 

♦*♦ 

3.  THE  PROTECTION  GIVEN  BY  THE  PROVINCE  OF  FI^ORENCE  TO  THE  ORPHANS 
OF  PEASANTS  KII,I,ED  DURING  THE  WAR.  —  VAgricoUura  Toscana,  Florence, 
No.  4,  28  Febraury  1917. 

Readers  of  this  Review  know  that  last  December  there  was  formed  in 
Rome  the  Opera  nazionale  per  gli  orfani  dei  contadini  morti  in  guerra,  which 

(i)  The  autonomous  bodies  of  consumers  are  consUtuted  and  financed  by  the  local  admin- 
istrations, the  co-operative  societies,  the  institutions  of  credit  and  individuals,  and  are  destin- 
ed to  exercise  a  healthy  and  moderating  influence  and  even  to  compel  private  dealers  to  lower 
prices.  The  commissariat  of  which  we  have  spoken  facilitates  their  task  in  every  way  for  it 
hopes  to  profit  by  the  effect  of  their  action.  There  are  already  such  bodies  in  the  provinces 
of  Genoa,  Rome,  Piacenza,  Portomaurizio,  Siena,  Mantua,  Aquila,  I^ucca,  Coseuza,  Turin, 
Ascoli-Piceno,  etc.,  and  many  others  are  in  course  of  formation.  In  order  to  hasten  their  legal 
recognition  the  government  has  issued  special  rules  and  instructions.  By  force  of  the  lieute- 
nant's decree  of  11  April  191 7,  no.  85,  the  acts  of  their  constitution  are  exempt  from  the  stamp 
and  registration  duties ;  and  all  other  acts  which  they  may  pass  after  their  constitution  are 
subject  to  the  ordinary  stamp  duties  and  are  registered  on  payment  of  the  fixed  duty  of  2.70 
liias  (i  lira  »  9  V0  ^  ^^  P^)- 
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aims  at  promoting  in  Italy  a  complete  and  vast  organization  for  helping 
the  orphans  of  peasants  killed  in  the  war  and  giving  them  an  agricultural 
training.  The  basis  of  this  organization  is  the  foundation  —  already  accom- 
plished —  in  the  respective  Italian  provinces  of  special  protecting 
agencies  (i)  which  propose  in  general  to  assist  the  orphans  in  two  ways :  to 
increase  a  widow's  pension  when  that  paid  by  the  State  is  insufficient,  as 
when  the  number  of  children  is  excessive  ;  and  to  see  that  the  orphans 
have  suitable  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  necessary  education,  receiving 
them,  when  they  cannot  be  maintained  in  their  families  or  by  their  mothers, 
in  special  institutions  —  agricultural  colonies  —  in  which  an  agricultural 
training  is  given  so  essentially  practical  that  they  return  to  the  soil 
capable  of  improving  it  and  increasing  its  production  (2). 

Recently,  by  a  prefectoral  decree  of  27  January  1917,  there  was  con- 
stituted the  Patronato  promnciale  per  gli  orfani  dei  contadini  morti  in 
guerru  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Florence.  It  proposes  to  assist  the 
orphans  of  peasants  who  have  died  on  the  field  or  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of.  war ;  and  small  labourer  proprietors  and  leaseholders,  as  well  as 
labourers  habitually  employed  on  fieldwork,  are  assimilated  to  peasants. 
The  assistance  takes  the  form  of  a)  guardianship  of  rights  and  interests ; 
b)  responsibility  for  the  upbringing,  education  and  instruction  adapted  to 
the  chUdrens'  condition  and  the  kind  of  agriculture  they  will  practise.  Mor- 
al assistance  will  be  given  to  all  the  orphans,  material  assistance  to  the  most 
needy  of  them.  To  reach  its  ends  this  protective  agency  will  secure  that  the 
orphans  are  as  a  rule  left  in  their  own  families,  and  are  entrusted,  when  these 
are  non-existent  or  offer  insufficient  moral  guarantees,  to  parents  belonging 
to  the  colony  or  other  colonists'  families.  The  agency  will  promote  the 
formation  of  special  local  committees.  For  its  working  expenses  it  disposes 
of:  a)  the  eventual  returns  on  its  capital ;  b)  the  annual  contributions  of 
its  members ;  c)  subsidies ;  d)  eventual  donations,  legacies,  temporary  allo- 
cations and  extraordinary  income.  The  agency  has  the  following  catego- 
ries of  members:  a)  ordinary  members  who  engage  for  three  years  to  pay  at 

(i)  Certain  of  the  69  protective  agencies  for  the  orphans  of  peasants  killed  in  the  war,  al- 
ready formed  in  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  own  a  capital  of  more  than  500,000  liras,  accumulated 
by  means  of  contributions  from  the  provinces,  the  commtmes,  individuals  and  various  corpora- 
tions ;  and  others  have  already  ensured  an  annual  budget  of  more  than  50,000  liras.  We  sig- 
nalize the  instance  of  Panna.  Among  the  provinces  Verona  has  already  voted  a  budget  for 
the  orphans  of  100,000  liras,  Mantua  one  of  100,000  liras,  Vicenza  one  of  20,000 liras,  etc.  For 
the  organization  of  the  agencies  for  protecting  the  orphans  of  peasants  killed  in  the  war  see  an 
article  by  Alfredo  Farace  in  the  Nuova  ArUoiogia,  Rome,  No.  1085,  i  April  1917. 

(2)  We  would  cite  in  particular  the  Colonia  Agricola  ProvinUale  del  Foresia.  This  arose 
by  the  initiative  of  the  provincial  administration  of  Mantua  which  placed  at  the  colony's 
disposal  a  holding  of  37  hectares  (i  hectare  =  2.47  acres),  and  a  fund  of  100,000  liras, 
which  the  communes  and  the  local  bodies  were  called  upon  to  form.  See  in  this  connection 
Gli  orfani  contadini ^  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Opera  nazionale,  Rome,  no.  1,15  January  191 7. 
'Recently  the  Colonia  Agricola  Vicentina  has  also  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  514,000  liras 
arising  partly  out  of  unsolicited  private  contributions.  See  in  this  connection  L'AgricoUura 
Vicentina,  No.  2,  31  January  1917. 
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least  10  liras  a  year ;  b)  perpetual  members  who  make  one  payment  of  at  least 
100  liras ;  c)  members  of  merit  who  make  an  annual  grant  to  the  agency  of 
at  least  300  liras.  The  administration  belongs  to  a  directing  council  which 
has  fifteen  members. 


*** 


4.  A  PROVINCIAL  LABOUR  OFFICE  AT  ROME. 

,  On  25  February  1916  the  provincial  council  of  Rome  resolved  to  insti- 
tute a  provincial  labour  ofiice,  and  charged  a  special  commisssion  to  draw 
up  the  necessary  rules.  These  rules,  which  have  been  approved,  define  the 
following  as  the  aims  of  the  new  office  :  the  study  of  the  various  manifesta- 
tions of  the  economic,  agricultural  and  industrial  life  of  the  province  and  the 
compilation  of  relevant  statistics  ;  the  study  and  regulation  of  the  deplace- 
ment  of  the  rural  population  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  allocation  of 
labour  ;  the  observation,  in  the  interest  of  labour,  of  the  phenomena  of 
labour  and  relative  legislative  measures,  with  a  view  to  taking  any  action 
which  may  be  demanded  ;  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  hygiene  enjoyed 
by  the  labouring  classes,  both  urban  and  rural,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
measures  fitted  to  combat  the  diseases  which  attack  them  ;  co-operation  in 
the  progressive  improvement  of  labour,  technical  and  economic,  and 
encouragement  of  the  adoption  of  contracts  better  fitted  to  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  different  districts  ;  conciliatory  action  when  controversies 
arise  between  employers  and  labourers,  especially  where  usi  civici  are  con- 
cerned, and  intervention  by  arbitration  at  the  request  of  the  conflicting  par- 
ties ;  the  promotion  of  direct  grants  of  land  for  cultivation  ;  vigilance  for  the 
observation  and  application  of  laws  for  improvements  ;  and  finally  vigilance 
for  the  observation  of  labour  legislation. 

In  exercising  its  functions  this  office  will  co-ordinate  its  efforts  >vith  those 
of  the  National  Office  and  the  Communal  Office  of  Labour. 


RUSSIA. 


I.   GOVERNMENT    AID    TO    HOME    INDUSTRY.   npaBHTeJIbCTBeHHtltt    B^CTHUKB 
(Government  Mei'senq'^r)  No.  231,  29  October- 11  November  1916,  Petrograd. 

Home  industries,  called  in  Russian  Kustdrnoje  proiswodstwo  (KusT  = 
shrub,  bush),  have  spread  chiefly  over  the  middle  and  northern  districts 
of  the  Russian  kingdom,  those  governments  namely  of  which  the  soil  is 
not  black  earth  —  Moscow,  Tvjer,  Tula,  Nishni-Novgord,  Vjatka  etc :  — 
and  are  practised  by  the  peasants  either  as  accessories  to  fanning 
or  as  independent  callings.  They  include  a  whole  series  of  different 
and  numerous  forms  of  production  :  woodwork  and  skilled  woodcutting ; 
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the  production  of  linen,  silk,  laces  and  cotton ;  the  production  of  fur, 
leatherwork,  metalwork,  the  production  of  fancy  articles,  work  in  horn, 
pottery  etc. 

Present  circumstances  have  brought  certain  of  these  industries  more 
or  less  into  the  foreground  and  somewhat  overshadowed  others,  thus  ad- 
justing all  of  them  to  the  present  demands  of  the  country.  The  total  value 
of  the  articles  annually  produced  by  home  industry  is  about  two  thousand 
million  roubles  (i)  and  is  therefore  a  very  important  element  in  Russian 
political  economy. 

Home  industry  is  in  Russia  as  ancient  as  agriculture,  but  it  became 
an  object  of  State  care  only  in  the  seventieth  year  of  last  century,  when  a 
special  commi^ion  for  its  study  was  established  in  the  Council  of  Trade 
and  Industry. 

In  1888  the  regulation  of  home  industry  was  subjected  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Ministry  of  the  State  Domains ;  and  in  1894  to  that  of  the 
reorganized  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  where  a  committee  for  home  industry 
was  called  into  being  as  part  of  the  lately  founded  Section  for  Agriculture 
and  Agricultural  Statistics,  This  supreme  authority  is  very  notably  sup- 
ported by  the  public  corporations  —  the  zemstv'^os,  the  agricultural  societies 
and  the  local  committees  established  in  various  places. 

The  annual  grants  of  the  government  to  home  industry  have  reached 
considerable  sums  of  late  years,  as  appears  from  the  following  figures : 

Year  Roubles 

1888 30,000 

1903 100,000 

1909 492415 

19^0 773,54/ 

I9II 1,045,826 

19^6 2,429,699 

For  1917  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  asked  to  give  2,459,734  rou- 
bles. 

The  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  technique  of  production  by  home 
industry  and  its  development  form  a  constant  aim :  trade  and  industrial 
schools  are  founded ;  large  workshops  are  set  up  ;  courses  of  instruction 
are  given  ;  museums  are  established  ;  and  exhibitions  are  held.  In  1912 
there  were  120  such  exhibitions.  The  admission  to  the  all- Russian  exhibi- 
tions held  in  Petrograd  in  1902  and  1913  was  of  particular  interest.  The 
formation  of  co-operative  societies  for  collective  supply  and  marketing 
among  those  engaged  in  home  industries,  the  Kustari,  is  also  forwarded 
by  the  Section  for  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Statistcs. 

In  order  to  render  possible  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  home  in- 
dustry abroad,  a  representative  of  the  section  was  sent  with  specimens  of 
these  products  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1915.     Already  orders 

(i)  I  rouble  =s  about  25.  i  ^1^.   at  par. 
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have  come  from  America  for  articles  of  ati  artistic  kind  produced  by  home 
industry,  and  a  cfonnection  has  successfully  been  made  with  two  large  Amer- 
ican firms  which  have  undertaken  to  market  and  to  popularize  goods  so 
produced.  In  the  spring  of  1916  the  section  sent  samples  of  them  to  the 
Lyons  market,  with  most  fruitful  results.  An  important  future  market  has 
thus  been  certainly  secured. 

In  the  course  of  years  an  office  of  intelligence  and  information  is  to  be 
established  in  Petrograd,  where  collections  of  samples  and  illustrated  cat- 
alogues will  be  found,  and  where  all  the  conditions  of  the  trade  and  other 
information  regarding  home  industry  will  be  communicated  to  those  inter- 
ested. It  is  also  considered  necessary  to  found  in  Paris  a  depository  of 
specimen  articles  in  which  direct  orders  will  be  taken.  Everything  pro- 
mises that  such  a  depository  will  have  a  practically  certain  commercial 
success.  The  experience  gained  in  Paris  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  scien- 
tifically organized  market  in  England,  in  which  only  the  articles  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  will  be  supplied.  So  soon  as  this  organization  of  markets 
begins  to  develop  on  the  right  lines,  indicated  by  the  government  depart- 
ment, the  supreme  authority  will  leave  the  further  conduct  of  the  enter- 
prise to  the  zemstvos,  w^ho  will  develop  still  more  the  market  for  the  arti- 
cles produced  and  trace  new  paths  for  home  industry. 


2.  THE  SETTI^EMENT  OF  KIRGHIZ  NOMADS  ON  THE  STEPPES  OF  TURKESTAN. 
—  HaB-bcTiH  3eMCKaro  0T;3;1i.ia  {BulUtin  of  the  Division  of  the  Zemstvos),  No.  10,  Octo- 
ber, 1916,    Petrograd. 

Since  the  colonization  of  districts  of  Central  Asia  with  settlers  from 
European  Russia  has  progressed,  and  railways  have  ensured  the  country's 
economic  development,  the  Kirghiz  —  once  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the 
vast  regions  of  Turkestan  —  have  little  by  little  begun  to  abandon  their 
nomadic  life  and  settle  down  on  the.  soil. 

Migration  having  been  rendered  more  difficiilt  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Russian  colonies,  the  Kirghiz  learnt  how  to  till  and  cultivate  the 
soil  from  the  colonists  and  were  converted  to  faith  in  the  advantages  of 
agriculture.  First  owners  of  tents  and  then  whole  villages  asked  the  au- 
thorities to  assign  to  them  in  full  ownership  clearly  determined  lots  of  agri- 
cultural land,  to  be  held  by  the  same  legal  forms  as  those  of  the  Russian 
colonists.  Consequently  in  1908  the  Council  of  Ministers  decided  to  orga- 
nize the  lands  to  be  colonized  in  Turkestan  so  that  they  might  be  available 
not  only  for  Russian  colonists  but  also  for  the  Kirghiz,  and  to  give  equal 
rights  to  the  two  peoples. 

This  measure  was  at  first  adopted  only  in  the  district  of  Cokcetavsc 
in  the  province  of  Acmolinbc,  but  its  appUcation  was  extended  on  8  June 
1909  to  the  other  provinces  of  Turkestan. 
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The  lots  were  allocated  by  a  special  office  within  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  by  temporary  commissions  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  peasants 
and  of  the  Kirghiz  were  represented.  A  grant  to  one  man  might  not  be  of 
more  than  fifteen  deciatines  (i)  of  land  admitting  of  cultivation. 

734  allotrnents  had  been  made  on  31  December  191 5  of  a  total  area  of 
3,350,226  deciatines,  of  which  2,133,338  deciatines  admitted  of  cultivation. 
On  the  land  so  granted  174,363  Kirghiz  men  —  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  male 
Kirghiz  nomad  population  —  had  been  settled. 


SWEDEN. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOUR  SUPPLY  IN  1915.  —  Sveriges  Officiella  Statistik:  Arbe- 
tarttllgdn£t  afbetstid  och  arbeislon  inom  Sveriges  jadbruk  dr  1915  (Swedish  Official  Stati- 
stics :  Tfie  Labour  Supply  in  relation  to  the  Need  and  Duration  of  Work  and  to  Wages 
in  Swedish  Agriculture  in  191 5)  Stockholm,  191 6. 

The  ojQ&cial  enquiry  as  to  the  relation  between  the  labour  supply, 
and  wages  and  the  duration  of  the  working  day  in  Swedish  agricidture 
in  1915  followed  the  same  plan  as  in  1914,  and  made  use  of  similar  docu- 
ments, namely  fairly  detailed  forms  of  questions  which  were  filled  up  by 
the  presidents  of  communal  assemblies  in  2,206  rural  communes,  that  is 
in  94.4  per  cent,  of  those  comprised  by  the  enquiry. 

The  first  question  on  these  forms  concerned  the  proportions  of  the 
labour  supply  in  each  rural  commune.  The  answer  should  have  been  a 
general  estimate,  and  should  have  indicated  whether  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers domiciled  in  the  place,  or  returning  to  it  regvdarly,  would  ensure 
sufficient  labour  for  all  the  coming  agricultural  operations.  The  material 
collected  shows  that  in  194  of  the  communes  making  returns,  that  is  in  8.8 
percent,  of  them,  the  labour  supply  was  good,  in  1,485  or  67.3  per  cent, 
of  them  it  was  sufficient  and  in  513  or  23.3  per  cent,  insufficient,  while  14 
or  0.6  per  cent  of  them  thought  themselves  unable  to  answer  with  cer- 
tainty. As  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year  these  figures  show 
a  slight  diminution  in  the  proportions  of  the  labour-supply  —  evidently 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  depression  produced  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  which  caused  the  supply  of  labour  on  the 
agricultural  market  to  be  abundant,  has,  it  seems,  gradually  ceased  to  be 
felt. 

The  proportions  of  the  labour  supply  in  the  various  districts  were 
very  different.  But  the  figures  which  indicate  the  number  of  communes 
in  the  different  departments  in  which  the  labour  supply  was  inadequate 
do  not  allow  certain  conclusions  to  be  made  as  to  the  greater  or  less 
number  of  labourers  in  each  department  in  relation  to  the  cvdtivated  area. 
What  is  above  all  reflected  in  these  figures  is  the  greater  or  less  progress 
of  agricultural  organization  in  different  places,  and  the  greater  or  less  abil- 

(i)  I  dedatine  —  2.69  acres. 
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ity  of  the  employers  to  reduce  work  by  using  machinery  and  means  of 
transport,  and  to  make  shift  with  the  labour  at  their  disposal  by  gener- 
ally economical  farming. 

The  information  given  as  to  the  hours  and  division  of  labour  concerns 
only  the  working-day  in  agriculture  proper,  that  is  to  say  field-work,  work 
in  bams  and  on  threshing-floors,  etc.  ;  and  does  not  apply  to  persons 
tending  beasts,  who  have  a  considerably  longer  working  day,  chiefly  pass- 
ed in  stables  and  byres. 

Further  as  regards  agriculture  proper  the  figures  supplied  concern 
only  the  hours  of  work  in  summer,  this  word  being  taken  in  the  question- 
form-  to  cover  the  full  agricultural  season,  that  is  the  three  summer  months 
in  which  labour  generally  begins  earliest  and  ends  latest.  As  the  days 
shorten  the  duration  of  the  agricultural  working  day  gradually  lessens 
until  it  has  come  to  be  less  by  several  hours  than  in  summer. 

The  gross  average  length  of  a  summer  working-day  in  •the  whole 
country,  that  is  to  say  the  day  including  intervals  for  rest,  is  twelve  hours 
and  a  half ;  that  of  the  intervals  is  two  hours  and  twelve  minutes ;  and  the 
average  net  working  day  is  therefore  one  of  ten  hours  and  eighteen  minutes. 
During  the  five  years  during  which  enquiries  as  to  agricultural  labourers 
have  been  made,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  what  changes  in  these 
conditions  are  due  to  the  whole  organization  of  agricultural  labour  and 
therefore  more  or  less  constant. 

The  duration  and  division  of  labour  differ  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  If  its  net  duration  be  principally  considered  it  is  seen  that  there 
are  in  Sweden  three  zones  in  which  this  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  average 
ascertained  for  the  whole  countr>^ ;  the  zone,  namely,  which  comprises  the 
three  departments  (Idn)  of  Southern  Sweden  and  the  department  of  Kalmar, 
the  zone  formed  by  the  departments  of  Gothemburg  and  Bohus,  and  that 
which  comprises  the  large  district  of  Central  Sweden,  extending  inclusively 
from  the  department  of  Kopparberg  to  that  of  East  Gothland.  In  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry  the  working  day  is  relatively  long. 

The  usual  price  of  labour  differs  much  with  districts.  Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  however,  the  case,  is  as  follows : 

As  regards  the  class  of  labourers  most  important  to  agriculture  on 
a  small  scale  —  unmarried  men  and  women  permanently  employed  —  the 
payment  consists  in  annual  money  wages  and  food  and  lodging.  The 
amount  of  these  several  forms  of  renumeration  varies  greatly  with  districts 
but  the  average  for  the  whole  country  of  the  annual  wage  of  a  serving  man 
is  343  crowns  (i)  in  money,  his  food  is  valued  at  412  crowns  or  1.13  crowns 
a  day,  and  his  total  wage  is  therefore  755  crowns  a  year.  For  a  woman 
the  correspondent  averages  are  212  crowns,  335  crowns  (0.92  crowns  a  day) 
and  547  crowns.  Especially  in  Norrand  clothes  are  also  given  and  their 
value  is  sometimes  considerable. 

Labourers  who  are  generally  married,  and  who  under  the  name  of 
stature  (agricultural  labourers  receiving  mixed  wages)  work  on  the  large 

(i)  I  Swedish  crown  of  gold  =  about  is.  ly^d.  at  par. 
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properties  in  the  agricultural  districts  properly  so-called,  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  annual  wages  averaging  346  crowns,  a  payment  in  kind  call- 
ed stai,  which  consists  of  milk,  com,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  they  are  lodged 
together  with  their  families ;  so  that  the  average  return  they  receive  for 
their  work  is  883  crowns  a  year,  according  to  the  estimate  of  those  who 
have  furnished  these  data.  The  figure  comprises  the  value  of  a  free  cot- 
tage, which  in  South  Sweden  generally  has  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  a  single  room.  The  average  value  of  such  lodging 
is  estimated  at  68  crowns  and  that  of  free  fuel  at  53  crowns.  These  data  do 
not  hovever  concern  the  ordinary  ploughmen.  The  labourers  who  tend 
live  stock  receive  larger  money  wages  and  sometimes  also  larger  wages 
in  kind,  so  that  their  annual  earnings  are  placed  at  939  crowns. 

Besides  these  labourers  receiving  mixed  wages  {statare)  there  are  jour- 
neymen workmen  permanently  employed,  who  are  paid  entirely  or  al- 
most entirely  in  money  and  whose  daily  wage  varies  much  with  districts. 
Its  average  amotmt  is  2.72  crowns  in  summer  and  2.07  crowns  in  winter, 
but  is  less  by  the  average  sums  of  0.84  crowns  and  0.76  crowns  in  these 
respective  seasons,  if  the  workman  be  fed  by  his  employer. 

Besides  these  journeymen  workmen,  habitually  engaged  for  a  year  or 
at  least  for  six  months  by  one  employer,  there  are  agricultural  labourers 
who  take  work  now  for  one  and  now  for  another,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment.  In  summer  the  daily  wage  of  one  of  these  casual  labourers 
averages  3.13  crowns,  in  winter  2.34  crowns,  if  he  find  his  own  food.  If  he 
be  fed  by  his  employer  he  is  paid  on  an  average  2.18  crowns  in  summer 
and  1.55  crowns  in  winter. 

Among  the  workpeople  paid  by  the  day  there  are  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  women,  who  help  in  beetroot  and  potato-growing,  in  the  hay  and  corn 
harvest,  etc.  They  receive  on  an  average  1.71  crowns  for  a  summer  day's 
work,  or  1.16  crowns  with  food,  if  they  are  considered  as  part  of  the  farm's 
fixed  stafiF.  For  casual  work  they  receive  a  Httle  more,  namely  on  an 
average  for  the  whole  country  1.87  crowns  without  and  1.29  crowns  with 
food.  In  the  winter  months  their  wages  diminish  markedly  as  do  also 
those  of  the  men  in  the  same  category. 

A  general  comparison  between  wages  in  1915  and  in  the  years  from  1911 
to  1914  —  if  men  tending  live  stock  and  receiving  mixed  wages,  whose 
pay  owing  to  their  remuneration  in  kind  remains  almost  stationary,  be 
excepted  —  shows  that  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  of  all  categories 
increased  by  from  3.3  to  6.5  per  cent,  in  1914-1915,  by  from  5.2  to  lo.i 
per  cent,  in  the  years  from  1913  to  1915  and  by  from  10.2  to  18.1  per  cent, 
in  those  from  1911  to  1915.  The  increase  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  journeymen  and  the  women  employed  perma- 
nently. On  the  other  hand  if  total  remuneratio^n  in  money  and  kind  be 
considered  the  greatest  increase  is  seen  to  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  la- 
bourers receiving  mixed  wages  {statare)  and  the  other  agricultural  labour- 
ers who  are  paid  chiefly  in  products  in  kind,  for  the  price  of  most  provi- 
sions has  risen  considerably  owing  to  the  international  crisis.  Thus  in 
1914-1915  the  value  of  wages  in  kind  rose  by  about  13  per  cent,  and 
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from  1913  to  1915  by  37  per  cent,  which  makes  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  total  wages  of  the  statare  labourers  9  per  cent  in  1914-1915  and  23 
per  cent,  from  1913  to  1915.  Compared  therefore  with  the  journeymen 
or  with  industrial  workers  they  were  much  better  paid  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 


UNITED  STATES. 


LAND  SETTLEMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  progress  of  land  settlement  in  California  is  revealed  by  a  report 
lately  rendered  by  the  Commission  on  Land  Colonization  and  Rural  Credits. 

California  has  had  no  State  land  polic3^  The  subdivision  of  land  for 
settlers,  the  character  of  the  settlers,  the  kind  of  agriculture  and  the  con- 
ditions of  purchase  of  land  have  all  been  left  to  unregulated  private  enter- 
prise. There  has  been  neither  public  control  of  the  selection  of  colonists, 
to  insure  their  being  effective  agents  of  rural  development,  nor  public  scru- 
tiny of  the  soil  and  conditions  of  purchase,  to  render  it  certain  that  colonists 
find  an  opportunity  rather  than  a  temptation. 

The  State  has  an  immense  area  of  fertile  and  unpeopled  land,  only 
11,000,000  acres  out  of  the  28,000,000  acres  of  farm  land  being  cultivated. 
Yet  comparatively'^  few  settlors  are  going  to  the  country  and  many  who 
have  arrived  in  recent  years  have  left.  Neither  costly  advertising  nor 
still  more  costly  personal  solicitation  has  served  to  attract  colonists.  Pro- 
gress in  the  country  has  not  kept  pace  with  progress  in  the  towns ;  for  in 
the  five  years  from  1910  to  1915  the  gain  in  population  of  Califomian  cities 
and  towns  was  three  times  that  of  the  countIy^ 

The  principal  causes  of  the  arrested  development  seem  to  be  the  high 
prices  of  land,  the  high  rates  of  interest  and  the  short  terms  for  payment 
given  in  colonization  contracts.  Under  these  contracts  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  earn  the  money  required  to  pay  for  a  farm  in  the  time  usually 
given.  Many  also  complain  that  opportunities  have  been  so  exaggerated 
and  the  expenses  of  developing  a  farm  so  minimized,  that  settlers  have  been 
induced  to  undertake  what  on  trial  lias  proved  to  be  impossible. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  State  that  its  fertile  lands  should  be 
cultivated  and  active  colonization  promoted.  A  large  share  of  the  meat 
consumed  and  many  other  farm  products  are  now  bought  abroad ;  and  in- 
creased production  would  lessen  the  cost  of  living  and  keep  at  home  money 
now  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  food.  Moreover  the  great  proper- 
ties which  are  owned  by  non-residents  and  cultivated  by  tenants  or  by 
nomadic  and  unsatisfactory  hired  labour  ought  to  be  subdivided  and  culti- 
vated by  residents.  From  statistics  furnished  by  the  tax  commissioner 
it  appears  that  310  landed  proprietors  own  over  4,000,000  acres  of  land 
suitable  to  intensive  cultivation  and  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  popu- 
lation.    This  land  would  make  10,000  forty-acre  farms.     One  firm  owns 
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nearly  1,000,000  acres  ;  one  railroad  owns  500,000  acres  ;  in  Kern  county 
1,000,000  acres  —  or  more  than  half  all  the  land  in  private  ownership  — 
are  owned  by  four  companies.  The  evils  of  such  ownership  are  every 
year  becoming  more  apparent.  At  one  end  of  the  social  scale  there  are  a 
few  rich  men  who  as  a  rule  do  not  live  on  their  estates,  at  the  other  a  shif- 
ting body  of  farm  labourers  or  a  farm  tenantry,  made  up  largely  of  aliens 
and  taking  small  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  community.  The  interests 
of  political  stability,  of  agriculture  and  of  society  require  that  this  inheri- 
tance from  a  Mexican  land  system  and  from  former  land  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  abolished. 

In  California  settlers  have  to  pay  for  farms  In  periods  of  from  three  to 
ten  years,  while  in  other  countries  periods  of  from  thirty  to  seventy-five 
years  have  been  found  necessary.  Consequently  a  settler  without  a  large* 
cash  capital  or  some  income  from  another  source  has  not  been  able  to  buy 
a  farm.  The  Commissioners  did  not  discover  a  single  instance  of  a  settler 
who  brought  with  him  only  the  limited  capital  required  by  State  systems 
in  other  countries  and  was  able  to  pay  for  his  land  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  in  his  contract. 

The  experience  of  practically  every  colonization  company,  no  matter 
how  successful,  has  been  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  both  the  set- 
tler and  the  company  if  the  original  enterprise  had  been  organized  on  a  fi- 
nancial basis  giving  the  settler  more  money  for  improvements  and  a  longer 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  his  farm. 

Dealers  in  real  estate  flocked  from  the  overdone  and  less  profitable 
fields  of  the  Middle  West,  not  to  develop  agriculture  in  California  but  to 
exploit  it.  It  was  the  paradise  of  the  boomer  because  it  stands  alone  as 
regards  rural  advantages  and  attractions  :  in  no  other  State  can  such  a 
wide  range  of  products  or  so  many  highly  priced  products  be  grown ;  no 
other  State  affords  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  an  equal  opportimity  to  exer- 
cise intelligence  and  scientific  knowledge  in  planning  his  work. 

But  more  is  necessary  for  good  results  than  a  subdivision  of  farms  and 
an  inflation  of  land  prices.  Not  every  man  is  suited  to  becoming  an  orange 
grower  or  has  the  habits  of  careful  thoroughness  needed  in  intensive  agricul- 
ture of  any  kind.  To  create  communities  like  Fedlands  in  the  south  or  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  in  the  north  workers  of  superior  intelligence  are  requir- 
ed. If  they  be  not  already  trained  they  must  be  willing  to  undergo  ap- 
prenticeship in  a  most  exacting  form  of  agriculture  which  makes  far  great- 
er demands  on  knowledge  and  skill  than  do  the  fertile  com  and  wheat 
growing  States  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  best  results  in  California  can  only  be  secured  when  colonization 
is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  carefully  thought  out  plans,  aimed  at  the 
creation  of  a  definite  form  of  agriculture  or  horticulture.  This  fact  was 
not  recognized  by  the  speculative  colonizing  agent,  who  gave  no  more 
thought  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  or  the  ultimate  results  of  his  en- 
terprise than  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  buying  or  selling  grain  or 
coal.  I^and  was  to  him  merchandise  to  be  bought  at  the  cheapest  price 
and  sold  for  as*  much  money  as  the  settler  could  be  induced  to  pay. 
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Relatively  few  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  business  were  knowingly 
dishonest  but  the  majority  of  them  were  unthinking  and  ignorant.  They 
did  not  know,  and  apparently  did  not  care  to  know,  how  settlers  were  to 
obtain  money  to  improve  and  equip  the  farms  sold  to  them  or  how  they 
were  to  earn  a  living  income.  The  prosperity  of  the  settler  was  his  own 
afiFair.  The  land  agent's  business  was  to  make  money  out  of  him  father 
thfin  to  make  money  for  him. 

An  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  land  agent  inflated  prices  is  the 
case  of  a  wheat  ranch  which  was  bought  for  seven  dollars  an  acre.  The 
buyer  organized  a  syndicate  composed  of  himself  and  his  typist  to  which 
he  sold  the  land  for  $  loo  an  acre.  Then  as  'a  syndicate  he  subdivided 
it  and  sold  it  to  settlers  for  $  200  an  acre.  No  settler  who  paid  this  outra- 
geous price  could  earn  either  its  amount  or  the  interest  on  it  out  of  the  soil. 
Yet  sales  of  this  character  were  made  with  ease.  In  part  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  buyers  were  also  spepulators.  They  were  given 
evidence  that  land  bought  for  seven  dollars  an  acre  was  selling  for  $  200  an 
acre ;  the  prediction  was  made  —  and  did  not  seem  incredible  —  that  next 
year  it  would  sell  for  $  400  an  acre.  The  air  was  full  of  stories  of  the  mil- 
lions made  by  subdividing  land. 

This  speculative  colonization,  which  began  about  1900  and  culmina- 
ted about  fifteen  years  later,  has  now  run  its  course.  It  worked  infinite 
harm  to  many  honest  and  industrious  but  over-sanguine  and  credulous  set- 
tlers. It  interrupted  and  changed  the  conservative  and  successful  develop- 
ment which  was  in  process  when  it  began.  It  has  enabled  non-resident 
speculators  to  take  away  from  the  State  millions  of  dollars  as  the  profits 
of  the  unwarranted  inflation  of  prices ;  and  it  has  caused  or  will  cause  anx- 
iety and  heavy  losses  to  many  landowners  who  depend  on  the  paying  off 
of  mortgages  by  settlers  having  neither  capital  nor  experience.  A  legacy 
of  high  land  prices  has  been  left  to  the  State ;  and  it  threatens  to  be  a  heavy 
economic  burden,  for  practical  and  experienced  farmers  will  not  come  to 
California  if  land  of  equal  productive  value  in  other  States  be  cheaper. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile 
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Parti:  Co-operation  and  Association 


BELGIUM. 

THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  BELGIAN  '*  BOERENBOND  "  IN  1915. 


SOURCE: 

BoERBNBOND  BELGB  ou  I^IGUE  DES  Paysans  (Belgian  Boetmbond  or  Peasants'  League). 
Short  report  presented  to  the  general  assembly  on  12  June  191 6  by  Canon  I^uytgaerens, 
genexal  secretary. 


The  powerful  organism  constituted  by  the  Peasants'  League  has  not 
interrupted  its  labours  during  the  German  occupation,  as  we  will  prove, 
rapidly  sketching  its  work  in  191 5. 

Speaking  generally  it  is  true  that  everything  founded  by  the  Boeren- 
bond  before  the  war  has  survived,  and  moreover  new  plans  have  been  real- 
ized. Thus  the  general  secretary's  report  notes  the  organization  of  two  new 
agricultural  gilds,  one  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  two  in  Brabant  and  one 
in  East  Flanders.  Means  of  communication  had  hardly  been  re-established, 
in  the  last  months  of  191 4,  when  the  league's  inspectors  began  once  more  to 
travel  about  the  country  in  order  to  visit  the  rural  associations  and  to  co- 
operate, in  the  words  of  the  report,  "  in  reviving  social  and  economic  life  in 
the  rural  districts  ".  They  were  entrusted  at  the  same  time  with  the  addition- 
al duty  of  collecting  information  and  noting  the  most  urgent  needs  in 
order  to  enable  a  directing  committee  to  organize  committees  for  relief  and 
nourishment  everywhere.  Further  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  the  Boerenbond, 
in  agreement  with  some  influential  personages  in  the  agricultural  world, 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  tillers  of  the  soil  and  participated 
in  the  formation  of  an  ^ricultural  section  of  the  national  committee  for 
relief  and  nourishment  which  came  into  being  at  the  end  of  December  1914, 
Two  of  its  administrators  are  members  of  this  section  and  have  taken  a 
large  part  in  all  its  work.  The  co-operative  society,  Agricultural  Assistance^ 
which  aims  at  bu>ang  food  for  live  stock  and  all  supplies  indispensable  to 
agriculture,  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  February  ;  and  a  delegate 
of  the  Boerenbond  is  on  its  administrative  council. 

"  It  was  not  however  enough  to  create  an  agricultural  section  for  the 
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whole  country :  it  was  necessary  also  to  consider  agricultural  interests 
in  the  different  provinces.  The  want  was  best  supplied  by  founding  in  each 
of  them  an  agricultural  sub-section,  having  an  autonomous  existence.  This 
was  done  in  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Antwerp  and  I/imbourg  among  others. 
The  Boerenbond  had  its  share  in  the  formation  of  these  three  sections, 
within  which  it  is  represented  by  its  delegates  ". 

Until  the  AgricuUural  Assistance  should  be  able  to  maintain  agriculture 
with  foodstuffs,  manures  and  primary  material  of  every  kind,  the  Boeren- 
bond itself  undertook  to  fulfil  this  task  and  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the 
diflSculties  which  the  agricutural  world  had  to  meet. 

"  The  Boerenbond  —  or  more  accurately  its  counter  for  sale  and  pur- 
chase —  bought  in  the  first  place,  for  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Brabant, 
the  food  for  live  stock  which  the  German  dvil  administration  granted,  at 
the  first  distribution,  to  agriculture  in  these  two  provinces,  and  remitted 
the  food  to  the  agriculttural  sections.  Had  there  been  opportunity  it  would 
have  been  equally  zealous  to  render  this  service  to  the  other  provinces. 
Soon  aterwards  it  took  over  from  the  German  dvil  administration  a  suffident- 
.ly  important  quantity  of  linen  oilcakes  of  which  it  afterwards  made  grants 
^n  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  national  agricultural  section. 

**  In  agreement  with  the  latter  it  made  a  bargain  with  the  Drogueries 
et  Huileries  anversoises  for  2,500  tons  of  arachis  and  sesamum  oilcakes  which 
were  distributed  among  all  the  provfnces,  but  did  not  reach  their  destina- 
tion until  long  afterwards  because  part  of  the  merchandise  was  being  ma- 
nufactured at  the  time  of  purchase  and  because  the  formalities  required 
for  its  liberation  were  retarded. 

"  Hitherto  no  concentrated  food  whatever  had  crossed  the  frontier. 
Moved  by  the  distress  of  agriculture  the  Boerenbond  did  everything  possiMe 
to  remedy  the  situation.  In  the  course  of  February  it  was  at  its  own  re- 
quest commissioned  by  the  AgricuUural  Assistance  to  send  a  delegate  to 
Holland  to  treat  for  the  purchase  and  importation  of  4,000  tons  of  linen  oil- 
cakes. This  was  a  delicate  mission  but  after  many  difficulties  it  was  satis- 
factorily ccnduded. 

"  These  were  the  only  edible  oilcakes  imported  in  1915  in  addition  to 
the  unimportant  quantity  bought  in  Holland  in  December  1914  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Boerenbond  ". 

Thanks  to  these  efforts  Belgian  agriculturists  were  more  or  less  provid- 
ed with  various  products  with  which  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
feeding  Hve  stoci.  The  Boerenbond  then  turned  its  attention  to  procuring 
manures. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1915  all  chemical  manures  had  been  seized  by 
the  German  administration.  The  Boerenbond  negotiated  and  obtained  for 
its  members  some  tons  of  superphosphates  and  guano  and  small  quantities 
of  scoria. 

It  was  however  even  more  difficult  to  encoimter  the  consequences 
of  the  seizure  of  harvests.  The  Boerenbond  gave  every  care  to  regulating 
this  matter  in  the  best  interests  of  its  members. 

"  As  early  as  the  first  fortnight  of  Jtdy  the  Boerenbond  had  occasion  to 
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fonnulate  its  desires  to  the  German  civil  administration.  It  proposed 
tariffs  in  harmony  with  the  general  situation,  giving  prices  at  which  the 
cultivators  should  themselves  buy  the  goods  they  needed ;  and  it  asked 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  such  quantities  of  grain  as  were  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  household  and  farming  purposes.  In  this  way 
it  claimed  looo  kilogrammes  (i)  of  oats  for  each  horse,  and  in  this  at 
least  obtained  satisfaction  since  the  decree  ordered  an  allowance  of  two  and 
a  half  kilogrammes  a  day  or  920  kilogrammes  in  all.  Later  this  quantity 
was  notably  diminished. 

"  For  the  rest,  the  allowance  of  rye  for  every  head  of  horded  cattle 
was,  as  is  known,  fixed  at  seven  and  a  half  kilogrammes  a  month  or  a  to- 
tal of  ninety  kilogrammes  —  an  entirely  insufficient  amount. 

-**  As  regards  food  for  the  people  the  allowance  of  wheat  was  340  gram- 
mes {2)  a  day  for  each  person,  but  producers  of  rye  might  retain  only  a  third 
of  this  amount  of  rye,  being  allowed  to  buy  the  other  two  thirds  of  their 
ration  in  wheat  from  the  committees. 

"  The  authorization  to  reserve  ninety  kilogrammes  of  rye  for  a  head 
of  cattle  was  a  concession,  however  sUght ;  that  of  utilizing  this  quantity 
at  pleasure,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  keep  one  twelfth  for  every  month 
until  the  next  harvest,  was  another ;  and  fiinally  producers  of  rye  were  al- 
lowed to  take  out  two  thirds  of  their  ration 'in  rye.  In  spite  of  our  most 
persistent  efforts  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  more. 

"  Although  here  again  results  have  not  been  quite  equal  to  expecta- 
tion we  cannot  regret  having  done  our  duty.  Our  gilds,  which  have  seen 
their  efforts  partially  fail  on  some  occasions,  shoxild  also  argue  thus,  and 
should  rejoice  with  us  in  the  least  success.  T  he  position  of  otu:  cultivators 
would,  without  our  and  their  intervention,  have  been  far  worse  in  many 
respects  ". 

Thus  new  difficulties,  affecting  agriculture  and  the  rural  population, 
arose  at  every  moment.  The  regulation  of  the  sale  of  potatoes,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  seeds  and  plants,  the  struggle  against  the  vmrestrainedly  audacious 
adulteration  of  foods  for  live  stock  and  of  manures,  the  efforts  to  obtain  sub- 
sidies for  the  reinsurance  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  intervention  of  Atnemploy- 
ment  fimds  in  favour  of  unemployed  workpeople  —  these  and  others  were 
so  many  problems  which  the  Boerinbond  attempted  to  solve,  multiplying 
all  the  necessary  procedtue  in  relation  to  the  civil  and  the  military  authori- 
ties. Not  the  least  arduous  task  was  that  of  helping  small  cultivators  in  the 
districts  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  war.  To  estimate  damages,  to 
combat  the  discouragement  of  the  poor  peasants  whom  the  war  had  ruined, 
to  draw  up  plans  for  bringing  lands  under  cultivation  and  resuming  the 
tilth  of  abandoned  lands,  to  organize  a  s)rstem  of  small  loans  which  would 
particularly  favour  those  most  tried,  to  collaborate  in  fact  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  resumption  of  work  and  life  on  this  countryside  ravaged  by  the 
war  —  this  has  been  the  essential  aim  which  the  various  sections  and  the 

(i)  I  kUogtamme  as  2.2  lbs. 
(2)  I  giamme  a=  0.564  dmms. 
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directing  committee  have  laboriously  pursued.  No  consideration,  including 
regard  for  hygiene,  has  failed  to  influence  the  association's  conduct  and 
to  contribute  to  the  efforts  to  reconstruci:  destroyed  villages  and  farms. 

"  We  have  made  a  point  "says  the  report,  '*  of  rendering  yet  another 
service  to  the  country  people  who  were  obliged  to  reconstruct  their  houses 
or  farms.  We  wished  to  make  them  understand  that  in  building  it  is  easy 
for  them  to  observe  the  rules  of  comfort  and  primary  notions  of  hygiene 
without  any  consequent  increase  of  expense.  There  are  already  in  the 
country  too  many  insanitary  dwelling  and  too  many  farms  constructed  in 
defiance  of  the  rules  of  good  sense. 

"  A  commission  was  nominated  and  it  prepared  in  the  two  languages, 
French  and  Flemish,  a  small  pamphlet,  which  was  especially  the  work  of 
Messrs.  J.  Giele  and  G.  Van  den  Abeele  and  is  called  Construction  de  V habi- 
tation rurale  et  de  ses  dependances  (Construction  of  a  Rural  Dwelling  and  its 
Dependencies), 

"  This  is  a  collection,  as  concise  as  possible,  of  explanations  and  prac- 
tical advice  on  the  choice  and  use  of  materials,  dimensions,  the  distribution 
of  space,  airing  and  ventilation,  the  means  of  obtaining  good  drinking  water, 
of  guarding  against  damp,  etc.  The  pamphlet  is  written  very  simply  so  as 
to  be  within  the  comprehension  of  all. 

"  The  Special  Commission  for  the  Reconstnictiou  of  Farms,  Rural 
Dwellings  and  Villages,  created  within  the  National  Agricultural  Section, 
wished  to  collaborate  with  us.  We  acceded  very  willingly  to  such  request 
and  in  January  the  pamphlet  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  this  com* 
mission  and  of  the  Boerenbond, 

**  A  copy  was  sent  to  each  of  our  gilds  and  others  were  distributed 
by  the  care  of  the  special  commission. 

"  This  was  a  first  and  an  interesting  attempt  at  rebuilding  on  our  coun- 
trysides. The  special  commission  and  its  provincial  sections  continued  to 
study  the  problem  actively.  May  their  efforts  result  in  an  embellishment 
of  our  villages  and  in  procuring  truly  improved  dwellings  for  our  husband- 
men !  ". 

So  much  as  to  the  league's  general  activity.  As  regards  the  particu- 
lar activity  of  each  of  the  organisms  within  its  framework,  this  has  been  no 
less  fruitful;  and  we  wish  we  could  mention  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  parochial  gilds,  the  farmwives'  circles,  the  federations  of  horticul- 
turists, the  counter  for  sale  and  purchase,  the  inspectorate  of  milk,  the  cen- 
tral credit  fund  and  the  insurance  section.  But  necessarily  our  remarks 
must  be  limited  and  we  will  only  give  some  figures. 

We  will  take  first  the  Farmwives'  League.  This  was  not  only  increased 
in  1915  by  four  new  circles,  which  grouped  altogether  463  members,  but 
it  has  constantly  kept  in  touch  with  the  bodies  affiliated  to  it,  has  multi- 
plied lectures  and  local  meetings,  and  has  been  prodigal  of  practical  advice 
and  instruction  to  its  members,  thus  stimulating  the  zeal  of  all  and  giving 
a  direction  to  their  activity. 

"  The  problem  of  feeding  the  people,  which  has  so  great  a  practical 
interest  for  women,  has  preoccupied  the  Farmwives'  I/cague  to  the  highest 
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degree.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  population  would  be  fed  only  insuffi- 
ciently ;  for  a  large  quantity  of  articles  of  food,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be 
of  the  first  necessity,  had  been  completely  exhausted  or  had  become 
extremely  scarce.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  teach  our  f armwives  to 
employ  the  products  of  their  farms  and  fidds  more  rationally  and  to 
utilize  food  supplies  imported  from  abroad.  To  realize  this  programme 
it  was  necessary  to  give  lectures,  distribute  pamphlets,  etc. 

"  The  league  lost  no  time  in  sending  to  each  of  its  circles  two  copies  of 
the  tract  prepared  by  Messrs.  Giele  et  Van  den  Abeele,  Qudques  conseik 
sur  I'alimenUUion  humaine,  Vilevage  et  la  culture  des  plantes  (Som<e  Advice  on 
Human  Diet,  the  Growth  and  Culture  of  Plants) ;  and  soon  afterwards  it 
distributed  leaflets  containing  recipes  and  practical  advice  on  human  diet. 

"  In  February  the  Central  Commission  of  Alimentary  Economy  was 
formed  at  Brussels,  and  it  soon  founded  sections  in  the  difiFerent  provinces. 
From  the  beginning  the  Farmwives'  League  was  represented  on  it.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  commission  was  to  arrange  for  lectures  on  economical  diet.  The 
league's  secretary  was  active  in  the  matter,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp.  Mile.  Marie  Lemaire,  who  represents  the  league  on  the  Commission 
ofAlimentary  Bconomy,  takes  charge  of  the  organization  of  lectures  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Louvain  and  the  canton  of  Vilvorde. 

"  At  Tirlemont,  Aerschot,  Diest,  Vilvorde,  Erps-Guerbs,  Haecht, 
Vossem,  Huldenberg,  Louvain  and  Lean  meetings  took  place  to  which  all 
local  schoolmistresses  and  others  who  might  be  useful  were  invited.  An 
initial  lecture  on  economical  feeding  was  given,  with  a  practical  demon- 
stration in  the  shape  of  the  preparation  of  some  cheap  and  substantial  meals, 
and  the  audience  were  begged  to  disseminate  the  ideas  they  received  as 
much  as  possible  among  housewives  of  the  people.  Thus  lecttures  on  diet 
were  soon  held  in  every  village  ;and  the  numerous  reports  sent  to  us  are 
proof  of  fnultiple  efforts  in  these  districts  to  improve  the  popular  diet. 

"  In  order  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  lecturers  the  league,  together 
with  the  provincial  Commission  of  Alimentary  Economy,  published  for 
them  a  Lecturers*  Vade  Mecum,  of  which  it  sent  two  copies  to  each  of  its 
circles. 

"  The  old  peripatetic  school  of  agricultural  housekeeping,  which  used 
to  spend  three  or  four  consecutive  months  in  one  village,  gave  place  in  1915 
to  an  eight  days'  course  of  domestic  economy.  This  consists  especially  in 
practical  cooking  lessons.  Owing  to  the  league's  intervention  more  tlian 
one  farmwives'  circle  has  asked  for  and  obtained  this  course,  and  the  mem- 
bers have  derived  much  profit  from  it.  There  were  even  some  small  vil- 
lages in  which  the  school  was  obliged  to  extend  its  courses  over  two  or  three 
weeks  in  order  to  satisfy  all  demands  ". 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  mention,  under  the  heading  Federation  of 
Horticulturists,  of  lectures  and  lessons  in  vegetable  growing ;  of  numerous 
collective  sales  on  behalf  of  the  members,  bringing  in  a  total  sum  of  42,260 
francs;  and  of  provision  of  vegetable  seeds  costing  altogether  5,176  francs. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  counter  for  purchase  and  sale  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 
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Number  of  orders  executed 36^ 

Qrculating  funds 2,967,987    francs 

Namdv  \  ^^^P*' 1489.881        " 

x^ameiy  )  Expenditure 1,478,106 

Turnover       6,205,930        " 

The  inspectorate  of  dairies  was -obliged  on  the  other  hand  to  confine 
its  action  to  the  provinces  of  Antwerp,  Brabant  and  limbourg,  in  which 
seventy-eight  co-operative  societies  are  at  work,  only  seven  having  interrupt- 
ed their  activity  since  the  opening  of  hostilities.  A  certain  slackening  of 
business,  due  to  the  diminution  in  membership  and  also  in  the  number  of 
cows  and  the  quantity  of  milk  dealt  with,  has  however  been  noted.  Thus 
in  the  sixty-one  dairies,  as  to  which  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  precise 
data,  the  nimiber  of  members  is  said  to  have  been  lowered  by  10  per  cent, 
and  that  of  registered  animals  by  16  per  cent,  since  1913.  Tbe  cows  have 
moreover  given  less  milk,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  famine  in  concentrat- 
ed foods.  Therefore  while  in  1913  the  average  quantity  of  milk  supplied 
daily  was  7.165  kilograiomes  a  cow  in  1915  it  was  5.910  kilogrammes,  giv- 
ing a  decrease  of  ^18  per  cent.  Nevertheless  29,108,440  kilogrammes  were 
dealt  with  in  the  dairies  visited  and  1,024,074  kilogrammes  of  butter 
manufactured. 

One  of  the  association's  most  active  branches  has  been  indisputably  the 
Central  Credit  Fund, 

The  year  1915  was,  says  the  report,  one  of  the  most  important  years 
it  has  had  since  its  foundation.  Not  only  was  the  number  of  afSliated  local 
funds  increased  by  forty-four  but  the  savings  deposits  were  more  numerous 
than  ever  and  hundreds  of  new  small  loans  were  made  to  cultivators  in 
needy  circumstances.  Of  821  rural  funds  existing  in  Belgium  at  the  end 
of  1915,  437  were  affiliated  to  the  central  fimd.  At  this  date  the  number  of 
the  latter's  subscribed  shares  was  8,987,  having  increased  by  420  since  the 
preceding  year.  The  capital  in  shares  was  thus  brought  up  to  8,987,000 
francs.  The  funds  circulated  in  the  year  amounted  to  63,009,921  francs, 
thus  considerably  surpassing  their  ordinary  level.  Twenty-one  new  credit 
accounts  were  opened  for  affiliated  funds,  the  total  credit  thus  accorded 
being  for  363,550  francs,  which  brought  the  amount  of  the  credit  in  force  on 
31  December  1915  to  4,904,450  francs.  The  total  of  the  savings  depoats 
was  22,723,841  francs,  having  increased  by  6,202,311  francs  since  1914 
and  by  6,613,469  since  1913,  the  last  normal  year. 

"  This  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  savings  deposits  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  cultivators  have 
had  partially  to  realize  their  invested  capital.  It  was  impossible  for  them 
to  procure  the  desired  quantities  of  manures  for  their  fields  and  of  concen- 
trated food  for  their  live  stock.  Thanks  to  the  reserves  of  fertilizing  sub- 
stances preserved  in  the  soil  they  had  generally  very  satisfactory  harvests, 
and  therefore  had  more  liquid  cash  in  hand  than  usual,  but  this  was  to  the 
detriment  of  the  wealth  of  the  soil.  They  fed  their  Uve  stock  as  they  could, 
having  no  choice  but  to  avoid  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  concentrated 
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foods  usually  on  the  market ;  but  the  value  of  their  stock  was  diminished 
in  consequence,  and  the  animals  of  which  they  got  rid  were  seldom  or  ne- 
ver replaced.  Analogous  circumstances  ruled  in  other  branches  of  their 
fanning.  In  a  word  husbandmen  disposed  of  relatively  large  sums  of  money 
but  the  fact  was  not  always  advantageous  to  them. 

What  were  they  to  do  with  these  savings  ?  Where  could  they  invest 
them  well,  when  banks  and  financial  establishments  were  constantly  lower- 
ing their  rate  of  interest,  and  were  as  much  as  possible  avoiding  the  accept- 
ance of  payments,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  money  ?  The  htisband- 
men  tmned  to  the  savings  and  credit  ftmds.  These  enjoyed  their  confi- 
dence, and  were  able  further,  because  they  were  affiliated  to  the  central  f  und« 
to  continue  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  which  was  in  existing 
circumstances  extraordinarily  profitable  for  the  deposits  in  question^ 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  fund  was  obliged,  in  order  to  continue 
these  terms,  to  be  very  circumspect  and  to  be  guided  not  by  desire  for  gain 
but  by  a  wish  to  render  service  to  the  husbandmen  ". 

Loans  on  land  numbered  twenty-seven  and  were  of  a  total  sum  of 
115,400  francs.  There  is  further  a  new  system  of  loans,  particularly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  husbandmen  precariously  situated  owing  to  present 
circumstances,  and  known  as  small  credit,  and  it  gave  excellent  results.  It 
is  as  follows : 

"  A  loan  may  not  surpass  600  francs  and  is  repayable  in  annual  in- 
talments  in  five  years,  unless  the  borrower  formally  express  a  desire  to 
have  this  term  extended  to  seven  years,  in  which  case  he  is  held,  during  the 
first  two  years,  only  to  the  payment  of  the  interest,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
2   per  cent,   a  year. 

"  If  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  the  object  bought  with  the  borrowed 
money  is  destroyed  wholly  or  partially,  the  debt  is  remitted  pro  rata,  ac- 
cording to  the  loss  incurred,  but  the  borrower  must  prove  the  loss. 

"  He  must  find  a  third  person  as  his  surety. 

"  Loans  are  granted  to  countr3rpeopk  in  needy  circumstances,  espe- 
cially such  as  have  suffered  loss  by  the  war.  At  first  these  conditions  were 
interpreted  fairly  liberally,  but  later  loans  were  made  exclusively  to  per- 
sons within  the  following  categories  : 

1.  Husbandmen  who  have  incurred  certain  definite  losses  by  the  war 
and  the  families  deprived  of  their  support. 

2.  Husbandmen  and  workmen  cultivating  land  and  having  suffered 
a  reduction,  due  to  the  war,  of  such  external  resources  as  wages. 

"  The  borrowed  money  must  serve  an  agricultural  purpose,  that  is 
to  say  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  small  agricultural  requisites,  seeds,  ma- 
nures, etc. 

"  Loans  are  made  by  the  medium  of  the  local  savings  and  credit  fund 
or,  failing  it,  through  a  committee  of  three  or  four  persons  duly  approved 
by  the  central  fund. 

"  On  31  December  1915  about  forty  of  these  loan  committees  were 
active. 
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"  Funds   and  commitees    become  liable   for    —  per  cent,  of  all  losses 

20  ^ 

eventually  suffered  by  the  central  fund  from  the  loans  they  make.  " 

The  new  service  of  credit,  thus  organized,  met  at  once  with  great  fa- 
vour which  is  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  it  supplied  a  real  need. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  these  small  war  loans  had  reached 
2,561  and  their  total  value  was  1,262,045  francs.  The  greatest  ntunber 
were  granted  in  the  province  of  Brabant  where  926,020  francs  were  advan- 
ced to  small  cultivators  who  had  suffered  particularly. 

The  various  insurance  and  mutual  aid  organizations  continued  to  do 
business  represented  by  a  very  respectable  figure.  Fire  and  life  insurance 
and  insurance  against  hail  and  mortality  among  live  stock  perceptibly 
increased  the  number  of  their  policies,  the  amount  of  the  premiums  they 
received  and  the  capital  they  insured. 
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DENMARK. 

THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 
OF    DANISH    AGRICULTURE    IN    1915-1916. 

SOURCE: 

Aarsberbtning  om  dbt  Kongsliob  Danske  I^andhusholdningsselskabs  Virksombd  in 
1915-1916  {Atmual  Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Danish  Agriculture  in 
1915-1916).  Copenhagen,  1916. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Danish  Agriculture  is  a  private  society  but  is 
recognized  and  subsidized  by  the  State.  It  was  founded  in  1759  and  it 
aims  at  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  related  industries  (Article  i  of  the 
by-laws,  approved  in  1872).  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agricultural 
societies  in  Europe.  It  has  about  750  members  and  its  budget  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  covers  about  150,000  crowns  (i).  Its  own  property 
amounted  on  31  March  1915  to  about  300,000  crowTis  and  it  also  admini- 
sters a  property  formed  of  legacies  and  other  donations  to  the  society  which 
at  the  same  date  surpassed  400,000  cronws.  By  means  of  its  resources  and 
of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  State  subsidies  this  sodety  extends  its  acti- 
vity over  the  most  varied  agriailtural  spheres. 

A  list  of  the  departments  it  has  instituted  which  were  at  work 
in  1915-1916  comprises,  among  others :  the  committee  for  the  inspection 
of  wheat  and  foodstuffs  in  the  port  of  Copenhagen ;  the  committee  for 
superintending  the  schools  of  agricultiire  founded  by  the  society ;  the 
commission  for  the  distribution  of  medals  and  prizes  in  money  to 
agriculturists  and  agricultural  labourers  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selvea  during  the  year ;  the  commission  for  scientific  book-keeping  by 
agriculturists ;  the  committee  for  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  literature  ; 
the  committee  for  economic  journeys  having  an  agricultural  aim ;  the 
committee  for  goat-breeding  ;  the  commission  for  the  scientific  improve- 
ment of  the  soil. 

The  society  further  nominates  members  of  various  State  commis- 
sions concerned  with  agriculture  ;  and  "  Tidskrift  for  Landekonomi ",  the 
important  review  of  agricultural  economy,  is  among  its  pubHcations. 

In  1915-1916  it  proposed  in  particular  to  direct  its  activity  towards 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  technical  publications  on  agricultural 
subjects ;  the  encouragement  of  research  in  agriailtural  chenaistry ;  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  domestic 
animals  and  the  production  of  milk  ;  the  construction  and  use  of  agricultural 
machines  ;  the  development  of  agricultural  industries ;  the  subsidizing  of 

(i)  I  crown  of  gold  =  about  i  s.  i  y^d.  at  par. 
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agricultural  exhibitions ;  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  enjoyed  by 
agricultural  labourers ;  and  the  institution  of  bursaries  for  agricultural 
education  abroad,  and  of  journeys  for  agricultural  education  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  importance  to  Danish  agriculture  of  the  society's  work  appears  how- 
ever in  particular  in  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  and  institutions 
it  has  founded.  It  will  be  well  briefly  to  notice  the  chief  among  them,  thus 
gaining  an  exact  idea  of  the  conditions  of  Danish  agriculture. 

A  first  report  is  concerned  with  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals 
and  the  diffusion  of  pedigree-books.  These  begin  now  to  be  kept,  in  the 
case  of  cattle,  not  only  by  latge  producers  but  also  by  small  farmers. 
The  task  of  the  delegates  of  the  society  is  to  visit  the  breeders,  to  see 
that  they  possess  registers  and  to  inspect  these,  making  sure  that  all  births 
are  registered^ and  that  the  animals  are  entered  accurately,  and  to 
establish  registers  for  those  who  have  none. 

In  the  case  of  pigs  the  society  has  continued  the  experiments  underta- 
ken in  its  three  experimental  stations  as  to  the  products  obtained  from  ani- 
mals of  various  races.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  communicated 
immediately  to  the  owners  of  the  animals  under  observation.  An  immense 
amount  of  material,  very  important  to  this  flourishing  Danish  industry,  is 
thus  accumulated  at  the  stations. 

In  the  case  of  poultry,  in  which  Denmark  has  a  growing  interest  in  view 
of  the  high  prices  obtained  for  eggs  and  birds,  the  chief  problems  are  those 
of  feeding,  artificial  hatching,  the  cleansing  of  poultry-houses  and  the 
prevention  of  diseases. 

In  order  that  scientific  principles  may  be  applied  to  all  of  these  the  so- 
ciety's representative  spent  seventy-eight  days  in  1915  in  travelling  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  he  gave  fifty- six  lectures,  inspected  poultry- 
yards,  planned  modem  poultry-yards,  opened  exhibitions,  and  responded  to 
constant  requests  for  advice.Many  free  courses  were  held  in  varioas  dis- 
tricts and  were  well  attended.  An  effort  was  made  to  popularize  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  birds  should  be  less  regarded  than  their 
jddd  and  the  purity  of  their  race.  It  is  remarked  that  electiic  machines 
for  aitificial  hatching,  the  success  of  which  seems  to  have  been  proved,  are 
increasingly  used,  and  that  artificial  eggs  are  used  for  such  hatching.  The 
society's  delegates  constantly  exhort  breeders  to  keep  pedigree-books 
and  regular  accounts. 

As  regards  goat-breeding  the  commission  specially  devoted  to  this  in- 
dustry was  founded  in  1912  and  has  constituted  new  breeding  societies  of 
which  there  are  now  thirty-four  in  the  country.  These  local  institutions, 
which  the  society  subsidizes,  hold  meetings,  reported  in  the  local  newspapers, 
for  the  discussion  of  problems  connected  with  the  industry.  The  commis- 
sion recognizes  the  importance  of  pure-bred  bucks  and  has  interested  large 
breeders  in  placing  a  certain  number  of  them  at  the  disposal  of  small  farmers, 
thus  obtaimng  noteworthy  results.  The  commission  has  further  made,  on 
the  most  strictly  scientific  principles,  a  research  into  the  milk  provided  by 
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forty  goats  of  three  or  four  different  races,  thus  determining  the  content 
of  fatty  substances  in  relation  to  race  and  to  feeding. 

One  of  the  commission's  principal  tasks  is  to  give  breeders  scientific 
ideas  as  to  the  management  of  their  animals,  especially  by  means  of  newspa- 
per articles  and  lectures.  With  this  object  the  society  has  puWished  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Goat-breeding  and  Ooat-keeping  ".  It  has  also  success 
fully  encouraged  a  larger  opening  of  zootechnical  exhibitions  to  goats,  and 
has  formed  offices  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  animals  which  bring 
buyers  and  sellers  together.  The  usefulness  of  the  work  of  these  offices 
has  been  recognized,  and  the  number  of  sales  and  purchases  effected  by  their 
means  increases  annually.  The  society  now  intends  to  institute  prizes  for 
good  goat-stables,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  understood  by 
all  the  farmers. 

The  Society  of  Danish  Agriculture  also  exercices  a  useful  activity  in  the 
matter  of  milk  production.  It  here  directs  its  attention  especially  to  the 
matter  of  technical  education  for  which  it  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  State. 
This  amounted  in  1915-19x6  to  25,000  crowns,  which  sum  was  divided  among 
116  persons  desirous  of  learning  the  methods  of  this  industry  or  improving 
their  knowledge  thereof  by  means  of  bursaries  allowing  them  to  study  in  se- 
lected dairies  insjjected  by  the  society,  or  to  make  short  educational  tours. 
The  society  thus  limits  its  action  to  the  choice  of  model  dairies,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  bursaries  are  instituted  :  to  the  reception  of  applications 
from  candidates  and  the  examination  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  discover  whe- 
ther they  have  the  necessary  aptitudes ;  to  the  distribution  of  subsidies ; 
and  to  the  superintendence  of  the  progress  made  by  bursars. 

However  the  society  has  also  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  technical 
periodical,  "  Danske  Mejerier  ",  which  has  attained  to  a  large  circulation. 
Further  on  28  January  1916  a  meeting  was  held  en  the  society's  premises, 
which  was  attended  by  representati^^es  of  the  society,  the  federation  of 
co-operative  dairies,  the  association  of  milk  producers  and  the  laboratory  for 
testing  milk.  A  proposal  for  the  grant  of  an  adequate  State  subsidy  has 
been  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  is  now  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  committee  instituted  by  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  land 
by  drainage  and  irrigation  should  also  be  noticed.  It  has  a  technico-eco- 
nomic  and  a  juridico-economic  section.'  The  latter  brought  forward  in  1915 
three  proposals  for  the  modification  of  the  law  as  to  rniblic  waters.,  and 
these  have  been  approved  by  the  society,  and  transmitted  to  the  competent 
ministry  in  order  that  proposals  relative  to  them  may  be  made  in  the 
Chamber. 

A  form  of  the  society's  activity  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  is  its  ma- 
nagement on  behalf  6f  the  State  of  a  service  of  consultation.  It  nominates 
the  official  of  this  service,  whom  the  State  nmst  approve,  and  contributes 
to  its  costs.  An  oflSce  of  consultation  has  been  founded  in  the  current  year 
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for  agricultural  machines  and  implements.  The  usefulness  of  the  function 
of  the  official  responsible  for  this  department  appears  in  the  fact  that  after 
several  months  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  sum  of  3,500  crowns  at  his  dispo- 
sal, in  order  that  he  might  pay  for  the  services  of  various  technical  assistants, 
one  person  being  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands.  The  rules 
which  regulate  his  action  prescribe  that  he  shall  keep  himself  au  courani  as  to 
all  progress  made  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements, 
and  acquaint  the  public  therewith  in  the  fittest  manner,  experimenting  there- 
fore on  the  most  suitable  properties.  He  must  also  respond  to  all  requests 
for  explanations  as  to  the  matters  within  his  competence.  Every  year 
he  must  send  the  society  a  report  on  his  activity.  Normally  the  State  has 
no  direct  relations  with  the  official  responsible  for  consultations  although 
he  is  a  State  functionary,  but, deals  with  him  on!y  through  the  medium 
of  the  society  which  superintends  and  pays  him.  An  office  of  consultation 
has  also  been  created  in  Russia.  The  official  stationed  there  has  those  du- 
ties in  relation  to  agriculture  which  fall  in  Italy  to  the  commercial  del^ates 
abroad. 

This  new  office  was  created  in  1914.  It  has  aimed  at  encouraging  the 
exchange  of  agricultural  products  and  the  means  of  agricultural  production 
between  Russia  and  Denmark,  and  making  public  in  the  two  countries  the 
general  and  special  economic  conditions  of  their  agriculture,  at  submitting 
proposals  tending  to  encourage  such  exchange  to  the  ministry,  at  answering 
the  relevant  enquiries  of  public  bodies  and  of  individuals  in  the  two  States, 
and  at  counteracting  in  the  Russian  press  all  information  which  might  be 
detrimental  to  Danish  agriculture  and  its  products.  In  19 15  the  delegate 
undertook  a  long  journey  through  all  Russia  in  order  to  study  the  conditions 
most  favourable  to  the  sale  of  grain,  which  Denmark  produces  largely,  and 
thus  to  supersede  in  this  market  Germany,  hitherto  almost  a  monopolist 
in  respect  of  this  article  of  merchandise. 

A  long  account  is  published  iu  the  society's  annual  report  of  this  jour- 
ney which  had  good  results.  The  delegate  succeeded  in  establishing  com- 
mercial relarions  between  Danish  producers  and  Russian  consumers  and 
in  concluding  numerous  sales  of  seeds  ot  vegetables,,  flowering  plants  and 
trees,  of  animals  for  reproduction  and  of  agricultural  machines.  For  pur- 
poses of  propaganda  the  society  has  published  two  pamphlets  on  experience 
in  cultivating  plants  in  Denmark  and  on  several  noteworthy  forms  of  Danish 
agriculture.  The  official  responsible  for  the  service  of  consultation  trans- 
lated these  into  Russian  and  circulated  them  largely.  As  well  as  a  series 
of  articles  in  Russian  agricultural  periodicals,  which  make  Danish  agricul- 
ture known,  he  has  published  others  in  Danish  periodicals,  and  he  has  person- 
ally undertaken  a  large  propaganda  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  Russian  agriculture.  Thanks  to  all  these  efforts,  and 
in  spite  of  obstacles  raised  by  the  war,  many  Danish  producers  have  been 
able  to  find  a  footing  in  Russia  and  establish  with  this  country  sure  relations 
which  will  soon  vield  excellent  results. 
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The  Society's  activity  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  education  is  very 
interesting.  Places  for  study  are  of  three  kinds:  they  are  on  large  farms,  on 
small  farms  and  on  farms  specially  devoted  to  stock  breeding. 

The  education  on  the  first  of  these  lasts  three  years,  each  year  spent  on 
a  different  farm  in  order  that  the  student  may  have  a  large  and  varied  ex- 
perience. His  instruction  is  essentially  practical,  but  the  society  also  en- 
courages  theoretical  knowledge,  sending  to  each  student  a  certain  number 
of  scientific  manuals  which  remain  his  property  after  he  has  finally  and  suc- 
cessfully passed  his  examinations.  In  order  to  obtain  a  place  a  student 
must  be  seventeen  years  old  and  must  already  have  followed  a  two  years' 
elementary  course  in  agriculture.  The  students  receive  from  150  to  250 
crowns  a  year  ;  they  are  lodged  and  kept  and  are  regarded  as  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  owner  of  the  farm.  They  must  enter  the  work  they  execute 
in  a  diaiy  and  cannot  otherwise  obtain  a  final  certificate.  In  1915  fifty-eight 
of  these  places  were  assigned  and  sixteen  certificates  of  completed  studies 
were  awarded. 

Places  for  study  on  small  farms  are  granted  for  two  years.  In  addition 
to  board  and  lodging  the  students  receive  from  the  owner  175  crowns  in 
the  first  and  200  crowns  in  the  second  year. 

Bursaries  for  stock-keeping  always  last  for  three  years  which  are  spent 
on  two  different  farms.  The  owner  boards  and  lodges  the  students,  and 
pays  them  175  crowns  in  the  first,  200  crowns  in  the  second  and  250  crowns  . 
in  the  third  year.  They  must  do  all  the  work  they  are  ordered  to  do,  learn- 
ing especially  to  milk,  to  understand  forage,  to  clean  and  care  for  animals, 
to  kill  pigs  and  to  perform  kindred  tasks. 

* 

A  very  important  share  of  the  society's  activity  is  devoted  to  scien- 
tific publications  and  methods  of  propaganda. 

In  1915  it  published  :  the  periodical  "  Tidsskrift  flir  I,andekonomie  " 
{Review  of  Agricultural  Economy) ;  2,400  copies  of  its  annual  report ;  1600  co- 
pies of  the  "  Landekonomisk  Aafborg  1916  "  (Agrictdtural  Yearbook  1916) 
and  various  less  important  matter. 

In  order  to  circulate  this  literature  of  agriculture  the  publications  were 
sent  to  960  circulating  libraries,  many  popular  schools,  the  best  elementary 
schoolmasters,  and  all  the  Soldtiierhyem  (Soldiers'  Homes)  depending  on  the 
Ministry  of  War.  Moreover  six  lectures  on  various  agriailtural  subjects 
were  held  in  January,  February  and  March. 

llie  sQciety  has  distributed  a  certain  number  of  silver  cups  to  agricul- 
turists who  have  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  transforming, 
by  indefatigable  labour  almost  unaided  by  financial  resources,  uncultivated 
land  into  small  properties  having  a  high  yield ;  and  has  also  given  twenty 
medals  to  peasants  and  labourers,  both  men  and  women,  who  have  shown 
particular  skill  in  certain  branches  of  the  agricultural  industry  or  who  have 
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seived  their  masters  long  and  faithfully.  Other  prizes  and  medals,  arising 
out  of  legacies  to  the  society  by  various  benefactors  for  determined  objects, 
have  also  been  awarded,  and  two  competitions,  to  which  prizes  attach,  for' 
publications  on  seed-drying  and  horse-breeding,  have  been  opened. 

The  society  has  a  special  fund  of  about  25,000  crowns  intended  for 
grants  to  poor  students  who  have  to  pass  examinations  in  agriculture  at  the 
Higher  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Veterinary  School.  Monthly  grants  of 
no  more  than  20  crowns  are  made  for  the  maximum  period  of  a  year.  Six 
students  received  in  1915-1916  such  grants  amounting  altogether  to  about 
900  crowns. 

* 

Mention  should  finally  be  made  of  four  meetings,  held  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  by  its  representatives  and  those  pf  three 
other  large  agricultural  associations  in  the  kingdom,  namely  the  Associa- 
tion of  Mutual  Agricultural  Societies,  the  Federation  of  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties, and  the  Peasants'  Association  (Husmand),  At  the  first  meetings  no 
more  was  done  than  amply  to  discuss  and  to  vote  on  an  order  of  the  day  ad- 
dressed to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  expressed  a  wish  that  agri- 
culture should  be  more  largely  represented  in  the  commissions  responsible 
for  fixing  the  prices  of  foodstuffs.  At  the  other  meetings  various  other  sub- 
jects were  discussed,  such  as  the  employment  of  agricultural  machines,  the 
protection  of  agricultural  interests  abroad,  the  formation  of  an  agricultural 
office  of  accounts.  All  the  meetings  were  well  attended  and  their  restdts 
have  been  very  important  to  agriculture.  Summary  accoimts  of  their 
discussions  have  been  published  in  differerent  agricultural  reviews. 
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§  I.  Introduction. 

The  Agricultural  Organization  Society  was  founded  in  1901  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  co-operation  among  English  and  Welsh  farmers. 
Its  work  is  of  a  twofold  character : 

i)  It  is  a  propagandist  body  —  as  such  it  seeks  to  spread  the  co- 
operative principle  and  helps  in  the  formation  of  new  societies. 

2)  It  is  an  organizing  body  and  as  such  advises  and  helps  the  socie- 
ties already  formed. 

The  co-operative  societies  with  which  it  concerns  itself  may  have  one 
or  more  of  the  foil  sowing  objects  : 

i)  They  may  buy  for  their  members  manures,  seeds,  feeding  stuffs, 
implements  and  other  articles,  securing  their  purity  and  obtaining  whole- 
sale terms  from  the  manufacturers,  importers  or  wholesale  merchants. 

2)  They  may  help  to  market  produce  : 

a)  by  organizing  the  milk  supply  on  a  co-operative  basis,  thus 
eliminating  the  middlemen's  profits  which  lower  the  price  to  the  producer 
and  raise  it  to  the  consumer ; 

b)  b}'^  establishing  co-operative  butter  and  cheese  factories  in 
suitable  districts ; 

c)  by  establishing  co-operative  depots  for  the  collection  of  eggs ; 

d)  by  grading  and  packing  fruit  in  order  to  place  it  on  the  market 
in  a  fresh  and  attractive  condition ; 

e)  by  organizing  the  proper  classing  and  packing  of  wool,  thus 
securing  a  better  price  in  the  market  for  sheep  breeders ; 

/)  by  organizing  co-operative  markets  and  by  breaking  down 
the  rings  formed  against  the  producer ; 

g)  by  organizing  the  consignment  of  goods  in  bulk  and  arranging 
terms  with  railway  companies  and  carriers,  thus  reducing  the  costs  of 
transport. 

3)  They  may  hire  or  buy  pedigree  staUions,  bulls  or  boars,  for  the 
iise  of  their  members  at  reasonable  fees. 

4)  They  may  arrange  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  insurance. 
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5)  They  may  acquire  land  and  let  it  to  their  members  in  smaU  hold- 
ings and  allotments. 

6)  They  may  establish  agricultural  credit  societies. 
Co-operative  societies  having  these  objects  become  affliated  to  the 

Agricultural  Organization  Society  on  applying  for  membership  and  on 
paying  a  small  subscription.  They  continue  to  be  entirely  self-supporting 
and  self-governed  but  affiliation  brings  them  many  benefits.  It  enables 
them  to  receive  copies  of  model  rules  at  their  time  of  formation,  to  be  ad- 
vised in  matters  of  policy,  to  be  helped  with  their  book-keeping,  and  to 
be  assisted  in  their  negotiations  with  government  departments,  railway 
companies  and  others.  The  affiliated  societies  may  avail  themselves  with- 
out payment  of  the  services  of  the  experts  on  the  staff  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society,  whose  special  knowledge  covers  such  subjects 
as  dairy  farming,  eggs  and  poultry,  wool,  small  holdings  and  allotments, 
accounts  and  the  niles  of  co-operative  societies.  Finally  all  of  them  pro- 
fit by  the  fact  that  the  parent  society  co-ordinates  them. 

The  parent  society  itself  does  no  trade  and  makes  no  profit.  For 
many  years  it  was  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  it 
now  also  receives  grants  from  the  Development  Fund  in  aid  of  its  work 
for  the  general  development  of  agricultural  co-operation,  and  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  aid  of  its  promotion  of  co-operation 
in  connection  with  small  holdings  and  allotments. 

As  regards  its  organization  the  society  has  offices  in  Westminster  and 
employs  a  general  secretary.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  thirty-two  go- 
vernors who  include  three  nominees  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  two 
each  of  the  County  Councils'  Association  and  the  Co-operative  Union. 
Seventeen  further  governors  are  elected  by  the  affiliated  societies 
and  of  this  number  one  fourth  retire  each  year  in  alphabetical  rotation. 
The  society  divides  its  local  work  among  eight  branches  which  cover  all 
England  and  Wales,  having  their  respective  offices  at  York,  Preston, 
Dferby,  Tonbridge,  Salisbury,  Plymouth,  Bangor  and  Brecon. 

§  2.  General  Review  of  the  Work  in  1915-1916. 

The  war  has  created  opportunities  for  the  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  :  first  because  the  need  for  national  economy  and  the  interruption 
of  overseas  trade  have  at  last  caused  British  agriculture  to  be  recognized 
as  a  basic  and  essential  industry ;  and  secondly  because  the  scarcity  of  la- 
bour, the  difficulties  of  transport  and  the  novel  conditions  of  the  market 
have  brought  the  farmer  face  to  face  with  problems  which  have  shaken 
his  conservatism  and  made  him  turn  to  co-operation  as  a  possible  solution. 
It  was  therefore  possible  to  extend  the  society's  enterprise  in  several  di- 
rectioiis  in  1915-1916. 

a)  New  Branches. 

Two  of  its  eight  branches  were  formed  between  i  April  1915  and  31 
March  1916.    They  are  the  North  Midlands  Branch,  which  covers  the 
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counties  of  Nottingham,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Derby  and  Rutland  and  has 
its  oflSces  at  Derby  ;  and  the  South  Western  Branch,  for  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, which  has  its  offices  at  Plymouth. 

J)  liew  Soieties. 

In  the  same  period  forty  new  societies  were  affiliated  to  the  Organi- 
zation Society.    They  are  distributed  as  follows  according  to  their  objects 

Purchase  of  Agricultural  Requirements    .....  17 

Dairy 3 

Eggs  and  Poultry 10 

Auctions  etc 2 

Land  Renting  (Small  holdings  and  allotments)   .  5 

Credit i 

Miscellaneous 2 


40 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  having  drawn  especial  attention  to  the  use- 
fulness, of  forming  Village  Food  Societies,  to  increase  the  growing  of  vege- 
tables, encourage  the  cultivation  of  allotments  and  gardens,  and  bring  any 
pieces  of  uncultivated  land  into  cultivation,  the  society  endeavoured  with 
success  to  bring  several  of  these  into  existence.  In*  some  instances  the 
Womens'  Institutes  filled  the  part  of  Village  Food  Societies. 

c)  Women's  Institutes. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Conference  on  Agricultural  Education 
for  Women  reported  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  Women's  Institutes 
which  should  stimulate  a  desire  for  rural  education ;  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  in  1915-1916  a  resolu- 
tion was  accordingly  passed  recommending  that  the  society  should  under- 
take the  work  of  such  formation.  The  services  were  secured  of  the  lady 
who  is  secretary  to  the  National  Council  of  Women's  Institutes  of  Canada, 
a  country  in  which  these  institutions  play  an  important  part,  and  up  to 
31  March  1916  fourteen  of  them  had  been  founded  in  England  and  Wales. 
It  is  their  object  "  to  study  home  economics,  to  provide  a  centre  for  educa- 
tional and  social  intercourse,  to  encourage  home  and  local  industries,  to 
develop  co-operative  enterprises,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry  ". 

d)  The  Supply  of  Produce  to  the  Army. 

The  system  under  which  the  military  camps  obtained  tlieir  supplies 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  often  unsatisfactory,  the  different  units  compet- 
ing with  each  other  so  that  prices  rose  while  quality  frequently  remained 
indifferent.  In  October  1915  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  toge- 
ther with  the  Purchasing  Officer  of  the  68th  Division,  stationed  at  Bed- 
ford, formulated  a  scheme  for  purchasing  the  Division's  whole  supply  in 
bulk  ;  and  this  was  approved  by  the  General  Officer  Commanding  and  was 
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at  once  put  in  force.  The  society's  expert  in  fruit  and  market  garden  pro- 
duce was  placted  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities,  as  adviser. 
The  restdt  was  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  supply,  an  econo- 
my to  the  military  authorities,  better  prices  for  the  producers  who  profited 
by  the  elimination  of  the  middleman,  and  cheaper  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  civilian  population  since  general  prices  fell  with  army  prices.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Army  Coun- 
cil has  in  consequence  approved  the  gradual  extension  of  the  scheme  to 
other  camps.  A 'new  committee,  called  the  Army  Canteen  Committee, 
has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  powers  and  duties  in  respect  of  canteens 
hitherto  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Control  of  Regimental  Institutes  ;  and 
also  a  Command  Canteen  Committee  for  each  command.  The  Agricultu- 
ral Organization  Society  is  represented  by  its  nominee  on  the  Army  Can- 
teen Committee  and  on  each  of  the  Command  Canteen  Committees. 

The  necessary  central  purchasing  body  has  been  found  in  a  new  so- 
ciety afiSliated  to  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  the  Agricultural 
Produce  Supplies,  Limited.  The  Agricultural  Organization  Society's  late 
expert  in  fruit  and  market-garden  produce  is  its  secretary  and  manager. 
It  distributes  no  profits,  but  charges  a  commission  to  cover  management 
expenses  and  returns  any  surplus  funds  to  the  War  Office. 

e)  Relations  with  the   County  War  Agricultural  Committees  and  with 
other  Bodies. 

In  November  1915  the  Board  of  Agriculture  notified  the  Coimty  Wai 
Agicultural  Committees  that  the  society  had  placed  its  ser\aces  and  those 
of  its  branches  and  organizers  at  their  disposal ;  and  the  society  itself  sent 
them  a  circular  letter  confirming  this  information  and  drawing  their  atten- 
tion to  certain  branches  of  agricultural  work  to  which  co-operation  was 
particularly  applicable. 

The  subsequent  action  varied  in  different  counties :  in  some  direct 
representation  on  the  war  agricultural  committees  has  been  given  to  the 
farmers'  co-operative  societies  ;  in  some  the  Womens'  Institutes  have  been 
recognized  as  District  War  Agricultural  Committees;  in  Glamorganshire 
the  farmers'  co-operative  societies  have  been  appointed  to  act  as  the  Dis- 
trict War  Agricultural  Committees ;  in  Cornwall  the  county  committee  or- 
ganized the  supply  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  through  the  Farmer's  Central 
Trading  Board  which  is  affiliated  to  the  Agrictdtural  Organization  Society. 

The  society  has  also  worked  in  close  touch  with  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Societies,  the  Housing  Organization 
Society,  the  Fisheries  Organization  Society  and  the  Co-operative  Union, 
and  with  County  Councils,  Agricultural  Colleges  and  many  other  public 
associations.  Its  relations  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
have  been  both  harmonious  and  important. 

f)  Publicationfi, 

The  society's  monthly  journal.  Co-operation  in  Agriculture,  has  been 
suspended  in  the  interests  of  economy.     By  arrangement  with  the  pro- 
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prietors  of  the  Smallholder  a  column  of  that  paper  is  however  devoted 
every  week  to  matter  supplied  by  the  society,  and  such  columns  are  repro- 
duced every  month  and  sent  to  all  who  formerly  received  Co-operation  in 
Agricidiure.  A  proposal  to  issue  a  quarterly  nas  been  abandoned  for  the 
present ;  but  the  society  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  booklets,  each  of 
which  wiU  deal  with  an  important  aspect  of  agricultural  co-operation, 
and  which  will  be  published  at  a  price  suflScient  only  to  cover  the  cost  of 
printing. 

g)  Finance, 

The  following  is  a  summarized  account  of  the  society's  expenses  in 
1914-15  and  1915-1916 : 


19x4-1915 

X9I3-X§|6 

Salaries 

t         S       D 

6,098       9      10 

2,022        I        3 
1,100        2      10 

725     8     2  y, 
265    16     2  H 

229       5       6 
104       4       3 

t           S        D 

6,420      14        9 

2,839      18         I 
1,147       10         2    Vt 

574       6     10  y, 
327       0       3 
57     "       0 
337       8     10 
131     18     II 

Travelling  and  maintenance  of  governois  and 
others 

Rcflt  and  other  expenses  connected  with  oflSce. 

Printing,  duplicating,  literature 

Postage,  telegrams,  telephone 

Audit  fees  of  aflfiliated. societies 

Hgg  or  Poultry  Demonstxation  Train  .   .   . 
Other  expenses 

Total  .    .   . 

10,545       8       I 

11,836       8.    II 

The  society's  income  in  the  same  two  years  was  as  follows : 


1914-1915 

X915-1916 

Subscriptions 

Donations 

Contritmtions  from  affiliated  societies  •    .   •  ^ 
Advertisements  in  Journal  and  Report .  .    . 
Sale  of  Journal  or  other  literature  .... 
Bank  interest 

i,          S        D 

1,782      13 

56     18       6 

262     16       3 

126     II       0 

13       6        I 

13      10       7 

§.          S        D 
1,605       9       6 

382       9       3 

52       5       4 

3     14       2 

Total  .    .   . 

2,255     15       5 

2,043     18       3 
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The  excess  of  expenditure  oyer  income  was  therefore  £  8,289  ^^s  8d 
in  1914-1915  and  £  9,792  105  Sd  in  1915-1916.  These  deficits  were  covered 
by  government  grants,  as  is  seen  in  the  published  balance-sheets,  here 
reproduced. 


Debit 

1914-1915 

Z9Z5-19Z6 

Credit 

1914-1915 

1915*10x6 

Amount  refonded  to  His 
Uajerty's  Treasury.  . 

Excess    of    Expenditure 
over  Income ..... 

£        S   D 

394     8   5 

8,289   12   8 
1,710     7  4 

ft        S   D 

1.710     7   4 

9,792    xo  8 
183     9   4 

Balance  as  per  last  Ba- 
lance-Shat 

Grants: 

Small  Holdings  Account . 

ft        S  D 

'394     8    5 

a,ooo     0  0 
8,000     0  0 

ft        S  D 
1.710     7   4 
1,988     0  0 

* 

7,988     0  0 

10,394     8   5 

11.686     7  4 

10.394     8   5 

11,686     7  ♦ 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  is 
mainly  supported  by  government  subsidies. 


§  3.  The  'Affiliated  Societies. 

u)  The  Svcielie.i  in  General. 

The  affiliated  societies  experienced  in  1915-1916  a  very  general  in- 
crease both  in  their  membership  and  in  the  amount  of  their  business,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  impediment?  to  agriculture  which  are  due  to  the  war  — 
the  scarcity  of  labour,  the  difficulties  of  transport.  The  disturbance  of 
the  market  has  on  the  whole  favoured  the  farmer  ;  he  has  had  to  pay  more 
for  certain  of  his  requirements  but  the  price  of  his  produce  has  risen  to  a 
more  than  compensatory  extent,  and  the  creation  of  the  army  has  provided 
a  new  and  profitable  demand  for  his  supplies.  The  rise  in  prices  has 
natural  increased  the  turnover  of  the  societies,  a  fact  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  drawing  conclusions  from  their  balance-sheets. 

The  total  membership  of  the  550  affiliated  societies  in  the  year  under 
review  was  55,831  and  their  total  turnover  was  £  3,428,960.  Of  this  sum 
more  than  two  thirds,  namely  £  2,4^0,397,  belonged  to  the  societies  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  requirements,  most  of  whom  sell  farm  produce 
as  a  secondary  business.  These  societies  numbered  213  and  their  combined 
membership  was  26,241.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  different  groups  of  societies : 
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Class  of  Soday 


No.  of  Societies 


No.  of  Miemben 


Turnover 


Purchase  of  Agricultural  Requirements 

Dairy. 

£gg  and  Poultry 

Auction  and  Produce 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  .... 

Miscellaneous 

Credit 


213 
38 
29 
27 

177 
18 
48 


550 


26,241 
4.086 
2,996 
2,029 

15.975 

3,563 

941 


55.831 


2.450,397 
722,620 

87.954 

140.363 

".434 

15.192 


3,428,960 


The  following  are  the  ten  counties  in  which  the  <x)-operative  societies 
had  a  turnover  running  into  six  figures : 


County 


No.  of  Societies 


Na  of  Membets 


Turnover 


Suffolk  .... 
Yorkshire  .  .  . 
Hampshire  .  . 
Carmarthen  .  . 
I^Dcashire  .  . 
Che^tdre.  .  .  . 
WUtshire  .  .  . 
Gloucestershire. 

Essex 

I/mdon  .... 


5 
44 
31 
10 
II 
10 
27 
10 

9 
13 


2,241 

450,962 

2,986 

373,618 

4.741 

246,161 

3.650 

245.030 

1.467 

232.552 

2.385 

231.892 

2,221 

192,412 

1,309 

158.865 

503 

I58.II7 

3.704 

129,388 

The  importance  of  co-operation  in  each  of  these  counties  except  Glou- 
cestershire is  explained  by  the  existence  in  it  of  one  very  strong  society. 
In  1915-1916  a  co-operative  society  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  each  of  the  first  six  of  them,  and  a  co-operative  dairy  society  in 
Wiltshire,  in  Essex  and  in  I^ndon,  had  itself  a  turnover  running  into  six 
figures.  In  Gloucestershire  several  societies  of  secondary  importance 
were  responsible  for  the  large  turnover. 

In  the  report  of  the  parent  society  the  aflSiliated  societies  are  critici- 
zed for  their  frequent  lack  of  sufiicient  working  capital.     "  Hardly  any 
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society  has  as  much  as  it  could  usefully  employ  and  in  many  progress  is 
retarded  because  the  management  is  hampered  by  want  of  money...  The 
real  necessity  for  it  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  realized.  It  is  in  truth 
extraordinary  on  what  small  capital  some  societies  have  built  up  large  turn- 
overs.... The  system  of  working  through  central  and  branch  depots  is  gain- 
ing more  and  more  favour  in  the  case  both  of  trading;  and  of  produce  sof*- 
cieties.  For  this  and  other  reasons  more  capital  is  desirable  ".  As  a  sup- 
plement to  the  issue  of  loans  many  societies  find  it  convenient  to  invite 
loans  from  members,  repayable  at  a  certain  notice  and  carrying  regular 
interest. 

The  societies  do  not  aim  at  making  large  profits  in  order  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  their  members,  but  generally  prefer  to  return  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  co-operative  purchase  immediately,  in  the  form  of  lower  pri- 
ces, merely  retaining  a  sufficient  margin  to  secure  against  loss.  However 
an  increasing  number  of  societies  find  themselves  in  a  position  at  each 
year's  end  to  grant  members,  as  a  bonus,  a  small  sum  in  the  pound  on  the 
goods  sold.  The  system  tends  to  increase  both  membership  and  the 
amount  of  business  dune. 

By  a  clause  in  the  Finance  Act  ,(No.  2)  1915  excess  profits  are  com- 
puted in  the  case  of  co-operative  societies  not  on  the  basis  of  the  total  profit 
of  a  society  but  on  that  of  the  individual  profit  accruing  to  each  member. 
This  provision  is  most  important,  for  the  increased  x^iofits  made  by  many 
societies  since  the  war  are  entirely  due  to  an  increased  membershir*. 

b)  SniM  Holdings  and  Allotment  Societies, 

As  regards  societies  of  this  type  progress  is  shown  in  the  number  that 
were  formed  during  the  year,  but  the  total  acreage  they  held  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  tenants  diminished.  The  reduction  in  acreage  is  probably 
due  to  the  expiry  of  leases  and  to  the  increased  demand  for  small  allot- 
ments, to  be  made  into  gardens  by  town  workers.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  for  such 
garden  allotments,  and  most  of  these  were  registered  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  and  had  not  yet  acquired  land  when  the  report  was  made. 

The  following  comparative  data  should  not  therefore  be  taken. as 
indicating  any  real  retrogression.  The  figures  for  1914,  which  are  taken 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  are  incomplete,  since  they  con- 
cern only  147  societies  whereas  172  were  registered  in  that  year  by  the 
Agricultural  Organization  Society. 

1914  1915-16 

Number  of  Societies.   .....  147                 177 

»        »    Members 16,205  I5i975 

»        »    Tenants 12,234  10498 

Acreage  held 15,432  14,646 
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c)  Agricultural  Credit  Societies, 

The  forty-eight  co-operative  credit  societies  lent  during  the  year  the 
total  sum  of  £  1,087.  This  is  a  very  limited  success  and  one  which  has 
little  relation  to  the  dema^id  for  credit :  many  farmers,  small  holders  and 
others  are  seriously  hampered  because  they  cannot  obtain  temporary 
loans  on  easy  terms.  The  Agricultural  Organization  Society  decided  in 
1915-1916  on  an  investigation  into  the  caus<>s  of  the  slow  progress  of  agri- 
cultural   credit    societies. 

d)  The  Agricultural  and  General  Co-operative  Insurance  Society. 

This  is  the  single  insurance  society  affiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization Society.  The  year  1915  showed  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in 
its  premiimi  income  and  the  gross  sums  insured  against  fire  amounted 
to  over  £4,000,000.  A  5  per  cent,  dividend  was  declared  on  shares  and 
a^bonus  of  5  per  cent,  on  life  premiums.  The  net  claims  on  accoimt  of  fires 
were  considerably  higher  than  the  average  of  reqent  years,  so,  although  the 
society  had  worked  at  a  profit,  no  bonus  was  declared  to  the  holders  of 
fire  policies  in  accordance  with  the  practice  which  has  been  such  an  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  society's  work  since  its  formation.  In  consequence 
too  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  investment  market,  the  investment  re- 
serve fund  was  increased,  and  the  balance  remaining  was  carried  forward. 

e)  The  Farmers'  Central  Trading  Board. 

This  board  is  a  central  wholesale  establishment  for  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural requirements  and  it  receives  applications  for  membership  from 
societies  affiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society.  In  1915  it 
absorbed  the  Agricultiural  Co-operative  Federation  and  its  headquarters 
were  .then  transferred  to  lyondon. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  that  since  many  districts  obtain  their 
agricultural  supplies  from  other  ports  than  London  some  local  organiza- 
tion would  be  useful.  North- Western,  North-Eastern  and  Welsh  Sections 
of  the  board  therefore  came  into  being. 

The  increase  of  sales  in  1915  was  satisfactory  and  they  promised  to 
be  yet  more  considerable  in  the  following  year. 


§  4.  A  Direction  of  Future  Effort? 

The  Agricultural  Organization  Society  is  especially  desirous  of  pro- 
moting in  England  and  Wales  continuous  crops  and  the  co-operative 
ownership  of  farm  implements.  To  this  end  Mr.  T.  Wibberley,  who  had 
had  much  experience  of  such  work  in  Ireland,  was  sent  on  a  lecture  tour 
through  the  English  and  Welsh  counties  in  the  winter  of  1915-1916.  We 
quote  from  his  report : 

"  Undoubtedly  in  comparison  with  other  English  industries  agricul- 
ture is  in  many  places  very  backward,  but  the  recognition  of  this  fact  by 
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those  engaged  in  agrictilture  is  the  first  essential  step  towards  progress. 
As  to  the  progress  made  and  likely  to  be  made,  it  was  with  pleasurable 
surprise  that  I  found  a  number  of  farmers  at  practically  every  place  I 
visited  who,  from  the  somewhat  meagre  writings  which  so  far  I  have  been 
able  to  put  before  the  public  on  the  subject,  have  during  the  past  few 
years  been  growing  continuous  crops,  on  what  they  call  a  small  scale  and 
what  we  in  Ireland  would  call  a  very  large  scale.  From  the  information  so 
obtained  it  is  very  evident  that  the  system  with  adaptations  is  just  as  sui- 
table for  English  as  for  Irish  conditions  —  in  Wales  and  the  south  western 
districts  of  England  even  more  suitable. 

"  Again  as  regards  the  co-operative  purchase  and  use  of  implements, 
the  recent  introduction  of  motor  and  motor  implements  into  agricultural 
work  has  opened  up  a  vast  field  for  development  in  this  direction  on 
the  part  of  the  bigger  farmers.  On  the  other  hand  the  spread  of  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  caUs  for  —  even  demands  for  the  success  of  the  Act  — 
a  far  more  extended  use  of  modem  machinery,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
smallholder  must  be  purchased  and  used  conjointly...  Already  several 
both  large  and  small  implement  societies  have  been  formed  or  are  in  the 
process  of  formation.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  chief  one  being 
the  extreme  difficulty  which  some  societies  are  meeting  in  the  procuring 
of  machinery  —  a  difficulty  which  I  have  tried  several  times  to  focas  at- 
tention upon,  and  one  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  shortly  receive  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  authorities  concerned  ". 
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GERMANY. 

SOME  PACTS  AS  TO  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY.  —  Jahrbuch 
des  ailgemeinen  Verhandes  der  auf  Selhsthilfe  beruhenden  deutschen  Erwerbs-  und  Wirt' 
schafisgenossenschaften  e.  v.  fUr  1914.  XVIII  Jahtgangt  Berlin,  1915. 

On  I  January  1915  there  were  117  central  and  36,032  ordinary  co-ope- 
rative sodeti^.  More  than  half  of  these  —  55.4  per  cent.  —  were  in  Prus-. 
sia.  The  number  of  central  co-operative  societies  had  not  changed  since  i 
January  1914,  but  that  of  the  others  had  increased  by  1,006.  All  or  almost 
all  this  increase  dated  however  from  the  months  before  the  war.  The  in- 
crease between  i  January  and  i  August  1914  was  one  of  941  which  is  to 
say  that  between  i  August  1914  and  i  January  1915  it  was  only  of  65.  It 
should  be  noted  that  between  i  January  and  i  August  1915  it  was  of  122. 

As  compared  with  preceding  years  1914  showed  lessened  progress,  the 
increase  having  been  1369  in  1913,  1676  in  1912,  and  1426  in  1911.  The 
increase  of  1006  in  1914  was  not  equally  distributed  among  the  various  kinds 
of  co-operative  societies.  It  included  400  credit  societies,  168  trade  socie- 
ties, 199  societies  for  the  purchase  of  primary  materials,  116  breeding 
societies,  69  house-letting  societies,  52  rural  producers'  societies,  and  no 
important  number  of  any  society  of  another  kind. 

The  total  number  of  36,032  co-operative  societies  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

1.  Credit  societies 19,700 

2.  Societies  for  the  purchase  of  the  primary  materials  of 

industry 846 

3.  Rural  societies  for  the  purchase  of  primary  materials  3,167 

4.  Merchants'sodeties  for  the  purchase  of  merchandise  306 

5.  Consumers'  societies      2,418 

6.  Societies  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  machines.  22 

7.  Labour  societies 2,368 

8.  Producers'societies •    •    •  4»555 

9.  Breeding  societies      396 

10.  Societies  for  letting  dwellings 1,538 

11.  Various  societies 716 


Total  .    .    .  36,032 
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As  regards  form  of  liability  the  societies  were  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  Unlimited  liability  societies  .    .    .     21,849  ^^  60.6  per  cent. 

2.  Sodetis   to  which  new  payments 

were  unlimited 168   "     0.4      "     " 

3.  Uxmted  liability  societies  -  .    .    .     14,015   "   39         "     " 

N 

The  unlimited  liability  societies  were  diminishing  while  the  percentage 
of  societies  having  limited  liability  was  increasing.  In  1905,  68.8  per  cent, 
of  the  societies  had  unlimited  and  only  30.6  limited  liability.  Unlimited 
liability  prevailed  in  1915  among  the  credit  societies,  87  per  cent,  of  which 
had  this  form,  and  among  the  rural  producers'  societies  of  which  65  per 
cent,  had  It.  Limited  liability  predominated  on  the  other  hand  among 
all  the  others,  especially  among  the  trade  societies,  the  merchants'  societies 
and  the  producers'  societies. 


ITALY. 

# 

1.  A  MEETING  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  CATHOI^IC  ECONOMIC  OR- 
GANIZATIONS OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PROVINCES.  —  Azione  Sociale,  orgaii  of  the 
Unione  Economico-sociaic  fra  i  cattolici  italiani,  No.  17,  Faenza,  15-31  December  1916. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Economico-Social  Union  of  CathoUc  Italians 
and  on  the  initiative  of  Federazione  Bancaria  Italiana  (i)  in  agreement 
with  the  Federazione  Italiana  delle  Casse  Rurali  Catioliche,  a  meeting  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  CathoHc  economic  institutions  of  {Southern  Italy  was 
recently  held  at  Rome.  Its  object  was  to  find  practical  means  of  inten- 
sifying C&tholic  economic  activity  in  the  south.  The  organization  and 
the  present  condition  of  the  Catholic  banks  and  the  rural  funds  and  agri- 
cultural'union  of  the  provinces  of  the  district  were  examined,  and  discus- 
sions were  held  as  to  the  methods  best  adapted  to  promote  their  develop- 
ment and  co-ordination.  As  regarded,  in  particular,  the  banks,  this  meeting 
decided  to  entrust  to  the  Federazione  Bancaria  Italiana  the  task  of :  a) 
promoting  and  bringing  to  a  conclusion  action  for  the  formation  of  provin- 
cial or  local  institutions  of  credit  in  the  most  important  centres ;  h)  facili- 
tating the  transformation  of  existing  banks  from  co-operative  limited  liability 

(i)  This  federation  of  Italian  Catholic  banks  was  fonned  at  Milan  "  in  order  to  afford 
redpiocal  protection,  vigilance,  co-ordination  and  assistance  to  each  bank  in  its  antonomous 
exercise  of  economic  activity  ".  The  bank  discharges  the  following  functions  by  the  means  of 
a  federal  committee :  a)  it  visits  federated  banks  and  causes  their  inspection  at  least  once  a  year : 
b)  it  acts  as  an  intermediary  relating  them  mutually  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  activity  of  each 
harmonizes  with  the  collective  interest ;  c)  it  endeavours  to  make  theih  take  opportune  mea- 
sures for  the  avoidance  and  defeat  of  the  moral  and  financial  difficulties  which  they  may  en- 
counter ;  d)  it  assists  and  represents  the  federated  t>anks  where  their  general  interests  are 
cancemed. 
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societies  to  simple  limited  liability  societies,  facilitating  the  desired  increase 
of  their  capital ;  c)  helping  these  banks  to  perfect  and  complete  the 
branches  of  their  activity,  actively  relating  the  interests  of  the  various 
Catholic  institutions,  etc. 

As  regards  rural  funds  we  should  state,  as  does  the  report,  that  in  thesei 
provinces  "  there  are  numerous  Catholic  nural  funds  but  all  of  them  do  not 
fulfil  the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded  ".     In  order  to  intensify  the 
movement  it  was  therefore  judged  necessary  to  reinforce,  co-ordinate  and 
improve  it.    For  the  execution  of  this  work  of  organization  the  Federa* 
zione  ddle  Casse  Rurali  CaUoliche  of  Bologna  had  long  delegated  the  Cre- 
dito  Centrale  of  Latium  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  institution 
federating  the  Catholic  economic  institutions  of  the  Roman  and  adjacent 
provinces,  was  particularly  fitted  for  the  task.    The  meeting  noticed  the 
action  taken  by  the  Credito  Centrale  of  Latium,  which  promoted  the  forma- 
tion of  provincial  federations  of  the  rural  funds  of  Reggio  in  Calabria,  Sa- 
lerno and  Benevento,  and,  with  a  view  to  collaboration  entered  into  rela- 
tion with  those  of  Cosenza  and  Amatrice ;  and  which  caused  various  re- 
unions to  be  held  in  other  provinces.   The  meeting  therefore  confirmed  the 
mandate  of  the  Credito  Centrale,     It  then  decided :  a)  to  work  for  the  consti- 
tution of  legally  founded  federating  centres  in  regions  where  none  exist,  pref ^ 
erably  in  provincial  capitals,  and   where  this  is  impossible  to  make  the 
strongest  and  best  administered  rural  fund  in  a  given  zone  its  federating 
centre ;  h)  to  cause  all  federations  to  correspond  with  the  Credito  Centrale 
of  Latium  which  will  act  as  their  intermediary  in  their  relations  with  the 
Federazione  italiana  delle  casse  rurali  and  afford  them  particular  assistance 
in  technical,  legal  and  fiscal  matters,  f  adliting  all  their  financial  business ; 
c)  to  cause  all  Catholic  rural  funds,  in  order  that  they  may  completely  dis- 
charge their  social  and  economic  function,  not  only  to  afford  cheap  credit 
but  also  to  facilitate  active  habits  of  thrift  among  the  agricultural  classes. 
Such  action  will  place  at  their  disposal  a  sufficient  amount  of  deposits  and 
thus  allow  them  to  be  maintaned  and  to  discharge  their  functions  by  means 
of  local  resources.     If  their  resources  prove  insufficient  the  local  federations 
will  undertake  to  supplement  them,  taking  all  desirable  precautions. 

There  was  question  at  the  meeting  of  the  organization  of  agricultural 
unions  (Catholic  societies  for  the  purchase  of  article  useful  to  agriculture). 
In  the  south  there  are  very  few  of  them  (at  Benevento,  Campobasso,  Sul- 
mona,  etc.)  although  they  could  very  usefully  assist  ;the  development  of 
local  agriculture.  The  meeting  recognized  their  importance  and  deliber- 
ated concerning  them,  and  then  decided :  a)  to  work  for  the  constitution 
in  legal  form  of  agricultural  unions,  either  provincial  or  regional,  which 
would  operate  in  centres  where  their  influence  is  least  strong  and  bring 
into  being  efficient  societies  for  the  protection  of  the  moral  and  economic 
interests  of  agriculturists;  b)  to  take  action  causing  these  agricultural  unions 
not  to  confine  themselves  to  the  collective  purchase  of  merchandise  and 
manures  necessary  to  agriculture,  but  to  undertake  also  the  export  of 
products  of  the  soil,  entering  therefore  with  this  object  into  relations 
with  the  Catholic  agricultural  unions  of  North  Italy.     For  the  execution 
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of  this  work  the  action  of  the  national  federation  of  agricultural  unions, 
which  has  yet  to  be  founded,  will  be  necessary.  It  will  undertake  the 
formation  at  Rome  of  a  special  ofl&ce  for  the  needed  work  of  propaganda. 

»% 

2.  THE  FEDERATIONS  OF  THE  CATHOI^IC  RURAI,  FUNDS  OF  THE  PROVINCES 
OF  BOI^OGNA,  REGGIO  D'EMII,IA,  FORI,  AND  SAI^ERNO  IN  1915-1916.—  Coope- 
razione  Popolare,  nos  22-24.  Parma,  31  decembrer  19 16. 

We  borrow  from  Cooperazione  Popolars,  the  organ  of  the  Catholic 
rural  funds,  the  following  data  as  to  the  position  and  activity  of  some  pro- 
vincial federations  of  rural  funds  in  1915-1916.  The  Federazione  delle 
Casse  Rurali  e  Popolari  of  the  province  of  Bologna  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant CathoHc  federations  of  rural  funds.  A  year  ago  it  grouped  86 
funds,  77  of  them  rural  and  9  of  them  popular,  which  comprised  altoge- 
ther 7,541  members.  It  now  groups  88  funds,  78  of  them  rural  and  10  of 
them  popular,  which  have  7,617  members.  We  here  resume  the  general 
position  of  the  federated  funds  on  31  October  1914,  31  October  1915  and 
31    October    1916 : 

On  31  October  19x4  1915  19x6 

Federated  funds 83  86  88 

Number  of  members  inscribed.  7*385  7»54i  7.617 

Loans  to  members 1,870,065.74  1,810,060.95  1,581,904.68 

Securities  .   .• 573.565-73  708,682.33  1,067,237.34 

Deposits  on  current  credit  ac- 
count.   863,138.91  982,745.64  1,903,131.77 

Assets  in  coin,  merchandise  and 

miscellaneous  assets  ....  198,864.90  221,646.68  336,088.39 

Total.    .    .     3.505.635-28    3.723>i35-6o    4,888,362.18 
Liabilities  in  interest  and  costs 

for  10  months 106,660.98        110,691.64        130,208.02 

Total.    .    .     3.612,296.26    2,833,827.24    5,018,570.20 

Liakilities, 

Trust  deposits 3,276,908.17  3,455,818.73  4,649,820.76 

Current  debit  accounts ....  60,122.85  57,667.31  17,376-33 
Interest    not  due  and    various 

liabilities 24,810.77  42,771.98  40,645.05 

Total.   .    .     3,361,841.79    3.556,258.02    4,707,842.14 
Society's  capital 125,528.37        147,315.14       167,788.97 

Total.   .    .     3.487.370-16    3>703.573-i6    4,875,631.11 
Assets  in  interest    and    profits 
for  10  months 124,926.10        130,254.08        142,939.09 

Total  ....     3,612,296.26    3,833,827.24    5,018,570.20 
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This  table  shows  above  all  a  constant  increase  of  deposits  which 
is  proof  of  the  confidence  felt  in  these  institutions.  Thus  on  31  October 
1914  deposits  amounted  only  to  some  3,277,000  liras,  on  31  October  1915 
to  3,456,000  liras,  and  on  31  October  1916  to  4,650,000  liras  ;  that  is  they 
increased  by  nearly  180,000  liras  between  1914  and  1915,  and  by  1,200,000 
liras  or  an  average  of  100,000  liras  a  month  between  1915  and  1916. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  increase  in  deposits  and  the  accom- 
panying reduction  in  loans  are  partly  due  to  an  abandonment,  on  account 
of  the  war,  of  much  agricultural  and  even  of.conmierdal  and  industrial 
enterprise.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
life  returns  to  its  normal  course,  deposits  will  diminish  and  applications 
for  loans,  which  have  become  insignificant,  will  increase.  Loans  decreas- 
ed from  about  1,870,000  liras  on  31  October  1914  to  1,810,000  liras  on 
31  October  1915  and  1,582,000  liras  on  31  October  1916.  Thus  the  dimi- 
nution was  one  of  nearly  60,000  liras  between  1914  and  1915  and  of  228,000 
liras  between  1915  and  1916. 

If  this  increase  in  deposits  be  added  to  the  reduction  of  loans  a  total 
sum  of  about  1,700,000  liras  is  obtained.  If  secondary  items  in  the 
account  be  left  out  this  sum  comes  to  be  one  of  more  than  a  million  liras 
which  went  to  swell  that  comprised  under  the  heading  "  deposits  on  credit 
current  accounts  in  credit  institutions  ",  while  nearly  half  a  million  liras 
was  entered  under  the  heading  "  securities  '*. 

As  in  preceding  years  the  federation  did  not  neglect  to  give  assistance 
in  technique,  book-keeping  and  legal  matters  to  the  federated  societies. 

The  Federazione  delle  Casse  Rurali  of  Reggio  d'Emilia  groups  twenty- 
three  rural  funds.  We  take  the  following  data  from  their  balance-sheets 
for  31  December  1915. 

Capital  and  reserve 92,774.40    liras 

Trust  dex)osits 2,183,476.25        » 

Bills  held 1,279,414.11         » 

In  general  the  position  of  the  rural  funds  in  the  province  is  good. 

The  Federazione  delle  Casse  Rurali  of  the  province  of  Forli  groups, 
according  to  the  report  presented  by  the  presidents  to  the  federal  meeting 
on  8  June  1916,  societies  which  are  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  economic 
and  financial  position,  in  spite  of  the  crisis  due  to  the  abnormal  state  of 
affairs. 

They  were  able  in  the  year  in  question  to  afford  the  same  credit  to  their 
members  as  in  1915,  but  by  a  wise  provision  they  gradually  reduced  their 
paper  and  then  formed  a  reserve  in  the  form  of  a  credit  current  account 
at  the  Banca  del  Credito  Romagnolo  from  which  they  receive  a  preferential 
rate.  The  diminution  in  their  investments  is  due  rather  to  the  diminished 
demands  of  their  members  than  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions. 

The  recently  formed  funds  are  those  which  have  most  increased  the 
sum  of  their  deposits.  The  others  faced  an  alternative  of  increase  or  di- 
minution, but  increases   prevailed  at  the  end  of  the   year,  showing  that 
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the  war  had  notably  reacted  on  those  institutions  which  still  enjoy  popular 
confidence. 

The  punctuality  of  members  in  repaying  the  amounts  they  borrowed 
has  been  entirely  praiseworthy.     I/)ans  numbered  3,025  on  31  December 

1914  and  had  risen  to  3,114  at  the  end  of  1915.     Deposits  on  31  December 

1915  amounted  to  854,800.49  liras  as  against  807,901.27  liras  on  31  Decem- 
ber 1914 :  that  is  they  increased  by  46,899.22  liras.  This  increase  shows 
that  even  the  poorest  classes,  from  whom  the  deposits  emanated,  were 
weU-to-do,  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  diminution  in  loans  which  allowed  the 
funds  to  augment  their  reserves  in  specie.  The  amount  of  the  bills  held 
was  lowered  from  840,450.35  liras  in  December  1914  to  720,809.17  liras  at 
the  end  of  December  1915. 

The  Federation  of  Salerno  was  founded  in  April  1916.  It  immedi- 
ately undertook  the  formation  of  new  funds  in  the  vast  region  of  Salerno 
and  Lucania.  The  rural  funds  of  Siano,  Vietri-sul-Mare,  Bracigliano, 
Castel  San  Giorgio,  Torello,  Pastena  and  Fosaro  were  thus  constituted, 
and  others  are  in  course  of  formation  at  Eboli,  Lanzara,  Cioriani,  Fisdano, 
S.  Cipriano  Picentino  and  Agliara. 

3.  THE  INSPECTING  AND  BOOK-KEEPING  OFFICES  FOR  COOPERATIVE  SOCI- 
ETIES. —  Istituto  di  credito  pet  le  cooperative.  Branch  at  Reggio  d*Emilia.  Extract 
from  the  report  on  the  balance-sheet  for  191 6. 

The  Istituto  di  credito  per  le  cooperative  of  Milan  founded  long  since 
and  most  opportunely  ofl&ces  for  the  inspection  and  book-keeping  of  co-op- 
erative societies.  The  reason  for  their  existence  is  explained  as  follows 
in  the  report  on  the  budget  for  1916  of  the  Reggio  d'Emilia' branch.  "  The 
needs  of  co-operation  become  larger  ^nd  more  and  more  complex  and  the 
desire  of  the  Istituto  di  Credito  for  a  regulation  of  credit  grows  proportion- 
ately. Hence  the  necessity  that  there  should  alwaj^s  be  at  hand  the  ma- 
terial for  learning  the  conditions  of  the  enterprises  as  regards  their  economy 
and  their  capital  in  real  estate.  This  gives  a  motive  to  all  the  co-operative 
societies  to  prove  the  value  of  their  organizations,  for  it  is  from  all  of  them 
together  that  operations  of  credit  in  general  and  of  fiduciary  credit  in  par- 
ticular can  derive  their  indispensable  effective  guarantees  ".  The  report 
cited  shows  the  activity  of  these  societies.  In  1916  they  kept  the  books 
of  54  co-operative  societies  and  drew  up  their  balance  sheets :  the  office 
of  Reggio  did  this  for  31,  that  of  Guastalla  for  23. 

The  inspecting  office  undertook  notable  work.  It  revised  164  bal- 
ance-sheets, belonging,  respectively,  to  67  consumers'  and  97  labourers' 
co-operative  societies ;  and  it  gave  195  consultations. 

The  results  obtained  by  revising  the  balance-sheets  were  the  bases 
for  the  compilation  of  statistics  of  1914,  and  the  like  are  now  being  compil-. 
ed  for  1 91 5.     If  the  data  collected  be  resumed  the  progress  of  co-opera- 
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tion  in  the  region  of  Reggie  in  1914  will  be  seen  to  present  the  following 
facts: 

Co-operative  societies  adhering  to  the  Office  of  Inspection  number 
156  of  which  74  are  consumer's  societies,  69  labour  societies  and  13  agricul- 
tural societies.  The  total  number  of  members  is  20,580,  distributed  as 
follows :  9,204  in  co-operative  consumers'  societies ;  8,876  in  co-operative 
labourers'  societies  and  2,500  in  co-operative  agricultural  societies. 

The  subscribed  capital  amounts  to  1,755,907  liras  and  reserves  to 
738,876  lir^s. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  turnover :  sales,  4,198,961  liras ; 
work  5,845,648  liras. 

The  total  amount  of  operations  of  credit  effected  by  this  institution 
of  credit  is  as  follows : 

From  I  July  1911  to  31  December  1912 

(18  months) 6,226,784.57  liras 

In  1913      4»S56,936.29       » 

»  1914 5,317,068.22       » 

»  1915- ' 6,134.063.15       » 

»  1916 6,882,608.30       » 


Total .   .    .        29,417,460.53      » 

These  data  are  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  work  accomplished  and 
also  of  the  useful  service  rendered  by  this  institution  to  co-operation. 


4.     I,A  KBDERAZIONE  APISTICA  ITAI^IANA.  —  UAgricoUura  italiana,  organ  of  the 
federation,  Nos.  i  and  2,  Ancona,  January  and  February,  191 7. 

This  Italian  Apiarist  Federation,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Ancona, 
is  a  limited  Hability  co-operative  society,  having  an  unlimited  capital  and 
aiming  at  the  production  and  sale  of  honey  and  wax  (i).  It  was  founded 
in  1904  on  a  modest  scale  but  has  developed  constantly,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table. 


(i)  The  Federazione  apistica  subalpina  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Turin  in  the  form  of 
a  limited  liability  co-operative  society  aiming  at  a)  the  progress  and  popularization  of  rational 
apiculture ;  b)  the  impioven^ent  of  members'  apiculture ;  d)  the  collective  purchase  and  use  of 
everything  necessary  to  the  rational  practice  of  this  industry ;  d)  the  marketing  of  products. 
See  in  this  connection  ApicoUore  modemo,  Nos.  3  and  4,  Turin,  March  and  April  1917. 
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Development  of  the  Federation  from  1904  to  1916. 


Year 

Society's 
capttal 

Number 

of 
membera 

Turnover 

1 
Exporta-           Totai 

tlon               sales 

1 

Price 

quintal, 
including 
packing 

1904 

1905    ■    

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

191 1 

1912 

I913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Uraa 

i,3M 
9.236 

10,342 
11,246 
22,798 
31,097 
35.793 
38,352 
40.764 
43.041 
46,731 
48,736 
49,343 

liras 

i 

72 ;       2,087 
456  I    419,226 
534  !  1,392,060 
600  1  1,640,864 
607 1  1,995,906 
629  [  3.237,223 
658  j  2,608,849 
667  '  3.021,493 
674    2,058.948 
690    3,555.330 
740  j  4,694,611 

766     :                   — 

772     1                  — 

1 

Quintals 

175 
385 
625 
605 
707 
1,598 
1,168 
582 

1,137 
1,420 

958 

Quintals 

757 
1,606 

1,453 
2,032 
1,889 
2.714 
1,495 
1,207 

2,577 
3,741 
2,414 
2,135 

I4ns 

76 
68 

77 
76 

71 

74 

xoo 

98 
84 
72 

The  continually  increasing  membership  is  explained  by  the  advan- 
tages procured  by  this  federation,  and  also  by  a  very  wise  provision  of  the 
administrative  council  that  members  need  pay  immediately  only  half  in- 
stead of  the  whole  amount  of  a  share  of  50  liras,  pa>'ing  the  rest  in  three 
annual  instalments. 

5.  THB  CONSTITUTION  OF  I,A  FEDERAZIONE  DEI,I,E  I^ATTERIE  SOCIAI^ICRE- 
MONESI.  —  BoUettino  dell'Agricoltura,  No.  7,  Milan,  15  February  191 7. 

Their  common  interests  and  the  desirability  of  an  interchange  of  a*d- 
vice  and  assistance  suggested  to  the  collective  dairies  in  the  district  of  Cre- 
mona the  idea  of  forming  a  federation,  and  to  this  the  dairies  of  Soresina, 
Acqvflanegra,  Sesto,  Forcello,  Ca  de  Stefani,  Ca  de  Corti  and  Piadena 
have  already  adhered.  The  federation  proposes  to  buy  on  behalf  of 
the  federated  societies  merchandise  and  products  for  common  use  and 
implements  and  machines ;  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  most  profit- 
able method  of  treating  milk  and  the  best  markets ;  to  act  in  the  markets 
as  an  intermediary ;  to  constitute  depositing  warehouses  in  order  to  faci- 
litate advances  of  funds  ;  and  to  organize  the  sale  of  products  and  produc- 
tion by  specialization,  by  improvements  and  by  encouraging  the  founda- 
tion of   new   co-operative  societies. 
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RUSSIA. 

FINNISH  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRIES  IN  191 5.  —  Suomen  Osuustoimin  taUhti.;  Helsiag- 
fors.  Year  1916,  No.  10. 

At  the  end  of  1915  there  were  421  co-operative  dairies  in  Finland, 
twenty-one  of  them  having  been  founded  during  the  year.  These  societies 
had  45,000  members,  as  against  41,500  in  1914  and  39,000  in  1913.  Of  the 
members  38.8  per  cent,  possessed  from  one  to  three  cows,  53.9  per  cent,  from 
four  to  fifteen,  and  7.3  per  cent,  more  than  fifteen.  In  1913  the  correspond- 
ing percentages  were  38.4,  53.1  and  8.5 ;  in  1911  they  were  37.8,53.9  and  8.7. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cows  belonging  to  co-operative 
dairies  and  the  proportion  this  bore  to  the  country's  total  her4  from  1912 
to  1915 :  .  ' 

In  1912  the  co-operative  societies  possessed  250,000  cows  or  21.6  %  of  the  country's  herd 
"  1913     "  "  *'  "  255,000      "     "  21.7  % 

"  1914     "  '*  "  "  269,000      "     "  22.7  %  "        "  " 

"  1915     "  "  '•  "  288,000      "    "  25.7  % 

The  increased  percentage  in  1915  was  influenced  by  the  notable  reduc- 
tion In  the  coimtry's  total  herd  in  that  year. 

From  the  421  co-operative  dairies  316  million  kilogrammes  (i)  of  milk 
were  obtained  while  in  1914  the  396  co-operative  dairies  supplied  321  mil- 
lion kilogrammes.  The  chief  cause  of  the  diminished  milk  production  in 
1915  was  doubtless  the  fixing  of  too  low  prices  for  butter  which  led  to  the 
slaughter  of  many  milch-cows  and  thus  paralysed  all  measures  taken  to 
increase  milk  production. 

As  regards  motive  power,  steam  is  employed  by  266  dairies,  hydraulic 
power  by  eleven  and  electricity  by  seven,  while  fifty-four  are  content  to 
use  human  labour  and  forty-eight  have  recourse  to  animal  traction. 

The  financial  position  of  330  co-operative  dairies  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1915  was  as  follows : 


Anets 

I^iabUtties 

In  hand 

FtB. 

739,919 
4,173,229 
6,131,944 

341,250 
1,181,131 

I^oans  granted  by  the  State  . 
I/)ans    granted  by  the   banks 

and  other  loans 

Capital  owned  by  dairies.   .    . 
Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 

Total  .   .    . 

Prs. 

1,144,^79 

2,405,775 
6,713,665 
2,303,754 

Deposits  and  credit  .... 
Real  estate 

Accessory  industries  .... 
Products  and  plant    .... 

Total  .    . 

•     12,567.473 

12,567,473 

(i)  I  kilogramme  =  2.2  lbs. 
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The  financial  position  of  the  co-operative  dairies  is  thus  seen  to  have 
been  excellent.  The  following  table  shows  their  financial  dvelopment  from 
1904  to  1915  : 


Year 


Real  BsUte 


Other 

property 

(In  hand, 

deposits,  etc.) 


I4abmties 


Capital  owned 
by  dairies 


1904 
1906 
1908 
I910 
X912 
19X4 
1915 


83.0% 
84.1  % 
81.7% 
77.7% 
67.7% 
63.3% 
51.5% 


17.0% 
X5.9% 
18.3% 
22.3% 
32.3% 
36.7% 
48.5% 


23.1  % 
26.8  o/^ 

34.0% 
46.2% 
60.5% 
63.7% 
71.8% 


76.9  % 
.73.2% 
66.0  0/0 
53.8% 
39.5  % 
36.3  % 
28.2  % 


An  examination  of  this  table  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  co-operative  dairies  has  been  continuous  and  rapid.  In  1904  they 
owned  hardly  a  quarter  of  the  capital  they  employed,  but  in  1912  they  owned 
much  more  than  half  thereof,  namely  60,5  per  cent.  And  wWle  their  own 
capital  increased  the  proportion  of  their  real  estate  to  their  other  property 
was  modified  to  the  advants^e  of  the  latter ;  which  in  1914  constituted 
36.7  per  cent,  of  all  their  assets,  being  thus  equal  to  their  debts  (36.3  per 
cent.),  whereas  in  1915  the  position  had  much  improved. 

In  1915  the  value  of  the  products  sold  by  the  Finnish  co-operative  dai- 
ries was  fifty  million  francs.  The  average  income  of  a  dairy  was  larger  than 
it  had  ever  been,  namely  141,667  francs  as  against  110,727  francs  in  1914  and 
113,210  francs  in  1913.  But  most  of  the  dairies  —  52.1  per  cent,  of  them  — 
have  not  yet  attained  to  an  annual  turnover  of  100,000  francs.  There 
were  at  the  end  of  1915  nineteen  large  dairies  having  an  annual  turnover 
of  more  than  400,000  francs. 

The  average  price  of  the  products  was  379.53  francs  for  one  hundred 
kilogrammes  of  butter  in  1915,  as  against  281.05  ftancs  in  1914.  The  cor- 
respondent cost  of  production  reached  36.43  francs  and  the  net  profit  343.10 
francs.  If  2  %  per  cent,  be  allowed  for  usurer's  amortization  a  final  net 
profit  of  3.34  francs  remains  on  one  kilogranmie  of  butter.  To  produce  one 
kilogramme  of  butter  24.3  kilogrammes  of  milk  are  needed. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

XHB  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUI^TURAI,  AND  INDUSTRIAI,  AID  SOCIETY 
IN  1916  (1).  —  From  the  society's  annual  report  for  1916. 

The  activity  of  this  society  in  1916  was  facilitated  by  the  excellent 
economic  situation  of  the  United  States  and  the  high  prices  of  agricultural 
products. 

Credit  operations  extended  into  thirty-six  States;  386  loans  were 
made  in  the  year  for  a  total  amount  of  $229,827,  as  against  396  in  1915 
for  a  total  amount  of  $190,036.  Since  the  number  of  loans  diminished 
while  their  total  sum  increased  it  follows  that  the  average  individual  loan 
was  larger :  it  rose  from  $480  in  1915  to  $595  in  1916.  This  business 
brought  the  total  number  of  loans  made  by  the  society  since  its  foimdation 
up  to  4,100,  and  the  total  sum  lent  up  to  $  2,330,091.  At  the  close  of  1916 
loans  which  had  not  l?een  repaid  numbered  1,713  and  amounted  to  $  977,423. 

The  following  table  shows,  the  chief  objects  for  which  loans  were  made : 


Object  of  X^oens 

Number 

Percentage 

Purchase  of  a  farm 

47 
100 

62 
166 

II 

12 

»          »   aericultiiral  implementR  .    ,    ,    ,    .    r    ,    ,    ,    . 

26 

Building  and  repair  of  buildings  ............ 

16 

Repayment  of  mortgage  and  other  debts  ........ 

Working  capital 

43 
3 

Total  .    .   . 

386 

100 

Non-recoverable  credit  entered  in  1916  in  the  profit  and  loss  account 
amounted  to  $  7,227.  The  total  sum  which  the  society  has  lost  imder  this 
head  is  $  64,217  or  3. 11  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  lent. 

All  the  others  sections  of  the  society  have  continued  to  work  with 
the  same  success  as  in  previous  years.  The  office  of  agricultural  labour 
placed  last  year,  1,446  persons  or  449  more  than  in  1915. 

The  office  for  co-operative  purchase,  founded  in  1910,  not  only  enabled 
Jewish  farmers  to  obtain  the  products  they  needed  at  cost  price,  but  also 
accomplished  an  educative  work,  teaching  them  to  use  improved  machinery 
and  new  kinds  of  seeds,  to  mix  manures,  etc.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  this 
section  some  himdred  silos  have  been  installed  in  recent  years.  In  the 
seven  years  for  which  it  has  existed  the  office  for  co-operative  purchase  has 
done  business  for  more  than  $200,000. 

(i)  InUmaUonal  Review  of  AgricuUural  Economics ,  September  191 6,  page  i. 
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The  first  agricultural  savings  and  loan  society,  organized  about  two 
years  ago  at  Centerville  (New  York)  had  157  members  at  the  end  of  1916 
and  a  capital  in  shares  of  $  23,276.^  had  then  granted  fourteen  mortgages 
on  agricultural  real  estate  for  a  total  sum  of  $32,800.  The  co-operative 
society  for  insurance  against  fire  in  Sullivan  county,  founded  four  years 
ago,  had  then  issued  504  policies,  still  active,  for  a  total  value  of  $  1,211,395, 
The  business  of  the  year  yielded  a  profit  of  about  $5,000. 

Finally  the  organization  department  took  particular  interest  in  the 
application  of  the  Federal  Farm  I/)an  Act  and  conducted  an  intensive  work 
of  propaganda  in  order  to  induce  Jewish  farmers  to  form,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  national  associations  of  agricultural  credit. 
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CANADA. 

MUNICIPAL  INSURANCE  AGAINST  HAIL  IN  SASKATCHEWAN. 

OFPICIAI,  SOURCES: 

An  act  respecting  hail  Insurance  by  Municxpalixirs  (Canadian  I«egislature)  1915,  c.  22. 

An  Act  to  Amend  the  Statute  I*aw,  ibid  :  1916,  c.  37. 

A  Review  OP  THE  WORK  of  the  Mxtnicipal  bail  Insurance  Commission  for  the  tears 

1913,  1914,  1915.  Regina  (Saskatchewan)  October  1915. 
Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Municipal  Insurance  Commission  of  Saskatchewan  for 

TEAR  ENDING  29  Februart  1916,  Rcgina,  March  191 6. 

OTHER  SOURCES : 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  September  1916. 

The  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  Winnipeg,  8  November  and  13  December  191 6. 

The  Public  Service  Monthly,  Regina,  Vol.  V,  No.  5,  December  191 6. 

§  I.  The  scheme  as  initiated  in  1912. 

a)  The  Hail  Insurance  Commission. 

In  Saskatchewan  there  is  a  system  of  municipal  insurance  against 
hail  based  primarily  on  the  Municipal  Hail  Insurance  Act  of  1912.  This 
created  a  Hail  Insurance  Commission  which  has  three  members  of  whom  the 
chairman  is  appointed  by  and  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  and  the  other  two  members  are  nominated  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  reeves  of  the  municipalities  affected  by  the  Act  and  are  in  office 
for  two  years.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  has  however  power 
to  fill  all  vacancies  temporarily. 

The  constitution  of  the  Commission  was  intended  to  secure  it  from 
poHtical  influence  while  making  it  responsible  to  the  people,  and  to  give  it 
continuity.  The  Commissioners  receive  salaries  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  and  their  travelling  expenses  are  reimbursed  to  them  ; 
and  they  appoint  a  secretar}' -treasurer  who  is  paid  for  his  services  as  they 
decide.  They  form  a  legal  corporation.  All  salaries  of  the  Commission 
and  its  officers  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  held  by  it  under  the  Act. 
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b)  Qualification  for  Insiirance. 

It  is  the  municipalities  who  are  insured  under  the  Act.  Any  muni- 
cipality in  Saskatchewan  may  benefit  by  its  provisions,  and  therefore  enter 
the  sphere  of  the  Commission;  but  such  participation  is  in  every  case  entire- 
ly voluntary.  The  council  of  a  municipality  may  at  any  meeting  held 
between  i  August  and  i  October  in  any  year  resolve  to  submit  to  the  elec- 
tors at  the  next  ensuing  annual  election  a  bylaw  of  a  stipulated  form  em- 
powering the  municipality  to  insure  under  the  Act.  This  will  receive  its  first 
and  second  reading  only  in  response  to  a  demand  made  before  i  Novem- 
ber in  any  year,  in  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  resident 
ratepayers  of  the  municipality ;  on  receipt  of  which  the  council  will  put  the 
by-law  to  the  vote  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  right  to  vote  on  the  by-law  belongs  to  persons  owning  or  occupying 
or  having  an  interest  in  lands  within  the  municipaHty  not  exempted 
from  payment  of  the  insurance  tax. 

The  voting  is  by  ballot  and  votes  are  recorded  on  especially  provided 
forms.  If  the  majority  of  voters  assent  to  the  by-law  it  is  finally  passed 
on  10  January  next  after  the  poll  ;  and  within  the  month  two  copies  of 
it,  and  a  certified  statement  as  to  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  and 
against  it,  are  sent  to  the  minister.  It  is  valid  from  the  day  on  which  a 
notice  of  the  minister's  approval  of  it  appears  in  the  Saskatchewan  Gazette 
and  the  minister  immediately  informs  the  Hail  Insurance  Commission  that 
it  is  in  force. 

c)  Assessment  of  Premiums, 

Subsequently  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  municipal  council  is 
obhged  to  publish  before  i  May  in  every  year  and  in  two  successive  weekly 
issues  of  a  local  newspaper  an  intimation,  according  to  a  prescribed  form, 
that  the  lands  of  the  municipality  are  liable  to  assessment  under  th*e  Act. 
Lands  held  under  a  grazing  lease  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  lands 
within  any  hamlet  are  exempt ;  and  exemption  for  the  current  year  may  be 
claimed  for  lands  belonging  to  certain  specified  categories.  Claims  for 
exemption  are  made  to  the  mimicipal  council  before  i  June,  and  if  success- 
ful are  sent  by  the  council  to  the  Commission,  who  may  cancel  the 
exemption. 

All  non-exempted  lands  of  a  municipality  which  has  come  under  the 
Act  are  liable  to  be  assessed  by  the  Commission  at  the  rate  of  four  cents 
an  acre.  The  full  amount  of  the  rate,  less  the  cost  of  printing  the  special 
hail  insurance  tax  notice  and  charges  connected  with  remittance,  is  sent 
by  the  municipality  to  the  Commission.  The  risks  are  thus  shared  e'.|ually 
by  all  the  mmiicipalities  under  the  Act,  a  circumstance  which  gives  this 
system  of  insurance  its  truly  co-operative  character. 
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d)  Indcmnificdtion  for  Loss, 

Owners  and  lessees  of  land  insured  under  the  Act  are  entitled  to  indem- 
nification at  the  rate  of  five  cents  an  acre  for  every  one  per  cent,  of  damage 
by  hail  incurred  by  their  crops  between  i6  June  and  15  September :  in 
other  words  for  every  acre  on  which  the  crops  have  been  totally  ruined  they 
receive  §  5.00.  The  Act  of  1912  provided  no  indemnification  for  losses 
amounting  to  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  Notice  of  the  damage 
must  be  given  within  five  days  of  the  date  at  which  it  is  sustained,  by  re- 
gistered letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  at  Regina,  and  must  be 
in  the  form  of  a  full  statement  witnessed  and  verified  by  a  neighbour.  The 
secretary  of  the  Commission  delivers  this  statement  to  an  inspector  who  ve- 
rifies it  and  reports  on  it. 

All  acknowledged  claims  must  be  met  by  the  Commission  before  15 
December  in  each  year,  unless  the  Commission  consider  that  its  revenues 
do  not  permit  of  full  payment,  in  which  case  claims  must  be  met  pro  rata. 

No  money  due  as  indemnities  can  be  assigned  or  garnisheed. 


§  2.  The  first  three  years  of  insurance. 

For  three  years  the  Municipal  Hail  Insurance  Act  justified  most  of  the 
hopes  entertained  for  it. 

a)  The  Field  of  Insurance,  —  The  manner  in  which  the  farmers  of  Saskat- 
chewan took  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  proved  that  it  supplied 
a  real  need,  and  seemed  to  prove  also  that  it  suppHed  it  adequately.  At  the 
first  municipal  elections  held  after  the  Act  had  been  passed  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  municipalities  voted  the  by-law  which  brought  them  within  the  sphere 
of  insurance,  and  as  a  consequence  some  twenty  million  acres  of  land,  of 
which  approximately  five  million  were  under  crop,  were  automatically 
insured  against  damage  by  hail.  At  the  next  municipal  elections,  those  of 
the  autumn  of  1913,  three  municipalities  repealed  the  by-law  but  it  was 
passed  by  an  additional  number  of  fourteen,  thus  giving  a  net  increase  of 
eleven  in  the  total  number  insured,  which  was  thereafter  126.  After  the 
elections  of  1914, 127  municipalities  were  under  the  Act  and  22,000,000  acres 
or  34,000  square  miles  of  land  —  of  which  7,000,000  acres  were  estimated 
to  be  under  crop  —  were  in  consequence  insured  for  1915.  The  working 
of  the  scheme  in  this -year  gave  such  satisfaction  that  after  the  elections  in 
the  autumn  of  1915,  139  municipalities  were  under  the  Act. 

The  complete  freedom  to  repeal  the  insurance  by-law  in  any  year 
probably  caused  it  to  be  voted  willingly,  the  municipalities  feeling  that  they 
were  not  committing  themselves  to  the  system  permanently  but  merely 
making  trial  of  it.  One  municipality  passed  the  by-law  in  1913,  repealed  it 
in  1914  and  passed  it  again  in  1915 :  in  this  case  the  ratepayers  paid  the 
hail  in.surance  tax  in  1913  and  191 5  but  not  in  1914. 

It  was  very  noticeable  that  the  municipalities  which  were  the  later 
adherents  to  the  scheme  adjoined  others  previously  in  enjoyment  of  its 
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benefits.     In  other  words  this  form  of  insurance   had  the  advantage   of 
the  most  legitimate  of  forms  of  all  advertisement. 

b)  The  Minimiim  of  Indemnifi'ible  Loss.  —  Under  the  Act  of  1912  no 
farmer  conld  claim  indemnification  for  a  loss  of  less  than  ro  per  cent  of  his 
crop.  It  was  deemed  ad\isable  to  lower  this  minimum,  by  an  amendment 
passed  in  1915,  to  5  per  cent.  Since  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1912  was 
five  cents  for  one  per  cent,  of  damage,  the  minimum  indemnity  payable 
came  to  be  25  cents  an  acre. 

c)  Withdrawal  of  Lands  from  Insurance.  —  A  criticism  of  the  scheme  is 
that  it  causes  all  lands  to  be  taxed  for  insurance  against  hail  alike,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  cultivated.  Its  defenders  point  out  that  this  sjrstem 
allows  the  tax  to  be  comparatively  low,  and  moreover  brings  under  contri- 
bution —  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  —  the  big  land  compa- 
nies and  speculators  who  do  nothing  to  enrich  the  country.  From  the  be- 
ginning however  certain  categories  of  land  were  exempted,  as  has  already 
been  said,  from  obligation  to  pay  the  tax  —  in  practice  lands  permanently 
under  grass  and  the  sites  of  villages  — ,  and  exemption  for  one  year  can 
be  obtained  for  lands  belonging  to  certain  other  categories.  The  latter 
were  modified  by  the  amendment  to  the  Act  passed  in  1915 ;  and  as 
the  law  f^fterwards  stood  they  included  : 

i)  Lands  which  compiise  one  or  more  quarter  sections  in  area,  are 
completely  surrounded  by  a  substantial  fence  of  not  less  than  two  strands 
of  barbed  wire  upon  posts  not  more  than  33  feet  apart,  and  are  used  ex- 
clusively for  grazing  and  for  growing  hay,  only  by  the  person  who  wishes 
to  withdraw  them  from  insurance. 

2)  Unpatented  quarter  sections  held  under  homestead,  pre-emption 
or  purchased  homestead  entry,  having  less  than  25  acres  under  cultivation. 
The  ability  to  withdraw  these  allows  new  settlers  and  others  who  have  only 
a  small  holding  of  cultivated  land,  exclusively  on  unpatent^  lands,  to  avoid 
paying  the  hail  insurance  tax  until  their  lands  are  patented  or  until  they 
come  to  be  grain  growers  on  a  large  scale. 

3)  A  patented  or  unpatented  quarter  section  in  which  less  than  25 
acres  is  under  cultivation  and  the  remaining  land  fenced  as  described  un- 
der i).  The  provision  for  the  withdrawal  of  laud  of  this  category  is  made  in 
the  interests  of  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  most  of  the  land  is  graz- 
ing land  and  only  a  minor  jiortion  arable. 

d)  Inspection  of  Damage  for  which  Indemnity  is  Claimed.  —  This 
very  important  part  of  any  scheme  of  insurance  was  inevitably  found  to 
admit  of  improvment  after  experience  of  it  had  been  gained. 

In  1914  the  Commission  provided  that  smy  claimant  who  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  inspector's  estimate  of  the  damage  his  crop  had  incurred 
might  ask  to  have  it  re-inspected.  The  system  of  re-inspection  thus  inaug- 
urated proved  to  be  so  useful  that  in  1915  the  Commission  further  provid- 
ed that  if  after  re-inspection  the  claimant  were  still  dissatisfied,  his  claims 
could  be  referred  to  two  arbitrators,  one  chosen  by  himself  and  the  other 
by  the  chief  or  general  inspector,  and  that  these,  after  they  had  inspected 
the  crop  in  question,  had  power  to  call  in  a  third  person  who  should  de- 
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cide  points  on  which  they  could  not  agree.  The  Commission's  regulations 
as  to  this  provision  are  printed  on  the  back  of  the  report  which  the  inspector 
leaves  with  the  claimant  after  his  first  inspection.  Only  two  claimants 
availed  themselves  of  the  provision  in  1915,  and  in  both  cases  the  two  arbi- 
trators fi^reed  without  calling  in  a  third  person  and  the  award  was  not  in- 
creased but  reduced. 

Two  general  and  twenty-one  regular  inspectors  were  employed  in  1915, 
all  of  them  then  or  recently  engaged  in  farming  and  eleven  of  them  reeves 
or  councillors  of  a  municipality  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 

e)  Finance.  —  The  following  figures  show  the  financial  working  of 
the  scheme  before  1916. 


Year 

.  Number 
of  Municipal- 
ines  under 
the  Act 

Net 
Revenue 

Number 
of  Claims 
Received 

Amount  paid 

in 

Claims 

Costs 

of 

Administration 

1913 

1914 

1915   •    •        ... 

"5 
126 
127 

$  788,389.50 
896,365.26 
917,29396 

5,300 
3.568 
3,991 . 

$756,960.11 
512,900.75 
670,809.42 

$  26,928.52 
30,029.24 
35,871.51 

These  results  were  received  as  evidence  of  a  great  success  by  the  Hail 
Insurance  Commission.  Nearly  two  million  dollars  had  been  paid  to  the 
farmers  in  indenmities  ;  in  1914  and  1915  payments,  aggregating  $  35,000, 
had  been  made  into  a  tax  adjustment  reserve  fimd  ;  and  a  surplus  of  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars  had  been  accumulated. 

In  the  report  issued  early  in  1916  the  Commissioners  laid  stress  on  the 
economical  nature  of  the  scheme  they  administered.  They  stated  that  out 
of  every  dollar  collected  from  the  farmers  73  cents  had  been  returned  to 
them  in  the  form  of  indemnities,  21  cents  were  held  as  a  reserve  fund  against 
future  abnormal  losses,  and  only  6  cents  were  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission  and  the  commission  paid  to  secretaries  of  municipalities. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  nineteen  private  insurance  companies,  which  were 
the  rivals  of  the  Commission  in  the  province,  only  37  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar collected  were  returned  to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of  indemnities,  and  the 
remaining  67  cents  went  to  pay  expenses  and  make  the  profits  of  sharehold- 
ers. The  insurance  effected  by  the  Commission  would,  if  it  had  been  car- 
ried on  by  private  companies,  have  cost  the  farmers  $  3,000,000.00  more 
than  had  been  the  case. 

The  Commission  had  originally  no  power  to  borrow  money  except  for 
administrative  purposes.  It  was  however  deemed  advisable  to  invest  a 
portion  of  the  surplus,  and  therefore  the  Act  as  amended  in  1915  allowed  the 
Commission  to  borrow  money  for  any  purpose,  using  its  securities  as  colla- 
teral. 

f )  A  dditional  Insurance.  —  There  was  some  discontent  with  the  amoimt 
of  indemnities  received  for  losse.     was  sit  stated  that  when  a  crop  was  en- 
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tirely  ruined  by  hail  the  indemnity  of  $  5  an  acre  compensated  not  for  the 
f tdl  value  lost  but  only  for  the  cost  of  putting  the  crop  in.  To  meet  this  com- 
plaint the  Commission,  as  empowered  by  the  amendments  of  1915,  inaugu- 
rated a  system  by  which  fanners  in  municipalities  already  under  the  Act 
might,  by  applying  to  the  secretary  of  their  municipality ,  pay  an  addition- 
al rate  of  5  cents  an  acre,  and  thus  insure  their  crops  for  an  additional  $  5 
an  acre,  or  $  10  an  acre  in  all. 

Participation  in  the  additional  insurance  thus  initiated  was  naturally 
confined  to  grain  growers  within  the  139  mimidpalities  under  the  Act,  and 
even  on  their  part  it  was  entirely  voluntary.  There  was  therefore  a  danger 
that  risks  would  not  be  sufficiently  distributed.  The  Commissioners  stated 
that  to  guard  against  this  they  had  in  the  first  place  employed  agents 
in  all  the  municipalities  under  the  Act  to  solicit  adher^ice  to  the  scheme 
for  additional  insurance ;  and  in  the  second  place  had  arranged  with  several 
good  insurance  companies  for  reinsurance,  in  every  district  where  risks 
which  could  not  easily  be  faced  were  in  the  least  likdy  to  occur.  The  rate 
of  5  cents  an  acre  was  less  by  one  cent  than  the  usual  rate,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners claimed  that  this  fact  was  justified  by  the  economy  of  their  adminis- 
tration. 

According  to  an  approximate  estimate  published  in  September  1916 
the  value  of  the  additional  insurance  in  force  was  $2,000,000  and  the 
total  revenue  from  insurance  $  1,000,000. 


§  3.  The  breakdown  of  the  scheme. 
a)  The  Results  of  1906. 

In  a  review  of  the  first  three  years  of  their  labours  published  at  the  end 
of  1915  the  Commissioners  hint  at  a  possible  eventual  abatement  of  the 
assessment  rate  of  4  cents  an  acre  for  insurance  under  the  Act  of  1912. 
"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commission  ",  they  say,  *  to  maintain  the  4 
cent  assessment  rate  at  least  until  the  reserve  fund  equals  one  year's 
revenue,  thus  placing  its  finances  upon  a  sound  basis  so  that  claims  can 
be  settled  earlier  in  the  season  ". 

But  far  from  bringing  them  nearer  a  point  at  which  they  can  lower 
the  rate,  19 16  has  proved  the  whole  financial  basis  of  this  scheme  for  in- 
surance to  be  unsound.  The  following  figures  summarize  the  business  of 
the  year : 

Number  of  municipalities  under  the  Act.   .   .  139 

Approximate  acreage  under  crop  insured.   .    .        7,000,000 

Number  of  Claims 10,000 

Amount  of  Qaims $3,^00,000  )   j^g^^Qoo 

Expenses $      50,000  )   *^' 

Revenue       $   950,000 

Deficit  on  the  year $2,700,000 
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In  connection  with  this  formidable  deficit  further  remarks  from  the 
ofiBdal  review  issued  late  in  1915  may  be  cited.  "  The  hail  insurance  levy 
of  5  cents  per  acre  amounting  to  only  $  6.40  for  160  acres  is  a  very  small 
premium  to  carry  a  risk  of  $  800,  which  is  the  case  where  all  the  acreage  is 
under  crop...  In  other  words  it  takes  4  cents  per  acre  ]evy  upon  125  acres 
to  pay,..  $  5  upon  one  acre  destroyed  by  hail  ". 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  Munici- 
pal Hail  Insurance  Commission  those  reached  from  1913  to  1916  by  pri- 
vate companies  insuring  against  hail  in  Saskatchewan. 

In  the  aggregate  they  were  as  follows  : 


Year 


Premiuma 


I^oases 


I913 $783,194.42 

I9I4 747*838.68 

I915 1,363,001.66 

I916 1,417,853.21 


$485,305.79 
173,443.44 
438,619.57 

1,872408.75 


The  following  table  shows  the  gross  income  and  gross  losses  of  each 
company  insuring  against  hail  in  the  province  in  1916. 


Name  of  Company 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
Middle  West 


Acadia  Fire 
Ciittiaftipn  Indemnity 
Canada      HaU 

National 
Rochester  Underwriters  'Agency 
British  American  Assurance 
Winnipeg  Fire  Underwriters'  Agency 
Nova  Scotia"  " 

Home  Insurance 
Canada  Security  Assurance 
British  Crown  " 

Canada  Weather  Insurance 
American  Cential  " 

Connecticut  Fire  " 

Hartford 

New  York  Underwriters'  Agency 
Great  North  Insurance 
Northwestern  National  Insurance 
Dominion  Fire  " 

Glens  Falls 
Westchester  Fire 


Premiums 


I«ofl8es 


54,802.10 

$     86,251.54 

39,662.35 

49,690.94 

102,43775 

130,739.14 

31,860.86 

66,593.02 

82,582.10 

124,728.45 

72,542.95 

95,127.67 

95,685.18 

193,055.43 

20.909.56 

29,243.26 

48,176.13 

64,53913 

'  3,150.96 

3,887.50 

9,657.87 

11,686.87 

102,646.13 

176,608.61 

70,898.97 

83,934.80 

193,517.89 

•    213,330.37 

21,420.63 

17,391.56 

18,155.41 

49,823.07 

13,553.45 

24,312.05 

96,360.96 

112,592.95 

26,192.80 

30,023,13 

60,474.21 

56,780.99 

111,751.48 

114,692.84 

37,282.47 

26,439.05 

80,987.46 

76,827.06 

23,143.54 

34,209.32 

$    1,417,853.21     %   1,872,408.75 
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The  eicpenses  of  the  private  companies  in  1916  averaged  30  per  cent  of 
their  premium  income.  Since  the  losses  were  equivalent  to  about  132  per 
cent,  of  such  income  they  owed,  at  the  end  of  19 16,  162  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  they  had  received  in  this  year.  The  position  was  sufficiently 
serious,  yet  vastly  less  so  than  that  of  the  Municipal  Insurance  Commission 
which,  in  sx^ite  of  its  much  more  economical  administration,  would  have 
had  to  pay  394  per  cent,  of  its  premium  income  in  order  fully  to  indemnifj' 
losses  at  the  rate  of  $  5  an  acre. 

The  private  companies  were  able  to  meet  all  claims  on  them  from  thdr 
reserves.  The  Mimicipal  Hail  Insurance  Commission  was  under  no  obh- 
gation  to  pay  full  compensation  at  the  $5  an  acre  rate,  for  a  clause,  already 
cited,  of  the  Act  of  1912  provides  that  if  the  Commission  consider  that  its 
revenues  do  not  permit  of  full  payment  it  shall  meet  claims  pro  rata.  Only 
the  127  municipalities  which  were  under  the  Act  before  1916  had  any  claim 
to  the  reserves  accumulated  from  surplus  income  before  that  year.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  Commission  was  in  a  position  to  indemnify  the 
farmers  of  these  127  municipalities  for  their  losses  at  the  rate  of  about 
$  2.15  an  acre  ;  and  those  in  the  remaining  thirteen  municipalities,  who 
had  no  claim  on  the  reserves,  at  that  of  about  $  1.30  an  acre.  Indemni- 
fication ^t  these  rates  could  not  go  far  to  compensate  for  the  actual  loss,  in 
view  especially  of  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  crop 
would  enormously  raise  the  price  of  seed. 

b)  Defects  of  the  Scheme. 

i)  As  regards  the  causes  of  the  breakdown  the  first  defect  in  the  mu- 
nicipal hail  insurance  scheme  brought  to  light  by  the  breakdown  of  1916  was 
that  it  had  been  based  on  an  inadequate  estimate  of  risks. 

The  rate  of  premium  allowed  for  an  average  annual  loss  of  4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  crop.  The  loss  in  1913  was  3  per  cent.,  in  1914  it  was  i  '/^  per 
cent,  in  1915  it  was  2  per  cent. :  the  average  annual  loss  for  these  three 
years  was  therefore  2  ^4  P^^  cent.  But  in  1916  the  loss  was  10  per  cent, 
and  thus  for  the  four  years  the  annual  average  was  5  per  cent,  or  i  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  estimate.  Hence  the  failure  of  the  scheme.  It  is  stated 
that  an  absolute  annual  average  should  be  calculated  on  a  period  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  years,  and  that  no  period  of  less  than  twenty-five  years 
can  give  dependable  data. 

2)  The  scheme  was  therefore  speculative.  It  was  so  in  a  second  re- 
spect because  while  it  competed  with  firms  affording  absolute  insurance,  the 
measure  of  insurace  it  actually  gave  was  hypothetical,  being  limited  by  the 
pro  rata  clause.  It  is  clear  however  that  the  commissioners  advertised  their 
benefits  as  equivalent  or  superior  to  those  afforded  by  the  private  compa- 
nies, and  that  the  insured  farmers  considered  that  their  crops  were  unre- 
servedly insured  against  hail  at  the  rate  of  $  5  an  acre.  Further  the  public 
character  of  the  scheme  seems  to  have  given  some  of  these  farmers  an  idea 
that  their  compensation  at  this  rate  was  guaranteed  by  the  government. 
Thus  a  mass  meeting  held  at  Venn  after  the  breakdown  of  the  scheme 
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resolved    *'  that    the    provincial  government    be  requested  to  loan  the 
Commission  enough  money  to  pay  all  claims  in  full  ". 


§  4.  The  proposed  amendkmnt  of  the  scheme. 

A  very  general  desire  was  shown  by  Saskatchewan  farmers  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Municipal  Hail  Insurance  Scheme  in  an  amended  form. 

It  had  been  abundantly  proved  that  insurance  of  this  nature,  since  it 
was  not  profit-making  but  co-operative,  and  since  it  could  be  administered 
by  the  municipal  organization,  was  less  costly  than  the  insurance  af- 
forded by  private  firms  if  it  could  but  be  made  equally  secure.  But  under 
the  existing  scheme  fanners  could  not  have  complete  protection  unless  they 
insured  with  a  private  company  the  risk  left  uncovered  by  the  Commission. 

Representatives  of  the  rural  municipalities  under  the  Municipal  Hail 
Insurance  Act  held  a  convention  to  consider  the  amendment  of  the  scheme. 
At  this  meeting  39  municipalities  did  not  vote  or  were  not  represented,  but 
jS  voted  in  favour,  and  only  22  against,  the  full  payment  of  all  the  claims 
of  1916.  Proposals  for  amending  the  scheme  were  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention and  all  of  them  provided  for  a)  such  full  payment,  b)  the  rendering 
absolute  of  insurance  as  afforded  by  the  scheme. 

Subsequently  the  convention  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  three  Commissioners,  the  secretary  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Association 
and  five  representative  of  the  municipalities ;  and  these,  at  meetings  held 
in  Regina  from  10  to  27  November  1916,  considered  the  proposals  submit- 
ted to  the  convention  and  other  su^estions  for  amending  the  scheme.  Their 
report  was  presented  to  the  reeves  and  representatives  of  rural  municipa- 
lities under  the  Act  and  to  the  provincial  government  on  27  November. 

a)  Provision  for  Meeting  Losses  of  1916  in  Full. 

The  committee  offered  two  alternative  suggestions  for  the  meeting 
of  the  losses  of  1916  in  fuU. 

i)  They  proposed  that  the  ratepayers  should  be  consulted  as  to  whe- 
ther they  would  agree  to  a  special  levy  of  2  cents  an  acre  during  1917  only, 
the  amount  accruing  from  such  levy  to  be  appUed  in  part  pajmient  of  the 
losses  of  1916. 

.  2)  They  proposed  that  the  rural  municipahties  under  the  Act  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  voting  as  to  whether  they  would  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  1916  deficit,  on  condition  that  if  not  less  than  eighty  of  them 
agreed  to  meet  their  proportion  of  such  deficit,  such  eighty  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  provision,  by  sinking  fund,  debenture  issue  or  otherwise 
or  through  the  commission,  to  meet  for  ten  years  an  annual  call  for  not  more 
than  $3,000  from  each  municipality. 
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b)  Provision  for  Making  Insurance  Absolute. 

i)  Suggested  Plans.  —  The  committee  pointed  out  in  their  report  that 
insurance  could  be  made  absolute  by  three  methods  :  by  the  possession  of 
a  surplus  of  other  assets  equal  to  the  insurance  at  risk  ;  by  a  mutual  company 
in  which  each  of  the  insured  would  agree  to  pay  the  levies  in  full  in  any  year  ; 
or  by  an  unknown  compulsory  tax  upon  the  land. 

The  first  of  these  expedients  was  out  of  the  question  because  the  1916 
losses  would  leave  over  neither  surplus  nor  current  revenue,  and  the  as- 
sets providing  for  the  future  were  limited.  The  second  method  was  only 
appHcable  to  a  scheme  under  which  individuals  voluntarily  applied  for 
insurance. 

The  third  method  if  applied  in  its  simplest  form  would  involve  the 
levying  on  all  assessable  lands,  at  the  end  of  any  year  in  which  revenue 
had  been  inadequate  to  pa3dng  indemnities  at  the  agreed  rate,  of  a  tax  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  deficit.  Such  additional  assessment  would  in  1916 
have  been  16  cents.'  an  acre  if  this  method  of  indemnifying  at  the  rate  of  $5 
an  acre  had  been  adopted.  The  full  cost  of  insurance  in  that  year  would 
therefore  have  been  20  cents  an  acre. 

The  committee  did  not  deem  it  wise  or  just  to  burden  the  land  with 
liability  to  such  a  tax.  Even  so  important  a  matter  as  insurance  against 
hail  did  not,  in  their  opinion,  justify  this  placing  on  the  land,  which  already 
contributed  largely  to  pubUc  objects,  of  a  burden  which  could  not  be  estimat- 
ed beforehand  and  might  be  very  onerous. 

Under  the  existing  system  holders  of  land  in  municipalities  under  the 
Act  are  in  the  position  of  members  of  a  limited  mutual  company  in  whi^h 
the  majority,  who  are  grain  growers,  compel  not  only  themselves  but 
also  the  minority,  who  are  not  grain  growers,  to  pay  a  fixed  charge  upon 
their  lands  in  order  to  protect  only  the  grain  growers.  Proposals  were 
therefore  made  which  sought  to  limit  liability  to  an  additional  tax  to 
grain  growers. 

The  details  of  one  of  these  plans  may  be  given.  It  aimed  at  ensur- 
ing that  those  actually  enjoying  protection  should  have  full  mutual  respon- 
sibDity  for  the  insurance ;  and  that  a  sufficient  accumulated  surplus  should 
be  proctured  to  give  ample  protection  in  case  of  a  year  or  years  of  extraor- 
dinary loss.  It  proposed  therefore  that  neither  the  4  cent  per  acre  assess- 
ment rate  nor  the  $  5  maximum  indemnity  should  be  altered ;  but  that  an 
extra  and  variable  rate  beginning  at  12  cents  an  acre  should  be  levied  on  all 
crops  at  risk,  which  rate  should  be  lowered  only  when  a  surplus  equal  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  risk  carried  had  been  accumulated.  Any  farmer  was  to 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  his  crop  acreage  from  this  assessment  by  foregoing 
all  claim  upon  the  protection  of  the  Commission.  No  municipality  was 
to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  scheme  while  it  was  indebted  to  the 
Commission,  or  in  any  circumstances  without  two  years*  notice.  The  Com- 
mission was  to  have  power  to  levy  on  the  insured  crop  acreage  an  emergency 
rate,  not  exceeding  20  cents  an  acre  in  any  one  year,  with  which  to  meet 
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any  deficit  which  might  occur.  Should  this  be  insufficient  a  pro  rata  distri- 
bution of  available  funds,  was  to  be  made  among  claimants,  and  any  re* 
maining  deficit  paid  out  of  the  possible  surplus  in  the  succeeding  year,  or 
if  this  should  fail  by  means  of  the  levy  of  another  and  similar  20  cent  rate. 

This  and  kindred  plans  were  however  rejected  by  the  coinmittee  on 
the  grounds  of  impracticability.  "  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written" , 
they  state  in  their  report,  "  about  making  an  assessment  upon  the  assessed 
acreage  or  upon  the  '  excess  seeded  acreage '.  We  have  fully  discusssed 
the  advisability  of  making  an  assessment  of  this  kind  and  our  opinion  is 
that  such  assessment  would  not  be  practicable  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  might  be  possible  to  provide  the  administra- 
tive municipal  machinery  necessary  to  secure  the  accurate  information  upon 
which  such  an  assessment  must  be  based,  and  which  would  have  to  be  se- 
cured yearly  prior  to  15  June  from  each  individual  ratepayer.  To  make 
such  an  assessment  in  1917  would  be  practically  impossible  without  a  heavy 
expense  being  incurred  in  each  municipality.  The  '  excess  seeded  acreage  ' 
assessment  is  a  more  or  less  complicated  form  of  assessment  upon  the  seeded 
acreage  basis  ". 

2.  Plan  adopted  by  the  Committee.  —  The  proposal  of  the  committee  was 
that  "  the  revenue  of  the  commission  be  raised  by  a  flat  rate  of  6  cents  per 
acre  upon  all  assessable  lands  in  the  municipalities  except  such  as  are 
withdrawn  and  that  the  pro  rata  clause  be  retained  ". 

The  adaption  of  the  committee's  proposal  by  the  legislature  will  there- 
fore leave  the  insurance  still  hypothetical,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice.  The 
committee  in  substance  declined  the  responsibility  of  making  a  proposal 
for  guaranteed  absolute  protection.  "  There  is  no  doubt  ",  rims  their  report, 
"  that  reUable  data  to  place  hail  insurance  rates  upo;^  cannot  be  secured ; 
hail  insurance  has  not  been  in  general  operation  long  enough  to  provide 
such  information,  we  can  only  use  such  figures  as  are  available  and  when 
we  recommend  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  existing  rate,  and  when 
we  consider  that  if  such  a  rate  had  been  in  t>peration  from  the  inception  of 
the  scheme  all  the  losses  including  1916  could  have  been  paid  in  full,  we 
believe  that  we  are  recommending  a  rate  that  will  not  be  oppressive,  that 
will  not  depart  from  the  present  method  of  assessment,  that  will  give  full 
protection  in  ordinary  years  and  a  fair  protection  in  disastrous  years,  a 
rate  that  the  ratepayer  will  know  is  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be 
charged  upon  him,  and  a  rate  that  will  place  the  present  system  upon  a 
safer  and  soimder  financial  basis  than  it  has  been  on  heretofore  ". 

The  committee  further  proposed  that  the  Commission  should  be  dis- 
abled from  reducing  the  fixed  rate  of  premiums  "  until  a  surplus  has  been 
.  accumulated  which  together  with  the  current  rate  would  equal  12  per  cent, 
of  the  risk  carried  ". 

c)  Further  Amendments  Proposed, 

As  regards  lands  which  may  annually  be  withdrawn  from  insurance,  the 
committee  proposed  that  the  second  and  third  categories  of  these  should 
include  patented  or  unpatented  quarter  sections,  as   already   described, 
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in  which  less  than  40  acres  were  under  cultivation,  instead  of  25  acres  as  at 
present.  They  proposed  also  to  add  to  these  categories  two  others  — 
namely  holdings  of  not  more  than  640  acres  of  land  of  any  owner  or  occu- 
pant, of  which  one  fourth  or  more  were  under  cultivation ;  and  holdings  of  like 
extent  of  which  one  half  or  more  were  under  cultivation  —  and  proposed 
further  that  land  in  these  two  additional  categories  might  be  withdrawn 
^  for  three  years. 

They  proposed  to  render  it  necessary  to  give  notice  of  damage  incurred 
by  a  crop  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  within  three  days  of  the  fall 
of  hail,  instead  of  within  five  days  as  at  present. 

They  proposed  that  the  Act  should  be  administered  by  a  board  of  nine 
directors  who  should  be  elected  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  reeves  of  the 
municipalities  imder  the  Act,  nine  to  be  elected  by  the  first  meeting  and 
thereafter  three  each  year. 

Finally  they  proposed  that  the  government  should  be  asked  to  provide 
that  all  rural  municipalities  which  did  not  submit  a  repealing  by-law,  upon 
a  petition  signed  by  fifty  resident  ratepayers,  and  did  not  approve  such  by- 
law before  a  date  in  1917  yet  to  be  fixed,  should  automatically  remain  under 
the    amended    Act. 

In  presenting  their  report  to  the  municipalities  the  committee  stated 
that  they  intended  to  meet  again  before  the  amending  legislation  was 
enacted,  and  expressed  themselves  ready  to  receive  suggestions  made 
after  the  report  had  beenj  considered  in  the  municipal  councils  or  the 
annual  ratepayers'  meetings. 
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RUMANIA. 

AGRICUI^TURAlv  CREDIT  IN  RUMANIA. 

OFPICIAI,  SOURCE : 

Anurul  statistic  al  Rohaniei  {Statistical  Yearbook  of  Rumania).  —  Bucharest,  191 2. 

OTHER  SOURCES  : 

Serban  (Dr.  M.):  Rumftniens  Agrarverh^tnisse  {Agrarian  Relations  in  Rumania). — Berlin,  1914. 

Keilhaxter  (A.  V.) :  Die  Eutwickdung  der  l^dlicfaen  Kreditinstitute  in  Rum&nien  {The  Deve- 
lopment of  Rural  Credit  Institutions  in  Rumania),  —  Fribourg,  1912. 

Creanca  (Dr.  G.  D,) :  Grundbesitzverteilimg  und  Bauemfrage  in  Rumanien  {The  Distribution 
of  Landed  Property  and  Agrarian  Questiotis  in  Rumania).  —  I^pzlg,  1907,  1909. 

I/C  mouvement  ^conoxnique,  1914,  1915,  1916  {The  Economic  Movement,  1914,  1915,  1916).— 
Bucharest. 


§   I.    AGRICUI.TURAL    CREDIT. 

For  an  examination  of  agricultural  credit  in  Rumania  some  economic 
data  are  necessary  as  to  the  agricultural  class  ;  for  in  this  coimtry  more  than 
elsewhere  there  has  been  a  division  of  labour  among  the  different  institutions 
giving  agricultural  credit,  and  this  division  is  based  on  the  differences  between 
the  agricultural  classes. 

Until  1862  the  feudal  system  obtained  in  Rumania.  All  the  land  belong- 
ed to  a  limited  class  of  feudatories,  who  were  called  boyards  and  numbered 
bout  5000,  and  it  was  cultivated  by  470,000  families  belonging  to  the  class 
of  land  serfs.  The  class  of  small  proprietors  was  represented  only  by  the 
100,000  families  of  the  Mosneni  in  Vallachia  and  the  Rasesi  in  Moldavia. 

Side  by  side  with  individual  feudatories  the  State  and  the  churches  and 
monasteries  held  vast  territories. 

In  1862  the  feudal  system  was  abolished.  The  law  of  15  August  1864 
ordered  that  part  of  the  property  of  the  feudatories  should  be  distributed 
among  the  cultivators.  Later  in  1866,  1869,  1876,  1881  and  1889  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State  and  the  churches  was  ordered  ; 
and  in  1908  a  rural  bank  was  formed  with  the  object  of  granting  credit  to 
the  fanners  in  order  that  they  might  buy  land 
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Nevertheless  the  distribution  of  landed  property  in  Rumania  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  table  : 
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Side  by  side  with  this  class  of  farmer-proprietors  there  is  one  of  landless 
agriculturists  which  comprises  from  250,000  to  300,000  families. 

The  table  we  have  given  shows  that  there  are  two  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Rumania  : 

1)  Farmers  owning  a  small  property  of  less  than  10  hectares.  This 
class  is  represented  by  about  920,939  families  who  own  altogether  3,153,675 
hectares  or  40.29  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land. 

2)  The  class  of  large  proprietors,  owning  more  than  100  hectares^  is 
represented  by  4,171  families  owning  altogether  3,810,351  hectares  or  48.69 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land. 

Besides  these  classes  there  are  that  of  the  landless  agrictdturists,  repre- 
sented by  from  250,000  to  300,000  families ;  and  that  of  owners  of  medium- 
sized  properties,  of  from  ten  to  a  htmdred  hectares,  which  is  represented 
by  only  38,723  families  who  own  862,800  hectares  or  11  per  c^nt.  of  the 
cultivated   land. 

The  work  attached  to  credit  transactions  with  large  and  with  small 
proprietors  has  been  divided  among  the  various  institutions  of  agricultural 
credit.     Those  dealing  with  the  large  proprietors  are  : 
i)  Crediiul  fancier  rural, 

2)  Banca    a^ricola. 

Those  dealing  with  the  small  proprietors  are : 

3)  Crediiul  ar-ricol  si  viticol, 

4)  Bancile  populare, 

5)  Casa  rurald. 

We  will  deal  with  these  institutions  later. 


(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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§  2.  Rural  I^and  Credit  (Creditui.  foncier  rural). 

The  first  credit  institution  in  Rumania  to  do  business  in  mortgage  credit 
was  the  Moldavian  Bank  formed  in  1856.  This  was  a  stock  company,  form- 
ed with  foreign  capital,  which  in  addition  to  its  other  banking  business 
granted  short  or  long-term  mortgage  credit  to  large  proprietors.  The  long 
.  term  mortgages  were  redeemable  in  seventeen  years,  the  mortgagers  being 
obliged  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  as  interest  and  amortization  quota. 

Towards  i860  this  bank  ceased  to  deal  in  credit  and  from  that  date  its 
only  transaction  within  that  sphere  has  been  the  liquidation  of  business  then 
in  course. 

In  1872  the  government  brought  before  the  chamber  a  scheme  for  the 
formation  of  a  mortgage  bank.  According  to  this  scheme  the  bank  would 
have  been  a  stock  company  and  would  have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  grant- 
ing mortgage  credit  and  issuing  mortgage  titles  on  the  basis  of  the  credit 
granted.  It  would  bave  been  authorized  to  grant  to  landowners  not  only  mort- 
gage credit  but  also  short-term  credit  for  working  funds,  and  to  make  ad- 
vances to  the  State  and  the  communes. 

The  scheme  encountered  in  the  chamber  the  lively  opposition  of  the 
large  proprietors  who  criticized  it  vehemently  under  the  three  follow- 
ing heads ; 

i)  They  proposed  that  instead  of  a  stock-company  there  should  be  a 
co-operative  society  of  large  proprietgrs  based  on  the  principle  of  collective 
liability. 

2)  They  proposed  that  there  should  not  be  a  single  institution  enjoy- 
ing a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  mortgage  credit  and  the  issue  of  mortgage 
titles,  but  that  the  law  should  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  such  business 
should  normally  be  done,  so  that  every  society  of  landowners  would  have 
to  fulfil  these  conditions  before  it  would  be  authorized  to  grant  credit  or 
issue  mortgage  titles. 

3)  Finally  they  proposed  that  the  task  of  granting  mortgage  credit  on 
rural  and  on  urban  lands  should  be  divided  among  the  institutions. 

These  proposals  were  all  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  chamber  and  were 
reproduced  in  the  law  of  5-17  April  1873. 

Under  this  law  sixty  large  proprietors  having  property  worth  at  least 
three  million  francs  (i)  were  authorized  to  form  a  mortgage  bank,  if  they 
would  accept  the  clause  imposing  collective  liability.  The  bank  was  to 
have  the  form  of  a  co-operative  society  which  could  have  no  members  other 
than  landowners.  The  entrance  of  these  into  the  sodecy  was  to  be  optional; 
but  all  landowners  receiving  credit  were  to  be  considered  as  members 
ipso  facto  and  to  be  collectively  responsible  for  all  the  bank's  engagements  to 
the  extent  of  the  value  of  their  mortgaged  lands.  The  law  prescribes  the 
division  of  functions  to  obtain  between  banks  granting  mortgage  credit  on 

(i)  I  franc  =  9  Vp  ^  ^^  P^'* 
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cultivated  land  and  those  granting  it  to  proprietors  of  urban  land.     It 
makes  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  7  per  cent.  , 

On  the  basis  of  this  law  there  have  hitherto  been  founded:  a  mortgage 
bank  for  granting  credit  to  proprietors  of  rural  lands,  and  two  mortgage 
banks  —  at  Bucharest  and  J  assy  —  for  granting  it  to  owners  of  urban  land. 
We  will  here  deal  only  with  the  first  of  these  banks  which  was  founded  1-13 
June  1873  at  Bucharest  and  is  called  the  Prima  Societate  de  Crediiul  Fun- 
ciar  Rumun  (First  Society  of  Rumanian  Land  Credit). 

The  following  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  bank  : 

i)  It  has  no  capital  in  shares,  that  is  its  members  pay  no  admis- 
sion fee.  A  due  of  2  per  cent,  is  however  levied  on  the  credit  granted,  and 
thus  is  formed  a  guarantee  fund  which  remains  in  the  bank  until  the  debt 
is  extinguished.  When  it  has  been  extinguished  the  mortgager  receives  the 
whole  deducted  sum  without  interest.  Side  by  side  with  this  guarantee  fund 
there  is  a  reserve  fund,  formed  of :  a)  ^  per  cent,  on  all  credit  granted  ; 
b)  90  per  cent,  of  net  profits.  The  reserve  fund  is  the  bank's  property  and  is 
restored  to  the  mortgagers  only  after  the  extinction  of  debts.  The  deduction 
of  y^  and  90  per  cent,  is  interrupted  as  soon  as  the  reserve  fund  amounts 
to  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  existing  debts. 

2)  The  bank  grants  credit  only  to  owners  of  rural  land.  The  grants  are 
for  long  and  short  terms.  lyong-term  credit  (ten  to  sixty  years)  is  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  of  rural  lands  and  may  not  be  for  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  land.  The  debt  is  extinguished  by  annual 
amortization.  Short-term  credit  (three  to  ten  years)  is  also  guaranteed  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  rural  lands  :  the  debt  is  extinguished  by  annual  amortiza- 
tion or  it  is  repaid  in  a  single  sum.  Mortgagers  used  in  the  bank's  first 
years  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  but  this  rate  is  now  5  per  cent 

3)  The  mortgager  receives  the  amount  of  his  advance  in  mortgage 
titles  at  par.  He  must  himself  place  them  on  the  market  for  securities. 
Wlien  he  pays  the  amortization  quota  of  his  debt  he  may  do  so  in  cash  or 
in  mortgage  titles  at  par. 

The  mortgage  titles  are  payable  to  bearer  in  sixty  years,  and  all  State 
banks  accept  them  as  security.  Until  1881  they  produced  interest  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent.  The  rate  was  in  that  year  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  and  titles 
previously  issued  were  then  convertd.  Since  1898  only  mortgage  titles 
at  4  per  cent,  have  been  issued.  Those  at  5  per  cent,  have  not  however  been 
converted  so  that  both  are  in  circulation. 

4)  Until  1882  the  bank  was  authorized  to  grant  credit  secured  by 
mortgage  titles,  but  business  of  this  nature  has  since  been  forbidden  and 
suspended. 

5)  The  administrative  council  has  eight  members  elected  by  the  ge- 
neral meeting.  Side  by  side  with  it  there  are  the  managers,  namely  one 
manager  and  two  vice-managers,  all  nominated  by  the  administrative  coim- 
dl.  The  right  of  inspection  belongs  to  a  government  commissioner  nomi- 
nated by  the  Minister  of  Finances. 

6)  A  deduction  pilgo  per  cent,  is  made  from  net  profits  in  order  to 
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form  a  reserve  fund  ;  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  is  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers in  proportion  to  their  amortization  payments. 
The  business  of  1914  gave  the  following  data  : 

Guarantee  fund 10,600,900  francs 

Reserve  " 30,409,826 

Credit  granted 467,613,834 

Mortgage  titles  in  circulation     .    .    .  467,585,964 

namelv  I  ^^  5  per  cent     ...  327,385,112.50 

namely  j    „  ^    „     „  140,200,851.50 

Altogether  2,000  properties  were  mortgaged. 


^      §  3.  The  Agricultural  Bank  (Bancv  Agricola). 

Besides  the  Creditul  foncier  rural,  which  gives  land  credit  to  large  proprie- 
tors, there  is  the  bank  called  the  Banca  Agricola  which  provides  them  with 
working  capital.  It  was  founded  in  1894  on  the  basis  of  the  law  passed  on 
28  March  of  that  year.  It  is  legally  a  stock  company.  During  the  parlia- 
mentary debate  on  the  law  cited,  in  1893-1894,  the  large  proprietors  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  society  based  on  the  principle  of  the  collective  Hability 
of  all  its  members,  but  this  proposal  was  not  accepted  and  the  bank  re- 
tained the  form  of  a  stock  company,  in  accordance  with  the  government's 
scheme. 

The  bank  has  its  headquarterst  at  Bucharest ;  and  has  five  branches 

—  at  Braila,  J  assy,  Constanza,  Craiova  and  Galatz  — ,  and  twelve  agencies, 

—  at  Botosani,  Buzen,  Calafat,  Calarasi,  Palticeni,  Guirgni,  Roman,  Fecuci 
Pulcea,  Vaseni,  Ramnicu-Sarat  and  Turnu-Magurele. 

Its  capital  in  shares  is  7,938,125  francs,  divided  into  24,425  shares  of 
325  francs  each.  A  cajiital  in  shares  of  12,212,500  francs  was  at  first  antici- 
pated, that  is  24,425  shares  of  500  francs  each.  Before  however  it  was  com- 
pletely paid  up  a  reduction  of  175  francs  a  share  was  made.  This  capital 
in  shares  can,  if  need  be,  be  brought  up  to  twenty  million  francs. 

The  Banca  Agricola  receives,  in  addition  to  its  own  capital,  outside 
capital :  a)  credit  granted  by  the  national  bank  ;  b)  deposits  of  individuals. 
It  may  also  issue  bonds  (Kaesabons)  secured  by  the  credit  it  has  granted. 
These  bear  the  number  of  the  credit  operation  on  the  security  of  which  they 
have  been  issued,  and  may  be  in  circulation  for  a  month  or  more.  The  total 
sum  of  bonds  in  circulation  must  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up 
capital. 

The  business  of  the  Banca  Agricola  is  as  follows : 

i)  It  grants  credit  secured  by  pledged  property  —  cereals,  live  stock 
and  agricultural  implements  —  and  on  warrants.  The  cereals  may  be 
pledged  before  the  harvest.  The  credit  granted  may  not  exceed  50  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  pledges,  or  —  if  granted  before  the  harvest  —  30 
per  cent.    All  pledges  must  be  insured. 
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2)  It  Opens  current  accounts  on  the  security  of  values. 

3)  It  discounts  and  rediscounts  bills. 

Transactions  of  these  three  descriptions  are  for  short  terms,  the  loans 
falling  due  in  from  three  to  nine  months.  The  rate  of  interest  varies 
with  that  of  the  National  Bank  but  may  not  surpass  3  per  cent. 

Further  the  Banca  Agricola  undertakes  the  following  business:  it 
receives  payments  on  behalf  on  its  clients ;  it  buys  and  sells  pro\dsions  on 
commission  ;  on  behalf  of  its  clients  it  undertakes  all  the  business  connected 
with  the  storage  of  merchandise  etc.  By  the  law  of  1906  it  is  authorized 
to  found  general  storehouses  and  to  store  merchandise,  but  it  has  not  yet 
begun  business  of  this  sort. 

The  management  of  the  bank  in  191 1  furnished  the  following  figures : 

Capital  in  shares fr.      7,938,125.00 


Reserve  fund 

Deposits    . 

Debts  on  rediscounted  bills     .    .    . 
Current  liability  accounts  at  the  Na- 
tional Bank 

Various  current  liability  accounts  . 

Advances  on  cereals      

"         "      values 

Current  credit  accounts 

Credit  in  bills      

Various  assets 


3,366,630.54 
20,684,405.05 
10,036,976.96 

11,405,932 

8,152,623 

8,082,166.33 

10,781,032.10 

18,658,695.43 

16,016,601.41 

7>787,542.75 


§  4.  The  Credit  Institutions  favouring  small  Properties. 
5«-  The  "  Casa  Rurale  ". 

This  rural  bank  was  formed  in  1908.  The  special  law  passed  on  4  April 
1908  aimed  at  providing  credit  for  landless  agriculturists  or  those  having 
only  a  very  small  property,  thus  enabling  them  to  buy  land  or  increase  their 
property.     The  tendency  of  the  law  is  thus  to  create  small  proprietors. 

The  formation  of  small  properties  was  from  1862  part  of  the  economic 
programme  of  the  Rumanian  government.  In  that  year  the  feudal  system  was 
abolished.  Soon  afterwards,  in  1864,  the  law  was  passed  as  to  the  compulsory 
sale  of  part  of  the  property  of  large  proprietors.  In  subsequent  years 
'  —  1866, 1869, 1876, 1881  and  1889  —  the  laws  were  passed  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  lands  of  domains  and  churches  among  landless  fanners  or 
those  owning  only  a  very  small  property.  The  distribution  of  landed  pro- 
perty is  however  still  far  from  being  reasonable.  The  excessive  increase 
of  the  agricultural  population  on  the  one  hand  and  the  laws  on  succession 
on  the  other  have  attenuated  the  eilects  of  the  laws  we  have  enumerated, 
so  that  the  commission  of  enquiry  nominated  after  the  peasants'  revolt 
of  1907  could  state  in  its  report : 

i)  that  from  250,000  to  300,000  agricultural  families  had  no  property; 
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2)  that  423,401  agricultural  families,  or  46  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
number,  owned  less  than  three  hectares,  which  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
tensive agriculture  prevails  may  be  taken  to  be  insufficent  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  family. 

Thus  from  673,000  to  723,000  families  are  constrained  to  seek  work  on 
the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors. 

The  first  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  rural  bank  dates  from  1897. 
The  Minister  of  the  Public  Domain,  P.  S.  Aurelian,  presented  to  the  chamber 
a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  rural  bank  as  a  credit  institution  of  the  State. 
But  the  change  in  the  ministry  which  took  place  soon  afterwards  delayed 
this  scheme. 

In  1906  the  question  was  again  inserted  in  the  agenda.  A  commission, 
to  which  D.  Strudza,  J.  Bratianu  nd  G.  D.  Creanga  beloiiged,  was  then  nomi- 
nated and  charged  to  recast  Aurelian's  scheme.  The  commission  drew  up 
an  entirely  new  scheme  wh^ch  it  presented  to  the  chamber  in  1908  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  voted  by  Parliament  and  received  the  royal  sanction  the  law  en- 
tered into  force  on  4  April  1908. 

y/  The  Rural  Bank  has  its  offices  at  Bucharest.  Legally  it  is  a  stock  com- 
pany. Its  capital  in  shares  is  of  ten  million  francs  divided  into  20,000  shares 
of  500  francs  each.  Half  the  shares  were  subscribed  by  the  State  which  at 
once  paid  up  60  per  cent ;  the  other  half  were  subscribed  by  individual  capi- 
talists who  must  pay  up  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  their  subscription.  The  shares 
are  nominative  and  can  be  bought  only  by  Rumanians.  The  capital  in 
shares  may  be  brought  up  to  the  sum  of  20,000,000  francs  on  condition 
half  the  shares  are  acquired  by  the  State.  Besides  its  capital  in  shares  the 
bank  obtains  credit  from  the  National  Bank  and  capitalists  by  its  issue 
of  rural  bonds. 

The  following  business  is  undertaken  by  the  bank : 

i)  The  purchase  of  domanial  landed  property  and  private  property  in 
order  to  divide  it  into  parcels  and  sell  it  to  landless  agriculturists  or  small  pro- 
prietors, and  exceptionally  to  the  communes  or  the  State.  Where  the  pur- 
chase of  State  lands  is  concerned  no  legal  provision  limits  the  action  of  the 
Rural  Bank.  In  the  case  of  private  property  the  law  forbids  the  purchase 
of  estates  of  less  than  200  hectares.  It  is  clearly  the  aim  of  the  law  to  pre- 
serve medium-sized  properties. 

The  Rural  Bank  pays  the  price  of  the  land  to  the  sellers  either  in  cash 
or  in  bonds.  These  bonds  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  and  are 
amortizable  in  fifty  years.  They  are  issued  on  the  security  of  the  mortgage 
credit  afforded  by  the  bank  to  agriculturists  or  the  land  bought  by  the  rural 
bank.  The  tot^  value  of  the  bonds  in  circulation  must  not  surpass  the 
sum  of  the  mortgage  credit  granted,  plus  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
lands  which  the  bank  has  bought  and  which  are  pro\dsionally  in  its  posses- 
sion. 

2)  The  lands  bought  by  the  bank  are  sold  to  agriculturists  and  excep- 
tionally to  the  communes  and  the  State.  Before  the  sale  those  on  the  plain 
are  divided  into  five-hectare  and  those  in  the  mountains  into  three-hectare 
parcels.     Exceptionally  and  when  there  are  no  purchasers  for  such  lots 
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they  may  be  divided  into  larger  lots  having  a  maximum  area  of  fifty  hec- 
tares. In  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  purchasing  family,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  agriculturist  purchaser  is  or  is  not  already  in  possession 
of  a  small  landed  property,  the  number  of  lots  which  he  may  buy  is  deter- 
mined, the  maximum  being  five. 

The  price  of  each  lot  is  calculated  on  the  basis  that  it  may  not  exceed 
by  more  than  lo  per  cent,  that  paid  by  the  bank. 

Purchasers  are  bound  to  pay  in  cash  a  part  of  the  price,  namely  : 

lo  to  15  per  cent,  thereof  if  they  buy      i  parcel, 

25     "       "  "     "     "        "     2  or  3  parcels 

30    "       "  "     "     "         "     4  to  5 

The  remainder  of  the  price  is  debited  to  the  purchaser  by  the  Rural 
Bai^  and  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  parcels  bought.  These  debts  are 
for  long  terms,  amortizable  in  50  years  and  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent.,  plus  2  per  cent,  for  unpunctual  debtors. 

Purchasers  of  the  parcels  become  owners  thereof  but  do  not  enjoy  them 
quite  freely.  Certain  restrictions  are  imposed  by  the  contract  of  purchase 
and  sale,  for  example  : 

a)  the  proprietor  may  rot  resell  his  property  nor  let  it  on  lease  ; 

b)  division  by  inheritance  may  take  place  only  if  the  area  of  the  pro- 
pert}''  surpass  five  hectares,  and  may  in  this  case  only  affect  the  area  in 
excess  of  five  hectares  ; 

c)  the  Rural  Bank  may  inspect  the  farming  of  the  parcels  and  does 
so  by  means  of  agricultural  experts. 

If  the  land  intended  to  be  sold  in  parcels  is  six  kilometres  (i)  or  more 
distant  from  a  village,  a  new  village  is  formed  ;  and  then  before  the  division 
takes  place  land  is  set  aside  as  the  site  of  private  dwellings  and  also  of  the 
church,  the  school,  the  mayoralty,  etc. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Rural  Bank  may  sell  land  exceptionally 
to  the  communes  and  the  State.  To  the  communes  the  land  needed  to 
form  communal  pastures  is  sold  ;  to  the  State  woodland. 

In  the  interval  between  the  purchase  of  lands  and  their  sale  to  small 
farmers  the  Rural  Banks  may  grant  them  on  lease  or  cultivate  them  directly. 
Leases  are  given  by  preference  to  co-operative  letting  societies.  The  bank's 
direct  cultivation  and  the  leases  it  grants  are  considered  provisional  and  have 
force  only  pending  the  division  into  parcels  or  the  execution  of  works  of 
improvement,  the  ultimate  object  of  the  bank's  purchase  of  lands  being 
always  to  resell  them  in  parcels. 

3)  The  Rural  Bank  also  intervenes  between  large  and  small  proprie- 
tors in  negotiations  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  lands.  It  is  even  authoriz- 
ed by  law  to  fix  the  price  of  land,  either  by  whole  properties  or  by  hectare. 
This  right  is  incontestably  a  serious  restriction  of  individual  liberty ;  but 
it  is  considered  necessary  because  the  agricidturist  is  always  very  anxious 
to  acquire  land  and  therefore  might  easily  consent  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  it. 

(i)  I  Kilometre  —  1093.633  yards. 
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4)  The  Rural  Bank  grants  mortgage  credit  to  agriculturists : 

a)  for  the  purchase  of  parcels  from  itself ;  b)  for  the  direct  purchase  of  land 
from  large  propriietors  ;  c)  for  the  conversion  of  debts  incurred  by  such  pur- 
chase of  lands  before  the  foundation  of  the  bank.  Credit  for  these  purposes 
is  secured  by  mortgages  of  the  land  in  question.  The  mortgage  is  for  a  long 
terrfi  and  the  interest  is  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  The  creditors  of  the  debts 
mentioned  under  c)  may  be  paid  by  the  bank  either  in  cash  or  in  bonds,  as 
they  please. 

As  well  as  the  long-term  credit,  granted  as  stated,  the  Rural  Bank  grants 
to  agriculturists  short-term  credit,  secured  by  bills  or  pledged  agricultural 
.products,  agricultural  machines,  live  stock  and  values. 

5)  The  Rural  Bank  is  authorized  by  the  law  to  carry  on  every  kind 
of  banking  business:  the  discount  of  commercial  bills,  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  titles,  etc.  This  legal  provision  is  justifiably  criticized  for  it  makes  possi- 
ble the  diminution  of  the  bank's  capital  to  the  detriment  of  the  business 
cited  under  numbers  i)  to  4).  In  practice  however  the  Rural  Bank  does  little 
of  this  banking  business. 

Net  profits  are  divided  as  follows :  70  per  cent,  to  shareholders  and 
30  per  cent,  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  State  takes,  in  its  capacity  of  share- 
holder, only  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  it  has  paid  up,  all  the  balance  being 
assigned  to  the  improvements  fund. 

The  conduct  of  the  Rural  Bank  has  provided  the  following  figures : 
From  the  time  it  was  founded  until  31  Decembre  1913  it  bought  the 
following  properties : 

Year  Hectares  Value 

1908 8,308  4,200,940    francs 

1909 

1910 

1911 

igi2 

1913 

115,467  15,793,886 

Of  these  115,467  hectares  only  20,171  are  wooded  and  therefore  capable 
of  being  sold  to  the  State. 

The  Rural  Bank  has  sold  a)  to  the  communes  ^,709  hectares  for 
28,909,600  francs  ;  and  b)  to  agriculturists  as  follows : 

Year 

1909 

I9IO 

I9II 

I912 

^913 


8,w8 

4,200,940 

18,736 

9,532,828 

30.597 

16,392,155 

18.459 

13,256,991 

12.893 

12,342,146 

26,473 

20,068,824 

of  parcels 

Hectares 

Francs 

124 

519 

436.430 

458 

2,183 

1,778,288 

856 

3.751 

2,696,774 

1.324 

5.971 

4,695,285 

870 

3.943 

3.537.845 

3,632         16,369  13,144,621 
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These  3,632  parcels  were  sold  to  3,318  agriculturists,  which  is  to  say 
that  89  per  cent,  bought  only  one  parcel  each. 

In  addition  to  its  sales  the  bank  has  let  on  lease:  20,856  hectares  to 
fourteen  collective  farms  comprising  3,677  members ;  and  17,777  hectares 
to    5,099    agriculturists. 

The  remainder  —  namely  32,187  hectares  of  aratle  land  and  20,i7f  hec- 
tares of  woodland  —  is  directly  cultivated  and  its  profits  realized  by  the 
bank. 

The  Rural  Bank  has  granted* 4, 128,912  francs  on  mortgages  to  agricul- 
turists who  have  bought  their  lands  directly  from  large  proprietors.  At  the 
end  of  1913  the  shoit-term  credit  granted  amounted  to  5,602,048.65  francs. 
The  value  of  the  credit  granted  to  communes  was  28,647,200  francs.  Net 
profits  in  1913  were  990,450.69  francs.     This  sum  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

To  the  reserve  fund 30  per  cent.     297,135.00  francs 

To  the  shareholders 30    »        »        646,657.80      » 

To  the  improvement  fimds  .   .     30    »        »         46,657.89      » 

According  to  the  balance-sheet  of  1913  the  reserve  fund  was  1,179,754 
francs. 


§  5.    AGRICUI.TURAI,    AND    VlTlCULTURAL   CREDIT 

$  (Credittjl  Agricol  si  Vrncoi.)-. 

On  30  May  1881  the  law  as  to  departmental  agricultural  banks  was 
passed  in  Rumania.  The  first  of  these  banks  was  founded  in  1882  and 
gradually  there  came  to  be  one  of  them  in  each  department. 

Legally  they  are  stock-companies.  In  the  intention  of  the  law  all 
shares  were  to  be  subscribed  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  departments,  but 
this  was  realized  only  in  the  agricultural  bank  of  J  assy.  The  subscription 
of  shares  in  all  other  departments  was  very  small  and  the  State  was  obliged 
to  provide  the  necessary  working  capital  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the 
banks.  In  1892,  the  year  in  which  the  working  of  the  banks  was  arrested, 
the  loans  granted  by  the  »State  amounted  to  seven  million  francs. 

The  activity  of  each  bank  was  limited  to  the  department  in  which  it 
was  situated.  The  banks  were  completely  independent  of  each  other. 
They  were  authorized  to  grant  to  agriculturists  only  short-term  credit,  for 
terms  of  nine  months,  the  security  being :  a)  bills ;  b)  pledged  agricultural 
products  or  machines  and  values.  The  rate  of  interest  was  at  first  7  per 
cent,  but  was  raised  to  11  per  cent.,  and  if  dues  to  be  paid  on  documentary 
evidence  supplied  or  drawn  up  be  included  the  actual  rate  was  often  from 
15  to  20  per  cent. 

The  law  prescribed  no  maximum  for  loans  to  agriculturists.  Thus  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  all  or  almost  all  the  available  capital  was  engrossed 
by  a  restricted  number  of  medium-sized  proprietors,  and  small  proprietors 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  banks.    Their  unsatisfactory  results  decided 
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the  government  to  decree  their  suspension  by  the  law  of  2  July  1892,  and 
to  supersede  them  by  the  Agricultural  Credit  which  began  business  on  i  Jan- 
uary 1913. 

Instead  of  the  decentralization  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  a  cen- 
tralization of  business  was  brought  about  by  the  law  of  1892.  An  agricul- 
tural bank  was  formed  which  was  situated  at  Bucharest  and  had  branches 
in  all  the  departmental  centres  in  which  there  had  previously  been  an  agri- 
culttural  departmental  bank. 

This  institution  of  agricultiural  credit  is  a  State  institution  depending 
OD  the  Minister  of  Finances  (art.  9).     It  has  three  sections  : 

a)  Section  I.  is  concerned  with  mortgage  credit. 

b)  Section  II.  is  concerned  with  long-term  debts  of  a  particular 
kind,  debts  namely  incurred  for  initial  installation  under  the  law  of  1889. 

c)  Section  III.,  formed  in  1906,  grants  long-term  credit  for  the  plan- 
tation of  vineyards. 

The  capital  in  shares  paid  by  the  State  is  25,000,000  francs,  namely : 
^0,000,000  francs  to  the  first,  3,000,000  francs  to  the  second  and  2,000,000 
francs  to  the  third  section.     The  capital  was  paid  as  follows : 

.  i)  The  first  section  received  the  sums  granted  by  the  State  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  to  the  departmental  banks,  namely  7,000,000  francs,  and  i':  received 
13,000,000  francs  in  State  bonds  (art.  12). 

2)  The  second  section  was  granted  a  current  account  at  the  National 
Bank  and  the  State  issued  bonds  up  to  the  value  of  the  credit  granted. 

3)  The  third  section  received  for  four  years  500,000  francs  a  year 
—  namely  a  total  sum  of  2,000,000  francs  —  deducted  from  the  net  profits  of 
the  first  section. 

Besides  the  capital  in  shares  belonging  to  the  State  the  Agricultural 
Credit  uses  capital  emanating  from  other  sources.  The  first  section  is 
authorized  :  u)  to  accept  deposits ;  b)  to  borrow  from  the  National  Bank 
proportionately  to  the  credit  granted  to  its  cUents.  The  third  section  is 
also  authorized  to  issue  bonds  secured  by  the  credit  granted.  These 
bonds  of  100-200  francs  and  500  irancs  are  at  4  ^^  per  cent,  redeemable  in 
twenty  years,  and  the  total  value  of  those  issued  must  not  surpass 
20,000,000  francs. 

Section  I.  grants  short-term  credit,  for  from  three  to  nine  months,  secured 
by  pledged  agricultural  products  and  machines  and  live  stock.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  11  per  cent,  for  costs  of  administration,  plus  2  per  cent. 
for  unpunctual  debtors.  The  total  credit  granted  to  a  borrower  must  not 
be  more  than  1000  francs.  Section  I.  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  authoriz- 
ed to  accept  deposits  and  also  to  receive  payments  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional and  the  Agricultural  Bank. 

From  1903  to  1906  Section  I.  had  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  a  \ 
central  bank  for  the  agricultural  co-operative  credit  so<.ieties  ;  and  as  such 
was.  authorized  to  discount  and  rediscount  the  societies' bills  and  make  loans 
to  them  on  current  account.  In  1906  a  truely  -independent  central  bank 
for  the  co-operative  societies  was  formed,  and  thus  the  Agricultural  Credit 
no  longer  undertook  business  of  this  description. 
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Of  the  net  profits  90  pei  cent,  belong  to  the  State  and  10  per  cent,  are 
deducted  to  be  paid  into  the  resen'^e  fund.  The  deductions  for  the  reserve 
fund  will  cease  as  soon  as  its  amount  has  reached  5,000,000  francs. 

Section  II.  grants  both  long  and  short-term  credit  for  from  three  to 
ten  years.  This  credit  is  granted  for  initial  installation.  According  to  the 
law  of  1889  (art.  3)  the  Ministry  of  the  Public  Domains  is  authorized  to 
sell  the  State's  landed  property'  in  5-hectare  lots.  The  purchasers  of  these 
lots  are  obliged  to  establish  themselves  on  them  within  three  years.  Sec- 
tion II.  facilitates  settlement  of  thi^  description  by  granting  to  the  settlers 
loans  enabHng  them  to  build  dwellings  and  buy  live  stock  and  agricultural 
implements.  No  more  than  600  francs  may  thus  be  lent  to  a  single  bor- 
rower.    The  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent. 

Section  III.  was  formed  on  16  January  1906.  On  27  May  of  that  year 
it  was  separated  from  the  Agricultural  Credit  and  remained  separate  until 
30  March  1908  when  it  once  more  became  Section  III.  thereof. 

It  makes  long-term  loans,  for  twenty  years,  for  the  plantation  of  vines. 
All  its  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the  State  on  the  security  of  a  mortgage  on 
the  planted  vines.  The  sum  of  the  loan  may  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  vineyard.  The  credit  granted  is  supplied  to  the  borrower  on 
account  as  gradually  the  planting,  which  is  inspected  by  an  employee  of  the 
lending  institution,  is  effected. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  5  %  P^^  cent.,  plus  i  per  cent,  for  unpunctual 
borrowers  (art.  7).  The  loans  are  amortizable  in  fifteen  years  but  the  first 
repayment  does  not  take  place  until  after  five  years,  at  which  date  the  vines 
are  beginning  to  be  productive. 

From  1882  to  1892  the  departmental  banks  granted  credit  for  188, 194,892 
francs.  When  they  ceased  to  work  in  1892  the  total  credit  they  had  grant- 
ed was  for  19,988,041.35  francs,  and  this  credit  was  transferred  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Credh. 

From  1903  to  31  December  1911  Section  I.  of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
granted  credit  for  504,594,240  francs.  At  the  end  of  191 1  the  amount  of 
the  credit  was  16,984,046.05  francs. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  deposits  were  received : 

From  1882  to  1892 5,133,534         francs 

"      1893    "    1911 33,111,507.26 

On    I  January  1912  deposits  amounted  to  3,374,123.84  francs. 

On  31  December  191 1  the  reserve  fund  amounted  to  2,608,693. 12  francs* 

From  1893  to  31  December  191 1  the  net  profits  paid  to  the  State  amoun- 
ted to  27,478,238.08  francs,  that  is  a  sum  4,478,238.08  francs  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  the  capital  advanced  by  the  State. 

Section  II.  in  only  four  years  (1894,  1895,  1897  and  1898)  granted  cre- 
dit to  the  amount  of  862,060  francs. 

Section  III.  began  business  in  1907  and  granted  credit  for  the  following 
sums :  943,100  francs  in  1907 ;  1,297,600  francs  in  1908  ;  1,045,600  francs 
in  1909;  846,800  francs  in  1910 ;  3,271,000  francs  from  1911  to  1914  — 
that  is  a  total  sum  of  7,404,100  francs  from  1907  to  1914. 
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One  fifth  of  this  credit  was  granted  in  the  district  of  Prahova  and  large 
sums  in  the  districts  of  Buzan,  Doej  and  Valcea.  The  other  districts  par- 
ticipated only  to  a  small  extent. 

Bonds  in  circulation  amounted  on  31  March  1915  to  5,404,100  francs. 

The  repayment  of  loans  begins,  as  we  have  said,  only  after  five  years ; 
that  is  to  say  payments  were  made  in  1912  for  loans  of  1907,  in  1913  for 
loans  of  1907  and  1908,  and  in  1914  for  loans  of  1907,1908  and  1909.  This 
delay  of  five  years  before  first  repayments  are  made  brings  about  that 
books  are  closed  showing  a  loss  which  is  only  apparent.  For  the  year  1915 
it  was  767,346.49  francs. 

§  6.  The  Rural  Co-operative  Credit  Societies. 

The  first  rural  co-operative  credit  society  was  formed  at  Urziceni  in  the 
department  of  Jalomiza  in  January  1891.  In  subsequent  years  until  1898 
the  co-operative  movement  did  not  make  much  progress.  Agriculturists 
had  no  confidence  in  the  societies.  The  large  farmers  and  the  usurers  were 
opposed  to  them  seeing  in  them  formidable  comi)etitors.  The  State  was 
completely  indifferent.  For  all  these  reasons  the  co-operative  movement 
was  slow  in  these  first  years.  Only  twenty-five  rural  co-operative  credit 
societies  were  founded  from  1891  to  1898. 

In  1898  Spira  Haret  was  nominated  Minister  of  ReUgion  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  development  of  the  co-operative  movement.  He  charged  some 
masters  of  primary  schools  to  teach  the  peasants  the  usefulness  of  co-opera- 
tive societies  and  the  need  there  was  for  them.  From  this  year  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  developed,  and  when  the  law  on  co-operative  societies 
was  passed  in  1903  there  were  already  more  than  700  of  them.  All  were 
of  the  Schultze-Delitsch  type  —  that  is  to  say  they  were  limited  liability 
societies. 

The  law  of  1903  caused  the  co-operative  movement  to  enter  into  a  new 
phase.  The  proposed  law  as  presented  to  parliament  contained  the  follow- 
ing principles  :  i)  the  limited  liability  of  members  ;  2)  the  State's  minute  in- 
spection of  the  management  of  the  societes.  These  principles  were  however 
attenuated  by  parliament,  and  the  law  which  has  been  in  force  since  28 
March  1903  contains  the  following : 

i)  All  co-operative  societies,  whether  credit  or  other,  are  legal  corpo- 
rations. They  may  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  either  unlimited  or.  limited 
liability.  Those  of  the  first  form  enjoy  however  a  preference  under  the 
law  which  declares  them  exempt  from  taxes.  Co-operative  societies  founded 
on  the  principle  of  limited  liability  are  obliged  to  subscribe  a  capital  in  shares 
of  at  least  a  thousand  francs ;  those  founded  on  the  principle  of  unlimited 
liability  can  be  formed  without  any  capital  in  shares. 

2)  All  the  co-operative  societies  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit,  that  is  to  say  of  the  Central  Bank  which  was  a  section 
of  the  Agriculttural  Credit  and  is  obliged  to  hold  an  inspection  at  least  once 
a  year. 
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3)  A  Central  Bank  was  formed  for  the  co-operative  societies,  as  a 
section  of  the  Agricultural  Credit,  and  gives  credit  to  the  co-operative  cre- 
dit societies.  Since  1906  the  Central  Bank  has  been  separated  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit,  and  works  as  an  autonomous  institution.  The  law  lays 
down  conditions  which  the  co-operative  societies  must  fulfil  in  order  to 
obtain  credit  from  the  Central  Bank.  These  are  as  follows  :  i)  a  society 
must  accept  as  members  only  the  peasants  of  the  village  in  which  it  is 
situated ;  2)  the  rate  of  interest  it  receives  will  be  fixed  by  the  central 
bank  ;  3)  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  will  be  paid  into  a  reserve  fund. 
All  these  conditions  show  a  desire  to  favour  co-operative  societies  having 
unlimited  liability. 

At  first  the  Central  Bank  was,  as  we  have  said,  attached  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit :  i)  because  the  latter  had  a  very  large  capital  at  its  disposal ; 
2)  because  it  had  experience  in  the  credit  business  transacted  with  peasants. 

Later,  in  1906,  when  the  Central  Bank  was  separated  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit,  the  special  law  prescribed  that  its  working  capital  should  be 
supplied  b}*^  the  Agricultural  Credit. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  movement  towards  forming  district 
federations.  Four  of  these  have  been  formed  :  one  at  Dumbraveni  which 
unites  ten  co-operative  societies  and  has  a  capital  in  shares  of  27,000  francs, 
one  at  Fg.  Bujor  which  comprises  eighteen  co-operative  societies  and  has 
a  capital  in  shares  of  45,000  francs  ;  one  at  Topoloveni  which  has  eleven 
co-operative  societies  and  a  capital  in  shares  of  23,200  francs  ;  and  one  at 
Fg.  Giacenea  which  has  ten  societies  and  a  capital  of  50,000  francs. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  grant  credit  to  their  members,  and 
also  to  outsiders  who  receive  about  one  third  of  their  loans.  The  loans  are 
for  long  and  for  short  terms:  namely  for  from  nine  months  to  three  years  for 
the  purchase  of  provisions,  forage  and  seeds  ;  and  for  from  three  to  ten 
years  for  that  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements  and  for  the  renting 
and  purchase  of  land. 

The  business  of  the  co-operative  societies  furnishes  the  following  figures. 
In  1902  there  were  2,862  niral  co-operative  credit  societies,  having  563,270 
members ;  99,067.74  francs  of  paid-up  capital ;  7,151,799  francs  in  reserve 
funds ;  16,503,381  francs  in  deposits :  and  debts  to  the  Central  Bank  of 
11,447,529  francs.  They  had  granted  138,652,562  francs  in  credit.  This 
credit  was  distributed  as  follows  :  i)  For  provisions  and  forage  17.37  per 
cent ;  for  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements  32.34  per  cent. ;  for  the 
purchase  and  renting  of  land  20.78  per  cent.  ;  various  16.74  P^^  ^^^^• 
2)  Personal  credit  amounted  to  37.75  per  cent,  and  credit  on  chattels  to  62.25 
per  cent  (27.33  per  cent,  on  bills  and  34.92  per  cent,  on  pledges).  3)  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  amounts  of  the  credit  granted  ;  6.46  per  cent,  of  the 
grants  were  of  less  than  50  francs;  18.62  per  cent,  were  from  50  to  100  francs; 
68.40  per  cent,  from  100.  to  1000  francs;  6.52  per  cent,  more  than  1000  francs. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

I^AND  TENURE  AISTD  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICUI.TURE 
ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

prepared  under  the  direction  of  Cato  Sblls, 
CoffHrnssioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

§  I.  Land  tentjre. 

On  June  30,  1916,  there  were  312,654  Indians  in  the  United  States 
tinder  Federal  supervision,  occupying  174  reservations.  Some  of  these 
reservations  were  granted  by  Act  of  Congress,  pursuant  to  treaties  or 
agreements  with  the  various  tribes ;  others  were  estabKshed  by  Executive 
Order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  several  Were  acquired  by 
still  different  methods,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter.  In  the  Pro- 
clamation of  George  III,  dated  October  7,  1763,  fotir  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  Indian  affairs,  in  force  to  the  present  day,  were  laid  down  : 

(i)  The  recognition  of  the  Indian's  right  of  occupancy  :  *  *  *  '*  And 
whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  essential  to  our  interest,  and  the 
security  of  our  Colonies,  that  the  several  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians, 
with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  live  imder  our  protection,  should 
not  be  molested  or  disttirbed  in  the  possession  of  such  parts  of  otir  do- 
rriinions  and  territories,  as,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  ptirchased  by  tis, 
are  reserved  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  their  htmting  groimds. 

(2)  The  right  to  expel  white  intruders  on  Indian  lands :  *  *  *  "All 
the  lands  and  territories  not  included  within  the  limits  of  our  said  three 
new  Governments  or  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  as  also  all  the  lands  and  territories  Ijdng  to 
the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  from  the 
West  and  Northwest  as  aforesaid  ;  and  we  do  hereby  strictly  forbid  *  *  *  * 
all  *  *  *  subjects  from  making  *  *  *  settlements  *  *  *  or  taking  posses- 
sion of  any  of  the  lands  above  reserved  ♦  *  *.  And  we  do  further  strict- 
ly enjoin  and  require  all  persons  whatever,  who  have  wilfully  or  inadver- 
tently seated  themselves  upon  any  lands  within  the  cotmties  above  de- 
scribed, or  upon  any  other  lands,  which  have  not  been  ceded  to,  or  ptirchased 
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by  US,  are  still  reserved  to  the  said  Indians  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  to 
remove  themselves  from  such  settlements. 

(3)  The  right  to  purchase  Indian  lands  is  vested  solely  in  the  govern- 
ment :  *  *  *  *' We  do,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  strictly  enjoin 
and  require  that  no  private  person  do  presume  to  make  any  purchase 
from  the  said  Indians  of  any  lands  reserved  to  the  said  Indians  *  *  *  if 
at  any  time  any  of  the  said  Indians  should  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  the 
said  lands,  the  same  shall  be  purchased  only  for  us,  in  our  name. 

(4)  The  right  to  regulate  trade  and  license  trader^  ■*  *  *  »  Every 
person  who  may  incline  to  trade  with  the  said  Indians,  do  take  out  a  h- 
cense  for  carrying  on  such  trade,  from  the  Governor  or  Commander-in- 
chief  of  any  of  our  colonies  respectively  *  *  *  and  also  give  security  to 
observe  sudi  regulations  as  we  shall  at  any  time  think  fit  *  *  *  to  direct 
and  appoint  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  trade  ". 

The  dviUzed  nations  of  Europe  which  had  acquired  territory 
on  this  continent,  asserted  in  themselves  and  recognized  in  others  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  discoverer  to  appropriate  the  lands  occupied  by 
the  Indians.  By  the  Treaty  of  1783,  the  United  States  acquired  all  the 
lights  to  the  soil  which  had  previously  been  in  Great  Britain ;  by  the 
Treaty  of  1803,  with  France  (the  Louisiana  purchase)  it  agreed  to  exe- 
cute and  respect  all  treaties  made  or  agreed  upon  between  Spain  and  the 
several  tribes  of  Indians  residing  within  the  territory  ceded.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  an  early  decision,  held  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  a  dear  title  to  all  the  lands  within  the  areas  referred  to 
above,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy ;  that  the  Indians 
had  the  unquestioned  right  to  the  lands  they  occupied  until  that  right 
was  voluntarily  transferred  by  them  to  the  Government ;  that  they  occu- 
pied lands  to  which  the  United  States  held  title,  independent  of  their  will 
which  must  take  effect  in  respect  to  possession  when  their  right  of  occu- 
pancy ceased ;  and  that  the  claim  of  the  Governement  extends  to  the 
complete  ultimate  title,  charged  with  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy  and 
possession,  and  to  the  exclusive  power  to  acquire  that  right. 

During  the  colonial  period,  charters  and  grants  were  made  by  the 
Government,  of  land  for  the  occupancy  of  Indians,  known  as  their  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Their  rights  to  its  exdusive  enjoyment  in  their  own  way 
and  for  their  own  purposes  were  always  recognized  by  the  colonists  until 
abandoned  or  ceded  by  them,  their  right  of  occupancy  bdng  respected  by 
the  political  power  of  the  colony  and  upheld  by  the  courts  until  extin- 
guished. 

Artide  3,  of  the  Act  of  July  13,  1787,  entitled  "  An  ordinance  for  the 
governement  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  oi  the  river 
Ohio  ",  provides,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

"  The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  toward  the  Indians ; 
their  land  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  thdr 
consent ;  and  in  thdr  property,  rights  and  liberty  they  shall  never  be 
invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Con- 
gress ;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity  shall  from  time  to  tim.e 
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be  made  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them  and  for  preserving 
peace  and  friendship  with  them  ". 

Originally,  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indians  were 
determined  by  treaties  made  with  their  tribal  authorities.  Although 
the  Government  claimed  complete  sovereignty  over  the  territory  and 
inhabitants  within  its  lixnits,  and  while  treaties,  in  the  true  legal  sense  of 
the  term,  can  only  be  entered  into  between  independent  sovereignties, 
yet  the  colonies,  and  also  the  mother  country,  had  treated  with  the  In- 
dians as  "  nations  ",  their  chiefs,  or  "  sachems  ",  often  being  designated 
kings.  This  notion  was  retained  by  the  founders  of  the  Government 
and  thus  became  its  established  policy. 

The  early  treaties  generally  defined  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Indian  country  and  that  of  the  United  States,  which  at  first  extended 
from  the  lake  on  the  north  to  Florida  on  the  south.  The  United  States 
claimed  no  control  over  its  citizens  who  ventured  to  pass  this  line.  Gradually 
trading  and  military  posts  were  established  and  the  land  about  them  se- 
ctired  from  the  Indians  ;  then  roadways  between  these  stations  were  ob- 
tained ;  imtil  finally  the  Indians  were  living  upon  defined  tracts.  The 
continued  pressure  of  immigration  and  the  consequent  demand  for  land 
resulted  in  the  Indians  exchanging  their  more  eastern  tracts  for  reserva- 
tions, set  apart  for  them  by  the  Government  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  The  establishment  of  such  reservations  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  cession  of  their  lands  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  them  with  homes  and  with  land  for  culti- 
vation ;  to  avoid  disputes  in  regard  to  boundaries ;  and  to  bring  the  In- 
dians more  easily  under  the  control  of  the  Government  by  confining  them 
within  given  areas.  This  policy  involved  a  very  important  and  radic?l 
change  in  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Indians  and  was  the  first  step 
by  them  toward  agricultural  pursuits  as  their  principal  means  of  livelihood, 
the  organization  and  development  of  which  form  the  subject  of  the  second 
part  of  this  article. 

The  making  of  treaties  with  the  Indians  was  terminated  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1871,  as  follows : 

"  Hereafter  no  Indian  tribe  within  the  territory  of  the  States  shall 
be  accepted  or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power, 
with  whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty.  " 

The  effect  of  this  Act  was  to  bring  under  the  immediate  control  of 
Congress  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indians,  and  to  reduce 
to  simple  agreements,  subject  to  ratification  by  Congress,  what  had  pre- 
viously been  accomplished  by  formal  and  solemn  treaties,  as  with  a  fo- 
reign power.  However,  this  procedure  accomplishes  practically  the 
same  results  in  a  different  manner  more  consonant  with  the  real  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 

After  the  passage  of  this  law,  reservations  were  created  either  by 
Act  of  Congress  (generally  in  ratification  of  an  agreement  with  the  Indians) 
or  by  Executive  Order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  either  with 
or  without  the  specific  authority  of  Congress,  such  reservations  being 
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sometimes  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  and  their  limits  subsequently 
defined  by  Executive  Order ;  others  were  ^rst  established  by  Executive 
,  Order  and  later  confirmed  by  Act  of  Congress.  This,  however,  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  President  may,  at  his  discretion,  establish  Indian  reser- 
vations, on  public  lands  not  otherwise  occupied,  without  the  specific 
prior  authority  of  Congress,  or  its  subsequent  ratification. 

The  right  of  the  Indians  to  their  reservation  is  ordinarily  subject  to 
certain  restrictions,  as  set  forth  by  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  a  portion  of  which  is  quoted  below  : 

"  The  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  reservations  ordinarily  occupied  by 
them  is  that  of  occupancy  alone.  The  fee  is  in  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject only  to  this  right  of  occupancy.  The  Indians  have  no  power  of  alien- 
ation except  to  the  United  States.  But  while  the  fee  to  the  reservations 
is  in  the  United  States,  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  their  use  and  occupancy 
is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  Government  to  the  fee.  They  have  the  right 
to  apply  to  their  own  use  and  benefit  the  entire  products  of  the  reserva- 
tion, whether  the  result  of  their  own  labour  or  of  natural  growth,  so  they 
do  not  commit  waste.  If  the  lands  in  a  state  of  nature  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition for  profitable  use  they  itiay  be  made  so  ;  if  desired  for  the  purpose 
of  agriculture  they  may  be  cleared  of  their  timber  to  such  an  extent  as 
may  be  reasonable  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  surplus  timber  taken 
off  by  the  Indians  in  such  clearing,  and  not  required  for  use  on  the  pre- 
mises, may  be  sold  by  them.  The  Indians  may  cut  growing  timber  for 
fuel  and  for  necessary  use  upon  the  reservation ;  they  may  open  mines 
and  quarry  stone  for  the  sole  ptupose  of  obtaining  fuel  and  building  mate- 
rial ;  they  may  cut  hay  for  the  use  of  their  live  stock,  and  may  sell  any 
stuplus  not  needed  for  that  purpose.  In  short,  what  a  tenant  for  life  may 
do  upon  the  lands  of  a  remainder-man  the  Indians  may  do  upon  their 
reservation,  but  no  more.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  Government  to  prevent 
any  intrusion,  trespass,  or  settiement  on  the  lands  of  any  Indian  tribe, 
unless  such  tribe  has  first  given  its  consent  thereto,  either  by  treaty  or 
agreement.  In  a  few  cases  reservations  have  been  patented  to  certain 
tribes  by  the  Government,  such  as  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks. 
The  construction  given  to  such  patents  by  the  courts  is  that  they  are  not 
tities  in  fee  simple,  for  they  convey  no  power  of  alienation  except  to  the 
United  States ;  neither  are  they  the  same  as  the  ordinary  title  of  occupancy ; 
they  are  rather  a  •'  base,  qualified,  or  determinable  fee,  with  a  possibility  of 
reversion  to  the  United  States  only  ",  and  the  Indians  may  cut,  sell,  or 
dispose  of  the  timber,  and  permit  mining  and  grazing  within  the  limits 
of  their  respective  tracts  by  their  own  citizens. 

In  several  cases  the  Indians  have  purchased  the  lands  comprising 
their  reservations,  the  title  thereto  being  held  in  trust  for  their  benefit 
by  the  Government  tribal  council,  or  other  parties. 

At  first  the  land  was  held  in  common  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians, 
each  head  of  a  family  being  allowed  to  cultivate  and  use  a  tract  assigned 
to  or  selected  by  him,  a  certificate  of  occupancy  sometimes  being  issued 
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as  evidence  of  his  right  thereto.  '  This  policy  was  continued  until  the  pai^ 
sage  by  Congress  of  the  General  Allotment  Act  on  February  8,  1887,  sev- 
eral sections  of  which  are  quoted  below  :     .         ^ 

(i)  (As  amended  by  the  Acts  of  February  28,  1891  and  June  25, 
1910).  '*  That  in  all  cases  where  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  has  been  or 
shall  hereafter  be  located  uix)n  any  reservation  created  for  their  use  by 
treaty  stipulation.  Act  of  Congress,  or  executive  order,  the  President 
shall  be  authorized  to  cause  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  surveyed 
or  resurveyed  whenever  in  his  opinion  such  reservation  or  any  part  thereof 
may  be  advantageously  utilized  for  agricultural  or  grazii^  purposes  by 
sudi  Indians,  and  to  cause  allotment  to  each  Indian  located  thereon  to 
be  made  in  such  areas  as  in  his  opinion  may  be  for  their  best  interest,  not 
to  exceed  eighty  acres  of  agricultural  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
grazing  land  to  any  one  Indian.  And  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
President  that  lands  on  any  Indian  reservation,  subject  to  allotment  by 
authority  of  law,  have  been  or  may  be  brought  within  any  irrigation  pro- 
ject, he  may  cause  allotments  of  such  irrigable  lands  to  be  made  to  the 
Indians  entitled  thereto  in  such  areas  as  may  be  for  their  best  interest, 
not  to  exceed,  however,  forty  acres  to  any  one  Indian,  and  such  irrigable 
land  shall  be  held  to  be  equal  in  quantity  to  twice  the  number  of  acres 
of  non-irrigated  agricultural  land  and  four  times  the  number  of  acres  of 
non-irrigable  grazing  land :  Provided,  That  the  remaining  area  to  which  any 
Indian  may  be  entitled  under  existing  law,  after  he  shall  have  received  his 
proportion  of  irrigable  land  on  the  basis  of  equalization  herein  estab- 
lished, may  be  allotted  to  him  from  non-irrigable  agricultural  or  grazing 
lands :  Provided  further,  That  where  a  treaty  or  Act  of  Congress  setting 
apart  such  reservation  provides  for  allotments  in  severalty  in  quantity 
greater  or  less  than  that  herein  authorized^  the  President  shall  cause  allot- 
ments on  such  reservations  to  be  made  in  quantity  as  specified  in  such 
treaty  or  Act,  subject,  however,  to  the  basis  of  equalization  between  irri- 
gable and  non-irrigable  lands  established  herein,  but  in  such  cases  allot- 
ments may  be  made  in  quantity  as  specified  in  this  Act,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  expressed  in  sudb  manner  as  the  President  in  his  discretion 
may  require. 

(5)  "  That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in 
this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue 
therefor  in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal 
efFect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus 
allotted,  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or, 
in  the  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  Territory  where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said 
period  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian, 
or  his  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge 
or  incumbrance  whatsoever  ;  Provided,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  in  any  case  in  his  discretion  extend  the  period.  And  if  any 
conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and  allotted  as  herein 
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provided,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  conveyance  or  contract  shall  be  abso- 
lutely null  and  void :  Provided,  That  the  law  of  descent  and  partition 
in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  lands  are  situate  shall  apply 
thereto  after  patents  therefor  have  been  executed  and  delivered,  except 
as  herein  otherwise  provided ;  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  regu- 
latii^  the  descent  and  partition  of  real  estate  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
apply  to  all  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  which  may  be  allotted  in  severalty 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act :  And  provided  further,  that  at  any 
time  after  lands  have  been  allotted  to  all  the  Indians  of  any  tribe  as  herein 
provided,  or  sooner  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  it  shall  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  said  tribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  negotiate  with  such  Indian  tribe  for  the  purchase  and  release 
by  said  tribe,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  or  statute  under  which  such 
reservation  is  held,  of  such  portions  of  its  reservation  not  allotted  as  such 
tribe  shall,  from  time  to  time,  consent  to  sell,  on  such  tferms  and  conditions 
as  shall  be  considered  just  and  equitable  between  the  United  States-  and 
said  tribe  of  Indians,  which  purchase  shall  not  be  complete  until  ratified 
by  Congress,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  executing  such  release  shall 
also    be    prescribed    by    Congress. 

(6)  (  As  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  8, 1906).  "  That  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  trust  period  and  when  the  lands  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Indians  by  patent  in  fee,  as  provided  in  section  five  of  this  Act.  then  each 
and  every  allottee  shall  have  the  benefit  of  and  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
both  dvil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  may  reside  ; 
and  no  Territory  shall  pass  or  enforce  any  law  den3dng  any  such  Indian 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  And  every  Indian 
bom  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  to  whom  allot- 
ments shall  have  been  made  and  who  has  received  a  patent  in  fee  simple 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  under  any  law  or  treaty,  and  everj- 
Indian  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  t.he  United  States  who  has 
volimtarily  taken  up  within  said  limits  Ids  residence,  separate  and  apart 
from  any  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized 
Hfe,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled 
to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citizens,  whether  said 
Indian  has  been  or  not,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  a  member  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  without  in  any 
manner  impairing  or  otherwise  affecting  the  right  of  any  such  Indian  to 
tribal  or  other  property :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may,  in  his  discretion,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  he  shall 
be  satisfied  that  any  Indian  allottee  is  cbmpetent  and  capable  of  managing 
his  or  her  affairs,  at  any  time  to  cause  to  be  issued  to  such  allottee  a  pa- 
tent in  fee  simple,  and  thereafter  all  restrictions  as  to  sale,  incumbrance, 
or  taxation  of  said  land  shall  be  removed  and  said  land  shall  not  be  liable 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  such  pa- 
tent :  Provided  further.  That  until  the  issuance  of  fee-simple  patents  all 
allottees    to   whom  trust   patents    shall  hereafter  be  issued    shall    be 
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'  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States :  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

"  That  hereafter  when  an  allotment  of  land  is  made  to  any  Indian, 
and  any  such  Indian  dies  before  the  expiration  of  the  trust  period,  such 
allotment  shall  be  cancelled  and  the  land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  the  legal  heirs  of 
such  Indian,  and  shall  cause  to  be  issued  to  said  heirs  and  in  their  names, 
a  patent  in*fee  simple  for  said  land,  or  he  may  cause  the  land  to  be  sold 
as  provided  by  law  and  issue  a  patent  therefor  to  the  purchaser  or  purcha- 
sers, and  pay  the  net  proceeds  to  the  heirs,  or  the  legal  representatives, 
of  such  deceased  Indian.  The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
determining  the  legal  heirs  of  any  deceased  Indian,  as  provided  herein, 
shall  in  all  respects  be  d^ondusive  and  final  ". 

The  terms  of  such  patents  transmitting  title  to  the  Indian  allottee,, 
first  in  trust,  and  then  in  fee  simple,  as  provided  by  the  Act,  are  as  follows. 

Trust. 

"Whereas,  a  schedule  of  allotments  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  been  deposited  in  the  General  Land  Office,  whereby  it  ap- 
pears that  John  Smith,  a  Flathead  Indian,  has  been  allotted  the  following 
described  land :  Northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
twenty-seven,  township  six,  north,  range  thirteen  west,  Montana  princi- 
pal meidian. 

"  Now  Know  Ye,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Consideration  of  the 
Premises,  has  allotted,  and  by  these  presents  does  allot,  imto  the  said 
Indian  the  land  above  described,  and  hereby  declares  that  it  does  and 
will  hold  the  land  thus  allotted  (subject  to  all  statutory  provisions  and 
restrictions)  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  the  said  Indian ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  said  period,  the 
United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian  in  fee,  discharged 
of  said  trust  and  free  from  all  charge  and  incumbrance  whatsoever ; 
but  in  the  event  said  Indian  dies  before  the  expiration  of  said  tnist  period 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  ithe  legal  heirs  of  said  Indian 
and  either  issue  to  ttiem  in  their  names  a  patent  in  fee  for  said  land  or 
cause  said  land  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  said  heirs  as  provided  by  law  ; 
and  there  is  reserved  from  the  lands  hereby  allotted  a  right  of  way  thereon 
for  ditches  or  canals  constructed  by  the  authority  of  the  United   Statea 

Fee. 

"Whereas,  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  deposit- 
ed in  the  General  Land  Office  directing  that  a  fee  simple  patent  issue  to 
the  claimant.  John  Smith,  a  Flathead  Indian,  for  the  Northwest  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  twenty-seven,  township  six,  north, 
range  thirteen  west,  Montana  principal  meridian. 
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"  Notff  Know  Ye,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  in  consideration  of 
the  premises,  has  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  does  give  and 
grant  tmto  the  said  claimant  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  claimant,  the 
land  above  described,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  together  with  all  the 
rights,  privil^es,  immunities,  and  appurtenances  of  whatsoever  nature 
thereunto  belonging,  unto  the  said  claimant  and  to  the  heirs  and  assignees 
of  the  said  claimant,  forever  ;  and  there  is  reserved  from  the  lands  hereby 
granted  a  right  of  way  thereon  for  ditches  or  canals  constructed  by  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  ". 

Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910,  provide  as  follows : 
"  (4)  That  any  Indian  allotment  of  any  Indian  held  under  a  trust 
patent  may  be  leased  by  the  allottee  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  yeais, 
subject  to  and  in  conformity  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  and  the  proceeds  of  any  such  lease 
^hall  be  paid  to  the  allottee  or  his  heirs,  or  expended  for  his  or  their  benefit, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"  (5)  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  induce  any  Indian 
to  execute  any  contract,  deed,  mortgage,  or  other  instrument  purport- 
ing to  convey  any  land  or  any  interest  therein  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  such  Indian,  or  to  offer  any  such  contract,  deed,  mortage 
or  other  instrument  for  record  in  the  office  of  any  recorder  of  deeds.  Any 
person  violating  this  provision  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  offence,  and  if  convicted  for  a  second  offence  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment, 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court :  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  lease  or  other  contract  authorized  by  laws  to  be  made  ". 

In  brief,  this  Act  provides  for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to 
•  each  individual  Indian,  in  the  quantity  specified,  for  the  different  classes; 
for  the  issuance  to  said  Indian  of  a  trust  patent;  as  evidence  thereof,  to 
run  twenty-five  years  ;  that  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  unless  exten- 
ded (or  sooner,  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior),  a  fee 
patent  shall  be  issued  to  "the  allottee,  removing  said  land  from  Gov«ii- 
ment  control ;  that  any  conveyance  or  hypothecation  thereof  during  the 
trust  period  is  void ;  and  that,  upon  being  given  the^fee  patent,  the  In- 
dian becomes  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  and  subject  to 
all  the  laws  thereof  (previously  thereto  having  been  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States). 

Under  Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910,  above  quoted, 
an  Indian  holding  a  trust  patent  may  lease  his  land,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  proceeds  thereof  being  paid  to  said  In- 
dian if  competent  or  expended  for  his  benefit  if  incompetent.  It  is  also 
made  unlawful  to  induce  any  Indian  holding  a  trust  patent  to  execute  any 
contract,  deed  or  mortgage  with  respect  thereto.  An  Indian  holding 
a  trust  patent  may  sell  his  land  or  devise  it  by  will,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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According  to  the  latest  figures  there  are  312,654  Indians  in  the  United 
States  under  Federal  supervision,  who  inhabit  174  reservations  compris- 
ing 70,891,091  acres  of  land.  Under  the  general  allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
211,172  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  have  been  made  to  individual 
Indians,  ag^egating  34,477,970  acres,  and  trust  patents  issued  there- 
for as  above  set  forth.  Of  this  niunber,  72,508  Indians  now  hold  trust 
patents  and  112,357  ^^W  fee  patents.  Since  1902,  sales  have  been  effected 
of  11,752  individual  tracts  of  allotted  Indian  land,  comprising  1,405,463 
acres,  for  a  total  of  $22,015,907. 


§  2.  The  ORGANIZATION  OF  AGRTCUI^TURE. 

Almost  without  exception  the  early  explorers  found  the  Indians  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States,  from  the  border  of  the  Western  plains  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dwelling  in  settled  villages  and  cultivating  the  soil. 
De  Soto  found  all  the  tribes  visited  by  him  from  the  Florida  peninsula 
to  the  Western  part  of  Arkansas  cultivating  maize  and  other  food  plants. 
The  early  voyagers  found  the  same  thing  true  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  Florida  to  Massachusetts.  Captain  John  Smith  and  his  James- 
town colony,  indeed  all  the  early  colonies,  depended  at  first  very  largely 
for  food  supplies  upon  the  products  of  Indian  cultivation.  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  the  first  European  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence*  River,  found  the  In- 
dians cultivating  the  soil.  "  They  have  ",  he  says,  good  and  large  fields 
of  com.  "  Champlain  and  other  early  French  explorers  testify  to  the 
great  teliance  of  the  Iroquois  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  food.  La 
Salle  observed  the  Indians  cultivating  and  to  a  large  extent  subsisting 
on  maize.  Besides  maize,  beans,  squashes,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  tobacco  were  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  what 
are  now  the  Southern  States.Marquette,  speaking  of  the  Illinois  Indians, 
says  that,  in  addition  to  maize,  "  they  also  sow  beans  and  melons,  which 
are  excellent,  especially  those  with  the  red  seed  *\ 

In  regard  to  the  tribes  further  West  an  early  writer  states,  "  From 
the  earliest  information  we  have  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  they  are  known  to 
have  been  tiUers  of  the  soil,  and  though  the  implements  used  and  their 
methods  of  cultivation  were  both  simple  and  primitive,  cotton,  com,  wheat 
(after  its  introduction),  beans  and  many  varieties  of  fruit  were  grown  in 
abundance.  " 

The  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  had  learnt  the  art  of  irri- 
gating their  fields  before  the  appearance  of  the  white  man  on  the  conti- 
nent. This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  statements  of  the  early  explorers 
but  also  by  the  still  existing  remains  of  their  ditches,  estimated  to  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  at  least  250,000  acres. 

There  is  definite  evidence  that  the  Indians  used  fertilizers  although 
it  has  been  stated  that  they  did  not.  The  Plymouth  colonists  were  told  by 
Indians  to  add  fish  to  the  old  grounds.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Iroquois 
manured  their  land.     Lescarbot  says  that  the  Virginia  Indians  and  others 
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"  enrich  their  fields  with  shells  and  fish  ".  The  implements  they  used  in 
cultivating  the  ground  are  described  by  him  as  "  wooden  howes  and  spades 
made  of  hard  wood  ".  "  The  Florida  Indians  dig  their  ground  with 
an  implement  of  wood  fashioned  like  a  broad  mattox ;  they  use  howes 
made  of  the  shoulder  blades  of  animals  fixed  on  staves ;  and  a  piece  of 
wood  three  inches  broad,  bent  at  one  end  and  fastened  to  a  long 
handle,  suffices  them  to  free  the  land  from  weeds  and  turn  it  up  lightly  " 

Among  the  Indians  the  farm  and  field  work  was  mostly  done  by  the 
women,  the  men  being  regarded  as  hunters  and  warriors.  Hariot  savs 
(1810): 

"  The  women,  with  short  pickers  or  parers  (because  they  use  them 
sitting)  of  a  foot  long  and  about  five  inches  in  breadth,  do  only  break 
the  upper  part  of  the  ground  to  raise  up  the  weeds,  grass  and  old  stubs  or 
com  stalks  with  their  roots.  " 

It  was  a  general  custom  to  bum  over  the  ground  before  planting  in  order 
to  free  it  from  weeds  and  rubbish.  In  the  forest  region  patches  were 
cleared  by  girdling  the  trees,  thus  causing  them  to  die  and  afterwards 
burning  them  down.  While  the  women  were  thus  occupied,  the  men  en- 
gaged in  fishing,  hunting,  or  trapping,  when  not  busy  on  the  war  path. 

The  first  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  any  Indian  tribe  was 
made  with  the  Delawares  on  September  17,  1778,  and  was  concerned 
primarily  with  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  peace  between  the 
the  whites  and  Indiats  and  the  recognition  by  the  latter  of  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  No  grants  of  money  or  food  supplies  to  Indians 
were  made  therein,  but  this  practice  gradually  developed  in  subsequent 
treaties,  many  of  which  also  included  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  to  remain  within  a  certain  restricted  locality,  this  being  the  germ 
of  the  present  reservation  system.  Apparently  the  first  treaty  in  which 
the  United  States  specifically  agreed  to  furnish  farmers  to  instruct  the 
Indians  in  agricultural  pursuits  was  that  with  the  Menominee  Indians  on 
February  8,  1831,  as  follows  : 

'*  The  above  reservation  being  made  to  the  Menominee  Indians, 
for  the  purpose  of  weaning  them  from  their  wandering  habits  by  attach- 
ing them  to  comfortable  homes,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  mark  of  afiection  for  his  children  of  the  Menominee  tribe,  will  cause  to 
be  employed  five  farmers  of  estabHshed  character  for  capacity,  industry 
and  moral  habits,  for  ten  successive  years,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  in- 
struct the  Menominee  Indians  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  and  to  in- 
struct their  children  in  the  business  and  occupation  of  farming.  " 

The  first  general  appropriation  for  Indian  education  was  made  on 
March,  3,  1819,  when  an  Act  was  passed  appropriating  $10,000  as 
follows  : 

"  For  the  purpose  of  providing  against  the  further  decline  and  final 
extinction  of  the  Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  frontier  settlements  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  introducing  among  them  the  habits  and  arts  of  civ- 
ilization, the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized, in  every  case  where  he  shall  judge  improvement  in  the  habits 
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and  condition  of  such  Indians  practicable,  and  that  the  means  of  instruc- 
ction  can  be  introduced  with  their  own  consent,  to  employ  capable  per- 
sons of  good  moral  character  to  instruct  them  in  the  mode  of  agriculture 
suited  to  their  situation ;  and  for  teaching  their  children  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  aritluMtic,  and  performing  such  other  duties  as  may  be  enjoined, 
according  to  such  instructions  and  rules  as  the  President  may  give  and 
prescribe  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  ". 

At  the  present  time  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  is  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  is  presided  over  by  an  official  known  as  • 
the  Conunissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Each  reservation  is  directly  in 
charge  of  a  bonded  superintendent,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  proper  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indians 
on  his  particular  reservation,  including  their  agricultural  operations. 
Most  of  the  reservations  are  divided  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a 
farmer  who  resides  therein  and  is  furnished  with  transportation  equip- 
ment in  order  that  he  may  travel  about  and  instruct  the  Indians  in  their 
agricultural  work.  This  farmer  must  be  personally  acquainted  with  every 
Indian  family  in  his  district  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  industrial 
condition,  needs  and  resources,  so  as  to  assist  them  to  get  the  best  results 
from  their  labours.  The  farmers  are  appointed  from  a  register  of  eligibles 
who  have  passed  the  reqtiired  Civil  Service  examination,  in  order  to  test 
their  fitness  for  the  particular  work  devolving  upon  them.  They  make 
frequent  verbal  and  written  reports  to  the  Superintendent  as  to  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  their  respective  districts,  and  the  Superintendents 
submit  regular  annual  reports  to  the  Conunissioner,  besides  such  special 
reports  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  may  warrant. 

That  portion  of  the  United  States  in  which  Indian  reservations  are 
located  is  divided  into  ten  supervisory  districts,  each  of  which  is  assigned 
to  an  inspecting  official,  who  makes  periodical  trips  to  the  various  reser- 
vations in  his  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  reporting  upon 
the  agricultural  progress  of  the  Indians  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  their  affairs.  By  means  of  such  reports,  the  Com- 
missioner is  kept  informed  as  to  actual  conditions,  the  degree  of  efficiency 
of  the  various  Superintendents,  farmers,  and  other  employees,  as  a  basis 
for  such  administrative  action  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

The  present  appropriation  for  agricultural  work  among  the  Indians 
reads  as  follows : 

"  For  the  employment  of  practical  farmers  and  stockmen,  in  ad 
dition  to  the  agency  and  school  farmers  now  employed ;  for  necessary 
travelling  expenses  of  such  farmers  and  stockmen,  and  for  furnishing  ne- 
cessary equipment  and  supplies  for  them ;  and  for  superintending  and  di- 
recting farming  and  stock-raising  among  Indians.  " 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  eight  farmers  are  now  employed  and  paid  from 
this  appropriation  or  other  available  funds. 

The  statement  given  below  shows  the  number  of  Indians  farming, 
1  he  total  cultivated  acreage,  the  average  acreage  per  Indian,  and  the  value 
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of  crops  produced  by  the  Indians  each  year  since  1911,  when  the  present 
statistical  system  was  inaugurated  : 


Year 


No.  Indians 
Fanning 


Acreage 
Cultivated 


Average 
per  Indian 


Vabie  of  Crops 
Raised 


191 1 
1912 

1913 
1914 

1915 
I916 


24.489 

383.025 

15.6 

28,051 

558,503 

19.9 

29,216 

595,331 

20.4 

29,811 

594,268 

19.9 

31,956 

66<,539 

20.8 

35.823 

678,527 

19.0 

%  1,951,672 
3,250,288 
4,021,392 
4.007335 
4,790,968 
5.293.719 


While  it  is  preferred  that  the  Indians  purchase  their  own  fanning 
implements,  seed,  etc,  yet  where  they  lack  the  necessary  individual  funds 
for  this  purpose,  the  Government  furnishes  them  with  such  supplies,  in 
return  for  labour  by  the  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  (on  the  reser- 
vation roads,  bridges,  etc.)  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  in  easy  instalments  on 
what  is  known  as  the  reimbursable  plan,  explained  below ;  or,  in  the  case 
of  seed,  to  be  returned  in  kind  at  harvest.  Ordinarily  the  Government 
purchases  articles  of  this  kind  in  large  quantities  so  as  to  get  the  benefit 
of  lower  prices,  and  then  distributes  them  to  the  individual  Indians  on 
the  conditions  above  set  forth.  Every  Indian  receiving  property  on  the 
reimbursable  plan  must  sign  an  agreement  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  Agreement  entered  into  this  tenth  day  of  July,  1915,  between 
John  Smith  of  the  Apache  tribe  of  Indians,  and  F.  W.  Jones,  superin- 
tendent and  special  disbursing  officer  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  covering  property,  stock,  or  equipment  purchased  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  dated  May  18,  1914  from  *  Industry 
Among    Indians,     1915  \ 

"It  is  hereby  agreed  that  John  Smith  will  pay  to  F.  W.  Jones,  or  his 
successors  in  office,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100),  in  payments 
to  be  made  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  which  pa3rments  are  to  be  in  full 
consideration  for  the  property,  stock  or  equipment,  listed  below,  and 
receipt  for  which  is  hereby  acinowledged  by  John  Smith. 


Item 


Amount 


I  farm  wagon $    100.00 


Total 


$  100.00 
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"  Payments  to  be  made  by  said  John  Smith  to  the  said  F.'W.  Jones, 
or  his  successors  in  office,  as  follows  : 

Date  due  Amount 

Jan.  10,  1916 .  I   25 .OQ 

July  10,  1916 25.00 

Jan.  10,  1917 25.00 

July  10,  1917  .........  25.00 

Total  ...     $    100,00  * 

*'  It  is  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  title  to  the  above-described  ar- 
ticles shall  remain  in  the  United  States  of  America  until  payment  in  full 
has  been  made,  and  that  in  default  of  payment,  or  in  case  of  failure  to 
properly  care  for.  or  have  cared  for,  or  use  the  same,  the  said  superinten- 
dent, or  his  successors  in  office,  shall  take  possession  of  said  property 
as  set  forth  in  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Octo- 
ber 6,  1914. 

"  It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  upon  paym^t  in  full  by 
John  Smith  of  the  amount  of  consideration  namisd,  that  the  title,  free  and 
unencumbered,  of  the  articles  mentioned  shall  pass  to  said  John  Smith. 

(Signed)    John  Smith.  " 

Many  of  the  reservations  are  best  adapted  to  the  live  stock  industry 
rather  than  farming.  From  the  latest  figures  it  appears  that  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States  under  Federal  supervision  own  individually  $  26,703,027 
worth  of  live  stock  in  addition  to  tribal  stock  held  in  common,  valued  at 
approximately  $2,121,412 ;  Indians  to  the  number  of  43,309  being  engag- 
ed in  the  live  stock  industry.  In  addition  to  the  farmers,  there  are  also 
employed  fifty-three  superintendents  of  live  stock  and  stockmen  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  successful  conduct  of  this  in- 
dustry on  sound  business  principles. 

While  the  Indian  Btireau  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultiire,  but  maintains  its  own  distinctive -agricultural 
oganization  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  yet 
the  officials  and  employees  of  that  department  have  voluntarily  placed  their 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  this  office  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  wher- 
ever practicable.  The  Indians  are  further  instructed  in  all  the  details 
of  successful  modem  farming  by  stereopticon  lectures  by  experts  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  State  agricultural  college 
under  a  co-operative  plan  inaugurated  two  years  ago ;  and  through  the 
meditmx  of  boys'  and  girls'agricultural  clubs ;  and  their  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm are  developed  by  holding  agricultural  fairs  where  they  exihibit  their 
products  in  open  competition  with  each  other,  suitable  prizes  being  given, 
or  in  competition  at  conveniently  located  county  or  State  fairs.  Most 
of  the  reservation  fairs  are  managed  entirely  by  the  Indians  (undier  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent),  who  have  organized  associations  for 
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this  purpose.  On  many  of  the  reservations  the  Indians  also  maintain 
farmers'  dubs  organized  with  a  view  to  promoting  their  agricultural 
welfare. 

The  principal  concern  of  the  Service  at  the  present  stage  of  Indian 
progress  is  to  make  them  producers  instead  of  merely  consuniers,  from 
which  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  greatest  strength  of  its  agricultural 
organization  has  been  directed  toward  production  rather  than  distribution. 
Therefore,  no  particular  organization  is  maintained  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  marketing  Indian  agricultural  products,  each  Indian  being  permitted 
to  dispose  of  his  surplus  crops  wherever  he  pleases.  The  Superintendent, 
however,  may  advise  them  with  respect  to  the  best  markets  and  must 
see  that  they  obtain  fair  prices  for  their  products. 

Schoolroom  instruction  is  given  the  Indian  boys  in  the  theory  and 
principles  of  modem  agriculture,  which  they  must  then  apply  in  actual 
practice  on  individual  tracts  of  land  assigned  to  them  on  a  farm  maintained 
for  this  purpose,  the  crops  produced  being  utilized  for  the  partial  support 
of  the  school. 

The  related  subject  of  home  economics  among  the  Indian  women  is 
given  much  attention,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  preparation  of  food  from 
the  products  of  the  soil,  a  force  of  sixty-eight  field  matrons  being  employed 
to  instruct  the  Indian  women  in  all  that  pertains  to  successful  home- 
making  and  healthful  living,  particularly  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
food.  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  on  such  topics  is  also  given 
the  Indian  girls  while  at  school. 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Crops  Produced  by  Indians,  Fiscal  Year  1916. 


Produce 


Quantity 


Alfalfa  hay,  etc 
Barley  and  rye 
Com     .    .    ,    .    . 

Oats 

Wheat 
Vegetables  .   .   . 


237,605 

Tons 

t  8.05 

231.498 

Bushels 

.80 

i,ii7»797 

Bushels 

•45 

1,471,020 

Bushels 

.32 

1,430,830 

Bushels 

.95 

■— 

— 

— 

t  2,032,641 
185,198 
503,010 
470.726 
1,359,288 
742,856 


Total 


t  5.293.719 
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AGRICITLTURAI.  LABOUR  IN  IRELAND  AND  THE  MIGRATION 
OF  IRISH  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERvS. 

OPFICIAI,  SOURCE  : 

Report  and  Tables  relating  to  Irish  Agricultural  I«aboxtrers,  presented  to  the  IfOrd 
I^ieutenant  of  Ireland  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland  on  14  October  191 6. 

§  I.  The  supply  of  Agricultural  Labour. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  marked  scarcity  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers in  Irdand,  and  this  has  been  intensified  because  nimibers  of  them 
have  joined  the  army  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  No  statistics  are  available 
as  to  1915  ;  but  for  the  pre-war  period  we  have  the  censas  returns.  The 
reports  of  the  Irish  Census  Commissioners  state  however  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  persons  returned  as  general  labourers  may  be  asstmied  to  be 
agricultural  labourers ;  and  therefore  the  following  table  gives  not  only  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  returned  at  each  census  from  1871  to  1911, 
but  also  the  number  of  general  labourers  except  those  in  the  six  coimty  bo- 
roughs^ 


Year 

Agricultural  Labourers                   j 

General  Labourers 

Men 

Women 

Total 
50J,344 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1871 

446,682 

62,662 

194,826 

19,859 

214,685 

1881 

300,091 

36,036   , 

336,127 

104,647 

9,396 

"4.043 

189I 

258,042 

22,044    1 

280,086 

82,854 

4»59» 

87,446 

1901 

«I7»652  1          14,219 

231,871 

76,870 

2,165 

79,035 

1911 

195,864 

4.036   j 

199,900 

100,960 

1,139 

102,099 

These  figures  show  a  very  serious  decline  in  the  supply  of  agricultural 
labour,  but  they  do  not  show  the  further  and  equally  serious  decline  in  effi- 
ciency. It  is  the  best  labour  which  has  left  the  coimtry,  and  farmers  com- 
plain of  the  inefficiency  of  their  labourers  as  much  as  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  them. 


6* 
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§  2.  The  Wages  op  Agricultural  TyABOURERS. 

Returns  furnished  by  the  District  Inspectors  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
•tabulary  and  by  a  number  of  representative  fanners  prove  considerable 
bariation  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1915,  even  within  each  county.  It  is 
telieved  however  that  the  following  table  shows  the  general  rate  for  that 
y<5tr  in  the  case  of  male  agricultural  labourers  who  did  not  live  in  free  oot- 
agts  or  receive  any  allowances  in  kind. 


Ploughmen 

CatUemcn 

General  Latxrarers 

Boys 

Prom 

To 

Ptom 

To 

Prom 

To 

From 

To 

Uiiistet  .  .   . 

14s 

1559^ 

I2s6d 

14s  3rf 

lisgd 

13s  ^ 

Ss6d 

1053^ 

Muostef  .   .   . 

14s  94 

17$ 

I3«6rf 

15s  6d 

I3« 

145  gd 

Ssgd 

ios6d 

Ulster  .... 

1459^ 

17s 

13* 

15s  3^ 

125 

1453^ 

Ss6d 

ios6d 

Cnnnaii^t  .  . 

13s  6ii 

J6s6d 

iSs^d 

15s  6d 

iis6d 

135 

jsgd 

lOS 

Average  Ibr  all 
Ireland*  .   . 

—r: — 

145  3rf 

I6s6d 

135 

15s  sd 

125 

i3«9'^ 

Ss6d 

105  3i 

Thfc  value  and  number  of  allowances,  where  these  are  given  in  addition 
to  a  motley  wage,  vary  considerably,  largely  in  accordance  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  farming,  whether  it  be  grazing,  till^e  or  mixed  farming.  The 
allowances  may  include  a  free  house  and  garden,  a  potato  ground,  milk, 
fuel  or  grazing,  or  some  or  all  of  these  ;  and  their  estimated  value  is  from 
about  4$  6dto  5s  6d  or  6s  a  week.  When  full  board  and  lodging  are  given 
they  arc  held  to  be  worth  from  about  Ss  6d  to  los  3^  a  week. 

Owing  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  but  largely  to  the  further  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  the  general  rates  of  weekly  wages,  in  1915  were 
higher  by  from  is  to  rs  6^.,  and  the  values  of  the  weekly  allowances  by 
about  Is  6d,  than  the  corresponding  values  in  1914. 

The  wages  of  temporary  labourers  also  advanced  in  1915  as  compared 
with  I914.  For  men  the  dsual  daily  wages  in  1915  were  from  2s  gd  to  3s 
6d  at  sowing  time,  from  3s  3^  to  3s  gd  during  the  haymaking,  from  3s  6d 
to  4s  during  the  com  harvest,  and  from  2s  gd  to  3s  3d  during  potato  dig- 
ging. For  women  they  were  from  2s  to  2s  6d  for  sowing,  from  2s  to  2s  gd 
for  ha5miaking,  from  2s  6d  to  3s  during  the  com  harvest  and  from  2s  to  2s 
3d  for  potato  digging.  The  daily  rates  for  casual  winter  work  were  from  is 
6d  to  2s  6d, 

§  3.  The  Migration  of  Agricultural  Labourers. 
a)   The  Number  of  Migrants. 

In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  agricultural  labourers  a  number  of  them  mi- 
grate each  year  for  a  season  only,  generally  to  Great  Britain  bat  in  some 
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instances  to  parts  of  Ireland  distant  from  their  homes.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  such  migrants,  which  are  believed  to  be  approximately  accurate, 
have  been  based  on  (i)  returns  compiled  by  the  enumerators  of  agricultural 
statistics,  being  the  results  of  enquiries  made  in  June  of  each  year  at  the 
homes  of  the  migrants  ;  (2)  returns  furnished  by  the  Registrar  General  as  to 
the  temporary  emigrants  from  each  Irish  port  except  Dublin  ;  and  (3)  re- 
turns furnished  by  the  railway  companies,  for  1911  and  previous  years,  as 
to  the  karvestmen  who  took  tickets  for  journeys  via  Dublin.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  these  estimates : 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

Year 

Nmuber 

Year 

Number 

1896 

27,000 

1901 

28,000 

1906 

25,000 

1911 

i5»5oo 

1897 

27,000 

1902 

27,000 

1907 

24,000 

1912 

16,000 

1898 

30,000 

1903 

25,000 

1908 

22,500 

1913 

15,000 

1899 

31,000 

1904 

25,000 

1909 

20,500 

I914 

1 3,000 

1900 

32.000 

1905 

25,000 

I910 

18,500 

1915 

13,000 

The  decrease  which  is  here  shown  from  32,000  in  1900  to  13,000  in  1915 
is  very  considerable, 

b)  The  Places  from  which  there  is  Migration. 

More  details  are  obtained  from  the  returns  by  the  police  enumerators 
of  agricultural  districts  made  in  Jime  of  each  year,  as  to  the  persons  who 
had  then  migrated  or  who  intended  to  migrate. 

These  returns  include  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  those  who  actually 
migrated,  yet  they  may  be  taken  as  typical ;  and  the  following  figures,  ab- 
stracted from  these  returns,  as  to  the  number  of  persons  emigrating  from 
each  province,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  gi\ang  the  proijortion  in 
which  the  migrants  were  distributed  over  the  provinces. 


19x1 

X9« 

1913 

19x4 

19x5 

Prom  Oonnanght 

»      Ulster 

■      MtmsteTr   .   .   r 

6,848 

1,824 

168 

38 

6.867 

2,097 

230 

23 

6,547 

i;988 

136 

16 

5,438 

1.735 

145 

23 

5,258 

1,845 
204 

»      Leixeter 

47 

Total  .    .   . 

8,878 

9,217 

8,687 

7.341 

7,354 
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As  regards  only  men  over  twenty  years  of  age,  it  is  calculated  thaf  the 
migration  rate  in  1915  for  all  Ireland  was  5.3  per  1,000  ;  for  Connanght  it 
was  27.2,  for  Ulster  3.8,  for  Munster  0.5  and  for  Leinster  o.i.  The  coun- 
ties having  the  highest  migration  rates  were  Mayo  74.1  per  1,000,  Don^al 
30.5  per  1,000,  Roscommon  13.7  per  1,000,  and  Shgo  and  Galway  7.0 
per  1,000.  In  one  Connaught  coimty,  Ivcitrim,  the  migrants  numbered 
only  I.I  per  1,000. 

From  the  Poor  law  Union  returns,  which  concern  women  and  men  of 
all  ages,  the  facts  as  to  migration  can  be  further  localized.  The  highest 
migration  rate  in  Ireland  in  1915  was  in  Swinford  union  in  County  Mayo 
where  42  out  of  every  1000  inhabitants  migrated.  The  next  highest  rates 
were  31.9  per  1,000  in  Dunfanaghy,  Co.  Donegal ;  29.8  per  1,000  in  Westport, 
Co.  Mayo ;  28.2  in  Glenties,  Co.  Donegal ;  25.0  in  Belmullet,  Co.  Mayo  ; 
19.1  in  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo  ;  16.7  in  Qaremorris,  Co.  Mayo  ;  12.4  in  Castle- 
reagh,  Co.  Roscommon ;  and  10.6  in  Glennamaddy.  Co.  Galway. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  police  enumerators, 
show  the  proportion  of  women  who  migrated  each  year  to  be  unimportant. 


c)  The  Classes  of  the  Migrants, 

As  regards  the  classes  from  which  migrants  are  drawn  6,338  or  86  pet 
cent,  of  those  included  in  the  returns  of  the  i)olice  enumerators  for  1915 
belonged  to  the  class  of  landholders  —  1,578  being  themselves  landhold- 
ers, 4,372  landholders'  sons  and  388  landholders'  daughters.  Of  the  land- 
holders 227  had  holdings  whichdid  not  exceed  5  acres,  587  held  from  5  to 
10  acres;  425  from  10  to  15  acres ;  166  from  15  to  20  acres ;  78  from  20  to 
25  acres ;  35  from  25  to  30  acres ;  23  from  30  to  40  acres ;  and  37  more  than  40 
acres.  The  larger  holdings  were  chiefly  rough  grazing  land  and  mountain 
land  of  low  value. 

d)  The  Places  to  which  there  is  Migration, 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  mi- 
grant labourers  from  1911  to  1915  who  went,  respectively,  to  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Irish  districts  other  than  those  in  which  they  had  their 
permanent  home. 
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Year 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


England 

and 

Wales 


73.2 
65.8 
70.9 
69.4 
64.9 


Scotland 


22.0 
27.3 
237 
27.0 

30.0 


Irish  countries 


4.8 
6.9 
5.4 
3.6 
5.1 


Total 


loo.o 

lOO.O 
lOU.O 

1 00.0 

lOO.O 


4,776  migrants  were  enumerated  as  going  to  England  in  1915  and  4,584 
of  them  came  from  Connaught  —  3,706  or  78  per  cent,  from  County  Mayo 
alone.  After  haymaking  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  they  usually  find 
further  employment  in  these  counties  at  turnip  hoeing  etc.  They  then  move 
to  Lincolnshire  and  North  Cambridgeshire  for  the  com  harvest,  and  thence 
to  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire  for  potato  digging.  In  1915 
their  usual  wage  was  about  25s  a  week,  in  addition  to  free  lodging  and  fuel 
and  an  allowance  of  potatoes  and  milk  or  beer.  At  piece  work  they  earned 
as  much  as  35s  or  even  40s  a  week. 

The  migrants  enumerated  as  going  to  Scotland  in  1915  numbered  2,205  » 
and  of  these  1,579  ^^^^  ^^^m  Ulster,  and  622  from  Connaught  —  including 
1,538  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  from  County  Donegal  and  565 
or  26  per  cent,  from  County  Mayo.  They  were  chiefly  engaged  on  potato 
lifting,  on  which  some  of  them  spent  twenty  weeks.  As  a  rule  they  start 
work  in  Ayrshire  early  in  June  and  scatter  over  the  country  later  in  the  sea- 
son, and  they  return  to  Ireland  in  November.  In  1915  they  usually  earned 
from  about  25s  to  30s  a  week,  together  with  free  lodging  and  fuel,  and  some- 
times an  allowance  of  potatoes.  On  piece  work  they  made  as  much  as  35s 
a  week. 

English  and  Scottish  employers  bear  testimony  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness, skill  and  thrift  of  the  migrants.  They  generally  save  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  their  earnings  and  sometimes  take  as  much  as  &20  home  with 
them.  The  amount  of  their  earnings  and  the  rates  of  agricultural  wages  in 
Ireland,  as  these  have  been  set  out,  go  far  to  explain  the  continued  migra* 
tion  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  Ireland. 
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CONDITIONS   OF   LIFE   AND   WORK   AMONG   THE   FORESTS 

OF  vArmland,  dalecarlia  and  NORRLAND. 

OFFICIAL  SOURCE: 

SKOGSARB^ARNAS      LEVNADS      OCH     ARBBTSFORHAlXtANDEN     I     V&RBCLAND,     DALARNA     OCH 

NORRLAND.  {Conditions  of  Life  and  Work  amon^  the  Foresters  in  VdrnUand^  Dalecarlia^ 
and  Norrland,  Stockholm,  1916. 

Introduction. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  proposal  made  during  the  session  of  1912,  the 
Riksdag  asked  the  government  to  have  a  report  drawn  up,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  position  of  foresters  and  the  conditions  of  their  life  in  Norrland 
and  in  districts  similarly  circumstanced  from  the  point  of  view  of  forestry. 
The  government  was  further  requested  to  take  such  subsequent  measures 
as  the  report  rendered  advisable,.  Ia3dng  the  necessary  proposals  before 
the  Riksdag  if  appeal  to  this  body  should  be  necessary. 

The  government  commissioned  the  Administration  of  Commerce  to 
make  this  report  and  bring  forward  the  necessary  proposals. 

To  discharge  such  a  task  it  was  requisite  first  to  make  a  profound  and 
impartial  enquiry  into  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  which  this 
numerous  class  of  workmen  live  and  work.  This  enquiry  was  prepared  and 
begun  by  the  Administration  of  Commerce  after  consultation  with  compe- 
tent persons,  specially  summoned ;  and  was  completed  by  the  Royal  Ad- 
ministration of  Labour  and  Social  Thrift,  on  which  body  the  earlier  duties 
of  the  Labour  Ofiice,  a  department  of  the  Administration  of  Com- 
merce,   were    incumbent    after    1913. 

The  report  embraces  not  only  Norrland  but  also" the  northern  districts 
of  Dalecarlia  and  Varmland,  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  foresters'  lives 
are  analogous  to  those  in  Norrland  ;  and  it  concerns  not  only  the  foresters 
proper  but  also  the  men  employed  on  floating  timber,  charcoal  burning 
and  such  tasks.  Its  material  has  been  collected  by  means  of  several  diffe- 
rent statistical  enquiries.  In  order  to  obtain  an  inclusive  view  and  to  dis- 
cover the  general  conditions  of  life  and  work  among  the  men  employed  in 
the  forests  within  the  whole  sphere  of  the  enquiry,  a  system  was  organized 
of  consulting  a  large  number  of  official  doctors,  inspectors  of  forests,  asso- 
ciations of  employers  and  of  labourers  in  the  forest  industry,  and  delegates 
of  the  communes  nominated  by  the  societies  of  rural  economy.  From  this 
combination  of  official  authorities,  associations  and  competent  persons  615 
answers  were  received  to  a  special  form  of  questions.    On  tlie  basis  of  the 
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general  data  thus  collected  detailed  descriptions  of  certain  more  limited 
parts  of  the  zone  of  enquiry  were  established.  Thus  173  forest  holdings  and 
tencharcoalburners'  yards,  which  employed  respectively,  8,360  and  151  work- 
men, were  selected  on  the  proposal  of  the  departmental  and  forest  admjlni- 
strations  and  the  chief  inspectors  of  forests,  as  offering  types  of  the  different 
natural  and  local  conditions  and  the  different  methods  of  forestry;  and  in 
these  in  February  and  March  1913  an  enquiry  was  made  by  some  fifty  spe- 
cial agents  who  collected  on  the  spot,  following  a  detailed  questionnaire, 
data  as  to  the  conditions  "of  work,  housing  and  feeding.  As  regarded  certain 
forest  domains  taken  to  be  typical,  additional  individual  data,  on  the  subject 
of  the  working  hours,  the  wages  and  the  personal  condition  of  all  the  employ- 
ees, were  furnished  by  the  respective  employers  according  to  a  special  form. 
The  report,  which  is  mainly  based  on  material  thus  obtained,  first  treats 
of  the  conditions,  the  development  and  the  present  position  of  the  forest 
industry  in  North  Sweden.  In  this  connection  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  abrupt 
and  the  profound  transformation  of  the  whole  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  population,  and  similarly  of  methods  of  cultvation,  owing  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  timber  industry  within  a  short  space  of  time,  that  is 
within  two  or  three  generations.  It  is  remarked  that  in  this  drumstance 
must  be  sought  the  origin  of  the  very  complicated  social  problems,  which 
tmder  the  name  of  the  "  questions  of  Norrland  "  have  latterly  attracted 
much  attention  from  the  pubHc  and  from  the  government.  Among  these 
problems  is  that  of  the  forest  workpeople,  and  it  is  connected  with  the 
problem  of  improving  conditions  of  life  among  this  most  important  class  of 
society  to  which  belong,  more  or  less,  the  whole  male  rural  population  of 
Northern  Sweden,  some  150,000  persons. 


§  I.  The  Exploitation  of  the  forests. 

The  legal  person,  whether  individual  or  corporation,  who  is  the  true  ulti- 
mate employer  of  labour  on  forest  holdings  is  the  landowner.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  landowner  sells  the  standing  timber,  which  is  then  exploited  not  on 
his  behalf  but  on  that  of  the  purchaser,  who  thus  becomes  the  employer, 
properly  so-called.  The  difference  is  very  important  to  conditions  of  work, 
for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  limited  liability  company,  for  example, 
should  have  more  desire  and  ability  to  ensure  good  conditions  to  its  forest 
labourers,  when  there  is  question  of  a  long  projected  tree-felling  within  its 
forests,  than  when  the  question  is  one  of  making  the  quickest  possible  use 
of  a  purchased  right  of  exploitation.  In  48  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  covered  ^ 
by  the  enquiry  the  owner  of  the  timber  was  also  the  landowner  ;  in  52  per 
cent,  he  was  not.  Of  the  forest  workmen  62  per  cent,  were  employed  by  land-  ^ 
owners  exploiting  their  own  forests  and  38  per  cent,  by  purchasers  of  timber. 
As  regards  the  different  categories  of  owners  of  woods  the  enquiry  shows 
that  the  State  and  the  communes  have  never  practised  tree-felling  except 
on  their  own  lands,  and  that  rural  landowners  have  done  so  on  land  not 
their  own  only  exceptionally.     Companies  have  however  cut  down  purchased 
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wo6ds  as  often,  and  timber  merchants  three  times  as  often,  as  their  own 
woods. 

On  forest  holdings  the  landowning  employer  is  generally  represented  by 
keqpers  or  other  employees ;  but  such  supervisors  are  too  few  to  be  able  to 
exercise  over  workmen  scattered  over  large  forest  areas  the  efiFective  con- 
trol possible  in  manufacturing  industries.  This  is  the  defective  side  of 
the  organization  of  work  in  the  forest  industry,  and  gives  it  quite  another 
aspect  than  manufacturing  industries  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  rural  po- 
pulation of  Northern  Sweden  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  strong  business 
sense  and  show  a  much  developed  spirit  of  initiative. 

The  carters  form  the  most  important  category  of  forest  labourers,  each 
of  them  being  responsible  for  one  or  more  of  the  lots  forming  sections.  The 
woodcutters  and  other  labourers  —  the  loaders,  the  roadmakers,  etc.  — 
should  properly  be  considered  as  carters'  assistants  for  they  are  most  fre- 
quently engaged  and  paid  by  the  carters. 

As  regards  the  proportionate  size  of  the  different  groups  of  labourers,  the 
enquiry  shows  that  of  a  total  number  of  8,360  the  carters  form  one  third,  the 
woodcutters  rather  more  than  a  half,  and  labourers  of  other  kinds  about 
a  sixth.  But  the  proportion  in  the  different  departments  deviates  consi- 
derably from  this  average,  partly  owing  to  differences  in  the  method  of  work. 

The  facts  which  have  been  collected  give  some  information  as  to  the 
age  and  civil  status  of  the  workmen.  Ninety-two  per  cent,  were  found  to 
be  over  eighteen  years  old  ;  the  large  majority  of  the  8  per  cent.,  who  were 
under  that  age,  being  employed  as  woodcutters.  Of  the  total  number  of 
'  adult  workmen  52.7  per  cent,  were  bachelors,  and  47.3  per  cent,  married  men, 
widowers  or  divorced  men ;  these  percentages  being  32.1  and  67.9  in  the 
case  of  the  carters,  65.6  and  34.4  in  that  of  the  woodcutters,  and  55.4  and 
44.6  in  that  of  the  other  workmen.  The  differences  in  these  percentages 
are  closely  connected  with  the  unequal  distribution  of  men  of  the  same  age 
in  the  several  categories  of  workmen,  but  are  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
workmen  are  derived  in  very  varying  proportions  from  the  different  clas- 
ses of  society. 

If  the  extent  to  which  the  three  chief  classes  of  the  population  —  the 
landowning  cultivators,  the  leaseholders  and  the  labourers  —  are  represent- 
ed on  forest  holdings  in  the  various  districts  be  examined,  the  following 
results  are  obtained : 

Depart-    Dcoart-  Depart-  Depart-  Depart-  Depart-  Depart-  Total 

ment        ment  ment        snent  ment        ment  meut  Zone 

of             of  of              of  of             of             of  of 

Varm-    Koppar-  GSvle-      Vaster-  Jam-  Vaster-  Norr-  Enquiry 

land         berg  borg  norrland  tland  bottcn  botten 

/  I/audowners       47.7       63.1        18.3       38.2        35.5       52.6       55.6       41.2 
Out  of  100  V 

workmen  >!  leaseholders       16.3        17.0       20.6       158        10.5       21.9        13.3        17.0 
there  were  / 

I  I^bouren;  36.0       19.9       61. i       46.0       54.0       25.5       31. i       41.8 

It  is  seen  that  the  deviations  from  the  general  averages  in  the  several 
departments  were  considerable ;  and  as  —  at  least  in  forest  districts  —  the 
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rural  poptdation  regularly  seek  winter  employment  in  the  forests,  the  de- 
partmental averages  reflect  to  some  extent  the  different  composition  of 
the  population  in  the  several  districts. 

If  all  the  departments  be  considered  together  it  is  found  that  the  land- 
owning cultivators  who  take  part  in  exploiting  the  forests  together  with  their 
families  belong  as  to  69  per  cent,  to  the  local  population  while  31  per  cent, 
are  strangers.  The  leaseholders  and  their  sons  are  domiciled  as  to 
67.9  per  cent,  on  lands  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  wood,  as  to  32.1 
per  cent,  on  lands  in  other  ownership.  In  the  general  group  of  ' 
labourers  three  subdivisions  can  be  distinguished:  41.4  per  cent,  who  work- 
ed in  the  forests  all  the  year  round,  44.5  per  cent,  who  in  certain  seasons 
were  employed  on  agriculture,  and  14.1  per  cent,  who  were  employed  on  the 
forest  industry  for  periods  of  time  (craftsmen  etc). 

If  the  proportion  in  which  special  occupations  are  peculiar  to  certain 
social  groups  be  examined,  it  is  found  that  of  the  landowners  and  lease- 
holders, respectively,  43.0  per  cent,  and  48.9  per  cent  were  carters,  42.4  per 
cent,  and  36.9  per  cent,  woodcutters,  while  14.6  per  cent,  and  14.2  per  cent, 
followed  other  special  trades.  In  the  group  of  labourers  the  corresponding 
percentages  were  12.8,  66.9  and  20.3.  A  carter,  as  has  been  said,  is  usually^ 
responsible  for  the  exploitation  of  a  forest  lot;  and  may  therefore  be  assum- 
ed to  have  a  certain  authority  and  economic  independence ;  very  rare  in 
the  class  of  simple  labourers,  and  found  rather  among  the  landowners  and 
leaseholders,  and  espedally  among  such  of  them  as  have  reached  a  cer- 
tain age  and  position.  Generally  the  carters  manage  farms  large  enough 
to  support  horses.  They  employ  as  woodcutters  and  for  other  labour  their 
own  sons  and  their  sons-in  law  and  farm-servants  in  the  first  place,  then  their 
relatives,  friends  and  neighbours.  Usually  they  avoid  engaging  unknown 
journeymen  workmen,  for  these  are  considered  to  be  untrustworthy  and 
likely  to  trouble  the  friendly  and  confidential  relations  between  a  carter 
and  his  assistants  which  are  an  indispensable  condition  of  good  and  profit- 
able work.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  now  derived  from  forestry'  in  North 
Sweden,  in  spite  of  the  inadequate  number  of  the  supervisors,  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  industry  is  served  by  numerous  bodies  of  workmen 
among  whom  there  is  this  good  understanding  between  chiefs  and  subordi- 
nates. 

The  prevalent  conditions  have  not  failed  to  affect  the  labour  contracts 
customary  on  forest  holdings.  These  are  usually  in  writing :  they  were 
so  in  the  case  of  157  (90.8  per  cent.)  of  the  holdings  covered  by  the  enquiry 
and  88.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  workmen.  In  1.7  per  cent,  of  the  places  inves- 
tigated contracts  were  made  with  outside  employers,  in  19.7  per  cent,  with 
one  or  more  carters  commissoned  by  the  others,  in  68.2  per  cent,  with  all 
the  carters,  and  in  1.2  per  cent,  with  the  carters  and  woodcutters  together. 
The  report  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  terms  of  contracts,  reproducing 
a  certain  number  of  them  as  being  typical.  It  treats  of  complaints  made  as 
to  some  of  their  pro\isions,  as  for  example  those  concerned  with  the  system 
of  fines,  the  form  of  engaging  woodcntters,the  liability  of  carters  for  accidents 
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attendant  on  labour,  the  effect  of  the  system  of  contracts  on  the  price  of 
labour,  etc. 
\  Tree  felling  takes  place  principally  in  winter  and  the  duration  of  the 
forestry  season  depends  consequently  in  the  first  place  on  the  very  variable 
duration  of  the  snow  in  different  places.  It  is  influenced  also  by  many  other 
circumstances,  as  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  local  forest  enterprise, 
local  customs,  etc.  In  the  whole  zone  of  enquiry  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  a  normal  forest  exploitation  season  of  seventeen  weeks  or  four  months, 
a  little  less  in  the  more  southern  and  the  coast  regions  and  a  little  more  in 
the  north  and  in  the  forest  regions  of  the  interior. 

It  must  however  be  possible  only  quite  exceptionally  to  carry  on  the 
work  on  all  the  working  days  of  this  period,  which  should  rather  be  looked 
upon  as  the  season  in  the  gross.  Farmwork,  holidays  on  feastdays,  journeys 
to  get  provisions  and  for  other  reasons,  all  take  time  which  must  be  deducted 
from  the  actual  working  days  of  a  forest  exploiting  season,  which  actually 
is  far  from  attaining  to  its  maximum  length  but  covers  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred days. 

As  regards  the  average  number  of  working  hours  in  a  day  these  are  usually 
seven  or  eight  in  the  first  part  of  the  season,  hours  of  rest  being  deducted. 
When  in  February  the  days  become  lighter  the  net  hours  of  work  are 
lengthened  to  an  average  of  nine  or  ten. 

These  data  chiefly  concern  woodcutters.  A  carter's  day  is  usually 
longer,  carters  having  to  give  much  time  to  the  care  of  their  horses.and  means 
of  transport.  Special  circumstances  often  make  the  length  of  their  working 
days  irregular.  It  appears  that  they  work  on  Sundays  only  exceptionally, 
usually  on  the  execution  of  repairs  or  on  other  tasks  enabling  the  normal 
course  of  the  weeks'  activity. 

Work  on  forest  holdings  is  almost  invariably  piece-work  and  is  paid  for 
V  according  to  its  quantity,  irrespectively  of  the  time  spent  on  it.  It  follows 
that  to  establish  statistics  as  to  the  worknen's  wages  and  earnings  is  espe- 
cially difficult  and  is  possible  only  in  a  limited  degree.  To  obtain  the  most 
certain  data  possible  a  certain  number  ol  enquiries  were  however  organized, 
the  results  obtained  being  used  to  check  each  other,  mutually.  Thus  on 
the  one  hand  information  as  to  the  normal  daily  wages  of  carters,  woocutters 
and  other  workmen  were  collected  from  the  authorities  and  from  competent 
persons  in  the  various  districts,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  local  investigators 
calculated  the  average  amount  earned  by  a  day's  work  in  the  places  they 
visited.  Finallj*^  with  respect  to  a  certain  number  of  these  places  the  real 
gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  workmen  were  established  from  wages-lists 
supplied  by  the  employers.  From  the  chief  results  of  the  enquiries  the  fol- 
lowing averages  can  be  deduced.  They  do  not  however  show  the  notable 
variations  in  wages  according  to  districts  and  to  individual  holdings,  or  their 
variations  among  the  different  workmen  in  one  place. 
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Depart-  Depart-  Depart-    Depart-  Depart-  Depart-  Depart-  Gcne- 

ment  ment       ment       ment       ment       ment  ment  ral  \ 

of  of             of             of            of            of  of  Ave- 

Vfirm-  Koppar-    G&vie-     Vfister-      JAmt-  Vfister-  Norr-  rage 

land  berg         borg    norrland     land  botten  botten 


Carters  (horse  and  man) 

Average    daily    wage    accor- 
ding to: 

Data  furnished  by  commune      i 

(^)6.94 

8-31 

7.51 

6.84 

8.78 

6.32 

6.78 

7.26 

»          » .       *  local  enquiry 

7.56 

9.33 

10.63 

7.21 

8.16 

6.86 

7.27 

8.40 

»          »          n  wages-list 

{8.69) 

(7.73) 

10.58 

7.06 

9.78 

6.-56 

7.50 

8.64 

WoodcutUrs 

Avenge    daily    wage    acoor- 
ing  to: 

Data  furnished  by  commune 

3.05 

3.99 

3.60 

3.38 

4.23 

3.06 

3.32 

3.51 

»         »         »  local  enquiry 

3.23 

3.91 

451 

3.22 

3.62 

317 

3.49 

3.68 

»         »         B  wages-list 

(4.16) 

(4.06) 

4.89 

3.15 

3.96 

3.00 

3.62 

3.97 

(x)  All  these  figures  express  numbers  of  crowns,  z  crown  of  gold  —  about  is  xy^  d  at  par. 

From  these  data  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  earnings  discovered 
by  local  enquiries  and  from  wages-lists  for.  the  season  1912-1913,  which  was 
as  regarded  snow  a  bad  season,  were  generally  superior  in  amount  to  those 
which  seem  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  communes  to  be  normal.  The  diffe- 
rence arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  data  are  of  fairly  comprehen- 
sive derivation  and  thus  represent  general  conditions  in  the  respective  de- 
partments, while  the  enterprises  which  have  been  the  object  of  special  en- 
quiry are  chiefly  situated  in  forest  areas  in  which  conditions  of  lodging  and 
provisioning  are  difficult,  and  the  price  of  work  therefore  reaches  a  higher 
level  than  in  agricultural  areas. 

Where  the  forest  to  be  exploited  is  at  a  distance,  in  the  interior  of  the 
forest  areas,  workmen  can  neither  live  nor  eat  at  home.  They  must  live 
on  the  provisions  they  bring  with  them  or  buy  on  the  spot,  and  these  are 
naturally  limited  to  a  small  range  of  articles  of  diet,  easily  cooked  and  kept  — 
chiefly  bacon,  bread,  butter,  flour,  coffee  and  sugar.  With  these  they  pre- 
pare their  own  meals.  The  idea  of  engaging  special  assistants,  generally 
women,  to  cook  and  do  housework  has  lately  arisen,  especially  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  zone  of  enquiry.  The  truck  system,  which  obliges  work- 
men in  one  way  or  another  to  buy  their  provisions  from  their  employer,  the 
foreman  or  a  special  dealer,  may  not  now  be  followed  in  any  of  the  woods 
under  exploitation.  The  lack  however  of  a  common  organization  for  the 
procuring  of  stores  and  the  cooking  of  food,  the  waste  of  foodstuffs,  the 
defective  cooking,  the  increased  consumption  and  the  increased  prices  due 
to  the  distance  over  which  transport  is  necessary  —  all  this  causes  the  cost 
of  living  to  be  fairly  high  while  works  of  forestry  are  being  condcted.  The 
average  daily  cost  is  placed  at  1.50  crowns  for  a  man  and  2.50  crowns  for 
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a  horse,  that  is  4  crowns  for  a  man  and  horse.  These  figures  must  be  remem.- 
bered  when  the  data  we  have  reproduced  as  to  the  earnings  of  forest  la- 
bourers in  the  various  districts  and  enterprises  are  estimated. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  housing  accomodation  because  the 
enquiry  was  provoked  by  complaints  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  forest 
labourers  were  lodged  and  the  frequent  defectiveness  and  inadequacy  of 
the  temporary  forest  huts. 

The  labourers  of  course  endeavour  to  live  at  home  as  much  as  they  can. 
Failing  this  possibility  they  use  any  space  available  in  the  farms  and  houses 
of  tenants  and  in  shepherds'  cottages^  and  if  these  do  not  sufiicemore  or 
less  temporary  huts  have  to  be  built  for  them.  Of  all  the  labourers  employed 
on  the  forest  holdings  investigated,  37.1  percent,  were  lodged  on  farms,  5.6 
per  cent,  in  cottages  and  57.3  per  cent  in  forest  huts.  They  were  most  fre- 
quently lodged  in  the  houses  of  inhabitants  in  the  departments  of  Varm- 
land,  Gavleborg  and  Vasternorrland ;  in  the  other  four  departments  they 
were  mainly  accomodated  in  forest  huts.  They  were  lodged  in  cottages  in 
any  large  proportion  only  in  the  departments  of  Kopparberg  and  Jamtland. 
Labourers  lodged  in  farms  and  cottages  lived  far  further  from  their  work 
than  those  inhabiting  the  huts,  which  in  a  third  of  the  cases  were  situated 
at  the  place  of  work. 

Detailed  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  accommodation  of  1,512 
of  the  3,103  forest  labourers  lodged  on  farms.  They  shared  with  773  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  farms  447  rooms  of  which  390  were  dwelling-rooms 
and  kitchens  and  57  wash-houses  and  similar  offices.  The  rooms  varied 
in  size  but  the  average  floor  area  was  22.1  square  metres  (i)  and  the  average 
cubic  area  52 . 2  cubic  metres  (2) .  All  the  lodgings  were  provided  with  windows 
and  fireplaces,  generally  an  open  fireplace  or  a  kitchen  stove.  As  regarded 
sleeping  accommodation  there  were  generally  beds  or  recesses  taking  the 
place  of  beds,  but  in  ten  cases  there  were  not  enough  beds  and  the  workmen 
had  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  As  regarded  the  quality  of  the  lodgings  13.3  per 
cent,  of  the  rooms  in  dwelUng  houses  were  characterized  as  draughty,  10 
per  cent,  as  cold,  1.3  per  cent,  as  damp  and  1.5  per  cent,  as  smoky.  Of  the 
lodgings  in  outhouses  the  following  far  larger  percentages  had  the  same  re- 
spective defects:  36.8,  42.1,  1.8  and  3.5.  On  an  average  five  persons  were 
lodged  in  one  room  which  meant  much  crowding.  The  average  floor 
area  for  each  person  was  5.6  square  metres,  the  average  cubic  area 
13.5  cubic  metres.  In  the  case  of  only  5.9  per  cent  of  the  workmen  thus 
lodged  the  cubic  area  enjoyed  by  each  was  more  than  20  cubic  metres ; 
in  the  case  of  32.5  per  cent,  it  was  between  10  and  20  cubic  metres  ;  and  61.6 
per  cent,  must  therefore  be  considered  to  have  been  lodged  in  extremely 
overcrowded  rooms. 

The  shepherds'  cottages  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  other  cottages 
in  their  respective  districts  ;  but  they  are  older  and  have  smaller  rooms  and 
more  primitive  arrangements,  and  above  all  they  are  built  not  for  the  win- 


(i)  I  square  metre  =  1.196  square  yurds. 
(2)  z  cubic  metre  =  1.308  cubic  yards. 
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ter  but  for  summer.  In  these  huts  471  forest  labourers  were  lodged  in 
eighty  rooms,  of  seventy  five  of  which  we  have  descriptions.  All  the  huts 
had  windows  and  generally  they  were  heated  by  open  fireplaces.  As  sleep- 
ing accomodation  there  were  usually  recesses  or  beds,  but  in  twenty-one 
rooms  there  was  only  a  common  camping  place.  Draughts  were  a  subject 
of  complaint  in  53.3  per  cent,  of  the  rooms,  cold  in  46.7  per  cent.,  damp  in 
5.3  per  cent  and  smoke  in  2.7  per  cent.  The  percentages  are  much  higher 
than  in  the  case  of  the  farms.  On  an  average  six  persons  slept  in  one 
room  which  meant  that  they  were  very  closely  packed.  Each  person  en- 
joyed on  an  average  3.3  square  metres  of  floor  space  and  6.9  cubic  metres 
of  air  .Only  0.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  workmen  so  lodged  enjoyed  20  cubic 
metres  or  more  of  air  and  7.5  per  cent,  from  10  to  20  cubic  metres.  For  the 
others,  that  is  92.3  per  cent.,  the  allowance  of  air  was  less  than  10  cubic  me- 
tres a  head,  and  therefore  there  was  incontestable  overcrowding. 

As  regards  the  temporary  forest  huts  they  are  of  many  types  determined 
by  the  various  needs  of  forest  labour  and  local  custom.  Behind  these  lo- 
cal variations  several  principal  types  can  be  discerned.  The  eldpall  or  fire 
hut  is  a  wooden  hut  with  a  roof  sloping  to  a  central  pitch  which  has  in  the 
middle  of  its  room  an  open  hearth  {eldpalJ),  a  sort  of  rectangular  box  made 
of  tree-trunks  and  furnished  with  sand  and  earth,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  common  camping  places.  The  chimney-hut  is  a  charcoalburner's 
hut  for  from  two  to  four  men  and  has  long,  sloping  walls,  covered  with  earth 
or  other  substance,  a  stone  or  brick  chimney  at  one  end,  and  one  or  two  camp- 
ing places  beside  the  walls  ;  or  in  some  cases  it  has  straight  walls,  and  a  big 
fireplace  against  one  wall  or  in  a  corner,  which  therefore  draws  better  than 
the  fireplaces  of  fire  huts.  Of  the  521 .  forest  huts  inhabited  when  the  local 
enquiries  were  made  52.2  per  cent,  were  fire-huts  and  47.8  per  cent,  chim- 
ney-huts. Of  the  4,821  laboiurers  lodged  in  huts  67.8  per  cent,  and  32.2 
per  cent.,  respectively,  dwelt,  in  huts  of  the  two  types,  the  greater  percen- 
tage inhabiting  the  fire  huts  because  each  of  these  housed  on  an  average 
twelve  persons,  while  the  average  chimney-hut,  which  was  only  half  as  large, 
housed  only  half  as  many. 

Such  temporary  dwellings  as  the  forest  huts,  intended  to  be  used 
only  for  a  short  time,  were  usually  more  or  less  good  or  bad  according 
to  the  period  at  which  they  were  built.  Three  hundred  and  three  or  58.2 
per  cent,  of  them  were  old,  dating  from  the  time  of  earUer  tree-feUings, 
and  had  hardly  been  brought  into  a  habitable  state,  while  218  or  41.8  per 
cent,  had  been  built  for  the  tree-felHng  of  the  current  year. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  only  26.1  per  cent,  of  these  new  huts  had  been 
built  in  stunmer  —  73.9  per  cent,  in  winter  — ,  although  if  building  be  begun 
after  the  soil  is  frozen  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  warm  dwelHngs  which 
are  not  draughty.  The  building  of  forest  huts  in  winter  is  generally,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  departments,  not  undertaken  by  an  owner  on  his  own 
soil ;  but  follows  on  the  annual  sales  of  standing  timber  by  the  State  at  the 
end  of  the  autumn.  Complaints  on  this  subject  have  not  been  barren  of 
results  ;  and  steps  have  recently  been  taken  to  time  the  sales  so  that  they  al- 
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low  the  preliminary  work  necessary  to  the  exploitation  of  forests  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  propitious  season. 

Half  the  new  huts  had  been  built  by  the  owners  of  the  forests  or  the 
trees;  half  by  the  workmen  themselves,  'with  or  without  compensation.  Huts 
built  by  employers  are  generally  very  superior  to  those  which  the  labourers 
have  been  able  to  make  for  themselves.  A  mistaken  economy  has  caused 
the  latter  to  be  constructed  as  cheaply  and  quickly  as  possible,  regardless 
of  considerations  of  hygiene.  A  fire-hut  is  said  usually  to*cost  lOO  crowns 
in  addition  to  the  wood  used  for  it,  and  the  httle  chimney-huts  of  the 
charcoalburners'  type  only  half  as  much.  The  cost  of  the  larger  and 
better  equipped  huts  is  sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  Tcrowns  or  even 
more. 

Most  of  the  huts  examined  were  built  of  dead  and  dry  pinewood,  but 
green  wood  had  been  used  to  build  quite  a  third  of  them,  either  wholly 
or  partially.  The  roofs  were  made  of  split  trunks  or  boards,  a  layer  of 
mud  or  other  substance  being  inserted  to  conserve  the  heat,  and  the  whole 
being  in  most  cases  crowned  by  a  sloping  roof,  off  which  the  water  ran, 
made  of  split  trunks,  boards,  shingles,  tarred  cardboard,  birch  bark  or  si- 
milar material.  The  floor  was  generally  of  beaten  mud,  only  about  a  fifth 
of  the  huts,  and  those  generally  chimney-huts,  having  wood  floors.  A  third 
of  the  huts  had  no  window,  the  others  a  sort  of  skylight  a  few  inches  square. 
We  have  alread  mentioned  the  fireplaces.  As  sleeping  accommodation 
three  fourths  of  the  huts  had  common  camping  places  while  in  the  others 
there  were  beds  or  box-beds. 

As  regards  the  general  conclusions  made  by  the  local  investigators 
as  to  the  huts  they  examined,  the  fire-huts,  with  their  central  fireplaces,  their 
large  outlets  for  smoke  and  other  openings,  were  found  to  be  more  defective 
than  the  more  compact  chimney-huts.  Of  huts  of  the  former  type  62.1 
per  cent,  were  called  draughty,  47.1  percent,  cold,. 39.7  per  cent,  damp  and 
54.8  per  cent,  smoky ;  while  among  huts  of  the  latter  type  these  percentages 
were,  respectively,  37.8,  25.7,  25.3  and  28.9. 

The  ground  area  of  one  of  these  forest  huts  is  on  an  average  that  of 
one  inhabited  room  —  22.9  square  metres ;  but  since  the  roof  is  lower  the 
cubic  area  is  proportionatelv  small,  averaging  42.9  cubic  metres.  Since 
most  of  the  forest  huts  were  built  and  equipped  exactly  to  meet  determined 
needs  the  numberof  their  inhabitants  is  less  variable  but  also  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  farm  lodgings.  If  all  the  huts  be  taken  together  the  ave- 
rage ground  area  for  one  person  is  found  to  be  2.8  square  metres,  the 
cubic  area  5.4  cubic  metres.  The  average  grotmd  area  for  one  person  is  2.8 
square  metres  in  the  fire-huts,  considered  separately,  3.1  square  metres  in 
the  chimney-huts,  while  the  average  cubic  area  is  5  cubic  metres  in  the 
fire-huts  and  5.8  cubic  metres  in  the  chimney-huts,  overcrowding  being 
thus  most  acute  in  the  fire-huts.  In  huts  of  Ijoth  kinds  the  space  allotted 
to  one  person  is  very  inferior  to  the  minimum  generally  considered  hy- 
gienically  necessary.  However  exigencies  in  the  matter  of  cubic  area  can 
and  should  be  different  and  considerably  less  when  there  is  question  not 
of  closed  rooms  but  of  temporary  and  scattered  dwellings,  having  many  di- 
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rect  outlets  to  the  open  air.  Y,et  even  if  the  huts  be  judged  as  temporary 
lodgings  and  with  due  regard  to  the  special  conditions  of  forest  life,  a  large 
number  of  those  at  present  existing  must  be  held  to  be  decidedly  inadequate 
and  a  larger  number  to  be  extremely  overcrowded. 


§  2.  Timber  floating. 

When  in  spring  the  workmen  employed  on  the  winter  tree-felUng  are 
distributed  over  different  branches  of  labour,  about  a  tenth  of  their  number 
seize  the  opportunity  for  work  offered  by  timber-floating,  which  industry 
is  generally  managed  in  this  country,  technically  and  economically,  not  by 
the  private  owners  of  woods  but  by  timber  floating  societies  formed  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules.  The  work  is  one  which  needs  much  strength  and  endu- 
rance, and  it  is  therefore  the  young  foresters  who  become  floaters.  Conse- 
quently a  relatively  large  number  of  the  floaters  belong  to  the  class  of  la- 
bourers ;  while  in  the  class  of  forester  landowners  and  leaseholders  not  the 
heads  of  families  but  their  sons  and  other  relatives,  who  are  not  absolutely 
needed  for  agriculture  in  the  floating  season,  engage  on  the  work. 

The  conditions  of  timber-floating  are  characterized,  like  those  of  forest 
exploitation,  by  the  independence  and  responsibihty  of  the  labourers,  or 
rather  of  the  working  gangs,  as  a  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  work- 
men and  the  scattered  and  changing  places  of  work.  These  circumstances 
determine  the  character  of  the  labour  contracts  customary  in  the  case  of 
timber  floating.  They  are  usually  contracts  for  piece-work  concluded  with  a 
land-owning  cultivator  or  a  leaseholder  living  near  the  stream  of  water,  or 
with  some  other  person  accustomed  to  the  local  timber-floating.  The  con- 
tractor undertakes  to  ensure  the  floating  of  the  wood  in  a  certain  district, 
he  employs  his  servants  and  neighbours  or  engages  additional  labour  for  the 
purpose.  These  contracts  are  also  concluded  with  gangs  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  workmen  who  assume  collective  responsibility  for  the  work 
which  they  do  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman  chosen  by  themselves. 

On  the  streams  and  the  affluents  the  work  generally  lasts  about  four 
weeks,  from  the  middle  or  end  of  May  to  St.  John's  day.  On  the  large  rivers 
the  season  is  longer,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  along  the  whole  course 
of  a  river  :  in  the  lower  reaches  the  larger  quantity  of  floated  timber  leng- 
thens it,  so  that  near  the  mouth,  especially  near  the  barriers  where  sorting 
takes  places,  it  often  lasts  throughout  the  summer.  An  average  working 
day  lasts  12.4  hours  on  the  smaller  streams,  11.7  hours  on  the  large  rivers ; 
but  these  averages  are  highly  abstract  for  the  work  is  most  irregular.  Some-  ' 
times  the  floaters  merely  supervise;  sometimes  even,  for  days  together, 
they  are  quite  idle;  but  at  other  times  their  working  capacity  is  taxed  to 
its  utmost  physical  limits,  on  occasion  for  several  days  and  nights  on  end. 

Although  timber-floating  is  mainly  piece-work  the  wages  and  earnings 
of  those  engaged  on  it  are  far  less  easy  to  discover  than  the  earnings  of  the 
other  forest  labourers.  The  regular  average  daily  wages  of  timber-floaters 
in  the  different  departments  appear  from  the  following  table  : 
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Average  Daily   Wages  in  Crowns. 

Depart-    Depart-    Depart-    Depart-    Depart-    Depart-  Depart- 
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2.00 

3.83 
4.00 

3.71 
3.78 

4.54 
4.00 

4.02 
4-30 

4.37 
3.72 

4.63 
4.17 

4.14 
3.94 

Chief  rivers 

.          3.16 

Food  is  provided  and  prepared  during  the  timber-floating  season  as  dur- 
ing the  winter  forestry  season,  certain  modifications  arising  naturally  out 
of  the  difference  of  conditions,  place  and  time  of  year. 

The  question  of  lodgings  during  the  spring  timber-floating  on  the  streams 
and  their  affluents  presents  the  greatest  difficulties.  Especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  zone  of  enquiry  atmospheric  conditions  are  still  severe,  the  tem- 
perature is  near  zero  (Fahrenheit)  and  there  are  even  falls  of  snow,  and  dwell- 
ing houses  are  rare  in  these  districts.  Often  the  men  are  obliged  to  pass  their 
hours  of  rest  in  the  open  air  beside  a  fire,  beneath  a  temporary  roof  or  a  boat 
turned  upside  down  or  with  nothing  to  shelter  them  against  the  rain  except 
a  reindeerskin,  a  bed  of  pine  branches  or  something  else  of  the  sort.  When 
timber-floating  reaches  the  chief  rivers  there  is  a  notable  improvement  in 
the  conditions  in  which  labourers  are  lodged.  As  we  have  already  said  a 
large  umber  of  them  live  at  home,  but  even  the  others  find  good  lodgings, 
the  custom  being  to  travel  with  the  floated  timber  until  some  farm  is 
found.  Where  the  floating  routes  pass  through  sparsely  populated  forest 
regions  the  timber  floating  societies  have,  especially  of  late  years,  spent 
much  trouble  iand  money  in  establishing  the  lodging  accommodation  which 
is  as  necessary  to  the  profit  of  the  enterprise  as  the  workmen  themselves. 
Generally  the  different  types  of  forest  huts  have  been  taken  as  models ; 
but  as  the  floaters'  huts  are  intended  for  more  permanent  annual  use  than 
the  foresters'  huts  they  are  generally  built  more  solidly,  with  higher  roofs 
and  larger  windows. 


§  3.  Charcoal  Burning. 

As  well  as  the  exploitation  of  forests  and  timber-floating,  charcoal- 
burning  is  from  the  economic  and  social  point  of  view  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant forest  industries.  The  report  deals  however  only  in  passing  with 
that  production  of  charcoal  which  has  for  long  been  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant elements  in  intensive  forest  exploitation  in  the  factory  regions.  It 
is  more  closely  concerned  with  the  charcoal-burning  in  forests  which  large- 
ly conforms  to  the  system  of  extensive  forest  economy  still  followed  in 
the  north  of  Sweden.  This  forest  industry  aims  at  utilizing  the  tree-tops 
and  other  remains  after  the  trunks  have  been  cut  up,  and  above  all  the  large 
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quantity  of  dead  trees,  standing  or  fallen,  which  cover  large  areas  in  the  fo- 
rests of  Norrland. 

The  employer  in  the  case  of  charcoal-burning  of  this  type  in  the  forests 
is  generally  a  firm  owning  a  sawmill,  a  charcoal  company  or  some  indivi- 
dual —  a  cultivator  landowner,  a  leaseholder  or  a  rural  tradesman  who  trades 
in  charcoal  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  certain  districts,  especially  in 
Upper  Norrland,  charcoal  production  is  undertaken  as  a  domestic  industry 
by  labourers  and  small  cultivators  who  buy  dead  wood  and  other  waste 
in  the  State  forests,  cut  it  up,  burn  it,  and  sell  the  charcoal  to  traders  or 
to  ironworks  directly. 

Small  cultivators  as  well  as  landless  workmen  take  part  in  the  char- 
coal-burning in  the  forests.  The  proportion  in  which  the  different  social 
groups  are  represented  in  the  industry  appears  from  the  following  figures  : 
of  151  workmen  employed  in  ten  charcoal-burning  yards  which  were  the 
object  of  an  especial  enquiry,  sixty-seven  belonged  to  the  landowners' 
dass,  eight  to  that  of  the  leaseholders,  seventy-six  to  that  of  the  labourers. 
The  chief  group  of  labourers  employed  on  charcoal-burning  is  that  of  the 
charcoal-burners ,  each  of  whom  usually  contracts  to  manufacture  a  fixed 
quantity  of  charcoal  for  a  fixed  payment.  Where  charcoal  is  manufactured 
in  the  forests  by  a  more  or  less  primitive  method  the  charcoal-burners  cut 
the  wood  for  themselves  and  with  their  own  or  with  hired  horses  transport 
it  to  the  stacks,  whence  they  .also  transport  the  charcoal,  when  it  is  ready, 
to  the  loadii^  places.  Where  the  technique  of  charcoal-burning  is  more  ad- 
vanced the  charcoal  biurners  generally  engage  special  carters,  woodcutters 
and  other  workmen  whom  they  pay  themselves  and  who  should  be  consid- 
ered as  being  in  some  degree  their  assistants. 

The  charcoal-burning  season  ordinarily  lasts  about  six  months  in  the  \ 
forests  of  Norrland.  It  was  sufficiently  difficult  to  obtain  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  the  length  of  the  working  day,  but  as  far  as  cutting  and  transport- 
ing the  wood,  setting  up  the  stacks  and  transporting  the  charcoal  are  con- 
cerned, the  work  generally  coincides  with  that  of  exploiting  the  forests 
as  we  have  described  it.  When  however  charcoal  burning  is  in  progress 
the  work  is  more  irregular,  for  at  certain  times  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  \ 
stacks  night  and  day.  On  these  occasions  Sunday  work  is  inevitable,  but 
it  is  always  exceptional. 

As  regards  pay,  the  workmen  employed  on  charcoal-burning  generally 
earn  from  three  to  four  crowns  a  day,  approximately,  and  the  carters  about  v 
twice  as  much  for  the  work  of  a  man  and  his  horse.  On  the  whole  charcoal- 
burning  in  the  forests  seems  to  be  a  little  less  profitable  to  the  workmen  than 
tree-felling,  especially  where  natural  conditions  are  not  very  favourable, 
and  where  the  industry  is  relatively  new  and  the  population  not  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  process  of  making  charcoal.  The  work  is  however  sufficient- 
ly sought  after ;  a  circumstance  explained  by  the  fact  that  for  reasons  of 
transport  it  is  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  means  of  communication, 
namely  the  district  within  one  or  two  Swedish  miles  of  a  railway  station, 
and  the  workmen  usually  live  at  home  or  in  the  vicinity  and  are  employed 
on  agricultural  labour  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
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.  Consequently  provisioning  is  less  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  workers 
employed  on  forest  exploitation.  Qn  the  other  hand  an  almost  greater 
number  of  special  temporary  dwellings  are  needed,  for  workmen  employed 
on  charcoal-burning  prefer  to  live  in  huts,  even  if  they  work  near  their  homes. 
Of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  investigated  charcoal-burning  yards 
only  1 1. 3  per  cent,  lived  at  home,  the  other  88.7  per  cent,  living  in  especially 
built  huts.  The  reasons  for  this  circumstance  are  first  the  very  dirty 
nature  of  the  charcoal-burning  work  and  the  fact  that  the  workmen  do 
not  wish  to  dirty  their  own  homes,  and  secondly  the  constant  watching 
which  the  stacks  need  during  a  large  part  of  the  charcoal-burning  period. 

The  huts  inspected  were  generally  of  the  type  already  described,  and 
all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  construction  of  the  forest  chimney-huts 
applies  to  them.  Generally  the  charcoal-burners'  huts  were  no  larger  than 
the  forest  chimney-huts,  their  floor  area  averaging  14.4  square  metres 
and  their  cubic  area  29.2  cubic  metres.  The  average  floor  area  for  one  per- 
son was  4  square  metres,  the  average  cubic  area  6.8  cubic  metres  :  that  is 
tosay  that  the  density  of  population  was  less  than  in  the  huts  of  the  forest 
exploitation  enterprises. 


§  4.  Seasonal  and  constant  labour  in  the  forest  industry. 

Forest  cultivation  and  timber-floating  in  the  sprii^;  trench  digging, 
tree  marking  and  woodcutting  for  charcoal  and  for  paper  pulp  in  summer ; 
charcoal-burning  and  tree-felling  in  autumn  and  winter  —  such  are  the  labours 
offered  by  the  forest  industry  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  those  on  which 
the  labourers  are  in  turn  employed  during  the  year.  The  proportion  of 
work  varies  however  very  much  in  the  different  branches  of  the  forest 
industry,  so  that  the  foresters  are  obliged,  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  to  pass 
at  certain  times  into  other  industries,  such  as  agriculture,  sawing,  boat 
loading,  roadmaking,  canalization,  etc.  These  changes  are  not  unaccom- 
panied by  notable  losses  of  time  and  by  difficulties,  as  is  proved  by  the  pe- 
riods of  unemployment  from  which  foresters  are  liable  to  suffer  unless  they 
are  also  agriculturists,  especially  in  spring  when  the  winter  season  is  over 
and  the  autumn  labours  have  not  yet  been  resumed.  During  these  times 
of  unemplo>Tnent  the  workmen  totally  exhaust  any  savings  they  may  have 
and  are  even  forced  to  run  into  debt.  This  circumstance,  added  to  a  lack 
of  thrift  and  economy,  chiefly  explains  the  contrast  often  noticed  between 
the  earnings  of  foresters,  which  are  often  considerable,  and  their  bad  eco- 
nomic situation.  This  is  not  however  the  only  consequence  of  the  periods 
of  unemployment :  reaction  is  in  some  degree  natural  after  the  privations 
of  forest  life,  and  unemployment  gives  a  free  field  to  the  temptation  which 
is  irresistible,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  bachelor  labourers,  to  spend 
savings  on  drink  or  other  similar  pleasures,  to  the  detriment  of  moral  and 
physical  wellbeing. 

Among  the  principal  methods  which  might  remove  the  causes  of  imem- 
ployment  there  is  on  the  one  hand  the  development  of  employment  bureaux. 
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on  the  other  the  more  frequent  engagement  of  foresters,  to  fill  fixed  posts 
for  a  whole  year  or  its  greater  part,  who  would  be  permanently  connected 
with  public  or  private  administrations. 

This  question  forms  the  subject  of  an  especial  study  based  on  the  condi- 
tions discovered  in  certain  domains  in  which  the  different  systems  of  fo- 
rest economy  are  typically  represented.  In  domains  in  which  there  was 
intensive  forestry  hardly  more  than  a  third  of  the  workmen  could  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  permanent  employment ;  all  the  others  were  giving  casual 
assistance.  None  the  less  the  work  of  exploitation  depended  chiefly  on 
the  permanent  employees,  who  supplied  two  thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
working  days  and  earned  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  wages.  On 
an  average  each  permament  workmen  had  supplied  during  the  year  of  the 
enquiry  177  days  of  work  and  earned  637  crowns,  while  for  casual  labourers 
the  corresponding  averages  were  52  days  of  work  and  167  crowns.  Where 
forestry  is  on  the  extensive  rather  than  the  intensive  system  the  permanent 
employees  —  keepers  and  others  —  formed  only  a  framework  of  superin- 
tendents which  was  filled  during  the  season  by  a  number  of  casual  workmen, 
temporarily  engaged. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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Part  I :  Co-operation  and  Association 


SPAIN. 

THE  FIRvST  CO-OPERATIVE  CHEESE  FACTORY. 


sources; 


I,A  QuESEKfA  MANCHixiA,  I,a  induslfia  |»eciiaria  {The  Making  oj  Manckego  Cheese.  The  Live 
Stoch  Industry).  Organ  of  the  General  Association  of  Ganaderos  (General  Association  of 
Stock  Breeders),  i8th  year,  no.  544,  Bladrid,  20  February  1917. 


§  I.  Antecedents. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (i),  in  speaking  of  co-operation  in  Spanish 
agriculture,  the  first  attempt  in  Spain  to  treat  milk  co-operatively,  made 
by  the  society  called  Queseria  Manchega,  which  was  founded  at  Infantes  in 
the  province  of  Ciudad  Real.  This  society  is  concerned  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  cheese  perhaps  most  characteristically  Spanish,  the  manchego 
made  from  sheep's  milk. 

The  Queseria  Manchega  is  the  first  co-operative  society  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese  in  Spain.  It  owes  its  foundation  to  the  campaign  in  fa- 
vour of  dairy  industries  undertaken  by  the  AsociaciSn  general  de  Ganaderos. 
A  technical  teacher  of  this  association  happened  to  be  in  the  district  of 
Infantes,  undertook  studies  and  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lo- 
cal cheese,  and  pointed  out  to  the  sheep  farmers  the  advantages  they  would 
derive  from  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  society  which  would  improve 
their  processes,  make  their  product  more  uniform  and  lessen  their  costs  of 
manufactiure.  The  idea  had  no  sooner  been  started  than  they  received 
it  favourably,  and  after  a  time  of  indecision,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
question,  they  decided  to  put  the  plan  into  practice.  They  then  undertook 
the  work  necessary  to  the  installation  of  the  factory  and  the  formation  of 
its  staff,  relying  above  all  on  the  support  of  the  Asociacidn  de  Ganaderos. 

The  founders  of  this  co-operative  society  had  to  conquer  initial  diffi- 
culties of  every  description,  a  fact  which  is  comprehensible  if  it  be  re- 
niembered  that  the  establishment  of  a  business  of  a  kind  entirely  novel  in 

(1)  Jnternationat  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  March  and  May  191 5. 
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Spain  was  in  question,  and  that  it  was  impossible  merely  to  imitate  similar 
enterprises  in  other  countries  from  which  the  Spanish  districts  were 
distinguished  by  their  partiailar  conditions.  Infantes  lies  moreover  in  La 
Mancha,  without  doubt  the  most  individualized  and  the  least  social  r^on 
in  Spain.  The  obstacles  encountered  were  not  only  technical  but  also  social. 

Among  such  social  diflSculties,  side  by  side  with  those  of  them  which 
were  purely  psychological,  were  some  based  on  economic  interests.  In 
fact  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  innovation  emanated  from  the  master 
shepherds  of  the  sheep  farmer  members  of  the  society.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  previously  each  master  shepherd  had  made  the  cheese  derived  from 
his  flock,  receiving  certain  indemnities  at  the  period  of  manufacture,  that 
he  was  the  middleman  for  the  sale  of  the  skim  milk,  and  finally  that  he 
enjoyed  the  enormous  advantage  of  being  able  to  instal  all  his  family  on 
the  farm,  on  the  pretext  that  they  helped  in  the  manufacture,  and  they  thus 
were  able  to  dispose  of  abundant  cheese,  milk,  cream  etc.  The  co-operative 
society  eventually  solved  these  problems  without  prejudice  to  the  interests 
of  shepherds  or  employers,  either  by  employing  the  shepherds,  as  we  shall 
see,  on  the  processes  of  manufacture,  or  by  suffering  them  to  sell  and  derive 
profit  from  the  skim  milk,  to  provide  wood  and  water  for  the  factory,  to 
transport  the  cheese  to  the  railwa5rs  or  to  pack  it. 

It  was  also  no  easy  matter  to  accustom  the  cheesemakers  to  the  new 
processes  of  manufacture,  to  cause  them  to  observe  standards  of  clean- 
liness and  order  previoulsy  unknown,  and,  above  all,  to  teach  them  to  treat 
large  quantities  of  milk  at  one  time.  Finally  however  all  these  di£Sculties 
were  met  by  the  enthusiasm  and  conviction  of  the  sheep  farmers,  whose 
numbers  have  continually  increased  as  a  consequence  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  society. 


§  2.  The  working  of  the  co-operative  society. 

We  have  no  data  as  to  the  organization  of  this  society,  and  therefore, 
before  we  give  an  account  of  its  activity,  we  will  merely  indicate  how  it  has 
worked. 

Two  problems  had  to  be  solved  before  it  could  become  active,  that 
of  the  staff  and  that  of  the  distribution  of  expenses  and  profits.  The  first 
of  these  was  undoubtedly  the  more  complicated,  for  owing  to  the  system  of 
sheep  farming  locally  prevalent,  as  we  shall  see,  cheesemaking  lasts  only 
for  from  eight-five  to  eighty-eight  days  ;  and  it  is  therefore  naturally  impos- 
sible to  employ  workpeople  exclusively  on  this  industry  since  they  would 
thus  be  idle  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  problem  is  solved  by  appoint- 
ing as  master  cheesemaker  one  of  the  shepherds  in  the  employ  of  the  mem- 
bers and  others  as  assistant  cheesemakers,  the  chosen  men  always  haxnng 
special  skill  in  the  trade.  The  factory  pays  these  employees  during  the 
cheesemaking  season,  providing  substitutes  to  do  their  ordinary  work  as 
shepherds. 
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The  costs  of  installation  are  distributed  in  equal  shares  among  the  mem* 
bers.  ■  Ten  per  cent,  of  their  amount  is  annually  deducted  from  the  society's 
profits  and  distributed  among  the  members  as  interest  and  redemption 
quota  on  the  capital  of  installatiop.  The  remaining  profits  are  distributed 
among  them  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk  each  of  them  has  supplied 
during  the  cheesemaking  season. 

The  following  are  the  only  figures  we  have  as  to  the  quantities  of  milk 
supplied  by  the  members,  and  refer  to  1914. 


Members 


No.  of  days 

during 

which  they 

supplied  milk 


Quantity  of  milk  in  IdJogrammes  (x) 


Total 


Daily  average 


Daily 
maximum 


Daily 

minium  tn 


No.  I.   ...    . 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.   5 

Total 


67 
60 

88 

87 
76 


23,709 

12,846 

15,003 

7,338 

6,i68 


334 
214 
170 

84 
81 


526 
262 
259 
114 

105 


88 


65,064 


739 


1,190 


204 

loi 

49 

32 

31 


49 


(i)  1  kUogramme  =  2.2  lbs. 


The  members  are  obliged  to  deliver  perfectly  strained  milk  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  factory  in  vessels  of  tinned  iron,  quite  full  and  hermetically  sealed. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  the  milk  by  the  addition  of  water 
or  other  substances  it  is  analysed  on  its  arrival  at  the  factory.  For  its 
transport  the  members  have  adopted  a  system  of  special  carts  furnished 
with  awnings  and  so  made  that  the  vessels  are  exposed  neither  to  the  sun 
nor  to  rain. 

For  the  installation  of  the  factory  the  premises  formerly  used  for  cheese- 
making  by  a  member  were  chosen  and  were  suitably  transformed  and  en- 
larged. The  factory  now  occupies  a  fine  two-storied  building  covering  an 
area  of  300  square  metres  (2).  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  reception  room, 
the  depot,  two  large  rooms  used  as  warehouses,  two  others  used  as  factories, 
one  for  the  boiler  and  stove,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  cheesemakers.  On 
the  upper  story  there  are  warehouses  in  which  as  many  as  5,000  cheeses 
can  be  stored  and  which  have  all  the  conditions  taught  by  science  and  expe- 
rience to  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  manchego  cheese. 

The  disposition  of  the  cheeses,  the  accommodation,  the  ventilation  and 
the  economy  realized  make  these  premises  a  true  model  for  establishments 
of  their  kind. 


(2)  I  square  metre  —  1.196  square  yards. 
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*  §  3.  RESUI.TS  OBTAINED. 

The  following  are  some  data  which  resume  the  activity  of  the  co-opera- 
tive society  during  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation. 

No.  of  days  Qwuittty 

Year                                                for  which  of  milk  treated  Frofita  realised 

the  Maaon  lasted                    ~  — 

—                                                       —                        kOogramiiies  pesetas  (z) 

1914 S8  65,064  22,585 

I915 87  67,132  24,751 

1916 8r  51,262  23,300 

These  figures  need  some  explanation.  K  the  cheesemaking  industry 
be  always  highly  subject  to  variation  it  is  so  especially  when  the  animals 
furnishing  the  milk  which  is  its  material  are  not  stalled,  for  milk  production 
is  then  intimately  connected  with  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  pastures  on 
which  they  graze.  The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  milk  treated  from  one 
to  another  of  the  three  years  considered  should  not  cause  surprise. 

Cheese  is  made  in  Infantes  in  the  spring,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  1915  there  was  an  early  and  productive  spring,  whereas  that  of 
1916  was  late  and  little  productive. 

The  difference  in  the  prices  realized  is  similarly  explained,  being  partly 
due  to  the  varjdng  price  of  the  cheese  from  one  year  to  another.  The 
co-operative  society  declares  that  the  fact  that  the  business  had  entered 
into  a  regular  course  of  working  contributed  to  the  increase  in  individual 
returns  obtained  in  1916. 

A  fact  which  must  at  first  sight  cause  surprise  is  that  the  manufactur- 
ing season  of  the  Qi4eseria  Manchega  should  last  only  from  eighty-one  to 
eighty-eight  days.  This  is  due  to  local  conditions  of  vegetation  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  changing  local  customs  in  the  matter  of  sheep  farming. 
In  order  to  lengthen  the  season  and  make  a  larger  quantity  of  cheese  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  lambs  soon  after  their  birth  and  give 
fresh  and  abundant  food  to  the  ewes  in  order  that  they  might  yield  milk 
for  as  long  as  possible.  This  is  at  present  impossible  in  this  district  where 
the  winter  is  long  and  unproductive  and  the  spring  very  productive,  so 
that  the  farmers  keep  the  lambs  in  order  to  use  the  abundant  pasturage. 
It  is  therefore  only  when  the  lambs  can  live  without  their  mothers,  that  is 
in  spring,  that  the  ewes  are  milked  for  the  purpose  of  cheesemaking,  the 
practice  being  continued  until  the  great  heat  of  July  begins  to  bum  the 
fields.  The  position  could  certainly  be  modified  by  the  intensive  culti- 
vation of  forage  plants  and  the  stalling  of  the  sheep,  but  this  presupposes 
a  complete  change  in  the  local  system  of  sheep  farming,  which  could  be 
accomplished  only  after  long  study  on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 


(i)  I  peseta  =  u  %  d.  at  par. 
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It  is  calculated  that  the  flocks  belonging  to  members  of  the  Queseria 
Manchega  comprise  6,000  ewes.  As  regards  their  yield  it  should  be  noted 
that,  as  is  seen  by  the  table  referring  to  the  season  of  1914,  the  members 
do  not  all  contribute  milk  on  every  day  for  which  the  factory  works. 

It  may  be  said,  to  sum  up,  that  the  Queseria  Manchego  has  attained 
to  extremely  satisfactory  results.  Since  a  first  attempt  at  co-operative 
manufacture  is  in  question,  and  since  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
its  products  owing  to  their  superiority  over  others  of  the  same  kind,  we 
may  hope  that  farmers  in  other  parts  of  Spain  will  follow  the  example  which 
has  been  set  them,  to  their  own  advantage,  that  of  the  industry  and  that 
of  stock  farming. 

Already  we  can  cite  two  other  co-operative  societies,  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Asociacion  general  de  Ganadoros  for  the  exploitation  of 
dairy  industries.  They  are  the  Cooperaiiva  Lacianiega  for  buttermaking 
at  Villablino  in  Leon,  and  the  Lecheria  coo-perativa  established  at  Saragossa 
for  the  sale  of  milk  bv  the  local  Casa  de  Ganaderos. 
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ITALY. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN 
ITALY  ACCORDING  TO  RECENT  STATISTICAL  DATA  AS  TO 
THE  "  LEGA  NAZION.\LE  DELLE  COOPERATIVE  ". 

SPURGE: 
ANN0AKIO  STATQTICO  I916  DELLE  30CIBTA  COOPERATIVE  ESISTENTI  IN  lTALIA«  BSCLUSE  QUELLE 

CHE  HANNO  PER  scopo  PRINCIPALS  l'esercuio  DEL  CREDiTo  {Statistical  Yearbook  191 6 
of  Co'Operative  Societies  in  Italy t  exclusive  of  such  a%  have  the  affording  of  Credit  as  their 
Chief  Aim).  I^ega  Nazionale  delle  Cooperative  Italiane  {National  League  of  Italian  Co-op- 
erative Societies)  (Milan).  Como,  Tipogmfia  Cooperativa  Comense  « A.  Bari>,  191  ?• 

The  Milanese  National  League  of  Co-operative  Societies  had  already 
in  1903  published  the  first  collection  to  appear  in  Italy  of  general  statistics 
as  to  these  societies.  It  had  the  support  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Commerce  and  the  assistance  of  another  Milanese  society,  the 
Societa  Umanitaria ;  and  the  resultant  collection  was  the  Staiistica  delle 
Society  cooperative  italiane  esistenti  nel  1902  (i).  Recently  the  league 
has  published  a  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Co-operative  Societies  for  1916, 
excluding  credit  societies.  The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  "  place  in 
relief  the  importance  of  the  Italian  co-operative  movement,  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  those  forms  of  co-operation  which  are  recruited  from  the 
humblest  classes  ".  The  book  has  1500  pages  and  is  the  result  of  long 
and  intensified  labour  in  collecting  and  elaborating  data.  It  is  indubi- 
tably the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  which  has  yet  appeared  in  Italy  {2). 
It  comprises :  a)  a  list  of  all   the   existing  co-operative  societies ;  b)  a 

(i)  This  collection  contained  three  statistical  tables  and  an  appendix.  Table  I.  comprised 
2199  societies  and  gave  data  regarding  them  having  reference  to  31  December  1901  and  distri- 
buted in  four  groups  (consumption,  production  and  labour,  credit,  various)  and  according  to 
the  district  in  which  they  were  situated.  Of  these  societies  1714  comprised  567,450  members 
and  owned  a  total  capital  of  74,121,046  liras.  In  Table  II  2199  of  the  same  societies  reap- 
peared ,  distributed  in  twelve  classes  according  to  their  nature  and  the  object  of  their  social 
enterprise.  Table  Til.  gave  322  co-operative  socieries  of  Italians  outside  Italy.  In  an  appen- 
dix there  was  a  list  of  335  co-operative  societies  existing  in  1902,  the  data  as  to  which  arrived 
only  after  the  two  first  table  had  been  drawn  up  and  printed,  lliere  followed  the  enumeration 
of  eighteen  institutions  of  propaganda  and  aid,  such  as  the  Lega  nazionale  and  the  district, 
provincial  and  local  federations,  and  numerous  tables. 

(2)  Other  publications  of  the  same  kind  have  been  printed  by  the  offices  of  the  Direnone 
generate  del  Credito  e  delta  Previdenza  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce, 
One  of  these,  which  appeared  in  1908,  is  a  mere  list,  showing  the  date  at  which  the  co-operative 
societies  were  formed  and  giNdng  information  as  to  their  paid-up  capital.  Another  which  was 
more  complete  appeared  in  1910,  and  the  yearbook  under  review  refers  to  this  in  making  the 
comparisons  by  which  it  places  in  relief  the  progress  of  the  movement  from  1910  to  191 5. 
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collection  of  tables  giving  information  as  to  the  development  of  most  of 
the  co-operative  societies  in  the  sixty-nine  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  as 
regards  each  form  of  co-operation ;  c)  a  collection  of  tables  resuming  the 
situation  for  each  province  and  district  and  thus  giving  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  development  to  which  this  organization  has  attained  in  Italy ; 
d)  as  an  appendix  a  list  of  all  co-operative  societies  entered  in  the  registers 
of  the  existing  prefectorates,  fererations  and  consortia.  We  will  here 
reproduce  the  principal  data  contained  in  this  yearbook. 

§  I.  The  NUMBER  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  KINGDOM 
AND  THEIR  GEOGRAPHICAX,  DISTRIBUTION. 

It  should  first  be  stated  that  the  league's  researches  concerned  the 
following  forms  of  co-operation  :  a)  consumers'  societies  ;  b)  producers'  and 
labour  societies ;  c)  societies  for  the  construction  of  popular  dwellings ; 
d)  agricultural  societies ;  e)  insurance  societies.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
four  of  these  the  aim  was  the  discovery  of  the  following  data  :  i)  date  of 
formation  ;  2)  number  of  members  ;  3)  capital  shares,  subscribed  or  paid-up  ; 
4)  amount  of  the  various  funds,  reserve  and  other  ;  5)  amount  of  business  ; 

6)  profits  ;  7)  losses.  Research  of  this  kind  was  omitted  in  the  case  of  the 
insurance  societies  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  their  working. 

There  were,  in  1915,  7,429  co-operative  societies,  as  against  5,064  in 
1910.     They  were  distributed  as  follows : 

19x5  19x0  Difference 

Co-operative  consumption 

production  and  labour 

"  building 

"  agriculture 

"  insurance.       

Total   ...         7429  5064  +  2365 

The  co-operative  societies  of  production  and  labour  occur  in  the  year- 
book in  sixteen  sections,  according  to  their  objects,  namely  :  i)  bakehouses, 
mills  and  slaughterhouses  ;  2)  miners,  stoneworkers  and  cementers  ;  3)  wood 
and  leather ;  4)  ceramics  and  glass ;  5)  fishermen ;  6)  copyists  and  printers ; 

7)  mechanics  and  metallurgists ;  8)  chemical  industries,  9)  electrical  in- 
dustries ;  10)  clothing  and  textile  industries  ;  11)  painters  and  decorators ; 
12)  journeymen,  wheelwrights  and  navvies ;  13)  carters,  waggoners ; 
14)  porters'  work ;  15)  various  ;  16)  mixed. 

The  agricultural  societies  are  divided  into  three  section:  i)  agricul- 
ture and  culture  of  special  crops ;  2)  viticulture  and  the  vintners'  industry ; 
3)  dairy  farming  and  cheesemaking. 

The  figures  given  show  that  the  number  of  co-operative  societies  in- 
creased by  2365  between  1910  and  1915.     If  insurance  societies,  which  di- 


2408 

1756 

+  652 

3022 

1879 

+  "43 

752 

379 

+  373 

II42 

925 

+  217 

105 

125 

—   20 
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minished  by  twenty  (i6  per  cent.),  be  excluded,  those  of  every  other  fonn 
are  seen  to  have  increased  largely  —  the  building  societies  by  98.4  per  cent ; 
those  of  production  and  labour  by  60.8  per  cent. ;  those  of  consumption 
by  37.1  per  cent. ;  and  the  agricultural  societies  by  23.4  per  cent. 

If  the  co-operative  societies  be  distributed  geographically  the  following 
comparison  between  1915  and  1910  is  obtained. 

Tabi,e  I.  —  Local  Distribution  of  co-operative  societies. 


Districts 


Co-operative  societies 


Consump- 
Uon 


19x3      19x0 


Agricultural 


191 5 


19Z0 


Production 
and  labour 


19x3 


19x0 


Building 


X913 


X910 


Insoxaxice 


X9X5     19x0 


Piedmont 

I^iguria  . 

Itfombardy 

Venetia 

Emilia  and  Romagna. 

Tuscany 

BCarcfaes 

Umbiia 

I«atium 

Abrussi  and  Mblise.  . 

^^TipftWi^ 

Apulia 

BasiUcata 

Calabria 

Sidly 

Saidinia 


277 
105 
704 
191 
338 
358 
III 
56 
28 

30 
47 
40 
6 
42 
63 
12 


188 

68 

484 

M3 

157 

267 

105 

38 

16 

32 

35 

30 

2 

28 

53 
6 


95 

27 

224 

95 
216 

42 
26 
10 

65 
21 

53 
64 
10 
27 

145 
22 


84 
22 

140 
84 

214 

38 

22 

6 

61 

XI 

55 
43 
II 
20 
105 
9 


151 

183 

394 

322 

886 

239 

78 

31 

226 

12 

III 

146 

14 
46 

159 

24 


109 
103 
298 
174 
555 
131 
46 

15 
184 

6 
63 
85 

8 
10 
82 
10 


33 
70 

144 

59 

133 

127 

10 

7 
122 

3 
18 

13 
6 

2 

3 

2 


14 
48 
79 
27 
61 

75 
6 
2 

48 
3 
6 

5 


64 

4 
II 

2 
2 
4 


75 

4 

x6 

3 
3 
3 


8 

I 
4 


4 
4 


We  should  also  note  the  development  of  agricultural  co-operative  so- 
cieties in  Sicily,  those  of  production  and  labour  and  of  building  in  Emilia 
and  Romagna,  those  of  consumption  in  Lombardy,  etc.  Generally  speaking 
societies  are  most  numerously  formed  in  the  districts  in  which  agriculture 
and  industry  are  most  developed. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  intensity  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  the  various  districts,  we  reproduce  the  following  table  in  which  the 
number  of  societies  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  density  of  population 
in  each  district  and  the  number  of  its  communes. 
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Tab^E  II.  —  Number ^o]  co-operative  societies  as  compared  to  the  population 
and  the  communes  in  each  district 


"■" 

Population 

in 

1913 

Na  of 
Com- 
munes 
in 
1915 

Co-operative  Societies 

Classification 

Districts 

No.  of 
CO  ope- 
rative 
societies 

No.  of 

inhabi- 
tants 
for 
each 
society 

No.  of 
Com- 
munes 
for 
each 
society 

according 

to 
popnlatlon 

according 

to 

number 

of 

Piedmont.  . 

3,472.958 

1,489 

620 

5,601 

2.40 

Emilia 

Kmilla 

I4giirla.  .   . 

1,244,015 

305 

389 

3.189 

0.78 

I<atium 

Tuscany 

4.93I»485 

1,907 

1.477 

3.338 

1.28 

I«igtiria 

I^tium 

Vcnctia.  .    . 

3.665,536 

798 

669 

5,479 

I.19 

I/>mbardy 

f^tn^l^ft  .  .   . 

2,764.133 

328 

1,575 

1.755 

0.20 

Tuscany 

Apulia 

Tuscany  .  . 

2,756,654 

287 

770 

3,580 

0.37 

Marches 

Sidly 

Matches  .   . 

1,116.969 

254 

225 

4,964 

I.I7 

Venetia 

Marches 

Umbria.  .   . 

703,802 

152 

104 

6,767 

1.46 

Piedmont 

Venetia 

1,361,337 

228 

447 

3,045 

0.51 

Umbiia 

lK>mbardy 

▲bnuzi   .   . 

i»459,58o 

463 

68 

21,464 

6.80 

Apulia 

Umbria 

Campania.  . 

3,377.824 

623 

231 

14,622 

2.70 

SicUy 

Piedmont 

Apulia  .   .   . 

2,201,241 

241 

263 

8,369 

0.91 

Calabria 

CflmpftnJA 

Ba^cata.  . 

481,953 

126 

36 

13,387 

3.50 

BasUicata 

BasiUcata 

Calabria  .    . 

1,446,773 

415 

117 

12,365 

3.54 

Sardinia 

Calabria 

SicUy.  .  .   . 

3,743,447 

362 

374 

10,009 

0.96 

Campania 

Sardinia 

Sardioa    .   . 

870,077 

363 

64 

13.594 

5.67 

Abruzzi 

Abruxsl 

AM  Italy  .  . 

35.597,784 

8,341 

7.429 

4,791 

(I)    I.I2 

<i)  In  these  calculations  the  total  number  of  co-operative  societies,  as  given  In  the  Ust  in 
the  yearbook,  is  taken  Into  account. 


§  2.  The  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS. 

Of  7,317  co-operative  societies  of  consumption,  production  and  labour, 
building  and  agriculture,  to  which  the  league  addressed  itself,  only  5,036 
or  about  70  per  cent,  supplied  the  desired  data.  Moreover  the  forms  were 
not  completely  filled  up,  the  number  of  members  being  omitted  on  some,  and 
the  amoimt  of  business,  the  capital,  the  reserve  fund,  etc.  on  others. 

As  regards  the  members  we  compare  in  the  following  table  the  number 
of  them  in  the  various  kinds  of  co-operative  societies  in  1915  and  in  1910  : 
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Table  III.  —  Number  of  members  of  co-operative  societies. 


Statistics      • 

dassification 

1913 

X910 

of  the 

No.  of  societies 

Na  of 
membets 

No.  of  societies 

No.  <kf 
mcxnbeTB 

co-operative  societies 

to  which 

information 

refers 

in  existence 

to  which 

hiformatioa 

refers 

Consumption   .... 
Production  and  laboui 

Building 

Agiicultuial 

2408 

3015 

751 

"43 

1970 
1884 

471 
711 

411,358 

257,149 

91,812 

195,766 

1764 
1871 

379 
926 

1623 

1357 

315 

827 

346,474 

212,387 

49,466 

161,115 

7317 

5036 

956,085 

4940 

4122 

769,442 

Thus  the  membership  of  these  co-operative  societies  increased  altogether 
between  1910  and  1915  by  186,643.  If  it  be  remembered  that  2,278  societies 
furnished  no  data  in  1915  and  718  in  1910,  and  if  it  be  calculated  that  each 
society  has  about  190  members,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  place  the  total 
membership  at  1,300,000,  giving  an  increase  of  400,000  since  1910.  But 
the  increase  arises  also  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  societies,  and  there- 
fore we  must  conclude  that  there  has  been  no  true  progress  in  this  sphere. 

If  finally  each  kind  of  co-operative  society  examined  be  considered 
separately,  it  is  seen  that  while  the  average  membership  of  a  consumers' 
society  fell  between  1910  and  1915  from  213  to  208,  and  that  of  a  produc- 
tion and  labour  society  from  156  to  136,  that  of  a  building  society  rose 
from  157  to  195  and  that  of  an  agricultural  society  from  195  to  275. 

.     §  3.  The  FINANaAL  basis  and  the  business  OF  THE  SOCIETIES. 

The  financial  basis  of  the  societies  appears  from  the  following  compa- 
rative figures  for  1910  and  1915  : 

Faid-np  Capital 


1915 


Co-operative  consumers' societies  . 

production  and  labour 

societies    .... 

"  building  (i)  societies. 

agricultural    societies 

Total  .    .    . 


Reserve 
&  varioos  Fonda. 

19x0 

U    23,868,709 

"  31,481,004 
"  43,109,237 
"   15,687,199 

L.  118,817,841.90        L.  114,146,149 


L.  31,617,205.72 

"  3,255>547-3i 

"  32,257,311.45 

"  21,687,867.42 


(i)  The  apiiarent  diminution  in  the  assets  and  reserves  of  the  building  societies  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  i'l  the  yearbook  under  review  the  special  autonomous  institutions 
for  jwpular  dwellings,  of  which  many  were  formed  after  1908,  were  by  an  error  omitted. 
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Taken  together  the  co-operative  societies  of  various  kinds  possess 
property,  paid-up  capital  and  reserves  of  the  average  value  of  23,593.69 
liras  and  individual  members  are  interested  to  the  extent  of  124.28  liras 
each.  The  average  property  of  a  consumers'  co-operative  society  amounts 
to  16,049.49  liras,  that  is  76.86  liras  a  member ;  that  of  a  production  and 
labour  society  to  17,651.12  liras  or  129.32  liras  a  member.  The  economic 
resources  of  other  forms  of  co-operation  are  more  important,  as  regards 
the  average  both  for  a  member  and  for  a  society.  This  is  easily  explain- 
ed. We  have  but  to  remember  that  by  the  law  of  1908  as  to  popular 
dwellings  the  building  societies  were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
commercial  code  as  to  series  of  shares,  which  cannot  be  of  more  than  100 
liras..  In  the  case  of  agricultural  societies  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  include  the  large  organizations  for  the  distribution  of  fertilizers  and 
seeds  and  those  which,  like  the  cheese  factories  and  the  collective  cellars, 
treat  products. 

The  turnover  of  more  than  5,000  co-operative  societies  in  1915  was 
648,248,972.82  liras,  distributed  as  follows  : 

co-operative  agricultural  societies liras  211,514,782.82 

production  and  labour  societies  ...       "  163,732,001.14 

consumers'societies ''  156,841,214.87 

building  societies "  116,160,973.99 

These  figures  would  give  for  every  consumers'  co-operative  society 
an  average  turnover  of  79,614.82  liras.  If  the  fact  be  recollected  that  only 
1,970  out  of  2,408  co-operative  societies  of  this  kind  supplied  information 
on  this  point  it  may  be  calculated,  even  if  an  average  turnover  of  no  more 
than  50,000  liras  a  year  be  ascribed  to  societies  which  did  not  respond,  that 
the  total  annual  value  of  the  sales  made  by  consumers'  co-operative  socie- 
ties was  180,000,000  liras. 

A  comparison  with  the  average  turnover  of  each  consumers'  co-op- 
erative society,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  1902,  reveals  an  increase  of 
11,170.58  liras,  namely,  one  from  68,444.34  liras  to  79,614.82  liras. 

In  the  case  of  the  production  and  labour  societies  this  increase  is  much 
more  marked,  being  one  of  51,495.29  liras  which  raised  the  amount  from 
35,192.21  liras  in  1902  to  86,588.10  liras  in  19x5.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  all  Italian  laws  facilitating  the  participation  of  societies  of  this 
kind  in  public  auctions  are  posterior  to  1902,  as  appears  in  an  article  on 
this  subject  which  we  published  in  our  issue  for  November  1914. 


§  4.  Profits  and  wsses. 

We  will  end  our  short  examination  of  the  figures  given  in  the  yearbook 
by  showing  the  profits  and  losses  resulting  from  these  co-operative  busi- 
nesses. The  total  profits  amounted  to  11,236,722.18  liras  and  the  total 
losses  to  1,237,985.38  liras  :  and  the  net  profits  were  therefore  9,998,736.80 
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liras.  Profits  and  losses  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the  various 
groups  of  societies : 

Co-operative  agricultural  societies : 

Profits Liras  1,919,178.22 

Losses "  208,640.14 

Net  profits  .    .    .     Liras  1.680.538.08 

Co-operative  production  and  labour  societies : 

Profits Liras  4,625,237.83 

Losses "  484,105.42 

Net  profits  .    .    .     Liras  4,141,132.41 

Co-operative  consumers*  societies'. 

Profits Liras  3,471,956.51 

Losses "  368,854.30 

Net  profits  .    .    .     Liras  3,103,102.21 

Co-operative  building  societies  : 

Profits Liras  1,220,349.62 

Losses "  146,385.52 

Net  profits   .    .    .     Liras  1,073,964.10 

These  figures  are  the  best  assurance  of  the  soundness  of  Italian  co- 
operative enterprise. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

THE  PEASANTS'  UNION  AND  PEASANTS'  SECRETARIAT  IN  1916. 


SOURCE: 

Dix-neuvi£mb  rarport  annuel  d0  comit6  directeur  de  ly' Union  Suisse  des  Paysans 
ET  DU  Sbcrj^ariat  DES  Paysans  Suisses,  1916  (Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Managing  Committee  of  the  Swiss  Union  of  Peasants  and  the  Secretariat  of  Swiss 
Peasants,  1916).  Brougg,  Secretariat  of  Swiss  Peasants,   19x7,  95  pages. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  Swiss 
Union  of  Peasants  and  the  Secretariat  of  Swiss  Peasants  treats  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  these  two  institutions  in  1916,  shows  its  results,  adducing  evidence, 
and  publishes  data  relative  to  the  finances  of  the  institutions. 

We  will  examine  this  important  report  and  resume  its  chief  parts,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  case  of  reports  of  earlier  years. 


A.  —   SWISS  PEASANTS'  UNION. 
§  I.  SOCIAI,  POSITION  AND  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  UNION  in  I916. 

In  the  beginning  of  1916  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Union  had  twenty-eight 
sections  which  comprised  197,761  members.  During  the  year  one  new 
society  adhered  to  the  imion  and  was  admitted  as  forming  a  new  section. 
This  was  the  Federation  des  sociites  de  mise  en  valeur  du  lait  de  la  Suisse 
Cenlrale  (Federation  of  the  Societies  for  Realizing  the  Value  of  the  Milk 
of  Central  Switzerland).     The  union  thus  acquired  6,451   new   members. 

a)  Economic  Measures  for  Meeting  the  Effects  of  the  War. 

In  1916  the  union  took  economic  measures  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
effects  of  the  war.  They  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  war  gave  rise  in  Switzerland  and  they  greatly  preoccupied 
the  managing  committee,  and  more  especially  the  Peasants'  Secretariat, 
as  well  as  the  Office  of  Information  as  to  Prices. 

As  regards  the  potato  supply,  the  defective  potato  harvest  was  a 
pretext  for  reproaching  the  farmers  for  hoarding  seed  potatoes  for  motives 
of  speculation.  But  the  Peasants'  Secretariat  took  its  stand  on  the  result  of 
enquiries  made  by  the  Office  of  Information  as  to  Prices,  and  was  able  to  show 
that  this  reproach  was  tuif ounded  and  thus  to  contribute  to  calming  public 
opinion.     The  union  undertook  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  stocks  of  pota- 
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toes,  rather  however  out  of  consideration  for  the  public  than  in  the  hope  of 
securing  new  supplies  for  consumption.  The  union  opposed  a  proposal  to 
requisition  potatoes  because  it  was  already  the  agriculturist's  interest  to 
sell  his  whole  available  supply  and  requisition  might  have  influenced  the 
potato  crops  unfavourably.  The  principal  task  of  the  State  is  to  provide 
as  ample  a  supply  of  seeds  as  possible  and  to  persuade  those  interested  to 
grow  potatoes  as  extensively  as  possible.  The  importance  of  taking  in- 
ventories of  the  available  supply  is  that  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  discharge 
of  this  task. 

The  union  has  been  occupied  with  the  reduction  of  the  rate  for  the  ex- 
traction of  meal,  the  provision  of  home-grown  cereals  as  fodder,  the  guaran- 
teeing of  a  minimum  price  for  cereals,  the  utilization  of  rye  for  the  brewing 
industry,  the  prohibition  which  burdens  trade  in  forage,  the  price  of  straw 
and  the  supply  of  straw  to  the  army,  the  delivery  of  live  stock  for  butcherj" 
to  the  army,  the  export  of  income  producing  stock  and  of  young  pigs,  and 
questions  relative  to  milk  and  dairy  products.  The  union's  action  in  endeav- 
ouring to  obtain  leave  for  soldiers  belonging  to  the  cheesemaking  industry 
has  not  been  unattended  with  difficulty  but  has  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  union  has  also  been  occupied  with  the  question  cjf  obtaining  payments 
for  hire  for  requisitioned  horses,  and  that  of  suppressing  such  requisition  and 
causing  a  return  to  the  method  of  supplying  horses  voluntarily.    Swiss 
agriculture  is  represented  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Socieii  Suisse  de 
Surveillance  Economique  (Swiss  Society  of  Economic  Superintendence),  or 
S.  S.  S.,  by  the  national  counsellor,  M.  Chuard  and  by  Dr.  Laur.  These  have 
taken  advantage  of  opportunities  for  discussing  the  needs  of  agriculture, 
especially  where  the  acquisition  of  forage  is  concerned.     Most  of  the  fe- 
derations of  agricultural  syndicates  have  adhered  to  the  S.  S.  S.  This  affi- 
liation has  given  the  agricultural  syndicates  of  Romanic  Switzerland  an 
opportunity  to  group  themselves  unitedly,  thus  satisfying  a  long  felt  want. 
M.  Chuard,  member  of  the  union's  managing  committee,  and  M.  Laur,  di- 
rector of  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Secretariat,  were  the  delegates  of  the  Federal 
Council  at  the  negotiations  in  Paris  with  the  allied  countries  as  to  the  vic- 
tualling of  Switzerland. 

* 

b)  Law  as  to  epizooty  policies,  application  of  the  law  as  to  insurance  against 
sickness  and  accidents,  the  customs  tariff  and  other  enterprise. 

In  1915  the  proposed  revision  of  the  federal  law  as  to  the  campaign 
against  epizooty,  published  by  the  federal  council  in  the  message  of  15 
March  1915,  was  carefully  examined  by  the  imion  and  the  secretary.  Their 
conclusions  on  the  subject  were  resumed  by  the  committee  and  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  commission  of  the  federal  Chambers.  These  began  in  1916 
to  discuss  the  proposal,  and  the  desires  of  the  union  were  partially  taken 
into  consideration  and  in  a  measure  respected. 

The  administrative  council  of  the  Caisse  nationale  Suisse  d'assurance 
en  cas  d' accidents  (Swiss  National  Fund  for  Insurance  against  Accidents) 
is  concerned  with  the  institution  of  compulsory  insurance  and  prepara- 
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tions  for  voluntary  insurance  have  not  yet  been  begun.  Puring  the  discuss- 
ion as  to  insurance  against  accidents  the  union  brought  forward  proposals 
as  to  agriculture  which  were  accepted.  It  proposed  finally  that  the  fores- 
ters of  communes  should  in  partiailar  all  be  insured. 

As  regards  the  revision  of  commercial  treaties,  of  which  one  with  Italy 
was  denounced  immediately  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Peasants'  Se- 
cretariat continued  to  prepare  for  the  new  agreements  to  be  made.  The 
union  also  undertook  much  other  business  as  to  the  export  and  import  of 
certain  merchandise  and  relative  custom  duties,  the  inspection  of  wines  at 
the  frontier,  post  office  savings  banks,  the  agricultural  press,  aliens,  the 
federal  grant  for  research  as  to  the  productiveness  of  agriculture,  and  the 
federal  grants  to  the  federation  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  Romanic 
Switzerland  and  in  aid  of  vegetable  gardening. 


§  2.  Office  of  information  as  to  prices. 

From  the  report  which  this  office  presented  to  the  Swiss  Peasants' 
Union  it  appears  that  its  activity  had  the  following  forms  : 

a)  The  collection  of  reports  from  which  extracts  were  made ; 

b)  The  publication  of  a  review  of  the  markets ;  and  the  supply  of 
information  as  to  the  course  of  production,  the  position  of  the  markets  and 
the  price  of  agricultural  products  ; 

c)  The  supply  of  information  as  to  the  international  market  for  milk 
and  dairy  produce ; 

d)  The  collection  of  material  for  drawing  up  reports  to  be  sent  to 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome. 

This  office  has  recently  assumed  a  growing  importance  which  is  reflected 
in  all  its  branches.  In  1916  it  sent  out  11,239  circulars  and  communica- 
tions of  which  8,725  were  in  German,  1,823  in  French,  309  in  Italian  and  301 
in  English.  The  number  of  its  correspondents  has  not  been  diminished  in 
spite  of  the  special  circumstances  due  to  the  war  and  the  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  them  have  been  called  to  serve  in  the  army.  Correspondents 
who  were  obliged  definitely  to  resign  have  been  replaced.  7,183  were  in  this 
case. 

The  especial  circumstances  due  to  the  war  obliged  the  office  to  devote 
particular  attention  to  the  statistics  as  to  Swiss  crops.  The  office  un- 
dertook the  following  enquiries : 

i)  An  enquiry  as  to  modifications  in  the  area  on  which  cereals  and  po- 
tatoes are  grown  (about  900  correspondents).  2)  An  enquiry  as  to  the 
average  )rield  per  hectare  (i).  3)  An  enquiry  as  to  the  Swiss  potato  harvest 
in  1916  (600  correspondents).  An  enquiry,  pursued  in  1,643  communes, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  which*  could  be  sold  during  the  autumn  of  1916. 

(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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The  average  edition  of  each  number  of  the  Revue  des  tnarchis  (Review 
of  the  Markets)  is  of  85,471  copies  of  which  74,406  are  in  German  and  11,065 
in  French.  In  1915  the  average  edition  was  of  79,060  copies.  The  review 
has  been  inserted  in  ten  -German  and  two  French  agricultural  journals. 

In  1916  the  office  had  to  confine  itself  to  following  the  course  of  prices 
in  the  interior.  The  movement  of  foreign  markets  has  been  paralysed  by 
the  impositon  of  maximum  prices,  the  prohibition  against  export,  and  in 
general  by  circumstances  due  to  the  war  ;  and  therefore  their  importance 
has  compared  with  that  of  Swiss  markets  is  quite  secondary.  Nevertheless 
the  abimdance  of  material  obliged  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  marches 
to  publish  three  double  numbers  in  the  German  edition. 

The  Office  of  Information  as  to  Prices  also  sent  the  following  notices 
to  the  journals  subscribing  to  the  Revue  des  marchis  : 

A  commimication  explaining  the  provisions  as  to  the  price  of  milk  and 
cheese ; 

Two  communications  as  to  the  price  of  milk  for  consumption ; 

Two  communications  as  to  dairy  production  ; 

Eight  reports  on  the  market  for  fruit ; 

One  publication  as  to  the  Swiss  cereal  and  potato  harvest ; 

One  communication  as  to  the  placing  of  agricultural  labour  by  the  Swiss 
labour  offices ; 

Two  reports  on  the  world's  cereal  harvest  in  1916. 

As  in  former  years  the  chief  conclusions  derived  from  the  statistics 
as  to  prices,  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  office,  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Federal  Statistical  Office  which  published  them  in  the  Swiss  Statistical 
Yearbook. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  complementary  report  was  drawn  up  as 
to  the  valuation  of  live  stock  in  view  of  the  war  tax,  and  this  report  was 
sent  by  the  Peasants'  Secretariat  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Finances. 

The  Office  of  Information  has  been  occupied  by  preparations  and 
deliberations  with  reference  to  the  price  of  milk  and  cheese,  and  has 
forwarded  a  large  number  of  pertinent  requests. 

During  the  autumn  of  1915  an  enquiry  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
discover  the  increase  in  the  area  planted  with  cereals  and  potatoes  as  com- 
pared with  1914.  A  new  enquiry  in  June  1916  aimed  at  discovering  the 
modification  of  such  area  since  1915.  The  office  received  relevant  reports 
from  850  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  compared  with 
1915  the  increase  in  the  cultivated  area  was  one  of  9.7  per  cent  for  cereals 
and  13.5  per  cent,  for  potatoes.  As  compared  with  1914  it  was  20.8  per 
cent,  for  cereals  and  32.2  per  cent,  for  potatoes. 

An  enquiry  was  also  begun  as  to  the  average  harvest  yields  per  hec- 
tare, to  provide  a  basis  for  the  annual  estimates  of  the  cereal  and  potato 
harvests  made  by  the  office.  For  this  enquiry  the  office  made  use  of  for- 
mer pupils  of  the  schools  of  agriculture,  most  of  whose  societies  have  pro- 
mised their  co-operation. 

For  the  first  time  this  office  made  the  attempt  of  conducting  an  en- 
quiry among  producers  in  order  to  discover  the  harvest  yield  calculated 
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on  the  percentage  of  the  average  and  on  the  yield  per  hectare  of  the  potato 
harvest  in  1916.  According  to  the  data  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  ave- 
rage yield  the  probable  total  yield  was  estimated  at  5.9  million  quintals  (i). 
If  however  the  data  as  to  the  yield  per  hectare  be  taken  as  basis  the 
resultant  estimate  is  6.1  million  quintals.  The  3deld  has  therefore  been 
estimated  in  round  figures  at  6  million  quintals. 

The  activity  of  the  oiffice  also  included  an  enquiry  made  in  autumn  as 
to  the  amount  of  fruit  available  for  sale.  The  enquiry  was  made  by  com- 
munes and  the  questions  wefe  sent  to  1,643  communes  in  the  fruit-growing 
districts  of  German  and  Romanic  Switzerland.  The  answers  received 
numbered,  1,494.     The  quantities  available  for  sale  were  as  follows : 

Table  apples 200,000  quintals 

Cider  apples 230,000          » 

Early  cider  pears 44,000           » 

Late  cider  pears 40,000          » 

Prunes 2,700          » 

Nuts 1,100          » 

In  the  matter  of  information  as  to  the  international  market  for  milk 
and  dairy  produce,  the  quarterly  statements  were  drawn  up  as  previously 
in  spite  of  difficulties  caused  by  the  war.  The  following  organizations  lent 
their  aid ; 

i)  Austria :  General  Union  of  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies 
of  Austria  seconded  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture. 

2)  Belgium  :  International  Dairy  Federation. 

3)  Canada  and  the  United  States :  Various  communications. 

4)  Denmark :  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Denmark. 

5)  France :  Various  local  and  provincial  organizations,  individuals. 

6)  Germany :  Various  local  and  provincial  organizations,  individuals. 

7)  Great  Britain :  The  Board  of  Agriculture  (by  sending  publica- 
tions), various  organizations. 

8)  Holland :  General  Dairy  Union  of  the  Netherlands. 

9)  Hungary :  Division  for  the  Dairy  Industry  and  Alpine  Economy 
of  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (by  sending  question-forms  and  re- 
ports), seconded  by  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Hungary. 

10)  Italy :  National  Union  of  Co-operative  Dairies,  local  associa- 
tions, individuals. 

11)  Norway :  National  Committee  of  the  International  Dairy  Fe- 
deration. 

12)  Sweden :  Secretariat  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture. 
Quarterly  reports  were  sent  as  usual  to  correspondents  at  home  and 

abroad.  The  average  quarterly  edition  was  of  2,525  German  and  1,255 
French  copies,  and  120  extracts  in  German,  50  in  French,  220  in  Italian 
and  150  in  English. 

(z)  I  quintal  «=  220  lbs. 
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The  office  sent  month  by  month  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome  its  customary  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops,  of  silkworm  rearing,  of  foreign  trade  in  cereals,  and  of  beetroot 
growing  and  sugar  production,  and  on  the  provisional  and  final  estimates 
of  the  cereal  and  potato  harvests,  wine  production,  the  tobacco  harvest,  etc. 


§  3.  Office  of  valuation. 

The  amount  of  business  entrusted  during  1916  to  the  Office  of  Valua- 
tion was  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  engage  new  experts. 
Its  activity,  as  determined  by  its  rules,  comprised  : 

a)  The  drawing  up  of  reports  on  investigations  and  valuations  made 
at  the  request  of  individuals  in  the  case  of  the  repurchase  of  inheritances, 
successions,  acquisitions  of  real  estate,  requests  for  credit  and  applications 
for  compensation  for  damage  to  crops.  As  in  the  previous  year  the  largest 
number  of  applications  for  valuations  were  made  by  individuals. 

b)  Investigations  and  valuations  for  institutions  of  credit  and  the 
State. 

c)  Investigations  and  valuations  in  cases  of  expropriation. 

d)  Co-operation  in  legal  or  official  valuations. 

e)  Contributions  to  scientific  research  in  the  matter  of  agricultural 
taxation. 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  valued  in  1916  was  as  follows  : 

Real  estate  valued  according  to  the  income  it  pro- 
duced   ....  3,266,000  francs 
»          »          »         .  »          »    its  selling  value.           1,762,000         » 
»          »          »          M          ))    its  value  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  family 632,000         j> 

Recourse  was  also  had  to  the  Office  of  V^aluation  for  information  of 
every  description.  Besides  its  simple  commimications  the  office  made 
real  studies  of  the  most  diverse  questions,  among  them  those  inherent  in 
the  law  of  succession  among  peasants,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate, 
the  letting  of  real  estate,  due  services  and  the  land  tax. 


§  4.  The  office  of  information  as  to  insurance  against  accidents 

and  sickness. 


This  office  has  had  to  supply  information  as  to  the  foundation  of  sick- 
ness funds  and  in  one  case  to  pronounce  on  projected  by-laws  which  bad 
already  been  drawn  up.  The  office  has  been  asked  for  other  information, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  insurance  against  risks  of  civil  liability. 
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§  5.  The  Bun4>iNG  office. 

A  new  institution,  which  has  certainly  rendered  notable  service  to 
Swiss  agriculture,  was  formed  last  year,  namely  the  Office  of  Rural 
Building. 

This  office,  formed  on  the  model  of  those  existing  in  Germany,  is 
occupied  not  only  with  farm  buildings  but  also  with  those  necessary  to  the 
cheesemaking  industry.     Its  activity  has  the  following  forms : 
i)  It  gives  information  by  word  of  mouth. 

2)  It  answers  requests  for  information  addressed  to  the  State. 

3)  It  communicates  its  observations  and  proposals,  following  on 
investigations  made  on  the  spot,  by  writing  or  by  word  of  month. 

4)  It  makes  sketches  and  plans. 

5)  It  supplies  addresses  of  contractors  and  those  furnishing  supplies. 

6)  It  makes  specifications. 

7)  It  undertakes  the  superintendence  of  building. 

8)  It  verifies  building  accounts. 

The  new  office  was  opened  on  i  January  1917  and  necessary  rules  and 
a  scale  of  charges  will  be  drawn  up  for  it. 


B.  —  SECRETARIAT  OF  SWISS  PEASANTS. 

§  I.  Programme  of  work. 

The  programme  of  work  laid  down  by  the  union  for  the  Secretariat 
of  Swiss  Peasants  comprised : 

i)  Preparations  for  the  revision  of  commercial  treaties. 

2)  The  question  of  agricultural  labour. 

3)  Researches  as  to  the  income  produced  by  agriculture.. 

4)  Researches  by  means  of  double-entry  book-keeping. 

5)  Reorganization  of  the  archives  and  the  library. 

The  work  concerned  with  preparations  for  the  revision  of  the  customs 
tariff  was  carried  on  as  far  as  time  allowed. 

In  the  matter  of  rural  labour  the  secretariat  published  a  fourth  part 
of  its  work  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  1916.  It  forms  the  last  chapter 
of  the  proposals  of  the  secretariat  for  the  solution  of  the  labour  problem 
and  treats  of  "  the  reduction  of  the  need]^for  agricultural  labour  ".  There 
has  also  been  a  particularly  careful  examination  of  the  opportunities  there 
would  be  for  replacing  manual  agricultural  labour  by  mechanical  motive 
power  and  for  using  agricultural  implements  and  machines  which -would 
economise  labour,  the  estimated  expense  of  employing  motors  and  machines, 
as  compared  with  that  of  human  labour,  being  of  course  taken  as  basis. 

Researches  as  to  agricultural  3deld  were  made  by  means  of  single- 
entry  and  double-entry  agricultural  book-keeping.    The  statistics  coUec- 
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ted  as  a  result  of  book-keeping  increase  every  year  in  volume  and  value. 
By  this  means  it  has  been  possible  to  undertake  new  researches,  as  into 
modifications  of  wealth,  the  influence  of  grouping  lands  on  the  results  of 
agriculture,  the  relations  between  the  capital  invested  in  real  estate  and  the 
profit  derived  from  land,  etc.  The  secretariat  presented  in  a  very  concise 
form  its  customary  report  on  the  revenue  derived  from  Swiss  agriculture 
in  1915.  Care  was  taken  to  emphasize  the  effect  of  two  years  of  war.  In 
1916  the  secretariat  was  commissioned  by  the  Swiss  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Apiculture  to  check  and  examine  the»book-keeping  of  apiculturists.  The 
Office  of  Valuation  of  the  Swiss  Peasant's  Union  continued  to  draw  on  the 
results  of  the  secretariat's  researches  in  valuing  farms.  The  secretariat 
also  placed  the  results  of  its  researches  at  the  disposal  of  the  newly  founded 
Office  of  Rural  Buildings.  Finally  the  secretariat  furnished  much  infor- 
mation especially  on  the  subject  of  taxation  for  the  war  tax.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  preparations  for  a  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  it  undertook 
a  special  enquiry  into  the  revenue  derived  from  Swiss  vineyards.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  thus  collected  gave  very  interesting  results,  and  it 
was  therefore  decided  to  continue  these  researches. 


§  2.  Other  work:  The  war  tax.  rei^ations  with 

THE  INTERNATIONAI,  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  already  explained  in  this  Review  the  results  of  the  researches 
and  proposals  of  the  secretariat  as  regarded  the  war  tax  (i).  In  1916  the 
union  continued  its  effort  in  the  direction  of  judiciously  interpreting  the 
problem  of  valuing  live  stock  with  a  view  to  the  war  tax. 

The  secretariat  also  undertook  this  year  to  act  as  intermediary  be- 
tween the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

(i)  International  Review  of  AgrictUtural  Economics,  June  1916,  page  40. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  AGRICUIyTURAI,  CO-OPERATION  IN  INDIA  IN  1915-1916.  — 
Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Co-operative  Societies*  Act  in  Burma  for  the  year  eroded  30/A  June 
191 6  Rangoon,  Government  Printing,  1917 ;  Annual  Report  on  the  Working  of  Co-operative 
Societies  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  for  the  year  1915-1916,  Allahabad  ..Govern- 
ment Press,  1916  ;  Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  Act  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  in  1915-1916,  Madras,  Government  Press,  1916 ;  Report  on  the  Working  of  the 
Co-operative  Societies  in  Coorg  for  the  year  ending  3otli  June  1916,  Mercara,  The  Coorg 
District  Press,  1916. 


In  our  issue  for  April  we  published  an  article  on  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural co-operation  in  India  in  1914-1915.  We  will  here  give  some  data 
as  to  the  development  of  co-operation  in  certain  provinces  in  1915-1916. 


I.  Burma. 

During  this  year  co-operation  has  made  marked  progress  in  Burma. 
After  two  years  during  which  a  certain  repression  was  exercised  expansion 
has  been  allowed.  In  the  twelve  months  the  total  number  of  co-operative 
societies  has  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  passing  from  1,490  to  2,251  ;  while 
the  total  number  of  members  has  risen  from  39,134  to  51,356,  the  working 
capital  from  Rs.  84.77  lakhs  to  106.82  and  the  management  and  working 
expenses  from  Rs.  1.05  lakhs  to  Rs.  1.48.  The  subdivision  of  over-large 
unions  has  raised  their  number  from  112  to  189  and  the  increase  in  effi- 
ciency has  been  j^roportionate. 

The  number  of  Agricultural  Credit  Societies  passed  from  1,252  to  1,685 
and  that  of  their  membrs  from  30,130  to  36,494.  Their  working  capital, 
exclusive  of  advances  by  the  State,  rose  from  Rs.  36,47,302  to  Rs.  47,04,933 
and  their  total  reserve  funds  from  Rs.  4,39,924  to  Rs.  6,34,985.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Central  Reinsurance  Society  at  Mandalay  led  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Cattle  Insurance  Societies  from  63  to  305  and  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  their  membership. 

There  were  46  non-agricultural  societies  on  30  June  1916  as  against 
43  on  30  June  1915.  The  ordinary  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  by 
the  Central  Banks  was  9  per  cent. 
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The  number  of  agricultural  societies  per  10,000  of  the  population  was 
on  30  June  1916  just  under  three  for  Burma  proper,  but  25,15  and  8,  respec- 
tively, for  the  Kyauks^,  Shwebo  and  Pakdkku  districts  (i).  These  three 
districts,  in  which  co-operation  was  strongest,  had,  respectively,  one  agri- 
cultural society  for  every  800,  1520  and  1570  occupied  acres,  excluding 
fallows ;  and  Burma  proper  had  one  for  each  7,100  acres  (2). 

Since  outside  money  was  tight  as  an  effect  of  the  war,  members  depend- 
ed more  than  usual  on  their  societies  for  credit.  Crop  prices  were  more- 
over generally  lower  than  before  the  war.  As  a  result  the  average  loan 
to  members  of  agricultural  societies  increased  from  Rs.  132  to  Rs.  142. 
Tliis  considerable  rise  was  however  less  than  the  average  increase  per  mem- 
ber of  owned  capital  in  such  societies  during  the  year. 

2.  United  provinces  of  agra  and  oudh. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  progress  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  the  United  Provinces  in  1915-1916. 


Number  of  Soclcae« 

Number  of  Members 

Working  Capital 

X  July 
X915 

30  June 
19x6 

I  July 
1915 

30  June 
X9x6 

I  July 
1915 

30  June 
X916 

Cential 

58 

2,716 

188 

58 

2.949 

182 

8,502 

101,511 

6,270 

5,613 

106,333 

6,918 

Rs. 
61,54,725 
49,77,430 
4,58,773 

Ss. 
64.39,838 
51,32.044 
4.62,969 

Agricultural,  primary.  .    . 
Non-agricultural,  primary 

Total  .  .    . 

2,962 

3,189 

116,283 

118,864 

1,15,90,928 

1,20,34,851 

The  foUowii^  table  gives  the  sources  of  the  assets  of  the  primary 
societies  and  shows  their  progress.    The  figures  refer  to  thousands  of  rupees. 


I/)an3  from  central  societies  .... 

»  «      non-membexs 

»  »      government 

Shares  and  deposits  of  members  .  . 
Profits  and  reserve  funds 

Total 


1910-1X     X9XX-X2    X9I3-X3    X9X3-X4    1914-15     z^is-x6 


14,28 

1,97 

39 

3,20 

1,78 


21,60 


21,82 

2,41 

24 

4,35 

2,07 


30.89 


31,31 

4,44 

17 

5,29 

2,90 


44,11 


40,58 

4,45 

13 

7.30 

3,96 


56,42 


38,06 

3,10 

10 

9,26 

5.44 


55.96 


37-84 

1,95 

6 

11,00 
7,06 


57.91 


(i)  In  1 9 12  this  proportion  was  26  for  Germany,  23  for  Denmark,  55  for  Belgium,  9  for  Italy 
and  8  for  France. 

(2)  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Denmark  and  Italy  had,  respectively,  one  agricultural 
society  for  every  943,  8,226,  3,058,  5,287  and  3,964  cultivated  acres. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  accumulated  savings  of  peasant  members 
are  beginning  to  assume  respectable  proportions. 

The  continuation  of  the  war  naturally  had  a  profound  effect  on  co- 
operation in  these  provinces.  Generally  speaking  it  took  the  form  erf 
vague  uneasiness  and  a  half-conscious  disinclination  to  part  with  money 
or  its  eqtiivalent,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  was  a  recovery  in 
this  respect  and  much  of  the  equilibrium  disturbed  by  the  war  was  restor- 
ed. The  cotton  crop  was  small  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  the  previous  year 
and  the  rain  and  floods  of  September.  The  other  crops  did  not  enable 
the  cultivator  to  recover  any  of  th  ground  Iqst  in  the  two  previous  years. 
When  the  year  closed  the  indebtedness  of  members  to  primary  societies  had 
increased  by  Rs.  95,000;  and  the  sum  overdue  had  reached  17.70  lakhs, 
having  increased  by  Rs.  70,000. 


3.  Madras. 


There  were  1600  co-operative  societies  in  the  Presidency  on  30  June  1915 
and  1800  on  30  June  1916.  The  number  of  new  societies  formed  diuring 
the  year  was  263  but  63  earlier  societies  were  cancelled. 

The  societies  were  chiefly  active  in  the  matter  of  affording  credit. 
Generally  speaking  the  work  of  the  year  was  the  further  consoHdation  of  the 
credit  movement  by  investing  societies  with  the  right  of  shareholding  and  the 
function  of  supervision.  On  30  June  1916  there  were  29  administrative 
unions  of  societies  —  without  counting  Banking  Unions,  the  Madras  Provin- 
cial Co-operative  Union  and  the  South  Arcot  District  Supervising  Union  — 
having  604  societies  as  their  members ;  while  608  societies  were  shareholders 
in  Central  Banks. 

The  following  table  makes  clear  the  position  at  this  date: 


Number  of  Sodeties 

Working  capital 

.  Kind  of  Society 

I  July 
19x5 

30  June 
X916 

I  July 
X915 

20  June 
X916 

I  July 
19x5 

30  June 
1916 

Central  societies 

AgTicaltural  aodettes  .   . 
Non-agricaltiiTal  societies 

30 

1,446 

124 

(1)       11 
1,601 

157 

1,770 
90,088 
27,603 

1,568 

100,761 

34.565 

Rs. 

58,73.402 
64.52.631 
I7»63.389 

Rs. 

70,70,062 
74.95.149 
23,23,622 

Total  .    .   . 

1.600 

1,769 

119,461 

136,894 

1,40.89,422 

1,68,88,833 

(t)  Fins  31  unions,  the  604  societies  affiliated  to  which  have  a  total  capital  of  Rs.  34.34>593' 


At  the  end  of  1915-1916  the  indebtedness  of  members  to  agricultural 
societies  was  Rs.  56,79,837  as  against  Rs.  50,85,356  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
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vious  year.  At  the  fonner  date  the  sum  overdue  was  Rs.  10,44,010,  at  the 
latter  Rs.  9,45,369.  Proportionately  therefore  there  was  a  slight  improve- 
ment. 

The  amotmt  of  loans  granted  for  productive  purposes  wa^  again  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year,  being  19.08  lakhs  of  rupees  while  the  total  loans 
amounted  to  33.81  lakhs.  The  percentage  of  such  total  lent  for  productive 
purposes  was  thus  56.43  as  aginst  56,88  in  1914-1915.  The  number  of 
loans  for  terms  of  less  than  a  year  had  diminushed  and  that  of  those  for 
terms  of  more  than  two  years  had  increased.  This  is  a  sign  that  the  so- 
cieties begin  better  to  understand  the  distinction  between  short  and  long- 
term  loans.  The  earlier  tendency  was  to  look  upon  all  credit  operations  as 
made  for  a  year  only  but  renewable  in  case  of  need. 

4.  COORG. 

The  number  of  co-operative  credit  societies  in  Coorg  remained  the 
same  as  in  1914-1915  ;  but  51  new  members  were  enrolled,  the  capital 
rose  from  Rs.  1,15,500  to  Rs.  1,22,168  and  the  reserve  fund  from  Rs.  23,514 
to  Rs.  28,554.  No  loans  were  taken  from  outsiders  or  government,  and  de- 
bentures amounting  to  Rs.  1,490  were  redeemed. 

Although  the  Cattle  Insurance  Societies  are  now  in  the  fourth  year  of 
their  existence  the  public  still  view  them  with  some  distrust.  Briefly  the 
position  is  as  follows :  391  head  of  cattle  are  insured ;  27  policies  have  been  re- 
deemed to  the  value  of  Rs.  278  ;  the  reserve  fund  has  risen  from  Rs.  590  to 
Rs.  1,030;  and  the  total  capital  is  Rs.  4,590  and  is  invested  in  the  co-oper- 
ative credit  societies  at  8  per  cent,  interest.  Some  of  the  co-operative 
credit  societies  have  recognized  that  the  payment  of  dividends  to  their 
shareholders  does  not  encourage  thrift  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  use 
this  money  to  pay  premiums  for  cattle  insurance.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
new  ruling  to  this  effect  will  add  new  members  to  the  cattle  insurance  so- 
cieties. 


GERMANY. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  POI.ISH  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIF^  IN  THE  PROVlNCLvS 
OF  POSNANIA  AND  WEST  PRUSSIA  IN  iqi^.  —  Statisti^che  Korrespondenz ,  24  De- 
cember 1915,  Berlin.  I>ublicatioii  of  the  Royal  Statistical  I^nd  Oflace  {Kogl.  Statistisches 
Landesami)  (i). 

This  federation  represents  all  the  Polish  co-operative  societies  in  Pos- 
nania  and  West  Prussia.  The  German  co-operative  societies  in  these 
provinces  have  their  own  federations,  while  the  sixteen   Polish   co-oper- 

(i)  Statistisches  iiber  den   Verhand  Jer  Eru^erbs-  und  Wirischaftsgenossenschaftendcr  Pro- 
vinzen    Posen    und    Westf>rcussen. 
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ative  societies  of  Silesia  belong  to  no  federation.  This  Polish  federation 
was  formed  in  1871,  and  was  registered  and  granted  the  right  of  revision 
on  14  July  1892. 

At  the  end  of  1914  it  had  301  members  as  follows  : 


208  co-operative  societies    of  credit 


61 

22 

4 

3 

3 


for   purchase  and  sale 
"    subdivision 
"    consumption 

''    the  construction    of    dwellings 
of  trades. 


i)  of  these  208  credit  societies  199  had  unlimited  and  only  nine  li- 
mited liability.  The  latter  were  formed  after  the  law  of  1889,  allowing  the 
creation  of  co-operative  societies  of  such  t5^e,  was  in  force. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  had  in  all  129,448  members  or  an 
average  of  622  for  each  society.  The  minimum  membership  of  a  society 
was  fifty-one,  the  maximum  6,554.  ^^^  trades  of  members  were  as 
follows  (i)  ; 

85,848  (68.63  per  cent.)     were    agriculturists ; 
24,858  (19.87  per  cent.)       "        artisans  ; 

14,391  (11.50  per  cent.)       "        traders    and    members    of    va- 
rious trades. 

In  the  agriculturists'  group  small  landowners  predominated  being  re- 
presented by  76,776  members.  Of  that  of  the  artisans  more  than  half  — 
14,147  —  were  also  landowners. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  all  the  societies  comprised  members 
of  different  trades;  those  which  were  composed  of  members  of  only  one  trade 
being  very  rare.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  situated 
in  towns  and  included  a  town  and  the  surrounding  villages  in  their  sphere 
of  action. 

Their  working  capital  amounted  to  320,275,969  marks,  being  made  up 
as  follows  : 

Share  capital      .    .    ., 26,280,839  marks 

reserve  fund 15,155,934       " 

individual  deposits        271,013,287 

current  accounts  in  banks 7,825,909 


320,275,969  marks 


(i)  The  data  for  two  co-operative  societies  ate  lacking. 
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The  working  capital  of  individual  societies  varied  enormously,   as 
appears  from  the  following  figures : 

I  co-operative  society  had  a  working  capital  of 


12 
26 

54 
50 
59 


more  than 

from  2  ^to 

I     " 

"      500,000     " 

"      100,000     " 


47,664,250  marks 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 


less  than      100,000 


The  working  capital  of  the  limited  liability  was  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  unlimited  liability  societies. 

The  number  of  depositors  was  234,351,  most  of  them  peasants.  Accord- 
ing to  their  form  the  deposits  represented  short-term  liabilities,  but  in 
fact  most  of  them  were  for  long  terms  for  the  peasants  do  not  withdraw 
their  deposits  except  to  buy  land. 

The  total  assets  of  the  208  co-operative  credit 
societies  amounted  to      320,275,969  marks 

made  up  as  follows  : 

bills  of  exchange       280,126,736 

deposits  in  banks      15,317,472 

in  hand       3,465,170       " 

various  assets 21,366,591 

The  Polish  co-operative  societies  usually  grant  credit,  even  in  the  case 
bf  mortgage  loans  and  even  although  the  loans  are  for  long  terms  —  three 
to  ten  years  —  in  the  form  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  co-operative  society 
reserves  the  right  to  exact  repajmient  before  the  term  expires,  if  the 
debtor  do  not  pay  his  redemption  quotas  regularly  or  if  his  solvency 
diminish. 

The  profits  realized  amounted  to  i6,'90i,249  marks,  16,510,459  marks 
being  interest  exacted  from  debtors.  The  total  expenditure  amounted  to 
14,174,888  marks,  11,829,068  marks  being  interest  paid  to  depositors  and 
banks  and  1,874,324  marks  costs  of  administration.  The  net  profits  rea- 
lized by  202  co-operative  societies  amoimted  to  2,988,198  marks  of  which 
the  share  of  six  societies  was  261,836  marks.  Of  all  the  net  profits,  1,390,149 
marks  were  distributed  among  the  members  and  the  rest  paid  into  the  re- 
serve fund. 

2)  The  so-called  *'  Rolnik  "  (agriculturists')  co-operative  societies 
for  purchase  and  sale  were  first  formed  in  1894,  but  began  to  develop  on  a 
solid  basis  only  in  1900. 

At  the  end  of  1914  there  were  in  Posnania  and  West  Prussia  seventy 
Polish  co-operative  societies  for  purchase  and  sale  of  which  sixty-one,  hav- 
^^E  9»733  members,  belong  to  the  Polish  federation.  All  have  limited  lia- 
bility.   The  shares  are  from  20  to  50  marks,  and  each  of  them  involves  lia- 
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bility  for  five  times  its  amount  so  that  the  extent  of  liability  incurred  by  a 
share  varies  from  loo  to  250  marks.  No  member  may  have  more  than  ten 
shares.     Most  of  the  members  are  agriculturists. 

Data  as  to  their  working  capital  were  furnished  by  only  fifty-seven  of 
these  societies. 

The  capital  held  by  these  societies  amounted  to  2,025,012  marks 
including  934,748  marks  of  paid-up  share  capital  and  1,090,264  marks  of 
reserve  fund.  The  liability  of  the  members  extended  to  9,926,000  marks. 
The  societies  also  disposed  of  capital  belonging  to  outsiders  formed  by  de- 
posits of  individuals  and  credit  obtained  from  co-perative  credit  societies. 
Until  1908  private  deposits  provided  the  larger  part  of  the  working  capital. 
In  that  year  the  general  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that  in  future  the  so- 
cieties should  accept  fewer  deposits  from  individuals  and  increase  the  sum 
of  the  credit  afforded  to  them  by  co-operative  credit  societies.  In  conse- 
quence the  societies  for  purchase  and  sale,  in  order  to  obtain  larger  credit 
from  the  credit  societies,  formed  with  them  a  species  of  personal  union, 
admitting  to  their  administrative  councils  two  or  three  members  of  the 
administrative  council  of  a  credit  society.  At  the  end  of  1914  the  socie- 
ties' debt  was  12,532,526  marks,  one  third  being  deposits  of  individuals 
and  two  thirds  on  current  account  with  credit  societies. 

These  societies  for  purchase  and  sale  undertake  two  kinds  of  business : 
they  buy  for  their  members  goods  necessary  to  agriculture  (seeds,  manures, 
forage) ;  and  they  sell  agricultural  produce  on  commission.  Their  business 
of  the  latter  kind  is  the  more  important,  the  selling  being  also  practised  by 
the  co-operative  credit  societies  and  the  agricultural  circles. 

Their  total  turnover  amounted  to  46,000,000  marks,  28,000,000  marks 
standing  for  sales  and  18,000,000  marks  for  purchases. 

3)  The  co-operative  societies  for  subdivision  were  first  formed  in 
1890.  Today  there  are  altogether  thirty-one  of  them  and  twenty-two  be- 
long to  the  Polish  federation. 

All  the  societies  for  subdivision  have  limited  liability. 
Shares  are  from  100  to  500  marks  and  each  involves  liability  for  from 
two  to  five  times  its  amount.  The  total  membership  of  the  societies  belong- 
ing to  the  federation  was  5,070.  The  members  are  mostly  agriculturists, 
large  or  small  proprietors  ;  but  the  so-called  burgher  societies  include  as 
members  a  certain  number  of  traders  and  artisans  and  even  some  profes- 
sional men. 

Their  capital  amounted  to  11,422,092  marks,  made  up  of  a  share  capi- 
tal of  7,533,970  marks  and  a  reserve  fund  of  3,888,152  marks.  They  also 
receive  very  large  credit  from  the  co-operative  credit  societies  and  from  the 
Federal  Bank  and  other  Polish  and  German  banks.  The  deposits  of  out- 
siders form  a  minimum  of  their  working  capital.  Like  the  societies  for 
purchase  and  sale  they  often  enter  into  a  personal  union  with  the  co-op- 
erative Societies  in  their  respective  districts. 
Their  business  is  of  two  kinds  : 

i)  They  regulate  the  mortgage  debts  of  landowners  ; 
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2)  They  buy  large  properties,  divide  them  into  small  lots,  and  resell 
them  to  Polish  settlers. 

The  data  as  to  their  business  in  1914  have  not  been  published. 
•  4)  The  statistics  for  1914  supply  figures  only  as  to  the  membeiship  of 
the  consumers',  the  trades'  and  the  building  societies.     The  ten  co-oper- 
tive  societies  of  these  three  kinds  comprised  5,811  members. 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  EQUITY.  —  TA^  Gram  Growm*  G««i^,  Winnipeg,  11  April 

1917. 

Founded  in  1902  at  Indianopolis,  Indiana,  the  American  Society  of 
Equity  is  one  of  a  number  of  kindred  bodies  working  in  the  central  and  north- 
western States  for  b<etter  organization  among  farmers.  From  1902  to  191 1 
it  had  tremendous  ups  and  downs  —  a  series  of  successes  and  failures. 

Its  growth  has  been  very  rapid  in  the  last  four  years.  The  membership 
is  now  100,000.  It  has  7,146  local  unions  and  is  operating  in  fourteen 
States  —  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho  —  and  has  scattered  members  in  other  places. 

Under  the  rules  of  this  society  a  coimty  union  comprises  five  local  unions 
and  a  State  union  a  minimum  of  five  county  unions  and  500  members. 
In  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  there  are  branches  of  the  Nation^  Oflftce  which 
is  situated  at  Wausaw  in  Wisconsin.  The  subscription  for  a  new  member 
is  now  $4  a  year,  of  which  50  cents  go  to  the  local  union,  15  cents  to  the 
county  union,  35  cents  to  the  State,  50  cents  to  the  National  Oflftce,  50  cents 
either  to  the  State  or  to  National  Equity  papers  and  $2  to  the  State  for 
organizing  purposes. 

So  far  the  work  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity  has  been  mainly 
educative  and  has  been  carried  on  through  meetings  of  local  unions,  liter- 
ature, organizers  or  otherwise,  much  as  is  the  educative  work  of  the  Grain 
Growers*  Associations  in  Western  Canada.  This  side  of  the  enterprise  seems 
indeed  to  have  overshadowed  its  business  side,  for  until  the  last  two  years 
little  was  done  to  develop  the  business  organization. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  central  organization  established  the 
American  Co-operative  Association  which  is  the  business  organization  of 
the  American  Society  of  Equity.  It  is  organized  under  the  Wisconsin  State 
laws.  It  has  already  established  several  branches  and  transacted  a  large 
amount  of  business.  Its  first  enterprise  was  to  publish  The  Organized 
Farmer  of  which  the  first  issue  appared  on  14  January  1915. 

The  large  business  that  has  developed  has  secured  for  the  association 
the  very  lowest  possible  prices  and  enabled  it  to  sell  to  its  members  approx- 
imately at  the  prices  charged  by  wholesalers  to  retailers.  The  quality 
of  the  goods  is  guaranteed,  the  customer  being  under  no  obligation  to  accept 
them  if  the  quality  be  not  good. 
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A  large  quantity  of  wool  is  marketed  through  the  association  and  it 
goes  to  the  manufactiurers  directly.  This  year  co-operative  canneries  and 
co-operative  driers  are  being  established  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  for  can- 
ning and  dr5ning  fruit.  The  stockholders  of  these  co-operative  societies  are 
the  organized  farmers  and  90  per  cent,  of  them  are  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Equity.  The  total  capitalization  is  $250,000  of  which 
$3,000  has  been  paid  up. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Union  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity  has 
about  400  local  unions  and  carries  on  varied  worTc.  It  buys  supplies, 
and  was  able  last  year  to  secure  a  profit  in  spite  of  the  narrow  margin  on 
which  business  is  conducted.  Coal,  flour,  fodder,  twine,  machinery  and  all 
kinds  of  groceries  are  handled  in  fifty-pound  orders.  The  price  of  gluten 
fodder  has  thus  been  reduced  to  members  of  the  union  by  nearly  $9  a  ton. 
The  Wisconsin  State  Union  publishes  its  own  paper,  Th^  Equity  News. 

At  present  the  association  is  oiganizing  the  Industrial  Co-operative 
Union  which  will,  as  far  as  possible,  deliver  goods  directly  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  A  company  with  a  capitalization  of  half  a  million  is 
being  started,  half  the  stock  to  be  sold  to  producers  and  half  to  consumer^ 
in  Milwaukee.  One  or  two  central  receiving  plants  are  being  established 
and  a  number  of  distributing  centres  with  rigs  are  being  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  A  consequent  reduction  in  the  cost  ofi  living  is  anti- 
cipated. 

The  activities  of  the  society  of  Equity  vary  in  different  States.  In  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  the  live  stock  shipping  associations  have  had  a  great 
development,  at  least  200  of  them  being  organized  by  this  society  alone. 
At  Farmirigton  in  Minnesota  a  wool  warehouse  has  been  established  ;  and 
not  only  is  a  better  price  being  secured  for  wool,  but  many  excellent  garments 
are  being  manufactured  very  cheaply  and  returned  to  the  wool  consigners  at 
far  lower  prices  than  those  for  which  they  could  buy  them  elsewhere.  In 
North  Dakota  the  chief  business  has  been  in  grain,  and  a  fight  steadily 
waged  for  some  time  with  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  commerce  has  fi- 
nally resulted  in  the  establi^ment  of  a  separate  exchange  in  St.  Paul. 
Other  States  have  dealt  with  special  phases  of  the  marketing  and  buying 
problem. 
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GREECE. 


KAI^ITSL'NAKIS  (Dr.  Jur.  D.  E.) :  THe  gcnossenschaftHche  Beuegung  in  Griechenland  (The 
Co-operative  Movement  in  Greece).  Balkan -Revue,  No.  4-5,  Year  III,  1916. 

In  1911  a  new  department,  called  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy, 
was  created  in  Greece,  and  the  State  has  since  intervened  more  importantly 
than  before  in  the  cotmtry's  economic  life.  In  1914  this  department  pro- 
posed a  law  as  to  co-operative  societies  which  has  had  force  since  24  Jan- 
uary 1915  and  on  which  the  article  here  cited  bears. 

In  drawing  up  the  law  the  Greek  l^slature  was  influenced  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Germany,  and  therefore  the  measure 
presents  a  combination  of  Raiffdsen  and  Schtdzte-Delitsch  principles  and 
reproduces  almost  literally  many  provisions  of  the  German  law  of  1889  on 
co-operative  purchase  and  labour  {Erwerbs-  und  Wirtschafts  genossenschaften). 
But  to  some  extent  the  Greek  l^slature  took  into  accotmt  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  thus  there  are  in  the  law  certain  devia- 
tions from  the  line  traced  by  German  principles. 

The  following  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Greek  law : 
i)  In  the  case  of  co-operative  societies  of  every  kind,  whether  credit, 
agricultural,  industrial  or  other,  the  law  allows  their  formation  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  either  limited  or  unlimited  liability.  The  form  selected  has  merely 
to  be  noted  in  the  by-laws  (article  22).  As  is  known  the  rural  co-operative 
societies,  especially  those  which  are  credit  societies,  almost  all  have  unli- 
mited liability. 

2)  In  the  matter  of  the  territorial  sphere  of  an  association  the  Greek 
law  adopts  the  principles  of  Raiffeisen,  in  that  of  the  admission  of  members 
those  of  Schultze-Delitsch  :  thus  the  sphere  of  co-operative  action  is  li- 
mited to  a  village  or  a  commune,  and  the  admission  of  members  depends  on 
the  obligatory  purchase  of  shares.  The  members  of  an  unlimited  liability 
society  are  obliged  to  pay  the  amount  of  one  share,  but  the  by-laws  of  a 
limited  liability  society  may  prescribe  the  subscription  of  two  or  even  more 
shares  (article  20). 

3)  Articles  14  to  67  and  68  of  the  law  prescribe  the  obligatory  for- 
mation of  a  reserve  fund  in  accordance  with  Raiffeisen  principles.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits  are  paid  into  the  reserve  fund  annually,  and  such  pay- 
ments cannot  be  interrupted  until  this  fund  becomes  equal  to  the  share 
capital.  The  reserve  fund  serves  to  cover  eventual  losses  and  may  not  be 
used  as  working  capital.    It  is  invested  in  State  securities.    It  is  considered 
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to  belong  to  the  co-operative  society  in  its  capacity  as  a  l^al  person  and 
not  to  be  the  collective  property  of  the  members ;  and  therefore  in  case  of 
liquidation  it  is  not  distributed  to  the  members  but  is  deposited  in  the  Cen- 
tral Fund  which  remits  it  to  any  new  co-operative  society  formed  in  the 
same  place  and  vnih  the  same  objects. 

Besides  this  regular  reserve  fund  the  law  allows  the  creation  of  extraor- 
dinary reserve  funds,  which  have  however  a  quite  difiFerent  character  being 
employable  as  working  capital.  They  may  be  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers if  the  general  meeting  so  decide. 

4)  The  organs  of  a  co-operative  society  are  the  council  of  administra- 
tion, the  council  of  vigilance  and  the  general  meeting.  The  functions  of 
the  two  former  are  honorary,  only  their  technical  officials  being  paid.  In 
the  general  meeting  of  an  unlimited  liability  society  all  the  members  have 
equal  rights  ;  in  that  of  a  limited  liability  society  the  members  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  having  one  and  those  having  two  votes. 

5)  Articles  55  and  56  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  societies.  I/iqui- 
dation  takes  place : 

a)  in  response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  general  meeting; 

b)  when  a  judgement  on  a  l^al  point  has  to  be  executed  ; 

c)  in  case  of  failure. 

When  a  liquidation  is  necessary  liquidators  are  elected  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  society's  business  until  the  liquidation  has  been 
effected. 

The  law  provides  finally  that  wherever  a  case  is  not  covered  by  its 
dispositions  those  of  the  codes  of  commerce  and  civil  procedure  shall  be 
followed. 

Up  to  31  December  1915  eighty-seven  co-operative  societies  were 
created  under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  namely  sixty-one  rural  credit  so- 
cieties, eighteen  rural  producers'  societies  which  included  eleven  for  the  pro- 
duction of  dried  currants,  and  eight  rural  and  urban  labour  societies. 

Of  these  eighty-seven  societies  only  six  had  unlimited  while  eighty-one 
had  limited  liability. 


UNITED   STATES. 

I.  BEXEI^I/  (J.  A. )  and  KBRR  (W.  H.) :  Business  practicb  aitd  accounts  for  cooperative 
STORES.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  BuU.  381  (1916),  pp.  56,  pi.  i). 

The  authors  have  outlined  a  simple  and  adequate  system  of  records 
for  co-operative  retail  stores  and  pointed  out  fundamental  business  methods 
that  must  be  observed  to  insure  success.  They  have  discussed  this  subject 
under  the  headings  of  corporate  records,  statements  and  reports,  operat- 
ing records,  auditing,  and  office  equipment.  The  bulletin  outlines  in  de- 
tail the  necessary  records  and  statements  essential  to  the  proper  conduct- 
ing of  stores  under  a  co-operative  scheme  and  gives  a  large  number  of 
model  forms. 
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2.  HUMPHRY  (J.  R.)  and  KERR  (W.  H.) :  A  system  op  accounts  for  live-stock  shipping 

ASSOCIATIONS.  {U.S.  Dcpt.  Agr.  Bull.  403  (191 6),  pp.  14). 

In  this  bulletin  types  of  shipping  agencies  and  methods  of  financing 
shipping  associations  are  described,  together  with  methods  of  keeping 
the  accounts  of  such  associations.  The  authors  have  outlined  a  system 
in  which  the  only  books  of  record  required  are  a  cash  journal,  consisting  of  a 
multi-column  cash  book  and  a  journal  combined,  with  provision  for  a  de- 
tailed account  of  sales  of  supplies,  and  an  ordinary  form  of  loose-leaf 
ledger.  They  also  describe  other  forms  tbat  may  l>e  used,  such  as  the 
shipping  record  envelopes,  members'  receipts,  members'  account  sales, 
manifests,  sales  tickets,  and  cash  receipts.  Sample  forms  are  included  in 
the  bulletin. 

♦*♦ 

3.  BEXEI/I/  (J.  A.),  MACPHERSON  (H.)  and  KERR  (W.  H.) :   A  sctrvey  of  typical  co-op- 

erative STORES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.   {U.  S.  Dept,  Agf.  Bul.  394  (l9l6),pp.  32,  pls.  2). 

Data  collected  from  sixty  stores  in  ten  States  by  the  OflSce  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization  in  co-operation  wath  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege are  reported  and  discussed. 

"  The  figures  collected  in  this  survey  bring  out  the  conclusion  that 
the  majority  of  the  co-operative  stares  established  axe  unsuccessful  in 
achieving  their  main  object  —  saving  on  purchases  to  members  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  high  cost  cA  living.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the 
supplementary  notes  collected  from  managers  who  could  not  apply  statis- 
tics, and  by  notes  on  interviews  with  leaders  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
store  movement  in  whole  sections  which  could  not  be  covered  in  detail. 
But  that  there  is  one  real  service  which  the  co-operative  stores  have  per- 
formed seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  again  and  again.  Even  in  cases 
where  stores  have  failed  absolutely  and  gone  into  bankruptcy  they  have 
frequently  been  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  improved  business  me- 
thods in  the  towns  where  they  were  established.  They  have  had  the  eflFect 
of  stimulating  competition.  In  cases  where  the  merchants  have  com- 
peted keenly  against  the  co-operative  store  they  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt  more  efficient  business  methods.  This  has  resulted  in  lower  prices  to 
every  constuner  in  the  locality  and  frequentiy  in  better  prices  to  farmers 
on  produce  ". 

The  authors  believe  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  success  are  good 
leadership,  capable  management,  favourable  environment,  and  adequate 
l^al  safeguards,  and  that  a  lack  of  these  is  generally  the  cause  of  failure. 
A  number  of  statistical  tables,  setting  forth  the  various  facts  concerning 
the  stores  from  which  this  survey  was  made,  are  included  in  the  bulletin. 
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4.  GAI^PIN  (C.  J.)  and  SAWTEIfl^E  (D.  W.) :  Rural  clubs  in  Wisconsin  (Wisconsin  Sta 
Bui.  271  (1916)  pp.  58,  figs.  22). 

The  authors  believe  that  to  live  on  good  terms  with  others  is  a  part 
of  modem  farming,  as  truly  as  to  know  how  to  farm,  and  that  the  higher 
level  of  efficiency  is  reached  in  the  science  and  art  of  local  agriculture  when 
families  know  one  another  well  and  meet  frequently.  A  strong  circula- 
tion of  ideas  and  impulses  is  deemed  necessary  to  counteract  discontent 
and  the  temptation  to  sell  farms  and  move  away  from  rural  districts. 

The  authors  state  that  about  one  fifth  of  tiie  farmers  in  Wisconsin 
are  members  of  various  rural  clubs  or  attend  their  meetings.  They  have 
divided  the  rural  clubs  into  four  t3^ical  groups  eadi  of  which  they  illus- 
trate by  typical  examples.  The  four  groups  are  those  of  the  farmers' 
family  dub,  the  farm  men's  club.,  the  farm  women's  club,  and  the  young 
folks'  dub. 
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UNITED  STATES 

THE  GP:NKRAI,  CONDITIONvS 

OF   INSURANCE    AGAINST  FIRE  AND  THE   DEVELOPMENT 

OF  MUTUAL  INSURANCE. 

OPPICIAI,  SOURCES: 

Valgren  (V.  N.),  Investigator  in  Agricultural  Insurance  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Oiga- 
nization :  —  Farmers'  Mutual  Pire  Insurance.  Washington,  Government  Ptinting 
Office,  1 91 7. 

Potts  (Rufus  M.) :  Forty-Seventh  Annual  Insurance  Report  of  the  Insurance  Superintendent 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 

OXHER  SOURCES: 

Wentworth  (FrankUn  H.),  Secretary-Treasurer  National  Fire  Protection  Association :  Ameri- 
can Fire  Waste  and  its  Prevention,  in  The  Annals  of  th  e American  Academy  of  PolUical  and 
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RiEGEL  (Robert),  Instructor  in  Insurance,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  :  Rate-making  Organizations  in  Fire  Insurance.  Ibid : 
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§  I.  Some  aspects  of  insurance 

AGAINST  FIRE  IN  IHE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statistics  .show  that  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  fire  waste 
is  roughly  ten  times  as  much  per  person  as  in  Europe.  This  contrast  is  partly- 
explained  by  the  facts  that  there  are  more  people  in  Europe  upon  whom 
to  calculate  this  percentage  and  that  m.ore  buildings  in  America  are  made  of 
wood.  The  annual  American  fire  wa.ste  averages  $3  a  dollar  a  head  of  the 
population,  and  the  United  States  government  in  its  reports  adds  to  this 
the  cost  of  maintaining  fire  departments  which  is  as  much  more.  The  total 
loss  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  last  ten  years  has  ave- 
raged $230,000,000  a  year. 
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a)  Fire  Insurance  and  State  Control.^ 

The  problem  of  the  organ  which  shall  fix  insurance  rates  has  found  in 
the  United  States  two  opposite  and  irreconciliable  solutions :  one  presup- 
poses that  competition  secures  the  most  equitable  tariff,  the  other  that 
it  is  reached  by  an  agreement  amoi^  companies. 

In  New  York  city  a  rate  agreement  was  made  in  1821,  but  by  1825 
new  companies  had  so  increased  competition  that  it  was  abandoned.  In 
1826  an  association  was  formed  for  similar  purposes  but  it  had  ceased  to  exist 
in  1843.  In  1866  an  effort  of  far  greater  scope  brought  about  the  formation 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  composed  of  seventy-five  com- 
panies whose  common  purpose  was  to  "  establish  and  maintain  as  far  as 
practicable  a  system  of  uniform  rates  of  premium  ".  A  rating  bureau  was 
organized  by  the  National  Board,  and  the  United  States  divided  it  into  six 
territorial  departments  for  the  purpose  of  rate-making.  In  1868  thirty- 
,  seven  leading  companies  entered  into  the  "  Chicago  Compact  ",  pledging 
themselves  to  remove  any  local  agent  upon  his  second  conviction  for  violat- 
ing National  Board  rates.  But  it  was  officially  although  reluctantly  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  no  general  adherence  to  rates  and  they  were  sus- 
pended. In  1877  the  rate-making  function  of  the  board  was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  local  and  sectional  boards  of  fire  underwriters,  which  have  conti- 
nued to  be  important  factors  imtil  the  present  time.  Practically  the  whole 
country  is  now  organized  by  a  group  of  associations  and  bureaus.  The 
objects  of  these  associations  are :  i)  to  provide  a  common  organization 
which  efficiently  performs  for  all  companies  work  each  of  them  once  per- 
formed individually,  and  thus  economizes  labour  and  expense;  2)  to  estab- 
lish uniform  rates  of  commission  to  brokers  and  agents  ;  3)  to  form  a  pro- 
tective alliance  against  sudden  changes  in  the  insurance  law  of  States  ;  4) 
to  standardize  rates  and  rating  systems,  preventing  discrimination  between 
localities,  classes  of  risks,  kinds  of  policies  and  persons. 

There  was  a  certain  public  suspicion  of  these  underwriters'  associa- 
tions on  the  ground  that  they  constituted  trusts  detrimental  to  the  general 
interest.  Hence  arose  the  anti-trust  statutes  and  anti-compact  laws  in  many 
States  which  are  inspired  by  the  principle  that  insurance  rates  should  be 
fixed  by  competition. 

The  universaJ  effect  of  periods  of  open  competition,  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  have  occurred,  has  been  a  cutting  of  rates  to  a  point  below  the 
actual  cost  of  the  indemnity.  Unrestrained  competition  leads  ultimately 
to  monopoly  through  the  elimination  of  the  weak  or  unfortunate  and  the 
survival  of  a  few  large  and  strong  companies.  Since  it  allows  two  different 
companies  to  quote  different  rates  on  the  same  risk  laws  have  been  passed 
requiring  corporations  doing  business  in  a  State  to  file  a  schedule  of  rates 
with  a  State  authority  and  requiring  that  there  be  uniform  premiums  for 
all  risks  writen  under  the  same  schedule.  Such  a  law  was  passed  in  Arkan- 
sas in  1913.  A  second  tj'pe  of  law  required  the  filing  of  rates  with  the  su- 
perintendent of  Insurance  and  invested  him  with  power  to  order  excessive, 
unreasonable  or  inadequate  rates  to  be  changed.   Such  a  law  was  passed  in 
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Kansas  in  1909.  Legislation  of  a  more  radical  type,  exemplified  by  the  law 
passed  in  Texas  in  1910,  created  State  commissions  having  power  actually 
to  fix  in  the  first  instance  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  companies.  A  similar 
Act  passed  in  Kentucky  in  I912  caused  considerable  difficulty,  forty-seven 
companies  having  actually  left  the  State  in  consequence  of  it  in  March  1914. 
The  following  benefits  are  claimed  to  be  derived  from  a  State  rating 
law : 

1.  The  elimination  of  discrimination  favouring  the  large  insurer  and 
favouring  certain  localities  and  classes  of  risks. 

2.  A  reduction  of  insurance  rates  : 

a)  by  improvements  in  cities  causing  reductions  in  their  key  rates  ; 

b)  by  improvements  in  indi\'idual  risks  ; 

c)  by  the  removal  of  unnecessary  and  the  reduction  of  necessary  ha- 
zards, 

d)  by  the  elimination  of  faults  of  management ; 

e)  by  preventing  insurance  companies  from  advancing  rates  when  tern- , 
porary  conditions  and  bad  losses  in  certain  localities  make  them  wish  to 
do  so. 

3.  Stability  of  rates  and  schedules  and  accessibility  of  information  re- 
garding the  process  of  ratemaking. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  State  rating  Acts  were  that  they  fully 
admitted  the  necessity  of  having  but  one  rate  for  each  risk,  thereby  endeav- 
ouring to  secure  the  same  result  as  the  associations  of  underwriters. 

In  1911  the  State  of  New  York  passed  a  law  under  which  the  compa- 
nies were  allowed  still  to  fix  fates  by  agreement,  under  the  regulation  of 
the  State.  In  1913  North  Caroh'na  and  West  Virginia  passed  similar  laws. 
Finally  a  committee  of  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
in  April  1915  submitted  for  adoption  throughout  the  United  States  four 
model  Acts,  as  follows  : 

1.  An  Act  like  the  New  York  law  already  described,  providing  for 
the  supervision  and  examination  of  rating  bureaus  ; 

2.  An  Act  prohibiting  discrimination  in  rates  and  any  stipulation 
that  the  whole  or  part  of  a  risk  be  placed  with  certain  companies ; 

3.  An  Act  requiring  companies  to  maintain  and  co-operate  with  a 
public  rating  bureau,  sharing  its  expenses  equitably  and  having  an  equal 
voice  as  to  its  actions. 

4.  An  Act  requiring  a  written  survey  of  each  risk  specifically  rated 
by  schedule. 

A  report  to  the  National  Convention  in  April  1915  indicated  that  the 
first  of  these  laws  was  in  existence  before  1915  in  six  States  and  was  enacted 
in  three  additional  States  by  April  19x5.  Laws  forbidding  discrimination 
were  in  force  before  1915  in  ten  States  and  three  additional  Acts  of  this 
nature  were  passed  by  April  1915.  Act  3  had  been  passed  in  two  States  by 
April  1915.  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina  laws  provide  for  a  general 
review  of  all  rates  but  only  give  power  to  make  recommendations.  Kansas, 
Kentucky  and  Minnesota  have  laws  authorizing  the  insurance  companies  to 
review  rates  made  by  companies  and  order  the  proper  rates  to  be  substi- 
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tuted  for  them.  Missouri  authorizes  the  insurance  superiirtendent  to  order 
rate  reductions  which  will  insure  onJj'  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  companies. 
Oklahoma  delegates  similar  power  to  an  insurance  board.  New  Hampshire 
has  long  had  a  law  enabling  the  insurance  commissioner  to  review  and  fix 
rates.  The  follo^dng  States  and  territories  have  no  legislation  of  the  types 
considered  :  Alaska,  California,  Canal  Zone,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

The  tendency  during  the  pa?t  two  years  has  been  unmistakably  towards 
a  type  of  legislation  which  recognizes  the  difficulties  of  State  rate-making 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  appreciates  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  protected 
from  arbitrary  action  and  unnecessary  inequity.  The  advantages  of  a 
statute  combining  the  principles  of  private  co-operation  and  public  regula- 
tion may  be  shown  by  the  results  of  the  law  passed  in  New  York  in  1911, 
after  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  fire  insurance  conditions,  whereby 
this  State  became  the  leader  in  this  kind  of  fire  insurance  legislation.  Four 
rate-making  associations  now  operate  in  New  York  State  and  have  done  so 
for  some  time.  One  of  the  results  of  del^ating  the  power  of  supervision 
to  the  superintendent  of  insurance  was  to  bring  about  co-ox>eTation  and 
harmony  of  action  among  these  associations.  The  first  initiative  came  from 
the  State  but  the  associations  brought  about  many  reforms  on  their  own  in- 
itiative. Uniform  rules,  practices  and  forms  were  adopted  and  promulgated . 
Non-uniformity  of  rates  disappeared  with  diversity  of  rules.  A  science  of 
fire  rating  was  developed,  one  of  its  most  important  phases  being  the  super- 
session of  "  judgement  rating  "  by  '*  schedule  rating  ".  Dwelling  and  farm 
schedules  have  been  devised  with  the  resultant  advantages  of  schedule  rating, 
especially  the  possibility  of  detecting  and  avoiding  discrimination .  To  some 
degree  also  the  law  has  satisfied  the  nearly  universal  desire  for  lower  rates. 
During  the  first  few  years  the  orders  to  remove  unfair  discriminations  resulted 
in  a  saving  in  premiums  estimated  at  $1,000,000  a  year. 

b)  Methods  of  Determining^  Rates, 

Risks  to  be  covered  by  fire  insurance  were  first  rated  by  means  of  a 
classification  of  buildings  —  for  some  time  the  only  property  insured  —  into 
groups,  each  risk  included  in  a  group  taking  its  rate.  With  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  multitude  of  differences  in  the  construction,  use  and  si- 
tuation of  buildings  and  the  nature  and  quality  of  substances,  the  classi- 
fications necessarily  multiplied.  It  became  impossible  to  obtain  enough  like 
risks  to  form  a  valid  class ;  there  was  the  difficulty  of  classifying  a  building 
having  diverse  occupancies  and  congregated  risks ;  an  ever-growing  "  miscel- 
laneous "  group  of  heterogeneous  and  unrelated  risks  developed.  The  only 
groups  which  could  be  successfully  rated  were  churches  and  dwelling-houses 
as  to  which  there  is  a  sufficient  collection  of  data. 

From  1868  onwards  the  schedule  system  was  substituted  in  the  United 
States  for  that  of  classification.    This  system  atempts  an  analysis  of  fire 
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hazard  into  its  component  parts.  The  schedule  gives  a  list  of  the  conditions 
for  which  an  inspector  should  look,  diminishing  the  probability  that  he 
will  overlook  defects  or  good  points.  A  'combination  of  judgements  was 
obtained  in  determining  the  charges  to  be  made  for  the  particular  risks  dis- 
tinguished by  the  analysis.  It  might  at  least  be  expected  that  a  smaller 
percent^e  of  error  would  be  present  imder  such  conditions  than  in  the  un- 
aided estimate  of  any  individual  inspector. 

The  modem  era  of  schedule  rating  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  pub- 
lication in  1893  of  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedide,  an  attempt  to  devise 
a  system  of  rating  imiversaUy  applicable  and  to  render  special  schedules 
unnecessary.  This  schedule  starts  from  a  basis  rate  for  a  "  standard  *' 
btiilding  in  a  "  standard  "  city,  such  rate  being  25  cents  for  every  $100  of 
insurance.  To  decide  what  the  rate  should  be  on  a  standard  building  in  a 
given  city  this  city  is  compared  with  the  standard  city.  In  order  to  find  the 
rate  for  a  given  building  its  construction,  occupancy  and  exposure  must 
also  be  considered,  The  second  important  universal  schedule,  the  Ana- 
lytic, presented  a  better  formulated  analysis  of  hazard.  But  both  these 
schedules  made  practically  no  attempt  to  justify  their  results  by  statistics. 
An  insistent  demand  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
that  such  neglect  should  be  remedied  resulted  in  the  establishment  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  an  actuarial  bureau  to  ascertain 
fire  loss  costs.  Subsequently  two  new  schedules  were  devised,  one  combin- 
ing some  features  of  the  Universal  and  the  Analytic,  the  other  designed  to 
make  use  of  the  data  collected  by  the  foresaid  actuarial  bureau.  The  for- 
mer, the  L,  &  L.  Schedule,  or  Larter  and  lycnmion  Rating  System,  has  in 
particular  two  new  features  :  it  lays  stress  on  the  "  burning  degree  "  or 
degree  of  inflammability  and  on  the  influence  of  floor  resistance.  The 
E,  G,  R.  Schedule,  or  Experience  Grading  and  Rating  Schedule,  is  an  attempt 
to  devise  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  total  cost  of  insuring  risks  of  var3dng 
character  by  an  analysis  of  statistics  of  past  experience.  The  method  of 
procedure  is :  i)  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  losses,  expenses  and  a  fair  profit,  to 
the  insurance  written  on  all  risks  in  the  United  States  ;  2)  to  obtain  a  similar 
ratio  for  the  average  risk  in  each  particular  State  ;  3)  to  ascertain  the  ave- 
rage United  States'  rate  on  a  risk  of  a  specific  class.  The  danger  of  inade- 
quate data  as  a  basis  for  premiums  is  thus  immensely  reduced,  while  the 
risks  in  every  State  are  rated  in  accordance  with  its  particular  experience. 
The  E.  G.  R.  schedule  is  plainly  an  endeavour,  however  successful  or  un- 
successful its  results  may  be,  to  meet  fairly  the  objections  of  critics  to 
existing  methods  of  measuring  hazard. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  collection  of  the  data  necessary  to 
its  application.  On  i  January  1915  a  standard  classification  was  adopted 
and  the  actuarial  bureau  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  began 
a  collection  of  experience  from  almost  190  companies,  nearly  one  third  of 
which  were  mutual  societies  and  not  members  of  the  National  Board. 
The  board's  work  has  been  much  furthered  by  the  co-operation  of  the  insu- 
rance departments  of  a  number  of  States.  In  May  1916,  236  companies 
were  co-operating  in  the  work,  including  125  National  Board  companies, 
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52  mutual  companies,  and  59  other  companies.  In  1915  about  650,000  loss 
reports  were  received  and  at  the  present  rate  there  will  be  on  file  at  the  end 
of  1916  over  a  million  reports  of  losses  sustained  and  paid  by  members  of 
the  bureau. 


§  2.  Farmers'  MUTUAL  fire  insurance. 

One  of  the  most  successful  forms  of  rural  co-operation  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance.  Up  to  the  present  time 
however  it  has  received  but  little  general  publicity.  Few  men,  even  among 
the  farmers  themselves,  are  aware  of  its  importance.  Many  will  be  surprised 
therefore  to  learn  that  there  are  at  present  nearly  2,000  farmers'  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States.^  These  companies  carry 
a  total  amount  of  insurance  exceeding  $  5,250,000,000.  The  property  on 
which  this  insurance  is  written  is  valued  at  more  than  $6,700,000,000  which 
is  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  value  of  the  insurable  property  in  the  forty- 
eight  States. 

While  mutual  fire  insurance  in  the  United  States  dates  from  1752, 
the  first  farmers-'  mutual  fire  insurance  company  came  into  existence  about 
1825.  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  saw  the  first  attempts 
at  this  form  of  co-operation  by  farmers.  It  was  soon  shown  that  a  consider- 
able saving  in  the  cost  of  fire  insurance  could  be  effected  by  its  means  and 
the  movement  spread  fairly  rapidly  from  one  community  to  another. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century  a  considerable  number  of  farmers'  companies 
of  this  kind  were  in  existence,  and  more  than  half  those  now  existing  were 
organized  before  1850. 

Most  of  these  companies  were  incorporated  under  special  charters  and 
left  to  do  business  practically  without  guidance  or  supervision.  Unfort- 
unately these  co-called  "  farmers'  mutuals  "  in  some  instances  failed  to 
limit  themselves  to  the  segregated  risks  of  moderate  value  to  which  their  vo- 
lume of  business  and  their  methods  adapted  them.  Hence  their  record  in 
this  period  is  by  no  means  one  of  uniform  success.  In  spite  «»f  this  handicap 
the  movement  continued  to  extend  westwards  and  southwards  from  the 
place  of  its  origin.  By  1875  there  were  about  400  farmers'  mutuals  and  by 
1900  there  were  at  least  1700  of  them.   Their  present  number  exceeds  1950. 

a)  Legislation. 

The  rapid  extension  of  insurance  on  this  plan  after  1850  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  favourable  legislation.  The  first  farmers'  mutual  insu- 
rance law  was  passed  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1857.  This  law  provided 
that  twenty-five  or  more  persons  residing  in  any  township  of  the  State  and 
owning  a  total  of  $  50,000  worth  of  property  which  they  desired  to  insure 
might  form  themselves  into  a  mutual  insurance  company.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  insure  only  buildings  and  the  goods  contained  therein.  They  could 
insure  no  city  or  village  property  and  could  not  accept  risks  outside  the 
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borders  of  the  home  township.  They  cotild  write  insurance  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire  only.  This  law,  though  evidently  too  restrictive  in  its 
provisions  regarding  business  territory  and  the  risks  that  might  be  assumed, 
appears  to  have  become  the  model  for  similar  laws  in  the  north  central 
States  generally,  and  for  some  twelve  other  States  situated  further  south  or 
west. 

The  early  New  York  law  was  repealed  in  1862  ond  it  was  not  until 
1879  that  a  second  law,  somewhat  more  liberal  in  its  provisions,  was  enacted. 
In  the  meantime  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and 
Indiana  had  enacted  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  laws.  These  laws  and 
also  the  second  New  York  law  generally  permitted*  that  a  number  of  con- 
tiguous townships  or  an  entire  county  should  form  a  business  territory. 
All  kinds  of  farm  property  might  be  insured  and  the  lightning  hazard  as 
well  as  that  of  fire  might  be  assumed.  Except  the  Indiana  law  they  dif- 
fered from  the  New  Yorklawof  1879  in  that  they  placed  the  companies  thus 
organized  under  the  supervision  of  the  respective  State  insurance  depart- 
ments. This  step  was  not  taken  by  New  York  mitil  1909.  By  1890  practi- 
cally evt?ry  State  in  the  Middle  West  and  several  of  those  in  the  South  had 
a  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  law. 

The  present  laws  upon  this  subject,  while  similar  in  many  respects,  are 
by  no  means  equally  complete  or  practical  in  all  their  provisions.  It  may 
be  said  that  at  present  twenty-five  States  have  fairly  satisfactory  farmers' 
mutual  fire  insurance  laws.  Several  other  States  have  scattered  provisions 
in  their  laws  as  to  fire  insurance  in  general  which  apply  particularly  to 
farmers'  mutual  companies.  In  a  few  States,  having  laws  which  make  no 
special  reference  to  farmers'  insurance  organizations,  the  companies  ope- 
rate either  under  special  charters  or  under  laws  applying  to  all  classes  of 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  In  six  States,  all  in  the  South  or  South- 
west, no  record  of  companies  of  this  kind  has  been  found. 

The  older  farmers'  mutual  insurance  laws  have  in  practically  ever^^ 
instance  been  variously  amended.  The  trend  of  these  amendments  has 
been  to  enlarge  the  business  territory  permitted  and  give  more  scope 
to  the  activities  of  the  companies.  In  several  instances  they  are  allowed 
to  operate  in  an  entire  State.  As  a  rule  however  the  laws  prescribe  for  them 
territories  var5ring  from  one  to  five  counties.  While  many  of  the  companies 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  allowing  such  enlargement,  the 
great  majority  still  operate  in  a  single  country  while  a  few  still  confine  them- 
selves to  a  single  township. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  to 
allow  the  farmers'  mutual  societies  to  include  windstorm  among  the  hazards 
they  assiune.  Mr.  V.  N.  Valgren  states  in  the  paper  cited  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  that  the  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended.  "  Each  group 
of  farm  buildings,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  each  building  within  the 
group,  is  a  distinct  and  separate  risk  with  respect  to  the  fire  and  lightning 
hazards,  but  this  is  not  true  with  respect  to  the  windstorm  hazard...  The 
practice  which  is  rapidly  gaining  favour  in  the  Middle  West  of  operating  a 
State-wide  windstorm  insurance  company  through  the  co-operative  efforts 
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of  the  local  fire  insurance  companies  would  add  much  to  the  stability  and 
safety  of  the  farmers*  mutual  organizations  in  any  State  where  combined 
protection  is  now  offered  by  the  local  mutuals  ". 

b)  Importance 

The  total  amount  of  insurance  carried  by  the  1,947  farmers*  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies  in  existence  on  i  January  1915,  the  latest  date  for 
which  relatively  complete  statistics  are  at  hand,  was  approximately 
$5,264,119,000.  The  total  amount  paid  for  losses  during  1914  was 
$10,766,651  and  the  expenses  of  operation  were  $3,138,649,  making  the 
total  cost  of  this  insurance  $13,905,300.  From  these  figures  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  average  cost  per  $  100  of  insurance  in  all  these  companies 
was  about  26  cents. 

The  farmers*  mutual  companies  almost  without  exception  limit  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  written  to  either  three  fourths  or  two  thirds  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  property.  A  reasonable  allowance  for  this  fact  shows  the 
total  value  of  the  farm  property  insured  by  these  companies  to  be  approxi- 
mately $6,736,000,000.  The  total  value  of  all  insurable  farm  property 
in  the  forty-eight  States  on  i  Jantfary  1915  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated, 
$15,886,000,000.  This  would  indicate  that  nearly  42  V2  P^^  <^^^*-  ^^  ^ 
insurable  farm  property  in  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  Union  was  insured  in 
the  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  these  compa- 
nies, the  total  amount  of  their  insurance  in  force  on  i  January  1915,  and  the 
average  cost  of  $100  of  insurance  during  1914  : 


Geographical  Division 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

Bast  North  Cential 

West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central 

West  South, Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Total 


Number 

of  Mutual 

Companies  on 

I  January  1915 


309 

86 

746 

94 

48 

37 
23 
33 


1,947 


Insured  vulue 

on 
I  January  1915 


Average 

cost  of  $  100 

of  insurance 

in  1914 


% 

cents. 

1,085,240,088 

32 

149,861,450 

38 

1.993,965,389 

24 

1,604,003,112 

22 

226,750,703 

35 

50,732,189 

44 

29,564,039 

39 

13.469.764 

28 

110,532,259 

33 

5,264,118,993 

(average)  26 

Thus  the  average  cost  of  insurance  varies  from  22  to  44  cents  for  $  100 
in  the  different  divisions.  For  each  State  in  which  the  total  insurance 
amounted  to  %  1,000,000  or  more  the  average  cost  per  $  100  of  the  insurance 
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in  1914  varied  from  70  cents  (Georgia)  to  12  cents  (Utah).  The  fact  that, 
especially  in  the  Southern  States,  some  of  these  average  costs  are  for  insurance 
against  windstorms  as  well  as  against  fire  and  lightning  should  be  remembered. 
About  15  per  cent,  of  all  the  farmers'  mutual  companies  in  the  country  write 
policies  giving  the  combined  protection.  This  fact  makes  the  average  of 
26  cents  per  $100  for  the  country  as  a  whole  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
compared  with  the  rates  which  farmers  without  mutual  organizations  are 
obliged  to  pay. 

c)  The  Advantages  and  the  Scope  of  Farmers*  Mutual- Fire  Insurance. 

The  total  annual  saving  to  farmers  by  reason  of  the  relatively  low  insu- 
rance cost  in  their  mutual  companies  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
No  dose  estimate  of  this  saving  has  been  attempted,  since  no  special  eflFort 
has  been  made  to  collect  lists  of  commercial  rates  for  farm  risks  in  the  diffe- 
rent States  and  in  the  various  sections  of  these  States. 

It  may  be  safely  said  however  that  in  a  number  of  the  States  where 
farmers'  mutual  insurance  is  most  highly  developed,  the  average  cost  of 
insurance  for  all  these  companies  in  the  State  has  fallen  well  below  one  half 
of  the  rates  quoted  by  commercial  businesses  or  the  so-called  bureau  rates. 

The  saving  of  the  farmers'  mutual  companies  in  insurance  cost  may  be 
credited  mainly  to  two  sources.  First  the  necessary  working  expenses  of 
large  commercial  companies  for  commissions,  salaries,  dividends,  taxes, 
rents,  rating  charges,  legal  assistance,  etc.  have  been  either  greatly  reduced 
or  entirely  eliminated.  Secondly  the  losses  experienced  have  been  fewer 
because  the  moral  hazard  has  been  practically  removed  by  precautions 
against  over-insurance  on  the  part  of  the  farmers'  companies,  and  the  diffe- 
rent attitude  of  the  insured  towards  a  company  consisting  of  friends  and 
neighbours  than  towards  a  large  business  company  having,  perhaps,  its 
premises  in  a  distant  town. 

The  full  possibilities  of  direct  and  conscious  co-operation  in  farmers' 
mutual  fire  insurance  have  not  yet  been  realized.  At  least  one  group  of 
mutual  companies  in  the  United  States  has  far  outstripped  the  farmers  in 
effectively  co-operating  for  the  prevention  of  losses.  This  group  is  known 
as  the  factory  mutuals  and  consists  of  nineteen  companies,  mainly  in  New 
England.  They  insure  only  large  factories  and  have  so  far  limited  themselves 
to  the  district  east  of  the  Mississipi  River.  Not  only  have  they  secured 
severally  the  effective  co-operation  of  their  members  for  the  prevention 
of  losses  but  they  have  freely  and  generously  co-operated  with  each  other. 
They  have  for  years  maintained  a  joint  bureau  in  Boston  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  safe  construction  and  the  frequent  and  thorough 
inspection  of  their  risks.  The  oldest  of  these  companies  was  organized  in 
1835.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  its  average  cost  for 
$100  of  insurance  was  84  cents.  This  average  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
fallen  below  6  cents,  which  means  that  the  cost  of  insurance  in  this  company 
has  been  reduced  to  approximately  7  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  three  quarters  of 
a  century  ago. 

It  i?  believed  that  what  has  been  done  by  the  factory  mutuals  can  be 
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accomplished,  at  least  in  some  measure,  by  other  classes  of  mutual  companies. 
The  possibilities  of  further  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance  by  the  application 
to  losses  by  fire  of  what  is  called  *'  the  principle  of  stoppage  at  the 
source  "  are  believed  to  be  great. 

A  group  of  New  England  companies  have  reduced  their  losses  on  country 
risks  materially  in  the  last  few  years  by  means  of  a  system  of  inspection. 
Companies  and  groups  of  companies  elsewhere  have  recently  begtm  enter- 
prises of  this  kind.  All  risks  should  be  thoroughly  inspected  at  least  every  se- 
cond or  third  year  by  a  well  qualified  representative  of  the  insuring  company, 
and  its  members  duly  warned  against  any  dangerous  conditions  or  practices 
discovered.  If  necessary  continuance  in  the  company  should  be  made  condi- 
tional on  the  removal  of  needless  sources  of  danger  of  fire. 

The  safe  construction  of  farm  buildings  and  their  maintenance  in  a 
safe  condition  should  be  encouraged  by  a  reasonable  classification  of  risks, 
worked  out  with  special  reference  to  particular  localities.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  charge  a  man  who  builds  carefully  and  guards  his  property  against  dan- 
gerous conditions  the  rate  paid  by  one  who  builds  carelessly  and  gives  little 
heed  to  the  subsequent  safety  of  his  property.  Moreover  unless  the  better 
risks  are  thus  recognized  there  is  danger  that  in  spite  of  the  lower  average 
cost  the  best  risks  within  the  sphere  of  a  local  mutual  company  may  be 
picked  up  by  larger  insurance  businesses  which  do  not  classify. 

Reasonable  efforts  should  be  made  by  every  farmers'  mutual  company 
to  spread  information  among  its  members  not  only  as  to  safe  building  and 
the  upkeep  of  property  but  also  as  to  devices  for  checking  any  fire  which 
niay  occur.  The  causes  of  fires  should  be  more  thoroughly  studied  and  more 
carefully  tabiilated,  and  the  reports  on  losses,  which  every  member  of  a 
company  should  see,  should  group  them  in  accordance  with  their  causes. 
By  such  concrete  examples  members  are  best  warned  against  such  dangers 
as  those  inherent  in  defective  flues,  dilapidated  and  weather-beaten  shingle 
roofs,  the  want  of  protection  against  lightning  for  buildings  and  fences, 
accumulated  soot  in  chimneys,  the  careless  disposal  of  ashes,  accumulated 
rubbish  in  garrets  or  elsewhere,  the  use  of  the  so-called  parlour  match  and 
the  careless  use  of  kerosene,  gasoline  and  other  inflammable  substances. 

All  that  has  been  said  is  borne  out  by  the  reports  presented  at  Spring- 
field on  26  and  27  January  1915  to  the  eighteenth  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Associat;on  of  Mutual  Fire  and  Windstorm  Insurance  Companies, 
and  the  discussions  at  this  meeting.  The  data  taken  from  these  reports 
show  at  the  same  time  the  progress  made  by  the  movement  for  mutual 
insurance  among  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  and  the  weak  points  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  insurance  in  this  State  and  to  some  extent  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States. 


§  3.  Farmers'  mutual  insurance  against  fire  in  illinoi^. 

The  Insurance  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Illinois  reported  on  i  May 
1915  that  there  were  232  mutual  fire  and  windstorm  insurance  companies 
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in  Illinois  on  31  December  1914,  having  a  total  membership  of  about  175,000 
^and  distributed  as  follows : 

District  Mutual    Fire      Insurance  Companies 12 

County         "            "            "                  "            66 

Township     "            "            "                  "            142 

District        "     Windstorm   "                  "            8 

County         "            "            "                  "            4 


Total  . 


232 


It  is  seen  that  the  companies  are  divided  into  the  three  classes  of  dis- 
trict, county  and  township  companies.  District  companies  are  those 
whose  territories  are  not  limited  by  their  charters  to  a  certain  county  or  a 
number  of  political  or  congressional  townships.  County  companies  were 
formerly  those  whose  territory  was  limited  to  a  single  county  but  by  an  Act 
which  came  into  force  on  i  July  1909  they  were  allowed  to  include  conti- 
guous territory.  The  territory  of  township  companies  is  limited  by  their 
charters  to  a  certain  number  of  political  or  congressional  townships  not 
exceeding  twenty-five. 

The  following  table  summaria&es  the  activity  of  the  mutual  fire  insu- 
rance companies  in  1913  and  1914  : 


(dumber  of  companies 

Risks  written  during   the  year 

Assessments  collected  during  the  year  .   . 

Total  income  froin  all  sources 

I/>sses  paid 

All  other  expenditure 

Total  expenditure 

Cash  assets 

Inabilities 

Risks  in  force  at  end  of  year 

Assessment  rate  on  each  |ioo  at  risk  .   . 
I/>sses  paid  on  each  |ioo  at  risk.  .    .    . 

Number  of  risks  written 

Number  of  risks  in  force  on  31  Decemljer 


I9I3 

I9I4 

220 

220 

$  72,382.676 

$  69,224,486 

678,171 

507,347 

775,857 

723,700 

560,598 

544,184 

197,826 

189,802 

758,424 

735.046 

454,409 

428,682 

86,730 

113.903 

301,068,365 

315.549.673 

0.22 

0.19 

0.18 

0.22 

37,633 

35i267 

164,606 

163,248 
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The  following  figures  show  the  progress  made  between  1904  and  1914. 


Date 

1  January  1904 

X  January  19x4 

211 

129,968 

%  175.000,589 

1,354 

253,165 

220 

Number  of  risks  in  force 

AmAimf   rrf  in«iirfinre 

164,606 

$  301,068,365 

1,829 

Avprftce  ftinount  of   TJsks 

l/)ssespald 

560,598 

The  total  amount  paid  in  indemnities  in  these  ten  years  was  $  3,878,154, 
giving  a  total  yearly  average  of  $  387,115  and  a  yearly  average  for  $  100 
of  insurance  of  $  0.162. 

The  following  table  throws  some  light  on  the  average  rate  of  insurance 
in  the  same  decade  : 


Y^ar 


liillions 

hoeea 

of  dollais 

in  thousands  of 

at  risk 

doUars 

185 

284 

198 

337 

197 

301       • 

223 

322 

239 

367 

251 

375 

266 

452 

271 

538 

281 

423 

301 

560 

I«098eS  & 

expenses 

in  thousands  of 

dollars 


Cost 

per 

thousand  dollars 

for  losses 


Cost 

per 

thousand  dollars 

for  losses 

&  expenses 


Dollais 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
19x1 . 
Z912. 
1913- 


418 
490 
430 
445 
505 
543 
632 
728 
596 
775 


53 
70 

53 
44 
53 
49 
69 
95 
50^ 
90 


Dollars 

2.20 
2.47 
2.17 
2.00 
2.II 
2.16 
2.40 
2.80 
2.12 
2.58 


Aveiage  Cost 

Cost  for  first  five  years,  per  year 
9      »    second  1        >        >        » 


66 

55 
72 


2.27 
2.19 
2.41 


These  figures  show  an  irregular  but  gradual  increase  in  the  loss  per  thou- 
sand column,  the  cost  for  the  second  being  greater  than  that  for  the  first 
five  years.  The  circumstance  seems  to  be  due  to  the  considerable  propor- 
tion of  so-called  "  mysterious  fires  '*,  many  of  which  could  be  avoided  by 
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precautions  and  inspection.    One  mutual  fire  insurance  company  in  Illinois 
classified  the  causes  of  the  fires  for  which  it  paid  indemnities  as  follows : 

Railway  engine  ....  i  Bonfires 3 

Furnace i  Children  playing  with  matches  5 

Spontaneous  combustion  i  Sparks  on  roof 12 

Deliberate  incendiarism .  2  Kerosene  and  gasoline       ...  12 

Farm  engine 2  Defective  flues 23 

Smoking 2  Unknown 24 

Tramps 2  Lightning 100 

Parlour  match    ....  3 

Thus  in  this  particular  case  16  per  cent,  of  the  fires  had  unknown  causes. 
The  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  fires  in  order  to  take  the  needed 
preventive  measures  is  evident. 

The  government  of  Illinois  has  not  neglected  fire  prevention  but 
formed  in  191 1  the  Fire  Marshal's  Department  which  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  section  of  publicity  and  education  conducts  public  meetings 
at  which  the  question  of  fire  prevention  is  discussed  and  the  people  instruc- 
ted as  to  their  personal  responsibility.  The  section  of  investigation  inves- 
tigates the  causes  of  fires  which  appear  suspicious  in  order  that  prosecutions 
for  fraud  and  arson  may  be  conducted.  The  section  of  inspection  educates 
the  people  to  protect  their  property.  In  June  1914  more  fires  caused  by 
lightning  were  reported  to  the  department  than  ever  before  in  one  month, 
namely  120  fires  which  caused  a  total  loss  of  %  202,637.  ^^  ^^^  same  month 
the  total  number  of  fires  reported  was  975  and  they  caused  a  total  loss  of 
$  957,014.  Thus  lightning  was  responsible  for  12  per  cent,  of  the  fires  and 
21  per  cent,  of  the  loss.  The  great  majority  of  the  fires  occurred  in  rural 
districts  and  the  bulk  of  the  losses  was  borne  by  the  farmers. 

The  co-operation  of  the  mutual  companies  would  be  most  valuable, 
and  since  the  interests  of  farmers  are  directly  at  stake  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  campaign  imdertaken  in  its  favour  will  meet  with  good  results. 

The  experience  of  commercial  companies  has  convinced  the  farmers' 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  of  the  need  for  a  standard  fire  insurance 
policy.  Mr.  E.  W.  Monnier  spoke  at  the  meeting  on  this  subject  as  follows : 
"  We  have  in  the  State  of  Illinois  220  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  and 
12  mutual  windstorm  companies  and  perhaps  as  many  forms  of  policy  and 
different  by-laws.  That  such  conditions  exist  and  that«mutual  insurance 
companies  are  successful  under  such  conditions  can  only  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  mutual  insurance  conducted  under  most  any  condition 
cannot  fail  to  save  money  when  we  compare  the  actual  rate  of  loss  in  the 
State  with  the  rate  charged  by  old  line  companies,  the  actual  rate  charged  by 
old  line  companies  being  almost  or  quite  double  the  actual  cost  of  insurance. 
Conservatively  speaking  40  per  cent,  is  saved  by  the  members  of  mutual 
companies  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  purchasing  old  line  insurance. 
Can  we  not  do  even  better  than  this  ?  To  me  it  seems  an  easy  matter  to 
increase  the  saving  from  40  per  cent,  to  at  least  60  per  cent,  but  I  do  not 
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believe  the  result  will  be  attained  unless  it  be  by  co-operation  and  to  attain 
this  a  Standard  policy  should  be  adopted  by  all  mutiial  fire  and  windstorm 
insurance  cpmpanies. . .  Comparatively  few  mutual  companies  classify  risks. . . 
I  have  encouraged  for  several  years  a  lower  rate  of  premium  —  but  without 
success  as  yet  —  in  the  company  that  I  represent  on  property  that  is  pro- 
perly protected  by  lightning  rods...  " 

The  diversity  which  obtains  in  policies  was  illustrated  during  a  discus- 
sion on  the  insurance  of  town  property  *y  farmers*  companies.  The  old 
prejudice  against  insuring  town  and  village  property  on  the  same  plane 
as  farm  property  is  fast  disappearing.  In  towns  there  are  better  and  more 
quickly  attainable  facilities  for  fighting  fires.  Detached  town  dwellings 
are  liable  to  be  less  heavily  insured  than  improved  and  completely  stocked 
farms.  Such  a  farm  is  so  valuable  that  insurance  on  it  is  easily  written 
above  the  legal  limit.  That  town  property  is  not  so  readily  destroyed  as 
farm  property  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  old  line  companies  charge 
the  higher  rate  for  farm  property. 

The  mutual  companies  follow  individual  principles  in  the  matter. 
One  insures  town  buildings  which  are  separated  from  others  by  ^s  much  as 
eighty  feet.  In  the  five  years  ending  31  December  1914  its  losses  on  town 
property  were  almost  negligible,  being  only  $75.  The  representative  of 
another  company  stated  at  the  meeting  that  his  experience  of  twenty  years 
had  taught  him  that  small  villages  gave  better  risks  than  farms,  but  he 
objected  to  insurance  in  large  towns.  Another  company  insures  village  pro- 
perty separated  by  100  feet  from  other  buildings,  and  yet  another  village 
property  so  separated  by  25  feet.  One  company  at  first  insured  only  houses 
situated  100  feet  from  other  buildings  but  has  reduced  this  interval  suc- 
cessively to  50,  30  and  finally  15  feet.  Similarly  some  companies  insure 
motor-cars  and  farm  machinery  while  others  refuse  to  do  so.  One  company 
insures  motor-cars  as  farm  machinery  for  two  thirds  of  their  value  in  the 
first  year,  one  fourth  less  in  the  second  year,  one  fourth  less  in  the  third 
year,  and  one  fourth  of  the  original  insurance  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 
Another  company  insures  them  at  a  value  of  not  more  than  $  400  and  pays 
two  thirds  of  the  appraised  value  if  the  machine  is  destroyed.  Yet  another 
insures  them  for  two  thirds  of  their  value  in  the  first  year  and  20  per  cent, 
less  in  the  second. 

The  necessity  of  providing  a  standard  insurance  pohcy,  to  replace  the 
present  diverse  collection,  is  therefore  evident  and  will  gradually  be  re- 
cognized by  the  rural  population. 

Facilities  for  insurance  are  defective,  and  this  fact  together  with  the 
tendency  of  mutual  companies  to  assume  too  great  risks  may  have  formid- 
able consequences.  There  is  therefore  a  demand  for  such  a  modification 
of  the  law  as  will  allow  the  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  to 
share  their  surplus  of  risks. 

This  tendency  to  unification  and  co-operation  among  the  mutual  com- 
panies cannot  fail  to  be  to  them  a  new  and  powerful  factor  of  progress. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  STATE  LAND  BANK  FOR  THB  NOBILITY 

IN  1915. 

OFFICIAL  SOURCES  : 

OTiexbi  FocyAapcTBCHHaro  SenejibHaro  Bamca    (Rcpori  of  the  State  Land  Bank  for 

the  Nobility) f  Petrograd,  1906  to  1915,  Ihe  last  issue. 
MaTepbH.iw  no  craTHCTracfe  ABHSKemn  SeMJieBJiafl^nia  {Material  for   Statistics  as 

to  ihe  Transmission  of  Lands)  Petrograd,  1906- 19 10. 
AiiHTejibHOcrb  FocyAapCTBeHHaro  3BMeni>Haro  flsopHHCKaro  BaHKa  {Activity  of 

the  State  Land  Bank  for  the  Nobility)  Public  annual  leports  resumed  in  the  official  weekly 

review  of  the  Muiistry  of  Finances,  1 910- 191 6,  B-fecTHmcB  OHHaHCOB'B,  DpoMum- 

JieHHOCTH  H  ToproBJiii. 
V.   MoRATCHEVSKY :    Cejii>CK0-X03HttcTBeHHMtt   KpeAHTi*    Bi>    PoccIh    {Agricultural 

Credit  in  Russia)  Petrograd,  1910. 

OTHER  SOURCES  : 

MiGULiN  :  ArpapHbitt  Bonpocb    {The  Agrarian  Question)  Petrograd,  1906. 

Richter:  3aAOJi3KeHHOCTb  HacTHaro  3eMJIeB.^aT^^HiH  {The  Indebtedness  of  Landed 
Property)  Petrograd,  1897. 

Svi.\TLovsKY :  Mo6HJi3aixiH  oeMenbHott  co6TTBeHHOCTH  B-b  PoccIh  {The  Transmis^ 
sion  of  Landed  Ptoperty)  VciTOgKidf  191 1. 

Drosdov  :  Cyjib6bi  ABopaHCKaro  aeMJieBJiaAi^Hia  {Th^  Future  of  the  Landed  Property 
of  the  Nobility)  in  OoBpeMeHHbitt  Mipi,.  {The  Modern  World)  Nos.  10  and  11,  191 6. 

Zak  :  KpecTbflHCKiil  IToseMejibiibift  BaHKT.  {The  Bank  of  the  Agriculturists)  Mos- 
cow, 191 1. 

The  State  Land  Bank  of  the  Nobility  has  recently  published  a  report 
for  1 91 5.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  year  was  characterized  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  bank's  mortgage  business.  This  business  had  gained  a 
really  notable  ascendancy  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  but 
diminished  under  the  reaction  from  the  influence  of  the  war. 


§  I.  Mortgage  Business. 

The  number  of  loans  made  on  mortgages  by  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility 
in  1913,  the  time  when  the  rise  of  which  we  have  spoken  reached  its  highest 
point,  was  1425. 
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If  this  figure  be  compared  with  the  number  of  mortgage  loans  made  by 
the  bank  in  1915,  namely  470,  a  serious  retrogression  in  mortgage  business 
will  be  observed.  This  was,  as  the  report  states,  a  result  of  the  war,  which 
influenced  the  whole  of  this  year.  It  also  depended  to  some  extent  on 
the  ordinance  of  the  Committee  oi  Finances  of  23  July  1914  which  limits 
mortgage  business. 

The  following  table  may  give  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  general  de- 
velopment in  recent  years  of  this  bank's  mortgage  business : 

Table  I.  ~  Mortgage  Business  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility 
front  1911  to  1915  (in  roubles). 


Estimated  value  of 

Number 

Area 

mortgaged  proportlea 

Sums 

lent 

of 

mortgaged 

~     Mil                           riiii        -- 

^ ~  I* 

!■           -- 

Year 

— 

total        by  deciatlne 

total 

by  dedatine 

deciatmc9(i) 

roubles  (2)         roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

I9II 

1355 

1,101,685 

152,166,685      138 

88,842,600 

81 

I9I2 

i486 

IJ95>«73 

i90,35»,777    159 

109,314,100 

92 

1913 

1425 

1,536,873 

253,726,195    165 

146,082,000 

95 

I9T4 

1292 

1,123,808 

197,590,208    176 

114,420,400 

102 

I915 

470 

496,901 

7i.553>744    i44 

41.827,300 

84 

This  table  shows  that  far  fewer  loans  were  made  in  1915  than  in  1914, 
and  fewer  by  still  more  than  during  the  years  before  the  war.  That  which 
however  chiefly  characterizes  1915  is  the  sudden  interruption  in  the  con- 
stant rise  of  the  average  estimated  value  of  the  xieciatine.  The  fall  of  its 
average  value  is  seen  to  be  more  remarkable  if  it  be  compared  to  the  spexial 
estimated  average  value  which  continued  to  rise  even  in  1915.  Thus  in 
191 1  this  was  105  roubles  a  dedatine,  in  1912  it  was  125  roubles,  159  rou- 
bles in  1913  and  160  roubles  in  1915.  As  the  normal  estimate  is  based  on 
the  average  cost  of  land  in  a  locality,  and  the  special  estimate  on  a  spe- 
cial and  detailed  surv^ey  of  the  properties  concerned,  the  different  courses 
of  the  normal  and  the  special  estimates  are  an  index  to  the  different  influence 
which  the  economic  crisis  caused  by  the  war  has  had  on  farms  in  general, 
which  in  their  large  majority  belong  to  the  peasants,  and  on  the  property 
of  the  hereditary  nobility.  The  war  has  deprived  the  peasants  of  a  large 
number  of  labourers  whom  it  has  been  impossible  to  replace.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  diminution  in  the  average  estimated  value  of  lands,  an  important 
percentage  of  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  cultivate  or  to  cultivate 
adequately.  The  needed  labour  on  the  lands  of  the  nobility  was  however 
partly  supplied  by  prisoners  of  war  and  in  some  provinces  by  the  forced 
labour  of  peasants. 

During  1915  the  increase  in  the  special  estimated  value  was  however 
slight  in  comparison  with  its  increase  in  preceding  years,  and  this  fact  and 


(i)  I  dedatine  =  2.698  acres. 
(2)  I  rouble  =  2.13335.  at  par. 
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the  diminution  in  the  normal  average  estimated  value  are  explained  by  a 
very  considerably  lessened  buying  and  selling  of  lands  as  a  consequence 
of  the  war.  The  figure  representing  the  purchase  of  land  by  peasants, 
who  are  the  great  majority  of  the  purchasers,  was  less  than  a  third  of  such 
figure  for  the  preceding  year.  The  development  of  the  mortgage  credit 
easily  obtained  from  the  Agriculturists'  Bank  much  stimulated  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  lands.  The  peasants,  seeking  to  satisfy  their  "  land 
hunger  *',  caused  prices  to  rise  to  unprecedented  heights,  yet  further  raised 
artificially  —  conditions  which  have  been  experienced  in  other  European 
countries.  The  war  caused  these  purchases  and  sales  to  diminish  and  thus 
caused  also  a  fall  in  the  price  of  land. 

Of  the  470  loans  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility  in  1915,  131  of  the 
total  sum  of  3,864,200  roubles  were  seciured  by  fiist  mortgages  on  a  total 
area  of  71,502  dedatines  of  land  previously  unburdened  in  relation  to  the 
bank.  The  remainder,  namely  339  loans  of  a  total  sum  of  37,963,000  rou- 
bles were  granted  on  renewed  or  complementary  mortgages  on  425,399  de- 
datines of  land  already  mortgagecl  to  the  bank. 

The  following  table  gives  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
lands  mortgaged  to  the  bank  : 

Table  II.  —  Indebtedness  of  the  Lands  mortgaged  to  the  Bank 
from  1906  to  1915. 


In  relation  to  the  total 

In  relation  to  the  total 

• 

number  of  mortgaged  properties 

mortgaged 

area 

Years 

Unmortgaged 

Area  already 

unmortgaged 

already  mortgaged 

area 

mortgagod 

— 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1906  .  . 

32 

68 

39 

61 

1907  .  . 

22 

78 

8 

92 

1908  .  . 

25 

75 

12 

88 

1909  .  . 

20 

80 

12 

88 

1910  .  . 

24 

76 

13 

82 

191 I  .  . 

21 

79 

12 

88 

1912  .  .  . 

24 

76 

17 

83 

1913  .  .  . 

22 

78 

18 

82 

1914  .  .  . 

23 

77 

27 

73 

1915  •  •  ■ 

21 

79 

10 

90 

Since  the  Bank  of  Nobility  first  began  business  it  has  granted  loans 
secured  by  mortgages  on  lands  already  largely  mortgaged,  so  that  it  has 
reduced  the  terms  on  which  the  nobility  can  obtain  land  credit  from  banks 
and  individuals.  During  the  years  of  crisis  the  activity  of  the  bank  was 
limited  to  support  of  the  properties  economically  weakest,  that  is  to  ssiy 
already  burdened  with  mortgages.  This  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed 
in  1907  when  the  percentage  of  the  area  already  mortgaged  was  92  and  in 
advance  of  all  precedents.     The  year  1915  comes  very  near  to  1907.  its 
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corresponding  percentage  being  90  and  indicative  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
crisis  of  1915  for  the  landed  property  of  the  nobility. 

The  number  of  loans  granted  on  the  security  of  normal  mortgages  was 
only  114  or  24  per  cent.,  while  the  other  moitgages,  75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
■  number,  were  made  after  a  special  estimate.  The  total  percentage  of  loans 
thus  made  during  the  year  was  90. 

The  total  sum  for  which  the  470  persons,  whose  applications  were 
accepted,  applied  as  loans  was  46,951,000  roubles.  The  bank  could  grant 
41,827,000  roubles  or  89  per  cent,  of  the  sum  demanded.  During  the  last 
six  years  the  relation  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  loans  was 
as  follows : 

Table  III.  —  Relation  between  the  Demand  and  Supply  of  Loans. 

Sum  lent 
Number  of  cases  per  zoo  roubles 

in  which  the  whole  demanded 

Years  sum  demanded  — 

was  lent  roubles 

1910 86  52    . 

I9II 92  51 

I912 92  40 

I913 84  46 

1914 93  49 

1915 89  57 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  during  these  six  years  the  whole 
stmi  demanded  was  lent  in  the  largest  percentage  of  cases.  The  bank 
sought  to  concentrate  its  aid  on  the  neediest  properties  and  was,  in  view 
of  the  crisis,  obliged  in  many  cases  to  lend  the  whole  sum  demanded. 

The  average  area  of  the  properties  mortgaged  to  the  bank  on  i  January 
1915  was  498  deciatines ;  that  of  those  mortgaged  afresh  in  1915  was  546 
deciatines.  The  greater  part,  namely  61.9  per  cent.,  of  the  latter  belonged 
to  the  class  ot  medium-sized  farms  (from  100  to  1000  deciatines  of  culti- 
vable land)  ;  23.6  per  cent,  were  small  farms  of  less  than  100  deciatines ; 
and  the  remainder,  namely  14.5  per  cent.,  were  large  properties  of  more 
than  1,000  deciatines.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  properties  mortgaged  in 
1915,  60.8  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  class  of  large  properties  (more  than 
1,000  dedatiues  of  cultivable  land) ;  36.8  per  cent,  to  that  of  medium-sized 
properties  and  2.4  per  cent,  to  that  of  small  properties.  These  data,  if 
compared  with  those  for  the  years  from  1905  to  1915,  confirm  the  statement 
that  medium-sized  properties  have  least  power  of  economic  resistance. 
Table  IV  shows  that  it  is  exactly  in  periods  of  crisis,  as  in  the  years  from 
1908  to  1910,  or  even  more  so  in  the  period  in  which  the  consequences  of 
a  crisis  are  more  felt,  that  theT)ercentage  of  mortgaged  properties  of  medium 
size  rises ;  for  these  properties  are  those  which  need  most  care  and  support 
in  order  that  they  may  surmount  a  crisis. 
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Table  IV.  —  Mortgaged  Properties  according  to  Size, 


Relatively  to  number  of  mortgaged 
properties 

Relatively  to  total 

area 

Year 

I<ais«e 

properties 

% 

Medium-sized 

properties 

% 

Small 
% 

I^argc 

properties 

% 

Medium*8ized 

properties 

% 

Small 
properties 

% 

1906    . 

27.2 

55.8 

17.0 

84.3 

150 

0.7 

1907    . 

28.2 

51.3 

20.5 

77-9 

21. 1 

I.O 

1908    . 

16.2 

62.0 

21.8 

597 

38.1 

2.6 

1909    . 

18.4 

63.6 

18.0 

65.8 

32.7 

1-5 

I9IO    . 

13.2 

60.4 

26.4 

68.1 

29.8 

2.1 

I9II    . 

16.I 

56.0 

27.4 

71.6 

26.4 

2.0 

I912    . 

15-5 

56.8 

27.3 

71.7 

26.6 

i-7 

I913 

18.9 

58.1 

23.0 

77-9 

20.9 

1.2 

I914 

.   .        16.7 

57-1 

26.2 

77.0 

21.7 

1-3 

I915 

.    .        14.5 

61.9 

23.6 

60.8 

36.8 

2.4 

An  examination  of  transactions  in  each  district  shows  that  large  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  capitalist  system  of  cultivating  land  is  followed  give  most 
resistance  to  a  crisis,  and  that  resistance  is  comparatively  weak  where  the 
large  properties  are  still  in  the  stage  of  primitive  cultivation. 

In  1915  loans  were  secured  by  renewed  mortgages  on  399  properties 
having  a  total  area  of  425,339  deciatines  and  a  value  ot  63,9r9,857  roubles. 
The  total  sum  thus  lent  was  37,963,100  roubles,  of  which  23,825,600  rou- 
bles was  the  sum  granted  when  the  loan  originated  and  was  renewed,  while 
the  remaining  14,137,500  roubles  or  60  per  c  nt  of  the  total  sum  lent  was 
the  sum  of  the  complementary  loans  made  at  the  time  of  renewal.  Through- 
out the  year  only  one  pri\dleged  loan  was  granted  to  the  Russian  nobles 
to  enable  the  purchase  of  properties  in  the  provinces  of  West  and  South- 
West  Poland.  This  loan  was  of  150,000  roubles  and  the  land  bought  had 
an  area  of  2,000  deciatines.  The  following  table  will  give  a  more  exact 
idea  of  the  development  of  renewals  of  mortgages  from  1901  to  1915. 
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Table  V.  —  Renewals  of  Mortgages  from  1901  to  1915. 

Number 

Number 

Percentage 

Sums  lent 

of  sums  lent 

of 

of  loans 

of  renewed 

on  renewed 

Year                         loans 

on  renewed 

loans 

roubles 

mortgsftes 

% 

% 

I9OI    .     .     .            1950 

894 

46 

26,549^500 

62 

1902 

184I 

975 

53 

64,512,400 

67 

1903 

1549 

858 

55 

66,523,700 

71 

1904 

1259 

722 

57 

52,950,100 

75 

1905 

846 

545 

64 

39,782,200 

81 

1906 

625 

378 

60 

32,788,200 

73 

1907    . 

280 

202 

72 

26,164,000 

92 

1908 

518 

326 

63 

26,549,500 

84 

1909    . 

784 

525 

67 

49,701,600 

82 

I9IO    . 

1248 

802 

64 

87,125,400 

72 

I9II 

1355 

894 

66 

vS8,842,6oo 

78 

I912    , 

i486 

940 

63 

109,314,100 

73 

I913 

1425 

948 

66 

146,082,000 

71 

I914    . 

1292 

849 

66 

114,290,400 

71 

I9I5    ■ 

407 

339 

72 

418,273,000 

91 

As  is  seen  from  this  table  the  percentage  of  the  renewed  mortgages 
is  very  high  and  the  number  of  the  loans  made  by  the  bank  in  the  course 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  very  low  ;  and  the  agrarian  disorders  brought 
grave  loss  to  the  property  of  the  nobility  only  in  1907,  the  last  year  in 
which  they  occurred.  In  other  words  this  table  is  proof  of  the  crisis  active 
in  Russia  in  191 5,  to  get  the  better  of  which  the  bank  had  co  help  land  al- 
ready burdened  with  mortgages. 

As  for  the  definite  results  of  the  privileged  mortgage  business,  repre- 
sented by  a  sum  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  lands, 
which  aimed  at  enabling  the  nobles  to  buy  lands  in  Poland,  it  did  not  reach 
too  high  a  figure.  From  1894,  the  date  of  the  first  transactions  of  this 
kind,  the  bank  has  thus  facilitated  the  passage  lo  the  ownership  of  Rus- 
sian nobles  of  228  farms  which  previously  belonged  to  Poles.  Their  total 
area  was  533,024  deciatines  and  their  total  estimated  value  32,316,921 
roubles. 

Table  VI.  —  Privileged  Mortgage  Transactions  to  enable  the    Purchase 
of  Land  in  Poland. 


Area  bought  with  the  bank's  aid 
from    1894  to  '9' 5 


In  the  hands  of  the  purchasers 
after  the  transaction 


Number 
of  farms 


28 


Area  of  land  '   Bstimated 

bought      I       value 
Deciatines        Roubles 


Amoimt 
of  loan 
Roubles 


Number 
of  farms 


Area  of  land 

bought 
Deciatines 


560,887136,150,031  26,971,500; 


92 


205,255 


Estimated 

value 
Roubles 


14,708,746 


Amount 
of  loan 
Roubles 


11,010,400 
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§  2.  Sale  of  properties. 


Of  the  41,827,300  roubles,  which  are  the  total  sum  of  the  loans  granted 
by  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility  in  1915,  a  sum  of  13,772,400  roubles  was  paid 
to  the  borrowers  in  the  form  of  bank  bonds.  And  as  bank  bonds  of  1915 
could  be  realized  at  77.7  per  cent,  on  an  average,  the  sum  r§ally  received 
by  the  owners  of  the  mortgaged  lands  was  about  10,700,000  roubles  or 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  granted  by  the  bank.  This 
fall  in  the  current  rate  of  bank  bonds  caused  the  proportion  of  the  sum 
granted  to  that  actually  paid  to  borrowers  to  be  less  than  it  had  been  for 
six  years.  In  the  years  from  1910  to  1915  the  percentages  formed  by  the 
sums  paid  were  respectively,  38,  36,  37,  40,  39  and  26,  and  the  percentages 
formed  by  the  sums  retained  were  therefore  62,  64,  63,  60,  61  and  74. 

The  remainder  was  represented  by  the  renewed  debt  to  the  bank  of 
22,489,000  roubles,  and  the  sums  retained  for  the  extinction  of  foreign 
mortgages  or  other  purposes,  which  amounted  to  5,565,900  roubles. 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  bank's  existence  mortg^es  to  various  mort- 
gage credit  banks  have  been  redeemed  up  to  the  amount  of  1,095,700  rou- 
bles. 

The  following  table  gives  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  bank's  business 
fiom  1886  to  1915. 

TABI.E  VII.  --  Redemption  and  Mortgage  Renewal  Business 
from  1886  to  1915. 


Bank 

Redemptions  &  renewals  In  terms  of  thousands  of  roubles 

Total 

z886- 
Z890 

1895 

Z896. 
1900 

1900- 
1905 

X906- 
1910 

X9H- 
X915 

I915 

Bonk  of  the  NobiUty  .... 
Special  office  of  that  bank    . 
Other  mortgage  credit  banks 

4,100 
15,900 
X  10,600 

73,800 
15,800 
52,400 

150,300 
51,300 
80,500 

156,800 

2,400 

31.300 

xo9,8oo 

400 

9.400 

240,400 

Z,200 
30,100 

32,500 

xoo 

300 

698,600 

86^809 
3X<^3oo 

Total  .   .   . 

130,600 

142,000 

382.X00 

190*500 

119,600 

371,700 

33,800 

1.095,700 

The  sums  intended  for  amortization,  paid  voluntarily  and  in  advance 
to  the  bank  by  borrowers  in  1915,  reached  the  sum  of  3,521,855  roubles. 
These  payments  emancipated  from  all  burden  of  mortgage  629  properties 
having  a  total  area  of  106,045  deciatines,  of  which  62,917  remained  the 
property  of  persons  belonging  to  the  hereditary  nobility,  while  46,128  de- 
ciatines were  ceded  to  persons  outside  the  nobility  for  the  whole  time  for 
which  they  should  remain  mortgaged  to  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility. 

The  total  sum  paid  in  1915  comprised  1,822,439  roubles  paid  by  the 
nobles  and  1,599,416  roubles  paid  by  persons  not  belonging  to  the  nobility. 
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A  comparison  of  data  for  previous  years  with  those  of  1915  gives  the 
following  table,  which  makes  dear  the  large  diminution  of  redemptions 
in  1915. 


Table  VIII. 

—  Voluntary  Redempt 

ions  from 

1910  to  1915. 

Redemption 

Feroentsge  of  debts 
redeemed 

Percentage  of  mortgaged 
land  emancipated 

Year 

Area  freed 

from 
mortgages 

dedatincs 

Sums 

intended 

for 

redemption 

roobles 

Sums 

paid 

by  the 

nobility 

% 

Sums 

paid 

by  others 

than  nobles 

% 

I^ands 

belonging 

to 

nobles 

% 

I^ds 

bdonglsig 

to  othen 

tbaa  nobla 

% 

I9IO. 

239^144 

7,228,170 

0.7 

6.1 

I.I 

5-6 

I9II. 

401,529 

11,386,067 

O.I 

8.6 

1.2 

12.9 

I912. 

232,917 

6,716,872 

0.8 

5.4 

0.9 

6.7 

1913- 

247.334 

7.236,954 

0.9 

5.3 

1.2 

7-3 

I914. 

I48>334 

5,179433 

0.7 

3.8 

0.8 

1-7 

1913- 

97.043 

1,616,066 

0.3 

1.3 

0.5 

1-7 

This  table  shows  one  fact  which  is  not  without  interest,  namely  that 
the  most  important  redemptions  are  made  by  persons  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  nobility. 

The  total  number  of  properties  mortgaged  to  the  bank  which  changed 
ownership  during  1915  was  1544.  Their  total  area  was  691,983  deciatines 
and  they  were  burdened  with  a  totai  mortgage  debt  of  29,443,300  roubles 
which  changed  ownership  with  them. 

These  properties  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the  classes  of  so- 
ciety : 

Table  IX.  —  Sale  in  1915  of  Properties  mortgaged  to  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility, 

Mortgage  debt 

burdening  alienated 

properties 


Purchasers 

1.  Hereditary  nobility  .     .    . 

2.  Institutions    (largely    the 
Bank  of  Agriculturists) .   . 

3.  Peasants 

4.  Middle  class 

5.  Traders 

6.  Various  others 

Total.   .    .    . 


Number 

of  alienated 

properties 

373 


31 

951 

35 

39 

115 


1.544 


Area 
deciatines 

227,620 
7,802 

88,455 

4,288 

291,970 

71,848 

691,983 


roubles 
15,062,800 

719,200 
6,116,100 

270,800 
4,156,600 
3,117,800 

29,443,300 


The  data  as  to  the  alienation  of  properties  mortgaged  to  the  bank 
during  the  fifteen  last  years  are  also  of  notable  interest.     The  alienations 
were  as  follows : 
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Tabi,e  X.  —  Sale  from  1901  to  1915  of  Lafids  mortgaged  to  the  Bank. 

Area  of  lands  sold       

1901-1905                 1906- 1910  191 1 -191  s                    Total 

PorchatefB                             dedatJnes                dedatlnes  dedatlna                dedathies 

Institutions     (the 
Bank  of  the  Agri- 
culturists)    .    .    .              16,735        2,045.197  1 17*058       2,178,990 

Peasants 477,096        1,866,164  1,168,402       3,511.662 

Middle  class.   .    .    .              89,585              72,861  78,902           241,348 

Traders 434.329           159474  162,894          756,697 

Various  others     .    .            471,728           336,657  472,782        1,281,167 


Total ....         1.489,483        4,480,353        2,000,028        7,969,864 

The  large  extent  of  land  which  in  these  fifteen  years  became  the  pro- 
perty of  i)ersons  outside  the  nobility,  namely  7,969,864  deciatines,  confirms 
the  statements  in  "  Material  for  Statistics  as  to  the  Transmission  of  Lands 
in  Russia.  "  The  fact  is  therefore  that  nobles  lose  land  and  peasants  come 
to  possess  it.  Most  of  the  land  bought  by  the  credit  institution  is  resold 
on  privileged  terms  to  small  landless  cultivators  ;  and  if  the  2,178,999  de- 
ciatines bought  by  these  institutions  be  added  to  the  3,511,622  sold  dkectly 
to  the  peasants,  the  enormous  total  is  reached  of  5,691,621  deciatines  which 
have  passed  from  the  hereditary  nobility  to  small  cultivators  in  the  space 
of  only  fifteen  years.  71,6  per  cent,  of  these  lands  were  sold  to  persons 
outside  the  nobility.  If  we  examine  the  sale  of  mortgaged  lands  during 
the  same  fifteen  years  we  find  that  the  nobility  constitute  a  large  percentage 
of  the  purchasers,  which  is  to  say  that  a  large  although  a  diminishing  per- 
centage of  the  lands  sold  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  nobility.  In  the 
first  quinquennial  period,  that  lasting  from  1901  to  1905,  63.2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  munber  of  purchasers  of  lands  mortgaged  to  the  bank  belonged 
to  the  nobility  and  only  14.8  per  cent,  to  the  peasantry.  In  the  second 
quinquennial  period,  1906  to  1910,  the  nobles  constituted  29.6  per  cent, 
and  the  peasants  61.2  per  cent  of  the  purchasers.  From  191 1  to  1915  the 
nobles  constituted  46.1  per  cent  and  the  peasants  31.2  per  cent,  of  the  pur- 
chasers, which  is  to  say  that  the  nobles  had  regained  a  predominance.  But 
if  the  figures  for  this  last  period  be  examined  from  year  to  year  a  marked 
rise  in  the  percentage  of  peasant  purchasers  is  discovered  in  the  first  year 
and  a  fall  of  32.3  per  cent,  in  1915.  Not  only  does  a  large  extent  of  mort- 
gaged lands  pass  to  persons  outside  the  nobility  and  especially  to  the  pea- 
sants, but  this  extent  tends  to  increase  while  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
hereditary  nobility  diminishes.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  extent  of  land 
passes  to  traders,  that  is  to  say  the  capitalist  middle  class.  This  merely, 
confirms  the  perspicuous  remarks  of  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  his  work  on  Russia: 
"  The  Russian  nobility,  no  longer  protected  against  others  and  themselves 
by  the  impossibility  of  selling  to  persons  of  a  class  not  sheltered  by  the 
system  of  succession,  are  exposed  to  slow  expropriation  in  favour  of  the 
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middle  class  and  the  peasants,  who  every  year  become  possessed  at  their 
expense  of  a  larger  share  of  the  soil.  " 

On  I  January  1915  the  total  sum  of  arrears  due  to  the  bank  by  borrow- 
ers was  26,024,192  roubles.  During  1915  the  bank  should  have  received 
as  current  mortgage  revenue  43,167,391  roubles,  plus  729,218  roubles  in 
special  revenues,  or  a  total  sum  of  43,896,610  roubles.  It  recovered  how- 
ever only  39,131,810  roubles.  At  the  end  of  1915  the  total  sum  of  ar- 
rears was  31,082,105  roubles.  This  very  large  sum  is  the  best  index  to  the 
crisis  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Besides  the  sum  of  debts  contracted  on  mortgages,  which  was 
853,973,206  roubles,  and  that  of  arrears  which  was  31,082,155  roubles,  bor- 
rowers were  also  indebted  to  the  bank  on  31  December  1915  for  133,193 
roubles  not  bearing  interest,  1,167,525  roubles  which  constituted  special 
debts,  and  1,563,627  roubles  of  deferred  interest.  Moreover  by  the  law  of 
26  April  1906  the  Bank  of  the  Agriculturists  was  the  debtor  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Nobility  to  the  extent  of  166,437,668  roubles. 

The  total  number  of  mortgaged  properties,  the  sale  of  which  by  public 
auction  was  decreed  in  1915  because  legal  charges  had  not  been  paid  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  7,364  or  26  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  number  of  proper- 
ties of  which  the  sale  by  public  auction  was  decreed  : 

Table  XI.  -  Properties  of  which  the  Sale  by  Public  Auction  was  decreed 

from  1901  to  1915. 


On   z  May 


PayzQcat  not  made 


On   I  November 


Year 


I9OI 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
I9IO 
I9II 
I912 

I913 
I914 

I915 


Number 

of  properties 

of  which 

the  sale 

by  auction 

was  decreed 

2,284 
2,401 
2,680 
2,632 
2,975 
3,815 

4,359 
4,359 
4,072 

3,486 
2,611 

2,576 
2,625 
3,080 
2,521 


Number 

of  properties 

to  be  sold 

by  auction 

in  relation 

to  total 

number 

of  mor^iaged 

properties 

% 

II 
II 
12 
II 
12 
15 
17 
17 
16 

14 
10 
10 
10 

II 

12 


Number 

of  properties 

of  which 

the  sale 

by  auction 

was  decreed 

2,598 
2,533 
2,515 
2,983 
2,999 
4,226 

4.309 

4,141 

3.739 

3.057 

2,516' 

2,710 

2,827 

2,736 

3,843 


Number 

of  properties 

to  be  sold 

by  auction 

in  relation 

to  total 

number 

of  mortgaged 

properties 

% 

13 
12 
II 

13 

12 

.  17 
17 
16 

15 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
14 


In  whole 
year 

Properties 

of  which 

the  sale 

by  aucUon 

was   decreed 

% 

24 
23 
23 
24 
24 

32 

34 
33 
31 
26 
20 
20 
20 
21 
26 
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This  table  shows  once  more  that  1915  was  a  year  of  crisis ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  what  can  be  deduced  from  the  number 
of  properties  of  which  the  sale  by  auction  was  decreed,  the  economic  de- 
pression of  this  year  did  not  reach  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  of  1906-1908. 

This  table  also  shows  that  the  position  of  the  mortgaged  properties 
is  far  from  brilliant.  In  7,320  out  of  the  7,364  cases  of  which  we  have 
spoken  the  auction  could  be  revoked,  either  because  the  charges  were  paid 
at  the  last  moment  (4,055  cases),  or  because  the  term  for  payment  was  pro- 
rogued, or  because  the  bank  gave  other  facilities  to  the  tardy  (3,«65  cases). 
In  other  words  the  auction  could  be  revoked  in  3,265  cases,  thanks  to  va- 
rious facilities  "which  had  a  benefident  character".  Only  44 properties 
were  actually  put  up  for  auction,  and  of  these  37  were  sold  while  five  re- 
mained the  bank's  property.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that,  according 
to  one  of  the  bank's  reports,  "  the  credit  of  the  sold  properties  had  been 
exploited  by  the  proprietors  up  to  its  final  limit ;  their  sale  was  not  due  to 
influences  of  the  moment  but  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  absolute 
impotence  of  these  properties  to  continue  to  enjoy  credit.  " 

The  total  number  of  properties  which  have  thus  passed  to  the  bank 
became  120,  of  which  102  are  situated  in  the  Caucasus. 


§  3.  The  bank's  funds. 

In  the  beginning  of  1915  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility  were  as 
follows : 

i)  A  capital  formed  by  various  issues  of  bonds  of  the  total  value  of 
948,700,700  roubles. 

2)  A  capital  of  74,942,097  roubles  constituted  by  bonds  issued  in 
1889  and  not  repaid. 

3)  A  reserve  capital  of  12,583,618  roubles. 

During  the  year  bonds  for  19,337,700  roubles  were  issued.  In  all 
8,807,300  roubles  were  repaid.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  bank's  bonds 
reached  the  total  amount  of  960,231,100  roubles,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Bonds  3.5  % 389,445.000  roubles 

4  % 145,202,100 

'*        4.5% 239,948,700 

"        5     % 149,705,300 

5  %  in  lots 35i930|0O0 

Total .   .    .         960.231.100 

During  1915  the  capital  formed  by  1889  bonds  in  lots  did  not  change 
(74,942,097  roubles). 

In  1915  the  reserve  capital  was  increased  by  3,452,^5  roubles  and  thus 
the  bank's  reserve  fund  reached  on  31  December  the  sum  of  15,986,253 
roubles. 
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Besides  this  capital  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility  disposed  at  the  end  ot 
1915  of  real  estate  of  the  total  value  of  1,311,800  roubles,  plus  other  and  va- 
rious assets  amounting  to  17,318,586  roubles,  and  also  of  a  special  com- 
memorative capital  of  ten  million  roubles. 

To  sum  up  :  during  1915  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility  notably  reduced 
those  of  its  transactions  on  which  the  crisis  due  to  the  war  had  an  unfa- 
vourable influence. 

There  was  an  important  diminution  in  the  bank's  loans,  a  notable 
diminution  in  its  emission  of  bonds  (89,948,800  roubles  in  1913,  70,138,500 
roubles  in  1914  and  19,337,700  roubles  in  1915)  ;  a  fall  in  the  current  value 
of  bonds  (90.5  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  value  in  1913,  81  to  90  per  cent, 
in  1914,  and  75.2  to  81.625  P^^  cent,  in  1915)  ;  an  important  decrease  in 
amortization  (12,490,703  roubles  in  1913,  10,156,811  roubles  in  1914  and 
3*552,577  roubles  in  1915) ;  and  a  decrease  in  the  extent  of  land  mortgaged 
(this  increased  by  163,546  deciatines  in  1914  and  decreased  by  78,330  decia- 
tines  in  1915).  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  very  notable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  unpaid  interest. 

It  follows  on  the  preceding  data  that  the  bank's  mortgage  business 
tends  to  diminish,  and  that  1915  was  marked  by  too  sudden  a  movement 
in  accordance  with  this  general  tendency. 

It  also  follows  that  the  percentage  of  renewed  mortgages  tends  con- 
stantly to  increase,  and  this  is  important.  In  the  mass  of  the  business  it  is 
these  renewals  and  the  complementary  mortgages  which  prevail.  This  is 
because  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  loans  to  the  nobility  served  not  to 
improve  their  farms  but  to  meet  expenses  of  another  kind.  Thus  with  all 
the  facilities  granted  mortgages  have  on  the  whole  aggravated  the  condi- 
tion of  properties.  They  marked  very  often  the  first  stage  towards  liquida- 
tion, towards  the  passage  of  a  property  to  the  ownership  of  persons  outside 
the  hereditary  nobility. 
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GERMANY. 

AI^TROCK  (Walther  V).  Kur  und  Neumaikisches  Ritterediaftliches  Kreditinstitut  und  neaes 
Brandebuigisches  Kieditinstitut.  Veroflentiichungen  des  K5nigl.  Preussiscfaen  I^ands-Oe- 
konomie-Collegium  (The  Institutions  of  Land  Credit  for  the  Fiefs  of  Kurmarh  and  Neummrk 
and  the  New  Credit  InsOttUe  of  Brandenburg.  Publications  of  the  Royal  Prussian  College  of 
Agrarian  Economy)  Pamphlet  17.  Berlin  1915. 

In  this  book  are  set  forth  the  origin  and  development  of  two  special  mort- 
gage institutions  of  Brandenburg  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  action 
of  each. 

Of  them  that  known  as  the  Kur-  und  Neumarkishces  RitterschafUiches 
Kreditinstitut  was  formed  on  15  June  1777.  As  its  name  indicates  it  is 
one  of  the  vSpedal  financial  institutions  the  operations  of  which  affect  feu- 
dal-landed property,  such  property  securing  the  mortg^e  deeds  they  issue, 
which  are  insured  by  the  collective  guarantee  of  all  those  who  compose  these 
institutes. 

This  particular  establishment  is  distinguished  among  the  numerous 
German  financial  institutions  because  its  mortage  deeds  are  guaranteed 
only  by  the  group  of  proprietors  who  are  its  members  and  own  the  mortg£^ed 
properties  in  question,  and  not  by  all  the  local  nobility,  as  in  Silesia  and 
Pomerania,  nor  by  all  the  proprietors  of  fiefs,  as  in  Prussia. 

According  to  the  by-laws  of  1777-1784  the  following  may  belong  to  this 
institution  : 

a)  All  nobles  whose  property  in  land  is  worth  more  than  6,000  tha- 
lers  (i)  ; 

b)  AH  landowning  commoners  whose  rural  property  is  worth  more 
than  20,000  thalers. 

The  activity  of  the  institution  is  limited  to  the  territory  of  Brandenbuig 
as  this  was  defined  in  1777  ;  that  is  to  say  to  the  districts  of  Stendal,  Salz- 
wedel,  Gardelegen  and  Osterburg  in  Saxony,  Schevelbein,  Dramburg,  Pyritz. 
Saatzig,  Regenwald  and  Randord  in  Pomerania,  and  to  the  single  district 
of  Griinberg  in  Silesia.  The  districts  annexed  to  Brandenburg  after  1777 
are  excluded,  those  namely  of  Sternberg,  Niederlawitz  and  Fiiterbog-Iyucken- 
wald. 

The  annual  statistics  for  1890  supply,  as  shown  by  the  following  table, 
the  number  of  landed  properties  authorized  to  belong  to  the  mortgage  in- 
stitute : 

(i)  I  thaler  =  as.  11  Vt^.  at  V^- 
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Number  of 
Provinces  Number  of  Fiefs    Other  Properties  Properties 

Brandenburg 1,213  ^73  1,386 

Saxony,  Pomerania  and  Silesia      252  27  279 

Total 1,465  200  1,665 

It  will  be  useful  to  give  here. some  statistical  data  as  to  the  business 
of  the  institute  from  1875  to  1913,  taking  every  period  of  five  years  : 

Niunber  of 
Mortgaged 
ProperUes 

1875 651  1900         1,000 

1880    ......  777  1905       ..'...  955 

1885 940         I9IO 900 

1890 1,008         I913  881 

1895 

This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  mortgaged  properties  increased 
steadily  from  1875  to  1895  but  decreased  steadily  from  1895  to  1913. 

As  to  the  total  debt  secured  by  mortgages  the  statistics  show  that  this 
grew  steadily  from  1875  to  1900,  and  then  diminished  sa\dng  for  some  oscil- 
lations.    The  fact  appears  from  the  following  figures  : 


Number  of 
Mortgaged 
Properties 

Yeat 

651 

1900 

777 

1905 

940 
1,008 

I9IO 
I913 

1,029 

Total  Debt  secured 

Total  Debt  secured 

Year 

by  Mortgages 

Year 

by  Mortgages. 

Marks  (x) 

Marks. 

1875        . 

89,097,732 

1900    .     .     . 

194,928,550 

1880        . 

120,703,410 

1905    •     .     . 

192,291.160 

1885        . 

152,551.580 

I9IO    .     . 

182,361,730 

l8qo      . 

.     .            180,618,200 

I913    .     . 

188,725,920 

1895      . 

192,303,100 

The  average  amount  o  f  a  debt  secured  by  a  mortgage  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  to  have  increased  continually  from  1875  to  1913  : 

Average  Amount  of  Average  Amcniiit  of 

a  Debt  secured  a  Debt  secured 

Year  by  a  Mortgage  Year  by  a  Mortgage 

Marks.  Marks. 

1875 136.835         1900 194.929 

1880 155.347         1905  .....     201,352 

1885 162,289      i9^<^ 202,624 

1890 179.185      1913 214,218 

1895 185,912 

The  mortgage  deeds  bear  interest  at  various  rates  —  3,  3^/^  and  4  per 
cent.    The  rates  in  1913  were  as  follows  : 

I  mark  =  about  11  ^l^d  at  par. 
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Mortgage  Deeds. 

Marka.  Rate  of  interest 

66,951,200 3    per  cent. 

108,859,030 3  %  per  cent. 

12,915,690 4    per  cent. 

188,725,920 

Mortgage  deeds  at  4  Vi  per  cent,  were  in  circulation  until  1880  when 
they  were  converted  into  deeds  at  4  per  cent. 

An  autonomous  department  of  this  institute,  which  was  formed  in  1873 
and  is  known  as  the  Kur  und  Neumarkische  Ritierschaftlich  Darlehenskasse, 
acts  •—  as  its  name  indicates  —  as  the  establishment's  lending  fund  and 
transacts  all  relevant  business. 

The  second  institution  of  which  we  here  have  to  speak,  the  Neues  Bran- 
dehur^isches  Kreditinstitut,  was  formed  on  30  August  1869.  Its  promoters 
aimed  at  securing  the  advantages  of  credit  for  commoner  landowners,  as 
much  as  or  even  more  than  for  the  nobility,  thus  supplying  the  gap  left 
by  the  first  institution  we  have  noticed. 

According  to  the  rules  of  191 1  the  institution  admits  all  landed  pro- 
prietors not  members  of  the  Kur-und  Neumarkisches  Ritferschuftliches  Kre- 
ditinstitut  who  own  more  than  five  hectares  (i)  of  land. 

Its  activity  extends  over  all  the  present  territory  of  Brandenburg  and 
also  over  the  districts  which  belonged  to  Brandenburg  until  1869  and  were 
then  separated  from  it  (Osterburg,  Stendal  and  Gardelegen  in  Saxony, 
Schevelbein,  Dranburg,  Saatzig  and  Regenwald  inlPomerania,  and  Griinberg 
in  Silesia). 

The  number  of  commoner  landowners  belonging  to  this  institute  is, 
according  to  the  statistical  data  of  1911,  83,125  —  that  is  69,476  in  the  whole 
territory  of  Brandenburg,  and  13,649  in  Saxony,  Pomerania  and  Silesia. 

The  following  table  gives  some  other  noteworthy  statistical  data  — 
as  to  the  number  of  properties  mortgaged  and  as  to  the  total  debt  secured 
by  mortgages  from  1875  to  1912. 

Number  of  Mortgage      Debt  secured  by  Mortgages. 
Year.  Properties.  Ma^ks. 

1875 22  739*950 

1880 93  3,694,600 

1885 1,377  30,144,800 

1890 4,195  74,274,300 

1895 6,649  105,672,900 

1900 9,007  130.972,350 

1905 9.931  141,729,150 

1910 10,375  142,072,800 

1912 10,444  146,202,400 

(1)  I  hectare  «=  2.47  acres. 
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The  figures  of  this  table  show  that  both  the  number  of  mortgaged 
properties  and  the  sum  of  the  mortgage  debt  increased  continuously  from 
1875   to    1912. 

On  the  other  hand  the  average  amount  of  a  debt  secured  by  a  mortgage 
dinunished  continuously  in  the  same  period,  in  contrast  to  the  phenomenon 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  first  institution  with  which  we  dealt.  The  fact  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Average  Amount  Average  Amount 

of  a  Debt  secured  by  of  a  Debt  secured  by 

a  Mortgage.  a  Mbrt^iige. 

Year.  Marks.  Year. 


1875 33.634  1900 14,541 

1880 39727  1905 14.272 

1885 21,892  I9IO 13,820 

1890 17.705  I912 13.999 

1895 15.893 

The  rate  of  interest  on  mortgage  titles  is  3,  3  ^2  or  4  per  cent.,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures  which  refer  to  1912  : 

Mortgage  Titles. 

Marks.  Rate  of  interest 

26,090,300 3        per  cent. 

116,008,850      3  V2  P^^  ^^t. 

4,103,250 4        per  cent. 

Until  1875  mortgage  titles  at  4, 4  7«  and  5  per  cent,  were  current.  Those 
at  5  per  cent,  were  converted  in  1880,  those  at  4  Va  per  cent,  in  1885,  and 
finally  those  at  4  per  cent,  in  1895.  From  1895  to  1911  only  titles  at  3  and 
3  V«  per  cent,  were  in  circulation,  but  in  1912  titles  at  4  per  cent,  were  again 
issued. 


UNITED  STATES. 

Thompson  (C.  W.)  :  FACTORS  AFFECTING  INTEREST  RATES  AND  OTHER  CHARGES 
ON  SHORT  TIME  FARk  I^OANS,  pp.  12,  pis.  2.  U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  409  (1916). 

Among  the  factors  discussed  are  the  natural  conditions  affecting  agri- 
culture, the  distance  of  farms  from  financial  centres,  the  character  of  the 
borrowers,  the  methods  and  character  of  the  farming,  and  the  character- 
istics of  loans  and  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  lending  agency. 
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Part  IV:  Agricultural  Economy  in  General 

QREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  SCOTTISH  LAND  COURT  IN  1915.  (i) 

OFFICIAI,  SOURCE : 

Report  by  the  Scottish  I^nd  Court  as  to  their  Proceedings  under  the  Small  I^andholdeis 
(Scotland)  Acts  1886  to  191 1,  i  and  2  Geo.  v.  Cap.  49,  for  the  year  from  ist  Januaiy 
to  3i8t  Decetnbre  19 15. 

§  I.  Scottish  ^Systems  of  Land  Tenure. 

The  systems  of  land  tenure  in  Scotland  may  be  classified  under  four 
main  headings : 

a)  The  crofter  tenure.  —  A  typical  crofter's  holding  consists  of  a  small 
extent  of  arable  land  on  which  are  a  cottage  and  other  buildings,  pro\aded 
by  the  crofter  himself  or  one  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  a  right  of 
common  in  mountain  and  heath  grazing  lands.  Crofter  holdings  are 
found  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  mainly  in 
the  so-called  *'  crofting  counties  "  which  are  Argyll,  Caithness,  Inverness, 
Orkney,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Shetland  and  Sutherland.  These  counties 
extend  over  14,000  square  miles  or  nearly  half  the  total  area  of  Scotland, 
but  they  included  in  1912  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the 
country.     Their  larger  part  is  untilled  moorland. 

In  1912  the  average  area  of  land  attached  to  a  holding  in  the  crofting 
counties  was  24  acres.  But  in  some  districts,  especially  in  the  island  of 
Lewis,  this  average  was  not  nearly  reached. 

Before  the  Crofters'  Holdings  Act  of  1886  and  succeeding  legislation 
a  crofter  held  his  land  only  from  year  to  year.  The  landlord  had  unre- 
stricted power  at  each  year's  end  either  to  evict  him  or  to  raise  his  rent.  The 
crofter  who  improved  his  holding  was  therefore  first  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  would  be  able  enjoy  the  effect  of  his  improvements,  and  secondly  in  fear 
that  their  most  immediate  effect  would  be  the  increase  of  his  rent. 

(i)  Cf.  in  our  issue  for  February  1914,  p.  Z03,  «  Small  Holdings  in  Scotland  and  the 
Effects  of  Recent  I«egislation  regarding  tlicmi,  and  in  our  issue  for  September  I9i5,p.  85 
tt  Proposals  for  I«and  Refonn  in  Scotland  i. 
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The  nineteenth  century  saw  wholesale  evictions  of  crofters  by  landlords, 
to  provide  land  for  large  sheepfarms  and  to  provide  deer-forests.  A  re- 
sultant agrarian  crisis  caused  the  Crofters'  Holdings  Act  of  1886  and  the 
whcJe  question  of  agrarian  conditions  in  Scotland  has  since  been  raised. 

b)  The  smaU  tenant's  tenure,  —  The  holders  of  land  classified  by  the 
Small  Landholders'  Act  of  1911  as  "  statutory  tenants  "  are  distinguished  from 
the  crofters  in  that  their  landlords  have  paid  for  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  their  btiildings  and  in  that  they  do  not  enjoy  rights  of  common.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  Scottish  small  holdings  outside  the  crofting  counties 
are  under  this  form  of  tenure.  Like  the  crofts  they  were  at  one  time  tending 
to  disappear  ;  for  from  the  eighteenth  century  onwards  they  were  merged  by 
their  landlords  into  large  farms,  both  arable  and  pastoral,  or  sacrificed  in 
order  to  make  grouse  moors  and  deer  forests. 

Tenants  of  small  holdings  of  both  types  in  Scotland  usually  practice 
some  industry  other  than  farming.  In  the  north  they  are  fishermen ; 
they  or  rather  their  womenfolk  make  tweed  from  their  wool,  and  —  especially 
in  Shetland — knit  it.  In  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides  they  bum  kelp.  In 
the  south  they  often  follow  a  trade  and  those  of  them  who  are  near  large  towns 
are  sometimes  market-gardeners. 

c)  The  large  tenant's  tenure.  —  This  form  of  tenure,  found  chiefly  in 
South  and  East  Scotland,  approximates  to  that  general  in-  England.  The 
landlord's  estate  isdi\dded  into  large  farms  which  he  lets  to  farmers  on  lease. 
The  pecuharities  which  distinguish  these  farms  from  the  analogous  English 
farms  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

d)  The  tenure  of  freehold  large  farmers.  —  The  "  bonnet  lairds  "  of  Scot- 
tland ,  who  owned  and  farmed  the  hundred  or  couple  of  hundred  acres  on 
which  stood  their  house,  were  still  numerous  in  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  the  fortunes  built  up  after  the  Union,  and  the-ambition  of  fortunate  Scots- 
men to  become  landholders  on  the  English  scale,  were  against  them.  Very 
many  of  their  holdings  are  now  leasehold  farms  on  the  estates  of  large  pro- 
prietors. 


§  2.  Causes  of  agrariant  reform. 

The  agrarian  reforms  which  have  been  attempted  in  Scotland  during 
the  last  thirty  years  have  had  various  causes.  There  were  first  the  griev- 
ances of  the  crofters  and  other  smallholders  —  their  insecurity  of  tenure  and 
the  disproportionate  rents  they  sometimes  had  to  pay  —  which  eventually 
produced  a  public  scandal  and  had  the  Act  of  1886  as  their  immediate  out- 
come. Secondly  there  was  the  fact  that  Scotland  suffered  from  underf arm- 
ing. This  was  due  in  part  to  the  general  circumstance  that  tenants  at  one 
and  the  same  time  were  entitled  to  no  compensation  for  their  improvements 
and  had  no  security  of  tenure.  What  large  farmer  or  smallholder  would 
sink  capital  in  land  from  which  he  might  he  evicted  at  the  expiry  of  his  lease 
or  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  he  at  least  knew  that  he  could  then  claim  some 
compensation  for  his  unexhausted  capital  ?    Other  causes  for  underf  arming 
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were  the  lack  of  capital  from  which  both  tenants  and  landlords  suffered  ; 
and  the  lowered  price  of  grain  after  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  which  made 
arable  land  less  profitable  than  pastureland.  This  is  to  leave  out  of  account 
the  almost  ridiculously  large  rents  which  tenants  have  for  many  years  been 
more  and  more  willing  to  pay  for  shootings  in  Scotland  during  the  autumn, 
and  which  have  placed  a  premium  on  under-cultivation. 

A  third  circumstance  which  has  made  Scotland  a  field  for  agrarian  exper- 
iments is  political.  The  rate  of  emigration  has  increased  alarmingly  since' 
the  middle  of  last  centiiry,  and  the  increase  has  been  accentuated  during 
the  last  decade,  in  which  the  contrary  phenomenon  has  been  produced  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Emigrants  are  drawn  from  no  particular  district 
and  from  no  particular  class  of  the  agricultural  population  but  from  all 
alike.  Between  1871  and  191 1  the  agricultural  population  declined  by  22 
per  cent. ;  and  between  1-909  and  191 1  the  number  of  emigrants  rose  from 
33,368  to  61,328.  It  is  true  that  Scotsmen  have  always  been  attracted  to 
remote  parts  of  the  world  and  successful  in  them  ;  but  it  is  probable  that . 
something  might  be  done  to  arrest  the  tide  of  their  emigriation  if  further 
improvements  were  wrought  in  the  agrarian  conditions  they  enjoy  at  home. 


§  3.   lyEGlSLATH'E   REFORMS. 

a)  Reforms  general  in  scope. 

The  conditions  of  Scottish  farming  leases  in  general  have  been  mainly 
modified  by  the  Aj2;ricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act  of  1883,  amended  and 
completed  in  1908.  It  was  provided  at  the  latter  date  .that  tenants,  and 
in  particular  market  gardeners,  should  have  compensation  for  their  improve- 
ments, and  compensation  for  damage  done  by  game  and  for  "  tmreason- 
able  disturbance' '  due  to  a  landlord's  refusal  to  renew  their  occupancy.  They 
received  moreover  the  right  to '  bequeathe  the  remainder  of  a  lease  and 
greater  freedom  as  to  their  system  of  crops. 

b)  Reforms  having  particular  reference  to  small  holdings: 

The  grievances  of  crofters  and  small  tenants  were  much  alleviated  by 
the  Crofters'  Holdings  Act  and  the  Small  Landholders  Act.  The  former, 
which  was  passed  ill  1886,  applied  only  to  crofts  within  the  crofting  counties 
rented  at  no  more  than  £30  a  year.  It  provided  that  a  crofter  might  not 
be  removed  from  his  holding  except  for  the  breach  of  certain  statutory  re- 
gulations. It  gave  him  the  right  to  have  his  rent  fixed  fairly  by  a  public 
authority  ;  and  the  right,  if  he  gave  up  his  holding  or  were  removed  from  it, 
to  receive  compensation  for  his  improvements  and  those  effected  by  mem- 
bers of  his  family  who  had  held  it  before  him.  The  execution  of  the  Act 
and  the  fixing  of  fair  rents  were  entrusted  to  a  specially  constituted  body, 
the  Crofters'  Commission. 

Experience  showed  that  there  was  a  demand  for  more  small  holdings 
and  that  some  of  those  in  existence  were  too  small  for  the  needs  of  their 
tenants.  In  1897  the  Congested  Districts'  Board  was  established  in  Scotland 
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and  its  powers  included  that  of  forming  new  small  holdings,  either  in  co- 
operation with  landlords  or  by  buying  land. 

The  Small  I^andholders  Act  was  passed  in  191 1.  This  extended  the 
provisions  of  the  Crofters'  Holdings  Act  so  that  they  apply  not  only  to  the 
crofting  counties  but  to  all  Scotland,  and  not  only  to  crofters  but  also  to 
all  tenants  of  no  more  than  50  acres  of  land  who  pay  a  rent  of  no  more  than 
£50  a  year. 

In  the  matter  of  executive  the  Crofters'  Commission  and  the  Congested 
Districts'  Board  were  both  superseded,  their  powers  in  relation  to  small 
holdings  passing  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  and  the  Scottish 
Land   Court. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  multifarious  duties  which  include  the  pre- 
paration of  schemes  for  the  consistution  of  new  holdings  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  .holdings.  The  action  involved  is  taken  i)  by  the  landlord 
voluntarily,  2)  by  agreement  between  the  landlord  and  the  board,  3)  under  a 
compulsory  order  from  the  Scottish  I^nd  Court. 

The  duties  of  the  Scottish  Land  Court  are  to  accept  or  reject : 
i)  Applications  from  the  board  for  such  compulsory  orders ;  • 

2)  Applications  for  the  determining  of  the  status  of  existing  holdings 
and  the  fixing  of  fair  rents  ; 

3)  AppHcations  relating  to  their  other  powers  over  existing  holdings. 
The  court  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  One  member  must  be  able  to  speak 
Gaelic. 

§  4/  The  Scottish  Land  Court  in  1915. 

a)  The  Formation  of  New  Small  Holdings  and  the  Enlargement  of  those 
already  existing  by  order  of  the  Court. 

In  connection  with  this,  a  principal  function  of  the  Land  Court,  some 
sentences  may  be  quoted  from  its  report  for  1915.  '*  Under  the  Small  Land- 
holders Act  the  initiation  of  all  schemes  for  the  constitution  of  new  small 
holdings  and  the  eidargement  of  existing  holdings  devolves  upon  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  Scotland.  All  the  preliminary  negotiation  is  carried  on 
between  the  board  and  the  proprietor  concerned.  The  Land  Court  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  matters.  They  have  no  power  to  in- 
terfere with  the'selection  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  taken,  or  to  suggest  that 
other  land  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  new  holdings  or 
for  enlargements.  Nor  can  they  deal  with  the  financial  or  economic  aspects  of 
any  of  the  schemes  submitted  for  their  consideration.  It  is  competent  for  the 
board  and  the  proprietors  to  agree  on  land  schemes  without  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Land  Court  at  all.  It  is  only  when  parties  have  failed 
to  come  to  an  agreement  that  the  board  makes  application  to  the  Land 
Court". 

The  court  issues  its  order  if  it  decide,  after  due  inquiry-,  to  accept  the 
board's  application.  Such  order  declares : 
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"  i)  In  respect  of  what  land,  if  any,  specified  in  the  scheme,  one  or  more 
holdings  for  new  holders  may  respectively  be  constituted,  and  up  to  what 
date  the  power  to  constitute  them  otherwise  than  by  agreement  may  be 
exercised ; 

"  2)  What  is  the  fair  rent  for  each  new  holding; 

*'  3)  What  land,  if  any,  specified  in  the  scheme  is  to  be  excluded  there- 
from ;  and 

*'  4)  Whatever  else  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
scheme  effective,  and  of  adjusting  the  rights  of  all  parties  interested  in  or 
affected  by  the  scheme." 

From  the  time  the  Act  of  191 1  come  into  force  tmtil  the  end  of  1915  the 
court  authorized  altogether  the  constitution  of  693  new  holdings,  including 
22,946  acres  of  arable  and  4,620  acres  of  pasture  land,  and  49,577  acres  of 
common  pasture.  The  total  rents  fixed  for  these  holdings  amount  to  £12,430 
a  year,  or  an  average  of  nearly  £18  each. 

In  1915  schemes  were  authorized  for  the  constitution  of  197  new  hold- 
ings ;  but  at  the  same  time  schemes  for  32  new  holdings,  authorized  both  in 
this  and  in  previous  years,  were  abandoned,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
serious  liabilities  incurred  in  connection  with  arbitrations.  The  new  hold- 
ings in  which  tenants  were  actually  registered  in  1915,  as  the  outcome 
of  schemes  authorized  in  this  and  other  years,  numbered  176.  They  were 
distributed  as  follows  :• 


County 


No.  of 
Holdings 


Area 


Arable 


Outrun 


Coipnos  Pasture 


Total  Rent 


AlgyU 

Caithness 

Dumfries 

HaddiJigton  .... 

Iiiveme9s 

Kirkcudbright  .   .    . 

I<anark 

Perth 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh 

Sutherland    .... 

Total  .   . 


22 
3 
9 
29 
79 
4 
2 

M 

2 

7 
5 


I 
II 

15 

23 

31 

8 
32 

256  —  33 
654  2  35 
123  3 
290      I 

99    — 


2,831 

92 

300 

582 

2,342 
152 


176 


7.727      I     15 


< 
843 


3  24 
50  —  II 
60      2       2 


67      I     23 


92   —    20 


1,114    — 


8 

In 

256       2    1     495     90 

5419  o 

315    o  o 

1,098  10  o 

18,266  I  i4  589  s  o 

159    o  o 

80   o  o 

580  10  o 

40   o  o 

233    5  o 

4.571 57    4  o 


23.093     3    16 


3.703    5   I 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  number  of  new  holdings  were  in  the 
crofting  counties.  Of  those  in  Argyll  seven  were  on  the  island  of  Mull,  and  all 
the  256  acres  of  common  pasture  mentioned  in  the  table  were  appurtenant 
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to  these  and  therefore  also  on  the  island.  To  the  largest  Mull  holding  12 
acres  of  arable  land  pertained,  to  the  others  5,  4,  3  or  less.  The  fifteen  new 
holdings  on  the  Argyllshire  mainland  were  more  important,  their  arable 
land  varying  from  34  to  680  acres  in  extent. 

Of  the  Invernesshire  new  holdings  75,  their  arable  land  varying  in  area 
from  16  to  100  acres,  were  foimed  on  the  island  of  South  Ufst.  Each  of  the 
remaining  four  new  holdingesin  this  county,  those  namely  which  were  on  the 
mainland,  had  from  14  to  88  acres  of  arable  land.  A  share  of  common  pas- 
ture was  assigned  to  eah  Invemessshire  holding,  none  of  them  having  other 
pasture  land. 

The  far  more  valuable  Perthshire  laud  lay  on  the  estates  of  Bread- 
albane  and  Inchmartine  and  was  distributed  in  new  holdings  of  approximately 
uniform  size,  the  arable  land  of  each  being  from  39  to  55  acres  in  area. 

We  should  notice  finally  the  29  holdings  formed  on  the  estate  of  Eli- 
bank  in  the  lowland  county  of  Haddington,  probably  the  most  fertile  dis- 
trict in  Scotland.  These  fall  roughly  into  three  classes,  those  consisting 
approximately  of  5,  10  and  20  to  30  acres  of  arable  land.  One  exceptional 
holding  has  49  acres.  Neither  common  nor  other  pasture  attaches  to  any 
of  them.  Their  proximity  to  Edinburgh  and  some  less  towns  renders  them 
suitable  places  for  intensive  agriculture.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are 
far  more  highly  rented  than  any  of  the  other  new  holdii^s. 

As  regards  the  enlargement  of  existing  holdings  the  Land  Court  effected 
this  between  191 1  and  1916  in  the  case  of  348  holdings,  to  which  were  added 
altogether  2,838  acres  of  arable  land,  536  acres  of  pasture  land  and  27,172 
acres  of  conunon  pasture. 

Schemes  were  authorized  in  1915  for  the  enlargement  of  61  holdings,  all 
of  which  lay  in  the  crofting  counties  where  the  evil  of  holdings  economically 
too  small  exists  as  it  does  not  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  The  following  table 
gives  details  as  to  the  enlargements  thus  authorized : 


Number 

of      . 
Enlarge- 
ments 

Extent 

County 

Arable  or  Old 
Arable 

Pasture 

Common  Pasture 

Total  Rent 

AigyU  .  .  

Caithness 

Inverness 

Orkney  . 

Ross  and  Cromarty  . 

I 

6 

21 

II 

22 

§    1    1 

<         (A       & 

3      2    27 

91  3      9 
311      2    12 
109      3      9 

92  I      9 

123      2    37 

1      Acres 

1      Roods 
1      Poles 

ft      s      d 
10     0     0 

17    32    — 

7,621 

793 

2,474 

39  13     0 
65     5     0 

40  9     6 
53     2     0 

Total  .   .    . 

61 

609    —    26 

140      3    37 

10,888 

208     9     6 

Twenty-one  schemes  for  the  enlargement  of  holdings  in  Argyll,  Inver- 
ness and  Ross  and  Cromarty,  authorized  in  1915  and  previous  years,  were 
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withdrawn  in  1915  ;  and  land  was  actually  assigned  to  enlarge  only  12 
holdings,  one  in  Caithness  and  the  others  in  Argyll. 

The  activity  of  the  Land  Court  in  enlarging  existing  holdings  may  fairly 
be  summed  up  as  modifying  the  too  great  subdivision  of  land  in  the  croft- 
ing counties. 

b)  Registration  of  New  Holdings  and  of  Enlargements  of  Holdings 
formed  by  Agreement, 

It  is  a  function  of  the  Land  Court  to  register  the  tenants  selected  by  a 
landlord  for  the  new'holdings.he  forms,  on  land  which  has  previously  been 
otherwise  occupied.  Six  such  new  holdings  were  registered  in  1915,  one  in 
Arg>'llshire,  the  others  in  the  south  west  and  outside  the  crofting  counties  : 


County 


Number 

of 
Holdings 


Arable 


Outrun 


ArgyU  .  . 
Ayr  .  .  . 
Wigtown 


Acres  Roods  Poles 


38 
126 


3       4 

—     29 

3       2 


196 


35 


Acres  Roods  Poles 
49     —     16 


49     —    — 


The  Act  of  191 1  prohibits  a  landlord  from  reletting  a  small  holding 
otherwise  than  as  such,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  the  landlord  be  unwilling  to  pay  the  compensation  for  improve- 
ments due  to  an  outgoing  tenant  it  is  usual  for  him  to  find  a  new  tenant 
who  will  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  the  value  of  such  improvements  and  who  is 
registered  by  the  Land  Court  as  a  landholder.  Twenty-seven  new  tenants 
were  so  registered  in  1915. 

In  thirteen  cases  the  Land  Court  registered  enlargements  of  existing 
holdings  effected  by  landlords  by  agreement.    These  were  as  follows. 
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Number 

of  Existing 

Holding 

Extent  of  Enlargement 

County 

Arable 

Outnm 

xownsnip 
Pasture 

Acres  Hoods  Poles 

Arces  Roods  Poles 

Acres 

Aberdeen . 

I' 

12       — 



««_ 

__ 

ArgyU 

I 

—       — 

-— 

12           2         38 

— 

Caithneae 

4 

8         2 

■— 

6         I       37 

-^ 

Dtunbsxton ....... 

I 

27         2 

16 

—      —      _ 

— 

Inverness 

2 

I         3 

— 

3         I          4 

— 

Roa.s  and  Cromarty  .   .    . 

4 

—      — 

— 

—      —      — 

3,000 

13 

49         3 

16 

22         I       39 

3,000 

c)  Modification  of  Rents. 

The  work  of  the  Land  Court  in  connection  with  rents  falls  und^r  two 
heads,  that  concerned  with  the  crofters,  called,  landholders  by  the  Act 
of  1911,  and  that  concerned  with  the  statutory  small  tenants. 

The  rents  of  the  former  had  within  the  crofting  counties  been  dealt 
with  before  191 1  by  the  Crofters'  Commission,  but  rents  fixed  by  the 
coramission  are  liable  to  revision  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  Land  Court's  revision  of  rents  in  1915,  such 
revision  being,  as  will  be  seen,  favourable  to  the  crofter  rather  than  the 
landlord : 


County 

Number 

of 
Holdings 

Old  Rent 

First  Fair  Rent 

Reduction 
by  Second 
Fair  Rent 

Fair  Rent 

in 

1915 

Percentage 

of 
Reduction 

AigyU 

Caithness   .... 
Inverness   .... 
Ross  and  Cromarty 

Shetland 

Sutherland.    .    .   . 

38 
170 

193 

136 

49 

8 

£         5      d 

398  8  0 
1,794  0  5 
1,571  3  6 
1,018   15   10 

305  8  0 
27  17   II 

£        5      d 

252      2      0 

1,274      2      0 

1,094   17     5 

835     I     7 

222     6     8 

32   16     0 

£         s      d 

201    13     0 
21      9      0 

£        5      d 

214     9     0 
1,003     8     0 
871   12     8 
695     8     8 
186  12     0 
26     6     0 

14934 
21.246 
20.389 
16.722 
16.071 
19.817 

594 

5."5  13     8 

3.7"     5     8 

223      2      0 

2,997  16     4 

19.224 
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In  430  cases  the  Land  Court  fixed  the  fair  rent  to  be  paid  for  crofts  with 
which  the  Crofters'  Commission  had  not  dealt,  and  in  a  considerable  number 
of  these  cases  arrears  of  rent  were  cancelled. 


County 


if 


Old  R«Dt 


New  Rent 


Total 
Amount 


Amount 

ordered  to  be 

paid 


Perccn- 
tage 
can* 

celled 


Aberdeen    .... 

ATgyU 

Bute    ...... 

Caithness   .... 

Dtimbarton    .   .   . 

Elgin 

Forfar 

Inverness   .... 
Kincardine.   .    .    . 

Orkney   

Perth 

Ross  and  O-omarty 
Shetland 

Total  .   .    . 


21 

13 

5 

152 

I 
6 

2 

14 
I 

8 

2 

"3 

82 


£       5     d 

339  2  8 
59  16  6 
135  12  4 
1,385  13  7 
10  o  o 
41  o  o 
34    o  o 

9419  3 
29  12  o 

57    4  o 

34  »3  7 

1,050    2  5 

423    5  8H 


430  3,695    2  oVi 


£        s 

209     I 

38  15 

81     3 

1,096  15 

6     o 

27     5 

16     5 

79     I 

12   10 

46  18 

24   10 

794  18 

314   19 


2,748 


£   5  d 

£   s  d 

38.357 

— 

— 

35.227 

— 

— 

40.162 

22  7  0 

— 

20.850 

685  18  0 

347  10  6 

40.000 



— 

33-53^> 

51  .8  6 

20  0  0 

52.205 

— 

— 

16.756 

80  7  3 

33  19  0 

57.770 

22  16  3 

— 

18.006 

— 

— 

29.352 

20  0  0 

20  0  0 

24303 

1,370  I  7 

574  10  8 

24.609 

no  10  8 

45  9  0 

25-630 

2,363  9  3 

1,041  9  2 

100 

49.392 
61.108 
57.753 

100 


58.065 
58.886 

55.935 


Thus  total  rents  were  reduced  by  more  than  a  quarter,  and  more  than 
half  the  aggregate  sum  of  arrears  was  cancelled.  The  reductions  of  rent 
effected  in  the  case  of  statutory  small  tenants  were  somewhat  less  drastic, 
existing  conditions  under  this  form  of  tenure  being  on  the  whole  more  equi- 
table. The  following  table  gives  details  as  to  the  243  holdings  of  statutory 
small  tenants  for  which  the  Land  Court  fixed  rents  in  1915  : 
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County 


Number 
of  Holdings 


Old  Rent 


New  Rent 


Percentage 
of  Deduction 


Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Caithness 

Dumbarton .... 

Dumfries 

Elgin. 

Fife 

Inverness 

Elincardine  .... 
Kirkcudbright.  .    . 

I«anark 

Orlcney 

Perth 

Renfrew 

RosB  and  Cromarty 
Shetland 

Total 


95 
3 

58 

I 

2 

8 

2 

4 

8 

3 
4 

I 

3 

I 

«7 
23 


2,706 

26 
598 

35 

43 
134 

61 

76 
237 

54       5 
280     10 

3       3 

66       o 

no       o 

643 

173 


9 
o 
2 
o 
o 
I 
o 

17 

10 


12    II 

8     o 


2,127 
19 

514 
30 
33 
96 
52 
62 

178 
43 

234 
I 

50 

85 

530 

.134 


16 

18 

8 

o 

10 

o 

8 

I 

15 

15 

o 

13 

10 

o 


13     8 
3     o 


243 


5,248     18     9 


4,194     10     o 


21.362 
23.461 

13995 
14.285 
22.093 
28.384 
14.098 
19.258 
24.746 
19.354 
16.577 
47.619 
23.484 
22.727 
17-550 
22.635 


20.087 


It  shotild  be  noted  that  the  Land  Court  has  no  power  to  cancel  any 
arrears  of  rent  in  the  case  of  statutory  small  tenants  as  it  has  in  that  of  crof- 
ters. Even  as  regards  the  latter  it  may  not  deal  with  any  arrears  of  a  rent 
fixed  as  a  fair  rent  either  by  itself  or  by  the  Crofters'  Commission. 

d)  Fixing  Amount  of  Compensation  due  to  outgoing  tenants. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  limitation  of  the  competency  of 
the  I^and  Court.  It  can  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  due  by  a  landlord 
for  permanent  improvements  to  the  crofter  who  renounces  his  tenancy,  but 
the  sum  thus  due  to  a  statutory  small  tenant  in  the  same  circumstances  is 
fixed  by  an  arbiter.  In  1915  the  court  made  28  awards  as  to  compensation 
to  landholders : 
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County 

Number 

of  I^andholders 

for 

whom  Compensation 

was  fixed 

Amount  claimed 

by 

I^andholders 

Amount  awarded 

by 

I^and  Court 

Abe^xJew 

3 

13 

3 

(I)          8 

I 

£        «         <2 

498        50 

1,952        2      II 

343     16       9 

802        9      10  (i) 

65        0        0 

£        s         d 

124      10        0 

955     10        0 

123       0-0 

490       0        0 

27       0       0 

Caithness 

IHYCUl^S 

Ross  or  Cromarty 

Sutherland 

Total  .    .   . 

28 

3,661      14       6 

1,720       0       0 

(I)  In  two  cases  the  amounts  dained  were  not  stated. 


e)  Grants  of  Leave  to  assign  Holdings. 

.  The  Crofters'  Act  of  1886  forbade  that  a  crofter  shotild  "  execute  any 
deed  purporting  to  assign  his  tenancy  ".  This  created  a  hardship  for  crof- 
ters disabled  by  age  or  infirmity  ;  and  the  Act  of  191 1  therefore  ruled  that  a 
landholder  whom  illness,  old  age  or  infirmity  had  rendered  unfit  for  work 
might  apply  to  the  Land  Court  for  leave  to  assign  his  holding  to  a  member  of 
his  family,  or  any  person  who  would,  failing  nearer  heirs,  succeed  him  if 
he  died  intestate. 

In  1914  the  court  granted  leave  to  assign  their  holdings  to  sixty  appli- 
cants in  the  crofting  counties  and  none  outside  them. 

/)  Effects  of  the  War. 

The  War  affected  the  work  of  the  I^and  Court  in  several  ways.  In  the 
first  place  the  numbers  of  its  staff  were  considerably  reduced. 

In  the  second  place  the  extraordinary  response  made  by  Scotland  to 
the  call  for  recruits  for  the  army  and  the  noxy  caused  the  absence  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  younger  crofters  and  statutory  small  tenants.  The 
case  may  be  instanced  of  224  acres  of  the  farm  of  Aignish  on  the  Lewis, 
on  which  are  thirty-two  holdings  :  from  these  53  men  went  to  join  the 
colours.  The  natural  result  of  volunteering  on  this  scale  was  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  appHcations  which  came  before  the  Land  Court.  The 
numbers  of  the  landlords  and  factors  and  of  the  law  agents  they  employ 
—  of  all  those  with  whom  the  Land  Court  usually  does  business  —  were  pro- 
portionately reduced. 

Another  cause  for  a  lessening  of  the  court's  business  was  the  deflection 
of  public  money  from  agrarian  objects  to  others  more  directly  connected 
with  the  war.  The  reduction  of  parliamentary  grants  tended  to  reduce  the 
activities  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  promoting  schemes 
for  the  formation  of  new  holdings  and  enlargement  of  existing  holdings,  and 
thus  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  schemes  which  came  before  the  Land 
Court. 
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INTERIOR  COLONIZATION 
AND. THE  PROGRESS   OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  KOREA. 

OFI^ICIAI,  SOURCE : 

Annual  report  on  reforms  and  Progress  in  Chosen  (Korea)  1914-19x5,  compiled  by  the 
Government-General  of  Chosen,  Keijo  (Seoul),  July  1916. 

The  question  of  interior  colonization  in  Korea  has  already  been  studied 
in  this  Review  (i),  and  we  will  therefore  here  merely  complete,  with  the 
help  of  the  most  recent  official  data,  the  information  already  given. 

§  I.  AGiacxji,TURAi,  Credit. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  Korea  and  employs  80  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  Agricultural  products  have  a  total  value  of  nearly 
300,000,000  yen  (2)  and  account  for  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
export  trade. 

The  "problem  of  agricultural  credit  is  therefore  urgent.  Such  credit  is 
afforded  a)  by  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks,  b)  by  the  People's 
Bank  Associations,  and  c)  by  the  Oriental  Development  Company. 

The  two  former  are  organized  under  regulations  dating,  respectively, 
from  1906  and  1907.  Owing  to  changes  in  the  general  position  these  regu- 
lations were  modified  in  1914. 

a)  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks,  —  The  new  regulations  recognize 
that  these  banks  can  discharge,  as  previously,  the  functions  of  ordinary 
banks,  in  addition  to  their  main  functions ;  but  require  them  gradually  to 
confine  their  activity  to  thelatter,  by  extending  banking  facilities  more  and 
more  to  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprises  in  that  they  furnish  funds  to 
these  on  easier  terms.  The  banks  are  especially  authorized  to  deal  with  tem- 
porary loans,  exchange  bills,  documentary  bills  and  warrants  for  products 
obtained  in  the  peninsula.  In  order  to  acquire  funds  for  these  operations 
the  banks  are  however  authorized  to  make  temporary  loans  and  receive  ordin- 
ary deposits,  apart  from  the  funds  provided  for  long-term  loans  for  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  undertakings.  They  are  also  authorized  to  enter  into 
close  connection  with  the  banking  department  of  the  Oriental  Development 
Company,  so  that  the  latter  may  furnish  larger  working  funds  to  them.  To 
a  certain  extent  they  can  act  as  the  company's  agents,  much  as  People's 
Bank   Associations  act  as  agents  to  themselves.    The  Agricultural   and 

(i)  See  Nos.  7,8  and  9,  year  1914,  Interior  Colonization  in  Japan. 
(2)  I  yen  =»  2.  0664  s  at  par. 
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Industrial  Banks  were  formerl3'^  authorized  to  issue  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  five  times  their  paid-up  capital ;  but  the  new  regulations  seek 
to  safeguard  their  stability  by  imposisng  greater  restrictions  on  the  issue  of 
debentures,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  these  may  not  now  exceed  the 
amount  of  long-term  loans  repayable  in  annual  instalments,  and  they  must 
be  concelled  as  the  loans  are  repaid. 

Thanks  to  the  new  regulations  and  the  gradual  progress  of  industry  and 
agriculture  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  have  been  able  to  furnish 
much  larger  funds  to  the  enterprises  they  can  support.  Their  business  in 
1914  was  however  less  good  than  in  1913  owing  to  the  financial  lull  caused 
by  the  European  war  arid  the  depression  in  the  prices  for  rice.  The  number 
of  branch  offices  of  the  six  banks  passed  from  36  in  1913  to  37  in  1914,  the 
amount  of  the  paid-up  capital  from  1,467,945  yen  to  1,469,890  yen,  the 
amount  of  debentures  issued  from  2,990,000  yen  to  2,910,000  yen,  the  re- 
serve fund  from  479,339  yen  to  486,682  yen,  tlie  balance  of  the  deposits  from 
4,599,926  yen  to  4,718,821  yen,  the  balance  of  the  loans  from  6,280,105 
yen  to  8,028,558  yen,  the  balance  of  discounted  bills  from  5,303,517  yen 
to  3,526,090  yen  and  the  profits  from  215,649  yen  to  125,409  yen. 

The  agricultural  methods  of  the  Korean  people  are  rather  elementary 
and  loans  for  agricultural  or  industrial  objects  did  not  at  first  reach  any  con- 
siderable amount.  Of  late  however,  and  especially  since  the  annexatior 
of  Korea  by  Japan,  an  increasing  demand  has  arisen  for  funds  for  irriga- 
tion, works  of  ci\al  engineering  and  other  agricultural  enterprises ;  and  loans 
made  for  these  purposes  have  therefore  reached  a  considerable  sum,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Loans  to  be  repaid 

by 
Annual  Instalments 

I^oans  to  be  repaid 
at  Fixed  Periods 

Ordinary 
I«oans 

Bills 
Discounted 

Balance 
over- 
drawn 

in 
Current 

"r* 

Commer- 
cial 
Purposes 

Year 

Agricultural 
Purposes 

Indus- 
trial 
Purposes 

Agricultural 
Purposes 

Indus- 
trial 
iPurposes 

Total 

1908 
1910 
1913 
1914 

yen 

86,262 

392,728 

1,073.396 

1,660,508 

yen 

17,060 

556,495 
888,025 
636,788 

yen 

43,464 

92.137 

221,714 

1.192,955 

yen 

7.765 

46.882 

578.836 

392.932 

yen 

1.394,639 
1,740,839 
3,165,704 
3,627,149 

yen 

1,102,251 

3.457,870 

5.303.517 
3,526,090 

yen 

30,134 

57.773 

352,430 

518,226 

yen 

2,681,575 

6.344.724 

11,583,622 

",554,64s 

The  enormous  increase  in  1914  of  agricultural  loans,  especially  of  those 
repayable  at  fixed  periods,  is  remarkable. 

b)  People's  Bank  Associations.  —  These  associations  were  first  estab- 
lished in  1907  as  auxiUary  organs  to  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  ^ank. 
They  numbered  227  at  the  end  of  1914  as  against  208  at  the  end  of  1913,  but 
their  total  membership  was  60,322  at  the  former  and  80,193  at  the  latter 
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date.  The  reduction  followed  on  the  elimination  of  undesirable  members. 
At  the  end  of  1914  the  capital  advanced  by  the  government  was  2,265,000 
yen  ;  that  contributed  by  members  694,300  yen  ;  the  reserve  funds  amounted 
to  491,289  yen  (396,331  yen  at  the  end  of  1913)  ;  the  balance  of  deposits  to 
108,521  yen ;  the  balance  of  loans  to  2,148,278  yen ;  the  profits  to  43,433 
yen  (91,684  yen  in  1913) ;  the  amount  of  joint  purchases  to  96,967  yen 
(89,917  yen  in  1913)  ;  that  of  consignment  sales  to  563,532  yen  (889,402 
yen  in  1913);  and*the  number  of  warehouses  lent  to  the  government  to  195. 

A  Japanese  manager  of  each  association  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
government. 

The  new  regulations  recognized  the  limited  libility  of  the  associations 
and  imposed  upon  each  member  the  obligation  of  strengthening  the  capital 
fund  to  the  extent  of  ten  yen  a  share  ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage  thrift  in 
members,  they  authorized  the  associations  to  receive  their  deposits.  The 
membership,  hitherto  limited  to  Korean  farmers,  wats  opened  to  Japanese 
farmers. 

c)  The  Activity  of  the  Oriental  Deielopment  Company.  —  This  company 
engages  under  government  protection  in  agricultural  and  industrial  un- 
dertakings, It  invites  skilled  farmers,  selected  by  itself,  to  immigrate 
and  supplies  them  with  necessary  funds ;  and  thus  it  participates  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  peninsula.  The  company's  ca- 
pital being  10,000,000  yen.  State  lands  —  which  measured  10,037.8  cho  (i) 
—  were  transferred  to  it  in  payment  for  60,000  shares  valued  at  3,000,000  yen 
taken  up  by  the  government.  These  lands,  added  to  those  bought,  reclaim- 
ed or  otherwise  acquired  by  the  company,  made  its  total  landed  property 
at  the  end  of  1914  measure  70,143  cho  —  46,642  cho  of  paddy  land,  18,753 
cho  of  upland,  2,264  cho  of  forests  and  2,482  cho  of  other  land.  The  rents 
of  this  property  amounted  to  more  than  1,600,000  yen  in  1914. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1914  the  company  brought  2,659  immigrant  families 
into  Korea  and  rented  to  them  altogether  4,733  cho  of  cultivated  land.  The 
government  granted  300,000  yen  annually  to  the  company  for  its  engage- 
ment of  Japanese  immigrants. 

A  main  branch  of  its  activity  is  the  supply  of  the  funds  needed  for  ex- 
ploitation by  settlers,  farmers  and  others.  In  the  fiscal  year  1914  (i  April 
1914  to  31  March  1915)  the  total  amount  lent  to  farmers  and  others  was 
7,570,000  yen,  which  was  more  by  1,360,000  yen  than  that  lent  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  total  loans  3,220,000  yen  were  lent  for  agriailtural 
purposes, -1,540,000  yen  for  public  enterprises,  2,300,000  yen  for  debentures 
issued  by  several  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks,  and  500,000  yen  for 
other  purposes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the  company  in  1913  and  1914  : 


(i)  I  cho  =  2.44959. 
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- 

Year 

Reserve  Fund 
yen 
428,400 
511,000 

Debentores 
Issued 

yeS"  ~ 

19,350,000^ 

19,350,000 

Profits 

~        ya 

1.391,400 
1,047,841 

1         Afflount 
of  Dividends 

Percentage 
d  Diviiiends 

1913 
1914 

yen 

690,000 
650,000 

7.0 
6.5 

§  2.  Growth  of  Agricultural  production. 

The  organizing  energy  of  Japan  has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  acti- 
vity of  Korea.  The  fact  is  proved  by  the  figures  havii^  regard  to  foreign 
trade,  which  increased  in  amount  from  39,207,031  yen  (8,902,509  yen  for 
exports  and  30,304,522  yen  for  imports)  in  1906  to  108,691,682  yen  (exports 
49,492,325  yen  and  imports  59,199,357  yen).  If  it  be  remembered  that 
—  as  we  have  said  —  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  is  in  agri- 
cultural products,  the  increase  in  agricultural  production  is  seen  to  have 
been  considerable. 

The  activity  of  the  Oriental  Development  Company,  the  wise  organiza- 
tion of  small  credit,  technical  education,  the  formation  of  small  farms,  ex- 
perimental stations  and  nurseries  for  mulberry  and  other  trees,  the  forma- 
tion of  Water  Utilization  Associations  (i),  the  holding  of  agricultural  exhi- 
bitions —  all  these  elements  have  contributed  to  the  progress  made.  Much 
however  remains  to  be  done  for  at  the  end  of  1914  only  about  13  per  cent, 
of  the  land  of  the  peninstila  was  cultivated.  Measures  have  therefore  been 
taken  to  extend  the  cultivated  area.  Between  1907  and  the  end  of  1914, 
29, 198  cho  of  State  waste  land  were  granted  to  individuals  or  corporate  bodies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  made  between  1910  and  1914  : 


Product 


19x0 


X914 


Rice(i) 7,917,622  koku  (2) 

Wheat  and  barley I     3,548,441      ■ 

BeaDs  

MiUet 

Cotton 

Cocoons 

CatUe 


2,473,679      » 
2,646,890      > 
".473,170  kin  (3) 
13,931  koku 
703,844  head 


12,159,167  koku 
6,001,839      » 
3,229,170      » 
3,212,464      » 

36,123,530  kin 
46,194  koku 
ii338,40i  head 


(i)  In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  exported  rice,  regulations  issued  in  February 
19 1 5  provided  for  its  inspection  and  subsequent  classification. 

(2)  I  koku  =  0.6205  quarter. 

(3)  I  kin  =  1.32  lbs.  » 

(i)  There  were  at  the  end  of  191 4  nine  of  these  associations,  of  which  seven  had  up  to  that 
date  spent  more  than  1,189,000  yen,  while  the  area  having  a  water  supply  had  been  increased 
by  10,407  cho. 
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The  government  has  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  protection  of 
forests.  Jurisdictory  districts  for  forest  protection  have  existed  since  1912 
and  there  were  forty-five  of  them  in  the  different  Korean  provinces  at  the 
end  of  1914. 

No  less  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  afforestation.  The 
nurseries  formed  by  the  central  or  provisional  governments  provided 
3,573,837  seedlings  of  querelas  serraia,  pseudo  acacia,  red  pine,  poplar 
{pyramidilis)  chestnut  and  other  trees  ;  and  14,570,000  of  them,  as  weU  as 
137  koku  of  seeds,  in  1914. 

Afforestation  is  also  tmdertaken  by  private  corporations  or  individuals. 
Thus  the  Oriental  Development  Company  planted  2,860,000  trees  in  the 
spring  of  1914. 

Finally  an  annual  Arbour  Day  has  been  instituted  and  is  duly  cele- 
brated, especially  in  the  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  afforestation  : 


Means  of  AffcxestaUcn 

19 10 

X915 

Area  afforested 

ofxJ^pu'nted    Area  afforested 

of  Trees  planted 

By  Central  Govemment    .   . 

By  I/xal  Goveraments.  .    . 

By  Public  Schools 

On  Arbour  Day 

By  Private  Individuals  and 
Corporations 

531  cho 
404       » 

876,000 
1,947,000 

183  cho 
251      » 
938      . 

18,686      » 

1,460,000 

1,329,000 

3,810,000 

15,384,000 

39,399,000 

Thus  in  1910  an  area  of  1,035  cho  was  afforested  with  2,823,000  trees 
and  in  1915  an  area  of  20,058  cho  with  61,382,000  trees.  In  the  whole  pe- 
riod 1910-1915  the  afforested  area  was  69,761  cho  and  the  number  of  trees 
planted  235,351,000. 
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AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

FEIFAI^IK  (Dr.  P.)  [Regieningsmth  der  bosn.  herz.  lAndersvcrwalttmg]  Ein  nener  aktueller 
Weg  der  I/>suiig  der  bosnischen  Agiarftage  (A  New  Way  to  solve  the  Agrarian  Question  in 
Bosnia)  Wiener  Staatwiss,  Studien  II  Band;  3  uf.  Vienna  and  I«eipzig,  191 6. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  aimed  at  contributing  to  the  solution  of 
an  agrarian  and  economic  problem  in  Bosnia,  the  problem  namely  of  the 
kmeti  which  is  important  because  it  is  connected  with  the  development  and 
future  of  agriculture  in  this  province  but  which  is  thorny  because  multiple 
diflSculties  are  in  the  way  of  its  solution. 

The  name  kmeti  is  given  to  the  cultivators  of  the  lands  possessed  by 
the  agas  who  are  the  great  proprietors  of  the  country.  These  lands  are  bur- 
dened by  a  right  of  customary  service,  recognized  by  the  law,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  kmet  can  never  be  deprived  of  the  land  he  renders  fruitful  by  his 
labour,  and  is  connected  by  certain  obligations  with  the  aga  to  whom  the 
land  belongs.  There  are  thus  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  special  jurisdictory 
relations  between  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  land,  and  they  date  from 
a  very  ancient  period.  The  regulation  of  these  relations  is  no  Very  easy 
task  and  has  always  preoccupied  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  administra- 
tion. The  realization  of  pertinent  reforms  which  would  solve  the*agrarian 
problem,  with  which  the  problem  of  the  kmeti  is  intimately  connected,  has 
figured  importantly  ever  since  the  early  period  of  occupation  in  the  general 
economic  and  agrarian  programme  which  Austria  and  Hungary  have 
proposed  to  carry  out  in  the  new  territories. 

Dr.  Feifalik  has  understood  the  importance  of  the  matter  at  stake  and 
has  wished  not  only  to  facilitate  its  investigation,  by  the  opportune  and 
practical  observations  which  make  his  book  useful  and  valuable,  but  also 
to  render  a  practical  service  in  that  he  advances  a  new  solution  of  the  agra- 
rian problem,  especially  as  it  concerns.  Bosnia.  In  his  three  first  chapters 
he  attempts  to  show : 

a)  That  the  feudal  relations  which  have  long  existed  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  between  the  agas  and  the  kmeti  represent  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  all  improvement  in  agriculture,  which  has  for  this  reason  made 
no  progress  since  the  time  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  occupation  until 
to-day,  in  spite  of  all  the  ameliorative  measures  evolved  and  applied"  by  the 
new  government. 

b)  That  all  the  essays  of  Austria  and  Himgary  to  improve  agricul- 
ture in  the  two  annexed  provinces,  including  the  last  law  of  1911  on  the 
repurchase  of  lands,  have  had  no  results  or  hardly  any,  because  they  did 
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not  in  the  first  place  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  jurisdictory  relations 
between  the  agas  and  the  kmeii,  that  is  between  those  who  own  the  land  and 
those  who  make  it  fructify  by  the  labour  of  their  hands. 

This  assertion  of  an  undeniable  fact  gives  the  author  a  basis  for  his 
statement  that  the  complex  and  difficult  problem  of  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  can  be  solved  in  one  way  only, 
namely  by  seeking  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  agas  and  the  kmeti, 
by  having  recourse  to  more  opportune  and  more  practical  reforms. 

Dr.  Fdf alik  observes  that  the  rights  which  the  agas  and  the  kmeH  res- 
pectively claim  on  the  same  holding  constitute  a  species  of  condominium 
which  is  injurious  not  only  to  these  two  classes  of  citizens,  whose  interests 
are  in  consequence  continually  opposed,  but  also  to  the  future  of  agri- 
culture in  the  country. 

The  author  thinks  however  that  in  order  to  untie  these  feudal  bonds 
and  dissolve  the  jurisdictory  relations,  which  now  tmite  the  cultivators  and 
owners  of  the  soil  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  idea  should  be  abandoned 
of  granting  to  one  or  other  of  them  the  right  to  redemption  from  this  servi- 
tude, which  both,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  opposing  interests,  consider 
particularly  prejudicial  to  themselves.  For  this  idea  Dr.  Feifalik  proposes 
to  substitute  another  and  more  practical  plan  which  promises  better  results, 
that  is  the  division  of  every  holding  between  the  owning  aga  and  the  culti- 
vating kmeti.  This  division  could  not  however  be  arbitrary  :  it  would  have 
to  be  effected  under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria for  safeguarding,  as  eqviitably  and  exactly  as  possible,  the  interests 
of  either  party  with  due  regard  to  their  respective  rights. 

The  term  ciflic  designates,  when  applied  to  land,  holdings  of  which  the 
agas  are  jurisdictorily  recognized  to  be  owners  and  the  kmeti  to  be  cultiva- 
tors, that  is  holdings  over  which  the  two  classes  exercise  their  respective 
rights,  a  condition  which  is  tantamount  to  the  existence  of  a  species  of 
condominium. 

By  the  law  of  1911  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  government  proposed 
to  solve  the  agrarian  problem  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  a  definite  rup- 
ture of  the  jurisdictory  and  feudal  relations  which  had  existed  from  time 
immemorial  between  the  kmeti  and  the  agas.  But  Dr.  Feifalik  thinks  this 
measure  inadequate  to  a  really  useful  and  practical  solution  of  this  impor- 
tant problem,  and  he  proposes  that  the  government  shotild  instead  support 
a  division  of  the  landed  property  between  the  two  classes  of  persons 
interested  in  it,  the  agas  and  the  kmeti. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  one  difficulty  which  must  be  overcome 
before  this  proposal  is  applied  if  confficts  of  interests  are  not  to  be  provoked, 
that  is  if  the  respective  rights  of  the  agas  and  the  kmeti  are  in  no  way  to 
be  injured,  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  what  he  calls  the  key  to  a  just  division 
of  the  land  on  the  lines  indicated,  in  other  words  a  principle  which  will 
give  a  stue  basis  for  determining,  as  exactly  as  possible,  what  part  of  a 
given  area  of  ciflic  land,  taken  as  a  unit,  should  be  assigned  to  the  owning 
aga  and  what  part  to  the  cultivating  kmet. 

The  author  states  that  if  we  admit  for  the  moment  that  such  a  key 
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can  effectively  be  found  the  logical  consequence  is  that  the  aga  and  the  ktneti 
would  willingly  accept  the  proposed  reform  and  immediately  come  to  an 
agreement  for  the  sharing  of  the  lands  in  which  they  claim  rights. 

Basing  his  argument  on  this  consideration,  Dr.  Feifalik  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain the  procedure  to  be  adopted  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  key-princi- 
ple of  which  we  have  spoken  and  which  is  of  capital  importance  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  in  question. 

The  better  to  define  his  ideas  he  supposes  the  particular  case  of  a  ciflic 
holding  having  an  area  of  60  dunum  (i).  He  states  that  the  various  crops 
grown  on  land  of  this  area  can  bring  iaa  gross  revenue  of  600  crowns  (2), 
from  which  however  the  tax  of  the  tithe  has  to  be  deducted.  The  remaining 
revenue  is  divided,  one  third  going  to  the  aga  and  two  thirds  to  the  kmei. 
The  gross  value  of  the  products  are  thus  shared  as  follows : 

Ciflic  Holding  of  60  dunum. 

The  tax  of  the  tithe 60    crowns 

To  the  aga  (%) 180         » 

To  the  kmet  (2/3) 360  » 

Total  .    .    .     600         » 

It  should  next  be  imagined  that  this  holding  of  60  dunum  is  not  ciflic 
as  was  presumed  when  the  preceding  figures  were  established.  Let  the 
holding  be  supposed  to  be  freely  and  absolutely  owned  by  the  aga  who 
grants  it  to  a  metayer.  The  author  believes  that  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  it  in  such  conditions,  everj^hing  relevant  to  a  contract  of 
the  sort  being  taken  into  consideration,  is  indicated  by  the  following  for- 
mula: 

,  ,  600-60 

(i) =  270  crowns. 

Take  another  hypothesis.  Suppose  that  the  holding  in  question, 
while  the  form  of  its  tenure  is  stiU  that  of  free  proprietorship,  has  an  area  of 
only  40  dunum  (3).  The  revenue  to  be  derived-by  the  aga  is  then  repre- 
sented as  follows : 

.  ,  400-40         o 

(2)  3 — z_  =  180  crowns. 

^  '       2 

These  formulae  show  that  the  revenue  derived  by  the  aga  from  ciflic 
land  having  an  area  of  60  dunum  is  equal  to  that  of  a  holding  of  only 
40  dunum  which  he  holds  in  free  ownership.  The  ratio  which  should 
obtain  between  an  aga*s  share  and  the  whole  area  of  any  ciflic  holding 
subjected  to  the  proposed  division,  is  therefore  expressed  as  follows : 

40  :  60  =  2  :  3. 

(i)  60  dunum  ==  136.90005  acres. 

(2)  I  crown  of  gold  =  10.08096  d.  at  par. 

(3)  40  dunum  =»  91.  2667  acres. 
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That  is  to  say  two  thirds.  It  is  therefore  perxnissible  to  claim  that 
the  aga  ought  to  be  satisfied  even  if  after  the  proposed  division  of  his  ciflic 
land  not  the  whole  two  thirds  of  its  area,  to  which  he  would  have  a  right 
according  to  the  preceding  calculation,  but  a  slightly  less  extent  were  as- 
signed, to  him,  say  three  fiths  of  the  total  area.  The  author  states  that  the 
aga  would  be  inclined  to  relinquish  this  small  part  of  his  rights  in  conside- 
ration of  the  special  advantage  he  would  derive  from  the  division  of  his  ciflic 
land.  He  would  indeed  be  enabled  by  the  division,  which  would  make  him 
a  free  proprietor,  to  emanidpate  himself  from  the  numerous  annoyances 
and  difficulties  which  are  often  enough  caused  by  the  kmdi  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

To  give  an  idea  of  them  it  is  enough  to  say  that  a  kmet  who  is  ill  dis- 
posed to  his  aga  can  wrong  him  in  a  very  simple  way,  by  neglecting,  for 
instance,  the  ordinary  tilth  of  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  the  ciflic  holding  and 
employing  it  as  pastureland  for  the  raising  of  live  stock.  The  cause  of  the  loss 
which  the  aga  thereby  incurs  is  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  the  right  to  take 
one  sixth  of  the  crops  of  the  land  entrusted  to  his  kmet  but  has  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  profits  of  land  left  as  pasturage  or  in  the  profits  of  keeping  live 
stock.  And  this  is  not  the  only  method  by  which  the  kmet  can  cause  annoy- 
ance. In  such  cases  the  law  certainly  gives  the  right  to  take  out  a  penal  ac- 
tion against  the  kmet  but  in  practice  this  expedient  is  too  little  efficacious 
for  the  aga  to  count  upon  its  success.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  author 
is  logically  justified  in  prophesying  that  the  agas  will  receive  the  new  agra- 
rian reform  he  proposes  with  favour. 

Another  of  his  statements  is  justified  also,  the  statement  that  every  aga 
ought  to  be  inclined  to  agree  to  the  assignment  to  himself  in  free  proprietor- 
ship of  only  three  fifths  of  the  total  area  of  his  ciflic  land,  instead  of  the  two 
thirds  to  which  he  would  actually  have  a  right  when  the  aforesaid  division 
of  the  holding  was  made. 

We  must  add  that  an  identical  double  prophecy  can  be  made  in  the  case 
of  the  kmeti.  To  prove  this  statement  the  author  employs  an  argument 
like  that  used  in  the  case  of  the  agas. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  note  that  the  kmet  has  a  right  to  two 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  a  ciflic  holding,  after  the  amount  of 
the  tithe  has  been  subtracted  from  such  value.  The  profits  accruing  to 
the  kmet  from  a  holding  of  60  dunum  are  therefore  expressed  by  the 
following  formula  : 

(3)  (600-60)  2/3  =  360  crowns. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  holding  of  only  40  dunum  is  ceded  to  the 
kmet  in  full  ownership.  The  profits  he  will  derive  from  it  are  expressed  by 
the  following  formula : 

(4)  (400-40)  X  360  crowns. 

In  other  words,  it  may  be  deduced  from  formulae  (3)  and  (4)  that  when 
a  given  holding  is  divided  two  thirds  of  its  total  area  will  accrue  to  the  kmet. 
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Therefore  an  aga  will  have,  equally  with  his  kmet,  a  right  to  two  thirds  of 
the  ciflic  holding  on  which  both  have  claims.  Having  established  this  cir- 
cumstance the  author  points  out  that  the  kmet  might  very  well  also,  like 
the  aga,  content  himself  with  three  fifths  of  the  holding  instead  of  the  two 
thirds  which  wotd<i  fall  to  him  in  the  manner  described.  The  small  loss 
he  would  thus  suffer  would  be  outweighed  by  a  special  advantage.  For 
before  the  exemplified  division  of  the  ciflic  holding  of  60  dunum  he  would  be 
obliged  to  bear  the  expense  of  cultivating  land  of  that  extent;  whereas 
after  such  division  he  wotdd,  as  has  already  been  explained,  have  a  free 
property  of  an  area  of  only  40  dunum  and  the  costs  of  his  farming  would 
be  proportionately  diminished. 

After  all  that  h?s  been  said  it  is  easy  to  tmderstand  that  the  author  has 
been  able  to  establish,  on  the  basis  of  an  exact  principle,  the  following  for- 
mula which  gives  the  desired  key  to  a  just  division  of  ciflic  lands  between  the 
aga  and  the  kmeti 

V.  + »/.  =  I  V»  (I)- 

This  f ormtda  signifies,  translated  into  ordinary  language :  i)  that  the 
£ftea  which  either  an  aga  or  a  kmet  would  have  the  right  to  hpld  in  free 
proprietorship  is  represented  by  three  fifths  of  the  total  area  of  a  ciflic 
holding  ;  2)  that  this  holding  should  therrfore  receive  an  addition  equal  to 
one  fifth  of  its  area. 

The  question  therefore  arises  —  Who  shotdd  furnish  at  the  time  of  the 
division  of  a  ciflic  holding  this  missing  fifth  which  is  necessary  to  equity  ? 
The  author  answers  unhesitatingly  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  State  to  in- 
tervene and  provide  the  needed  territory.  He  aflSrms  that  such  interven- 
tion is  possible  because  the  State  posseses  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
large  extents  of  land  which  now  jdeld  hardly  any  profit.  Such  are  indeed 
the  571,635  hectares  (2)  which  are  used  only  for  the  pasturage  of  live  stock 
and  the  other  212,700  hectares  which  are  overgrown  with  woods  and  bush- 
es. The  State  is  therefore  fully  able  to  provide  the  94,346  hectares  which 
would,  according  to  the  author,  allow  the  proposed  agrarian  reform  to  be 
applied  without  injury  to  any  private  interests. 

The  author  adds  that  the  reform  should  include  the  preservation  of 
the  emanidpated  properties  from  too  great  subdivision,  especially  those  of 
them  which  wotdd  fall  to  agas.  The  better  to  attain  this  end  the  agas  and 
the  kmeti  should  be  encouraged  to  accept  this  second  part  of  the  projected 
reform  by  the  grant  of  an  amotmt  of  land  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  to 
which  they  really  would  have  right.     Therefore  the  author  proposes  that 

( 1 )  It  should  be  noted  that  the  author  in  establishing  this  formula  has  not  taken  into  aooonn  t: 

a)  that  the  value  of  the  products  belonging  to  the  aga  is  a  net  value  vi^le  that  aocming 
to  the  kmet  is  a  gross  value  ; 

b)  that  in  speaking  of  the  division  of  the  products  between  the  aga  and  the  kmei  the  re- 
ference is  to  the  prindpal  products  of  the  soil  whereas  the  secondary  products  (of  the  vegetable 
garden,  orchard  etc),  and  the  profits  derived  from  stock  raising  accrue  to  the  kmet  only. 

(2)  X  hectare  »  2.47  acres. 
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the  State  should  cede  not  only  the  94,346  hectares  already  mentioned  but 
double  that  area,  namely  188,692  hectares,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
computed,  according  to  the  prices  usually  paid  to  the  State  by  settlers 
acquiring  land,  as  2,075,612  crowns.   . 

The  author  then  proposes  that  the  application  of  the  projected  reform 
should  not  be  obligatory  but  that  the  agas  and  the  kmeti  should  have  full 
liberty  to  accept  or  reject  it.  It  is  however  his  opinion  that  both  will  re- 
ceive it  favourably,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  proposed  division  of  lands 
will  be  useful  to  both.  This  result  would,  he  says,  be  reached  fai  more  easily  if 
the  State  declared  itself  ready  to  cede  a  part  of  its  property  to  the  agas  and 
the  kmeti  on  condition  these  were  in  their  turn  ready  to  accept  the  applica- 
tion of  the  agrarian  reform  in  question  at  a  given  moment,  that  is  to  say  be- 
fore the  special  laws  called  Baltalik  and  Mezzas,  which  have  reference  to 
the  cession  of  State  lands  to  the  communes,  were  applied. 

This  impulse  given  by  the  State  would,  Dr.  Feif alik  affirms,  contribute  to 
an  unhesitating  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  agas  and  the  kmeti  of  a  reform 
which,  would  be  of  general  service.  It  would,  as  has  already  been  said, 
be  optional.  But  while  Dr.  Feifalik  maintains  the  useftdness  of  leaving  to 
the  agas  and  the  kmeti  full  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  the  proposed  reform, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  State  would 
have  to  compel  the  division  of  the  lands  on  the  lines  indicated,  even  hav- 
ing recourse  sometimes  to  measures  of  force. 

These  cases  are  the  following  : 

i)  When  a  minority  among  the  kmeti  depending  on  a  single  aga  op- 
posed their  majority  who  wished  to  accept  the  aforesaid  proposed  agrarian 
reform.  The  author  maintains  that  in  this  case  the  State  should  impose  the 
aforesaid  reform  on  all  the  dissenting  kmeti,  especially  if  the  lands  culti- 
vated by  the  latter  were  so  situated  in  relation  to  those  cultivated  by  the 
kmeti  favouring  the  reform  that  they  would  be  an  obstacle  to  its  application. 
It  is  the  author's  Qpinion  that  in  the  case  of  an  obstinate  opposition  on  the 
part  of  these  dissenting  kmeti  the  State  should  compel  them  to  xnigrate  to 
other  localities. 

2)  The  second  exceptional  case  would  occur  in  the  districts  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  within  the  war  zone.  The  author  advises  that  the 
State  should  reserve  the  right  within  the  war  zone  to  render  the  applica- 
tion of  the  agrarian  reform  obligatory  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  need 
for  it  and  also  to  have  recourse  to  coercive  measures  where,  for  example, 
there  was  question  of  expropriation  or  other  such  action. 

Proceeding  to  consider  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  State's  landed 
property  the  author  remarks  that  the  State  domain,  although  in  general 
rich  in  land,  is  insufficient  in  the  eight  districts  which  border  the  Save. 
Where  these  districts  are  concerned  he  proposes  to  compel  the  agas  to  cede 
the  lands  they  possess  in  exchange  for  others  lying  in  regions  where  the 
landed  property  of  the  domain  is  more  considerable  or  even  excessive. 
Should  the  agas  in  question  oppose  this  plan  the  author  proposes  simply 
that  the  law  relative  to  the  repurchase  of  lands  should  be  applied  to  these 
districts. 
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Before  conduding  we  must  state  that  Dr.  Feif alik's  ideas  and  the  reform 
he  proposes,  as  resumed  by  us,  refer  especially  to  Bosnia.  Since  in  Her- 
zegovina the  jurisdictory  relations  between  agas  and  kmeti  are  slightly 
different  from  what  they  are  in  Bosnia,  the  author  has  wished  to  make  the 
former  province  the  subject  of  a  special  study  in  which  he  hopes  to  present 
his  conclusions  regarding  it. 

AUSTRIA. 

AGRAR-COMPASS.  JAHR-  UND  ADRESSBUCH  DER  OSTERREICHISCHEN  I^AND- 
WIRTSCHAFT  {A grar- Compass.  Year-book  and  Directory  of  Austrian  Agriculture)  Pub- 
lished by  Rudolf  Hand,  Vienna,  1916,  pp.  1788. 

There  were  already  books  like  this  one  in  Austria  concerned  with  industry 
and  commerce.  The  present  volume  fills  a  gap  and  supplies  a  need  much  felt 
not  only  by  agriculturists  but  also  by  all  interested  in  business,  and  is  a  po- 
tent aid  to  the  general  economy  of  the  country.  For  in  spite  of  the  great  pro- 
gress made  by  co-operation  and  the  existence  of  other  noteworthy  insti- 
tutions, Austria  has  lacked  the  means  by  which  a  complete  idea  of  the  mar- 
ket in  a  broad  sense  can  be  formed,  and  the  connection  between  consumers 
and  producers  has  had  a  casual  rather  than  a  systematic  character.  This  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  has  lacked  the  expedient  which 
had  long  and  successfully  served  industry.  The  editors  of  Agrar  Compass 
have  made  it  their  aim  to  understand  and  explain  agricultural  production  in 
all  its  branches  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  capacity  to  enter  into  the  move- 
ment of  commerce.  The  new  directory  deals  especially  with  those  agri- 
culturists who  bring  onto  the  market  a  quantity  of  products  considerable 
from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  The  war  prevented  this  collection 
of  addresses  from  comprising  those  of  the  agriculturists  of  Galida  and 
Bukovina,  in  which  countries  ownership  has  undergone  many  and  im- 
portant changes  and  modifications. 

The  book  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners  of  farms  and 
forest  holdings,  and  of  their  secondary  establishments  when  these  surpass 
an  area  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  crops  grown ;  of  the  dairy  farms  — 
those  producing  milk  and  cheese  and  collective  dairies  —  ;  of  agricultural 
unions  for  purchase,  sale  and  stock-breeding  and  other  co-operative  societies 
and  corporations ;  of  distilleries,  mills,  industries  for  working  with  wood, 
sugar  refineries,  factories  for  making  preserves  and  substitutes  for  cofiFee, 
and  tobacco  industries. 

Pages  1221  to  1268  are  occupied  by  general  statistics  giving  the  data 
as  to  the  agricultural,  economic  and  forestal  position  in  each  State,  that 
is  with  regard  to  agriculture,  forestal  economy,  stock-breeding,  the  indus- 
tries for  alcoholic  drinks,  mills,  and  the  treatment  and  preparation  of  wood, 
sugar,  preserves,  coffee  substitutes,  and  tobacco. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


The  International  Institute  of  Agiicultttre  was  established  under  the. 
International  Treaty  of  7  June  1905,  which  was  ratified  by  forty  govern- 
ments.   Fifteen  other  governments  have  since  adhered  to  the  Institute, 

It  is  a  government  institution  in  which  each  country  is  represented 
by  delegates.  The  Institute  is  composed  of  a  General  Assembly  and  a 
Permanent  Committee. 

The  Institute,  always  confining  its  attention  to  the  international 
aspect  of  the  various  questions  concerned,  shall : 

(a)  collect,  study,  and  publish  as  promptly  as  possible^  statistical, 
technical,  or  economic  information  concerning  farming,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal products,  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  the  prices  prevailing  in 
the  various  markets; 

(b)  communicate  the  above  information  as  soon  as  possible  to 
those  interested; 

(o)  indicate  the  wages  paid  for  farm  work ; 

[d)  record  new  diseases  of  plants  which  may  appear  in  any  part 
of.  the  world,  showing  the  r^ons  infected,  the  progress  of  the  diseases, 
and,  if  possible,  any  effective  remedies ; 

{e)  study  questions  concerning  agricultural  co-operation,  insur- 
ance, and  credit  from  every  point  of  view;  collect  and  publish  information 
which  might  prove  of  value  in  the  various  countries  for  the  organization 
of  agricultural  co-operation,  insurance  and  credit; 

(/)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  various  governments,  if  necessary, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  farmers  and  for  the 
imptovement  of  their  condition,  utilising  foi  this  purpose  all  available 
sources  of  information,  such  as  resolutions  passed  by  international  or  other 
agricoltural  congresses  and  societies,  or  by  scientific  and  learned  bodies,  etc* 
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Parti:  Co-operation  and  Association 


BULGARIA. 

THE  CENTRAL  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK  OP  BULGARIA. 


SOURCE: 

OneTh  Ha  6i>m'apcKaTa  n^eHTpajiHa  KOonepaTHBHa  EaHKa  sa  191 4  roAHHa.  {Rs" 
port  of  the  Central  Co-operaHve  Bank  of  Bulgaria  for  1914).  Sophia  191 5. 


This  bank  was  formed  by  the  law  of  17  December  1910  (old  style) 
and  became  active  on  18  March  1911.  Its  offices  are  at  Sophia ;  the  branches 
of  the  National  Bank  and  the  Agricultural  Bank  serve  as  its  represen- 
tatives and  correspondents  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Central  Co-operative  Bank  of  Bulgaria  has  the  three  following 
objects :  ^ 

1)  It  is  the  clearing-house  of  the  co-operative  associations,  that  is  to 
say  that  such  of  thepi  as  dispose  temporarily  of  abundant  funds  place  these 
in  the  Central  Bank  which  uses  them  for  the  purpose  of  affording  credit 
to  the  co-operative  associations  which  lack  means. 

2)  It  grants  long  and  short-term  credit  out  of  its  own  capital  to 
co-operative  asso^ations. 

3)  It  inspects  co-operative  associations. 

Its  objects  show  that  it  is  intended  to  discharge  in  relation  to  the  co- 
operative societies  functions  previously  exercised  by  the  National  Bank 
or  the  Agricultural  Bank ;  but  since  the  by-laws  of  the  two  latter  have  not 
changed,  all  three  banks  at  present  exercise  the  same  functions,  although 
it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  those  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  will 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  two. 

In  addition  to  these  ftmctions  the  Central  Bank  is  charged  on  com- 
mission to  perform  certain  services  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Insurance, 
namely  to  receive  premiums  and  pay  instirance  sums. 

According  to  the  law  (article  8,  pages  9  and  10)  the  Central  Co-opera- 
tive Bank  is  authorized  to  keep  general  stores  and  organize  public  sales 
and  purchases  on  behalf  of  its  members,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  availed  it- 
self of  this  right. 
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The  members  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  are  of  two  kinds : 

a)  the  National  Bank  and  the  Agricultural  Bank  are  by  the  law  (ar- 
ticle 3)  obliged  to  pay  a  total  contribution  of  5,000,000  francs  (2,500,000 
each)  and  are  designated  founder  members ; 

b)  the  co-operative  societies  and  their  federations  are  authorized  to 
have  themselves  registered  as  ordinary  members,  so  long,  of  course,  as  they 
pay  the  subscriptions  prescribed  by  the  law. 

The  co-operative  societies  are  dired  ordinary  members  if  they  register 
without  the  intervention  of  the  district  federations,  indirect  ordinary  mem- 
bers if  it  is  the  federation  to  which  they  are  affiliated  which  is  registered. 
Co-operative  societies  belonging  to  a  federation  registered  as  an  ordinary 
member,  and  therefore  themselves  indirect  ordinary  members,  may  not  also 
be  registered  as  direct  ordinary  members. 

Ofdinary  members  are  obliged  to  pay  subscriptions.  If  they  are  them- 
selves ordinary  members  co-operative  societies  are  obliged  to  subscribe  for 
at  least  two  shares  of  100  francs  each,  while  a  district  federation  is  obliged 
to  subscribe  for  at  least  one  share  for  each  co-operative  society  affiliated 
to  itself. 

Besides  its  own  capital  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  uses  capital 
which  it  procures  i)  by  receiving  deposits,  2)  by  rediscounting  its  paper,  and 
3)  by  issuing  long-term  bonds  redeemable  on  drawing  lots.  The  issues 
of  bonds  have  to  be  covered  not  only  by  the  bank's  credit  but  also  in  the 
proportion  of  10  per  cent,  by  the  bonds  fund. 

The  bonds  ftmd  was  formed  by  the  founder  members  and  is  fixed 
by  the  law  at  one  million  francs. 

The  Central  Co-operative  Bank  is  superintended  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finances. 

At  the  end  of  1914  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  had  in  addition  to 
its  fotmder  members,  who  are  the  National  Bank  and  the  Agricultural 
Bank,  644  ordinary  members,  namely: 

575  rural  funds; 

27  popular  banks  • 

24  co-operative  producers'  societies 

12  "  consumers' 

3  "  limited  liability  credit 

2  "  purchase  and  sale  " 

I  "  stock-farming 

644 

A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year  shows  that  the 
membership  had  increased  by  ninety-five. 

The  business  of  the  Central  Bank  from  its  foimdation  until  the  end  of 
1914  is  shown  by  the  following  tables  : 
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Table  I.  —  Assets. 


191  z 

Z912 

1913 

Z9Z4 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

i)  Calient  accounts  on  5-year  bonds 

_ 

2,203,910.67 

4,531,316.52 

8,857,434.29 

2)  Bills 

I.6s6.720.S7 

4,408,764.01 
706,822.43 

3,474,102.62 
2,469,687.98 

2,778,789.85 
1,799,776.19 

3)  CtUTcnt  accounts  beating  interest. 

509,190.88 

4)  Currents  accounts  without  inte- 
rest (i) 

3,321,138.65 

355,337.02 

224,115.88 
6,626.35 

171,126.56 
14.923.87 

5^  Current  accounts  opened  on  de- 
posit of  State  securities  .    .    . 

6)  Paper 

176,420.01 

315,009.85 

82,325.15 
50,000.00 

14,917.33 
70,233.05 

7)  I/>an8   on   pledged    agricultural 
products  and  machines   ... 

8)  I/mg-term  loans. 

179,350.00 

111,435.85 

59,128.85 

3,273.85 

9)  Securities  guaranteeing  issues  of 
bonds      

529,000.00 

529,000.00 

552,500.00 

552,500.00 
905,964.12 

10)  Deposits  to  be  received  .... 

spondents 

115,481.75 
3.198,894.38 

1,752,447.25 
5,191,865.69 

2,758,291.09 
2,575,130.71 

446,029.90 
3,264,275.85 

12)  Bills  on  deposit 

13)  Payments  not  yet  made  by  or- 
dinary  members   (capital   not 
called  up) 

62,343.10 

56,992.10 

33,299.43 

11,797.50 

(i)  Uttpaid'up  capital  of  founder  members. 


Tabi,e  II.  —  Liabilities, 


1)  Capital  of  the  founder  members 

2)  Capital  of  the  ordinary  members 

3)  Reserve  fund 

4)  Bonds  fund  «, 

5)  Term  deposits: 

a)  capitalized  interest  .... 
h)  non-capitalized  interest  .    . 

6)  Deposits  at  sight 

7)  Deposits  of  trills 


19XZ 
fr. 


5,000,000.00 
88,600.00 

1,000,000.00 

73,794.00 

31,232.00 

502,445.66 

3,290,217.03 


Z9xa 
fr. 


5,000,000.00 
111,700.00 

1.000,000.00 

1,761,110.55 

35.848.35 
1.193,704.55 
6,805,329.94 


19x3 
fr. 


5,000,000.00 

114,800.00 

10,448.50 

1,010,448.50 

2,453,561.26 
1,059,563.63 
2,128,849.68 
5,258,453.00 


Z9Z4 
fr. 


5,000,000.00 

129,000.00 

56,948.05 

1,056,948.05 

2,711,637.60 

1,065,538.55 
4,659,512.29 
4,603,45537 
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TABI.E    III.   — 

Receipts  and  Expenditure, 

19XX 

Z9X2 

1913 

X9X4 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

ft. 

HZPBHDITDltB. 

/.  —  Section  of  credit. 

i)  Salaries  of  employees 

82,995.05 

109.485.64 

95,254.36 

149,591.48 

2)  Compensation  to   members   of 
the  administrative  and  supe- 
rintending council 

280.00 

260.00 

1,800.00 

3."3.8o 

3}  Dividends  to  members  .... 

2,542.42 

13,462.51 

7,521.66 

27.815.35 

4)  Interest  on  deposits 

15.551.62 

68,420.59 

131.655.98 

344.047.35 

5)  Redemptions. 

— 

103,527.91 

17.325.28 

21,351.49 

6)  Other  expenditure 

23.657.56 

31,574.81 

101,894.63 

49.627.39 

//.  —  Section  of  insurance. 

i)  Salaries  of  employees.  .... 

22,888.01 

41.571.79 

56,204.99 

105.873.25 

2)  Other  expenses 

16,094.12 

13.675.64 

13.862.37 

26,170.83 

Rkcbipts. 

I)  Interest  on  current  accounts .   . 

27,028.51 

354,810.74 

461,835.84 

708.083.46 

2)  Discotmt  of  bills  and  bonds  at 
5  years 

6,081.32 
6,680.17 

27.729.95 
9,015.54 

25,880.19 
5.949.34 

10,538.37 

3)  Interest  on  long  term  loans.  . 

4)  Income  from  securities  (i)  .    . 

26,582.15 

26,582.05 

27.763.13 

74.055.33 

5)  Commissions  received    by    the 
institute  of  insurance .... 

12,240.95 

64,217.84 

78.730.14 

95.782.21 

6)  Various  receipts 

353.80 

9,207.80 

1,647.89 

57.840.33 

(i)  Coupons  received.. 


As  compared  with  the  business  of  the  preceding  years  that  of  1914  shows 
a  marked  difference  in  the  point  of  the  current  accounts  opened  on  five- 
year  bonds.  This  item  increased  during  the  second  half  of  1914.  The 
bank's  debtors,  who  usually  pay  their  debts  in  autumn,  after  the  harvest, 
did  not  pay  them  in  this  year  owing  to  the  financial  position  lyrought  about 
by  the  Eiu-opean  war. 


*  * 


At  much  the  same  time  as  the  law  regarding  the  f  otmdation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  another  was  passed  as  to  the  insurance  of  agricultural  products 
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and  cattle  (26  December  1910).  By  this  law  there  was  created  a  State 
institute  of  insurance  of  which  the  financial  management,  namely  the 
reception  of  premiums  and  payment  of  insurances,  was  by  article  19 
entrusted  to  the  Central  Bank,  which  formed  for  such  purpose  a  special 
section  called  the  insurance  section. 

Previously  to  this  law,  in  the  years  from  1896  to  1903,  the  insurance 
of  agricultural  products  was  effected  by  the  State  itself  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  20  December  1895.  This  insurance  was  compulsory  in  the  case 
of  all  lands  excepts  prairies,  forests  and  tobacco  plantations.  The  owners 
of  the  lands  subject  to  insurance  were  obliged  to  pay,  as  insurance  premiums, 
a  tax  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  land  tax.  On  lands  exempted  from  the  land 
tax  a  special  and  equivalent  tax  was  paid.  The  ftmd  formed  by  the 
insured  was  increased  by  State  grants  at  the  rate  of  500,000  francs  a  year. 

If  the  premiums  paM  by  the  insured  and  the  State  grants  did  not  suf- 
fice to  compensate  for  all  damages  caused  by  hail  the  amount  of  the  indem- 
nities was  reduced. 

The  working  of  this  institute  did  not  give  satisfactory  results.  The 
losses  due  to  hail  in  the  years  from  1896  to  1903  were  valued  at  40,275,500 
francs  while  the  premiums  paid  by  landowners  amounted  only  to  7,560,370 
francs  and  the  State  grants  to  4,000,000  francs. 

The  indemnities  to  be  paid  were  therefore  reduced  by  75  per  cent, 
and  the  insured  received  only  10,636,275  francs  instead  of  40,275,500  francs. 

The  law  of  1895  was  repealed  in  1904 ;  and  on  26  December  1910, 
after  long  study,  the  new  law  was  passed  as  to  the  insurance  of  agricultural 
products  against  hail  and  the  insurance  of  cattle. 

The  principles  of  this  law  as  regards  insurance  against  hail  are  the 
following : 

The  insurer  is  the  State  itself.  The  insurance  is  optional,  every  farmer 
having  the  ri^ht  either  to  insure  or  not.  The  fund  needed  for  the  payment 
of  indemnities  is  made  up  of  premiums  paid  by  the  insured  and  State 
grants.  The  State  pays  into  this  fund  once  for  all  1,000,000  francs  as  a 
foundation  capital,  and  also  500,000  francs  a  year  (article  12).  The  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  by  the  insured  are  fixed  by  a  special  commission  composed 
of  State  employees  and  of  the  insured.  They  vary  with  crops,  the  pcteition 
of  lands,  yield,  risks,  etc.  The  year  begins  on  i  March  and  ends  on 
28  or  29  February.     Premiums  may  be  paid  up  to  the  end  of  September. 

Premiums  are  fixed :  when  once  they  have  been  established  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  they  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  If  the  total 
amount  of  the  premiums  and  the  State's  annual  grant  exceeds  that  of  the 
losses  caused  by  hail  the  excess  is  appropriated  to  the  reserve  fimd.  If  on 
the  other  hand  this  amount  is  insufficient  to  compensate  the  insured  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  their  losses  the  needed  sum  is  taken  from 
the  reserve  fund,  until  this  has  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent.,  when  any 
further  sum  required  is  obtained  as  credit  from  the  Agricultural  Bank  (ar- 
ticle 13).  Such  calls  may  not  however  be  made  upon  the  Agricultural  Bank 
if  a  debt  previously  contracted  has  not  been  extingtdshed.    In  point  of  fact 
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the  institute  of  insurance  has  hitherto  had  sufficient  means  of  its  own  and 
has  not  therefore  exercisM  this  right. 

The  insurance  of  cattle  is  quite  different.  It  follows  the  principle  of 
mutuality.  Insurance  societies  have  been  formed  in  the  villages,  and  the 
State  merely  acts  as  reinsurer  (article  2). 

The  insured  pay  their  premiums  to  their  society  which  pa}^  one  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  insiured  to  the  State  as  a  reinsurance  premium.  The  in- 
surance fund  is  increased  by  the  grants  made  by  the  State,  namely  500,000 
francs  once  for  all  and  100,000  francs  a  year. 

The  insurance  year  begins  on  i  November  and  ends  on  31  October 
(article  16). 

The  insiured  are  compensated  for  their  losses  half  by  the  State  and  half 
by  their  respective  societies,  but  the  half  due  from  the  societies  is  advanced 
to  the  insured  by  the  State. 

If  the  compensation  falling  to  be  paid  by  the  State  surpass  the  amount 
of  the  reinsurance  premiums  and  the  annual  grant,  the  insurance  societies 
are  obliged  to  pay  a  supplementary  reinsurance  premium  to  the  State 
(article  8).     Such  payment  is  made  by  the  method  of  distribution. 

The  Central  Bank  is  responsible  for  the  financial  management  of  this 
system  of  insurance :  it  receives  the  reinsurance  premiums  and  the  State 
grants  and  pays  the  estimated  amoimt  of  losses  to  the  insured,  taking 
commission  of  from  3  to  10  per  cent. 

The  insurance  business  from  191 1  to  the  end  of  1914  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


Tabi^e  IV.  —  Insurance  against  Hail, 


Year 

Total 

number 

of 

the  insured 

Innucd 
value 

Ptemiunu 
paid 

Ntettber 

of  cases  of 

loss 

Srtlmate 
of  losses 

ladenmities 

191I 

1912 

1913 

I914 

3.444 
17,548 
25,026 

30,316 

fr 

6,120,490 
28,255,390 
39,326,400 
37,101,420 

fr 

134,864.90 

630,779.70 

921,182.00 

1,181,573.80 

517 
2,527 
3.993 
6,292 

fr 

126,974.10 
1,037,726.10 

869,761.20 
1,623,960.20 

fr 

126,974-10 
1.037.726.10 

869,761.20 
1.623,960.20 

The  business  of  1914  is  represented  by  the  following  table : 
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Tabi,e  V.   —  Lands  Insured  against  Hail. 


Wheat 

MeaUn 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maixe 

Other  cereals  .... 

Haricot  beans  .... 

Vetch.  ....... 

Other  vegetables.  .    . 

Colza 

Tobacco.  .  • .    .    .    .    . 

Other  Induatilal  plants 

Garden  crops  .... 

Roses 

Vines 

Natural  and  artificial 
prairies 

Other  coltivated  lands 
Total  .   .   . 


Area 


Valae 


hectares  (i) 

68,699.11 
2,598.25 
5,260.03 

2,466.97 

6,292.13 

12.936.40 

691.75 

51704 

2,134.48 
245.60 

501.17 
248.18 
ZO2.40 
X27.57 
82.57 
4,965.48 

437-29 
277.08 


118,462.49 


18.633,490 
630,890 
1,063,460 
2,782,740 
1,128,970 
2,810,950 

2l8,2ZO 

150,520 

526,640 

31,110 

166,290 

254,420 

38,380 

80,810 

88,760 

8,243,190 

71,140 
181,450 


37,101,420 


Premium  paid 


Area 
injured 


367,061.60 

17,813  — 
21,181. — 
56,209.90 
25,920.90 
27,974.10 
4,917.60 
3,225.20 

",744.— 
757.20 

3,299.50 

16,733.40 

958.30 

3,995.50 

1,032.20 

616,692.50 

550.20 
3,575.70 


1,183,420.- 


hectares 

3.893.53 

433-51 

219.30 

440.68 

908.08 

687.50 

29.53 

3787 

154-48 

7.39 

17.05 

25.93 

9.35 

8.27 

1,746.46 

12.28 
21.31 


8,652.52 


Indemnity  paid 


308,457.50 

25,924.10 

13,156.90 

27,128.10 

44.132.70 

.  37,730.60 

1,820.80 

2,814.90 

8,128.40 

433.10 

2,262.40 

6,945.80 

2,129.40 

2,893.10 

1,135,345.50 

797.60 
3,859.30 


1,623,960.20 


(I)  I  hectare  —  2.47  acres. 


Tabi^  VI.  —  Insurance  of  cattle, 

Ntimber  of  insurance  societies 

Number  of  members 

Heads  of  cattle  insured 

Value  of  insured  cattle .   .    : f rs 

Number    dead 

Indemnities  paid  , » 

Premiums   fixed   in    advance » 

Supplementary  premiums » 


34 
629 

2,332 

385,157 

54 

3,389.75 

3,296.79 

73-45 
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ITALY. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CREDIT  FOR  CO-OPERATION,  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  CREDIT  FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITALIAN  RURAL  FUNDS  IN  1916. 

sources: 

ISTTTCTTO  Nazionalb  di  Cseduo  PER  LA  cooPERAZiONE.  Assemblea  generale  ordinaxia  dei 
partedpanti  tenuta  in  Roma  il  30  marzo  1917.  Anno  terzo  {National  JnstUute  of  Credit 
for  Co-operation.  Ordinary  general  meeting  of  members  held  at  Rome  on  30  March  1917. 
yd  year)  Rome,  Casa  editiice  italiana,  1917.' 

ISTiTUTO  DI  CREDiTO  PBR  LE  COOPEKATIVE.  Rdazloni  e  bilando  appiovati  datt'AaBctiiblcA  degli 
azionisti  del  5  Aprile  19x7-  XII  esercizio  {Institute  of  Credit  for  Co-operative  Societies, 
Report  and  balance-sheet  api>roved  by  the  shareholders' meeting  of  5  Afyfil  1917,  12th  year). 
Binian,  Tipografia  degli  operai,  191 7. 

Banca  Nazionalb  deixb  Casse  Rurali  Italiank.  Resoconto  per  il  1916.  of*  esercizio.  Rela- 
zione  del  Consiglio  di  ammini<%tmzioue  e  dei  sindad  all*assemblea  generate  ordlnaria  dei 
sod  in  Roma,  z'^  marzo  191 7  {National  Bank  of  Italian  Rural  Funds.  Account  rendered  for 
191 6.  2nd  year.  Report  of  the  council  of  administration  and  the  accountants  to  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  members  in  Rome,  x8  March  191 7).  Rome,Prem.  Tip.I^ltograiia  V.Perri, 
1917. 

In  Italy  the  co-operative  soecities  procure  the  credit  necessary  to  their 
activity  from  various  sources  —  popular  banks,  ordinary  savings  banks, 
federations  of  co-operative  societies  having  banking  functions,  eta  — 
and  also  from  the  three  institutions  specially  cfeated  for  them  named  in 
the  title  of  this  article  :  the  Istituto  Nazionale  di  Credito  per  la  Cooferaziom, 
founded  at  Rome  in  1913  by  the  free  collaboration  of  the  greatest  Italian 
institutions  of  credit  and  thrift,  the  Istituto  di  Credito  per  le  Cooperative, 
founded  at  Milan  in  1904  on  the  initiative  of  the  Sodetd  Umanitaria,  and 
the  Banca  Nazionale  delle  Casse  Rurali  Italiane,  formed  recently,  in  1915. 
The  reports  lately  published  as  to  the  activity  of  these  institutions  in  1916 
allow  an  idea  to  be  formed  of  their  object  and  importance. 


§  I.  ThB  NATIONAI,  institute  of  credit  for  CO-OPERATION. 

The  reader  will  recall  (i)  that  this  institution  was  promoted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  in  a  special  meeting  which 
it  held  on  9  June  1913  jointly  with  the  National  Thrift  Fund  for  the  Inva- 

(i)  For  the  origin  and  organization  of  the  Institute  see  our  issue  for  December  191 3. 
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lidity  and  Old  Age  of  Workmen  (i),  the  Milanese  Istitute  of  Credit  for 
Co-operative  Societies  and  a  group  of  ordinary  savings  and  popular  banks. 
The  National  Institute  of  Credit  became  a  moral  person  in  virtue  of  a  royal 
decree  of  15  August  1913  (no.  1140)  and  now  has  a  capital  of  8,200,000 
liras  furnished  by  thirty-nine  societies  or  establishments  which  it  includes. 
Its  object  is  to  afford  credit  to  the  co-operative  societies  of  various 
kind  and  their  consortia,  both  being  legallyconstituted.  With  such  object 
it  undertakes  the  following  business :  a)  it  discounts  for  co-operative 
societies  and  their  consortia  bills  having  two  signatures  of  qualified  and 
solvent  persons ;  h)  in  exceptional  cases,  precautions  being  taken  by  the 
council  of  administration,  it  makes  direct  advances  to  co-operative  societies 
on  the  bills  they  have  accepted  ;  c)  it  grants  advances  on  bills  for  work, 
accepted  bills,  mandates  of  public  administrations  and  the  credit  they  afford ; 
i)  it  grants  loans  and  advances  to  co-operative  institutions  on  the  pledge 
of  securities  of  known  safety  or,  in  general,  when  tlie  council  of  adminis- 
tration has  established  guarantees  and  taken  precautions ;  e)  it  makes  re- 
coveries and  payments  on  behalf  of  the  co-operative  societies,  the  societies 
of  mutual  aid,  etc.  and  serves  them  generally  as  a  bank ;  f)  it  rediscounts 
the  bills  ceded  to  it,  opens  current  liability  accounts,  accepts  deposits  from 
co-operative  societies  and  issues  bonds  bearing  interest  and  maturing  at 
fixed  dates. 

On  the  30th  of  last  March  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  societies 
belonging  to  the  National  Institute  was  held  and  the  report  of  the  council 
of  administration  on  the  Institute's  activity,  in  the  year  which  had  closed, 
in  favour  of  the  national*  co-operative  movement  was  read.  From  this 
report  it  is  learnt  that  in  spite  of  difficulties  resultant  on  the  state  of  war, 
which  react  in  particular  on  the  labour  organizations,  the  co-operative 
societies  which  had  relations  in  1916  ^th  the  Institute,  either  directly  as 
clients  or  indirectly  by  means  of  the  consortia  of  the  federations  they  re- 
present, number  1,493,  comprise  386,558  members  and  own  a  capital  of 
27,917,629  liras.  Financial  operations  were  especially  concerned  with  the 
execution  of  works  of  public  utility,  such  as  the  construction  of  school  build- 
ings, aqueducts  and  roads,  and  with  works  of  beneficence  and  agriculture. 

Last  year  the  Institute  accepted  for  discount  14,441  bills  for 
56,885,256.07  liras  as  against  12,582  bills  for  42,802,768.57  liras  discounted 
in  1915.  The  increase  was  therefore  one  of  1,859  ^^^^s  and  14,082,487.50 
liras. 

If  the  variations  in  the  situation  month  by  month  be  regarded,  the 
amount  of  business  is  seen  to  have  followed  an  ascending  line  so  that  the 
paper  held  on  the  31st  of  last  December  amounted  to  18,826,334.58  liras 
as  against  11,836,110.57  liras  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  giving  an 
increase  of  6,990,224.01  liras  or  more  than  half. 

Of  these  bills  9,782  for  a  total  amount  of  44,610,467.57  liras  concern 
cessions  of  mandates ;  2,375  for  3,420,208.80  liras  are  for  commercial  ope- 
rations ;  346  for  2.229,728.20  liras  are  for  direct  loans  ;  369  for  2,083,372.60 

(2)  Cassa  Naxionale  di  Previdenta  per  Vinralidila  e  la  vecchiaia  dee,H  operai. 
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liras  are  for  direct  loans  with  an  agricultural  privilege  as  to  4,218  hec- 
tares (i)  of  cultivated  land ;  and  1,569  for  4,541,478.90  liras  have  been 
ceded  by  intermediary  institutions. 

The  average  amount  of  the  bills  was  3,496  liras  as  against  3,417  liras 
in  1915. 

The  credit  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  various  forms  of  co- 
operation : 

societies    of  production  and  labour  and  their  con- 
sortia        liras  43,150,140.35 

*'          "   agriculture  and  their  consortia.   ...  "  2,263.848.59 
"   credit  and  intermediary  institutions  .  "  4,824,360.59 
"          "   consumption  and  their  consortia     .    .  "  i,84i,4i6.6x 
for  building  and  institutions   for  pop- 
ular dwellings "  3,329,409.67 

of  various  kinds "  1.476,080.26 

The  distribution  according  to  districts  was  as  follows  : 

North       Italy 36,297,709.31    liras 

Central         "        18,667,811.22 

South  "        1,919735-54       " 

A  progressive  increase  also  affected  the  sum  in  hand,  which  in  1916 
was  333,659,456.19  liras  or  138,610,455.02  liras  more  than  in  1915.  The 
items  of  the  interest-bearing  current  accounts,  which  likewise  increased, 
were  distributed  as  follows :  receipts  21,743,720.53  liras  in  1916  against 
4,482,449.60  liras  in  1915  ;  expenditure  18,713,107.41  liras  in  1916  against 
4,016,951.03  liras  in  1915  ;  and  the  Surplus  balance  at  the  end  of  1916  was 
therefore  3,496,111.69  liras. 

The  activity  of  the  various  offices  of  inspection  which  this  Institute 
founded  in  many  co-operative  centres  also  has  a  special  importance.  The 
National  Institute  of  Credit  for  Co-operation  was  indeed  one  of  the  first 
bodies  in  Italy  to  organize  a  service  of  inspection  on  just  principles.  For 
this  end  it  made  special  offices  charged  to  give  to  their  client  co  -operative 
societies  such  aid  in  the  matter  of  administrative  and  book-keeping  tech- 
nique as  they  should  need  ;  and  to  wetch  over  the  course  of  the  co-operative 
businesses  and  the  development  of  the  public  works  to  which  it  gives 
financial  help.  These  offices  work  successfully  at  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa, 
Bologna,  Venice,  Verona,  etc.  They  are  notably  profitable  both  to  the  Insti- 
tute, which  is  enabled  by  their  assiduous  vigilance  to  protect  its  credit  as 
effectively  as  possible,  and  to  the  co-operative  societies  which  in  many  cases 
when  the  call  came  to  the  colours  simply  entrusted  their  administration  and 
technical  management  to  them.  One  of  them  is  particularly  worthy  of  men- 
tion, the  Ufficio  di  Assistenza  e  Considenza  per  le  Cooperative  Agricole  which 

(i)  I  hectare  =2.47  acre?. 
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was  recently  created  in  the  affiliated  society  at  Bologna  in  response  to  de- 
sires expressed  at  the  National  Congress  of  Agrarian  Co-operative  Societies, 
held  in  Milan  last  December  (i).  This  aims  at  regulating  credit  for  agricul- 
tural co-operation,  which  is  destined,  especially  in  North  Italy,  to  have  a 
great  future  when  it  has  been  completed  and  directed  by  such  an  organism 
as  this  office  at  Bologna  proposes  to  become,  one  fitted  assiduously  and 
peiseveringly  to  watch  over  the  technique  and  administration  of  the 
agricultural  undertakings  of  the  consortia. 

Finally  this  Institute's  balance-sheet  of  31  December  1916,  that  namely 
for  its  third  year,  contained  the  following  as  its  most  important  items : 
a)  Among  liabilities :  subscribed  capital  8,200,000  liras ;  reserve  64,953 
liras  :  fund  for  inspecting  offices  10,716  liras ;  interest-bearing  current  ac- 
counts 3,496,111  liras ;  bonds  bearing  interest  at  fixed  dates  6,797  liras ; 
clients  and  correspondents  3,625,981  liras;  simple  current  accounts  341,191 
liras ;  rediscounted  bills  8,925,837  liras.  b)  Among  assets  :  in  hand  274,743 
liras  ;  paper  18,826,334 1^^^  » public  bills  belonging  to  the  Institute  2,456,651 
liras ;  balance  of  subscribed  shares  1,840,000  liras ;  banks  and  correspon- 
dents 2,667,770  liras. 

The  year's  net  profits  reached  296,728  liras,  of  which  63,645  liras  were 
appropriated  to  the  reserve  fund  whidi  was  thus  raised  to  a  total  of  128,598 
liras. 


§  2.  The  institute  of  credit  for  co-operative  societies. 

This  Institute,  organized  in  the  form  of  a  limited  liability  society,  was 
founded  as  has  been  said,  in  1904  on  the  initiative  of  the  Societd  Vmanitaria 
and  with  the  collaboration  of  the  greatest  popular  banks  and  some  co-ope- 
rative societies.  Its  object  is  (article  3  of  the  by-laws)  to  "  take  part  in 
the  development  of  co-operative  societies  of  production,  labour,  consump- 
tion and  credit  which  profit  the  labourers,  employees,  peasants  and  mi- 
tayers  and  the  small  labourer  proprietors,  facilitating  the  working  of  these 
societies  by  the  means  of  credit ".  To  this  end  the  Institute  undertakes  the 
following  business  :  a)  it  discoimts  for  co-operative  societies  bills  having  two 
signatures,  cheques,  notes  of  pledges,  certified  notes  of  work,  accepted  bills, 
and  mandates  of  public  and  private  administrations  known  to  be  solvent ; 
h)  it  grants  loans  or  makes  advances  to  co-operative  societies  on  pledged 
securities  or  pledged  credit  or  in  return  for  the  cession  of  mandates  of  pub- 
lic or  private  administrations  ;  c)  it  receives  deposits  of  savings  of  not  less 
than  10  liras  and  pays  interest  on  them  at  the  rate  of  3  %  per  cent,  net ; 
it  receives  deposits  of  sums  on  open  current  account  at  2  14  P^^  c^^^-  ^^^  » 
it  issues  interest-bearing  bonds  having  fixed  terms ;  audit  makes  recoveries 
and  payments  on  behalf  of  co-operative  societies,  etc. 

On  31  December  1916  its  share  capital  was  1,624,500  liras  made  up  of. 

(i)  See  our  Issue  for  March  191 7,  pege  30. 
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21,660  shares  of  75  liras  each  distributed  among  522  shareholders.     On 
the  same  date  the  reserve  fund  amounted  to  449,125  liras. 

During  1916  this  Institute  effected  3,455  operations  of  credit  with 
293  co-operative  societies  for  a  sum  of  24,265,927.28  liras,  distributed  as 
follows : 

1919  operatioDS  with  126  00-op.  sodetics  of  production  and  latxmr    .  liras  15,674,552.0: 

689            ••          "         78      "               ••    of  consumption "  3»i 73,406.73 

126            ••          '•  10      *•                "    for  popular  dweUin^ss    ...  "  2,741, 6io.7'> 

161            ••          •'         10      "                "    of  agriculture "  1,361,51500 

560           "          "        69      "               "    of  various  kinds "  1,314,842.74 

3455  operations  with   293  co-op.  societies liras  24,265,927.26 


The  operations  were  of  the  following  kinds: 

757  opeiBtioos  Uras    1,307,143.02  discount    of    oommerdal    bills. 


669 

289 

Z2l8 

6 
516 


6,812,922.25  direct  loans  guaranteed  by  the  cession  of  mandates  of 

puUic  admlnistiations. 
8,392,870.98  mortgage  loans. 
5,601,627.83  advances  in  the  form  of  loans. 

99,900.00  cautionary  deposits. 
2,051,463.20  endorsements,  guarantees. 


3455  operatioiis  liras  24,265,927.28 


These  operations  were  geographically  distributed  as  follows ; 


I«ombardy 655  operations  with 

Piedmont 344  '* 

Wguria 32 

Emilia 2,230  " 

Tuscany 130  * 

I^tium *  .  24  " 

Other  districts    .    .  40  " 


40  co-oi)etative  sodeties 

liras    7,680,505.85 

57 

2,954,92X-27 

4 

1,057:715-00 

170 

"        7,471.638.30 

II.                        '*                                    •' 

4,151,460.90 

6 

"           104,040.01) 

5 

845,645-^- 

3455  operations  with    293  co-operative  so.  ieties      liras  24,265,927.2s 


Further  on  31  December  1916  the  fiduciary  deposits  reached  the  sum 
of  3,081,219.81  liras  and  the  paper  that  of  1,491,714.61  liras.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  there  was  a  net  profit  of  28,507.08  liras. 

Between  i  July  1904  and  31  December  1916  this  Institute,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Italian  institutions  specially  affording  credit  to  co-operative 
societies,  effected  37,002  credit  operations  for  a  total  sum  of  202,273,070 
liras. 
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§  3.  The  nationai,  bank  of  itai^ian  rurai,  funds.  * 

This  .bank  was  founded  in  the  fonn  of  a  co-operative  limited  liability 
society,  its  principal  aim  being  "  to  furnish  aid  to  the  rural  funds  and  other 
co-operative  societies  which  have  the  diffusion  of  credit  among  small  agri- 
culturists as  their  object  "  (i).  The  bank  began  work  on  i  January.  1915 
with  a  capital  of  only  125,000  liras,  but  it  had  otherwise  and  at  a  privileged 
rate  largely  insured  the  discount  of  its  paper  at  the  Banca  d* Italia  and  some 
flourishing  co-operative  banks.  The  amount  of  its  loans  in  1915  —  all  of 
which  had  the  form  of  short-term  bills  for  four  or,  exceptionally,  six  months 
—  was  948,829  liras.  In  1916  it  was  2,640,410  liras,  giving  an  increase  of 
1,741,581  liras. 

The  method  of  regulating  the  course  of  business  is  simple.  The  bank 
knows  how  its  adhereiit  societies  go  on  because  they  are  visited  by  its  in- 
spector and  because  its  manager  is  in  touch  with  their  management.  The 
manager  communicates  to  the  bank's  managing  body  his  personal  impres- 
sions as  to  the  soundness  of  the  societies,  and  further  brings  back  with  him 
from  his  tours  a  copy  of  the  reports  on  the  inspection  of  societies  and  all 
accessory  forms  and  notes.  The  bank's  management  has  special  archives 
among  which  each  agricultural  society  has  or  will  have  a  place  in  which  to 
store  its  by-laws,  accounts,  balance-sheets,  reports,  etc.  On  the  basis  of 
these  documents  and  the  director's  report  the  bank's  council  of  adminis- 
tration fixes  the  limits  of  the  credit  available  for  each  agricultural  society, 
either  for  the  discount  of  its  paper  or  in  the  form  of  direct  loans.  This 
credit  is  of  course  subject  to  periodic  and  extraordinary  variations. 
The  societies  having  such  credit  at  their  disposal  need  only  send  the  bills 
in  their  portfolios  or  their  non-acceptances  to  the  bank  in  order  to  receive 
the  correspondent  net  sum,  which  is  sent  in  the  form  of  cheques  on  the 
fr^  banks  of  the  Banca  d' Italia,  payable  at  sight  and  issued  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Rural  Funds. 

In  1916  the  savings  deposits  increased  notably.  They  amounted  at 
the  end  of  1915  to  49,955  liras  and  on  31  December  1916  to  425,327  liras. 

To  conclude,  the  National  Bank  of  Italian  R-ural  Funds  should  be  judged 
not  only  on  what  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  such  an  exceptional 
period  as  that  which  it  is  now  traversing,  i)ut  also  on  what  it  hopes  to  ac- 
complish in  normal  times.  Its  beginnings  allow  good  hopes  to  be  enter- 
tained of  its  further  activity. 

(i)  For  its  orgaoiratioii  ?ee  our  is«*ue  for  June  1916,  page  19. 
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Growers),  in  Vestnik  Kooperazii,  No  10.  Pctrograd,  December  191 6. 
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***:    PBi6HHCRifi  KOonepaTHBHBift    C0K>3'B   {The  Co-operative  Union  of  Rybinsk),  in 

Vestnik  Melkago  Kredita  {The  Messenger  of  Small  Credit),  No.  4.-5,  1916. 
Kaunskt:  (B.)  IIj'i^HBi  Ha  ceABCKO-XOSHftCTBCHHBie  npoAjHECTBi  {The  Prices  of  Agricultural 

Products),  in  Zemledeltches^kal^  Gazeta  {The  Journal  of  AgricuUure),  No.  9,  191 6. 
Tciiavanov  :  The  Central  Society  of  F'ax  Growers,  in  The  Russian  Co-operator,  No.  i.  I^ondon, 

December  1916. 
*••  :  The  Co-operative  Export  of  Flax,  in  The  Russian  Co-oi>erator,  No.  2.  I^ondon ,  February 

1917. 
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diale  del  lino  {Russian  Flax  and  its  Place  in  the   World's  Flax'  Production,  Ttade  and 

Industry)  in  Monitore  italo -russo  {Italo-Russian  Monitor)  No.  i.  Rome,  January  191 7) 
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The  most  salient  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  co-operative  move- 
ment in  the  last  two  years  is  the  formation  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Union 
of  Flax  Growers  which  groups  almost  all  the  co-operative  associations  for 
the  sale  of  flax  in  European  Russia. 

The  exceptional  importance  of  this  co-operative  oiganization  depeDds 
on  the  fact  that  flax  growing  is  one  of  the  most  notable  branches  of  Russian 
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agriculture,  linen  fibre  standing  third  among  articles  of  export  while  com 
and  wood  are  first  and  second. 

Flax  is  grown  altogether  in  twenty-seven  provinces  and  of  late  ^ars 
its  cultivation  has  tended  to  become  more  and  more  important.  While 
in  the  five  years  from  1901  to  1905  the  average  area  under  flax  was  1,017,677 
deciatines  (i)  in'  1913  the  area  under  flax  was  1,099,842  deciatines.  The 
progressive  increase  in  the  area  on  which  flax  is  grown  becomes  more  evi- 
dent if  the  data  for  the  years  from  1901  to  1913  be  examined. 

Tarle  I.  —  Progressive  Increase  of  the  Area  under  Flax 
from  1901  to  1913. 

Total  Barvest  Average  HarTcsi 

Area  nnder                        Thousands  by  DedaUne. 

Flax.                                        of  Thousands 

Year                                             Dcdatinea                             Puds  (2)  of  Puds 

I9OI-I9O5 1,017,677  19,438,600  I9.I 

1906-1910  (average)  .     1,008,270  29,008,200  28.8 

1909 982,103  22,409,800  22.8 

1910 968,610  19,452,600  20.1 

1911 1,026,378  21,741,200  21.2 

1912 1*039,305  32,455»6oo  31.2 

1913 1,099,842  31,906,700  29.01 

As  appears  from  this  table  the  years  1909  and  1910  showed  a  stifficient- 
ly  marked  decrease  in  the  area  under  flax  which  resulted  in  the  reduction 
of  both  the  average  and  the  total  harvest.  The  lack  of  an  organization 
for  the  sale  of  linen  fibre  aggravated  the  situation,  and  the  question  actually 
arose  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  supersede  flax  by  more 
profitable  crops. 

The  zemstvos  were  the  first  to  foster  this  branch  of  agriculture  with 
every  possible  care,  and  they  helped  it  by  means  of  a  series  of  measures. 
These  were  the  following  : 

i)  The  supply  of  flax  growers  with  seed  of  the  best  quality,  a  measure 
which  in  itself  did  much  to  increase  production,  for  the  grain  of  flax  easily 
deteriorates  in  districts  not  completely  adapted  to  this  form  of  agriculture. 
The  zemstvos  made  a  provision  ever>'  year  in  the  best  producing  districts 
and  resold  to  growers  in  other  provinces. 

2)  The  cleansing  of  the  seed  which  usually  was  not  only  mixed  as 
regards  quality  but  also  was  mixed  with  grass  seed,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
quality  of  the  flax  since  strong  was  mingled  with  weak  seed,  and  to  the  in- 
creasing of  labour  since  it  became  necessary  to  weed  out  the  grass  from  the 
growing  crop  several  times  over. 

3)  The  purchase  of  machines  and  the  teaching  of  modem  technique 
in  treating  flax. 

4)  A  campaign  against  the  adulteration  or  falsification  of  the  product. 

(i)  I  dedatine  «=  2.698  acres. 
(2)  I  pud  «  40  lbs. 
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In  a  period  of  hardly  a  few  years  the  activity  of  the  zemstvos  notably 
improved  flax  growing.  We  must  insist  on  this  point  in  order  that  the  full 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Central  Union  of  Flax  Growers  may  be  under- 
stood. 

But  if  relatively  much  has  been  done  to  improve  flax  growing  hardly 
anything  has  on  the  other  hand  been  done  to  improve  trade  in  this  product. 
This  necessarily  impeded  progress  in  flax  growing  which  largely  depends  on 
the  fore^  sale.  The  linen  fibre  produced  in  Russia  represents  82.7  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  total  jrield,  6,942,000  put  7,843,000  quintals  (i) .  So  enor- 
mous a  quantity  cannot  be  absorbed  even  partially  by  Russian  industry 
which  deals  altogether  with  only  2,080,000  quintals  of  the  fibre.  The  re- 
mainder —  namely  67.6  per  cent.  —  must  be  exported.  Thus  flax  growing 
necessarily  depends  on  the  development  of  foreign  trade. 

Until  the  Central  Union  of  Flax  Growers  was  organized  trade  in  this 
product  was  much  below  the  normal.  The  peasant  grower  lost  a  sufficientiy 
laige  part  of  his  rightful  profit  to  middlemen,  and  often  he  was  hardly  able 
to  cover  the  cost  he  had  to  incur  in  treating  the  fibre. 

It  was  not  until  1910  that  various  attempts  were  first  made  in  some  di- 
stricts to  organize  the  sale  of  flax  rationally,  but  as  usual  they  were  iso- 
lated. Thus  in  the  province  of  Emissejsk  in  Siberia  the  local  administra- 
tive for  interior  colonization  began  to  offer  to  villages  producing  flax  its 
help  in  selling  the  fibre.  It  advanced  part  of  the  price  of  the  flax  entrusted 
to  it  by  the  peasants,  sent  this  to  the  factories,  and  paid  the  remainder  of  the 
price  when  payment  had  been  received  from  the  factories.  But  the  sum  of 
which  the  administrative  disposed  for  advance  payments  was  too  small  — 
only  10,000  roubles  (2)  —  and  therefore  the  percentage  paid  in  advance  was 
too  low  and  it  could  not  apply  its  system  largely.  Another  experiment  was 
made  in  the  province  of  Jaroslav,  where  four  agricultural  co-operative  so- 
cieties united  to  organize  foreign  exporting,  and  there  were  yet  other  ex- 
periments in  the  province  of  Pskov  and  elsewhere. 

The  experiments  which  succeeded  were  based  on  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple. The  co-operative  societies  of  Villensk  in  the  province  of  Novgorod 
and  those  of  Zukalovsk  and  Gorelsk  in  the  province  of  Jaroslav,  which 
achieved  a  true  commercial  success,  deserve  first  mention. 

When  the  war  broke  out  a  grave  crisis  ensued  which  brought  ruin  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasant  flax  growers,  who  had  previously  exported 
about  eighteen  million  puds  of  fibre  a  year.  The  situation  was  aggravat- 
ed because  a  defective  harvest  was  added-  to  the  cessation  of  the  export 
trade. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  at  once  participated  largely  in  the 
measures  which  tended  to  diminish  the  crisis.  The  fall  of  prices  which 
was  feared  was  partly  prevented  by  the  very  insufficiency  of  the  harvest, 
and  otherwise  by  guaranteed  advances  on  deposited  flax  made  by  some 
zemstvos,  and  by  some  co-operative  societies  which  in  this  had  the  help  of 

(i)  I  quintal  ■■  220  lbs. 

(3)  i  rouble  «  about  2s.  i  Y^  d.  at  par. 
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the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  and  above  all  of  the  Bank  of  the  State 
which  afforded  them  special  credit. 

The  influence  of  these  advances  on  prices  was  felt  immediately.    Thus  , 
in  Rjevsk  in  the  province  of  Vitebsk  there  was  a  rise  from  25  to  52  roubles, 
whil^a  less  notable  rise  in  Kovensk  was  of  25  per  cent. 

The  influx  of  flax  into  the  depots  naturally  made  the  co-operators  think 
of  otganizing  the  sale.  A  first  action  taken  with  r^ard  to  the  home  market 
did  not  succeed  because  Russian  spinners  showed  themselves  the  enemies  of 
the  co-operative  movement.  The  only  field  remaining  for  the  co-operative 
societies  was  therefore  that  of  exportation.  In  order  to  organize  this  it 
was  necessary  to  create  a  network  of  organizations,  beginning  with  the  local 
and  district  unions. 

On  I  June  1915  eight  unions  composed  of  107  co-operative  associa- 
tions had  already  been  formed  :  the  union  of  Rjevsk  had  40  associations, 
that  of  Schatzk  12,  that  of  Suschevsk  11,  that  of  Volokolamsk  18,  that  of 
Kaschir  5,  that  of  Tver  8,  that  of  Setarovsk  6  and  that  of  Betejsk  7, 

A  central  organization  which  could  unite  these  groups  was  lacking. 
In  April  1915,  a  memorable  date  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  co-operative 
movement,  the  conmiission  for  the  preparation  of  the  by-laws  of  the  future 
Central  Union  of  Flax  Growers  was  founded  at  the  council  of  the  Congress 
of  Representatives  of  the  Linen  Industry,  an  organization  which  unites  grow- 
ers, traders  and  spinners  in  the  defence  of  their  common  interests  in  the 
State.  The  commission  was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Conmut- 
tee  of  Rural  Fimds,  the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  and  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciations and  resolved  as  follows  regarding  the  basis  of  the  new  organization : 
"  It  is  the  object  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  of  Flax  Growers  to  help 
the  co-operative  associations  of  flax  growers  to  organize  selling  in  the  best 
conditions,  and  to  buy  for  them  seeds,  manures  and  machines  and  organize 
more  rationally  the  growth  and  the  treatment  of  flax.  Only  co-operative 
credit  societies,  co-operative  agricultural  societies  and  co-operative  consu- 
mers' societies  concerned  with  the  sale  of  flax  may  belong  to  the  Central 
Union  ". 

In  order  to  become  a  member  of  this  union  every  co-operative  society 
must  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  10  roubles  and  buy  at  least  one  share  of  50  rou- 
bles. Each  society  has  only  one  vote  and  liability  for  the  tmion's  business 
extends  over  all  the  property  and  capital  of  a  member  society.   - 

The  Central  Administration  of  Agriculture  approved  these  by-laws  on 
17  July  1915  and  the  new  organization  then  became  active  immediately. 
At  the  outset  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  was  composed  of  43  member 
co-operative  associations,  namely  6  district  unions,  3. provincial  agricul- 
tural societies  and  34  other  societies.  On  i  May  1916  it  united  163  organi- 
zations of  which  eleven  were  unions ;  and  at  the  end  of  1916  twenty-two 
unions  comprised  more  than  400  associated  conoperative  societies  composed 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  flax  growers  in  the  flax  producing  districts  of 
European  Russia. 

All  necessary  aid  to  exporting  was  given  by  the  Popular  Bank  of  Mos- 
cow, which  had  already  reached  good  results  by  an  experiment  in  working 
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with  the  two  district  unions  of  Volokolamsk  and  Rjevsk  which  exported 
fibre  to  Great  Britain. 

The  time  was  unfavourable  for  the  Central  Union,  for  the  closing  of 
the  ordinary  roads  of  export,  and  the  lack  of  transport  in  countries  which 
now  had  to  be  traversed,  made  its  task  more  than  difficult.  Public  opi- 
nion received  the  union's  first  measures  sceptically.  Many  persons,  both 
theoretical  and  practical  co-operators,  feared  that  so  sudden  a  start  was 
premature  and  maintained  that  the  co-operative  system  ought  to  be  applied 
gradually.  Their  fears  were  unfounded.  Thanks  to  its  perfect  organiza- 
tion the  Central  Union  met  with  a  success  as  rapid  as  unexpected  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  During  one  year  of  business  it  entered  into  solid 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan ;  established  such  with  most 
of  the  large  Russian  factories ;  formed  for  itself  a  large  clientele ;  and  acquired 
an  important  position  on  the  jflax  market.  Further  it  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  the  factory  of  the  tmion  of  remstvos,  having  a  representative  among 
the  latter's  managers.  Its  representatives  have  likewise  been  admirted 
to  the  council  of  the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  on  which  foreign  business 
is  transacted  and  to  the  government  Council  for  Flax  and  Jute. 

In  its  first  year,  T915-1916,  the  Central  Union  sold  abroad  61,310  puds 
of  linen  fibre  for  a  total  sum  of  700,684  roubles,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Tabi^e  II.  —  Export  of  Flax  abroad  by  the  Central  Co-operative  Union 

of  Flax  Growers. 

Countries  of  Export 

Great  Britain 

France 

Japan 

On  the  home  market  business  was  done  with  twelve  firms  to  which 
41,503  puds  39  funt  (i)  of  linen  fibre,  of  the  total  value  of  465,909  roubles, 
were  sold.  Most  of  this  amount  was  received  by  the  unions,  with  whom  the 
Central  Union  proposes  in  the  near  future  to  deal  exclusively,  thus  constrain- 
ing them,  to  organize  themselves.  Further,  the  Central  Union  has  orga- 
nized the  provision  of  the  army  at  lower  prices  than  the  dealers. 

In  the  same  period  15,000  puds  of  seed  were  sold  to  make  oil  for  a  total 
sum  of  27,682  roubles,  and  72,586  puds  of  selected  seed  were  bought  for  a 
total  siun  of  218,614  roubles.  More  than  10,500  deciatines  were  intended 
to  be  planted  witli  this  chosen  seed  which  was  examined  before  its  sale  at 
the  experimental  station  in  Moscow.  It  was  bought  by  the  various  orga- 
nizations in  the  following  proportions;  32,789  puds  (45  per  cent.)  by  the 
co-operative  unions,  22,030  puds  {30  per  cent.)  by  the  zen^tvos,  and 
17,667  puds  (25  per  cent.)  by  the  co-operative  societies.     During  the  first 

<t}  I  funt  »  I  lb. 
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year,  1915-1916,  the  turnover  was  more  than  1,500,000  roubles.  It  was 
possible  to  obtain  these  results  in  spite  of  the  scepticism  of  the  public  and 
insufficient  propaganda,  and  in  sjrite  of  the  sroall^  number  of  truly  expert 
co-operators  within  this  sphere. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  work  of  distributing  the  selected  and  in- 
spected seed  is  enormously  important  to  flax  growing.  For  the  first  time  the 
exchange  of  seed  among  co-operative  societies,  without  the  intervention  of 
dealers,  has  been  organized.  The  zemstvos  which  began  the  distribution 
of  selected  seed  were  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  dealers,  and  were 
not  seldom  cheated,  so  that  the  loss  of  whole  harvests  in  a  given  district 
resulted.  As  early  as  1916  the  influence  of  this  work  of  the  union  was  first 
felt,  the  good  qudity  of  the  seed  causing  in  many  places  harvests  notably 
above  the  average.  The  Central  Union  was  able  to  pay  the  peasants  from 
one  to  three  roubles  a  pud  more  than  they  had  obtained  in  the  market 
and  yet  to  make  a  profit  of  5,981  roubles. 

At  the  congress  held  at  Moscow  in  August  1916  it  was  resolved  to  in- 
crease the  financial  strei^th  of  the  Central  Union.  The  number  of  shares  which 
shareholders  must  buy  was  therefore  increased.  Each  co-operative  union 
is  now  obliged  to  buy  at  least  three  shares,  each  co-operative  credit  society 
five  shares,  each  provincial  agricultural  society  ten,  and  each  consumers' 
and  agricultural  co-operative  society  two.  The  societies  may  not  make  ad- 
vances of  funds.  The  Central  Union  retains  2  kopeks  (i)  per  pud  sold  for 
costs  of  management  and  10  kopeks  for  the  formation  of  an  insurance 
fund.  The  relations  of  the  Central  Union  with  its  member  associations  have 
been  unified.  From  the  second  year  onwards  each  co-operative  associa- 
tion must  present  to  the  Central  Union  data  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fibre,  th^  market  price,  and  the  conditions  of  payment  which  it  desires. 
Thus  only  will  the  Union  consent  to  become  active,  and  to  r^ulate,  as 
circumstances  render  necessary,  prices  and  the  forms  in  which  payment 
is  made. 

Besides  this  commercial  enterprise  the  Central  Union  exercises  another 
no  less  important  form  of  activity.  In  addition  to  its  weekly  bulletin  it 
has  published  leaflets  of  propaganda  and  has  furnished  information  as  to 
the  treatment  of  flax  and  the  sale  of  products.  For  this  object  it  has 
founded  a  special  oflice  to  which  an  instructor  and  ten  specialists  belong. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future,  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  co-ope- 
ration has  penetrated  the  masses,  the  inflow  of  flax  into  the  co-operative 
depots  will  enormously  increase. 

We  have  but  to  examine  the  development  of  this  form  of  co-operation 
in  the  various  districts  of  Russia,  as  shown  by  the  good  results  of  the  first 
year,  in  order  to  find  confirmation  of  the  forecasts  of  the  managers  of  the 
Central  Union. 

Thus  at  Rybinsk  the  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that  it  is 
the  co-operative  sale  of  flax  which  is  the  most  profitable.  The  number  of 
co-operative*  associations  which  undertake  in  advance  business  guaranteed 

(x)  I  kopeck  a>  about  ^  d. 
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by  deposited  flax  increases  constantly.  On  i  December  forty-six  co-ope- 
rative credit  societies  and  two  volost  funds  in  the  union  of  Rybinsk  did 
business  in  advance.  On  i  December,  before  the  operations  had  been  com- 
pleted, 35,614  puds  of  a  total  value  of  771,968  roubles  had  been  deposited. 
Further  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  instructors, 
improved  sensibly.  For  this  year  the  union  of  Rybinsk  has  anticipated 
500,000  puds  of  fibre. 

The  Union's  commercial  success  is  great  but  the  other  work  it  has 
accomplished  is  even  more  important. 

Russian  co-operation  as  concerned  with  flax  has  been  obliged  to  un- 
dertake very  complicated  enterprise  in  order  to  solve  its  own  problems. 
First  among  such  undertakings  is  the  campaign  against  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  flax  by  dealers  with  foreign  countries. 

Before  the  war  lie  exporting  of  flax  was  exploited  by  a  small  number 
of  foreigners  who  held  a  sort  of  monopoly.  They  fixed  prices.  Conse- 
quently Russian  dealers,  instead  of  exporting  on  their  own  account,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  merely  executed  the  orders  of  the  foreign  ex- 
porters. 

During  the  war  the  British  government  entrusted  to  a  firm  the  mono- 
poly of  its  purchases  of  flax  in  Russia.  The  Russian  government  formed 
a  special  committee  to  regulate  the  sale  of  flax,  and  this  committee  trans- 
mitted to  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  and  the  Russian  Stock  Com- 
pany for  Trading  in  Flax  its  exclusive  right  to  sell  fibre  abroad.  The  two 
associations  came  to  an  agreement,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Central  Union 
now  seeks  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  providing  allied  and  neutral  coun- 
tries. 

Altogether  in  one  year  of  business  the  Central  Co-operative  Union 
of  Flax  Growers  has  been  able  to  exercise  activity  of  exceptional  impor- 
tance :  i)  it  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  peasants  ; 
2)  it  has  largely  eliminated  middlemen  from  the  flax  market ;  3)  it  has  not- 
ably weakened  the  domination  of  this  market  by  foreign  capital ;  4)  it 
has  organized  the  provision  of  growers  with  selected  seed,  manures  and 
machines,  establishing  agreements  for  the  regulation  of  the  exchange  of 
seed  among  co-operative  associations  of  flax  growers,  and  agreements 
between  its  member  co-operative  associations  and  those  of  the  Kustari 
for  the  purchase  of  machines ;  5)  it  has  diffused  knowledge  as  to  agro- 
nomy and  co-operation ;  6)  it  has  defended  and  protected  flax  growing 
in  the  zone  of  military  operations  (provinces  of  Pskov  and  Vitelsk);  7)  it 
has  furnished  the  information  necessary  to  the  organization  of  co-ope- 
rative selling  and  the  treatment  of  products. 

Hitherto  all  this  activity  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  of  Flax 
Growers  has  not  reached  beyond  European  Russia.  It  is  only  now  that 
the  first  isolated  attempts  at  organizing  the  co-operative  sale  of  flax  are 
being  made  in  Siberia. 

In  Siberia  flax  growing  is  not  very  common,  being  responsible  for 
only  7.8  X)cr  cent,  of  tiie  world's  total  jdeld  of  flax.  This  figure  represents, 
it  is  true,  a  crop  far  larger  than  that  of  France  and  Belgium  taken  toge- 
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ther,  but  only  11.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop  of  Russia.  The  area  on 
which  flax  is  grown  is  small  as  compared  with  that  under  other  crops.  At 
Enisseisk  it  is  only  0.8  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  In  the  province 
of  the  same  name  the  yield  of  flax  in  1914  was  90,000  puds  of  fibre  and 
160,000  puds  of  grain,  having  a  total  value  of  500,000  roubles.  In  the 
province  of  Tomsk  the  harvest  yielded  350,000  puds  of  fibre  and  400,000 
puds  of  grain.  But  the  organization  of  co-operative  sales  has  hardly 
begun,  the  chief  obstacle  to  it  being  the  fact  that  no  advances  are 
granted.  Only  two  attempts  in  the  lattex  direction  were  recorded  last  year. 
In  the  province  of  Tomsk  the  co-operative  credit  society  of  Majlianisky 
could  sell  at  high  profit  100  puds  dejxxsited  in  its  premises.  In  the 
province  of  Enisseisk  the  co-operative  society  of  Novoe  Selovskoe  sold 
440  puds  on  which  a  profit  of  2.5  roubles  a  pud  was  realised.  But  the 
great  mass  of  growers  still  sell  at  ridicolous  prices,  thus  leaving  to  mid- 
dlemen an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  1,320,000  roubles. 
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FRANCE. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  CUI^TIVATION  OF  ABANDONED 
I,ANDS  AND  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  DESTROYED  VII,I,AGES.  —  Comptes 
rendiis  des  stances  de  I'Acadfemie  d' Agriculture  de  France  {Reports  of  the  Meetings  of  the 
Academy  of  Agriculture  of  France).  Vol.  Ill,  No.  21,  Paris,  6  June  191 7. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  France,  held  on  the 
6th  of  last  June,  M.  Louis  Tardy  gave  precise  data  as  to  the  activity  exer- 
cised by  co-operative  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  abandoned  lands,  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne. 

These  co-operative  societies  are  formed  among  all  agriculturists  who 
cede  to  a  society  the  lands  they  can  no  longer  cultivate  owing  to  difficulties 
caused  by  the  war.  The  object  of  the  societies  is  the  cultivation  in  com- 
mon of  the  properties  and  lands,  their  best  utilization  and  the  sale  of  their 
products  under  the  direction  of  the  departmental  Committee  for  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Abandoned  lands. 

The  co-operative  societies  which  have  commissioned  this  committee 
to  cultivate  lands  on  their  behalf  now  nimiber  seven  in  Haute  Garonne. 
They  group  155  members  who  contribute  from  13  to  200  hectares  (i)  each, 
and  2,061  hectares  in  all.  Their  constitution  is  civil  in  form  ;  their  dura- 
tion is  limited  to  that  of  the  war ;  each  is  administered  by  an  administra- 
tive council  having  at  least  three  members  elected  by  the  general  meeting 
and  renewable  every  year.  This  council  nominates  its  president  who 
represents  the  society  in  all  its  civil  and  jurisdictory  relations. 

Every  year  in  December  a  general  meeting  is  held  to  which  is  submit- 
ted all  the  society's  business  in  the  past  year,  that  is  to  say  in  the  agricul- 
tural year  which  begins  on  i  November  and  ends  on  31  October. 

The  balance-sheet  is  inspected  by  the  departmental  committee,  and 
when  it  has  been  adopted  profits  and  losses  are  divided  as  follows.  In  the 
case  of  profits  one  half  is  distributed  among  all  the  members  in  the  order 
of  the  priority  of  their  admission  while  the  other  half  constitutes  a  fund  held 
in  common  by  the  society  in  question  and  others  like  it  within  the  depart- 
ment. This  fund  covers  losses  on  their  business  which  certain  of  these  so- 
cieties, showing  a  deficit,  may  have  suffered  ;  and  its  balance  is  distributed 
among  similar  societies  in  the  department,  in  the  order  of  their  imi)ortance, 
and  within  each  one  of  them  among  the  members  in  the  order  of  the  prio- 
rity of  their  admission.  If  the  reserve  funds  are  insufficient  to  cover  the  losses 

(i)  1  hectare  «  2.47  acres.  ^ 
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the  excess  is  borne  and  is  distributed  according  to  tfie  conditions  fixed  for 
the  distribution  of  profits,  that  is  to  say  in  the  order  of  the  priority  of  the 
admission  of  members  or  lands  brought  under  cultivation.  The  importance 
of  the  contribution  of  each  member  of  a  society  and  the  society  as  a  whole 
is  finally  determined  by  the  departmental  committee.  The  general  meet- 
ing decides  whether  it  be  necessary  to  make  an  inventory  and  a  distribution 
at  the  end  of  every  year  or  to  unite  several  years  in  one  inventory. 

The  general  council  of  Haute-Garonne  granted  to  the  Departmental 
Committee  for  the  Cultivation  of  Abandoned  I/ands  an  advance  of  30,000 
francs  to  allow  of  immediate  cultivation.  Work  was  at  once  tmdertaken 
to  save  the  vines  where  this  was  worth  while  and  to  do  some  spring  sow- 
ing (of  potatoes,  maize,  buckwheat,  beans,  etc.).  The  necessary  seed  was 
bought  and  also  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphur,  and  fors^e  and  oats  in 
order  that  the  horses  lent  by  the  military  administration  might  be  fed.  The 
large  influential  landowners,  who  at  first  were  inclined  to  bold  back, 
became  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  organization  and  contributed 
important  properties  to  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  135  hectares  had  thus  been  cultivated,  In  the 
autumn  1,000  further  hectares  will  be  ready  to  be  sown  with  wheat,  oats 
and  barley.  In  1918,  2,220  hectares  in  this  one  department  will  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  During  the  two  years  the  lands  of  mediocre 
fertility  will  be  cleaned  and  made  into  pasturages. 

The  anticipated  expenditure  in  the  two  years  was  of  627,425  francs  ; 
the  anticipated  receipts,  as  most  carefully  estimated,  were  860,500  francs  ; 
and  this  gave  an  anticipated  profit  of  233,075  francs.  The  departmental 
committee  asked,  in  the  name  of  the  seven  co-operative  societies  constituted, 
for  a  total  advance  on  anticipated  sales  and  receipts  of  400,000  francs,  from 
which  sum  each  of  the  societies  would  receive  from  35,000  to  100,000  francs. 

The  competent  authority  received  the  application  favourably,  giving 
the  societies  the  benefit  of  article  6  of  the  law  of  7  April  191 7  which  is  as 
follows  :  '*  Special  advances  may  be  made  for  a  maximum  term  of  three 
years  to  'the  bodies  contemplated  by  article  2  of  the  law  (i.  e.  the  depart- 
ments, communes,  co-operative  societies  and  associations  for  mechanical 
agriculture)  from  the  fund  for  special  advances  to  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  contemplated  by  the  bw  of  29  December  1906  ". 

The  example  set  by  Haute-Garonne  has  "aroused  the  liveliest  interest 
and  the  idea  which  has  there  been  so  well  followed  is  making  progress  in 
other  departments.  It  is  believed  that  co-operation  will  give  important 
help  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  invaded  districts,  notably  in  Aisne,  Meur- 
the-et-Moselle,  Meuse  and  Somme. 

The  application  of  co-operation  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  zones  de- 
vastated by  the  war  has  already  been  attempted  in  another  form.  A  civil 
co-operative  society  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  destroyed  villages  of  Glan- 
nes,  Courdemancbes,  Hucroy  and  Chatelraould  has  been  founded  in  Marne. 
Only  a  few  scattered  houses  remained  in  this  district.  Today  it  has  been 
cleared  and  reconstruction  has  begun.  The  society  groups  individual  efforts 
and  resources  with  a  view  to  restoring  the  buildings  injured  or  destroyed  by 
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the  war.  Thus  it  ensures  a  greater  economy  in  expenditure  and  the  better 
utilization  of  the  funds  destined  by  the  members  for  this  building.  The 
society  provides  for  all  possible  technical,  hygienic  and  aesthetic  improve- 
ments, and  by  grouping  the  necessary  funds  gives  a  better  guarantee  to  con- 
tractors. A  perceptible  economy  can  thus  be  realized  in  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  cost  of  labour.  It  may  be  added  that  without  co-operative 
oiganization  the  transport  of  building  material  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  work  is  executed  on  behalf  of  individual  members  who  must  contribute 
the  necessary  funds  in  cash  or  realizable  securities,  or  by  assignments  to  the 
societies  of  indemnities  due  for  war  damages.  A  common  fund  is  consti- 
tuted by  charging  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  costs  of  buildirg  to  meet  the 
society's  expenses  for  all  its  members.  Interesting  model  by-laws,  which 
allow  minors  and  the  incompetent  to  profit  by  these  societies,  have  been 
drawn  up.  -♦ 

It  is  thought  that  these  co-operative  societies  for  reconstruction  will 
be  multiplied  and  have  a  fairly  important  development,  thanks  to  the  im- 
mediate advances  of  indemnities  for  war  losses,  to  meet  urgent  needs. 


GRBAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


AN  IRISH  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETY  FOR  GROWING  WHEAT  —  Fiom  BeUtf  BusifOi 
Vol.  II,  NO.  3.  Dublin.  May  191 7. 

Co-operative  farming  in  an  original  form  has  been  practised  in 
Foynes,  a  small  village  in  County  I/imerick  and  on  the  Shannon. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915,  when  the  price  of  food  was  beginning  to  be 
felt  severely  by  the  workmen  of  the  village.  Lord  Monteagle  suggested  that 
they  might  form  a  society  to  grow  wheat  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants. 
He  undertook  to  rent  to  the  society  a  field  of  heavy  corcass  land,  seven 
statute  acres  in  extent,  at  the  rate  of  £2  an  acre.  In  the  first  year  the 
constitution  of  the  society  provided  that  it  should  have  only  twenty-eight 
members  to  be  selected  by  Lord  Monteagle ;  for  no  more  land  was  avail- 
able and  it  was  desired  that  selected  members  should  secure  the  success  of 
the  experiment  and  smooth  the  path  to  future  development.  After  its 
first  year  the  society  was  registered  as  a  co-operative  society  having  open 
membership. 

The  principal  rules  of  the  society,  as  it  was  first  constituted,  were 
that  the  price  of  each  share  should  be  30s.  —  55.  being  payable  on  allot- 
ment and  6d.  a  week  for  fifty  weeks ;  that  shareholders  more  than  four 
weeks  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  weekly  instalments  should  be  liable 
to  sufifer  forfeiture  of  their  shares  ;  that  any  forfeited  shares  should  be  al- 
located to  new  and  suitable  applicants  who  should  pay  their  full  value  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  original  members ;  that  the  society  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  committee  of  seven  members  elected  by  the  shareholders, 
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such  committee  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month  and  to  call  a  general  meet- 
ing of  shareholders  when  they  deemed  it  necessary. 

The  amount  realized  on  the  allotment  of  shares  was  £7.  All  the 
seed  had  been  sown  on  6  November  1915.  The  seed  used  was  126  stone 
of  "White  Standup"  and  "Carton's  Victor  "  —  18  stone  to  the  statute 
acre  —  and  cost  eight  guineas.  Lime  for  the  land  at  15.  4^.  a  hundred- 
weight cost  £1.  i8s.  8d,  Basic  slag  at  £3. 165.  6d.  a  ton  cost  six  guineas. 
The  labour,  which  might  in  other  societies  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
members  themselves,  was  a  heavy  burden.  Harrowing  and  sowing  cost 
£10.  ys.  3^ ;  the  hire  of  a  reaper  and  binder  with  ^xtra  men  and  horses 
£4.  i8s.  6d  ;  rolling  the  wheat  85.  6i.,  stocking  £1.  2s.  lod, ;  and  thresh- 
ing £8.  13s.  8d.    The  society's  total  expenditure  was  £58.  6s.  3  ^'^. 

The  total  jrield  of  grain  was  1,052  stone  and  the  total  yield  of  straw 
8  ton.  17  cwt.  2  qurs.  16  lbs.  The  grain  was  divided  among  the  members, 
37  %  stone  to  each.  The  straw  was  sold  and  realized  about  £19.125 ; 
while  some  damaged  wheat,  sold  at  6d.  a  stone,  fetched  i6s.,  and  £2  was 
realized  by  letting  the  grazing.  The  society's  total  receipts  were  £64. 
85.  9<i.  After  all  expenses  had  been  met  eachr  member  received  37  7j  stone 
of  wheat,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  £6.  2s.  5  ^a  d,  which  it  was  intended 
to  reserve  but  which  was  divided  among  the  members  because  the  new 
constitution  was  about  to  be  adopted. 

The  example  of  this  society  ought  to  stimulate  labourers  and  artisans 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  to  imitation.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  rent  land  at 
£2  an  acre,  but  even  had  the  Foynes  Society  paid  a  higher  rent  they 
would  have  made  a  profitable  experiAient. 


NORWAY. 

THE  AGRICUI^TUKAI,  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT.  —  JnUmational  C<M)perative  Bul- 
letin, No.  2,  zotii  year«  I«ondon,  February  191 7. 

The  Landusholdningssdskapernes  Faelleskjdb,  the  central  co-opera- 
tive agricultural  association  of  Norway  for  collective  purchase,  began  work 
only  in  1896 ;  although  the  joint  purchase  of  artificial  manure  and  fodder 
was  undertaken  by  individual  fanners'  societies  in  the  country  as  early  as 
1890.  The  central  association  developed  rapidly,  its  turnover  increasing 
from  411,980  crowns  (i)  in  1897-1898  to  14,292,077  crowns  in  1915-1916. 
At  first  it  confined  itself  to  suppl3dng  manure  and  fodder;  but  before  long 
it  also  undertook  the  supply  of  seeds,  machinery,  agricultural  implements, 
iron  wire,  hedge-poles,  petroleum  and  other  articles.  It  set  up  a  seed- 
cleaning  department,  a  mill  at  Kambo  and  a  machinery  department,  and 
in  1906  it  built  its  first  warehouse  which  was  soon  followed  by  several 
others. 

(i)  X  crown  of  gold  -^  i  .01 121  at  par. 
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In  1913  it  acquired  for  30,000  crowns  a  large  site  at  Sorengen,  and  on 
this  erected  large  warehouses  and  cranes  and  established  railway  communi- 
cations. The  mill  at  Kambo  has,  in  addition  to  elevators  and  bridges,  a 
sUo  capable  of  holding  60,000  tons  of  com.  Housing  accomodation  is  pro- 
vided for  officials  and  employees. 

In  191 1  the  Association  for  Norway'  Wdfare  together  with  various 
agricultural  co-operative  societies  built  at  Christiana  the  **  Farmers' 
House  ",  in  order  to  provide  agricultural  institutes  with  good  and  commo- 
dious premises  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  The  Faelleskjdb  has  its  offi- 
ces in  the  "  Farmers'  House  "  and  holds  the  majority  of  shares  in  it. 

It  supports  the  Association  for  Norway's  Welfare,  which  promotes 
the  co-operative  idea,  bearing  half  the  expenses  of  its  two  legal  advisers  ; 
and  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  establishing  co-operative  butchery. 

The  Faelleskjib  comprises  789  agrictdtural  societies,  having  altogether 
about  28,000  members.  Its  official  organ,  Samvirke,  is  published  fort- 
nightly and  has  a  circulation  of  30,000  copies. 


SPAIN. 

THIS  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY  OF  THE  '*  CASA  DE  GANADEROS  "  OF  SARAGOSSA. 
—  Memoria  sobre  el  funcionatniento  y  resultados  de  la  lechexia  coopeiativa  en  el  ano  191 6 
'  (Metnotandum  on  the  Working  and  Results  of  Ihe  Co-operative  Dairy  in  1916)  Tip.  y  Encua- 
(leniad6n  "  Heraldo  ".  Saragossa,  191 7., 

The  co-operative  society  for  the  sale  of  milk,  founded  by  the  Casa 
de  Ganaderos  in  Saragossa,  was  among  the  first  realizations  in  Spain  of  the 
co-operative  principle  in  the  dairy  industry  (i) .  The  foundation  took  place 
quite  recently,  in  1915,  and  the  society  became  active  on  i  April  1916. 

This  co-operative  dairy  has  other  objects  in  addition  to  the  sale  of  the 
milk  and  the  derivative  products  provided  by  its  members.  It  seeks  to 
organize  the  insurance  of  milch  stock,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  milk 
by  the  methods  most  fitted  to  satisfy  the  precepts  of  hygiene  and  the  wants 
of  the  consumer,  and  also  to  attain  to  other  ends  which  we  will  cite  presently. 

The  memorandunx  from  which  we  take  these  data  refers  to  the  activity 
of  the  dairy  in  the  nine  months  of  1916  for  which  it  was  at  work.  In  this 
period  the  members  contributed  altogether  259,560  litres  (2)  of  milk  of 
which  96,200  litres  were  sold  on  the  spot  in  the  vessels  in  which  they  were 
received,  while  86,612  litres  were  sold  at  buyers'  house  in  103,100  bottles 
of  one,  a  half  and  a  quarter  litre.  The  rest  of  the  milk  was  sold  in  the  form 
of  butter  or  cheese,  that  is  14,050  packets  of  butter  and  3,450  small  double- 
cream  cheeses.     11,500  litres  of  skim  milk  were  also  sold. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  good  organization  of  this  co-operative  society  that 

(i)  Sec  our  issue  for  June  I9i7»  page  i. 
(2)  I  litre  B  0.88  quart. 
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in  April  1916,  its  first  month  of  activity,  fourteen  members  furnished 
14,270  litres  of  milk  and  in  December  forty-three  members  contributed 
altogether  44,378  litres.  The  same  rise  is  found  in  the  sales,  for  all  the  avai- 
lable products  were  sold.  One  of  the  difficulties,  to  be  surmounted  is  how- 
ever that  of  selling  in  the  summer  months  in  which  sales  diminish  conside- 
rably. Hitherto  the  remedy  has  been  found  in  making  salt  butter  which  has 
all  been  sold  in  the  following  months.  The  managing  council  is  studying 
the  question  of  sterilizing  the  milk,  the  dairy  being  able  to  dispose  of  all 
the  necessary  machines  for  this  process. 

Hitherto  the  dairy  has  paid  members  for  the  milk  they  supply  from 
28  to  30  centimes  a  litre,  according  to  whether  or  not  the  membership  fee 
and  the  cost  of  insuring  the  stock  is  deducted.  The  dairy's  selling  price  to 
consumers  is  40  centimes  a  litre  for  pasteurized  milk  delivered  at  their  houses 
and  35  centimes  for  that  fetched  from  the  dairy.  The  members  of  the  Casa 
de  Ganaderos  receive  a  bonus  of  10  and  5  per  cent,  on  these  respective  prices. 

In  the  year  we  are  examining  the  dairy's  receipts  for  the  sale  of  the  milk 
and  derivative  products  amounted  to  82,804.58  pesetas. (i)  and  its  expenses 
to  80,674.62  pesetas.  There  was  thus  a  credit  balance  of  2,129.96  pesetas 
which  was  distributed  among  the  supplying  members  in  proportion  to  the 
total  quantity  of  milk  each  of  them  had  contributed. 

In  conclusion  we  give  some  data  as  to  the  detailed  distribution  of  the 
dairy's  receipts,  month  by  month. 


19x6 


Receipts  (penetas) 


«>S;gft^      ddmmllk 


butter 


cheese 


vessels 
aad  various 


ToUl 


Aprif .  .  .  . 
May  .... 
June  .... 
July  .  .  •  . 
August  .  .  . 
September.  . 
October .  .  . 
November .  . 
Deceml)er  .   . 

Total 


3.163.38 

4.39705 

7,081.30 

5,153.63 

51772.85 

6,757.85 

10,054.80 

12,381.98 

14,636.52 


102.20 
118.25 

89.30 

IXI.50 

86.65 

152.75 

386.60 


69,399.36 


1,262.40 


319 

370 

730 

642 

727 

832 

1,071 

1.663 

2,032 


210 
96 
77 
295 
370 
298 

59 


167 
104 
180 
128 
13 
137 

9 

217 

133 


52 
21 

8 

I 

39 

33 

39 

1,070.82 


3,911.38 
5,090.25 
8,186.55 
6,315.93 
6,995.35 
8,150.50 

"1379.55 
14.516.13 
18,258.94 


8,386 


i»405 


1,088 


1,263.82    82,804.58 


(i)  I  peseta  »  Bd.  at  par. 
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UNION  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


THE  I#AND  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1916.  —  Report  for  the   Year   ended  ^ist 
December  1916,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Capetown,  1917. 

The  activity  of  the  I^and  Bank  of  South  Africa  in  1916  was  influenced 
by  general  conditions  determined  by  the  war  and  by  certain  legislation 
which  affected  its  operations. 

On  13  Jtme  1916  the  Land  Bank  Act  of  1912,  under  which  the  bank  was 
formed,  was  amended  by  a  new  Act  of  which  the  following  are  the  essential 
provisions. 

"  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  contained  in  any  law  in 
force  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal  relating  to  joint  stock  companies, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  society  consisting  of  any  number  of  persons  to  be 
formed,  without  registration  under  such  law  if  a)  it  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  agriculture  or  any  agricultural  or  rural  industry  in  the  Union ; 
and  b)  all  the  members  are  bima  fide  farmers  residing  in  the  Union ;  and 
c)  all  the  members  have  by  agreement  undertaken  to  be  liable  severally  and 
.  in  solidum  for  the  debts  of  the  society ;  and  d)  the  objects  and  articles 
of  association  are  approved  of  by  the  board  and  are  lodged  with  the  bank  ; 
and  a  society  so  formed  shall  be  known  as  a  Co-operative  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  principal  Act  (i.  e.  the  Land  Bank  Act 
of  1912)  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  as  a  co-operative  society  enjoys  and  is  subject  to,  under  the  prin- 
cipal Act,  and  the  articles  of  association  and  any  alteration  thereof,  when 
approved  by  the  board  and  lodged  with  the  bank,  shall  be  binding  upou  the 
society  and  its  members. 

"  In  the  event  of  the  cancellation  or  abandonment  of  any  lease,  license 
or  allotment  from  the  Crown  in  respect  whereof  an  advance  has,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Lands,  been  made  by  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  fence  or  constructing  a  dipping  tank,  there  shall,  when  such  land 
is  resumed  by  the  Crown  or  abandoned  by  the  lessee,  licensee  or  lottee,  be 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  to  the  bank  so  much  of  the  ad- 
vance (and  of  the  interest  due  thereon)  as  the  bank  is  unable  to  recover 
from  the  holder  of  such  lease,  license  or  allotment. 

"  Any  holding  in  respect  of  which  a  note  has  been  made  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Dipping  Tanks  Advances  Act  1911  (Act  No.  20  of  1911)  or 
of  the  Fencing  Act  1912  (Act  No.  17  of  1912),  may,  after  payment  of  all 
instalments  and  interest  then  due  to  the  bank  in  respect  of  that  holding 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  board,  be  ceded  or  transferred  by  the  owner 
to  any  other  person ;  but  in  that  case  such  holding  shall,  notwithstanding 
such  cession  or  transfer,  continue  to  be  subject  to  a  first  chaige,- created  by 
such  note  in  favour  of  the  bank,  for  so  much  of  the  advance  and  interest 
as  is  unpaid  at  the  date  of  the  cession  or  transfer ;  and  the  owner  for  the 
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time  bemg  of  such  holding  shall  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  instal- 
ments and  interest  in  respect  of  the  advance,  as  and  when  they  fall  due 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  advance  had  originally  been  made  to  him. 

"  Whenever  under  the  provision  of  the  Dipping  Tanks  Advances  Act, 
1911,  and  Fencing  Act,  1912,  aforesaid,  any  advance  is  made  by  the  bank, 
the  same  or  any  balance  thereof  which  may  be  transferred  in  terms  of  the 
last  preceiding  section,  shall  be  noted  free  of  chaige  by  the  Registrar  of 
Deeds,  on  the  deed  of  transfer,  grant,  certificate  of  title,  lease,  license  or 
allotment  of  the  holding  in  respect  of  which  such  advance  is  made,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  note  which  the  Registrar  of  Deeds  is  required  to  make  in  his 
registers. 

"  No  advances  approved  by  the  board,  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  a 
fence  or  the  construction  of  a  dipping  tank,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  advance  is  to  be  made  tmtil  the  board  is  satisfied  that  the 
fence  or  tank,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  erected  or  constructed :  Pro- 
vided that  if  the  holding  be  mortgaged  upon  which  the  dipping  tank  is  to  be 
constructed  or  the  fencing  erected,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  board,  upon 
receipt  of  the  application,  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  registered  holder 
of  such  mortgage  of  its  intention  to  grant  the  advance. 

'*  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  principal  Act  con- 
tained, a  farmer  resident  in  such  areas  as  have,  under  the  Drought  and  Flood 
Distress  Relief  Act  1916,  been  declared  by  the  Governor  General  by  pro- 
clamation in  the  Gazette,  may,  notwithstanding  that  his  property  is  hypo- 
thecated under  a  mortgage  bond,  apply  to  the  board  for  an  advance  upon 
second  mortgage  of  land  within  such  area.  The  board  shall,  upon  receipt 
of  such  application,  refer  it  for  investigation  and  report  to  a  local  commit- 
tee... The  board  after  consideration  of  the  committee's  report  may...  make 
an  advance  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  upon  second  mortgage  of 
the  land...  Advances  made  imder  this  section  shall  hear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  and  shall,  together  with  interest  at  that  rate, 
be,  within  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  advance, 
repayable  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  may  prescribe. " 

In  1916  eighty-six  applications  for  advances  of  this  description,  amount- 
ing together  to  £30,430,  were  received.  Fifty-eight  for  a  totsd  sum  of 
£17,800  were  granted,  repayable  in  three  biennial  instalments  of  which 
the  first  falls  due  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Twenty-two  applications 
for  advances  aggregating  £8,180  were  refused. 

The  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  fencing  material  entailed  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  loans  for  enabling  the  fencing  of  properties  in  confor- 
mity with  the  Act  of  1912.  In  1913  the  bank  received  906  applications 
of  loans  amounting  to  £132,998 ;  in  1914  it  received  677  for  £86,685  I 
and  in  1915  it  received  132  for  £14,746.  In  1916  it  received  only  97  for  the 
total  sum  of  £9,336  ;  and  only  70  of  these,  for  the  total  sum  of  £6,153,  were 
approved.  These  loans  ought  to  allow  202  miles  of  fencing  to  be  con^ 
structed  in  the  territory  of  the  Union  at  an  average  cost  of  £30  a  mile. 
In  1916  Ihe  total  sum  paid  by  the  bank  for  fencing  was  £12,032. 
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The  war  seems  on  the  other  hand  not  to  have  affected  the  construction 
of  dipping  tanks,  doubtless  because  the  materials  for  these  are  found 
within  the  coimtry  and  their  price  has  not  therefore  risen  perceptibly. 
In  the  year  considered  231  applications  for  loans  amounting  to  £20,615 
were  received  by  the  bank,  but  only  175  of  them,  foi  the  total  sum  of 
£15,299,  were  ratified.  This  sums  represents  an  average  loan  of  £87  per  tank. 
The  total  amount  paid  out  in  1916  in  loans  of  this  description  was  £25,370. 

On  31  December  1916  the  co-operative  societies  owed  to  the  bank  a 
total  sum  of  £354,729.  During  1916  they  applied  in  all  for  the  loan 
of  £71,500  of  which  £63,600  were  granted.  Credit  operations  on  current 
accoimt  effected  in  1916  were  satisfactory :  the  total  sum  paid  out  under 
this  head  was  £156,284 ;  that  received  was  £146,203.  The  maximum  debt 
of  the  year  —  £250,970  —  was  owed  on  31  December.  This  sum  was  co- 
vered to  the  extent  of  £196,703  by  the  agricultural  products  and  implements 
held  by  the  society.  The  remainder,  namely  £54,267,  represents  approxi- 
mately the  sum  used  by  the  co-operative  societies  to  supply  their  members 
with  the  merchandise  and  products  necessary  to  agriculture.  The  figures 
already  given  show  that  disbursements  and  receipts  approximately  balance, 
a  reassuring  circumstance  which  shows  that  the  co-operative  societies  ha\'e 
thoroughly  understood  the  aim  of  operations  of  this  kind:  The  interest 
falling  due  on  31  December  1916  on  credit  on  current  account,  amounting 
to  £6,462,  was  also  paid  punctually  and  entirely.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
annuities  falling  due  on  long-term  loans  previously  granted.  In  order  to 
make  more  solid  the  credit  needed  by  the  farmers,  the  board  grants  the  co-  ' 
operative  societies  loans  from  which  to  make  their  members  advances  on 
the  maize  harvest,  sold  by  the  medium  of  the  societies.  In  1914  and  1915 
advances  of  ys.  6d.  a  sack  were  paid  to  members,  and  the  products  of  the 
sale  allowed  further  payments  of  25.  and  2s.  6d,  to  be  made.  Difficulty  has 
however  been  found  in  convincing  both  those  managing  the  societies  and  the 
farmers  themselves  that  the  amount  of  an  advance  should  not  exceed 
the  approximate  costs  of  production,  and  that  the  final  settlement  should 
be  made  only  after  the  sale. 

In  1916  the  maximum  advance,  at  first  fixed  at  7s.  6d.,  was  raised  first 
to  8s  and  then  to  9s.  6rf.  a  sack,  in  order  to  lessen  the  temptation  to  mem- 
bers to  sell  their  maize  directiy  to  purchasers  who  offered  an  average  price 
of  10$.  a  sack.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  farmers  who  remained  faith- 
ful  to  their  engagements  to  the  co-operative  societies  realized  a  larger  pro- 
fit, for  they  finally  received  about  12s.  6d.  a  sack..  One  society  attained  to 
T3S.  7^' 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  turnovers  of  the  societies  in  1915 
and  1916. 
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19x5  19x6 

Sale  of  agricultural  products £  566,470  454,415 

Materials  necessary  to   agriculture,   including 

sacks • 127,903  i44>365 


Total  .    .    .     £694,373  598780 

The  decreased  sales  of  1916  are  due  to  the  less  abundant  harvest. 

In  1916  the  societies  realized  £359,060  by  sales  on  the  spot,  £95,355 
by  exporting.  ^ 

The  Act  of  1912,  under  which  the  Land  Bank  was  formed,  allowed  it 
to  grant  loans  to  co-operative  societies  on  condition  the  members  were, 
under  the  Act,  collectively  liable  for  the  debts  of  their  respective  societies. 
As  laws  on  co-operation  existed  only  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
tbe  bank  could  not  help  farmers  of  the  Cape  or  Natal  who  wished  to  form 
co-operative  societies.  This  anomaly  was  eliminated  by  the  Act  of  1916  from 
which  we  have  already  qucJted  and  which  had  force  from  15  June  1916. 
Its  provisions  have  aroused  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  farming  classes  of 
these  two  provinces  of  the  Union.  Hitherto  however  only  two  co-operative 
societies  have  been  constituted  within  them. 

The  bank  has  observed  that  hitherto  co-operation  in  Transvaal  has  not 
affected  the  sale  of  grain,  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  there- 
fore it  makes  a  point  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  small  societies  of  a 
different  kind  which  do  not  entail  large  general  costs  nor  the  immobilization 
of  a  large  capital.  Thus  at  Ennersdale.in  Natal  a  society  for  breeding  milch 
cows,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Union,  was  founded.  It  aims  at  enablii^ 
its  members  to  procure  good  milch  cows.  The  number  of  members  is  li- 
mited to  ten,  and  no  member  may  be  supplied  with  stock  to  the  value  of 
more  than  £300.  The  price  of  the  cows  is  repaid  by  monthly  instalments, 
uniform  in  amount,  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  secured  by 
the  obligation  imposed  on  the  members  to  sell  all  their  cream  by  the  medium 
of  the  society,  which  every  month  deducts  the  quota  of  repayment  due  from 
tbe  sum  realized  by  the  cream.  The  amount  thus  deducted  is  paid  to  the 
bank  every  month.  The  society  has  the  right  to  defer  the  liquidation  of 
reimbursement  when  those  interested  have  paid  about  £50  of  the  value  of 
the  stock  furnished  to  them,  in  order  that  all  may  acquire  absolute  property 
in  the  stock  at  the  same  time.  This  form  of  organization  seems  to  give 
good  results,  and  it  is  found  that  costs  of  administration  are  gradually  eli- 
minated. 

Another  society,  also  founded  at  Ennersdale,  enables  its  members  to 
buy  manures  and  sacks.  The  members  are  of  course  bound  to  sell  their 
products  by  the  medium  of  the  society. 

Some  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  develop  co-operation  with  a  view 
to  colonization. 
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Since  the  financial  resources  placed  at  the  outset  at  the  bank's  disposal 
were  gradually  exhausted,  application  was  made  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Union 
for  a  sum  of  £775,000,  in  order  to  allow  the  ends  for  which  the  bank  was  consti- 
tuted to  be  further  pursued.  It  became  clear,  especially  after  the  European 
war  had  broken  out,  that  agriculture  would  be  the  Union's  chief  source  of 
wealth ;  and  that  if  farmers  were  able  to  produce  live  stock  and  grain  in 
large  quantities  the  profit  to  the  whole  country  would  be  immense.  The 
increase  of  production  is  conditioned  almost  exclusively  by  the  amount  of 
capital  available  for  agriailture,  and  such  capital  is  furnished  on  good  terms 
by  the  Land  Bank,  which  is  thus  the  principal  agent  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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RUSSIA. 

r 
THE  BUSINESS  DONE  BY  FINNISH  MUTUAL  SOCIETIES  FOR 
INSURANCE  AGAINST  FIRE  AND  MORTALITY  AMONG  LIVE 
STOCK. 

OFFiaAI,  SOURCE: 
Rapport  sur  l*6tat  dbs  associations  db  baillage  et  db  paroissbs  pour  l'assurancb 

CONTRB  L'INCENDIB  ET  CONTRE  LA  MORTALITY  DBS  BESTIAUX  DANS  L'ANN6e  I914  {Report 

on  the  State  of  Leasing  and  Parochial  Associations  for  Insurance  against  Fire  and  Mortality 
among  Live  Stock  in  191 4)  Finlands  Offidelle  Statistik.  Helsingfors  191 6. 

§  I.  Societies  insuring  against  fire. 

The  number  of  societies  for  mutual  insurance  against  fire  having  a 
sphere  of  activity  less  in  extent  than  a  government  was  283  in  1914  as 
against  287  in^gio  and  265  in  1895.  The  societies  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows among  the  various  governments :  Nyland  11,  Abo  and  Bjomebofg 
42,  Tavastehus  10,  Viborg  50,  vSt.  Michel  23,  Kuopio  30,  Vasa  73,  UleA- 
boig  44.  The  total  value  insured  by  these  societies  was  984,345,354  francs 
at  the  end  of  1913  and  1,037,355,912  francs  at  the  end  of  1914. 

At  the  end  of  I9i4the  value  of  the  insured  property  in  Finland  reached 
about  4,398,000,000  francs  without  taking  into  account  reinsurance  effected 
by  other  societies.  The  following  figures  show  the  distribution  of  insured 
sums  amoqg  the  various  groups  of  societies.  In  order  that  the  develop- 
ment may  be  more  clearly  perceived  the  data  referring  to  1897,  1900,  1905 
and  1910  are  given. 

Table  I.  —  Value  insured  at  the  end  of  certain  years. 


i«97 
frcs 

Z900 
ftcs 

1905 

fics 

1910 
frcs 

1914 
fres 

I^arge  matml  societies. 

I^easing  and  pftrochial  societies  .   .  . 

Finnish  ftcck  companies 

Foreign      >              »          7 

Rovian      »              

539,256,206 
332,5x1.270 
261,365,311 
190,697.325 
160,000,000 

639,952,105 
436,737,520 
395,246,061 
248,403,933 
170,000,000 

lilt! 

1,618,884-087 
778.737,748 
598,582,310 
269,796,891 
245,000,000 

2,025,175,034 

1,037,355,9x2 

816^517,268 

254,000,000 

265,oo<^ooo 

Total  .  .  . 

1,503,830,612 

',910,339,619 

2,421,596,090 

3,511,001,036 

4,398,048,214 
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From  these  figures  it  follows  that  the  leasing  and  parochial  mutual 
societies  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  years  cited  the  jEoUowing  total  amounts 
of  insurance : 

zV7  Z900  1905  19x0  X914 

23.4  %       22.9  %       23.5  %       22.2  %     .  23.6  % 

As  regards  the  distribution  of^nsured  values  according  to  their  objects 
by  these  societies,  data  furnished  by  the  associations  have  allowed  it  to  be 
ascertained  that  the  value  of  the  insurances  of  real  estate  represents  68.1 
per  cent,  and  that  of  the  insurance  of  chattels  31.9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
insured  value. 

The  total  number  of  policies  was  333,769  at  the  end  of  1914.  During 
this  year  there  was  an  increase  of  12,826  policies.  The  average  for  the  whole 
country  of  the  amount  covered  by  a  policy  was  3,108  francs. 

Itv  the  year  considered  there  were  2165  fires  and  the  indemnities  paid 
amounted  to  1,582,140  francs.  Of  this  sum  1,103,554  francs  were  paid  for 
losses  to  real  estate  and  478,587  francs  for  those  to  chattels,  that  is  69.7  and 
30.3,  respectively,  of  the  total  indemnities  paid  in  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  number  of  fires  and  the  losses  per 
million  francs  of  the  average  amount  of  a  year's  insurances. 

TABiyK  II.   ---  Number  of  Fires  and  Amounts  of  Dantagt  incurred. 

Value  of  damage 
Number  per  million  francs 

Year  of  iorored 

fires  — 

—  —  (anxinal  average) 

1897 1,220  3.7 

1898 1,165  3.3 

1899 1,247  3.2 

1900   1,282  3.1 

I9OI 1,480  3.4 

1902 1,414  3.0 

J^903 1,304  2.7 

1904 1,435  2.8 

1905 1,449  2.7 

1906 1,512  2.6 

^907 1,345        2.2 

1908 1,680        2.6, 

1909 ^,547  2.2 

1910 1,560  2.07 

1911 1,625  1.97 

1912 1,762  1.96 

1913 1,899  1.98 

1914 2,165  2.14 
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The  number  of  fires  per  thousand  policies  was  6.6  in  1914.    The  fires 
were  distributed  as  follows  according  to  months  : 


January  . 
February 
March  .  . 
April  .  . 
May  .  . 
June    .    . 


7-8  % 

Jtiiy  .  . 

4.7  " 

August.     . 

5-1  " 

September 

9.1" 

October     . 

[0.9  " 

November 

9-5" 

December 

The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  fires  in  1914 


"■4  % 
8.9" 

10.2  " 
9.1  " 
7.0" 

6.3" 


Table  III.  —  Causes  of  fires. 

Causes  of  fires  Number  of  fires 

Lightning 

Explosion 

Spontaneous  combustion 

Fireplaces  in  a  bad  state 

Chimney  fires 

Hot  cinders 

Carelessness  of  smokers 

Carelessness  as  to  fires 

Carelessness  in  the  use  of  lamps  and  com- 
bustible oils 

Careless  use  of  matches 

Other  carelessness 

Arson 

Other  causes  . 

Unknown  cause 


2,165 


108 

5-0 

T 

0.05 

15 

0.7 

243 

11.2 

"7 

5-4 

60 

2.8 

37 

1-7 

275 

12.7 

54 

2.5 

83 

3.8 

213 

9.9 

31 

1-4 

318 

14-7 

610 

28.3 

lOO.O 


The  insurance  value  of  the  property  destroyed  by  incendiary  crimes 
was  63,226  francs. 

For  every  thousand  francs  of  the  average  annual  amount  of  insurances 
the  amount  of  losses  was  1.56  francs  as  against  1.62  in  1897,  1.28  in  1900, 
1.26  in  1905,  1.36  in  1910  and  1.23  in  1913. 

The  premium  fixed  for  1914  was  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums at  the  end  of  the  year  1.84  francs  for  a  thousand  francs,  as  against 
a  n  average  of  1.64  per  thousand  for  the  period  from  1897  to  1910. 
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The  amount  of  the  premiums  received  in  1914  was  2,064,791  francs, 
employed  as  follows : 

indemnities 1,607,076    frs. 

share  of  reinsurers.  .   .  106,503      »  ii5oo,573   frs. 

costs  of  administration       237,516     " 

premiums  paid  to  reinsurers 105,426 

apparatus  against  fire , 22,711 

other  expenses      70423 

Total  .    .    .         1,936,649      " 
Surplus  in  hand  .    .    .  128,142 

If  there  be  added  to  this  surplus  interest  and  other  small  receipts,  which 
in  1914  amounted  to  343,912  francs,  a  total  surplus  is  obtained  of  472,054 
francs  as  the  increase  in  the  sum  which  all  the  societies  have  in  hand. 

If  the  indemnities,  the  cost  of  administration  and  the  other  expenses 
incurred  during  the  year  by  the  leasing  and  parochial  societies  be  compared 
with  the  capital  insured  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  found  that  for  every 
1000  francs  of  capital  insured  in  1914  the  indemnities  amounted  to  r.41 
francs  and  the  costs  of  administration  to  0.21  francs.  The  latter  item  is 
sufficiently  low,  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  important  share  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  societies  is  undertaken  by  the  communes,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  costs  which  constitutes  the  pay  of  the  experts  etc.  is  oftenest 
paid  directly  by  the  interested  person,  without  passing  through  the  hands 
of  the  society,  so  that  it  does  not  figure  in  the  accounts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  sum  of  the  premiums  received  in 
1914  by  the  various  groups  of  insurance  societies  in  Finland,  and  the  sum 
of  the  indemnities  and  the  costs  of  administration  in  the  same  year. 

Table  TV.  —  Premium,  indemnities  and  costs  of  administration. 

Cost!  of 

Laijge    mutual   socie-  ^^"^  ma^a^  admtoi^ratkn 

ties 4,873 ,360  frs.        2,738,872  frs.  891,413  frs. 

Leasing  and  parochial 
societies 2,064,791   "  1,607,076   "  237,516    " 

Finnish  stock  compa- 
nies           2,946,644   "  i,3i9'383   "  562,672     " 

Foreign  stock  compa- 
nies      882,281   "  511,702   "  139,266    " 

Total  .   .   .     10,767,076  frs.        6,167,033  frs.        1,830,866  frs. 
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The  amount  of  insurance  was  distributed  as  follows  in  1914  among  the 
societies: 

less  than  0.5  million  francs 7  societies 

from    0.5  to    I  "  "  29 

from    I      to    2  "  "  70 

from    2     to    5  "  " 128        '* 

from    5     to  10  "  "  ,  38 

from  10     to  20  "  " 7 

more  than  20       "  " 44 

Total  .   .   .         283  societies 

Of  the  total  ntmiber  of  societies  active  at  the  end  of  1914  the  insurance 
of  12.7  per  cent,  amounted  to  less  than  a  million  francs,  that  of  70  per  cent, 
was  between  one  and  five  millions,  that  of  13.4  per  cent,  between  five  and 
ten  millions,  that  of  3.9  per  cent,  more  than  ten  millions.  At  the  eifd  of  1896 
the  corresponding  figures  were,  respectively,  55.5  per  cent.,  41.7  per  cent., 
2.0  and  0.8  per  cent.  Thus  in  the  eighteen  years  considered  the  average  total 
amount  of  insurance  increased  and  there  was  a  noticeable  movement  to- 
wards the  higher  groups.  The  average  capital  insured  by  all  these  socie- 
ties increased  from  1,306,000  to  3,665,000  francs  in  the  same  period.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  however  are  still  not  solidly  founded.  The 
total  amount  of  their  resources  at  the  end  of  1914  was  7,162,000  francs. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  position  of  these  societies  slightly 
improved  between  1897  and  1914.  The  following  is  the  average  amount 
of  their  resources  per  thousand  francs  of  insured  capital. 

XI97  Z900  Z905  19x0  Z9X4 

2.40  francs        3.56  francs         4.90  francs        5.84  francs        6.74  francs 

These  resources  were  however  very  unequally  distributed  among  the 
mutual  societies.  To  give  an  idea  of  them  the  societies  have  been  grouped 
in  the  following  table  according  to  the  amount  of  their  resources  at  the  end 
of  1914,  their  engagements  being  deducted.  The  figures  show  the  number 
of  societies  belonging  to  each  group  : 

I/iabilities  in  excess  of  resources 12 

Without  resources  or  liabilities i 

less  than  looo  francs    , I 

c«*«i«e     f  *^o°^'   ^'^0^  to    5,000  francs      55 

Surplus     r      „  „    ^  „  8 

of  resources  (      „     ^^^^^^    „   ^^^^^      „        ^3^ 

more  than  50,000  "  34 

Total  ...     283 
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Most  of  the  societies  in  the  first  three  of  these  groups  live  from  day  to 
day,  unable  to  foresee  every  year  the  sum  which  will  cover  the  year's 
expenses.  Thus  a  surplus  or  deficit  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  francs  ea- 
sily occurs. 


§  2.  MUTUAI,  SOCIETIES  FOR  INSURING  I,IVE  STOCK. 

The  following  data  refer  to  mutual  societies  for  the  insurance  of  live 
stock  having  a  sphere  of  activity  less  than  the  territory  of  a  government. 
There  were  125  of  these  at  the  end  of  1914,  distributed  as  follows  among 
the  various  governments:  Nyland  6;  Abo  and  Bjomeborg  8;  Tavastehus 
3  ;  Viborg  26  ;  St.  Michel  5  ;  Kuopio  5  ;  Vasa  59 ;  Ule&borg  13. 

The  total  sum  insured  at  the  end  of  1914  was  made  up  as  follows : 

horses 34,181    total  insured  value         12,090,842   francs 

homed  cattle    .    .    .     42,685         "         "  *'  5,008,672 

small  live  stock  .   .         —  »>        >>  .»  20,733 


Total  .    .    .     17,120,247 

If  to  these  figures  be  added  those  of  the  four  societies  operating  over 
the  whole  country  the  insurance  of  live  stock  in  the  whole  country  at  the 
date  mentioned  was  as  follows  : 

horses 62,004    total  insured  value  23,197,687  francs 

horned  cattle  .    .   .     60,461        "        "  "  7*699,752 

small  live  stock  .   .         —  »»        »*  »»  20,733 


30,918,172 


The  number  of  insured  horses  represents  20.9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  horses,  that  of  insured  cattle  5.1  per  cent  of  the  total  ntmiber 
of  cattle. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  their  insurance  these  societies  may  be  grouped 
as  follows : 
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TARI.H  V.  —  Groups  of  mutual  societies  insuring  live  stock. 

Amount  of  insaiance 

Year 

leas  than 
30,000  f  tancB 

to  ZOO^OOO  fXBIlCS 

fxxnn  xoo»ooo 
to  300^000  f  raiKt 

from  300^000 
to  500^000  francs 

500^000  fruncs 
and  more 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

1905.    .     . 

10 

17.9 

13 

23.2 

19 

33.9 

II 

19.6 

3 

5.4 

1906 

18 

23.7 

17 

22.4 

27 

35.5 

12 

15.8 

2 

2.6 

1907 

. 

M 

17.5 

19 

23.8 

32 

40.0 

13 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

1908 

16 

18.8 

17 

20.0 

31 

36.5 

19 

22.4 

2 

2.3 

1909 

16 

17-5 

17 

18.7 

35 

38.5 

20 

•    22.0 

3 

3.3 

1910 

22 

22.0 

22 

22.0 

30 

30.0 

23 

23.0 

3 

3.0 

1911 

22 

21.0 

25 

23.8 

35 

33-3 

20 

19.0 

3 

2.9 

1912 

i      25 

22.5 

27 

24.3 

37 

33.4 

19 

I7.I 

3 

2.7 

1913 

27 

22.3 

33 

27.3 

38 

31.4 

20 

16.5 

3 

•    2.5 

1914 

30 

1 

24.0 

.9 

23.2 

41 

32.8 

22 

17.6 

3 

2.4 

The  percentage  of  accidents  was  2.07  in  the  case  of  the  insured  horses 
and  1.45  in  that  of  the  insured  cattle.  In  the  former  case  indemnities 
amoimted  to  1.27  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  to  r.04  per  cent,  of  the  total 
insured  value. 

The  average  indemnity  paid  was  213.27  francs  for  a  horse,  81.89  franco 
for  a  homed  animal. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  in  this  respect  for  eleven  years,  the 
only  years  for  which  statistics  have  been  established  : 

Table  VI.  —  Mutual  insurance  of  live  stock'  1904-1914. 


Year 


Accidents  % 


Horses 


OatUe 


Indemnity  per  xoo 
francs  insured 


Horses 


Cattle 


Indemnity  per  aoddent 


Horses 


Cattle 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
191 1 
1912 
1913 
1914 


% 

1.67 

1.77 

1.60 

1.63 

1.65 

1-74 
2.03 

2.31 
2.21 

1.94 
a.07 


% 
1.68 

1.94 
1.86 

1.45 
1.19 
1.46 
1.26 
1.25 
1.52 
1.33 
1.43 


francs 
I.ZO 
0.96 
I. II 
0.97 
I. II 
X.16 
1.20 
1.68 

1.37 
1.26 
1.25 


francs 
1. 00 
X.08 
1. 18 
1. 00 
0.87 
i.oo 
0.93 

0.97 
1.06 
I.oo 

1.04 


francs 

230.03 

212.53 

229.73 

195.64 

224.69 

226.70 

204.80 

299.22 

214.05 

225.49 

213.1a 


francs 

55.43 
52.68 
55.96 
62.25 
68.21 
65.20 

7130 
7646 
71.08 
80.65 
81.89 
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The  premitams  received  in  1914  were  as  follows  : 

For  insurance  of  horses  only 115,030  francs 

"    cattle    "      23,444 

"   reserve  fund 8,311  " 

"   collective  insurance  of  horses  and  cattle  104,251  " 

251,036    francs 

This  sum  represents  1.49  per  cent,  of  the  average  amount  of  the  in- 
sured value  during  the  year  considered.  Other  receipts,  interest,  etc.  brought 
the  societies  19,715  francs  or  0.12  per  cent,  of  the  average  amount  of  the 
insurances.  The  total  receipts  amounted  therefore  to  270,751  francs  or 
1.60  per  cent,  of  the  average  amount  of  the  insurances.  Ot  this  sum  there 
was  spent : 

on  indetiuiitles 301,104  francs  or  1.19  per  cent,  of  the  insured  valne 

"  costs  of  administration.  .    .   .  29,602      "        "  0.17    "       "      ''     "         " 

•*  increasing  the  rescr\c  fund  .  .  16,023      "        "  o.io    "       "      "     " 

"  other  expenses 15,287      "        "  0.09    "       "      

Total  .   .   .     262,015      "        "     1.55    "      *•      "     " 

There  is  therefore  an  available  balance  of  8,736  francs. 

The  costs  of  administration  amounted  to  12.2  per  cent,  and  othex 
expexises  (costs  of  oiganization,  interest,  etc.)  to  6.3  per  cent,  of  the  pie- 
miums  received  in  the  year. 

The  balance-sheets  of  the  societies  show,  when.engs^ments  have 
been  subtracted,  a  credit  surpltis  of  116,211  francs  or  6.79  francs  pei  thou- 
sand francs  of  the  capital  insured  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  appears  these 
societies  have  not  yet  anassed  considerable  capital. 
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GERMANY. 

PRUSSIAN  LEGISLATION  AS  TO  THE  "  RENTENGUTER  " 
AND  ITS  RESULTS  FROM  1891  TO  1914. 

SOURCBS: 

Statistische  Korrbspondrnz.  Berlin,  1915. 

Darmstaedter  (Dr.  F.) :  Die  Entstehuug  dcr  Rentcngutsgesetz^^ebi  nj:;  {The  Origin  of  the 
Legislation  as  to  the  *  Rentcngutcr^).   Berlin,  1915. 

The  first  attempts  at  Prussian  colonization  go  back  to  the  fixst  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  1835  Von  Landenburg,  the  chief  of  the  domain, 
divided  into  parcels  and  sold  two  domains  in  the  district  of  Grimmen.  The 
purchase  price  was  paid  in  cash  or  by  redemption  in  thirty  years.  In  the 
following  years,  from  1840  to  1852,  the  Prussian  State  parcelled  and  sol^ 
to  the  peasants  twenty-seven  domains,  but  the  conditions  of  purchase 
were  less  favourable  than  the  earlier  ones  to  the  buyers  who  were  obliged 
to  pay  one  fourth  of  the  price  in  cash  and  the  remainder  within  a  period 
of  from  three  to  five  years.  Since  1852  this  sale  of  State  property  has 
ceased. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  on  2  March  1850,  the  Ren- 
tenbanken,  of  which  the  aim  was  the  financial  liquidation  of  feudal  agrarian 
relations,  were  formed.  The  business  of  these  banks  was  as  follows:  they 
paid  to  feudatories  in  cast  the  price  of  lands  ceded  to  the  peasants,  who 
were  obliged  to  repay  this  price  to  the  banks  by  the  method  of  redemption 
in  thirty  years. 

In  forming  these  banks  the  Prussian  government  hoped  that  they  would 
also  undertake  colonization,  that  is  to  say  buy  large  properties  and  resell 
them  to  the  peasants  in  parcels.  This  hope  was  disappointed :  the  banki ' 
cai>ital  was  insufficient  for  the  business  of  colonization  and  the  delay  of 
thirty  years  was  too  short. 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  marked  in  Germany  by 
a  strong  current  of  emigration  and  this  decided  the  Prussian  government 
to  take  up  anew  the  question  of  colonization .  A  proposed  law  was  presented 
to  the  parliament  in  1868 ;  and  henceforth   until    1891    the  matter  was 


.  X  i  \  .-. 
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the  subject  of  numerous  studies  and  discussions.    Id  1891  a  law  was  passed 
which  created  Retdenbankm  of  a  new  type. 

This  law  had  been  preceded  by  the  colonization  law  of  26  April  1886 
which  was  however  applied  only  iu  the  two  provinces  of  Posnania  and 
West  Prussia.  It  may  be  considered  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  oflS- 
dal  instructions  as  to  colonization  :  it  iudicates  the  methods  of  coloniza- 
tion which  it  allows  and  protects,  and  presents  some  calculations  as  to  re- 
demption premiimis,  leaving  the  contracting  parties  otherwise  free. 

On  27  June  1890  it  was  applied  in  all  the  provinces,  and  on  7  July 
1891  the  so-called  law  of  the  RetUenbanken  was  passed  and  seemed  to  decide 
all  questions  definitely. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  law  that  the  RetUenbanken,  helped  by  State  credit, 
should  buy  the  laige  landed  properties,  divide  them  into  parcels  of  an  aver- 
age area  of  from  five  to  fifteen  hectares  (i)  and  resell  these  to  the  peasants. 

The  following  are  some  details  as  to  the  organization  and  the  manage- 
ment of  these  banks. 

i)  In  each  province  a  Rentenbank  and  a  general  commission  are  set 
up.  The  latter  is  the  intermediary  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  of 
land  and  draws  up  the  plan  for  subdivision  ;  the  former  undertakes  the  fi- 
nancial business,  paying  the  seller  and  receiving  redemption  premiums  from 
the  colonists. 

2)  The  seller,  that  is  the  large  proprietor  who  wishes  to  sell  his  land, 
offers  it  to  the  general  commission.  The  latter  sends  out  experts  charged 
to  draw  up  the  plan  for  subdivision  and  to  fix  the  price  for  the  whole  pro- 
perty and  the  individual  parcels. 

3)  The  plan  for  subdivision,  the  prices  being  indicated  on  it,  is  sent 
to  the  proprietor  on  whom  it  is  incumbent  to  find  purchasers  for  the  parcels. 

4)  When  these  have  been  found  and  have  declared  before  the  general 
commission  their  willingness  to  buy  the  parcels  at  the  fixed  prices,  the  sel- 
ler applies  to  the  bank  for  the  total  selling  price.  In  place  of  cash  he  receives 
Rentenbanken  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  bearing  interest  at  the 
rates  of  3  Vi  and  4  per  cent, 

5)  If  the  property  in  question  be  burdened  with  debts  the  bank 
must,  before  paying  the  proprietor,  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
voted  in  1909,  settle  the  debts  in  cash  or  bonds,  and  must  only  give  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  fixed  by  the  general  commission  to  the  proprietor. 

On  pajdng  the  proprietor  the  bank  itself  becomes  proprietor  of  the  land, 
and  in  such  capacity  sells  the  parcels  to  the  colonists.  The  amount  of  the 
purchase  price  is  paid  by  the  latter  by  the  method  of  redemption  in  sixty 
and  a  half  years.  Instead  of  this  term  the  bank  may  allow  terms  of  fifty- 
seven  and  a  half  and  fifty-nine  and  aTialf  years,  in  these  cases  discharging 
the  purchasers  from  obligation  to  pay  the  redemption  premium  for  three 
or  for  one  years. 

The  purchasers  of  parcels  are  authorized  to  pay  their  debts  before  the 


(i)  I  bccUre  «  a.47  actcn 
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term  of  sixty  and  a  half  year  expires.    If  they  do  so  within  less  than  ten  years 
they  must  haye  the  permission  of  the  general  commission. 

6)  According  to  the  provisions  voted  in  1896  and  1900  the  bank  grants 
to  the  purchasers  of  parcels  the  credit  necessary  to  allow  them  to  meet  the 
costs  of  initial  installation,  building  dwellings,  improvements,  purchase 
of  live  stock,  etc.,  and  to  pay  co-heirs.  These  debts  are  paid  by  the  method 
of  redemption  in  a  period  of  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 

From  1891  to  1914  the  Rentenbanken  obtained  the  following  results  : 

Number 

oflaige  Number  Total  Average 

pro-                     of  area  area 

perties  colonies  of  of  c 

bought  formed  coUmJes  colony 

by  the  by  the  —  — 

banks                bcmks  hectares  hectares 

1891-1892 59  392  5.083  13.0 

1893 176  1,490  13,296  8.9 

1894 239  1,902  21,829  II.5 

1895 131  1,237  12,908  10.4 

1896 104  1,167  14,177  12. 1 

1897 93  9^6  9*990  10.9 

1898 73  720  •  9,164  12.7 

1899 54  651  8,046  12.4 

1900 44  322  4,297  13.3 

1901 49  422  4,714  11.2 

1902 59  311  3,645  117 

1903 67  393  5,400  13.7 

1904 64  376  5.242  13.9 

1905 103  664  9.778  14.7 

1906 109  618  •   10,049  16.3 

1907 173  914  13,417  147 

1908 662  1,223  12,476  10.2 

1909 880  1,554  I7>i66  ii.o 

1910 1,014   .  i'5S7  12709  8.0 

1911 780  1,328  14,110  10.6 

1912 1,493  1.216  12,383  10.2 

1913 1,066  1,201  11,398  9-5 

1914 1,115  931  7>^7^  7-7 

The  data  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  parcels  sold  to  the  colonists  give 
us  the  following  facts  regarding  1913  : 
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The  land  is  employed  as  follows ; 

3,173  hectares  for  buildings  and  gardens 

164,451  "        "  fields 

40,550  "        "  meadows 

14,252  "        "  forests 

8,851  "        "  roads  etc. 

As  r^ards  the  extent  of  holdings : 

5,073  colonists  have  less  than  2  34  hectares 

2,728  "          '*  from  2  34  *^  5  hectares 

4.705  "          "  "    5  to  10 

6,339  "          "  "  10  to  25 

1,759  "          "  more  than  25  hectares. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  according  to  provinces  and  area  : 


bcctaret 


from 
aHtos 
hectares 


from 
5  to  10 
hectares 


10  to  as 

hectares 


hectares 


Total 


hectares 


East  Prussia  .  . 
West  Prussia  .  . 
Biandenhurg  .  . 
Pomeraoia  .  .  . 
Posnanla  .... 

SUesia 

Saxony 

Schleswig-Holstein 
Hanover   .... 
Westphalia   .  .    . 
Hesse-Nassau   .  . 
Rhine  Province.  . 


640 
214 
303 
321 
943 
446 

273 
356 

478 

984 

86 

29 


462 

532 
207 

244 
270 

509 

84 
83 
85 
338 
13 
I 


1.054 
1,175 
158 
777 
521 
418 
78 
181 

175 
164 

4 


1,104 

1,147 
205 

2,512 
518 
171 
36 
401 
161 


73  I 
II  I 


309 

292 

42 

352 

162 

58 

22 

300 

20 

27 

5 


3,569 
3,360 
815 
4,386 
2,404 
1,602 

493 
1,321 

919 
1.585 

119 
30 


Until  1908  parcels  could  not  be  of  less  than  two  hectares,  but  the  for- 
mation of  smaller  parcels,  even  those  of  less  than  one  hectare,  has  since 
been  allowed.    From  1908  to  1913  there  were  formed  : 

2,623  parcels  of  less  thati  i  hectare 
1,162        "      "    from  I  to  2  ^  hectares 
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The  purchase  prices  of  parcels  according  to  provinces  were  as  follows  : 

Avenge  value 
Area  Total  value  per  hectare 

Province  —  —  — 

hectares  narks  marks 

East  Prussia 44,884  37.711.053  840 

West  Prussia 39.388  26,268,386  667 

Brandenburg 6,524  10,834,627  1,661 

Pomerania 78.99^  96.797*355  1.225 

Posnania 17,968  18,831,009  1,048. 

Silesia 9.9^4  13.042,479  1,316 

Saxony 3,397  8,960,548  2,638 

Schleswig-Holstein 20,200  31.905,504  1,579 

Hanover 4,871  8,634,028  1,773     * 

Westphalia 4,738  12,817,339  2,705 

Hesse-Nassau 392  664,542  695 

Rhine  Province 11  182,402  26,582 

In  purchasing  large  properties  for  the  purpose  of  subdivision  the 
Rentenbanken  paid : 

in  cash      39,860,286  marks 

in  their  bouds 177,831,093  " 

in  mortgages 15,208,145  " 

At  the  same  time  the  banks 

granted  to  the  colonists 

other  loans  amounting  to  19,176,872  " 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

THE  «  BANCO  EI*  HOGAR  ARGENTINO  »  IN  1915-1916.  —  La  RMjue  iconomiqwe  ei  finan^ 
cUre  Paris,  21  April  1916. 

The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  this  bank's  profit  and  loss  account 
closed  on  31  August  1916 : 

Debit. 

General  costs,  taxes,  rents,  miscellaneous Fr.  1,509,585 

Commissions "  12,367 

Service   of  bonds "  6,229,061 

Expenses  of  bank's  property,  repairs,  taxes  in- 
surance,  etc "  211,281 

Legal  expenses  in  advance "  134,089 

Reserve  fund,  personal  bonds '   "  1,320,000 

Certificates  of  participation  in  accumulated  in- 
terest   "  3»092,236 

Total  ...     Fr.     12,508,619 

CredU. 

Interest,  fines,  premiums,  exchange  and  com- 
missions.   Fr.  20,570,646 

Reserve  Premiums "  1,183,600 

Letting "  634,452 

Dividends  retained  and  transference  duty  .    .  "  69,664 

Total  ...     Fr.    22,458,362 

Amount  of  debit  account "      12,508,619 

Net  Profit  ...     Ft.      9,949,743 

The  report  presented  by  the  administrative  council  to  the  general 
meeting  of  30  October  1916  shows  that  the  arrest  of^business  obliges  the  bank 
to  increase  considerably  the  ntmiber  of  its  purchases  of  properties.  To 
avoid  irreparable  losses  the  company  must  wait  for  a  more  favourable  pe- 
riod for  the  liquidation  in  its  own  interest  of  its  operations. 
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Mortgage  loans  reached  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  sum  of  96,327,619 
piastres  of  national  money  (the  piastre  is  discounted  in  francs  at  the  fixed 
exchange  of  2.20  francs) ;  and  the  amortization  fund,  that  is  the  effective 
value  of  the  certificates  of  participation  assigned  to  loans,  was  15,823,631 
piastres.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1914-1915  were,  respectively, 
98,445,457  piastres  and  14,389,045  piastres. 

The  promises  of  sales  amounted  to  12,307,816  piastres,  with  an  amort- 
ization fund  represented  by  the  effective  value  of  the  certificates  of  parti-- 
dpation,  namely  1,991,086  piastres,  as  against  15,316,900  piastres  and 
2,036,141  piastres,  respectively,  in  1914-1915. 

The  bank's  real  estate  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  12,830,854  piastres 
as  against  7,348,357  piastres  on  31  August  1915. 

"  Personal  bonds "  figure  in  the  account  for  616,633  piastres : 
they  represent  the  liquidation  of  mortgage  loans  not  covered  by  the  sale 
of  the  guaranteeing  properties.  Although  the  balance  is  charged  against 
the  debtors  the  management  has  thought  it  useful  to  form  a  "  reserve  fund 
for  personal  bonds  "  into  which  it  has  paid  a  sum  of  600,000  piastres. 

To  resume  —  although  the  auctions  of  real  estate  which  have  been  forc- 
ed ui)on  the  company  have  necessitated  a  new  organization  and  entailed 
new  cares,  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  the  bank  in  a  sufiidentiy  stable 
position. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MORTGAGE  COMPANY  OF  THE  RIVER  PIRATE,  I,TD,  IN 
1916.  —  From  The  Statist,  Vol.  I^XXXIX,  No.  2,032  I/>ndon,  3  February  1917. 

The  report  presented  to  the  thirtieth  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
this  company  in  London  on  31  January  gave  interesting  information  as  to 
inortg£^e  business  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1916. 

The  country  experienced  one  of  the  severest  droughts  on  record  which 
wrought  serious  damage  to  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  It  last- 
ed from  January  to  November,  the  rain  coming  just  before  the  wheat  was 
ready  to  be  cut  and  therefore  too  late  to  affect  the  yield  of  wheat  materially, 
although  in  time  to  improve  the  maize  which  at  one  period  promised  very 
badly.  On  the  pastoral  industry  the  effects  of  the  drought  were  less  serioiis 
although  anxiety  was  at  one  time  felt  with  regard  to  them.  A  few  months 
of  drought  caused  a  shortage  of  pasture  :  the  condition  of  the  cattle  began  to 
deteriorate  and  there  was  considerable  mortality  among  them.  Fortunately 
the  drought  broke  before  these  losses  had  assumed  large  proportions  and 
apprehensions  as  to  a  serious  loss  of  breeding  cattle  were  allayed.  The  wool 
clip  was  good  and  fetched  record  prices.  The  export  of  Argentine  meat 
exceeded  all  previous  records  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  armies  in  the 
field,  and  the  farmers  obtained  very  good  prices  for  the  stock  they  sold  to 
freezing  companies. 

The  company's  profits  were  within  £100  of  their  amount  in  1915,  a  most 
satisfactory  result  since  both  the  agricultural  and  the  pastoral  industries 
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were  prosperous  in  1915  and  very  much  the  reverse  in  1916.  If  clients 
suffered  from  diminished  earnings  they  were  at  least  able  to  meet  their 
liabilities  with  fair  punctuality,  being  helped  by  their  exceptional  profits 
of  the  previous  year.  Mortgage  loans  were  reduced  by  £68,000  and  the 
money  thus  released  was  invested  in  British  government  securities.  The 
properties  taken  over  under  foreclosure  were  slightly  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  representing  only  £  2,381  or  about  ^/j  per  cent,  of  the  outstand- 
*ing  loans.  Investments,  under  the  general  heading  of  British  government 
securities,  appeared  in  the  balance-sheet  as  £170,105,  their  estimated  va- 
lue on  31  December  1916.  The  profit  and  loss  account  showed  that  the 
gross  revenue  was  £131,777  or  rather  more  than  £1,000  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  previous  year.  After  the  expenses,  the  interest  debenture  stock,  etc. 
had  been  deducted  and  £5,000  set  on  one  side  towards  the  depreciation 
of  investments,  there  remained  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of  £68,630  —  much 
the  same  as  that  for  1915.  For  1915  after  £20,000  had  been  placed  in  the  re- 
serve a  dividend  of  18  per  cent,  had  been  paid.  This  year  a  bonus  of  2  per 
cent,  which  would  bring  the  total  dividend  paid  on  the  ordinary  share  capi- 
tal up  to  20  per  cent.,  was  recommended.  * 


CHINA 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  AGRICUI^TURAI,  AND  INDUSTRIAI,  BANKS.  —  Chung-Fu 
Kung  Poo  (Of&dal  Journal)  iko.  1231,  12  October  191 5. 

The  law  as  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  is  dated  8  October 
1915  and  became  active  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month. 

This  law  defines  these  banks  as  limited  liability  stock  companies  aim- 
ing at  providing  the  credit  necessary  to  agricultural  and  industrial  enter- 
prises. The  minimum  sum  of  the  capital  shares  is  fixed  at  100,000  ^oian  (i) 
and  the  minimum  value  of  an  individual  share  at  10  yuan. 

Even  if  the  fixed  capital  of  the  agricultural^  and  industrial  banks  has 
not  been  entirely  covered  they  must  be  inspected,  as  soon  as  at  least  half  of 
it  has  been  paid  up,  by  the  competent  authorities,  who  will  make  certain 
that  the  founders  and  shareholders  are  really  honest  persons  disposing 
of  sufficient  capital  and  capable  of  belonging  to  a  company.  The  same 
authorities  will  take  note  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  already  paid  up, 
and  the  application  for  foundation  will  then  be  transmitted  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finances  which  may  or  may  not  give  authority  for  the  bank 
to  become  active. 

Bach  agricultural  and  industrial  bank  will  have  the  territory  of  a 
hsien  as  its  sphere  of  action.  There  may  be  only  one  bank  in  each  such 
territory.  If  however  there  are  special  local  conditions  the  competent 
authorities  may  send  to  the  Ministry  of  Finances  a  request  for  the  division 

(1)  I  yuan  is  a  piece  of  fine  silver  weighing  414.  51282  grains  (troy). 
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of  a  hsien  into  two  territories  at  most,  or  for  the  union  of  two  hsi^  into  a 
single  banking  territory. 

The  shareholders  of  these  banks  must  be  recruited  in  the  first  place 
among  the  persons  bom  in  their  respective  hsien,  living  in  them  or  posses- 
sing property  in  them.  If  the  number  of  shareholders  of  this  descrip- 
tion be  insufficient  others  may  be  recruited  outside  the  bank's  territorial 
sphere  until  the  fixed  number  has  been  reached.  Corporations  within  a 
bank's  territory  may  become  shareholders  in  it.  The  share  certificates 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  are  all  nominative  and  their  sale 
to  persons  who  are  not  Chinese  citizens  is  forbidden. 

The  following  classes  of  operations  may  be  effected  by  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  banks :  i)  mortgage  loans  repayable  by  instalments  graduated 
over  a  period  of  five  years ;  2)  mortgage  loans  repayable  at  a  fixed  date, 
namely  at  the  expiry  of  a  term  of  three  years ;  3)  loans  on  pledged  and 
imperishable  agricultural  products,  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  by 
instalments  graduated  over  a  year ;  4)  loans  on  the  pledged  products  of 
fishing  when  the  borrower  has  an  exclusive  fishing  right,  to  be  repaid  in  a 
year  or  by  instalments  graduated  over  a  year  —  a  supplementary  pledge  of 
public  securities  or  an  additional  mortgage  may  be  exacted  by  the  bank  as 
a  guarantee  of  these  loans  ;  5)  loans  on  pledged  titles  to  provincial  or  cen- 
tral government  loans  or  on  shares  in  commercial  companies,  repayable 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  by  instalments  graduated  over  a  year ;  6)  loans 
repayable  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  not  guaranteed  by  a  mortgage, 
being  granted  to  groups  of  at  least  ten  agriculturists  or  industrial  workers 
who  are  completely  solvent:  7)  loans  not  guaranteed  by  a  mortgage, 
granted  with  the  authority  of  the  competent  local  official  to  local  corpo- 
rations in  enjoyment  of  certain  and  easily  realized  profits. 

These  loans  may  be  granted  only  for  the  following  objects  : 

i)  the  improvement  of  unctdtivated  lands  and  crops  in  general; 
2)  irrigation  and  reafforestation  ;  3)  purchase  of  seeds  and  manures  and  all 
kinds  of  primary  materials  used  in  agriculture  and  industry ;  4)  storage  of 
and  traffic  In  agricultural  and  industrial  products ;  5)  purchase  and  repair 
of  machines,  implements' and  live  stock  useful  to  agriculture  and  industry  ; 
6)  construction  and  repair  of  buildings  for  agricultural  and  industrial  pur- 
poses ;  7)  purchase  of  live  stock  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  breed- 
ing ;  8)  purchase  of  silkworm  eggs,  young  fish  and  instruments  of  all  kinds 
for  the  development  of  sericulture  and  pisciculture ;  9)  all  works  aiming 
at  the  development  of  agriculture  and  industry. 

If  the  real  estate  to  which  these  provisions  refer  be  not  already  re* 
gistered  and  insured  the  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  cannot  accept 
mortgages  of  it  as  security  for  loans.  The  amount  of  a  loan  made  by  the 
baok  must  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property, 
the  value  as  estimated  by  the  lending  bank  being  taken  as  basis. 

Only  first  mortgages  are  accepted  as.  security  and  mortgaged  real 
estate  must  be  productive.  If  the  value  of  mortgaged  property  diminish 
after  it  has  been  estimated  the  bank  may  require  a  supplementary  esti- 
mate, and  may,  if  the  borrower  do  not  fulfil  such  requirement,  proceed 
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to  liquidate  the  debt  at  a  fixed  date,  or  immediately  exact  full  repayment 
of  the  loan  even  if  the  term  for  which  it  was  made  have  not  expired.  The 
bank  may  similarly  exact  repayment  at  a  date  fixed  by  itself  if  the  bor- 
rower do  not  assign  the  loan  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  made,  or  if 
circumstances  have  caused  a  modification  of  its  employment. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  may  apply  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finances  for  authority  to  issue  bonds;  The  total  sum  of  their  issues 
may  not  exceed  the  total  sum  of  their  loans  nor  be  more  than  twice  the  sum 
of  their  paid-up  capital.  Bonds  are  normally  payable  to  bearer  but  may 
be  nominative,  and  the  minimum  value  of  one  is  fixed  at  five  yuSn.  They 
bear  interest  and  may  be  repaid  with  an  additional  premium.  The 
amount  of  the  bonds  repaid  each  year  must  not  be  less  than  the  total  sum 
of  the  loans  repaid  to  the  bank  in  the  same  year. 

In  drawing  up  their  annual  balance-sheet  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial banks  must  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the  net  profits  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  not  less  than  a  tenth  of  such  amount,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
reserve  fund  with  which  to  cover  eventual  losses  and  ensure  an  average 
dividend  on  shares.  The  reserve  fund  may  not  be  used  without  the  pre- 
limixiary  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Finances,  applications  to  draw  on 
it  backed  by  a  statement  of  reasons  being  transmitted  to  this  ministry 
by  the  medium  of  the  competent  authorities. 

These  banks  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finances 
and  the  authorities  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  find  themselves.  The 
local  representative  of  the  central  government  in  the  various  provinces 
may  also  make  enquiries  as  to  their  situation. 

The  authorities  exercising  control  may  order  an  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial bank  to  present  a  written  report  on  the  situation  of  its  affairs. 
They  may  also  verify  the  information  in  the  bank's  books  or  any  other 
document  as  to  the  sums  and  the  bonds  which  the  bank  has  in  hand. 
Subsequently  they  must  draw  up  a  confidential  report  to  the  competent 
autorities  which  these  will  transmit  to  the  Ministry  of  Finances.  The 
controlling  authorities  may  attend  meetings  and  express  opinions  at  them, 
without  however  having  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Ministry  of  Finances  or  the  competent  authorities  may,  when 
they  think  necessary,  limit  the  concession  of  loans  as  well  as  any  other 
business  undertaken  by  the  agricultural  and  industrial  banks. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  fix  the  maximum  rate  of  in- 
terest on  their  operations. 
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Part  IV:  Agricultural  Economy  in  General 


BRITISH  INDIA. 


LAND  TENURES  IN  THE  PANJAB  IN  THEIR  ORIGINAL 
FORM  AND  AS  AFFECTED  BY  BRITISH  RULE. 

by  J.  M.  DouiE. 


There  is  no  more  interesting  subject  of  historical  investigation  than 
the  effect  which  two  civilizations,  brought  by  drcumstances  into  intimate 
relations,  have  one  on  the  other.  This  is  so  even  when  both  belong  to 
the  same  family  of  nations,  and  what  occurs  is  a  peaceful  penetration  of 
ideas  and  an  exchange  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  enquiry.  But  when  one 
nation  has  imposed  its  rule  on  races  covering  vast  expanses  of  the  world's 
surface  and  the  most  various  degrees  of  culture  the  investigation  becomes 
still  more  absorbing.  This  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Empire  2000  years  ago,  and  has  happened  as  regards  the  'British  Indian 
Empire  in  the  past  150  years.  In  the  case  of  both  Empires  the  rulers 
looked  with  the  most  tolerant  eye  on  the  native  institutions  of  their  sub- 
jects, but  inevitably  they  exercised  upon  them,  often  unconsciously  or 
even  against  their  will,  a  profound  influence. 

No  race  is  fit  to  control  the  destinies  of  an  alien  people  vmless  it  itself 
possesses  a  political  instinct  leading  it  to  abstain  from  intermeddling  as 
a  Government  with  the  religious  and  social  life  of  its  subjects.  On  the 
whole  the  British  in  India  suceeded  in  avoiding  aU  direct  interference  in 
such  matters.  Even  widow-burning  was  only  forbidden  after  long  delay 
and  hesitation.  In  conquered  territory  the  English  planted  their  can- 
tonments, and  sooner  or  later  their  own  law-courts,  and  promulgated  their 
own  criminal  code.  But  as  regards  civil  law  they  maintained  the  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  codes  to  govern  the  most  intimate  and  important  re- 
lations of  life,  supplementing  them  in  matters  such  as  business  contracts 
by  maxims  drawn  from  English  law.  In  the  Panjab  jwlitic  compliance 
and  disregard  for  uniformity  were  pushed  still  further.  Finding  that 
domestic  relations  and  the  tenure  of  land  were  governed  by  village  customs, 
probably  older  than,  and  certainly  inconsistent  with,  the  legal  dicta  of 
Hindu  Brahmans  and  Muhammadan  Kazis,  they  accepted  the  former  as 
it  stood,  and  in  time  took  steps  to  have  it  accurately  recorded.     The 
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curious  result  has  been  that  they  have  acquiesced  in  a  system  whereby 
one  rule  of  inheritance  may  be  applied  in  one  village  and  another  next  door. 

The  settlement  officers  put  in  charge  of  the  assessment  of  the  land 
revenue  of  the  diflFerent  districts  were  given  the  still  more  important  task 
of  deciding  and  recording  the  title  under  which  every  field  in  the  country 
was  held  and  tilled.  Their  business  was  to  register  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  individuals  and  communities  as  they  actually  existed. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  every  care  had  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
framework  of  land  tenure  as  it  stood.  The  foundation  on  which  that 
had  always  rested  was  that  the  holding  is  the  property  of  the  family,  and 
not  of  the  individual.  That  fact  is  written  large  in  the  early  records  of 
rights,  where  the  undivided  family  holding  is  very  prominent.  Settle- 
ment officers  also  fully  recognized  the  communal  framework  of  village 
Kfe ;  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  they  assumed  its  existence  even  in  parts  of  the 
Panjab,  where  it  had  no  reality.  But  the  rapid  material  development 
following  on  the  enforcement  of  order  and  the  fixing  of  a  reasonable  land 
revenue  demand  for  a  term  of  years,  combined  with  the  influence  of  Wes- 
tern ideas  in  the  sphere  of  political  economy  and  the  practical  workmg 
of  English  courts  of  law,  shook  and  nearly  destroyed  the  land  system. 
A  communal  village  organization  and  a  land  tenure  which  had  withstood 
the  political  storms  of  centuries  threatened  to  succumb  to  "  the  cancers 
of  a  long  peace  ". 

Ownership  of  land  in  the  English  sense  does  not  exist,  and  never  did 
exist,  in  the  Panjab.  The  powers  of  the  actual  holder  are  limited  by  the 
title  of  the  State  to  a  share  of  the  produce  ^and  by  the  right  of  the  family 
to  restrain  him  from  any  action  which  would  without  necessity  involve 
the  loss  of  its  patrimony.  Subject  to  these  restrictions  he  has  full  powers 
of  management  and  disposes  of  the  produce  at  his  pleasure.  Before  British 
rule  the  Raja  or  Chief  often  realized  the  "  ruler's  share  "  in  kind,  and  what 
was  left  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  usually  a  bare  subsistence.  An  old 
family,  which  had  a  claim  to  ownership  but  did  not  actually  cultivate  or 
arrange  for  cultivation,  might  be  allowed  a  petty  share  of  the  harvest, 
say  Vio***'  '^Wle  the  ruler  took  Vi^h,  V3r<l'  ^^  Vi-  Over  the  waste  the 
State  asserted  extensive  rights,  and,  even  when  it  was  included  in  vills^e 
boundaries,  did  not  hesitate  to  plant  on  it  new  settlers,  on  the  plea  that 
t  was  more  than  the  old  village  required  for  pasturage.  The  predecessors 
of  British  rulers  did  not  trouble  their  heads  with  theory,  being  occupied 
with  the  practical  problem  of  filling  their  coffers.  But  the  easiest  way  to 
define  the  relations  between  native  rulers  and  landholders  in  the  Panjah 
is  to  look  on  the  State  as  superior  landlord,  and  the  actual*  holders  as  en- 
titled to  keep  the  land  they  tilled  and  graze  their  cattle  in  the  surrounding 
waste,  so  long  as  they  paid  the  customary  rent  to  the  Government.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  landholder  had  a 
right  of  alienation.  Sales  did  occur,  but  generally  speaking  the  demand  of 
the  State  left  nothing  of  value  to  transfer.  Rent  only  emerged  when  the 
British  Government  reduced  the  share  in  kind  into  a  cash  payment  fixed  for 
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a  term  of  years,  and  in  the  interval  left  to  the  landholder  the  full  benefit 
of  any  extensions  of  cultivation  or  improvements  which  he  might  effect. 

The  limitations  which  the  near  agnates  of  a  landholder  could  impose 
on  his  freedom  of  action  are  equally  clear.  From  the  first  a  statement  of 
village  customs  was  included  in  the  record  of  rights  of  every  estate,  and  these 
documents  furnish  valuable  evidence  of  the  restricted  nature  of  the  tenure. 
It  became  still  clearer  when  some  twenty-five  years  after  annexation  set- 
tlement ofl&cers  were  ordered  to  draw  up  statements  of  tribal  customs  in 
every  district  in  which  a  revision  of  the  land  revenue  assessment  was  under- 
taken. Of  course  custom  varied,  but  the  typical  case  was  shown  to  be  that 
inheritance  was  confined  to  sons  and,  failing  sons,  to  male  agnates,  to  the 
exclusion  of  daughters  and  their  offspring,  because  by  marriage  the  daugh- 
ter passes  into  another  family.  The  landholder  had  no  power  to  interfere 
by  gift  or  will  with  the  rule  of  descent,  or  even  to  give  one  son  a  larger 
share  than  another.  The  sonless  man  could  not  rob  his  near  agnates  by 
adopting  an  heir.    If  he  adopted  at  all,  he  was  bound  to  choose  one  of  them. 

The  early  records  of  village  custom  were  drawn  up  when  sales  and 
mortgages  were  still  very  rare.  A  usual  entry  is  —  "  Hitherto  there  have 
been  no  sales  or  mortgages  in  this  village.  But,  if  at  any  future  time  a 
proprietor  should  wish  to  sell  or  mortgage  in  order  to  pay  the  Government 
revenue  or  provide  for  his  own  necessities,  he  must  first  offer  it  to  his  near 
agnates  ".  This  right  of  pre-emption  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  intru- 
sion of  strangers  into  the  village  community  was  recognised  in  the  ear- 
liest Panjab  Code  of  Law.  Curiously  enough  the  later  tribal  records  do 
not  deal  directly  with  the  all  important  question  of  the  power  of  transfer 
by  sale  or  mortgage.  By  the  time  they  were  made  the  increased  value, 
of  land  had  made  it  an  object  of  desire  to  outsiders,  and  the  action  of  the 
courts  had  largely  invalidated  the  customary   restrictions  on  alienation. 

The  first  settlement  officers  in  the  eastern  and  central  districts  found 
groups  of  landholders  organized  in  village  conmiunities.  They  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  type  from  experience  gained  in  an  adjoining  province,  and 
this  saved  them  from  making  mistakes.  In  a  small  village  all  the  land- 
holders would  be  found  to  be  of  one  tribe  and  to  claim  descent  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  in  a  large  one  groups  of  the  same  or  of  different  tribes  occu- 
pied separate  wards.  The  shares  of  the  different  wards,  and  of  individual 
landholders  within  the  wards,  at  least  in  the  common  waste,  were  usually 
based  on  relationship  real  or  assumed.  Bach  ward  might  hold  its  share 
of  the  cultivated  land  in  a  single  block  or  in  several  parcels.  The  indivi- 
dual landholder  as  a  rule  had  scattered  fields  so  as  to  give  him  a  share 
of  the  manured  land  near  the  village  site  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil 
in  the  outlying  area.  A  great  feature  was  the  waste  held  in  definite  shares, 
but  of  which  the  enjoyment  was  common.  There  sems  to  have  been  no 
limitation  of  user.  Every  man  put  in  as  many  cattle  as  he  chose,  and, 
if  he  had  the  means,  broke  up  suitable  patches  of  land.  The  tiller  of  com- 
mon land  acquired  no  title.  He  merely  had  a  right  to  retain  on  partition 
so  much  as  was  not  in  excess  of  his  share.  British  revenue  law  has  emphasi- 
zed the  joint  responsibility  of  members  of  the  village  community  for  pay- 
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ment  of  the  land  revenue,  but  its  enforcement  in  actual  practice  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

lyiving  with  the  group  of  landholders  were  artizans  and  menials  fol- 
lowing hereditary  occupations  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Their 
services  were  defined,  and  were  paid  for  by  a  definite  share  of  the  produce 
at  harvest  time.  All,  landholders  and  dependents,  had  their  houses  crowd- 
ed together  on  a  common  site,  the  impure  leather  workers  and  scavengers 
being  settled  on  the  outskirts  or  in  separate  sites  dose  to  the  main  village. 
Lastly  there  was  a  common  fund  for  village  expenses,  and  disputes  within 
the  brotherhood  were  settled  by  a  village  council. 

In  the  hill  country  in  the  north  of  the  Panjab  the  conditions  were 
wholly  different.  The  Rajas  were .  universal  landlords  in  a  far  sronger 
sense  than  in  the  plains.  Each  holder  held  his  parcel  of  land  in  virtue 
of  a  deed  of  grant  given  by  the  ruler  to  himself  or  to  his  ancestor.  He 
built  his  house  on  his  own  allotment,  and  the  individuals  in  possession 
of  contiguous  holdings  were  not  necessarily  tmited  by  any  real  or  pretended 
bond  of  relationship.  It  was  impossible  that  groups  of  holdings  scattered 
over  the  hills  should  form  village  communities.  The  holding  was  itself 
the  true  revenue  unit,  and  the  man  who  held  it  had  an  equitable  title  to 
remain  undisturbed  so  long  as  he  tilled  the  land  and  paid  the  rent.  The 
cultivators  had  a  right  of  user  in  the  waste,  but  the  title  of  the  State  to  do 
what  it  pleased  with  it  was  clearer  and  stronger  than  in  the  eastern  plains, 
where  the  ruler  might  well  hesitate  to  interfere  with  powerful  villages. 
In  Kangra,  the  most  important  hill  distrdt  in  the  Panjab,  the  first  settle- 
ment officer  tried  to  squeeze  the  tenures  into  a  pattern  which  he  knew. 
He  transformed  into  estates  the  large  groups  of  scattered  holdings  which 
the  Rajas  had  formed  for  revenue  purposes.  In  this  way  he  subjected  the 
landholders  to  a  purely  artifidal  bond  of  joint  responsibility  for  the  pay- 
ment of  land  revenue.  What  was  more  serious  he  allotted  to  these  unreal 
village  commtmities  large  areas  of  waste,  much  of  it  forest  land,  as  common 
property.  The  result  has  been  that  the  State  has  been  greatly  hampered 
in  its  efforts  to  preserve  forest  growth  for  the  good  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation and  of  the  community  at  laige. 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  than  that  which  exists  between 
the  green  hill  country  of  Ksmgra  in  the  north  east  of  the  Panjab  and  its 
arid  south  western  plains.  Curiously  enough  extreme  dissimilarity  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  produced  very  considerable  resemblances  in  land  te- 
nure. The  rainfall  in  the  South  West  is  so  scanty  that  outside  the  strips 
of  land  dose  to  the  great  rivers  cultivation  depends  wholly  on  artificial 
irrigation.  To  supply  this  became  the  best  foimdation  of  a  permanent 
titie,  and  it  was  recognized  that  this  had  been  acquired  in  one  form  or  ano- 
ther by  the  well  sinker  over  the  land  redaimed  through  its  means  from  the 
vast  surrounding  waste.  The  latter  was  used  as  a  grazing  ground  for  sheep 
and  a  browsing  area  for  goats  and  camds.  Certain  tribes  or  leading  fami- 
lies which  from  time  immemorial  had  pastured  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
the  waste  daimed  rights  over  it  like  those  which  the  Rajas  asserted  over  the 
hill  forests.    Similar  rights  were  claimed  by  the  descendants  of  holy  men 
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to  whom  rulers  or  people  of  influence  had  made  grants,  and  by  farmers  of 
the  land  revenue,  who  by  a  familiar  process  had  developed  out  of  a  fiscal 
privil^e  a  proprietory  title.  Sometimes  groups  of  men  of  a  grazing  tribe 
or  the  members  of  an  important  family  sank  a  number  of  wells,  partly  to 
water  their  cattle  and  partly  to  grow  ^  little  food,  in  a  single  locsdity,  and 
bmlt  their  houses  on  a  common  site:  But  often  the  well  sinker  had  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  some  overlord,  generally  the  head  or  heads  of  one  of  the 
old  tribes  or  families,  and  pay  a  small  quit  rent  in  the  form  of  a  fraction 
of  the  produce  as  a  perpetual  acknowledgement  of  seignorial  rights.  When 
the  Sikhs  took  over  the  country  the  administration  of  a  large  part  of  it 
was  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  a  very  shrewd  and  capable  governor, 
intent  on  increasing  his  revenue  by  promoting  tillage.  When  he  felt  dis- 
posed he  took  over  the  right  of  allotting  land  for  cultivation,  but  he  wisely 
recc^nized  the  rights  of  the  old  families  to  seignorial  dues.  The  sinkers 
of  wells  in  favoured  spots  scattered  about  the  huge  waste  had  often  no 
bond  of  relationship  or  even  of  common  interest.  Bach  lived  with  his 
dependents  and  labourers  on  his  own  well,  near  which  were  grouped  a 
few  huts  and  cattle  pens.  The  proper  way  of  deaUng  with  tenures  of  this 
sort  would  have  been  to  treat  the  well  as  the  revenue  unit,  and  allot  to  it 
a  reasonable  area,  say  from  50  to  100  acres,  and  to  make  the  well  owner 
responsible  to  the  State  for  land  revenue  and  to  the  superior  landowner 
for  a  small  seignorial  fee.  The  waste  should  have  been  recorded  as  the 
property  of  the  State  subject  to  rights  of  user  for  grazing  and  browsing, 
so  long  as  it  was  not  broken  up,  by  the  old  tribes  of  nomad  graziers  and  the 
well  owners.  What  was  actually  done  was  to  form  groups  of  wells  into  pure- 
ly artificial  estates,  to  attach  to  them  large  areas  of  waste,  and  make  the 
owners  jointly  responsible  for  payment  of  the  land  revenue^  The  incongruity 
of  this  procedure  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  but  the  attraction  of  a  sealed 
pattern  was  too  strong  to  resist.  Tfie  waste  was  so  vast  that  the  absurdity  of 
handing  it  all  over  as  personal  property  to  scattered  well  owners  and  a  sparse 
population  of  nomad  graziers  was  fortunately  perceived.  Needlessly  large 
areas  were  however  enclosed  in  village  boundaries,  and  lay  uncultivated 
till  many  years  later  the  State  at  great  expense  brought  canal  water  to 
these  thirsty  lands.  The  tracts  where  State  ownership  was  reserved  are 
some  of  them  now  the  sites  of  prosperous  canal  colonies,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  settlers  drawn  largely  from  congested  districts  in  the  Central 
Panjab.  The  vast  area  of  sandy  waste  between  the  Jhelam  and  the 
Indus  was  handed  over  entirely  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  fami- 
lies. Accordingly  when  some  years  ago  there  was  a  question  of  excavating 
a  great  canal  from  the  Indus,  it  was  thought  necessary,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  to  induce  the  descendants  of  these  people  to  surrender  their  rights 
in  part  of  what  without  water  was  practically  worthless  in  return  for  the 
promise  of  irrigation  in  the  part  they  retained.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  the  superior  proprietory  title,  entit- 
ling the  holder  to  receive  a  seignorial  fee,  depended  sometimes  on  the 
idiosyncrades  of  individual  settlement  officers.    The  tenure  has  also  been 
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extinguished  in  a  number  of  cases  by  the  inferior  owner  buying  out  the 
superior  owner's  right,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  has  often  been  small. 

The  juxtaposition  of  dominant  families  and  of  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  inferior  tribes,  which  is  common  in  the  South  Western  Panjab, 
is  equally  a  feature  of  the  North  .Western  districts.  But  there  religious 
dislike  and  political  expediency  had*  led  the  Sikh  Governors,  whom  we  dis- 
placed, to  do  their  utmost  to  depress  the  great  Muhammadan  families  and 
tribes,  which  in  some  cases  had  actually  ruled  over  large  tracts.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  old  tenures,  except  in  the  wilder  AVestem  tract,  where 
the  Sikhs  had  to  be  content  with  a  more  or  less  nominal  sovereignty,  had 
to  a  large  extent  been  obliterated.  The  British  officers  charged  with  the 
making  of  the  registers  of  titles  in  land  were  faced  by  contending  daims, 
the  actual  cultivators  seeking  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  and  the  old  fami> 
lies  clamouring  for  the  revival  of  rights  wrested  from  them  by  the  oppres- 
sbn  of  the  Sikhs.  The  original  villages  of  the  leading  dans  often  covered 
very  large  areas,  and  cultivators  had  been  located  inoutiying  hamlets,  whose 
occupants  now  daimed  to  be  treated  as  entirely  independent  communi- 
ties. Tenants  in  the  parent  villages  alleged  that  they  also  possessed  full 
ownership,  because  in  the  Sikh  times  the  old  landolders  had  recdved  no 
sort  of  recognition  of  proprietorship.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  officers 
for  some  years  after  annexation  viewed  the  daims  of  old  families  with 
scant  S3rmpathy.  Fortunately  the  settiements  of  a  large  part  of  the  North 
Western  Panjab  were  not  completed  tiU  after  the  Mutiny.  The  shock 
of  that  convulsion  again  turned  men's  thoughts  to  the  dangers  besetting 
a  sodety  in  which  everyone  is  on  a  dead  levd  of  medriocrity,  and  after 
1857  there  was  a  disposition  to  concede  something  to  the  descendants  of 
men  who  had  been  stripped  of  their  rank  and  privil^es  by  the  Sikhs, 
while  maintaining  to  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  most  of  the  advan- 
tages of  which  we  found  them  in  actual^ssession.  In  no  part  of  the  pro- 
vince was  the  influence  of  settiement  officers  in  moulding,  and  even  creat- 
ing, land  tenures  more  strongly  marked.  They  had  in  fact  to  sedc  a  fair 
compromise,  and  were  not  unsucessful  in  finding  one.  Three  dassesof 
right  holders  emerged,  the  superior  owner,  the  ordinary  owner,  and  the 
limited  owner.  The  last  and  lowest  dass  were  recognized  as  owners  of  the 
lands  they  tilled,  but  they  had  no  share  in  the  village  waste.  Some  of 
them  were  not  even  full  owners  of  their  own  holdings,  but  paid  a  proprie- 
tory fee  to  the  ordinary  owners,  who  were  regarded  as  the  real  village 
community.  The  latter  class  had  rights  in  the  waste.  But  where  our 
officers  held  that  the  existence  of  a  superior  proprietor  was  proved,  the 
ordinary  owner  had  to  pay  him,  harvest  by  harvest,  a  seignorial  fee.  In 
the  west  the  old  families  had,  as  already  remarked,  becii  able  to  maintain 
their  position  fairly  weU  even  under  the  Sikhs,  and  there  we  still  find  large 
properties  consisting  of  several,  or  even  many,  villages  owned  by  a  single 
person  or  by  a  small  group  of  near  relatives.  Here  too  some  of  the  superior 
owners,  as  in  parts  of  the  southwest,  besides  receiving  seignorial  dues  are 
recorded  as  owners  of  the  waste.  The  village  community  in  the  tnie  sense 
of  the  term  hardly  existed  in  large  parts  of  the  North  West  Panjab^ 
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Qae  of  the  oldest  forms  of  land  tenure  in  the  world,  the  periodi<»l  te- 
distribution  of  village  or  tribal  land,  survived  till  comparativdy  recent  times^ 
and  possibly  still  has  left  its  traces,  among  the  Pathan  tribes  on  the  North 
West  Frontier  of  British  India,  and  is  widely  prevalent  among  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  which,  though  lying  beyond  the  administrative  border 
line,  are  subject  to  the  political  control  of  the  Chief  Conunissioner  of  the 
North  West  Frontier  Province.  It  is  a  more  curious  fact  that  it  still  exists 
among  a  few  village  communities  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  Pan  jab. 
A  Pathan  tribe  usually  acquired  its  possessions  by  the  sword.  Having 
done  so,  it  proceeded  to  partition  the  conquered  lands.  Each  subdivision 
of  the  tribe  took  its  own  block,  and  each  clansman  in  the  subdivision  took 
his  share  in  one  or  several  parcels,  as  soil  conditions  dictated.  Sometimes 
a  share  was  allotted  for  each  woman  and  child.  The  subdivision  built  a 
big  village  in  its  block  and  called  it  after  its  own  name.  Beside^the  clans-  - 
men  the  village  population  included  religious  men,  and  village  servants  * 
and  artizans,  who  held  land  free  of  charge  in  return  for  services  in  peace 
and  war.  Another  class  of  dependents  of  superior  rank  was  located  in 
hamlets  on  the  outskirts  of  the  block.  They  were  known  by  the  pictur- 
esque names  of  "  loin-girders  "  and  **  dwellers  in  the  shade  ",  paid  no  rent, 
and  in  time  of  peace  rendered  no  service.  But  when  their  Pathan 
overlords,  in  whose  shade  they  sat,  were  raided  or  marched  out  to  raid 
others,  they  were  bound  to  join  in  the  fray.  To  secure  a  continuance  of 
the  original  equality  of  division,  it  was  the  rule  that  the  land  should  be  re- 
distributed at  shorter  or  longer  intervals.  In  Peshawar  the  custom  lasted 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  and  even  involved  the  transfer 
of  whole  villages.  "  Shifting  severalty  "  is  likely  to  disappear  when  a 
civilized  Govemement  fixes  for  a  term  of  years  the  State's  rent  for  each 
holding,  and  when  the  order  it  establishes  encourages  the  extension  of  cul- 
tivation and  the  assertion  of  individual  rights.  But  among  the  indepen- 
dent Pathan  tribes  it  will  probably  long  survive,  and  be  a  source  of  trouble 
and  bloodshed.  In  1901  heavy  fighting  went  on  in  Upper  Swat  across  the 
Peshawar  border,  because  after  one  subdivision, had  held  an  important 
village  for  twenty-five  years,  the  others  thought  it  was  their  turn.  Among 
Pathan  tribes  religious  men  and  chiefs  Were  often  given  special  grants  of 
land  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  when  once  subdivision 
broke  down,  Pathan  tenures  would  take  on  themselves  forms  very  like 
those  familiar  elsewhere,  and  that  is  what  has  actually  to  a  large  extent 
happened. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  registrar  of  titles  in  land  to  record  facts  as  he 
finds  them.  But  in  the  special  circumstances  whidi  attended  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Panjab  by  the  British,  it  was  justifiable  to  go  further  and  to 
revive  titles  in  abeyance,  which  had  been  recently  destroyed  by  the  oppres- 
sive acts  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  It  is  questionable  whether  this 
might  not  equitably  have  been  done  more  freely.  But  on  the  whole  the 
settlement  officers  did  their  work  well.  They  cannot  be  chaiged  with 
subverting  the  ccmimunal  character  of  the  land  tenure ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  tendency  was  to  impose  a  communal  village  organization  where  it  did  ^ 
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not  exist,  and  in  fact  could  have  no  real  existence.  The  threat  to  the  in- 
t^;rity  of  the  indigenous  land  tenures  came  not  from  any  action  on  their 
part  but  from  economic  and  legal  causes. 

The  early  administrators  of  the  Panjab  had  sufficient  statemanship 
to  see  how  essential  it  was  that  a  foreign  government  should  maintain  the 
framework  of  society  which  it  found  in  being.  But  they  could  not  but 
be  affected  by  the  exaggerated  individualism  which  marked  the  economic 
theories  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  by  the  notion  that 
agricultural  advance  depended  on  the  attraction  of  fresh  capital  to  the  bu- 
siness of  tillage.  Accordingly  we  find  a  very  distinguished  officer,  who  be- 
came the  second  Ueutenant  Governor  of  the  province,  apologizing  for  the 
giving  of  legal  force  to  a  village  custom  of  pre-emption,  which  was  designed 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  strangeis  into  the  communal  landholding  com- 
munity. Still  stranger  is  it  to  read  in  an  early  manual  for  the  guidance 
of  officials  that  the  author  contemplated  without  regret  "a  gradual  process" 
by  which  the  existing  village  communities  might  "  melt  away  and  give 
place  to  a  more  modem  and  perhaps  more  politically  nice  distribution  of 
property  ". 

For  the  next  twenty  years  everything  tended  to  break  up  the  old  or- 
der. The  mere  advent  of  a  strong  Government  affording  equal  protection 
and  equal  justice  to  all  made  the  individual  landholder  less  dependent 
on  the  support  of  his  agnates  and  of  the  village  community.  The  multi- 
plication of  courts  of  law  and  of  an  inferior  type  of  lawyer  among  a  people 
naturally  quarrelsome  and  litigious  inevitably  sapped  the  influence 
of  the  village  councils,  which  for  pratical  purposes  gradually  faded  out  of 
existence.  A  cash  assessment  distributed  for  a  long  term  of  years  over 
holdings  created  a  state  of  things  in  which  communal  responsibility  for  the 
revenue  demand  was  rarely  intruded  on  the  attention  of  the  individual 
landholder.  The  moderation  of  the  State's  revenue  or  rent,  and  the  se- 
curity of  title  given  by  an  authoritative  record,  meant  for  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor a  great  inflation  of  credit.  His  old  plan  of  limited  borrowing  on  the 
pledge  of  crops,  cattle,  or  jewellery,  was  replaced  by  extravagant  borrow- 
ing on  the  security  of  the  land.  Sales  and  mortagages  to  moneylenders 
became  a  common  and  increasing  feature  of  village  life,  and  the  right  of  the 
next  heirs  to  object  fell  practically  into  abeyance.  The  official  attitude 
for  some  time  was  apathetic.  Shortsightedness  masquerading  as  common 
sense  was  not  alarmed,  and  talked  of  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  soil. 
Even  among  those  who  viewed  the  growing  disappropriation  of  the  pea- 
santry with  misgivings,  there  was  a  disposition  to  regard  the  process  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  economic  laws,  and  to  hope  that  it  would  not  go  too 
far.  But,  as  each  quinquennium  showed  that  the  hope  was  vain,  opinion 
changed.  The  social  and  political  evils  of  a  landless  peasantry  came  to 
be  recognized.  The  belief  that  the  maxims  of  western  political  economists, 
as  laid  down  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  could  be  applied  to  every  country 
and  stage  of  society  was  shaken.  Experience  showed  that  the  capitalist 
landholder  in  India  was  as  a  rule  notliing  but  a  rent-receiver.  The  inter- 
est in  primitive  institutions  aroused  by  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Summer 
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Maine  and  others  was  stimulated  among  English  officials  by  the  abmidant 
evidence  of  their  survival  in  India,  and  it  became  clear  that  ownership 
in  the  English  sense,  involving  as  it  does  free  power  of  disposition,  wa's 
wholly  alien  to  the  ideas  of  the  Panjab  peasant.  This  truth  became  appa- 
rent to  the  Chief  Court  of  the  province,  and  from  1887  onwards  it  formed 
the  foundation  of  a  series  of  decisions  on  sales  and  mortgages  by  sonless 
proprietors,  adoption,  gifts,  and  pre-emption.  It  was  well  that  the  courts 
should  at  last  have  put  themselves  in  line  with  facts.  But  by  the  time  they 
did  so  the  process  of  disintegration  had  gone  too  far  to  be  cured  by  correct 
expositions  of  village  custom,  and  it  had  become  increasingly  evident  that 
the  evil  must  be  cured,  if  cured  at  all,  by  legislation. 

The  remedy  adopted  after  long  discussion  is  embodied  in  the  Panjab 
Land  Alienation  Act  of  1900,  which  imposed  very  drastic  restraints  on  land 
transfers.  If  gave  the  State  power  to  declare  by  notification  what  tribes 
in  each  district  were  "  agricultural  ".  It  forbade  any  member  of  an  agri- 
cultural tribe  to  sell  land  to  a  non-agriculturist  without  the  sanction  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  district,  the  intention  being  that  sanction  should 
only  be  given  in  exceptional  circumstances.  The  usual  form  of  Panjab 
mortgage,  by  which  the  mortgagee  took  the  landlord's  share  of  the  pro- 
duce instead  of  interest,  and  assumed  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
landowner  till  the  principal  was  repaid,  was  made  illegal  in  the  case  of  land 
mortgaged  by  a  member  of  an  agricultural  tribe  to  a  non-agriculturist. 
Other  forms  existed  which  were  still  more  burdensome  to  the  mortgager. 
These  also  disappeared.  Certain  statutory  forms  were  substituted,  the 
only  one  of  any  practical  importance  being  a  mortgage  for  a  limited 
period  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  all  the  rights  of  the  mortgager  being 
suspended,  and  the  rents  and  profits  enjoyed  by  the  mortgage  being  taken 
as  extinguishing  by  the  end  of  the  term  his  claim  for  both  principal  and 
interest.  Sales  of  agricultural  land  in  execution  of  decree,  which  had  always 
been  subject  to  severe  restrictions  in  the  Panjab,  were  absolutely  for- 
bidden as  regarded  land  owned  by  members  of  agricultural  tribes.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  under  the  Civil  Procedure  Code  the  following  kinds 
of  property  belonging  to  an  agrictilturist  are  exempt  from  attachment 

(a)  implements  of  husbandry, 

(b)  the  cattle  and  seed  grain  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  livelihood, 

(c)  the  house  and  other  buildings  which  he  owns  or  occupies. 

F9r  the  present  the  Government  has  with  rare  exceptions  treated 
all  scheduled  agricultural  tribes  in  a  district  as  a  single  group,  and  has 
permitted  a  man  of  one  such  tribe  to  sell  or  mortgage  without  restraint  to 
a  man  of  another.  But  it  holds  in  reserve  the  power  to  treat  each  tribe 
as  a  group  by  itself  and  still  further  to  limit  freedom  of  transfer.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  may  in  some  cases  become  necessary,  e.  g.  if  one 
agricultural  tribe  should  develop  to  a  serious  extent  landgrabbing 
tendencies,  and  the  result  be  rapid  disappropriation  of  economically 
weaker  tribes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  motives  of  this  legislation  were  political 
and  economic.  No  direct  attempt  was  made  to  re-establish  the  "  family  " 
holding  as  the  unit  of  the  village  commtmities.     But  a  strong  barrier^as       j 
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set  Up  against  the  further  intrusion  into  these  comniunities  of  the  most 
dangerous  element   of  disintegration,  the  small  trader  and  moneylender. 
Eor  the  protection  of  the  family  holding  the  village  custormary  Islw,  now- 
better  understood,  remained  intact.     One  branch  of  that  law,  which  ha? 
been  twisted  out  of  its  original  shape,  the  Government   decided   to  re 
fashion.     Pre-emption  had  been  robbed  by  two  old  judgements  of  the  Chief 
Court  of  most  of  its  meaning.     Usufructuary  mortgages    of  the  t>'pe  al- 
ready described  were  far  more  common  than  sales,  and  in  practice  in  a  g^eat 
many  cases  involved  the  permanent  disappropriation  of  the  peasant  mort 
gager.     But  the  G)urt  held  that  the  right  of  pre-emption  did  not  apply 
to  such  liiortgages,  except  where  the  village  record  of  rights  expressly  pro- 
vided othci-wise.     It  also  decided  that  a  proprietor  by  purchase,  though  a 
stranger  to  the  original  village  brotherhood,  had  as  good  a  right  as  any 
agnate  cosharer  to  claim  pre-emption.     Thus  the  custom  which  was  in- 
tended to  keep  the  stranger  out  was  twisted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
easy  for  him  to  extend  his  possession  once  he  had  gained  a  footing.     The 
same  limitation  of  the  right  to  sales  and  the  same  extension  of  it  as  regards 
the  persons  who  might  exercise  it  were  tmfortunately  embodied  in  law? 
passed  in  1872  and  1878.     There  was  indeed  a  clause  saving  cu5rtom,  but 
the  tribal  codes  of  custom  subsequently  drawn  disposed  of  the  subject  by 
saying  that  it  was  regulated  by  law.    When  the  Chief  Court  of  the  province 
realized  that  the  old  decisions  were  wrong  it  sought  for  evidence  of  the 
real  custom  in  the  old  village  records  of  rights.     At  last  in  1905  a  new  Act 
was  passed  which  as  regards  sales  brought  the  law  into  conformity  with 
custom,  giving  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  heirs  of  the  vendor.    Even 
in  the  case  of  a  joint  holding  a  cosharer  not  related  to  the  vendor  was  gi- 
ven no  right  unless  the  agnate  cosharers  declined  to  take  advantage  of 
their  prior  title.     It  must  be  admitted  that  many  judicial  officers  regard 
pre-emption  in  its  practical  working  as  pernicious. 

The  Land  Alienation  Act  has  succeeded  in  its  object.  It  has  stopped 
the  disappropriation  of  the  Pan  jab  peasant  by  the  moneylender,  and  it  has 
not  lowered  the  credit  of  the  farmer  to  any  imdesirable  extent.  Indeed 
the  value  of  land  has  continued  to  rise,  and  the  revenue  or  rent  charged  by 
the  State  is  not  on  the  average  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  selling  price- 
Government  action  no  longer  aids  and  abets  the  disintegration  of  the  family 
holding  and  the  communal  village  commimity.  Probably  little  more  can 
be  done.  The  old  order  will  never  return  in  its  entirety,  and  perhaps  in  the 
changed  surroundings  of  today  it  is  undesirable  that  it  should.  Whether 
the  communal  village  spirit,  which  has  decayed  so  rapidly,  will  revive,  is 
doubtful,  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  strong  at  any 
time  in  part  of  the  province.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  revive  village 
councils  by  giving  them  power  to  deal  with  petty  civil  and  criminal  case?. 
It  is  tmcertain  whether  any  such  revival  would  have  permanent  popularity 
or  success.  It  seems  more  likely  that,  if  common  village  life  renews  itself, 
its  resurrection  will  be  the  indirect  result  of  the  growing  movement  of 
agricultural  co-operation,  which  has  been  such  a  striking  feature  of  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  Panjab. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  REGUIvATION  OF  THE  ERUIT  TRADE. 

OFPICIAI,  SOURCES: 

An  Act  to  fix  the  standard  barrel  for  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  dry  commodi- 
ties. 4  March  1915.  Public.  No.  307  63rd  Confiress. 

An  Act  to  fix  standards  for  Climax  baskets  for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, AND  to  fix  standards  FOR  BASKETS  AND  OTHER  CONTAINERS  FOR  SMALL  FRUllS, 
berries,  and  vegetables,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES.  $1  AugttSt  I916.  PubUc.  No.  248 

64th  Congress. 
An  Act  to  establish  a  Standard  Barrel  and  Standard  Grades  for  Apples  when  Packed 

IN  Barrels  and  for  other  purposes.  3  August  191 2. 
The  Delaware  Apple  I^aw.  12  March  191 5. 
An  act  to  establish  a  standard  for  the  packing  in  the  State  of  California  of  the  kinds 

OF  fresh  fruits  specified  in  this  act,  for  sale  or  for  transportation  for  sale, 

FOR  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPMENT,  AND  TO  PREVENT  DECEPTION  IN  THE  PACKING  ; 
also  TO  ESTABLISH  A  SYSTEM  OF  INSPECTION  OF  THE  SAME.  10  June  I915.  Chapter  659. 
A.  B.  831.  , 

An  Act  Regulating  the  sale,  offering  for  sale  or  exposing  for  sale  of  vegetables, 

GRAPES  and  fruits  ;  PROVIDING  STANDARD  CONTAINERS,  BASKETS  AND  TRAYS,  IHBREFOR; 

AND  IMPOSING  PENALTIES.  I  May  1916.  Pennsylvania,  N<>  121. 

otHBR  Sources: 

California  Fruit  News.  Vol.  54,  Nos.  1483  to  i486 ;  9, 16, 23  and  30  December  1916 ;  San 
Frandsco. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  a  movement  to- 
wards giving  a  more  stable  basis  to  the  trade  in  fruit  and  vegetables  so  as 
to  simplify  to  a  great  extent  the  relations  between  the  producer  and  the 
buyer.  Congress  and  the  assemblies  of  several  States  have  taken  the  matter 
up  and  have  sought  to  standardize  the  various  products,  if  not  for  a  whole 
State  at  least  for  the  whole  territory  of  a  county,  and  to  determine  the 
shape,  kind  and  dimensions  of  standard  receptacles  in  which  they  are  trans- 
ported, so  that  a  merchant  knows  iexactly,  having  the  guarantee  of  State 
inspection,  the  weight  and  quantity  of  fruit  in  any  box  or  other  package 
which  he  receives. 

The  importance  of  such  measures  has  been  similarly  recognized  in 
other  countries,  such  as  Canada  and  Australia,  where  also  the  fruit  trade 
is  regulated  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  at  the  expense  of  merchants  or 
consumers  and  the  simplification  of  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale. 

The  Californian  law,  which  we  will  presently  analyse,  has  conside- 
rable bearing  not  only  on  trade  but  also  on  the  production  of  the  State  in 
general.    The  fixing  of  standards  results  in  closing  the  foreign  market  to 
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defective  fruit ;  and  growers  therefore  seek  to  improve  the  average  qualit>' 
of  their  products  by  choosing  more  carefully  the  varieties  grown  and  by 
more  scientific  culture.  Hence  will  result  an  increase  in  the  horticultu- 
ral wealth  of  the  State. 

No  forecasts  can  be  made  as  to  the  future  development  of  these  ideas 
in  the  many  States  of  the  Union,  but  the  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  allows  the  supposition  that  the 
example  of  Cab'fomia  will  be  followed  in  other  fruit-growing  regions. 

§  I.  The  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FRUIT  TRADE  AND  THE  ACTIVITY 
OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  MARKETS. 

As  now  organized  the  production  of  perishable  fruit  and  vegetables 
is  a  highly  specialized  agricultural  industry.  It  is  concentrated  to  a  large 
extent  in  certain  localities  but  it  is  conducted  mainly  on  a  small  scale 
Many  of  the  r^ons  especially  devoted  to  fruit  growing  are  situated  far 
from  markets.  The  industry  in  this  specialized  form  came  into  existence 
when  the  growth  of  great  cities  necessitated  the  drawing  of  supplies  of 
perishable  food  from  larger  areas  than  those  comprising  the  farms  in  the 
cities'  inmediate  neighbourhood,  and  when  railroads  made  the  utilization  of 
this  larger  area  possible.  Areas  for  producing  perishable  food  have  now 
been  extended  into  the  extreme  southland  south-west.  Of  approximately 
loo  million  tons  of  farm  produce  annually  transported  by  train  about  20  mil- 
lion tons  are  perishable.  PubUc  authorities,  growers  and  merchants  have 
already  for  many  years  studied,  each  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  transport  and  sale  of  these  perishable  products. 

a)  Production.  —  Perishable  fruits  and  v^etaUes  are  grown  on  a 
relatively  small  scale  while  the  large  aggr^ate  demands  of  the  great  mar- 
ket centres  have  brought  into  existence  dealers  who  handle  such  produce 
only  in  large  lots.  This  fact  and  the  recognition  that  many  other  problems 
of  marketing  these  goods  could  be  solved  only  by  giving  the  producers 
some  of  the  advantages  of  operations  on  a  laige  scale  led  the  Office  of  Mar- 
kets and  Rural  Organization  early  in  its  work  to  advocate  the  co-oper- 
ative organization  of  growers  wherever  conditions  were  favourable. 

b)  Preparation  for  Transport.  —  Perhaps  the  most  serious  losses  in 
this  trade  are  due  to  unseasonable  picking  of  the  fruits  and  v^etables  or 
their  improper  handlii^  after  they  are  ready  to  be  marketed.  The  prod- 
ucts are  handled  roughly  and  their  decay  on  the  way  to  the  market  is 
thus  facilitated.  Careful  grading  of  the  harvested  products  is  also  essential 
if  they  are  to  secure  a  reasonable  price.  And  not  the  least  of  the 
problems  connected  with  this  trade  is  that  of  the  packing  of  these  per- 
ishable goods  and  of  selecting  for  them  suitable  receptacles,  of  the  proper 
type  and  dimensions,  which  will  give  them  adequate  protection  and  an 
attractive  appearance  aM  will  not  be  too  costiy. 

Another  step  which  can  be  taken  with  profit,  when  certain  valuable 
products  are  to  be  transported  under  refrigeration  over  long  distances, 
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is  the  precooling  of  the  packed  fruits  or  v^etables  by  blasts  of  very  cold 
air  immediately  before  or  just  after  they  have  been  placed  in  the  refrige- 
rator cars.  •  When  perishable  goods  are  stowed  at  their  normal  tenipe- 
rature  in  a  refrigerator  car  the  limited  quantity  oi  ice  used  does  not  dull 
them  for  several  days.  As  a  result  they  continue  to  ripen  and  in  many 
cases  b^n  to  decay.  Precooling  obviously  cannot  be  practised  by  indi- 
vidual consigners  on  a  small  scale  but  it  would  be  profitable  in  many  cases 
to  co-operative  associations.  It  has  proved  particularly  valuable  to  such 
of  these  associations  as  transport  oranges  from  California  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  finds  that  the  producer 
may  grow  and  even  develop  varieties  of  fruit  or  vegetables  which  will  re- 
main in  good  condition  for  long  periods  and  stand  better  than  the  usual 
varieties  the  delays  and  rough  handling  to  which  consignments  may  be 
subjected  before  they  reach  the  consumer. 

c)  Sale,  —  The  losses  of  perishable  fruits  and  y^etables  are  not 
due  solely  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  marketing  —  the  handling  at 
producing  points,  on  cars  and  at  the  market.  The  intangible  machinery 
of  supply  and  demand  causes  the  heaviest  losses,  bringing  about  violent 
fluctuations  of  price  and  also  gluts.  One  fact  emphasized  by  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  is  that  even  when 
there  is  a  severe  general  glut  of  a  commodity  that  quantity  of  it  which 
is  really  first-dass  can  often  be  sold  profitably.  Indication  of  an  impend- 
ing glut  should  therefore  cause  the  producer  to  grade  more  strictly  than 
ever.  Gluts  due  to  faulty  distribution  can  be  prevented  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  consigners  accurately  informed  as  to  suppUes  at  marketing 
points.  By  surveys  of  produdng  areas  and  market  centres  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization  has  collected  as  many  data  as  possible 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  perishable  produce.  The 
normal  consuming  power  of  numerous  markets  for  catain  products  has 
been  ascertained  and  the  data  have  been  furnished  to  consigners  with  ex- 
cellent  results. 

The  advantages  gained  by  standardized  handUng,  grading  and  pack- 
ing are  strikingly  shown  by  results  obtained  in  the  Califomian  dtrus 
industry.  Large  losses  accompanied  almost  every  consignment  to  eastern 
markets  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  industry,  when  practically  all  enter- 
prise was  individuaHstic.  Many  such  losses  were  due  to  defective  trans- 
port but  an  appredable  proportion  to  a  iailure  properly  to  grade  and  pack 
the  fruit.  Co-operative  organizations  arose  and  imdertook  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  work  of  grading  and  packing.  Losses  were  materially  reduced 
but  not  to  the  point  felt  to  be  desirable.  Investigations  begun  by  the  de- 
partment shortiy  after  1900  disdosed  the  fact  that  cardess  picking  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  remaining  losses.  Picking  as  well  as  grading 
and  packing  was  then  standardized  throughout  the  industry,  and  losses 
were  brought  down  to  a  very  satisfactory  minimum. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  canteloupe  industry  by  the  Office  of  Mar- 
kets and  Rural  Organization  showed  the  need  of  standardizing  the  hand- 
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ling  of  this  product  also.  Losses  were  found  to  result  on  a  failure  carefully 
to  select  the  melons  for  size  and  quality,  on  loose  and  unattractive  packing 
and  on  the  use  of  receptacles  of  haphazard  sizes  and  shapes.'  Studies  of 
the  marketing  of  berries,  peaches  and  other  perishable  products  have  fur- 
ther emphasized  the  general  need  for  standardization. 

In  studying  the  problems  of  standardization  involved  in  the  market- 
ing of  these  perishable  products  the  office  has  also  gathered  information 
•as  to  the  methods  in  which  they  are  solved  in  various  places.  A  bulletin 
as  to  this  phase  of  marketing  canteloupes  has  been  issued,  and  bulletins 
on  grading,  packing  and  transportii^  other  fruits  and  vegetables  will  fol- 
low. The  office  is  also  comjnling  a  digest  of  State  laws  on  standardization 
"and  on  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  marketing. 

It  is  believed  that  co-operative  associations  may  be  relied  upon  as  im- 
portant factors  in  bringing  about  a  general  adoption  of  standards  for  sup- 
plies and  methods  in  marketing.  Such  organization  can  extend  uniform 
practices  over  important  provinces,  and  standardization  on  a  larger  scale 
can  be  effected  through  national  organizations. 


§  2.  The  caijk)knian  act  op  1915  as  to  the  fruit  trade. 

State  and  Federal  legislation  have  to  some  extent  applied  the  prin- 
ciples discovered  and  brought  forward  by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization,  principles  accepted  alike  by  producers,  dealers  and  consu- 
mers. 

In  1912  Congress  established  a  standard  barrel  to  be  used  for  apples 
in  inter-State  commerce.  On  4  March  1915  Congress  passed  an  Act. 
which  had  force  from  i  July  1916,  to  fix  "a  standard  barrel  for  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  other  dry  commodities ;  and  on  31  August  1916  a  third  Act, 
which  has  force  from  i  November  1917,  fixed  standards  for  "  Climax  " 
baskets  for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  fixed  standards 
for  baskets  and  other  containers  for  small  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables. 

Further  on  12  March  1915  an  Act  was  passed  in  Delaware  which  amend- 
ed chapter  21  of  thef  State's  revised  code  by  provisions  regulating  the  grad- 
ing, packing,  marking,  transport  and  sale  of  apples.  In  California  on 
10  June  1915  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  "  to  establish  a  standard  for 
the  packing  in  the  State  of  Califpmia  of  the  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  specified 
in  this  Act,  for  sale  or  for  transportation  for  sale,  for  interstate  and  foreign 
shipment,  and  to  prevent  deception  in  the  packii^ ;  also  to  establish  a 
system  of  inspection  for  the  same  ".  On  i  May  1915  the  Pennsylvanian 
legislature  passed  an  Act  "  regulating  the  sale,  offering  for  sale  or  exposing 
for  sale  of  vegetables,  grapes  and  fruits  ;  providing  standard  containers  — 
baskets  and  tra3rs  —  therefor ;  and  imposing  penalties.  " 

a)  The  Provisions  of  the  Law.  —  We  will  examine  in  more  detail 
the  Calif  omian  Act.  It  has  been  x)ossible  to  observe  its  working  for  a  year, 
and  owing  to  the  importance  of  fniit  growing  in  California  it  has  been  the 
object  of  much  discussion. 
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The  principal  provisions  of  this  law,  passed  on  10  June  1915  and  eflfect- 
ive  since  9  August  1915,  are  as  follows : 

"  There  is  hereby  created  and  established  a  standard  for  the  packing 
of  fresh  fruits,  for  interstate  and  foreign  shipment,  of  the  kinds  specified 
in  this  Act.  Any  box,  basket,  package  or  container  of  fresh  fruit  of  the 
kinds  specified  in  this  Act,  which  shall  be  packed  and  offered  for  sale  or 
for  transportation  for  sale,  shall  be  packed  in  acQordance  with  the  speci- 
fications herein  made.  All  deciduous  fruits  of  the  kinds  specified  in  this 
Act  when  packed  shall  be  practically  free  from  insects  and  fungous  disea- 
ses. All  fresh  fruit  of  the  kind  specified  in  this  Act  which  shall  be  sold 
in  bulk,  or  loose  in  the  box  without  packing,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

'*  All  cherries  packed  in  boxes  or  packages  shaU  contain  fruit  of  practi- 
cally uniform  quality  and  maturity  and  one  variety  only,  except  that  such 
boxes  or  packages  may  contain  more  than  one  variety  if  such  fact  be  plain- 
ly stamped  on  the  outside  of  the  box  or  package  with  the  words  "  Mixed 
Varieties  "  with  letters  one  half  inch  high.  Each  box  or  package  (of  cher- 
ries) shall  be  stamped  on  the  outside  with  the  minimum  weight  of  contents 
and  name  of  variety  or  varieties.  Peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums  and 
prunes  shall  be  of  practically  uniform  size,  quality  and  maturity.  When 
packed  in  crates,  packages  or  containers,  made  up  of  two  or  more  subcon- 
tainers  havii^  slopii^  sides  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  of  the  fruit  therein^ 
the  fruit  shall  not  vary  in  size  more  than  ten  per  cent,  and  no  layer  below 
the  top  layer  shall  contain  a  greater  numerical  count  than  the  top  layer. 
Each  box,  crate,  packj^e,  container  or  subcontainer  shall  be  stamped 
upon  the  outside  with  the  minimum  weight  of  its  contents,  ....  shall  bear 
in  plain  letters  the  name  of  the  variety  contained  therein,  ....  shall  also  be 
marked  ....  with  the  approximate  number  of  peaches  in  the  box  which 
shall  be  within  four  peaches*  of  the  true  count.  Grapes  packed  for  table 
use  shall  be  of  uniform  quality  and  maturity  and  shall  be  well  matured 
and  show  a  (determined)  sugar  content....  Bach  crate  or  other  package 
(of  such  grapes)  and  containers  therein  shall  bear  in  plain  figures  the  mi- 
nimum weight  of  contents....  Berries  shall  be  packed  in  uniform  packages. 
Canteloupes  shall  be  placed  in  standard  crates. 

"  All  boxes,  crates,  packages  or  containers  shall  bear  upon  them, 
in  plain  sight  and  plain  letters  on  the  outside,  the  name  of  the  orchard, 
if  any,  and  the  name  and  post  oflSce  address  of  the  person,  firm,  company, 
corporation  or  organization  who  shall  have  first  packed  or  authorized  the 
packii^  of  the  same,  also  the  name  of  the  locality  where  the  fruit  is  grown. 

"  In  counties  having  a  county  horticultural  commissioner  it  shall, 
be  his  duty  and  the  duty  of  his  deputies,  acting  as  inspectors,  which  office 
is  hereby  created,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act...  In  a  dty  and 
county  or  in  counties  having  no  county  horticultural  commissioner  or 
deputy,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  upon  peti- 
tion filed  with  them,  to  appoint  inspectors.  Said  petition  shall  be  signed 
by  at  least  twenty-five  bona  fide  fruit  growers  residing  in  that  county  or 
city  and  county.    Upon  the  petition  of  twenty-five  resident  freeholders 
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who  are  fruit  growers  or  shippers  of  fruit,  the  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner or  board  of  supervisors...  shall  immediately  remove  said  inspector 
for  neglect  of  duty,  malfeasance  in  office  or  general  unfitness  for  office.... 
"  Any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation  or  organization  who  ^all 
knowingly  pack,  or  cause  to  be  packed,  fruit  of  the  Idnds  specified  herein, 
in  boxes,  crates,  packages,  containers  or  sub-containers,  to  be  offered 
for  sale  or  transportation  fpr  sale,  in  wilful  violation  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  " 

b)  The  Application  of  the  Law.  —  This  law  was  originally  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  interested  growers  and  consigners  in  consultation  with 
the  State  horticultural  commissioner.  It  was  amended  many  times  but 
always  by  its  friends. 

Various  counties  had  tried  for  some  years  to  accomplish  the  desired 
r^ulation  of  packing  by  agreements  with  the  growers,  the  transporting 
companies  or  both  ;  but  saving  in  the  case  of  Eldorado  and  Placer  counties 
their  success  was  no  more  than  partial  or  temporary.  In  Eldorado  and 
Placer  counties  the  voluntary  associations  of  shippers  and  growers  issued 
printed  rules  and  diagrams  which  were  posted  in  the  orchard  packing 
houses.  The  scheme  worked  exceedingly  well  where  the  shipping  firms 
co-operated  and  refused  any  package  below  the  standard,  but  otherwise 
the  need  of  State  authority  for  the  inspectors  was  seen.  The  present  law 
was  largely  based  on  experience  of  these  regulations,  and  thus  it  emanated 
*f  rom  the  industry  itself  and  public  sentiment  had  been  to  some  extent  pre- 
pared for  it. 

The  law  has  helped  the  grower  because  it  has  raised  prices,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  better  standard  reached  by  the  fruit.  It  has  hdped  the 
consumer  and  the  general  public  because  the  improvement  in  quality  has 
outweighed  the  increase  in  prices.  It  has  benefited  the  transport  companies 
who  have  received,  with  the  better  prices,  more  for  their  work,  and  have 
been  able  to  show  better  profits  to  their  stockholders. 

The  absolute  impossibility  of  an  examination  by  the  inspectors  of 
every  packed  box  of  fruit  is  apparent.  The  greatest  good  can  be  accom- 
plished only  when  the  fruit  growers,  packers  and  shippers  themselves  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  work  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  inspectors 
by  conforming  to  specifications.  It  was  this  co-operation  of  growers, 
packers  and  shippers  with  county  horticultural  commissioners,  in  San  Joa- 
quin, Fresno,  Sacramento  and  other  counties  growing  table  grax)es,  which 
made  possible  last  year  .an  efficiently  standardized  packing  of  grapes  re- 
sulting in  splendid  prices.  • 

In  the  first  year  for  \7hich  the  law  was  in  force  about  20,000  carloads 
of  fresh  deciduous  fruit  were  subject  to  its  provisions.  The  experiment 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  eastern  buyers  referrii^  to  the  "  marvellously 
scientific  pack  of  California  fruit  ".  Thousands  of  crates  of  fruit  were  re- 
jected, but  the  grade  of  the  consignments  was  raised  many  per  cent,  with 
comparatively  little  injury  to  anyone  and  extremely  low  administrative 
costs.    Many  thousands  of  dollars  were  added  to  the  industry. 

c)  Suggested  Modifications.  —  The  chief  abuses  which  the  law  sougW 
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to  remedy  were  the  following :  i)  Topping  —  a  top  layer  of  good  berries 
conceals  inferior  berries ;  2)  Irregularity  of  size  and  of  degree  of  maturity 
within  one  package ;  3)  Pest  infection  which  in  States  having  quarantine 
laws  results  in  the  condemnation  of  whole  consignments ;  4)  The  mixing 
of  varieties  in  one  package ;  5)  Wrong  and  irregular  marks ;  6)  Small  content 
of  sugar.  In  one  year  progress  has  been  made  towards  preventing  these 
abuses  and  the  law  has  thus  been  shown  to  have  great  practical  value. 

At  the  Forty-Ninth  State  Fruit  Grower's  Convention,  held  at  Napa 
in  November  1916,  some  proposals  were  however  made  for  completing 
and  improving  the  regulation  of  the  fruit  trade.  These  were  mainly : 
a)  that  all  counties  should  by  certain  procedure  be  compelled  to  appoint 
inspectors ;  b)  that  the  difEerent  counties  of  the  State  should  formulate 
uniform  standards,  thus  introducing  simplicity  into  the  trade  and  allow- 
ing distant  buyers  to  place  orders  at  fixed  prices  for  definite  classes  of  goods; 
c)  that  packed  fruit  should  be  more  precisely  defined ;  d)  that  the  law 
should  apply  to  aU  consigmnents  of  fruit,  including  those  intended  for 
Califomian  markets ;  e)  that  some  central  authority  should  have  complete 
control  of  the  inspection  of  fruit. 


§  3.  An  effort  to  standardize  the  potato  trade. 

While  the  movement  towards  the  standardizing  of  fruit  intended  for 
sale  is  thus  gaining  ground,  an  effort  is  also  being  made  in  many  States 
to  standardize  the  potato  trade  which  has  not  yet  been  scientifically  or- 
ganized. Wholesale  potato  merchants  recognize  the  need  for  standar- 
dization in  order  to  minimize  the  expense,  risk  and  waste  which  threaten 
to  change  into  loss  the  small  profits  of  this  trade.  Two  grades,  N®  i  and 
N<>  2,  should  be  established  for  every  variety  of  potato  grown.  The  use 
is  recommended  of  machine  potato  diggers,  and  of  machine  sizers  or  gra- 
ders which  grade  the  potatoes  according  to  size  only,  leaving  the  producer 
to  grade  them  according  to  quality  or  in  other  words  to  weed  out  those 
which  are  defective. 

The  trade  is  simpHfied  by  the  use  of  uniform  containers.  A  Federal 
Act  fixes  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  commonly  used  for  potatoes  but  a  large 
variety  of  sacks  are  also  used  and  the  fixing  of  prices  in  the  different 
markets  is  thus   needlessly  complicated. 

For  the  realization  of  the  desired  reform  the  formation  of  co-operative 
associations  and  the  aid  of- those  already  in  existence  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service. 
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OFPICIAI,  SOURCE : 

Dug6  db  BBRNONVTLT.B  (ly.)  Bnqudte  sur  les  conditions  de  la  vie  oitvri^e  et  nuale  en  Ftence  en 
1913-1914  {Enquiry  as  to  the  conditions  of  labouring  and  rural  life  in  France  in  1913-2914). 
In  BuUetin  de  la  Staiistique  ginfrale  de  la  Prance  et  du  Servire  d*Ohservalion  des  Prix,  — 
Vol.  V,  pert  I,  Paris,  October  191 6 ;  Vol  VI,  part  II,  January  191 7. 


By  a  decree  of  17  May  1913  a  commission  was  instituted  at  the  Minis- 
try of  Labour  for  the  study  of  "  the  physiology  of  labour  in  trades,  and  the 
conditions  of  existence  and  aptitude  for  trades  and  its  formation  in  la- 
bouring and  peasant  families  ".  This  commission  comprised  members  of 
parliament  and  members  of  the  Institut  de  France  and  of  scientific 
bodies.  It  divided  itself  into  two  sub-commisions  of  which  one  undertook 
research  in  laboratories  and  the  other  investigations  and  statistical  re- 
search. Among  the  items  on  the  latter's  programme  was  "  Diet  of  labou- 
ring and  rural  families.  Share  of  alcohol  in  the  family  budget.  Relation 
between  housing  and  a  labourer's  health  and  life  ". 

Before  we  examine  the  results  of  this  enquiry  into  rural  life  we  will 
to  some  extent  specify  the  method  of  research. 


§  I.  Method  op  enquiry. 

Following  on  a  circular  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  dated  July  1913, 
the  prefects  supplied  lists  of  those  willing  to  collect  the  necessary  data.  In 
order  to  ensure  uniformity  two  forms  of  questions  were  prepared,  one  cover- 
ing information  as  to  each  family  visited,  the  other  as  to  each  village  or 
rural  district  taken  altogether.  The  latter  form  could  be  filled  up  only  in 
the  rural  districts  but  the  former  equally  well  in  a  town.  The  questions 
on  the  former  bear  on  the  detailed  composition  of  a  family,  its  diseases, 
housing  conditions,  conditions  as  to  trade  and  income,  duration  of  work, 
cost  of  food,  heating  and  lighting  and  finally  skill  in  a  trade.  The  second 
form  provides  information  as  to  the  number  of  families  in  a  district  and 
their  distribution  according  to  trades,  the  conditions  of  rural  industries, 
the  designation  of  disabled  persons,  rural  emigration  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining children  in  labouring  families. 
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In  March  1914  the  Statistique  GenerdU  de  la  France  had  collected 
3200  questionnaires  regarding  families  and  330  regarding  villages  distributed 
in  forty-nine  departments.  When  it  had  taken  stock  of  these  first  results 
the  commission  expressed  a  wish  for  the  extension  of  the  enquiry  to  all 
departments.  Consequently  a  certain  number  of  new  forms  were  sent  out 
between  March  and  July  1914.  The  declaration  of  war  prevented  the 
pursuit  of  the  enquiry  and  arrested  the  commission's  labour.  At  the  end 
of  July  1914  the  Statistique  Ginerale  de  la  France  had  brought  together 
3700  questionnaires  regarding  families  and  450  regarding  villages  distri- 
buted over  fifty-seven  departments.  The  formation,  in  consequence  of  the 
financial  law  of  15  July  1914,  of  a  department  for  the  observation  of  prices 
allowed  a  first  abstract  of  the  forms  to  be  made  by  this  department. 

Thirty  departments  forwarded  no  questionnaire,  namely  Aisne,  Al- 
lier,  Ari^ge,  Aude,  Cantal,  Charente-Inferieure,  Cher,  Dordogne,  Gers, 
Heiault,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Indre,  Loire,  Loire-Inferieure,  Maine-et-Loire, 
Manche,  Mame,  Ni^vre,  Pas-de-Calais,  Puy-de-D6me,  Hautes-Pyrenees 
Pyrdnees-Orientales,  Rh6ne,  Seine,  Seine-et-Mame  Deux-S^vres,  Tam- 
et-Garonne,  Vendee  and  Vienne.  The  papers  received  were  very  unequally 
distributed  among  the  other  fifty-seven  departments.  Some,  like  Nord, 
Oise,  Sa6ne-et-Iyoire  arid  Seine-Inferieure,  sent  in  hundreds  of  question- 
naires, others  a  fairly  large  number  of  them,  and  yet  others  only  a  few. 
The  larger  number  of  fiUed-up  questionnaires  came  from  rural  commimes 
or  small  towns.  Nearly  a  quarter  were  signed  by  schoolmasters.  Generally 
speaking  the  forms  are  carefully  filled  up,  with  the  exception  of  the 
relatively  small  number  filled  up  by  the  heads  of  families  themselves.  As 
a  rule  the  investigator  has  noted  the  facts,  after  having  questioned  those 
interested  and  verified  data  by  every  means  in  his  power  (i). 


§  2.  Income  of  agricui.turai,  labourers. 


The  category  of  agricultural  labourers  comprises  journeymen  working 
at  agriculture  and  labourers  working  by  the  day  or  the  piece,  agricultural 
labourers  paid  by  the  month,  the  season  or  the  year,  and  farm  servants. 
It  excludes  farmers,  metayers  and  owners  cultivating  their  own  lands. 

Of  the  agricultural  labourers  reached  by  the  enquiry  some  were  fed  by 
their  employers  but  the  majority  were  not.     If  the  households  be  grouped 


(i)  The  families  fonning  the  object  of  the  collected  monographs  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  trade  followed  by  the  head  of  each  family  in  the  following  five  large  groups :  i)  labourers 
in  factories,  commercje  and  transport ;  2)  various  employees  and  officials  ;  3)  arUsans  and  small 
tradets  working  for  themselves;  4)  landowning  agriculturists  and  farmers  and  metayers; 
5)  agricultural  labourers. 
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by  districts  or  regions  (i),  and  in  each  region  according  to  the  number 
of  their  members,  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table  are  obtained : 

Tabi^E  I.  —  Families  of  agricultural  labourers  not  fed  by  employers. 

(N  S3  Number  of  families  visitccL  —  I  ss  Ammal  income  in  francs). 


Nnmber  of  monbers  of  a  family 


I 


Region  I.    .    .    .  . 

Region  II    ...  . 

Region  III .   .    .  . 

Region  IV  ...  . 

Region  V    .   .    .  . 

Region  VI  ...  . 

Region  VII    .... 

Region  VIII  .   . 


I    N. 
I. 


N. 
I. 

N. 
I. 

N. 
I. 

N. 

\    I- 

N. 

I  ^• 
N. 
I. 

N. 
I. 


Total  .    .    . 


1,485: 

I 

1,338 

3 
1,007 

2 
780 

I 
1,600 

2 
940 

16 
882 

2! 
i.ois' 


! 

I3i 

1.374 

6 

1,240 

4 
1,032! 

2 
1,145 

4 
1,172 

3 

MI7 

7 
1,262 

8 
1,040 


I 


I 


151 
1,750 

loj 
i»075j 

4 

M17 

5 
1,292 

4 
979 

4 

875 

10 

1,466 

6 
1,092 


19 
1,591 


I8| 
1.783 


1,298     1,086 


2 
950 


4 
1,369 

3 
1,267 

5 
1,176 

9 
1,060 


7 
1,003 


4 
2,062 

4 
1.065 

2 
860 


8  and 
more 


Totel 


I 


I,200       1,900 


4 
940 

4 
982 

7 

915 

6 

1,181 


I. 


44! 
1,134 


47 1 
1,2311 


58 
1.341 


51  54 

1.344!    1,274 


3 
1,405 

3 
1,282 

4 
1,032 

7 
1,114 


29 
1.310; 


15 
2,394 

3 
1,271 

1.659 


2 
1,175 


3 
1,164 

10 
1,730 


38 
1,872 


95 

1,757 

46 

1.194 

27 
1,176 

12 
1,276 

22 
1,182 

19 
1,116 

52 
1,106 

48 
1,221 


321 
1.343 


The  average  annual  income  of  all  the  321  households  observed  comes 
out  at  1343  francs  or  about  two  thirds  of  the  figure  obtained,  by  the  same 
enquiry,  in  the  case  of  industrial  workers'  households.  We  should  note 
that  income  in  kind  is  notably  greater  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  than 

(i)  The  following  regions  are  those  to  which  the  table  refers : 

Region  I :  Seine-et-Oise,  Oise,  Sonime,  Nor#.  Region  II :  Ardennes,  Meuse,  Metxrthe-ct- 
Moselle,  Vosges,  Haute-Mame,  Aube,  Yonne,  C6te-d'Or,  Haute-Sa6ne,  Sa6ne-et-I/>ire,  Tcrri- 
toire  de  Belfort.  Region  III :  Doubs,  Jura,  Ain,  Savoie,  Haute-Sevoie,  Ts^<r,  Basses-Alpes, 
Hautcs-Alpcs.  Region  IV:  Alpes-Maritimes,  Var,  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  Vaucluse,  Ard^che,  Gard, 
Dr6me.  Region  V :  I/5t,  I/3t-et- Garonne,  Gironde,  I^andes,  Basses-Pyr^^es,  Haute-Garonne, 
Region  VI:  Corr^ze,  Avcyron,  I^oz^e,  Haute- Vienne,  Creuse,  Haute-Iyoire.  Region  VII: 
Charente,  Inde-et-lyoire,  lyoirct,  Eure-et-I^ir,  Sarthe,  Mayenne.  Region  VIII:  Eure,  Cal- 
vados, Ome,  Seine- InfWeure,  C6tes-du-Nord,  Finist^re,  Mbrbihan. 
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in  that  of  the  industrial  households.  The  figures  supplied  by  the  enquiry- 
do  not  allow  the  amount  of  this  revenue  to  be  fixed  precisely.  Its  importance 
in  relation  to  total  resources  can  vary  very  much  from  household  to  house- 
hold and  district  to  district.  This  doutbless  is  the  reason  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  households  by  districts  seems  to  give  no  very  important  result. 
In  any  case  however  the  number  observed  in  each  district  is  too  small  to 
make  the  averages  truly  representative.  We  will  merely  note  that  in 
Region  I,  the  district  of  Nord,  the  income  of  agricultural  labourers  not 
fed  by  their  employers  seems  to  be  higher  than  elsewhere. 

The  income  in  kind  exists  because  most  households  possess  a  few  bits 
of  land  on  which  they  harvest  some  of  the  com  or  vegetables  on  which  they 
live  and  sometimes  also  keep  a  cow  or  a  few  pigs.  In  some  districts,  as  in 
Meuse,  a  laboiurer  who  has  no  land  receives  from  the  landowner  -the^loan 
of  a  field  on  which  he  grows  potatoes  or  other  vegetables.  Very  often  the 
employer  also  gives  him  the  firewood  he  consumes  on  condition  he  cuts  and 
houses  it  outside  his  working  hours.  In  Ome  in  some  case  the  drink  of 
families  of  agricultural  labourers  is  the  cider  of  the  second  brewing  or  cider- 
kin  which  the  employer  leaves  to  the  labourers.  All  this  income  in  kind 
has  perhaps  very  little  importance  in  the  households  of  labourers  fed  by 
their  employers,  who  most  often  work  on  a  farm  continuously,  are  the  farm 
hinds  whose  whole  time,  including  Sundays,  belongs  to  their  employer. 
This  may  partly  explain  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  earnings 
of  the  fed  and  the  unfed  labourer  often  appears  to  be  very  slight.  The 
following  figures  concern  311  households  of  unfed  and  117  of  fed  labourers 
and  refer  only  to  the  earnings  in  money  of  the  fathers  of  families. 

Table  II.  —  Income  of  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers,  fed 
and   not    fed  by  employers. 


Region 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


FamiUca  of 

labourers 

FunUlesof 

labcurers 

not  fed 

fed 

Number 

Father's  average 

Numb.f 

Father's  average 

of 

annual 

of 

annual 

families 

earnings 

famUies 

earnings 

03 

1180 

24 

620 

43 

835 

3 

560 

26 

818 

2 

450 

12 

727 

I 

200 

22 

812 

2 

550 

17 

800 

4 

575 

52 

766 

38 

740 

46 

842 

43 

606 

:-5ii 


917 


117 


650 


In  the  district  of  Nord  the  difference  between  the  figures  which  refer 
to  the  two  groups  appears  to  represent  approximately  the  cost  of  food  ; 
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but  this  does  not  hold  good  for  most  of  the  other  districts.  In  Region 
VIII,  in  particular,  the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible. 

In  relation  to  the  importance  of  income  in  kind  the  age  of  the  labourers 
should  be  considered.  In  Region  VII,  in  particular,  a  suflSciently  laige 
proportion  of  old  men,  whose  earnings  are  comparatively  small  and  below 
the  average,  has  been  observed.  It  is  in  this  district  —  Loiret,  Eure-et-Loir 
Sarthe  — -  that  the  earnings  of  labourers  fed  by  their  employers  seem  to 
be  highest,  higher  even  than  in  the  next  region,  that  of  Nord.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  amount  of  agricultural  wages  as  estimated  by  the 
investigators. 

In  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir  wages  were  estimated  as  follows : 

Shepherd looo  francs  a  year  and  food 

First  carter looo        "    "      "      " 

General  labourer  .    .     from  500  to  700      "     " 

These  amounts  are  said  on  an  average  to  have  doubled  within  thirty 
years.  It  is  stated  that  wherever  in  Oise  the  custom  of  feeding  employees 
has  been  preserved,  that  is  in  the  western  district  of  the  department,  the 
wages  of  carters  and  cowmen  so  fed  are  between  550  and  700 francs  a  year; 
they  are  between  iioo  and  1600  francs  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastfci 
districts  where  the  men  are  no  longer  so  fed.  In  Seine-Inferieure,  according 
to  an  investigator,  the  annual  wages  of  a  carter  so  fed  are  500  francs  and 
the  daily  wages  of  a  labourer  so  fed  are  1.25  francs.  For  Haute- Mame  the 
daily  wages  are  given  as  follows  : 

z88z  19 13 

Sununer       Winter    Summer       Winter 

Journeyman  workman    fed  by  employer  .    .     2         1.50  3         2 

"  "       not  fed  by  employer    3.50    2.50  4         3 

In  Doubs  a  farm  hind  earns  from  400  to  450  francs  a  year  while  in 
Aveyron  500  francs  are  said  to  represent  his  minimum. 

Generally  speaking,  agricultural  wages  are  found  to  have  risen  notably 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  the  rate  of  increase  varying,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates, with  districts  or  with  the  kinds  of  labourers,  from  30  to  100  per  cent. 
It  seems  also  to  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  of  the  labourers  fed 
by  employers  are  usually  easier  than  those  of  such  as  are  not  thus  fed ;  but 
these  conclusions  result  from  estimates  which  are  mainly  subjective  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  such  by  precise  numerical  data. 

Table  III  shows  for  all  regions  the  various  elements  of  the  income  of 
all  the  labourers'  households,  classified  according  to  the  number  of  their 
members.  The  calculation  does  not  apply  to  the  households  of  labourers 
not  fed  by  their  employers. 
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Table  III.  —Families  of  agricultural  labourers  not  fed  by    employers. 
Proportional  distribution  of  elements  of  incomes. 


Nnmber 
of 

Nunber 

of  families 

visited 

Proportioii  per  zoo  francs  of  total  income 

memben 
otafamUy 

Flather's 

earniags 

Mother's 

earning 

CliildreB*s 
earnings 

Other 
income 

Relief 

Tout 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8  and 
more 

44 
47 
57 
51 
52 

28 

74.6 
73.5 
58.6 
70.0, 
74.6 
62.6 
51.2 

15.3 
13.3 
M.2 

12.3 
9.9 

n.7 
6.6 

5.9 
9.4 
23.4 
16.6 
12.2 
22,4 
38.4 

3.4 
3.0 

1.5 
0.5 
2.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.8 
0.8 

2.3 
0.6 
1.2 

2.4 
3.6 

loo.o 
lOO.O 

160.0 
loo.o 

lOO.O 
lOO.O 

loo.o 

317 

66.0 

11.7 

19.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1 00.0 

These  proportions  do  not  differ  from  those  established  by  the  enquiry 
in  the  case  of  industrial  workers. 


§  3.  Methods  of  empu)ving  income. 

As  regards  the  emplo3rment  of  incomes  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  make  out  for  each  household  an  annual  complete  and  detailed  budget 
of  expenses.  It  was  necessary  to  limit  enquiry  to  expenses  of  certain  ca- 
tegories as  to  which  it  was  possible,  simply  by  questioning  those  interested, 
to  obtain  sufficiently  approximate  numerical  data  admitting  of  verifica- 
tion. Costs  of  rent,  taxes,  insurance  and  the  various  subscriptions  paid  to 
S3aidicates,  to  mutual  societies  or  as  provision  for  retirement  are  easily 
determined.  To  calculate  the  cost  of  food  is  more  difficult :  indications  as 
to  a  week's  consumption  have  been  collected  and  thus  it  has  been  possible 
not  indeed  to  draw  precise  conclusions  as  to  the  exact  importance  of  the 
cost  of  food  in  the  annual  budget,  but  to  deduce  general  data  as  to  the 
variation  of  expenses  when  conditions  of  households  are  modified.  A  spe- 
cial place  in  the  question  form  was  reserved  for  spirits  consumed  away  from 
home 

As  in  studying  incomes  we  will  leave  out  entirely  landowning  agri- 
culturists who  are  largely  supported  by  food  they  grow  themselves. 

i)  Cost  of  food,  —  The  reasons  which  make  it  difficult  to  determine 
conditions  of  ife  among  agricultural  labourers  much  diminish  the  value 
of  the  data  as  to  cost  of  food  collected  by  the  enquiry.  However  by  in- 
cluding only  households  which  apparently  produce  for  themselves  only 
the  vegetables  grown  in  their  gardens,  it  has  been  possible  to  draw  up  Table 
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VI  which  applies  to  185  households  of  agricultural  labourers  not  fed  by  their 
employers,  distributed  over  the  eight  regions  already  named. 

For  all  these  185  households  the  average  weekly  expenditure  was  22.28 
francs  per  household  and  6.07  francs  per  personal  unit  (i).  If  annual  ex- 
penditure be  taken  to  be  equal  to  weekly  expenditure  multiplied  by  fifty- 
two,  we  reach  the  result  that  food  and  drink  absorb  81  per  cent,  of  income 
in  these  families  (2).  * 

Tabi^E  IV.  —  Households  of  Unfed  Agricultural  Labourers. 
Average  Expenditure  on  Food  and  Drink  in  One  Week  of  Winter  (jrancs). 


Weekly 

Petcentage  of  total 

|1 

Nitiaber  of 

AvetBge 

annual 

expenditure 
on  food 

Pood  and  Drink 

Scgioos 

pctBon* 

1 

1 

R| 

1 

1 

1 

"8 

hovie- 
holds 

hociae- 
bold 

Income 

\ 

1 

li 
1 

1 

^ 

! 
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22.0 
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16.8 

2.0 

X2.8 

3.6 

32.1 

90 
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34 

4.0 

1,311 

21.73 

5.4^ 

6.07 

32.6 

16.4 

3.0 

7.1 

9.3 

31.6 

86 
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185 

3.7 

x,43i 

22.28 

32.6 

19.3 

3.4 

1 1.2 

5.7 

27.8 

81 

The  expenditure  on  food  per  head  varies  from  5  to  7  francs  a  week  ac- 
cording to  districts,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  families  belonging  to  the 
various  districts  vary  in  the  amount  of  their  income  and  in  their  composi- 
tion. The  largest  expenditure  takes  place  in  the  northern  district  in  which 
income  is  highest.  Expenditure  is  relatively  large  in  Region  VII  (Central 
West)  in  which  income  is  small  but  the  average  size  of  the  observed  families 
is  also  small.  The  average  expenditure  per  personal  unit  is  lowest  in  Re- 
gion VI  (Central  Massif). 

Bread  absorbs  about  a  third  of  the  expenditure  on  food.  For  all 
the  185  households  the  percentage  of  the  expenditure  which  goes  to  bread  is 

(1)  A  child  is  reckoned  to  constitute  only  a  ftacUon  of  a  **  personal  unit ". 

(a)  The  enquiry  found  that  this  percentage  was  only  71  in  the  case  of  the  households  <rf 
industrial  workers  in  places  comprising  1^  than  10,000  inhabitants ;  bat  in  these  liooBfdafAdA 
the  expenditure  is  larger  per  personal  unit,  namely  7-45  fnmcs  instead  of  6.07  fiancs. 
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32.6  (i).  Meat  absorbs  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  expenditure,  1.15  francs 
per  personal  unit.  Of  the  households  considered  there  are  only  six  in  which 
meat  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  articles  of  diet  consumed  in  the  ipreek  of 
observation.  Moreover  the  investigators  agree  that  the  use  of  meat  is 
increasing  considerably  in  country  districts.  The  pig  provides  most  of  the 
meat  consumed  but  many  country  families  also  eat  butcher's  meat,  at  least 
once  a  week.  The  proportion  of  meat  consumed  varies  from  region  to 
region  within  fairly  narrow  limits  and  is  least  in  the  west.  Compensation 
is  provided  by  laiger  consumption  of  butter  in  this  region  and  the  use  of 
fish  in  the  coast  districts.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed  milk 
holds  a  less  important  place  in  the  diet  of  agricultural  labourers  than  in 
that  of  industrial  workers  :  in  the  185  households  it  is  considered  to  account 
for  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure.  Drink  in  these  households  absorbs 
1 1  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  diet.  The  percentage  varies  however 
with  regions,  being  7  per  cent,  in  Region  VIII  (West)  in  which  only  cider  is 
usually  drunk,  9  per  cent,  in  Region  I  (North)  in  which  the  customary  drink 
is  beer,  and  as  much  as  14  per  cent,  in  R^on  IV  (South)  and  26  per  cent, 
in  Region  VI  (Central  Massif)  in  which  wine  is  consumed. 

The  percentage  absorbed  by  spirits  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  spent 
on  other  drinks.  It  is  non-existent  or  insignificant  in  districts  in  which  the 
habitual  drink  is  wine  but  is  considerable  in  districts  in  which  beer  or  cider 
is  drunk.  Thus  in  the  34  households  in  Region  VIII  (West)  spirits  absorb 
9  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  diet  and  8  per  cent,  in  the  61  house- 
holds of  Region  I  (North).  There  is  certainly  a  very  close  relation  between 
the  nature  of  the  habitual  drink  and  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed. 
In  his  description  of  the  diet  of  the  labourers  of  his  district  an  investigator 
of  Eure-et-Iyoire  says :  "  The  drink  is  cider,  a  cold  drink,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  coflEee  and  spirits  are  so  much  taken  ".  An  investigator  of  lyoiret 
says,  "  The  labourer  generally  used  to  drink  wine,  but  the  insufiicient  vin- 
tage of  recent  years  has  influenced  him  to  take  more  and  more  spirits  ". 

It  does  not  seem  that  employers  make  much  effort  to  combat  the  al- 
coholism of  agricultural  labourers. 

2)  Various  expenses  {not  on  diet),  —  The  figures  obtained  by  the  en- 
quiry as  to  expenses  other  than  those  on  diet  are  given  in  the  table  which 
follows  (Table  V)  and  refer  to  315  households  of  agricultural  labourers 
not  fed  by  their  employers. 

Of  the  315  families,  87  or  more  than  a  quarter  lived  in  their  own  houses, 
twelve  enjoyed  free  lodging,  while  the  others  rented  their  dwellings,  the 
average  annual  rent  being  107  francs  or  8*  per  cent,  of  income.  The  pro- 
portion spent  on  taxation  and  insurance  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  industrial  families,  but  that  going  to  contributions  to  syndicates, 
mutual  societies  and  provision  for  retirement  is  much  larger.  In  certain 
regions  (West,  Central  Massif)  these  latter  contributions  seem  to  be  non- 
existent or  quite  insignificant. 


(i)  For  industrial  workeis  the  corresponding  percentage  {323. 4. 
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Tabi«e  V.  —  Families  of  agricultural  labourers  not  fed  by  employers. 
Average  amount  in  francs  of  certain  expenses  unconneded  with  diet. 
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(i)  In  calculating  the  percentages  the  annual  expenditure  was  estimated  by  multiplyug 
the  weekly  expenditure  by  52,  and  reducing  the  result  by  a  third  since  it  was  a  week  of  winter 
which  was  observed. 

(2)  The  average  rents  refer  only  to  families  paying  rent  for  their  lodgings.  The  percentages 
were  calculated  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  average  income  of  such  families. 


§  4.  Housing  conditions. 

Besides  the  facts  as  to  the  amount  f)f  rent  and  expenses  accessory  to 
rent  the  question  fonn  for  a  family  contained  information  as  to  methods 
of  housing  and  the  composition  and  size  of  dwellings. 
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Of  456  agricultural  labourers'  families  137  lived  in  a  separate  house 
as  proprietors  and  288  as  tenants,  while  31  lodged  in  houses  shared  with 
others.  The  percentage  lodged  in  their  their  own  houses  was  3oJper  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  (as  against  5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  town  workers) 

The  following  table,  Table  VI,  classifies  households  according  to  the. 
number  of  their  members  and  the  number  of  rooms  in  a  dwelling.  The 
kitchen  which  in  many  of  these  households  serves  various  purposes  has  been 
counted  as  a  room.  An  entrance  hall,  where  such  existed,  has  not  been  taken 
into  account.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers 
had  dwellings  having  less  then  four  rooms  each,  and  18  per  cent,  had 
single-room  dwellings.  If  it  be  admitted  that  overcrowding'shouldbeheld 
to  exist  wherever  a  dwellii^  contains  more  than  two  persons  for  each  room, 
37.7  per  cent,  of  the  lodgings  of  agricultural  labourers  will  be  found  to  be 
overcrowded,  and  i,ir8  or  52.2  per  cent,  of  the  2,227  persons  in  the  456 
households  to  be  living  in  a  condition  of  overcrowding. 

Tabus  VI.  Distribution  of  the  families  of  agriculiural  labourers  according 
to  the  number  of  their  members  and  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  housed. 
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Table  VII  gives  for  the  households,  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  their  menibers,  the  average  area  of  living  rooms  in  relation  to  dwell- 
ings, persons  and  personal  units,  and  also  the  number  of  dwellings  having 
entrance-halls,  their  own  closets,  cellars,  lofts  and  gardens.  This^table 
proves  that  as  the  number  of  the  members  of  a  household  increases  there 
is  not  much  proportionate  variation  in  the  average  area  of  the  dwelling. 
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SO  that  the  average  number  of  square  metres  (i)  per  personal  uuit  dimi- 
nishes very  much. 

Twenty  seven  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  households  have  their  own 
closets.    Almost  all  of  them  have  gardens. 

Table  VTI.   —  Housing  conditions  of  the  agricultural  labourers'  families. 
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The  enquiry  compared  the  housing  conditions  of  industrial  workers  in 
small  places,  of  town  working-people  and  of  agricultural  labourers,  and 
established  that  the  last  named  were  the  worst  lodged. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  investigators  that  the  progress  in  the 
living  conditions  of  country  families  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  mainly 
affected  their  food  and  clothes,  their  housing  conditions  only  in  a  far  less 
degree.  Rural  dwellings  are  still  very  defective  in  many  districts.  In 
Seine-Inferieure  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  labourer's  cottage  consisting 
of  a  single  dark  room,  and*  having  mud  walls  and  a  roof  of  thatch.  Con- 
ditions are  no  better  in  Finist^re  and  Morbihan  although  mention  is 
made  of  improvements  there.  In  Loiret  and  Sarthe  the  state  of  afiairs 
is  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  very  unsatisfactory.  Conditions  seem  to 
be  better  in  Oise  and  Meuse.  In  other  districts  rural  dwellings  are  found 
to  be  adequate  as  regards  area  but  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  deplorable 
condition  hygienically. 

(i)  I  square  metre  =  1.196  square  yards. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBUC. 

THE  IfANDS  OP  THE  STATE  DOMAIN.  —  Revista  dc  la  Sociedad  Rural  de  Cordoba* 
year  XVI,  nos.  3x7  and  318,  Cordoba,  June  1916. 

The  Direccion  General  del  Censo  Nacional  has  recently  published  a 
statement  as  to  the  restilts  of  the  new  general  census  in  1915  of  property 
belonging  to  the  State.  We  reproduce  the  following  figures  which  refer 
to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  lands  of  the  domain. 

I«ands  of  the  Domain 
Area  Value 

hectares  (z)  pens  (2) 

Formosa .    7,888,552  63,008,418 

Chaco 7>844.3S3  78,443>838 

Misiones 1,271,513  8,900,593 

Pampa 1,490,036  11,920,290 

Rio  Negro 14,123,120  112,984,966 

Neuquen 5,667,814  34,006,885 

Chubut 18,279,228  91,396,145 

Santa  Cruz 19,637,877  98,189,388 

Tierra  del  Fuego 1,541,977  9,251,864 

Isla  de  los  Estados '51,000  102,000 

I/)s  Andes 5,696,600  11,393,200 


Total   .    .    .         83,492,100  5^^9^597,587 


From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  prices  assigned  to  a 
hectare  of  land  in  the  different  territories  were  as  follows  :  Formosa,  8  pesos 
Chaco,  10  pesos  ;  Misiones,  7  pesos  ;  Pampa,  8  pesos  ;  Rio  Negro,  8  pesos  : 
Neuquen,  6  pesos ;  Chubut,  5  pesos ;  Santa  Cruz,  5  pesos ;  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
6  pesos  ;  Isla  de  los  Estados,  2  pesos ;  Los  Andes,  2  pesos.  If  the  total 
value  of  the  land  in  public  ownership  in  1915,  namely  519,597,587  pesos, 
be  compared  with  that  shown  by  the  census  of  1888,  namely  244,348,600 
pesos,  an  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  Argentine  Repub-. 
lie  can  be  formed.  However  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
lands  of  the  State  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  while  the  value  as- 


(i)  X  hectare  ■>  2.47  hectares. 
(2)  X  peso  of  gold  »  4  «  at  par. 
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signed  to  them  in  1888  had  to  be  distributed  over  132,173,400  hectares 
that  of  1915  referred  only  to  83,492,100  hectares,  for  in  the  interval 
48,681,300  hectares  passed  from  publioto  private  ownership,  and  there- 
fore the  average  value  ol:  a  hectare  of  the  public  domain  was  6.2  pesos  in 
1915  and  only  2  pesos  in  1888. 


ITALY. 

1.  RECENT  MEASURES  FOR  DEVEI.OPING  THE  GROWING  OF  CEREAI^.  —  Goi- 
Metta  Ufficiale  dei  Regno  (flialia.  No.  217,  Rome,  19  May  1917. 

On  10  May  1917  a  decree  numbered  788  was  promulgated  which  in- 
troduced measures  for  the  encouragement  of  cereal  growing  and  of  agri- 
culture in  general.  It  has  five  clauses  of  which  the  second  aims  at  regulat- 
ing crops.  By  its  provisions  agriculturists  may  give  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture (temporary  department  for  supplies)  an  undertaking,  either  directly 
or  by  the  medium  of  the  provincial  commissions  of  agriculture  (i),  that  they 
will  grow  com,  other  cereals,  vegetables  and  edible  tubercles  under  an  obli- 
gation to  hand  over  the  produce  to  the  State.  If  such  crops  be  additional 
to  the  ordinary  crops  of  a  farm,  or  be  grown  in  face  of  exceptional  difficul- 
ties, the  price  paid  by  the  State  may  actually  surpass  the  maximum  price 
established  by  the  State,  but  not  by  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Special  facilities  may  be  granted  for  the  encours^ement  of  these  crops, 
in  the  form  either  of  agricultural  credit,  or  the  grant  of  prisoners  of  war 
for  agricidtural  labour  and  of  the  use  of  agricultural  machines. 

Further,  according  to  rules  to  be  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, prefects  will  have  the  option  of  compelling,  on  the  advice  of  the 
provincial  commissions  of  agriculture,  any  person  occupying  a  farm  on  any 
title  to  increase  the  total  area  on  which  he  grows  foodstuffs  —  com,  other 
cereals,  vegetables  and  edible  tubercles. 

Appeal  against  such  action  of  a  prefect  may  be  made  within  twenty 
days  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  who  will  pronounce  on  the  advice  of  a 
special  section  of  the  technical  committee  of  agriculture.  Controversies 
between  the  owners  and  farmers  of  land,  which  may  eventuate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prefect's  exercise  of  compulsion,  will  be  settled  by  three 
arbiters,  namely  the  praetor  as  president  and  two  others  chosen  by  the 
disputing  parties. 

Any  persons  who  do  not  obey  the  prefect's  order  to  increase  cultiva- 
tion will,  for  each  agricultural  season  in  which  they  disobey,  be  fined  from 
50  to  1000  liras  for  every  hectare  of  land  not  under  its  prescribed  crop. 

Clause  III  of  this  decree  contains  a  series  of  provisions  which  aim  at 
eliminating  the  obstacle  which  current  agricultural  contracts  place  in  the 
way  of  the  more  intensive  growing  of  com  and  other  cereals.   Some  of  these 

(z)  See  our  issues  for  October  1916  (page  zi8)  and  February  1917  (page  zx8). 
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provisions  apply  to  the  whole  kingdom,  those  namely  which  suspend  the 
validity  of  contracts  limiting  sowing,  and  which  allow  a  farmer  to  bring 
under  cultivation  determined  lands  in  order  to  grow  on  them  cereals,  ve- 
getables and  edible  tubercles,  and  to  vary  these  crops  without  regard  to  the 
customary  rotation. 

Other  provisions  affect  only  the  southern  provinces,  in  which  the  al- 
ternatives of  production  are  more  uncertain,  and  guarantee  to  the  cultiva- 
tor, to  any  one  cultivating  under  orders  and  to  any  one  cultivating  a  pro- 
perty proportionately  to  the  working  capacity  of  his  family,  even  if  he 
have  the  aid  of  a  paid  staff,  a  proportionate  reduction  of  rent  in  the  case  of 
accidental  losses,  that  is  losses  due  to  cirumstances  impossible  to  foresee, 
together  with  the  annulment  of  accessory  clauses  in  his  lease  which  give 
him  only  a  small  share  of  profits.  The  difficulties  which  the  application  of 
these  measures  may  occasion  are  regulated  by  three  arbiters,  charged  to 
effect  an  amicable  arrangement.    There  is  no  appeal  from  these  arbiters. 

Clause  IV  contains  interesting  provisions  as  to  credit  for  agriculturists 
who  grow  the  crops  which  are  the  object  of  the  new  measures.  These  pro- 
visions concern  the  capital  necessary  to  the  granting  of  loans  to  them  and 
also  the  securities  necessary  to  the  success  of  such  operations. 

As  regards  capital,  appeal  is  made  not  only  to  the  special  institutions 
of  agricultural  credit,  but  also  to  the  ordinary  and  co-operative  institu- 
tions of  credit,  the  ordinary  savings-banks,  the  monti  di  pietd  and  monii 
frumeniarii  and  the  funds  for  agricultural  loans  and  advances,  in  order  that 
they  may  make  advances  to  agriculturists  as  largely  as  possible.  The 
appeals  are  supported  by  the  State's  promise  to  make  advances  to  these 
credit  institutions  when  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  their  available 
resources. 

As  regards  securities,  the  criterion  adopted  has  a  certain  novelty,  for 
the  series  of  articles  on  which  the  legal  agricultural  privilege  can  be  exer- 
cised has  been  extended,  this  privilege  having  the  character  of  a  real  charge, 
properly  so  called,  which  burdens  the  property. 

Finally  large  fiscal  facilities  complete  the  system  of  exceptional  and 
privileged  treatment  to  which  loans  for  the  crops  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  subject. 

♦ 
*  * 

a.  THE  NEW  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OP  INDUSTRY,  COMMERCE  AND 
I^ABOUR.  —  GoMsetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  d*ItaHa,  No.  io6,  Rome,  5  May  1917. 

By  a  recent  decree  measures  have  been  promulgated  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  I/abour  in  conformity 
with  the  various  objects  at  which  the  creation  of  this  new  ministry  aimed  (i). 
The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  decree  : 

(i)  See  out  issue  for  December  1916,  page  135. 
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The  former  General  Direction  of  Credit  and  Thrift  is  reconstituted  on 
a  better  proportioned  system  with  bureaux  established  on  larger  bases  and 
is  called  the  General  Direction  of  Credit,  Cooperation  and  Private  Insur- 
ance. The  departments  for  social  thrift  complete  the  labour  bureau,  and 
the  union  of  these  services  produces  the  General  Direction  of  Labour  and 
Social  Thrift. 

The  statistical  department,  hitherto  attached  to  the  labour  bureau, 
again  becomes  a  central  autonomous  bureau.  The  general  inspectorate 
of  industry  and  industrial  education  and  the  general  inspectorate  of  inte- 
rior trade  are  co-ordinated,  and  a  new  bureau,  the  bureau  of  economic 
policy  and  foreign  trade,  is  formed,  and  centralizes  all  matters  regardir^ 
the  development  of  national  economy  which  are  not  the  concern  of  special 
services.  This  bureau  must  use  appropriate  means  and  be  aided  by  re- 
search and  enquiries,  thus  supporting  initiative  tending  to  develop  the  va- 
rious industries  and  the  traffic  accessory  to  them.  It  must  observe  the 
facts  of  economy,  industry  and  trade. 

A  large  part  of  its  programme  is  taken  up  with  the  study  of  economic 
and  social  measures  to  have  force  after  the  war,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
measures  necessary  to  the  transformation  of  war  industries  into  peace  in- 
dustries. 

The  Bureau  of  General  Economy  will  soon  take  on  the  character  of  a 
commercial  administrative  body. 

Finally  a  general  secretariat  for  the  whole  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will 
be  responsible  for  the  staff  and  the  complex  needs  of  the  working  of  the  two 
ministries. 

*  * 

3.  INSTITUTION  OP   A  PROVINCIAI,  I^ABOUR  OFFICE  AT  RAVENNA.  —  BoOdimo 
ddrUfJUcio  dd  Lavoro,  Number  8,  Rome,  16  April  1917. 

The  provincial  administration  of  Ravenna  recently  decided  to  institute 
a  labour  office  which  shovdd  have  the  following  programme  (i)  :  to  supple- 
ment the  action  of  similar  offices  in  the  communes  of  the  province  and  the 
action  of  the  government  labour  office ;  to  study  the  conditions  of  labour 
and  workers,  of  the  various  industries  and  of  trade  and  traffic  in  the  pro- 
vince by  compiling  statistics  ;  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  the  interior  mi- 
gration and  the  emigration  abroad  of  labour  and  make  such  proposals  as 
the  interests  of  production  and  of  the  workers  might  suggest ;  to  see  that 
the  laws  as  to  labour  and  hygiene  were  applied  ;  to  disseminate  among  wor- 
kers the  spirit  of  thrift  and  co-operation  ;  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  unem- 
ployment and  ptopose  methods  for  remedying  it ;  to  assist  the  placing  of 
labour  by  connecting  supply  and  demand  and  collecting  necessary  infor- 
mation ;  to  intervene  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  in  disputes  between 

(i)  As  to  the  provincial  laboor  office  lately  constitttted  at  Some  see  oar  issae  for 
April  Z917,  page  112. 
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capital  and  labour ;  to  follow  the  development  of  the  oiganizations  of  workers 
and  employers;  to  analyse  social  relations  as  affecting  strikes,  boy- 
cots  and  lock-outs,  determining  the  causes  of  these  and  resuming  their  de- 
velopment and  results ;  to  favour  the  development  of  the  trades  schools 
of  artisans  and  workers,  and  of  new  industries,  agricultural  works,  and  trade 
and  traffic,  in  the  interests  of  intensified  production  and  of  workers ;  and 
finally  to  help  injured  workers  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  ob- 
tain indemnities. 


SWITZERLAND. 

PEDERAI,  AID  TO  SWISS  AGRICUI^TURE.  —  LandwirtschafUiches  Jahrbuch  des  SchwHx. 
Heft  3.  Berne,  Wyss,  191 6. 

Few  branches  of  federal  activity  provoked  as  much  criticism  and 
discussion,  during  the  years  which  preceded  the  war,  in  the  press  and  in 
the  federal  chambers,  as  the  subsidies  granted  to  agriculture.  On  the 
one  hand  the  large  increase  in  the  sums  voted  attracted  the  attention 
of  political  and  financial  circles,  and  on  the  other  the  subsidies  were  criti- 
cized as  being  in  reality  a  distribution  of  money  to  the  large  farmers  from 
which  the  country  as  a  whole  drew  no  advantage. 

These  discussions,  sometimes  very  lively,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  economists  and  the  federal  authorities  and  provoked  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  subject.  On  23  June  1910  the  National  Council  passed  the 
following  resolution:  "  The  Federal  Council  is  invited  to  submit  the  whole 
question  of  federal  subsidies  to  the  examination  of  a  commission  of  experts 
and  to  present  a  report  on  the  subject  ".  After  a  suffidentiy  long  period  of 
examination  the  commission  nominated  by  the  Federal  Council  presented 
in  February  1913  its  report  in  which  the  grants  to  s^culture  are  examin- 
ed in  detail.  Proposals  aimed  above  all  at  obtaining  certain  modifications 
of  detail,  a  more  stable  obligation  to  grant  the  subsidies,  thor  greater  social 
importance,  and  an  extension  of  authority  which  would  allow  the  results 
attained  by  the  means  of  the  subsidies  in  the  domain  of  agricultural  impro- 
vemexit  to  be  controlled. 

We  should  also  recall  in  this  connection  the  studies,  entitied  "  L'en- 
couragement  k  I'agriculture  per  la  Confederation,  de  1851  k  1912  "  and 
"  Les  ameliorations  fond^res  en  Suisse  *'  and  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Division  of  the  Swiss  Department  of  PubUc  Economy,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  National  Swiss  Exhibition  at  Berne  in  1914. 

Further  the  question  of  the  grants  made  to  agriculture  by  the  Confe- 
deration was  the  subject  of  a  sdentific  study  by  Dr.  A.  Schmi4,  agronomic 
engineer  at  Berne,  published  in  extenso  in  the  German  edition  of  the 
Agricultural   Yearbook   of   Switzerland,    No.    3    (i).     Dr.    Schmid   first 

(1)  LandwiiischafUichcs  Jahrbuch  des  Schweiz,  Heft  3,  Wyss,  191 6.  —  DU  landwirtschaft- 
Uchen  Massnahmm  gur  Fardenmg  der  Landwirtschaft  in  der  SckweiM,  insbesandere  die  Subven- 
tion des  Bundes,  A.  Schmid,  pages  257-356,  Berne. 
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glances  at  the  historical  development  of  these  grants,  and  then  establishes 
the  bases  for  an  objective  estimate  of  them,  reviewing  in  the  principal 
part  of  his  work  each  category  of  agricultural  aids  and  emphasizing  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  obtained. 

We  here  reproduce  in  stmmiarized  form  his  chief  conclusions,  which 
we  take  from  the  second  part  of  the  French  edition  of  the  Agricultural 
Yearbook  of  Switzerland  (i). 

A.  Progress  of  Financial  Aid  granted  by  the  Confederation  to  Agriculture. 

1885  S90X  xgxo  19x4 

Fxancs.  (2)  Francs.  Francs.  Frames. 

Total  amount  of  all 
federal  subsidies.   .    .    .       1,165,398      7,251,548    12,622,385    16,694,221 

Total  amount  (rf  fe- 
deral subsidies  to  agri- 
culture   217,707      1,827,390      3,202,441      4.681,922 

It  follows  from  these  figures  that  if  grants  to  agriculture  have  much 
increased,  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  total  sum  of  federal  grants 
has  lessened  markedlly.  Other  branches  of  social  activity  derive  equal 
benefits  from  federal  subsidies. 

When  the  table  showing  agricultural  grants  from  1851  to  1912,  which 
is  annexed  to  Dr.  Schmid's  work,  is  studied,  it  becomes  dear  whidb  bran- 
ches of  agriculture  have  benefited  most  by  the  increase  in  the  grants.  Prom 
such  an  examination  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

a)  Whereas  until  1890  all  agricultural  subsidies  were  kept  wtKn 
very  modest  limits  they  increased  rapidly  after  1895,  most  of  them  reach- 
ing their  maximum  in  1910. 

b)  In  several  branches  of  agricultural  economy  the  increase  in  sub- 
sidies has  been  regular  but  relatively  small  (small  live  stock,  agricultural 
associations,  insurance  against  hail,  agricultural  instruction  and  experi- 
ments). In  others  it  has  been  on  the  other  hand  very  large  and  very  rapid 
(insurance  of  live  stock,  insurance  against  the  pests  of  vineyards,  land  im- 
provement). Only  subsidies  to  horse-breeding  have  lessened  continuously 
since  1898. 

c)  Subsidies  to  land  improvement,  the  insurance  of  live  stock,  the 
campaign  against  disieases  of  the  vine,  and  cattle-breeding  have,  e^ecially 
since  1905,  much  surpassed  those  to  other  branches  of  agriculture.  The 
indisputable  results  obtained  by  subsidies  in  the  spheres  of  land  improve- 
ment and  cattle-breeding  have  contributed  to  their  increase.  As  regards 
the  subsidies  to  the  insurance  of  live  stock  and  the  campaign  against  di- 

(i)  Annuaire  agricoU  de  la  Suisse,  2nd  part,  Berne,  Wyss,  1916.  —  Les  subventions  jidim 
rales  en  faveur  de  Vagricuiiure.  Extract  from  a  study  by  Dr.  A.  Schmld,  pnbU^ed  in  the 
German  edition  of  the  Agricultural  yearbook  of  Switzerland. 

(2)  1  francs  «  9  •/§  ^^  ^i^  P^""- 
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seases  of  the  vine  they  are  not  only  an  encouragement  but  also  a  veri- 
table aid  to  small  agriculturahsts  to  meet  losses  which  they  are  powerless 
to  prevent  and  which  are  a  direct  menace  to  their  economic  existence. 
These  grants  are  a  true  social  benefit. 

The  author  of  the  work  we  have  cited  has  also  made  a  study  of  the  dis- 
tributions of  cash  prizes  awarded  by  the  federal  govemement  to  encourage 
cattle  breeding  on  a  large  and  a  small  scale  in  the  canton  of  Berne  (i),  in 
which  there  is  a  relatively  great  number  of  large  stock  owners.  The  study 
has  reference  to  1913  and  ends  with  the  following  conclusions : 

Distribution  of  cash  prizes  to  exibitors  winning  from  i  to  8  prizes 
for  males  and  females. 

Number  Percent.  Percent  of  total  amount 

of  of  total  no.  constituted  by  amount  of 

prizes  obtained  of  exhibitors  prizes  in  each  category 

X 54.46%  27.44% 

2 19.26%  16.91% 

3 10.14%  11.56% 

4 4.00%  5.87% 

5 2.92%  5.06% 

6 2.60%  6.16% 

7 2.32%  5.87% 

8 4.30%  21.13% 

100.00  %  100.00  % 

It  is  especially  in  the  chief  breeding  centres  that  proprietors  of  the 
last  category  are  encountered.  To  have  in  one's  stalls  eight  heads  of  live 
stock  is  not  to  be  a  large  proprietor.  Farms  of  this  description,  having  a 
certain  importance,  form  the  centres  for  serious 'breeding  which  are  neces- 
sary to  its  methodical  and  rational  pursuit.  Therefore  the  federal  subsidies 
are  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  so  much  money  distributed  to  rich  pea- 
sants. Especially  where  cattle  are  concerned  they  are  useful  and  render 
real  services. 

B.  Influence  of  federal  si4bsidies  on  agriculture  and  their  future  deve- 
lopment. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Schmid  as  to  agricultural  instruction, 
agricultural  experiment  and  research,  stock  breeding,  land  improvement,  measures 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  agricultural  associations,  the  Swiss  peasants' 
secretariat,  exhibitions,  etc. 

To  resume  the  conclusions  of  the  author  of  this  study  on  all  thes^ 
subjects  would  take  us  too  far.  We  wiU  end  this  notice  by  giving  in  tabular 
form  the  data  as  to  federal  subsidies  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 

(z)  See  table  XV.  and  the  remarks  on  pp.  316  r^  se^  of  the  work  dted  in  the  Landmrtschaft- 
liches  Jahrbuch  des  Schweix,  part  3, 1916. 
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from  1851  to  1912,  in  accordance  with  the  various  branches  of  activity 
exercised. 


Agricultural  societies 

Horses 

Cattle.    ...... 

Diseases  of  the  vine 
Agricultural  instruction 
Agricultural  experiment 
I^nd  improvement .   . 
Insurance  against  hail 
Small  live  stock  .  .    . 
Insurance  of  live  stock 


Average  .annual  costs 


Prom         i87z>8o       1881-90 


1891-1900 1    Z90Z'io    I      1911-12 


|(0 


18591 
1864 

1879' 
I879I 
18851 

1885] 
1885' 

1890' 

1893' 
1895! 


15.735; 
19,777 

3,287! 

5,201  ■ 


(I)  x8s9-6o  —    5,000  Pr.  (3)  1864-70  ■ 
186  z- 70  —  15,3x0  Fr. 


zo,ooo  Fr. 


37,7521  63,600, 
60,635;  354,485: 
72,129!   322,362', 


97.298I 
398,217] 
497,597' 


z  10,000 
369380 
59^.534 


92,912 

112,997 

311,077 

75S,2JX 

73,173  161,643 

238,834 

286,009 

16,059 

91,411 

336,270 

409,089 

14,750 

192,185 

574,568 

1,500,000 

28,264 

106,908 

164,760 

946,903 

— 

18,720 

31,198 

49fi49 

— 

125,589 

512,413 

894A56 

RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsable. 
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Parti:  Co-operation  and  Association 


UNITED  STATES. 


FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ELEVATORS  IN  MINNESOTA. 


OPPICIAI,  SOURCE: 

DusAND  (K.  Dana) ,  Chief  of  Division  of  Research  in  Agricultmal  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  Jensen  (J.P.)>  Student  Assistant:  Pasicers'  Elevatoks  in  BIinnb- 
soTAy  The  University  of  Minnesota,  Agricnltural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  164, 
St.  Paul,  October  19x6  . 


^  The  development  and  working  of  the  farmers'  co-operative  elevators 
in  Minnesota  ha?  been  the  subject  of  special  study  on  the  part  of  the  divi- 
sion of  research  in  agricultural  economics  in  the  university  of  Minnesota. 

The  facts  we  give  are  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  this  division,  based  on 
certain  of  the  reports  which  the  co-operative  organizations  in  Minnesota  are 
bound  by  law  to  render  annually  to  the  State  university.  The  reports  in 
question  cover  in  most  cases  business  done  between  i  July  1914  and  30 
June  1915. 


§  I.  Number  and  kind  op  co-operative  elevators. 

The  number  of  co-operative  elevators  in  Minnesota  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. The  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  other  elevators  is  not 
always  sharply  drawn.  It  has  been  deemed  proper  to  include  with  them  all 
elevators  in  which  farmers  own  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock.  Un- 
der this  definition  there  were  296  co-operative  elevators  in  the  State  on  i 
January  1916,  that  is  about  one  fifth  of  t^e  total  number  of  elevators  and 
local  mills  bu3dng  grain  from  farmers. 

The  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  to  which  all 
elevators  and  other  concerns  handling  grain  are  required  to  report,  includes 
in  its  list  of  local  establishments  mills  buyirg  grain  from  farmers  as  well 
as  elevators  proper.    On  i  January  1916  this  list  included  1,428  concerns, 
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of  which  however  it  is  probable  that  a  few  had  been  closed  and  a  few  were 
mentioned  in  duplicate  owing  to  change  of  ownership.  Terminal  elevators 
were  not  included.  Of  the  1,428  concerns  248  were  mills  and  therefore 
1,180  elevators  proper,  and  almost  exactly  a  fourth  of  these  last  were  co- 
operative elevators. 

The  elevators  are  classed  as  co-operative,  line  and  individual.  Line 
elevators  are  those  owned  by  concerns  having  headquarters  in  central  mar- 
kets, while  "  individual  "  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  elevators  locally 
owned  which  are  not  co-operative,  even  if,  as  in  a  good  ma^y  cases,  they  are 
owned  not  by  individuals  but  by  firms  or  even  corporations. 

The  elevators  in  the  73  counties  of  the  State  were  classified  as  follows  : 

Co-operative  elevators 296 

Line  elevators        623 

Individual  elevators 302 

Mills    • 205 


Total  .    .   •   .         1,428 


While  some  of  the  296  elevators  called  co-operative  do  not  possess  all 
the  characteristics  and  pursue  all  the  practices  generally  considered  appro- 
priate to  co-operative  enterprise,  they  are  all  substantially  controlled  by 
farmers ;  and  the  large  majority  possess  some,  and  mony  all,  of  the  customary 
characteristics  of  a  co-operative  organization.  In  most  of  them  each  stock- 
holder has  one  vote,  whatever  amount  of  capital  stock  he  may  own.  In 
many  of  them  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  one  person 
may  own.  In  a  considerable  number  the  dividends  on  stocks  are  limited  and 
the  remaining  profits  are  distributed  on  a  patronage  basis. 

Of  the  296  co-operative  elevators  information  as  to  the  year  in  which 
they  were  organized  is  available  for  204  and  is  given  in  Table  I.  In  a 
good  many  cases  the  present  officers  of  farmers'  devatois  do  not 
know  when  their  elevator  was  organized.  The  significafte  of  the  reports 
is  affected  in  some  other  cases  by  the  fact  that  one  or  more  reorganizations 
have  taken  place,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  date  given  is  that  of  the 
first  organization  or  the  latest  reoi^anization.  Nevertheless  the  table 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  co-operative  elevator  system  in  the 
State.  The  great  majority  of  elevators  have  been  organized  since  1900.  One 
dates  back  to  1876  and  another  to  1884,  but  the  total  ntmiber  reported  as 
organized  before  1900  is  only  thirty.  Marked  activity  in  the  formation  of 
co-operative  elevators  appears  from  1904  to  1906  and  again  from  1912  to 
1914,  the  years  1912  and  1913  showing  a  greater  number  organized  than 
any  others.  Comparatively  few  seem  to  have  been  organized  in  1915,  but 
this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  reports  from  the  newest  concerns 
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Table  I.  —  Year  of  Organization  of  204  Co-operative  Farmers'  Elevators 

Number  Number 

*        Year  of  Elevators  Year  of  Elevators 

1876 I  1901 6 

1884 I  1902 2 

1885 2  1903 6 

1886 I  1904 10 

1887 I  1905 16 

1889 4  1906 16 

1890 2  1907 7  ^ 

1893 2  1908 9 

1894 3  19^9 II 

1895 2  I9IO 10 

1896 3  1911 15 

1897    ......  3  I9I2 22 

1898 4  1913 21 

.1899 I  I914 14 

1900 4  1915 5 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  there  are  in  gener?!  more  co-operative 
elevators  in  regions  of  laige  grain  production  than  elsewhere.  The  south- 
western part  of  the  State  grows  more  grain  than  any  other  except  the  Red 
River  Valley,  and  co-operative  elevators  are  particularly  numerous  in  it. 
In  the  Red  River  Valley  however,  a  great  grain  region,  they  are  compara- 
tively few.  Their  small  number  in  counties  adjoining  the  Twin  Cities 
and  in  the  entire  north-eastern  part  of  the  State  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  small  local  grain  production.  The  earliest  co-operative  grain  elevators 
in  Minnesota  appear  to  have  been  organized  in  the  middle  western  coun- 
ties. 


§  2.  Activity  of  the  co-opfeRATivE  elevators. 

a)  Quantity  of  Grain  Received,  —  The  1,428  local  elevators  and  mills 
buying  grain  from  farmers  reported  to  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  that  they  handled  approxinjately  112,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
during  the  season  1914-1915.  Of  this  amount  the  co-operative  elevators  hand- 
led over  43,000,000  bushels  or  nearly  two  fifths. 

The  proportion  of  the  business  in  grain  done  by  the  co-operative  ele- 
vators varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  one  county, Qear- 
water,  it  is  all  done  by  them.  Or  the  other  hand  in  fifteen  counties  no 
co-operative  elevators  are  reported  to  exist.  In  several  of  the  counties 
of  south-western  Minnesota,  all  important  in  grain  production,  the  co-ope- 
rative elevators  do  half  of  the  business  or  more,  but  they  do  as  much  as 
50  per  cent,  in  only  few  of  the  counties  of  south-eastern,  central  or  north- 
western Minnesota. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  very  close  relation  between  the  date 
at  which  farmers'  elevators  were  first  organized  in  a  givea  county  and  the 
proportion  of  the  business  they  now  control  there ;  but  the  fact  ttiat  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  State  and  in  the  Red  River  Valley  generally  they 
have  much  less  than  half  of  the  total  business  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  them  were  oiganized  in  these  regions 
before  1900.  No  sufficient  information  is  at  present  available  to  indicate 
the  reasons  for  the  variation  in  the  relative  importance  of  co-operative  ele- 
vators in  the  several  parts  of  the  State.  Doubtless  it  is  affected  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  nationality  of  the  farming  population,  by  the  degree  of  mixture 
of  different  nationalities,  and  by  the  policies  of  the  non-co-operative  ele- 
vators in  dealing  with  grain  growers,  as  well  as  by  numerous  othei  factors. 

It  iF  noteworthy  that  the  co-operative  elevators  are  larger  than  the 
other  concerns  or  at  any  rate  do  a  larger  volume  of  business.  As  already  stated 
the  296  elevators  classed  as  co-operative  handled  43,489,000  bushels  in 
1914-1915  or  an  average  of  148,000  bushels  each.  Approximately  1,130 
other  elevators  and  mills  buying  grain  from  farmers  handled  about 
68,000,000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  60,000  bushels  each.  If  mills  were 
excluded  the  average  for  proprietary  elevators  would  perhaps  be  somewhat 
larger,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  thiat  on  ar  average  each  co-operative  elevator 
does  at  least  twice  as  much  business  as  each  proprietary  concern.  Although 
no  information  is  available  as  to  the  cost  of  operating  proprietary  elevators, 
it  seems  probable  that,  on  account  of  their  smaller  business,  their  expenses 
per  unit  of  grain  handled  are  higher  than  those  of  the  co-operative  elevators. 

b).  Membership.  —  Although  the  reports  were  not  complete,  the  total 
number  of  stockholders  using  the  elevators  in  1915  may  be  placed  approxi- 
mately at  33,000  or  an  average  of  about  112  to  a  company.  There  are  how- 
ever an  average  of  eighty-five  persons  for  each  elevator,  or  a  total  for  all 
the  elevators  of  about  25,000  persons,  who  make  use  of  them  and  yet  are 
not  stockholders.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  persons  using  them  to 
about  58,000  or  an  average  of  nearly  200  for  each  elevator.  The  total 
number  of  farmers  in  the  State  in  1910  was  about  156,000.  As  it  is  proba- 
bly little  changed,  considerably  over  one  third  of  the  farmers  may  be  said 
to  do  business  with  the  co-operative  elevators. 

c)  Capital  Stock  and  Gross  Receipts.  —  Practically  all  the  farmers' 
elevators  are  organized  as  stock  corporations,  mostly  under  the  general 
corporation  law  and  not  the  special  law  authorizing  the  organization  of 
co-operative  corporations.  The  airount  of  capital  stock  varies  greatly  and 
is  by  no  means  always  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  business.  Table 
II  classifies  according  to  the  amount  of  their  stock  thirty-eight  companies 
which  reported  on  this  point.  The  average  capital  stock  for  all  the  compa- 
nies is  about    $65,000 
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Table  II.  —  Relation  of  Capital  Stock  to  Gross  Receipts. 


ClassificatioD 
(according  to  gross  receipts) 


Number 

of 
elevators 


Less  then  $50,000  . 

$  5O4OO0  to  100,000 
loOyOoo  to  150,000 
150,000  to  200,000 

Over  200,000     .  .    . 


5 

10 

12 

6 

5 


Percentage  of  capital  stock 
to  gross  receipts 


Mp'gtitiiiri^ 


59.0 

4.6 
8.0 


tCinimum 


4.8 
4.2 
2.3 
2.1 
2.6 


Average 


25.0 
5.8 
4.8 
3.1 
4.7 


On  an  average  the  capital  stock  is  equal  to  5  per  cer.t.  of  the  gross 
receipts.  In  few  if  any  cases  is  the  co-operative  elevator  fully  financed  by 
the  subscribed  capital  stock.  Other  sources,  .such  as  banks,  individual 
lenders  and  commission  men,  generally  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  work- 
ing capital,  the  capital  stock  being  usually  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  plant  and  equipment. 

d)  Gross  Receipts  and  Operating  Expenses,  ■—  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  receipts  from  ^11  sources,  for 
the  companies  classified  according  to  the  volume  of  their  business.  This 
is  done  in  Table  III  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  for  the  year  1914-1915: 
Figures  sufficiently  complete  and  accurate  were  available  in  the  case  of  only 
166  elevators,  but  their  conditions  are  probably  substantially  representa- 
tive of  those  of  all  the  co-operative  elevators.  They  are  classed  in  eleven 
groujTS.  according  to  the  volume  of  their  business  as  indicated  by  their  gross 
receipts.  It  will  be  seen  that  107,  the  large  majority,  have  gross  re- 
ceipts ranging  from  $50,000  to  $150,000  a  year.  The  average  gross 
receipts  of  the  166  elevators  amount  to  $  122,000.  On  an  average  operat- 
ing expenses  amount  to  2.6  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts.  While  within  each 
class  of  elevators  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  receipts  varies  widely,  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  column  shewing  the  highest  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to 
gross  receipts  indicates  a  fall  in  this  ratio  with  each  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business.  It  Will  be  noted  that  after  the  limit  of  $  150,000  of  gross  re- 
ceipts has  been  passed  there  is  no  considerable  change  in  this  ratio  until 
the  class  of  elevators  having  gross  receipts  in  excess  of  $  275,000  is  reached. 
In  other  words,  as  the  business  increases  frodi  a  very  small  to  a  moderate 
size  the  ratio  of  expenses  falls  rapidly,  but  with  further  increase  in  volume 
it  raturally  becomes  more  difficult  to  effect  the  comparative  reduction  of 
expenses.  Volume  is  not  the  only  element  which  effects  the  ratio  of  expenses. 
The  kind  of  business  done  is  also,  doubtless,  a  factor  of  some  importance. 
Elevators  which  handle  relatively  more  of  the  products  necessitating  consi- 
derable expense  will  naturally  have  comparatively  higher  working  costs  than 
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those  which  deal  chiefly  with  products  easily  handled.    The  skill  of  indivi- 
dual managers  also  of  course  accounts  for  much. 


TABI.E  III.  Relation  of  Operating  Expenses  to  Gross  Receipts. 


(according  to  groM  receipts) 


Number  of 

elevators 

in  each 

dass 


I 


Percentage  of  operating 
expenses  to  gross  receipts 


Minimum 


Avexage 


$  10,000  -     50,000 

50,000  -     75,000 

75,000  -  100,000 

100,000  -  125,000 

X25,ooo  -  150,000 

150,000  -  175,000 

175,000  -  200,000 

200,000  -  225,000 

225,000  -  250,000 

250,000  -  275,000 

275,000  and  over 

All  classes 


15 

16.2 

2.8 

27 

9.6 

2.1 

30 

7.0 

1.9 

24 

5.0 

1.8 

26 

3.8 

1-4 

13 

3.5 

I.I 

9 

2.9 

1-5 

6 

3.4 

I.I 

6 

2.7 

1-5 

5 

2.7 

1.4 

5 

3.3 

I.O 

166 

16.2 

I.O 

5.3 
3.6 
3.3 

2.7 

2.2 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 

1.6 


2.6 


e)  Profits.  —  Profits  as  such  —  an  excess  of  total  income  over  total 
outgoings  —  are  not  iiecessarily  desirable  for  a  co-operative  organizatioD. 
The  object  of  a  strictly  co-operative  marketing  business  is  to  enable  the  co- 
operators  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  amount  for  the  goods  they  market ; 
and  whether  this  is  accomplished  by  paying  them  directly  the  whole  price 
obtained,  less  expenses,  or  by  retaining  a  share  of  such  price  for  subsequent 
distribution  in  the  form  of  dividends,  is  immaterial.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  co-operative  creameries  to  pay  for  butter-fat  the  whole  current  price 
at  which  the  butter  sells,  less  actual  working  costs,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
y^ar  little  or  no  profit  remains  to  be  divided. 

Such  a  policy  is  however  scarcely  practicable  in  the  case  of  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  grain,  particularly  because  of  the  considerable  and 
rapid  fluctuations  of  theprice  of  grain  which  often  take  place,  and  the  con- 
siderable occasional  variations  in  working  expeiLses  which  are  due  to  the 
varying  volume  of  business.  It  is  desirable  that  the  co-operative  elevators 
should  retain,  after  paying  suppliers  of  grain  and  immediate  working 
expenses,  a  margin  of  receipts.     This  serves  as  a  safety  fund. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  all  the  farmers'  elevators  are  strictly  co-opera- 
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tive  in  their  methods  of  doing  business.  A  good  many  of  them  are  control- 
led by  stockholders  who  desire  as  high  returns  as  possible  on  their  invest- 
ment, and  a  good  many  do  not  limit  dividends. 

In  the  case  of  169  elevators  reporting  on  this  point  the  average  profit 
was  2.7  per  cent :  it  varied  from  1.9  per  cent,  for  the  nine  having  gross  re- 
ceipts between  $  175,000  and  $  200,000  to  3.5  per  cent,  for  the  seven  having 
gross  receipts  between  $  225,000  and  $  250,000.  It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
cluded on  the  whole  that  the  smaller  elevators  tend  to  require  a  somewhat 
greater  proportion  of  profit  than  the  larger.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  elevators  doing  a  small  volume  of  business  require  relatively  more 
investment  per  unit  of  business  than  those  doii^  more,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  an  equal  rate  of  return  must  collect  a  larger  rate  of  profit  on  business 
handled. 

The  methods  of  distributing  profits  in  the  form  of  dividends  vary  very 
much.  Where  sufiicient  profit  is  made  to  declare  any  dividend  a  stock  di- 
vidend is  almost  invariably  paid.  Of  the  296  elevators  we  are  considering 
72  made  no  statement  as  to  their  disposition  of  profits,  36  reported  that  they 
paid  no  dividend  of  any  kind,  iii  that  they  paid  dividends  on  stock  only, 
and  77  that  they  distributed  their  profits  among  those  delivering  grain.  Of 
these  77  all  but  one  paid  a  stock  dividend  before  any  distribution  was  made 
on  business  done. 

Table  IV  shows  the  rates  of  dividends  on  stock  paid  by  the  147  ele- 
vators which  reported  and  which  did  not  pay  dividends  to  those  deliver- 
ing grain. 


Table  IV.  —  Dividend  Rates  on  Capital  Stock. 


Rate  % 
o 

I 

5   ......    . 

6 

7 

8 

8V. 

10 

12 

15 

16 •.     I 


Number 
of  elevators 

Rate% 

Number 
of  elevatoti 

36 

20 

12 

2  ■• 

25 

5 

5 

28 

I 

4 

30 

4 

6 

32 

I 

16 

40 

2 

I 

43  H 

I 

36 

50 

3 

I 

100 

5 

4 

250 

T 
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Thus  of  the  147  elevators  76  distributed  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  their 
capital  stock  in  dividends  and  36  paid  no  dividends  at  all. 

Probably  some  of  the  very  high  dividends  represent  in  part  the  earn- 
ings of  earlier  years  or  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  stock  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  actual  capital  of  the  companies.  In  some  cases  the  high 
dividends  are  justified  because  for  many  previous  years  no  dividend  or 
only  low  and  irregular  dividends  have  been  declared.  However  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  high  return  to  capital  is  put  by  a  good  many  elevators 
before  the  interests  of  those  supplying  the  grain. 

About  77  elevators  reported  paying  to  the  latter  a  dividend,  called 
a  "  patronage  dividend  ".  The  apportionment  of  patronage  dividend  ad- 
mits of  many  variations.  Some  elevators  limit  its  distribution  to  stockhol- 
ders, while  others,  apparently  more  numerous,  distribute  it  to  all  customers. 
A  variation  in  this  practice,  which  is  however  rare,  is  to  pay  a  patronage  di- 
vidend to  stockholders  at  double  the  rate  at  which  it  is  paid  to  non-stock- 
holders. In  all  except  possibly  one  of  the  cases  in  which  elevators  pay  a 
patronage  dividend,  there  is  a  limit  placed  on  the  stock  dividend  which 
may  be  paid.  This  limit  varies  from  2  to  15  per  cent.,  but  10  per  cent, 
seems  to  be  the  most  general  figure  and  is  apparently  held  to  represent  a 
just  return,  in  the  circumstances,  on  the  capital  invested.  In  general 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  claim  of  stock  to  dividends  is  cu- 
mulative. The  patronage  dividend  is  distributed  according  to  several 
different  systems.  There  is  first  the  straight  dividend,  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  business  done,  whether  it  has  been  buying  or  sell- 
ing. Where  buying  and  celling  are  done  on  approximately  equal  mar- 
gins this  method  seems  to  be  adequate.  Another  practice  is  to  pay  a  pa- 
tronage dividend  as  a  percentage  on  the  value  of  business,  on  grain  and  flax 
only ;  and  where  other  commodities  are  distributed  at  a  lower  profit  than 
grain  and  flax  this  method  may  be  justified.  According  to  yet  another 
method  the  dividend  takes  the  form  of  a  specific  number  of  cents  per  bushel 
of  grain,  the  difl-erence  in  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  or  the  pro- 
fit on  them  per  bushel  being  sometimes  disregarded.  Such  a  dividend  may 
be  distributed  on  other  commodities  than  grain  and  flax,  such  as  coal,  flour 
and  fodder. 

The  actual  amount  of  patronage  dividends  naturally  varies  very  much. 
The  highest  rate  reported  is  5  per  cent,  on  business  done ;  and  unless  pecu- 
liar local  conditions  necessitate  transacting  business  on  a  larger  margin  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  this  rate  should  ever  be  exceeded.  Rather  than 
surpass  it,  farmers  should  be  paid  higher  prices  for  their  products  or  be  al- 
lowed to  buy  commodities  more  cheaply,  so  that  too  much  money  would 
not  be  tied  up  in  the  funds  of  the  elevator. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  countries  in  which  the  practice  of 
paying  a  patronage  dividend  prevails,  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  citi- 
zens and  citizens  having  foreign-bom  parents  is  considerably  above  the 
average  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  these  citizen.s  may  have  become  familiar 
with  this  practice  in  Europe  and  have  continued  it.     As  a  nile  the  larger 
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and  more  successful  co-operative  elevators  are  those  wbich  pay  patronage 
dividends. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  only  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  patrons  of  ele- 
vators are  stockholders.  In  the  case  of  many  elevators  this  percentj^e  is 
much  less,  several  of  them  reporting  their  non-stockholding  to  be  far  more 
numerous  than  their  stoddiolding  patrons.  When  in  such  a  case  a  large 
stock  dividend  is  declared  —  as  happened  in  several  instances  —  the  re- 
turns from  products  handled  for  patrons  are  not  distribirted  in  5?trict  ac- 
cordarce  with  co-c^perative  principles. 

Tabi,e  V.  —  Dividend  Rales  for  Elevators  paying  Patronage 
Dividend  to  all  Customers. 


Elevator  number 


I 


Stock  dividend  paid 


Patronage  dividend  to  all 
customers 


% 

% 

I 

10 

1.3 

2 

10 

1.7 

3 

10 

2.0 

4 

8 

2.5 

5 

8 

2.5. 

6 

8 

4.0 

7 

6 

3.0 

8 

5 

3.75 

9 

5 

Ao     (I'said  to  stock- 
^           holders  only) 

f)  Gross  Margins.  —  The  average  gross  margin  between  price  paid  and 
price  received  for  products  handled  by  all  elevators  reporting  on  this  point 
is  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  the  proportion  var3dng  from  8  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  elevators  having  gro'ss  receipts  less  than  $  50,000  to  4 
per  cent,  in  some  of  the  larger  classes.  For  all  the  reporting  elevators  the 
gross  margin  is  almost  equally  divided  between  profits  and  expenses,  51  per 
cent,  going  to  the  former  and  49  per  cent,  to  the  latter.  For  the  three 
%  classes  which  have  the  smallest  voliune  of  business,  however,  the  expense 
constitutes  over  one  half  of  the  margin  ;  for  all  but  two  of  the  other  classes 
less  than  half  the  margin.  In  the  case  of  elevators  haVing  gross  receipts 
over  S  275,000  the  expense  forms  only  one  third  of  the  margin  and  the  pro- 
fits two  thirds.  It  is  evident  that  co-operative  elevators  having  a  small 
volume  of  business  must  find  it  more  difficult  to  compete  with  non-co-ope- 
rative elevators  than  those  having  a  large  volume  of  business.  Because  their 
expenses  are  relatively  higher,  and  because  they  must  seek  a  larger  ratio 
of  profit  on  sales,  their  gross  margins  must  be  materially  higher  than  those 
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of  the  larger  elevators  ;  and  smce  they  can  hardly' sell  their  grain  for  more, 
this  means  that  they  must  pay  farmers  less. 

g)  Capacity  of  Elevators.  —  The  cajjacity  of  the  co-operative  elevators 
varies  considerably,  the  average  being  about  22,750  bushels.  Some  ele- 
vators have  a  capacity  of  as  mtch  as  50,000  bushels,  and  there  is  a  tei^dency 
to'  replace  with  larger  structures  the  older  and  smaller  elevators  which  be- 
come unprofitable  in  course  of  time. 

The  average  quantity  of  grain  and  flax  handled  by  these  elevators  in 
1914-1915  was  five  and  a  haJf  times  as  much  as  their  average  capacity. 


§  3.  Commodities  other  than  grain  handi^d  by  the  co-operative 

El^EVATORS. 

The  majority  of  the  co-operative  elevators  handle  commodities  other 
than  grain.  They  distribute  more  or  less  frequently  coal,  seeds,  fodder, 
twine,  wood,  tile,  salt,  flour,  lumber,  cement,  oils,  fencing  and  machinery. 
Of  the  entire  number  of  elevators  24  reported  that  they  handled  nothing 
but  grain  and  flax,  and  149  specified  that  they  handled  other  products  than 
these. 


Tabi,e  VI.  —  Farmers*  Elevators  buying  Commodities  for  Patrons. 

»  Commodity  Number 

of  elevators 

Coal 112 

Fodder 88 

Flour 71 

Twine 51 

Salt • 30 

Seeds  . 17 

Machinery 13 

Wood 5 

Lumber 9 

Tile 8 

Cement 4 

Fencing 3 

Oil 3 

Table  VII  classifies  the  173  co-operative  elevators  reporting  on  this 
point  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  total  receipts  derived  from  sources 
other  than  grain  and  flax.  The  receipts  from  these  other  sources  of  two 
fifths  of  these  elevators  exceeded  10  per  cent,  of  their  total  receipts  ;  those 
of  tweisty-three  of  them  exceeded  20  per  cent,  of  their  total  receipts. 
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Table  VII.  —  Percentage  of  Gross  Receipts  from  Commodities  other 
than  Grain  and  Flax, 

Per  cent.  Nomber 

of  elevators 

More  than  50 i 

40    to  50 '  5 

30    to  40 6 

20     to    30 II 

15    to  20 12 

10    to  15 24 

5    to  10 :    .    .    .  50 

Under  5 40 

None 24 

173 

It  appears  that  those  elevators  which  handle  relatively  large  amounts 
of  commodities  in  addition  to  grain  and  flax  require,  on  an  average,  a 
slightly  larger  gross  margin  than  do  others. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEBiENT  DURING  THE  WAR. 


SOURCBS : 

N.  O.:  O  iieBTpajn>HOirb  cotos'b  norpedHrejiBHXdcrb  o6mecTBi»  {The  Central  Union 
of  Societies  of  Consumption),  in :  ToproBonpoioiiiuieHHaH  raaera  (Journal  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce),  organ  of  the  Ifinistry  of  Finances  N<>  92,  Petiogiad,  191 7. 

S.  P.  V. :  CeJii»CKO-xo3HttcTBeHHaH  iipoH8Bo;(HTejiBHaH  KOon^paioH  {Co-operation 
of  Production  in  Agriculture),  in  ToproBonpoMunuieHHaH  raaera.  No.  102,  Petro- 
giad,  191 7. 

Cheissin  (M.)  :  HHCJieHHOCTb  pyccRoft  KOonepaiiiH  {The  Statistics  of  the  Russin* 
Co-operative  Movement),  in  Bd^CTHHirb  Roonepailin  {The  Messenger  of  Co-operation), 
N08.  2  and  ^.  Petrograd,  191 7. 

SONEV  (A.) :  Russian  Co-operation  in  1916,  in :  The  Russian  Co-operator,  No.  6, 1«ondon,  iqi?- 

S.  A.:  CeJibCKO-XOSafiCTBeHHaa  icoonepauia  {Agricultural  Co-operation),  in:  BtCT- 
HHm>  MeoKaro  Kpe^HTa  {The  Messenger  of  SmaU  Credi'),  No.  4,  1917. 


§  I.  The  Development  op  Co-operation  in  Generai^ 


The  war  has  given  a  vigorous  impulse  to  co-operation  in  Russia  where 
si4ce  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  co-operative  movement  has  been  excep- 
tional in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  mere  comparison  of  the  data  for  1914 
with  those  for  1916  shows  very  clearly  the  importance  of  this  development 

As  appears  in  the  following  table  the  number  of  co-operative  societies 
of  certain  categories  has  been  almost  doubled-  while  that  of  those  of  all 
categories  has  increased  by  more  than  60  per  cent. 

Table  I.  —  Number  of  Co-operative  Societies  from  1914  to  1917. 


Number  of  Sodetiet  in  the  : 


Kind  of  Societies 


19x4 


Co-operative  credit  .  .  .  12,985 
Co-operative  consumption  10,080 
Agricultural  .  .  .  ^  .  .  4,707 
Co-operative  agricultural  1,278 
Co-operative  butter  fac- 
tories     2,000 


1913 

14,586 
12,000 

5795 
1,278 


19x6 

15436 
18,000 

5»820 

1,981 


19*7 


of  increflae 

InNnmber 

of 

Sodetkf 

19x4       ^f 


16,055  100 

20,000  100 

6,132 

2,100  100     161 


182 
198 

100    17^ 


2,000  2,500  3,000      100 


166 


Total 


31,050      35,659      43737      47.287    100    166 
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As  regards  the  number  of  members  there  were  about  ten  millions  of 
them  on  i  January  1914.  If  the  population  of  Russia  be  taken  to  be  172 
millions,  5.8  per  cent,  of  them  are  co-operators.  If  to  these  be  added  the 
other  members  of  co-operators'  families,  on  an  average  six  persons  for  each, 
it  is  found  that  34.8  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  closely  connected  with 
the  co-operative  movement. 

In  1916  the  number  of  members  increased  in  an  extraordinary  way.  A 
figure  of  no  less  than  fifteen  millions  was  reached  or,  if  members  of  co-oper- 
ators' families  be  counted,  67,500,000  ;  which  is  to  say  that  39  per  cent,  of 
the  population  were  interested  in  the  co-operative  movement. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  the  movement  is  even  more  striking,  especially 
if  co-operation  for  credit  and  consumption  be  considered  in  particular. 


§  2.  Co-operative  Credit. 

The  most  important  branch  of  Russian  co-operation  is  without  doubt 
co-operation  for  credit.  On  i  January  1917  thfere  were  21,263  institutions 
of  small  credit  distributed  as  follows  :  11,810  credit  societies  ;  4,245  savings 
and  relief  funds ;  76  unions ;  4,860  small  credit  funds  belonging  to  the  zem- 
stvos. 

If  these  data  be  compared  with  those  for  1915  and  1916  the  following 
table,  showing  the  development  of  institutions  of  small  credit  during  the 
wax,  is  obtained  : 

TABI.E  II.  —  Number  of  Institutions  of  Small  Credit  Jrom  1915  to  1917. 

Yean 

Institatlons  of  Small  Credit  19x3  19x6  19x7 

Co-Operative  Institutions : 

1)  Credit  and  Savings 3,515      4,042      4,245 

2)  Credit 9,516    11,412     ii,8lo 

3)  Credit  Unions 11  62  76 

Non^o-operaiive  InstiUUions : 

i)  Funds  of  the  Zemstvos 203         248         272 

2)  Special  Funds 5,192      4,998      4,860 

We  have^  added  to  the  co-operative  institutions  of  credit  the  small 
credit  funds  of  the  zemstvos,  for  these  discharge  almost  exclusively  the 
task  of  unions  of  co-operative  credit  institutions.  In  this  connection  the 
gravequestionhaslately  arisen  of  limiting  the  fields  of  action  ofthetinions 
and  the  small-credit  funds. 

As  appear  from  Table  II  the  total  number  of  co-operative  credit  in- 
stitutions has  certainly  increased,  but  not  very  markedly.    Thus  in  1914 
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1482  new  co-operative  institutions  were  organized,  only  888  in  1915  and 
601  in  1916. 

Tbis  relatively  weak  development  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  war  co-operation  for  credit  has  directed  all  its  efforta  towards  organiz- 
ing unions,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  able  to  exercise  a  multiple  and 
intense  activity.  The  large  decrease  in  loans  to  members  ai^d  the  increase 
in  deposits  have  allowed  the  members  to  develop  a  series  of  various  forms  of 
co-operative  action  which  did  not  previously  exist.  Co-operation  for  credit 
has  been  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  co-operative  consumption,  has  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  supplying  the  army  with  various  products,  and  has 
participated  in  a  growing  movement  for  the  creation  of  co-operative  indus- 
tries. At  the  outbreak  of  war  only  eleven  tmions,  or  one  for  every  1,324 
societies,  existed ;  but  in  1916  they  already  nimibered  sixty-two,  that  is  one 
for  every  249  societies ;  and  on  i  January  1917  there  were  eighty-eight  of  them 
—  twelve  being  mixed  unions  —  that  is  one  for  every  181  societies.  This 
increase  would  have  been  far  larger  had  twenty-five  other  unions,  who 
applied  to  the  competent  authorities  for  authorization  during  1916,  been 
authorized  to  begin  operaj:ions. 

On  the  basis  only  of  very,  incomplete  data,  which  are  below  the  actual 
level  reached,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  unions  for  co-operative  credit 
supplied  to  the  army  in  1915-1916  the  following  quantities  of  agricultural 
products : 

:     41,427,544  puds  (i)  of  com ;  5,734,684  pnds  of  hay ; 

2,488,798      "  "  flour;  272,663    "      "  buckwheat. 

The  co-operative  institutions  of  the  province  of  Cbarkov  alone  supplied 
hay,  sacks,  leather,  buckwheat,  etc.  to  the  value  of  more  than  two  million 
roubles  (2) ;  and  those  of  Astrakhan  about  twenty  million  roubles'  worth 
of  fish. 

At  the  same  time  co-operation  was  driven  to  set  up  factories  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements.  This  form 
of  co-operative  production  was  provoked  and  stimulated  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  lack  of  agricultural  machines  which  resulted  from  the  difficulties 
of  importation,  and  on  the  other  by  the  increased  demand  for  machines  aris- 
ing from  the  insufficiency  of  labour  caused  by  the  mobilization.  The  co- 
operative credit  institutions  had  therefore  to  oiganize  factories  and  work- 
shops for  the  making  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements. 

Their  unions  took  the  lead  in  this  enterprise  because  they  could  most 
easily  find  the  necessary  capital.  Co-operative  industrial  activity  did  not 
however  confine  itself  to  making  the  machines  necessary  to  agriculture: 
it  began  to  fabricate  other  articles,  especially  those  for  which  iagriculture 
furnishes  the  primary  material. 

*      Mills  were  set  up  and  also  machines  for  the  essication  of  fruit  and  vege 
tables. 

(i)  I  pud  ==  40  lbs. 

(2)  I  rouble  « 'about  2s  id.  at  par. 
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19x3 

Total  Som. 

Nnmber 

of 
Sodetles 

Total  Sank 

roubles 

roablca 

9,727,400 

3,105 

13,094.600 

130,600 

74 

500,100 

2,569400 

I>177 

5,172,500 

1,598,000 

754 

4,147,600 

631,500 

50 

263,400 

CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  DURING  THE  WAR  15 

In  1914  and  1915  these  miscellaneous  undertakings  were  as  follows  : 
Tabi,e  III.  —  Various  Co-operative  Activity  in  1914  and  1915. 


Niunber 
of 
Opentioos  Societies 

Supply  of  agricultural  machines.   .  2,472 

Supply  of  live  stock 53  . 

Seeds 756 

Forage 350 

Letting  lands 94 

The  credit  granted  by  the  State  to  institutions  of  small  credit  amounted 
on  I  January  1917  to  397  millions  roubles,  of  which  358  million  roubles 
had  been  granted  to  co-operative  institutions  of  credit. 

The  nvunber  of  members  on  i  July  1916  was  10,378,913  ;  namely 
2,324,988  members  of  credit  and  relirf  societies  and  8,053,925  members  of 
co-operative  credit  institutions.  The  increase  in  1914  was  of  1,200,000  ; 
in  1915  it  was  only  of  100,000. 

The  capital  of  which  the  institutions  of  small  credit  could  dispose  was 
distributed  as  follows. 

Tabi,e  IV.  PercetUage  of  Capital  at  the  Disposal  of  the  Institutions  of  Small 
Credit  of  various  Categories. 

Co-operative 
Credit  and  Relief       Co-operatlvs       Societies  of  the 
Kinds  of  Capital.  Societies.  Credit  Societies.        two  Forms. 

Capital  belonging  to  the 

Societies   ......  22.8  13.7  17.9 

Capital  of  the  State  .   .  6.0  13.2  9.6 

Capital  of  the  Zemstvos  1.6  4.6  3.3 

Deposited  capital    .   .    .  67.2  65.4  66.3 

Other  capital 2.4  3.4  2.9 

Total  .    .   .  361.280.000    554.314.000    915.544.000   roubles 


§  3.  Co-QPERATiVE  Consumption. 

The  total  mmiber  of  co-operative  institutions  for  consumption  reached 
18,000  on  I  January  1917  while  before  the  war  it  was  barely  10,000,  the  in- 
crease being  thus  one  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  European  Russia  the  in- 
crease was  of  98  per  cent.,  in  Siberia  of  99  per  cent.,  in  the  Caucasus  of  164 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  Transcaspian  provinces  of  171  per  cent.  In  certain  pro- 
vinces the  percentage  of  increase  was  very  high  :  in  the  province  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod  it  was  709  ;  in  the  province  of  Charkov  447. 
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The  development  of  co-operation  for  consumption  in  the  other  chief 
States  of  Europe  was  as  follows  : 


Table  V.  —  Number  of  Co-operative  Institutions  of  Consumption 
in  the  Chief  States  of  Europe. 


Country 


Total  Nnmber 

of 

lostittttiona 


Great  Britain i*375 

Germany 2,500 

Denmark 1,562 

Switzerland 736 

Italy 2,570 

France    .   .    .' 3»i56 

Total.   .    .    .  11,899 


It  is  reckoned  that  in  other  countries  there  are  about  8,000  co-oper- 
ative institutions  of  consumption.  The  total  number  of  them  in  Europe 
outside  Russia  therefore  hardly  surpasses  that  in  Russia  only.  The  total 
number  of  members  was  five  millions,  and  if  members  of  co-operators'  fa- 
milies be  counted  no  less  than  25  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  will 
be  found  to  be  included  in  the  co-operative  movement. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  developinent  of  co-operative 
consumers'  societies  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 


Tabi,e  VI.  —  Absolute  and  Comparative  Figures  as  to  the  Development 
of  Co-operative  Institutions  of  Consumption  in  the  Chief  States  of  Europe. 


CoantAa. 


Number 
of  Members.. 


Percentage 

of  Population 

who  are 

Members. 


Pexoentage 

of  Population 

who  are 

interested 

in  Co-opeiation. 


Great  Britain.   .    .  3,362,000  8.0 

Switzerland    .    .    .  523,000  14.0 

Denmark 243,000  8.0 

Germany 2,500,000  3.6 

France 876,179  2.1 

Italy 500.000  1.4 

Russia 5,000,000  3.0 


32.0 
560 
350 
14-5 
8.4 
5.6 
15.0 
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This  importance  and  development  of  the  movement  towards  co-oper- 
ative consumption  in  Russia  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  war.  Co-oper- 
ation in  consumption  did  not  arise  when  the  war  broke  out  nor  was  it  a  con- 
sequence of  the  war.  The  work  of  propaganda  and  organization  certainly 
went  on  for  twenty  years.  But  the  true  success  and  veritable  national  im- 
portance of  this  form  of  co-operation  date  only  from  quite  recent  years  and 
are  a  result  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  crisis  in  the  food  supply.  Ac- 
cording to  information,  very  incomplete  and  therefore  below  the  truth, 
which  dates  from  1916  the  turnover  of  this  branch  of  co-operation  was  then 
fifteen  htmdred  million  roubles. 

A  movement  parallel  to  that  of  co-operation  is  found  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  unions  of  districts,  provinces,- regions  and  of  a  central  union.  On 
I  January ^1917  the  unions  of  co-operative  institutions  for  consumption 
numbered  250,  of  which  170  had  been  formed  in  the  previous  year.  They  are 
largely  mixed  in  type  and  unite  co-operative  institutions  of  various  cate- 
gories. 

The  number  of  co-operative  institutions  belonging  to  the  unions 
has  increased  at  an  exceptional  rate.  The  Union  of  Co-operative  Societies 
of  Moscow,  which  is  becoming  the  centre  of  co-operative  consumption  in 
Russia  and  is  on  the  point  of  solving  the  problem  of  forming  a  single  natio- 
nal co-operative  institution  for  consumption,  had  1,734  members  in  1915 
and  3,164  in  1916.  The  membership  of  the  Union  of  Vologda  increased  from 
222  to  600 ;  that  of  Perm,  which  was  formed  of  thirteen  societies  in  1912,  in- 
cluded 500  of  them  in  1916,  308  having  joined  during  1916,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  co-oi)erative  societies  grouped  in  the  unions  was 
4,000  on  I  January  1916  and  12,500  on  i  January  1917,  which  is  to  say  that 
no  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  co-operative  consumers'  societies  have 
adhered  to  the  unions.  The  turnover  of  all  the  uiiions  was  257  million 
roubles  on  i  January  1917  as  against  70  million  in  1915.  The  Union  of 
the  Co-operative  Societies  of  Moscow  should  be  signalized,  its  turnover 
having  surpassed  even  optimistic  anticipations.  In  1914  the  value  of  the 
goods  it  sold  was  10  miliion  roubles,  in  1915  it  was  22.8  million  roubles, 
in  1916  it  surpassed  85  million,  and  this  year  it  will,  on  a  modest  compu- 
tation, reach  145,568,500  roubles,  thus  placing  the  union  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  co-operative  stores  of  the  whole  world. 

As  appears  from  the  following  table  the  large  majority  of  Russian  co- 
operative societies  are  rural.  To  analyse  in  detail  the  activity  of  the 
Central  Union  of  Russian  Co-operative  Societies,  by  which  name  the  Union 
of  Moscow  is  now  known,  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  economic  and  commercial  life  of  the  Russian  country. 
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Table  VII.  —  Relation  between  the  whole  Number  of  Co-operative  Institutions 
and  those  of  the  Various  Categories. 

Categories  .  Total  Number        Fefceat  of  Total 

Co-operative  Urban 486 

Rural 2,063               73  % 

"           Factory 220 

Special    ......  51 

"           I^abourers 50 

"            Railway  ......  30 

-Various   .   .....  114 

Unions  of  Co-operative  Institutions  154 


The  Muscovite  union  expects  in  the  current  year  a  turnover  of 
145,568,500  roubles,  distributed  as  follows :  commercial  action  131,420,000 
roubles  ;  production  11,131,000  roubles  ;  propaganda  action  3,017,500 
roubles.  In  comparison  with  the  results  of  previous  years  these  previsions 
are  moderate  for  they  involve  an  increase  of  bnly  68  per  cent.  Their 
moderate  character  is  comj^rmed  by  the  results  of  the  first  years.  The 
increase  was  of  122  per  cent,  in  1915  and  of  280  pa:  cent,  in  1916. 

Another  circumstance  should  be  noticed.  In  1916  co-operative  con- 
sumption organized  itself  for  the  first  time  and  on  a  large  scale.  It  founded 
one  chemical  establishment ;  four  soap  factories ;  four  factories  of  confectio- 
nery ;  four  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  leather ;  tobacco,  match, 
preserved  fish  and  paper  factories ;  establishments  for  the  treatment  of 
wood  and  suaflower  oil ;  mineral  water  works,  printing-presses ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  mills.  The  anticipations  of  the  Central  Union  left  out  of  account  the 
large  mills  bought  in  the  first  months  of  1917  and  a  number  of  enterprises 
of  various  kinds. 

On  parallel  lines  to  this  organization,  which  operates  from  outside 
inwards,  that  operating  from  inside  outwards  has  grown  and  been  reinforc- 
ed during  the  war.  The  Central  Union  founds,  at  points  chosen  in  advance 
and  likely,  owing  to  their  geographical  position,  to  be  active  trading  centres, 
a  number  of  agencies  having  stores  for  wholesale  goods,  and  these  agencies 
form  nuclei  always  closely  connected  with  the  Central  Union.  They  have  the 
double  aim  of  supplyii^  the  co-operative  institutions  with  wholesale  warehou- 
ses, and  buying  local  products  for  the  Central  Union  without  the  intervention 
of  middlemen.  Middlemen  used  more  than  any  other  element  to  burden 
enterprise  in  Russia. 

There  were  seven  of  these  agencies  in  1916  and  twelve  in  1917.  Their 
turnover  in  1916  was  very  large,  that  of  the  Agency  of  Rostov  being  257 
per  cent,  of  its  amount  in  the  previous  year,  that  of  the  Kiev.Agency  1798 
per  cent.,  that  of  the  Odessa  Agency  255.5  P^r  cent.,  that  of  the  Rybinsk 
Agency  589  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Astrakhan  Agency  2,351  per  cent.  For 
the  current  year  a  turnover  of  44,700,000  foubles  is  anticipated, 
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The  activity  of  the  Central  Union  as  regards  the  fish  trade  deserves 
special  attention.     In  1917  it  bought  two  large  refrigerators,  a  steamer  and 
ten  barges  which  it  had  bnilt  on  purpose  for  the  transport  of  fish,  thus  prer- 
paring  for  the  sale  of  250,000  puds  of  fish  emanating  from  European  Russia.  ^ 
It  also  organized  the  purchase  in  Siberia. 

What  is  even  more  interesting  is  the  great  success  which  met  the 
union's  effort  to  concentrate  the  trade  in  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  pork,  etc. 


§  4.  Co-operative  Agriculture. 

On  I  January  1915  there  were  1,768  agricultural  co-operative  institu- 
tions. On  I  January  1916  their  total  number  was  1883  ^^^  ^^  ^  August 
1916  it  was  1981.  Thus  in  one  year  it  increased  by  213  or  12  per  cent.  Most 
of  the  new  institutions,  that  is  91  out  of  the  158  formed  in  1916,  are  collective 
dairies.  The  slight  development  of  agricultural  as  compared  with  other 
co-operative  institutions  is  entirely  symptomatic.  In  this  branch  of  co- 
operation an  increase  above  the  normal  rate  was  provoked  by  the  war  as 
elsewhere.  On  i  January  1914  there  were  1316  of  these  institutions,  and 
oh  I  August  1916  there  were  1981  of  them,  so  that  the  increase  during  the 
war  was  of  665  or  50.6  per  cent.  In  spite  of  their  almost  absolute  lack  of  tech- 
nical and  financial  aid,  agricultural  co-operative  institutions  have  shown  their 
solidity  and  their  great  power  of  resistance  to  economic  and  social  repercus- 
sions. Their  initiative  has  however  been  checked  by  their  tack  of  means 
of  their  own,  which  has  constrained  them  to  borrow  a  sum  more  than  six' 
times  the  amount  of  their  capital-shares  and  reserve  fund. 


§  5.   Co-operative  Buttermaking. 

The  statistics  of  co-operative  buttermaking  are  among  the  most  in- 
complete. The  most  exact  refer  to  eight  provinces  —  Arkangelsk,  Vologda, 
Viatka,  Kostroma,  Novgorod,  Olenetzk,  Perm  and  Jaroslav  —  and  give  the 
following  data  as  to  the  development  of  co-operative  butter-factories : 

Table  VIII.  —  Numerical  Increase  of  Co-operaiive  Butter  Factories  in  Eight 
Provinces  from  1914  to  1916. 

.Year 

'^  ■■!■      — -^ —      ^'11  ^      Percent  of 

X914  X915  19x6         Increaae 

Co-operative  institutions  in  general     4,302        4,895        6,528        34 
Co-operative  butter-factories   .    .    .         286  408  540        47 

As  to  co-operative  butter-factories  in  Siberia  we  have  the  following 
data.  In  the  province  of  Tomsk  there  were  114  of  them  in  1914,  497  in  1915 
and  1038  in  1916 ;  in  the  province  of  Tobolsk  there  were  1200  of  them  in 
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1916.  The  unions  had  a  really  exceptional  development.  During  the  war 
twenty-seven  unions  were  formed  in  Siberia  where  before  the  war  there  were 
only  three  of  them.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  ten  were  unions  of  co-operative 
butter  factories.  The  tendency  to  centralization  was  however  a£Eected 
by  many  and  various  repercussions  tending  to  produce  a  crisis  in  the  work  of 
organization.  In  1915  the  Union  of  Altai,  comprising  100  societies,  left  the 
Siberian  Union  which  now  comprises  800  societies ;  and  during  the  last 
months  of  igi6  another  autonomous  union  was  organized  at  Kurgan.  Be- 
sides these  associations  there  were  many  in  the  province  of  Moscow,  Oren- 
burg and  Oufa.  There  were  3,000  co-operative  buttermaking  associations 
in  all  Russia  in  1916. 

Latterly  the  question  of  the  oiganization  of  the  National  Central  Union 
of  Co-operative  Buttermaking  Associations  has  arisen,  for  the  Siberian  co- 
operative factories  have  begun  to  extend  their  sphere  and  to  make  butter 
not  only  for  exporting  abroad  but  also  for  the  home  market.  Dangerous 
competition  in  the  field  of  commerce  with  the  Union  of  Vologda  has  thus 
arisen. 

Another  question,  much  discussed,  involves  the  work  of  various  branches 
of  co-operation,  the  question  namely  of  the  National  Co-operative  Union 
for  the  Export  of  Com.  A  further  step  for  the  development  and  reinforce- 
ment of  Russian  co-operative  enterprise  is  about  to  be  made  here  this  year. 
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AUSTRIA. 

BERICHT  tJBER  DIE  TATIGKEIT  DER  K.  K.  I^ANDWIRTSCHAFTSGESEIXSCHAFT 
IN  WIEN  WAHRENX)  DER  KRIEGSZ^IT  1914, 1915  TTND  1916  {Report  on  the  Activity 
of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  Vienna  during  Wartime  191 4,  191 5  and 
1916).  — PabBshed  by  the  Zential-Ausschuss  {Central  Council)  atxd  edited  by  the  General 
Secretary,  Professor  J.  Hftusler.  43  PP*  Vienna  19x6. 

Owing  to  financial  reasons  and  a  diminished  staff  the  Imperial  and  Roy- 
al Society  of  Agriculture  of  Vienna  has  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  war 
the  publication  of  its  yearbook,  and  issued  instead  a  brief  report  on  the  so- 
ciety's activity  from  the  outbreak  of  war  until  the  end  of  July  1916.  In  the 
first  part  of  this  report  the  actisdty  of  the  Central  Council  and  the  sections 
is  examined,  in  the  second  that  of  the  various  offices. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  society  has  been  occupied  by  ques 
tions  relative  to  the  work  necessary  to  saving  the  harvests  which  the  lack 
of  labour  has  jeopardia^,  and  to  this  end  has  become  part  of  oiganisms 
created  by  the  government,  and  studied  the  problems  concerned  with  the 
production  and  distribution  of  cereals  and  forage.  It  has  attempted  to 
support  and  represent  the  interests  of  agriculturists  in  face  of  the  numerous 
decrees  and  ordinances  of  an  economic  character  which  have  so  strongly 
affected  rural  economy  and  the  circulation  of  products.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  should  notice  its  efforts  to  ensure  that  in  the  several  sowing  seasons 
there  should  be  the  necessary  quantities  of  seeds,  to  assist  the  transport 
of  beetroot,  to  secure  the  supply  of  milk  and  other  agricultural  products, 
and  to  fix  the  price  of  milk.  The  society  further  intervenes  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  when  questions  inherent  in  the  rise  of  prices  conse- 
quent on  speculation  are  at  stake.  A  large  sphere  for  very  useful  action 
was  provided  by  the  important  problem  of  the  rural  labour  supply.  The 
society  was  able  to  act  as  intermediary  between  agriculture  and  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  concentration  camps  for  refugees,  thus  procuring  la- 
bour. 

The  society  has  also  been  occupied  by  the  problem  of  finding  homes  for 
soldiers  returned  from  the  war  (Kriegetheifnsi&Uen),  The  task  reserved 
for  agriculture  after  the  war  has  been  lengthily  studied  from  the  points 
of  view  of  legislation,  technique  and  finance.  The  society's  propaganda  in 
favour  of  the  essication  of  potatoes  has  also  been  most  useful :  here  it  has 
been  possible  even  to  put  schemes  into  practice,  plans  and  devices  for  the 
construction  of  essicating  establishments  having  been  actually  executed. 
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In  the  matter  of  providing  food-substitutes  the  society  has  been  equally 
active. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  diet, 
given  or  organized  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  adapting  con- 
sumption to  the  exigencies  of  war  and  to  the  new  products  intended  as 
foods.  EfiForts  made  to  increase  kitchen-gardening  were  no  less  important: 
seeds  were  actually  distributed  free  of  cost ;  gardening  was  superin- 
tended ;  and  produce  was  carried  to  the  market.  The  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment was  closely  studied  with  the  help  of  the  society's  labour  bureau. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  is  given  up  to  the  various  offices  or  de- 
partments of  the  general  secretariat.  The  office  of  information  has  a  de- 
partment occupied  by  questions  inherent  in  tariffs ;  a  department  of  admi- 
nistration is  devoted  to  the  funds  and  the  book-keeping ;  and  there  are  a 
labour  office,  an  office  for  the  sale  of  milk,  an  office  concerned  with  feeding 
live  stock,  an  office  for  agricultural  machinery,  and  an  office  for  alimentaiy 
products  which  was  created  in  October  1914.  We  must  add  to  these  the 
offices  of  the  library  and  museum,  the  editorial  office  of  the  society's  agri- 
cultural journal,  and  the  office  of  its  archives. 


RUSSIA. 

RUBNOFP  (S.  V.) :  Thb  Co-oprativb  Movement  m  Russia  :  ns  HisTOitY,  significancb 
AMD  CHARACTBR.  PubUshed  by  the  "  Rtisslan  Co-op«rator  **,  83,  FInsbury  F&vemcnt 
I/mdon  E.  C.  2.  1917;  162  pp. ;  37  illustrntions. 

This  book  contains  a  mass  of  exact  and  detailed  information  on  the 
great  co-operative  movement  in  Russia;  which  is  playing  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economic  life  of  that  country.  The  author  gives  also  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Russia,  which  is  still  primarily 
an  agricultural  country,  the  agricultural  classes  supplying  the  main  back- 
bone of  the  co-operative  movement. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  author  can  be  gauged  from  the  contents 
of  the  book,  which  we  give  below  : 
Chapter  I.  —  Agricultural  Russia : 
i)  General  Review. 

2)  Progress  of  the  Peasants'  Small  Holdings. 
Chapter  II.  —  The  Co-operative  Movement  ; 
i)  General  Remarks. 
2)  Forms  of  Organization: 

a)  Artels  —  Labour  Artels,  Kustar  Artels. 

b)  Agricultural  Societies. 

c)  Consumers'  Societies. 

d)  Credit  Societies. 

Chapter  III.  —  Co-operative  Unions  : 
i)  The  Building-up  of  Co-operative  Unions: 
2)  Unions  of  Credit  Societies. 
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3)  Unions  of  Consumers'  Societies. 

4)  Agricultural  Unions.  * 

Chapter  IV.  —  Some  Co-operative  Associations : 

1)  The  Union  of  Tar  Artels. 

2)  The  Union  of  the  Siberian  Creamery  Associations. 

3)  The  Moscow  Union  of  Consumers'  Societies. 
Chapter  V.  —  Co-operative  Banks : 

i)  The  Moscow  Narodny  Bank. 
2)  The  Warsaw  Co-operative  Bank.     . 
Chapter  VI.  —  Institutions  for  Promoting  and  Assisting  Co-operation  : 
i)  The  Role  of  the  2^mstvos. 

2)  Co-operative  Committees  and  other  Institutions. 

3)  The  Co-operative  Congresses. 

Chapter  VII.  —  Some  other  Aspects  of  Co-operation  : 
i)  Educational  Work. 

2)  People's  Palaces. 

3)  The  I^al  Position. 

Chapter  VIII.  —  The  War  and  the  Co-operative  Movement : 
i)  The  General  Effect  of  the  War. 

2)  The  War  and  the  Village. 

3)  The  Latest  Period. 
Chapter  IX. 

i)  International  Tendencies  of  Russian  Co-operation. 
2)  The  Idea  of  International  Co-operative  Exchange. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION   RELATING  TO  INSURANCE 
AND  THRIFT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

I.  AGRICUI^TURAI,  INSURANCE  IN  SASKATCHEWAN  IN  1916.  —  Canadian  Finana, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  12,  pp.  466  and  467,  Winnipeg,  20  June  191 7. 

The  following  tables  give  data  as  to  the  chief  types  of  insurance  in 
Saskatchewan,  and  allow  the  business  in  1916  of  the  companies  for  mutual 
insurance  of  live  stock  and  against  fire,  hail  and  tornados  to  be  estimated. 

I.  —  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  -  igid, 

PremiusDf  indemnities 

Name  of  Oompany  &  AMeteaienta  p^jd 

Received  

"*  7  • 

Areola  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.   .    .  5,228.47  6,846.23 

Germania  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  .  1,430.90  2,944.3^ 

Miniota     Farmers'     Mutual     Fire     Insurance 

Company • 14,185.35  15,506-82 

Retail    Lumbermen's  Mutual  Fire    Insurance 

Company 10,533.50  9'74i-52 

Retail  Merchants'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany       12,073.74  49448 

Saskatoon  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  .  50,624.63  22,031.4^ 

Wawanesa  Mutual  Insurance  Company  .    .    .'  104,673.24  53,449-6oo 


Total  .    .    .     198,749.83        111,014.35 
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II.  —  Hail  Insurance  -  ii6. 


Nome  of  ComiMuiy  PrcmfaiiDB 

Acadia  Fire  Insurance  Company  .....  31,824.16 

American  Central  Insurance  Comi>any  .    .  8,908.96 

British  America  Assce.  Company  ....  46,864.77 

British  Crown  Assce.  Company 225,694.59 

Canadian  Indemnity  Company 73,412.22 

Canadian  Hail  Insurance'  Company  .    .    .  72,542.95 

Canada  Nationallnsurance  CompanyLimited  73,0^6.46 

Canada  Security  Assurance  Company  .    .  88,802.95 

Canada  Weather  Insurance  Company  .    .  23,552.35 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company  .    .  14,072.66 

Dominion  Fire  Insurance  Company  .    .    .  34,775.69 

Excess  Insurance  Company 102,437.76 

Great  North  Insurance  Company  ....  76,234.48 

Glens  Fall  Insurance  Company 78,036.44 

Home  Insurance  Company 102,607.55 

Hartfprd  Fire  Insurance  Company  ....  96,360.96 

Middle  West  Insurance  Company  ....  39,662.35 

Nova  Scotia  Fire  Underwriters 9*657.87 

New  York  Underwriters  Agency  ....  25,624.42 

Northwestern  National  Insurance  Company  99,493.23 

Rochester    Underwriters'   Agency  ....  18,110.29 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  54,802.1a 

Winnipeg  Fire  Underwriters'  Agency  .    .  3,150.96 

Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Company  .    .  32,015.96 

Total  .    .    .     1916  1,431,742.13 

Corresponding  total  for 1915  1,363,001.66 


Indemnities 

70,411.22 
24,972.85 
63.077.05 

2i5»579.27 

110,402.26 

95,127.67 

124,876.02 

87>44i.97 

14,990.13 

4,277.24 

25.023.75 

131,190.84 

58,929.83 

75,646.67 

176,806.91 

80,140.14 

49,990.94 

11,623.67 

30,785.44 

113,717.35 

29,964.44 

86,548.43 
3,887.50 

7,997-97 

1,693,291.25 
438,619.57 


III.  —  Live  Stock  Insurance  -  1916. 

Kame  of  Company  Premlnms  Indemoltlet 

"*  7  7 

General  Animals  Insurance  Company.  ....  8,013.03  3,365.00 

Great  North  Insurance  Company 5*192.55  35o.oo 

Yorkshire    Insurance    Company  .  * 2,567.20  824.00 

Total  .    .   .     1916  15,772.78  4»539-W 

Corresponding  total  for 1915  10,125.05  7,427.80 
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IV.  --  Tornado  Insurance. 

Name  of  Company  Premiums  Indemnities 

-  $  > 

American  Central   Insurance  Company  ....  494-51  690.06 

Aetna    Insurance    Company 1,370.67  — 

Canada  Weather  Insurance  Company 624.04  3,018.00 

Canada  National  Insurance  Company  Limited    .  11.00  — 

Fidelity  Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company  .    .    .  487.36  — 

Firemen's    Insurance   Company 37-50  — 

German  American  Insurance  Company 321.22  — 

Glens  Falls  Insuraijce  Company 768.09  — 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 1,379.14  483.28 

Home    Insurance    Company 815,78  85.00 

Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  429,88  177.20 
Mercantile  Fire  and  Marine  Underwriters,  Agency 

of  the  American  Central  Insurance  Company  .  147-99  ^'^7 
Minnesota  Underwriters'  Agency  of  the  St.  Paul 

Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  ....  99-50  48.10 

National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford  .  747-25  82.17 

National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company  .    .    .  331.25  ,  59.00 

Northwestern  National  Insurance  Com]Sany  .    .  639.90  32.50 

New   York   Underwriters'    Agency 2,645.58  1,160.27 

Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company  369.40  — 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  2,936.16  783.28 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  .  5,131.23  5,215.27 
Underwriters'  Agency  of  the  Firemen's  Insurance 

Company  of  Newark 10.00  — 


Total  .    .    .     1916    19,797.45        11,837.00 
Corresponding   total   in 1915    14,357.55  456.38 


fl.  PRBVENTION  OF  FOREST  FIRES. 

Canada  lost  $  9,000,000  by  forest  fires  in  1916,  more  than  six  times 
as  much  as  had  been  spent  on  forest  protection  work.  Most  of  these 
fires  were  preventable. 

In  British  Columbia  the  effect  of  an  efl&dent  forest-protection  service 
and  somewhat  more  favourable  weather  conditions  was  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  fires  to  about  half  their  number  in  the  previous  year.  Yet  a  substan- 
tial loss  was  suffered  and  a  better  protection  service  would  have  been  pfo- 
fitable. 

The  presence  of  a  protective  force,  trails,  and  look-out  towers  connect- 
ed with  headquarters  by  telephone,  enables  fires  to  be  effectively  tackled  when 
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they  do  break  out.  A  more  important  and  a  really  preventive  measure 
is  to  curtail  the  quantity  of  dry  material  on  the  forest  floor,  thus  reducing 
the  danger  of  fire,  and  so  dimiuishiTig  the  heat  of  such  fires  as  do  occur  that 
they  cause  less  injury  to  the  trees  and  soU. 

The  lumbering  "  slash  "  makes  such  a  hot  fire  as  to  render  the  outlook 
for  the  next  tree  crop  very  poor.  The  tree  seedlings  and  the  uncut  trees 
are  generally  destroyed  or  very  much  damaged.  A  most  important  part 
of  forestry  is  to  dispose  of  this  "  slash  "  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  lumber- 
ing work  is  done.  In  this  the  lumber  companies  have  been  urged  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  forest  service. 

Many  destructive  fires  have  been  caused  by  the  careless  methods  of 
settlers  who  bum  the  "  slash  "  they  produce  while  clearing  land.  The  ad- 
vice now  give  to  them  by  fire  rangers  and  the  permit  system  have  reduced 
this  danger. 

The  protective  work  done  by  the  railway  companies,  under  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissions,  as  to  clearing  rights  of 
way,  constructing  fire  guards,  patrolling  the  line  during  the  dry  season, 
etc.,  has  been  effective.  This  legislation  requires  the  railway  companies  to 
extinguish  fires  within  300  feet  of  the  railway  unless  they  can  show  that  they 
did  not  cause  the  fire.  The  principle  is  that  the  railway  companies  must 
protect  the  public  against  damage  by  railway  fires. 

The  Ontario  legislature  has  passed  a  law  to  preserve  the  forests  of  the 
province  against  destruction  by  fire.  It  provides  for  the  creation  of  fire 
districts,  and  for  a  dose  season*  within  which  fires  shall  not  be  made  in  the 
districts  except  under  permit  and  imder  the  dose  supervision  of  anoffidal. 
It  also  provides  for  the  appointmeift  of  a  provindal  forester. 

Under  the  bill  the  northern  country  is  to  be  divided  into  three  fire 
areas  or  districts  and  a  supervisor  appointed  to  have  charge  of  each  of  these. 
A  fire  chief  and  fire  rangers  are  to  be  under  him. 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  by  the  Land,  Forest  and  ^Gnes  Depart- 
ment in  entirdy  undertaking  forest  protection.  It  will  be  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  make  a  diarge  on  the  licensees  and  holders 
of  permits  as  a  contribution  towards  the  protection  of  thdr  interests. 

The  new  Act  is  expected  to  prevent  such  disastrous  fires  as  those  of 
1910,  1911  and  1916,  in  which  many  lives  were  sacrificed  and  many  square 
miles  of  timber  razed. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  sixth  session  of  the  third  legislature  modified  an 
earlier  law  on  fires  within  the  prairie  zone,  adding  to  it  provision  for  forests 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Assoda- 
tion. 

As  regards  burning  the  waste  remaining  after  forest  land  has  been  deared 
whether  for  the  purpose  a  of  railway,  a  private  road,  a  tdegraph  or  a  tde- 
phone  line,  or  of  cultivation,  the  law  dictates  certain  precautions.  If  waste 
caunot  be  destroyed  at  once  its  destruction  must  take  place  between 
the  following  15  November  and  i  April.  Between  i  April  and  15 
November  there  can  be  no  such  burning,  without  a  written  permit  from  the 
forest  guard,  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  a  Dominion  forest  reserve,  nor 
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—  with  some  exceptions  —  can  it  take  place  in  the  region  north  of  township 
50.  Such  permit  can  be  refused  if  there  is  danger  that  the  fire  will  spread 
or  if  necessary  precautions  have  not  been  taken. 

The  act  provides  that  in  rural  districts  and  unorganized  districts  there 
sbsll  be  agents  responsible  for  preventing  and  dealing  with  fires. '  The  exe- 
cution of  the  Act  is  entrusted  to  a  provincial  fire  Commission. 


UNITED  STATES. 


LINSURANCB  AGAINST  FROST  IN  IOWA.  —  The  Country  GaUUman,V6L,  I^KXKIJU 
No.  10.  Philadelpliia,  zo  March  19x7. 

After  collecting  the  greatest  possible  ntmiber  of  data  as  to  meteorological 
conditions  in  difiEerent  States  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States  has 
advocated  insurance  against  the  risks  of  bad  weather,  especially  of  unsea- 
.  ^onable  frosts. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  societies  undertaking  such  insurance  should, 
in  order  to  have  a  secure  foundation  for  their  business,  establish  it  on  a  ten 
years'  basis.  In  other  words  policies  should  be  for  ten  years,  the  risk  of 
loss  being  approximately  nine  to  one.  The  following  table  shows  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  ten  years  by  a  company  insuring  against  spring  frosts  in 
two  States : 

PxcxDium 
Payment 


Capital 

1906  I  S"^ !  ^'^ 

^        (  Kansas  ....         5,400 
Balance 

i  Ohio 5,900 

^  ^    1  Kansas  ....         5,400 

Balance 

1908  12"° 5.900 

^      /  Kansas  ....         5,400 

Balance 

(  Ohio 5,900 

^^    I  Kansas  ....         5,400 

Balance 


I^OMO 

Reserve  and 
Opaating 
Accoant 

$    100,000 

$      2,000 
11,000 

1,700 

98.300 

22,000 

49,700 

48,600 

none 
1,000 

10,300 

58.900 

none 

none 

11,300 

70,200 
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I9IO 
Balance 


Ohio.     . 
Kansas  . 


1911 


Ohio 
Kansas 


Balance 


1912 
Balance 


Ohio  .   . 
Kansas  . 


1913 
Balance 


Ohio.     . 
Kansas  . 


1914 
Balance 


Ohio      . 
Kansas. 


i  Ohio  .   . 
^  ^    I  Kansans 

Balance 


Pranlaxn 
Payment 


5.900 
5.400 


5.900 
5.400 


5.900 
5.400 


5.900 
5.400 


5.900 
5.400 


5.900 
4.400 


L06SC8 

Reserve  and 

Operations 

Account 

1,000 

none 

10,300 

80,500 

none 

none 

11,300 

91,800 

7,000 
1,000 

v3,300 

95*100 

none 
8,000 

3,300 

98,400 

none 
3,000 

8,300 

106,700 

2,000 
3,000 

6,300 

113,000 


This  company  insured  fifty-nine  places  in  Ohio  and  fifty-four  in  Kansas 
against  killing  frost,  after  a  date  named  in  each  policy  which  was  determined 
for  each  place  on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  date 
selected  was  four  days  later  than  that  which  was  the  latest  date  of  a  kill- 
ing frost,  in  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  years  for  which  a  record  has  been  kept^  in 
the  place' in  question.  The  margin  of  four  days  is  neoessary  to  cover  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  to  provide  a  small  reserve  for  prompt  pa3rments. 

The  following  tables  show,  by  way  of  example,  the  rates  demanded  in  a 
single  county  by  companies  insuring,  respectively,  against  spring  and  au- 
tumn frosts : 
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1.  Weatherwise  Insurance  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 

Rates  per  $  looo  on  Spring  Frost. 

If  kilHug  f  lost  occurs  Annual  premium 

on  or  after  per  $x,ooo 

April  20 $  490 

"25 334 

"       30 200 

May      5 100 

10     ...   : 44 

"       15 17 

"       20 5 

"       25 I 

For  hillsides  (not  hilltops)  200-400  feet  above  the  valley  substract  from 
the  given  rate  3  per  cent,  for  north  slopes,  5  per  cent,  for  south  slopes.  For 
valley  bottoms  less  than  5  miles  wide  add  to  the  given  rate  10  per  cent. 

2.  The  Frostproof  Insurance  Company  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Amounts  Payable  for  $1000  Annual  Premium  -  Autumn  Frost. 

When  killing  frost  The  paymenf  is] 

occurs  before 

September  15 $  575 

20 225 

25 100 

30 50 

October      5 30 

10 20 

For  valley  bottoms  subtract  12  per  cent,  from  the  amount  payable. 
For  slopes  at  least  200  feet  above  the  valley  bottom  and  at  least  100  feet 
below  the  hilltop  add  5  per  cent,  to  the  amount  payable. 

*% 

2.  MUTUAI,  AGRICUI<TURAI,  rNStJRANCE  AGAINST  WINDSTORMS  IN  IIJ<INOIS.  — 
Forty-seventh  Annual  Insuiance  Report  of  the  Insuzance  Superintendent  dfht  State  of 
Illinois  3Z  December  X9r4. 

The  mutual  companies  for  insurance  against  windstorms  are  divid- 
ed in  Illinois  into  classes  —  the  district  companies,  active  only  within  a 
number  of  counties  not  more  than  five ;  and  the  county  companies  which 
are  active  only  in  single  counties.  There  were  on  31  December  1914 
four  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter. 
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The  following  are  some  data  as  to  their  business  in  1914 : 


Risks  wiitten  doling  year  .  . 

Total  income 

l/osses  paid 

AU  other  ezpendittire  .... 

Total  expenditure 

Cash  Asaets 

I4abUities        

Risks  in  focce  at  end  of  ysar 
Number  of  risks  wiitten .  .  . 
Number  of  risks  in  force. ' .   . 


County  Companies 

District  Companl^ 

$       402,082.00  * 

1    8,387.097.00 

3.992.12 

47.897.77 

1.837-49 

13,804.04 

1.736.37 

24,570.81 

3,573-86 

38,374.85 

754.39 

27.523.87 

951.19 

215.00 

2,054,716.00* 

34.253.256.00 

305       • 

4.231 

1.570       • 

18,293  . 

(^)  On  z  October  29x4. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  PEASANTS'  LAND  BANK. 


OFFICIAIi  SOURCES: 

OTHeTBi  KpecTBHHCKaro  aeMeJiBHaro  Camca  {Reports  of  the  Peasants'  Land  Bunk), 
Petrograd,  1907-19 15. 

fl^aTejiBHOCTB  KpecTBaHCKaro  seMejiBHaro  6aHBa  {Actimty  of  the  Peasants*  Land 
Bank)  Restlmed  reports  published  annually  in  the  weekly  offidal  review  of  the  Bfinistry 
of  Finances  "B^cthhkt*  (j[)HHaHCOBi>,  npOMUnuieHHOCTH  h  ToprOBJiH".  Pe- 
trograd, 1907-1916. 

O  noKyiiK'&  KpecTBiiHCKHirB  3euQm>KhDth  6aHR0MT>  jiHKBHAHpyeiOiix'B  3eMejoa> 
HenpiflTeJiBCKHXi>  noAaHHMZi>  h  B£ixoAiteBi>  {Pw  chase  by  the  Peasants*  Land 
Bank  of  lands  belonging  to  subjects  of  enemy  countries  and  banished  persons),  in  the  review 
"  B^CTHHKi>  (j[)nHaHCOB'B,  npoMLmuieHHOCTH  H  ToproBJiH  •*.  (Messenger  of  Fi- 
nances, Industry  and  Commerce),  No.  27.  Petrograd,  1916. 

OTHER  SOURCES: 

JXBHSKeHie  aeMejiBHaro  aanaca  KpecTBHHCKaro  6aHKa  {The  Transference  of  Lands  be- 
longing to  the  Bank  of  the  Agriculturists)  in  the  review  3eMaeA']^Jii>HecRaH  FaaeTa 
(The  Journal  of  Agriculture),  No.  31,  1916. 

I^A  Banqub  Imp£riale  fOnci&re  DE3  PAYSANs  {The  Peasants'  Imperial  Land  Bank).  Cfaambre 
de  Commerce  russe  d'e  Paris,  1913. 


The  year  1915  virtually  ended  the  third  and  most  important  period  of 
the  activity  of  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank.  In  view  of  the  diminution  of  its 
activity,  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  was  much  and  increasix^gly  em- 
phasized, its  operations  in  1916  could  not  in  any  way  influence  the  results 
of  this  third  period  ;  and  in  1917  landed  property  was,  as  is  known,  forbid- 
den by  the  government  to  change  lands  by  way  either  of  sales  or  of  gifts. 
The  bank's  operations  in  the  matter  of  selling  land  to  peasants  were  there- 
fore interrupted  if  not  suppressed.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
clarations of  the  government,  this  bank  and  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility 
were  transformed  into  a  single  land  bank,  open  no  longer  to  citizens  of  cer- 
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tain  categories  but  to  all  af  them  indiscriminately ;  and  thus  the  third  pe- 
riod^may  be  considered  as  having  ended  in  1915  and  we  can  examine  it  as 
being  already  in  the  past.  Therefore  the  report  for  1915  as  compared 
with  those  for  1907-1914  has  a  very  great  interest  for  the  student  of  the 
most  important  agrarian  reform  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  activity  of  the  Peasants'  I/and  Bank  in  the  period  we  have  men- 
tioned was  determined  by  a  series  of  laws  and  circulars  which  radically 
chatted  its  policy.  From  1882  to  1895  the  bank  confined  itself  to  accept- 
ing mortgages  on  the  lands  which  the  peasants  bought  by  private  contract 
from  the  landed  proprietors.  From  1896  to  1906  it  took  on  the  added  func- 
tion of  purchasing  lands  directiy  to  sell  them  to  the  peasants.  The  third 
period  begins  with  the  decree  of  9  November  1905  by  which  the  bank  re- 
ceived the  right  to  issue  imlimited  bonds  for  the  purchase  —  which  took 
place  frequentiy  —  of  lands  belonging  to  individuals.  The  laws  of  12 
and  27  August  concentrated  in  the  bank  the  great  mass  of  the  oudiel  or 
crown  lands  and  the  State  lands.  This  enormous  area  —  for  the  extent  of 
the  lands  intended  for  sale  to  the  peasants  had  thus  been  increased  —  was 
destined 'in  particular  for  the  creation  of  peasants'  individual  properties. 
The  ensuing  laws  contributed  to  the  realization  of  this  aim,  for  they  granted 
special  advantages  to  peasants  who  acquired  land  in  individual  proprie- 
torship —  as  for  example  under  the  law  of  1907 ;  encouraged  collective 
property  to  disappear  by  giving  the  bank  the  right  to  accept  mortgages  of 
nadicl  lands  which  had  been  inalienable  (law  of  15  November  1906);  and  al- 
lowed the  usufructories  of  the  mir  to  demand  the  conversion  of  their  shares 
into  private  property  (law  of  9  November  1906). 


§  I.  Purchase  op  i,ands. 

The  number  of  properties  sold  to  the  bank  in  1915  was  eighty-six  and 
they  had  a  total  area  of  105,950  deciatines  (i).  The  bank  approved  the 
purchase  of  forty-six  properties,  extendii^  over  50,179  deciatines ;  and 
twenty  of  these,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  17,835  deciatines,  were  actually 
bought,  the  bank  paying  for  them  2,074,062  roubles  (2)  or  an  average  of 
116  roubles  a  deciatine. 

The  following  table  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  general  development  of 
the  purchase  of  lands  during  the  third  period. 


(i)  %  dedatixie  =  2.698  acres.  (2)  i  rouble  «=  about  2s  i  ^  d.  at  par. 
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Tabi^ei.  —  Number  and  Total  Area  of  Properties  Bought  from  1906  to  1915- 


year 


ToUl  Number 
of  properties 


by  the  Bank 


1906 700 

1907 1,191 

1908 465 

1909 180 

I9IO 185 

1911 135 

I912 125 

19^3 174 

I9I4 76 

1915 10 


Total  . 


3>26o 


Total  Area 

of 

lands 

bought 

dedatines 
1,144.464 

i.5i9»547 
572,082 

172,842 
172,189 
196,227 
146,544 
301,194* 
83.503 
17.835 

4,346427 


If  the  last  %ar6  as  to  purchases  be  compared  with  those  of  the  years 
1913  and  1914  a  strong  and  progressive  retrogressioc  in  this  busmess  will 
be  noted,  which  confirms  our  statement  that  the  third  and  last  period  of 
activity  of  the  agriculturists'  bank  virtually  ended  in  1915. 

It  should  be  noted  that  74.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  was  bought 
by  the  bank  between  1906  and  1908.  The  grave  economic  and  social 
crisis  which  characterizes  this  period  was  a  strong  stimulus  to  purchase. 
The  majority  of  proprietors  werS  convinced  that  expropriation  was  near  at 
hand,  and  therefore  they  were  anxious  to  sell.  The  peasants  for  the  same 
reason  refused  to  buy.  Moreover  some  of  the  proprietors  were  unable 
to  derive  any  profit  from  their  farms  which  the  revolted  peasants  had  de- 
vastated, and  therefore  wished  to  be  rid  of  them.  In  receiving  the  right  to 
issue  unlimited  bonds  the  bank  may  be  said  to  have  met  the  desires  of  pro- 
prietors by  buying  their  lands  and  thus  accumulating  the  power  to  dispose 
of  a  large  area.  This  was  followed  by  the  re-establishment  of  order  and 
fine  harvests.  The  diminution  of  business  resulted  from  the  previous  ptir- 
chase  of  properties  econominally  weak.  The  year  1913,  in  which  the  agi- 
tation in  the  country  recommenced,  was  marked  by  a  renew^  increase  of 
purchases  which  was  stopped  only  by  the  war. 

The  following  table  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  motives  for  the  bank's 
purchase  of  lands. 
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Table  II.  —  Total  Value  of  Properties  Sought  by  the  Bank 

Total    value 
of 
properties  Motives 

Year  bought  of 

—  sale 

—  '       roubles  — 

1906 127,364,147  political 

1907 186,218,534  political 

1908 107,786,703  •    political 

1909 30>093»O23  partly  political 

1910 18,722,362  economic 

191X 11,857,676  economic 

1912 11,940,686  economic 

1913 31,362,119  partly  political 

1914 11,385,285  economic 

1915 2,074,062  economic 

Total   .   .   .     538,804,597 


Of  the  properties  bought  by  the  bank  in  1915  only  three  belonged  to 
individuals  (two  to  the  nobility)  ;  seven  belonged  to  bashkiri  and  the  others 
to  subjects  of  countries  at  war  with  Russia  and  those  banished  from  these 
countries.  * 

The  total  results  of  this  third  period  give  the  following  table : 

Table  III.  —  Percentage  of  the  Properties  Sold  to  the  Bank  behngirtg 
to  each  of  the  Several  Categories, 


Nobility 


Conunerae 


Middle  class 


Various 


Year 

nmnbci 
■old 

area 
sold 

nmnbet 
sold 

2 
area 
sold 

% 

of 

number 

sold 

5 

area 
sold 

number 
sold 

area 
sold 

% 

of 

number 

sold 

2^ 

area 
sold 

1 

1906 

75-4 

77.4 

lO.I 

14.2 

1.8 

0.4 

3.8 

1.7 

8.8 

6.2 

100 

1907 

82.2 

79.9 

8.3 

12.8 

2-4 

I.O 

41 

3.5 

3.0 

2.8 

lOO 

1909 

84.2 

90.5 

6.3 

50 

4.2 

2.7 

2.7 

0.8 

2.6 

1.0 

100 

X910 

69.2 

58.2 

4.8 

20.3 

I0.3 

5.7 

10.3 

13.6 

5.4 

2.2 

100 

I9II      44.4     23.0 


7.4 


5.5 


3.7 


40.8*     65.4*     3.7     5.0 


1912      45.6       55.6         3.2         3.6         7.2       4.8       39.2*      28.8^       4.8        7.2      100 
»9I3       39-6       43.8       12.5       12.4         8.6       3.0       34.5*       ig.6^       4.8        2.2      100 


»9I4       50.7       419 


18.1 


$.$       2.4       27.3*       36.5*     .  5.5        i.x      100 


X915 


lo.o 


4.0 


60.0 


57.2        40.0      38.0      100 


(*)  I«ands  of  the  bashkiri  or  natives  of  the  eastern  steppes,  occupied  by  primitive  stock- 
fanning.  • 
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This  table  shows  that  in  the  first  years  the  nobles  formed  the  laige  ma- 
jority of  proprietors  selling  their  lands.  Their  category  and  that  of  the 
traders  and  the  various  sellers,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  one  of  the  two 
former  classes,  included  almost  all  the  sellers.  Afterwards  the  percentage 
of  nobles  tended  to  be  lowered  and  to  jdeld  place  to  that  of  peasants.  The 
percentage  of  nobles  would  always  have  remained  very  high  if  the  purchase 
had  not  been  initiated  of  lands  of  the  bashkiri,  on  whose  steppes  many  lands 
intended  for  Russian  settlers  were  sold,  after  regular  shares  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  bashkiri.  If  ^he  lands  of  the  bashkiri  be  excluded  the 
percentage  of  peasants  selling  their  lands  is  very  low  and  that  of  the 
hereditary  nobility  doing  so  is  very  high. 

If  we  compare  the  enormous  extent  of  4,346,427  deciatines,  worth 
538,804,597  roubles,  bought  by  the  bank  in  this  third  period  (1906-1915), 
with  the  bank's  purchases  from  1882  to  1906  which  were  of  961,487  decia- 
tines worth  68,183,124  roubles,  we  must  allow  that  in  this  branch  of  it3  ac- 
tivity it  realized  in  this  period  a  great  development. 


§  2.  Cession  of  "  ouDiEt "  iands. 

To  the  land  bought  by  the  bank  from  individuals  was  added  that  ceded 

to  it  by  the  administration  of  the  otidid  (crown  lands)  by  the  decree  of  12 

•August  1906.    A  total  area  of  i,  258,089  deciatines,  costing  70,788,438 

roubles,  was  thus  ceded.     In  1915,  428  deciatines  were  ceded  for  19,888 

roubles. 

5,604,436  deciatines,  costing  609,593,035  roubles,  thus  passed  to  the 
bank  in  the  third  period. 


§  3.  Properties  remaining  to  the  bank  apter  auctions. 

In  1915,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  wartime,  the  bank  had  recourse, 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  only,  to  public  auctions  of  the  properties  for 
which  due  sums  had  not  been  paid.  Delays  were  granted  in  the  case  of 
all  properties  situated  in  the  invaded  districts  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
zone  of  military  operations,  that  is  in  eighteen  provinces.  In  other  districts 
the  bank,  before  decreeing  an  auction,  investigated  the  causes  of  delays  and 
held  no  auctions  where  these  were  serious,  as  in  the  case  of  defective  harvests 
or  lack  of  labour. 

Nevertheless  62,984  properties  were  put  up  for  auction.  Of  them  55,080 
having  an  area  of  668,512  deciatines,  were  in  private  ownership;  5,925,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  1,175,444  deciatines,' belonged  to  co-operative  associations ; 
and  1,149,  liaving  an  area  of  573,803  deciatines,  belojiged  to  rural  communes. 
These  lands  represented  15.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortgaged  area  ;  and  16.9 
per  cent,  of  those  in  private  ownership,  12.4  per  cent,  of  those  owned. by 
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rural  communes,  and  8.1  per  cent,  of  those  owned  by  peasants'  societies.  60,892 
properties  put  up  for  auction,  or  96.7  per  cent,  of  them,  were  withdrawr, 
either  because  the  debtors  paid  their  arrears  {in  37,449  cases),  or  because 
the  bank  made  some  concession  or  simply  granted  a  prorogation  (20,839 
cases)  or  for  other  and  various  reasons  (2,604  crises).  Of  the  remaining 
2,092  properties  91  were  sold  by  anction  and  the  other  1,990  remained  to 
the  bank.  The  following  table  gives  a  complete  idea  of  the  sales  by 
auction  in  this  third  period. 

Tabi^e  IV.  —  Number  of  Properties  sold  by  Public  Auction 
in  the  Third  Period. 


Year 


Number 

of 
properties 

sold 
by  auction 


I915 91 

1914 75 

1913 127 

1912 69 

1911 31 

1910 .......  26 

1909  .......  25 

1908 II 

1907 12 


of  total 

lands 

mortgaged 

0.022 
0.018 
0.038 
0.024 
0.015 
0.019 
0.029 
0.016 
0.019 


Total   area 

of  lands 

sold 

deciatiues 

1.415 
1.399 
3.125 
1.538 

1.144 
740 
4,412 
2,966 
2.633 


% 
of  total 

area 

of  lands 

mortgaged 

0.008 
0.007 
0.020 
O.OIO 
0.009 
0.007 
0.014 
0.033 
0.032 


The  following  table  is  significant.  It  shows  the  number  of  properties 
put  up  for  public  auction  aud  the  number  of  such  which  were  left  to  the  bank 
from  1907  to  1915. 

Tabi^e  V.  —  Sales. by  Public  Auction  from  1907  to  1915. 


Year 


I915 '^'^^ 

I9I4 

T913 

I912 

I9II 

I9IO 

^909 

1908 

19^7 


of 
properties 

put  tip 
for  auction 

mortgaged 
properUes 

Number 

of 
properties 
not  sold 

mortgaged 
properties 

2,og2 

0.51 

1.990 

0.49 

847 

0.23 

745 

0.20 

1,295 

0.37 

i,v.85 

0-33 

690 

0.24 

603 

0.21 

256 

0.12 

218 

O.IO 

223 

0.16 

196 

0.T4 

206 

0.30 

241 

0.28 

333 

0.50 

321 

0.48 

463 

0.74 

450 

0.12 
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The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  properties  left  to  the  bank  after 
auctions  is  the  result  of  a  very  interesting  circumstance.  According  to  the 
report  of  1915,  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that "  in  the  first  months  of  the 
activity  which  tended  to  a  vast  development  of  individual  property,  the 
rural  population  regarded  this  tendency  rather  coolly.  It  was  therefore  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  desired  choice  of  purchasers  and  some  of  the  lands  passed 
to  peasants  whose  economic  situation  was  too  weak.  The  bank,  when  it 
perceived  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  these  peasants  to  carry  on 
well  the  farming  they  had  undertaken,  was  constrained,  after  having  granted 
many  facilities  to  the  purchasers,  to  put  these  lands  up  for  auction  ". 

In  other  words  the  first  aim  of  the  reform  of  1907  was  the  creation  ?t 
all  costs  of  individual  property  in  order  to  split  up  the  compact  mass  of  the 
mir  ;  and,  as  a  more  detailed  analysis  will  show,  the  formation  of  a  certain 
class  of  peasant  proprietors  was  only  a  secondary  aim. 

This  third  period  and  the  activity  which  preceded  it  left  to  the  bank 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  deciatines,  emanating  from  purcrhaseis  not 
fulfilling  their  obligations  in  time,  in  spite  of  the  various  facilities  granted 
to  them;  and  this  is  on  the  whole  an  unfavourable  indication  of  the  bank's 
land  policy. 

Thus  the  following  table  shows  that  -while  from  1887  to  1905  only 
273,006  deciatines,  worth  altogether  17,762,653  roubles,  were  left  to  the 
bank  ;  within  a  far  shorter  period  the  area  not  sold,  when  put  up  for  puUic 
auction,  was  566,562  deciatines,  having  a  total  value  of  65,635,445  roubles. 

Tabi^e  VI.  --  Total  Area  and  Mortgage  Debt  of  Lands  left  with  the  Bank. 

Number  Mortgages  burdening 

Year  of  Total  Area  the  properties 

properties  —  — 

—  —  dedatioes  roubles 

1887-1905 2y2  273,006  17,762.653 

1906 217  5i»55o  4,008,460 

.   1907 381       158,946       11,730,829 

1908 241       132,672       10,400,000 

I9V9 170  53,069  5,131.834 

1910 223  23,459  1,934473 

1911 .  218  18,810  1,483,173 

1912 591  28,580  2,679,574 

1913 965  34,560  3,029,388 

1914 729  16,950  1,694,158 

1915    .  •    • 1748  47,966  5,781,003 

The  influence  of  the  bank's  vast  purchase  of  lands  caused  the*  price  of 
lands  to  rise  to  an  unprecedented  level,  and  therefore  the  peasants  were 
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obliged  to  pay  stuns  which  were  sometimes  a  real  obstacle  to  the  improve 
ment  of  agriculture. 

The  general  course  of  the  purchasing  prices  established  by  the  bank  was 
as  follows : 


,  Tabijb  VII.  —  Average  Price  Paid  by  the  Bank  for  eachDeciatine 
of  land  bought  from  Individuals^ 


Year 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

I9IO 
I9II 
I9I2 

I9I3 
I9I4 

I9I5 


During  the  years  which  preceded  the  third  period  the  bank  bought  lands 
at  a  lower  price.  In  1904  the  average  price  of  a  deciatine  was  69  roubles,  in 
1915  it  was  94  roubles.  The  average  price  from  1893  to  1905  was  only 
71  roubles  while  from  1906  to  1915  it  reached  122.4  roubles. 

It  should  be  added  that  while  the  price  increased  owing  to  the  large- 
ness of  purchases,  the  bank  could  sell  the  lands  of  which  it  disposed  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  which  the  peasants  paid  to  the  proprietors  when  they 
bought  directly  and  without  the  bank's  aid. 


Avemge  price 

Avetage 

exdnding  lands  of  the 

price 

btiskkiH     . 

108 

108 

105 

103 

96. 

96 

113 

136 

113 

130 

92 

114 

85 

102 

86 

— 

127 

140 

171 

176 

§  4.  Sales  op  the  bank's  real  estate. 

As  a  result  of  its  large  purchases  of  lands  the  bank  concentrated  in  its 
own  ownership  5,919,222  deciatines,  of  which  the  larger  part  was  bought  in 
the  first  three  years  of  the  third  period,.  Immediately  afterwards  sales 
increased  and  purchases  diminished.  The  lands  bought  at  a  high  price,  often 
wben  the  peasants  had  depreciated  them,  represented  a  pure  loss  for  the  bank's 
administration,  and  profits  derived  from  those  of  them  which  the  bank 
held  temporarily  were  always  very  much  less  than  the  percentages  which 
had  to  be  paid  to  possessors  of  the  bonds  the  bank  had  issued.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  examined,  on  12  June  1907,  the  circular  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  regulation  of  the  agrarian  question  asserted  that "  every  delay 
in  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  is  undesirable,  from  the  point  of  view  both 
of  finances  and  of  the  regularization  of  the  agrarian  que;tion  ". 
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This  brings  us  to  the  examination  of  the  bank's  activity  as  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  its  lands.  / 

Operations  of  this  kind  in  1915  were  of  the  smallest  importance.  The 
war  and  the  change  in  economic  life  consequent  on  the  war  could  not  in- 
fluence their  course.  In  1914  a  diminution  of  sales  had  been  noticed.  In 
1915  it  was  even  more  marked,  sales  of  this  kind  ceasing  altogether  in 
districts  which  were  or  are  within  the  theatre  of  military  operations. 

In  the  first  place  the  undjertakings  preliminary  to  this  liquidation  di- 
minished. 106,823  deciatimes  were  divided  into  lots  in  1915  as  agaiiist 
206,629  in  1914  and  210,475  in  1913. 

The  great  work  of  preparing  the  land  for  sale,  the  redistribution  of  the 
lots  of  one  tenant  or  unification  of  the  parcels  forming  hotUors,  the  provision 
of  a  sufficient  water-supply  and  the  arrangement  or  construction  of  roads, 
are  all  included  in  the  following  table  ; 


Table  VIII.  —  Operations  Preparatory  to  the  Sale  of  Lands, 


Year 

1907 
1908 
1909 
I9IO 
I9II 
I9I2 

I914 
I9I5 


Tota 


Area  to  which 

approved  plaxu 

for  liquidation 

are  applied 

deciatines 

795.168 
i,539'820 
1,083,730 

563*422 

361495 
264,182 

274458 
221,930 
116,092 

5,220,297 


Area  engrossed 

by  works 

of 

preparation 

deciatines 

740,831 

1,184,375 

1,281,071 

564,880 

352,543 
260,265 

210,475 
206,649 
106,823 

4.748,339 


As  appears  from  this  taUe  73.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  bdongiog 
to  the  bank  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  area  for  which  plans  for  rearrangement 
were  approved  up  to  i  January  1916,  have  been  completely  arranged  for 
sale. 

This  area  should  be  reduced  by  255,702  deciatines,  for  which  the  rele- 
vant plans  have  been  changed.  Therefore  during  nine  years  plaDS  hare 
been  approved  for  the  arrangement  of  4,964,595  ded8tfaiesor77percent 
of  the  whole  area  belonging  to  the  bank.  ^ 

Side  by  side  with  these  works  others  were  undertaken,  works  of 
improvement  and  irrigation. 
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In  1915,  357  wells  were  sunk  and  59  previously  in  existence  were  re- 
made ;  90  basins  were  constructed ;  and  4,500  deciationes  of  land,  in  which 
75  kilometres  of  canal  were  dug,  were  improved.  Other  works,  such  as  the 
strengthening  of  banks  and  making  of  bridges,  were  also  executed.  The 
total  cost  of  these  works  was  1,401,307  roubles  as  against  2,250,490  roubles 
in  1914,  giving  a  reduction  of  37.7  per  cent. ' 

The  following  table  shows  that  7,747  wells  and  2,868  basins  were  dug 
and  213,500  deciatines  of  land  were  improved  between  1909  and  1915. 

Table  IX.  —  Works  of  Arrangement  and  Improvement  executed 
in  the  Period  1909-1915. 


Yeur 

1909. 
I9IO. 
I9II. 
I9I2. 
I914. 
I915. 


Wells 

Basins 
and 
dikes 

I«aads 
improved 

deciatines 

1,625 

450 

25,000 

^,034 

1,788 

1,082 

861 

529 
763 
902 

134 

55.000 
59>ooo 
54,000 
16,000 

357 

90 

4.500 

Total  .    .    .     7,747  2,868  213,500 


The  area  intended  for  liquidation  in  1915  was  887,625  deciatines  of  which 
528,729  deciatines  had  been  arranged  in  previous  years ;  31,457  deciatines 
were  intended  to  be  sold  without  being  arranged  ;  and  106,823  deciatines 
were  arranged  in  1915.  In  the  case  of  48  per  cent,  or  about  403,910  deciatines 
the  procedure  for  liquidation  was  begun  to  be  applied,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  year  it  had  been  concluded  for  only  137,216  deciatines  as  against 

3i5>765  in  t9M  and  441,370  in  1913- 

As  the  bank's  activity  was  ajjplied  principally  to  the  formation  of  indi- 
vidual properties,  a  large  part  of  these  lands  actuall3'^  passed  to  private 
ownership. 

In  the  period  in  question  903,581  deciatines  of  houtor  and  2,128,960 
deciatines  of  otrotib  land  were  sold,  of  which  only  351,582  deciatines  passed 
to  collective  ownership.  The  lands  sold  from  1908  to  1915  were  distributed 
as  follows  among  the  various  categories  of  purchasers  : 

Table  X.  —  Lands  sold  by  the  Bank  from  1908  to  1915  (deciatines). 

X908         X909        19x0       191X         xgxs        19x3        X9X4       X9X5       Total 

Private  persons  .  .   .  432,075  848,078  8x9,308  548,063  34X.367  a86,8«6  X97,90X  52,788  S>576,665 

Roxal  Societies  .  .   .  94.ai7  70,814  46,^51  a8,a8x  80,446  X5,77i  xo^aa  4,779  35i.58« 

Private  petsons  .  .   .  8a.x%  9a.3%  94^%  95.1%  93^%  94-8%  95.0%  9«.7%  xoo.o% 

Knial  Societies  .  .  .  X7.x%  7-7%  3.x%  4-9%  6.a%  s.a%  5.0%  8.3%  xooo% 

The  lands  sold  by  the  bank  as  individual  properties  were  distributed 
among  the  categories  of  property  in  the  following  proportions  : 
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Tablk  XI.  —  Absolute  and  Relative  Disiribuiion  among  the  Categories 
of  Property  of  the  lands  sold  from  1907  to  1915. 


DeflxxiU 


not  yet 


Categories 


Axea 


deda- 
tinea 


Area 


Sales  with 
mort^ige 
guaxaatec 

Area 


Choutor 903,581  as^ 

Otrub 3,128,960  54*7 

Sodetksand  nixal 

commiines  .  .  .  670,038  z7.s 

Institutions.  .  .  .  i7S$9S6  4.3 

Etttetprises  of  pub- 
lic utility  ....  z2,66o  04 


4.y>7      54-x. 
3,376      39.8 


% 
tines       — 

a7,738      aiJS 
86,549      ^-4 


to  be 

tianaformed 

into  sales 

Azea 

deda- 


Total 
Area 


726 
560 


9.x 
7.0 


8,176 
5,363 


64 


—  477        04 


45.3x6  57.x  980^943  a3-8 

40,190  45.3  a,a58,Q75  54-9 

3,x73  3.6  682^33  j6£ 

—  —  x8xa88x  4.4 

—  —  J3.I37  o-S 


Total  .  .   .      3»89Xt3X5    100.-       7,969    xoo.-      X28,305    loa-       88,679    100.-    4,xx6,x68    xoo.- 


The  lands  sold  in  1915  were  distributed  as  follows :  there  were  6,434 
sales,  of  which  6,419  to  individuals  and  75  to  rural  societies  aflEected,  respec- 
tively, areas  of  116,076  and  9,682  deciatines,  as  against  272,855  and  17,760 
deciatines  in  1914. 

In  nine  yeais  of  liquidationithe  total  number  of  loans  granted  and  the 
area  of  the  lands  sold  were  as  follows : 


Tabi^E  XII.  —  General- Results  of  the  Liquidation  of  ike  Lands 
of  the  Bank,  from  1907  to  1915. 


Year 


Total 

Number 

of  I«oana 

granted 

fay  the  Bank 


Total 

Area 

of  Z<ands 

'sold 

deciatines 


Number 

of 
Individual 
PurchueS 


Area 

Percent. 

of  tands 

of  Total 

sold 

Number 

as 

oflfoaas 

Individual 

granted 

Propctty 

to 

•^ 

Individual 

decUtines 

Proprietors 

Feroent. 

of 
Total  Area 

fold  to 
Individdal 
Proprietors 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


1,069 
13,559 
39,438 
50,227 
40,549 
23,366 
22,082 
15,169 

6,494 


Total  211,963 


180,148 
324,956 
551,307 
764,771 
679,658 
371,687 
410,118 
290,615 
125,758 

3,699,018 


447 
12,451 
38,528 

49,533' 
40,177 
23,092 
21,808 
14,993 
6,419 

207,548 


4,599 
126,073 

432,487 
711,207 

633,754 
347,413 
387,905. 
272,855 
116,076 

3,029,369 


41.8 
91.8 

97.7 
98.6 

99.1 
98.8 

98.7 
98.8 
98.S 


2.5 
38.6 

78.5 
93.0 
93.3 
93.5 
94-6 
93-9 
92.3 


98.0  . 


82.0 
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This  tatle  shows  a  progressive  diminution  in  sales  by  the  bank,  the 
Lands  it  held  diminishing  in  extent  since  it  made  no  new  purchases.  This 
was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  diminished  sales :  the  change  in  the  govern  - 
ment's  agrarian  policy  should  be  added  to  it.  For  various  and  multiple 
reasons  the  great  reform  did  not  succeed  in  radically  chai^ng  rural  life. 
The  mass  of  the  rural  population  was  necessarily  outside  the  bank's  sphere 
of  action,  and  continued  to  have  all  that  desiie  to  possess  land  which  cha- 
racterized all  Russian  history  in  last  century.  A  part  of  the  population 
remained  landless  precisely  as  a  consequence  of  the  bank's  activity.  The 
government  began  to  contemplate  the  reform  ^hich  aimed  at  satisfying 
the  land  hunger^  at  least  partially,  and  therefore  distributed  lands  amongst 
:he  neediest  pea.«ants  in  a  very  difierent  measure  from  that  which  the  forma- 
tion of  a  class  of  well-to-do  peasants  would  have  entailed.  The  fact  that 
and  was  sold  almost  exclusively  as  private  property  had  quite  another 
jffect.  The  radical  transformation  of  niral  economy,  the  passage  of  the 
collective  property  of  the  tnir  to  individual  property,  necessarily  entailed 
mormons  costs  ;  for  really  profitable  results  could  be  drawn  from  the  hou- 
tor  and  the  otroub  only  by  a  radical  transformation  of  agriculture  and  the 
jehole  aspect  of  the  coimlryside.  This  result  could  be  attained  only  on  a 
;niall  part  of  the  houtors  which  the  bank  formed  for  the  peasants.  In  the 
nass  of  the  rural  population  a  reactior^  set  in,  a  movement  against  the 
)ank's  activity.  Hostility  to  the  houtors  and  the  otroiibs  arose.  There  was 
I  rev'^ersion  to  the  situation  of  the  period  in  which,  according  to  the  bank's 
eports,  "  the  activity,  tending  to  a  vast  development  of  individual  pro- 
)erty  "   was   regarded  *'  rather  coolly  ". 

The  following  details  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  lands  sold  to  the  pea- 
ants  do  not  lack  interest.  The  table  shows  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands 
/ere  sold  in  somewhat  large  lots,  of  an  area  far  above  the  average. 


Table  XIII.  —  Percentage  of  hands  sold  as  Individual  Properties 
according  to  area. 


Year 

up  to    10 

deeiatinet 

from  10  to  20 
deciaUiiei 

from  20  to  so 
dedatiocs 

from   50 
to  iOO 

dedatiiMS 

Tota 

1910      . 

.          .    32.9 

517 

151 

0.3 

IOO 

I9II 

.     .     .    28.1 

49.9 

21.4 

0.6 

IOO 

I912 

•    .   33-3 

46.8 

19.2 

0.7 

IOO 

I9I3       . 

•     •    197 

48.4 

27.7 

4.2 

IOO 

I9I4      . 

.     .    88.2 

9.1 

6.8 

1-4 

IOO 

I915       ....    22.7  46.2  29.9  1.2  IOO 


It  is  most  interesting,  to  notice  that  the  peicentage  of  lands  sold  as 
outor  increases  progressively  as  compared  with  those  sold  as  o/ro«ft  lands. 
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TAhi,E  XIV.  —  Percentage  of  Sold  Lands  which  teere  sold  as  Otroub 
and  Hoiitor  Lands,  respectively, 

UndsSold 
Year  h<niior  ttrpub 

I9IO 23.6         57.6 

1911 25.8  68.2 

1912 31.2  66.0 

1913  34-«  ^>8.8 

1914 37.0  7.4-2 

1915 42.4  76.4 

This  table  is  ore  of  the  best  illustrations  ot  the  bank's  agrarian  ix)licy 
In  itself  a  houtor  represents,  as  compared  with  an  olroub,  no  agronomic 
progress.  It  unites  in  a  single  tenure  various  lofci,  only  the  peasant's 
house  remaining  in  the  village.  The  houtor  is  on  the  other  hand  a  single  farm 
including  even  the  site  of  the  peasants'  house  within  its  lands  ;  but,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  circulars  and  the  practice  of  commissions  charged  to  resettle 
the  land,  the  houtor  is  often  divided  into  various  lots,  sometimes  widelv 
separated  from  one  arother,  and  this  makes  it  inferior  to  the  otroub.  It  is 
however  exactly  this  tendency  to  isolate  the  peasant  at  all  costs,  severing 
his  ties  with  the  village,  which  characterizes  the  bank's  i)olicy.  Thus  the 
circular  of  19  Febniary  1908  says  that  the  houtor  should  have  the  first  p4act- 
in  the  land  system,  and  places  the  otroub  below  the  houtor  divided  into 
several  lots. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  the  houtor,  divided 
into  several  lots,  is  certainly  less  good  than  the  otroub ;  but  the  houtor,  equally 
certainly,  serves  better  than  the  otroub  to  split  up  the  masses  of  the  peasant 
population. 

In  other  words  the  policy  of  dividing  and  scattering  the  peasants 
was  followed  energetically  and  insistently,  and  it  is  in  the  predominance 
given  to  a  purely  and  simply  political  principle  that  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  among  the  masses  of  the  popidati6n  must  be  sought.  At  bottom 
it  was  not  brought  about  by  the  houtors,  but  by  the  lack  or  insufficiency 
of  the  enterprise  which  would  have  rendered  houtors  really  profitable  to 
the  peasants. 

In  order  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  movement  of  the  bank's  lands  we 
must  notice  that  of  2,286,318  deciatines  which  it  held  on  i  January  1916. 
802,261  deciatines  cannot  now  be  sold  and  332,059  deciatines  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  sold  to  the  peasants. 

The  802,201  deciatines  belong  to  various  categories :  299,058  are  let 
on  a  lease  of  several  years,  and  the  remainder  can  either  be  sold  with  them 
or  only  after  a  series  of  works  of  irrigation  and  improvement  have  been 
executed.  As  regards  the  332,059  deciatines  not  intended  for  sale  to  the 
peasants,  they  consist  of  274,710  deciatines  of  wootis  to  be  preserved  in  the 
national  interest ;  19,769  deciatines  destined  for  institutions ;  3,844  ^or 
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churches,  cemeteries,  etc  ;  29,829  for  the  needs  of  pisciculture  ;  and  3,908 
deciatines  which  are  not  adapted  to  agriculture. 

Thus  there  still  remain  unsold  1,151,898  deciatines  or  17.9  per  cent  of 
the  area  belonging  to  the  bank  during  the  last  nine  years. 

These  lands  are  classified  as-  follows  :  42.4  X)er  cent,  are  to  be  sold  as 
houtors,  44.7  per  cent,  as  oiroubs,  8  per  cent,  as  the  collective  property  of 
tlie  holders  of  the  houiors  and  otroubs,  and  4.8  per  cent,  to  the  agricultural 
societies  and  conununes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  lands  sold  to  an  agrarian  society  or  commu- 
nity are  largely  lands  which,  because  of  their  too  small  area  or  for  other 
reason,  are  not  adapted  to  the  formation  of  individtial  farms.  These 
sales  were  also  made  in  order  to  allow  the  peasants  to  redistribute  their 
fkidiel  lands  and  thus  prepare  for  the  supersession  of  the  mir  by  private 
property. 

The  third  period  is  seen  to  be  completely  detached  from  those  which 
preceded  it,  in  which  the  bank  met  the  "  desire  of  the  peasants  to  preseive 
collective  property  at  all  costs"  and  sold  land  principally  to  agrarian  com- 
munities and  societies,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  period,  on  i  Jan- 
uary 1908,  of  the  whole  area  of  mortgaged  lands,  comprising  7,062,020 
deciatines,  72.6  per  cent,  belonged  to  agricultural  societies  and  25.3  per 
cent,  to  rural  communes,  while  only  2  per  cent,  formed  individual  pro- 
perties. In  the  third  period  however  98.8  per  cent,  of  the  lands  sold  by  the 
bank  paased  to  individuals. 

.The  examination  of  this  part  of  the  bank's  activity  allows  certain  fur- 
ther conclusions.  The  Peasants'  Bank  was  the  government's  instnmient 
for  the  regulation  and  regularization  of  the  passage  of  the  lands  of  the  nobi- 
lity to»  the  ownership  of  the  peasants.  It  was  thus  that  the  crisis  was  ren- 
dered less  acute.  Above  all  the  bank  took  charge  of  the  interest  of  large 
property,  not  only  giving  this  direct  aid,  but  also  rendering  indirect  ser- 
vice in  seeking  to  reduce  the  compact  strength  of  the  mir,  and  in  creating, 
while  destroying  the  mir,  a  class  of  peasants  who  because  they  were  well-to- 
do  would  be  less  susceptible  to  the  revolutionary  spirit. 

(To  be  continued). 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

ARGENTINE  I,AND  CREDIT  IN  1915-1916.  —  La  Revue  tconomique  el  Finanri?re.  Pari*, 
7  Jiily  191 6. 

In  spite  of  its  abundant  products,  many  of  which  find  large  maikets 
and  aie  paid  for  in  gold  in  Europe,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  going  through 
a  difficult  period.  The  lack  of  ships  and  the  unreasonable  increase  of 
freights  are  indeed  very  serious  obstacles  to  exportation,  and  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  republic  has  had  to  be  left  unmoved  and  unsold  for  want  of 
means  of  transport.  It  does  not  seem  as  though  the  current  year  would 
improve  the  situation :  the  harvest  of  1916-1917  was  below  the  average 
owing  to  drought  and  invasions  of  grasshoppers ;  and  the  Argentine 
government  was  obliged  in  1917  to  forbid  cereals  to  be  exported  in  order 
to  keep  the  harvest  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  Argentine  Land  Credit  attained 
in  1916  to  less  satisfactory  results  than  it  would  have  done  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances. The  crisis  is  howe  ver  only  transient,  is  common  to  all  mortgage 
establishments  in  the  country,  and  will  end  as  the  effects  of  the  war 
gradually  disappear. 

The  two  last  profit  and  loss  accounts  are  compared  in  the  following 
table : 


Assets. 


19x5  19x6 

frs.  f». 


Interest  on  loans 17,236,613  15,941,564 

Delayed    interest,    indemnities,    reimbur- 
sements   154777  i85>593 

Interest  and  various  income 62,838  573*946 

Profits  of  property —  3^>7^S 


17,454,228  16,731,886 
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Liabilities. 

Anntiities  of  bonds  .... 

Fiscal  dues 

Interest  and  commissions  . 
Commissions  and  expenses 
General  expenses 


Assets 17,454,228 

Net   profit 

Deduct : 

Remunerations  as  by  by-laws 

Special   provision 

Remainder  available 

Previous  balance 

Total  available 


To  be  employed  on  : 

Reserve  as  by  by-laws    .    . 

Shares 

Quotas 

Council 

Meeting  at  Buenos  Ayres  . 


Extraordinary  reserve 
Balance 


«9'5 

hi 

8,531.738 

219,801 

4,069 

6,386 

515.303 

1916 
hi 

8.490.468 

217.582 

4,076 

33.820 

611,969 

9.277.197 
17,454,228 

9.357.915 
16,731,886 

8,177,031 
4.188,130 

7.373.071 

200,000 
2,683,474 

3.988,901 
1,072,885 

4,409,497 
71,116 

5,061,786 

4,561,613 

199.445 
2,500,000 

383.333 
228,946 
228,946 

224,525 

2.801.518 

358.973 

176,597 

3,490,670 

1.500,000 

71,116 

3.561,613 
1,000,000 

5.061.786  . 

4,561,613 

Thus  the  dividend  was  fixed  at  28  francs  a  share  instead  of  25  francs  as 
in  1915  and  the  dividend  on  quotas  at  7.16  francs  instead  of  6.66  francs.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  as  in  the  previous  year,  a  sum  equal  to  annuities  in  arrears 
before  the  current  year  was  deducted  from  profits  and  carried  over  to  the 
special  reserve. 
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The  following  is  a  comparison  of  th«  two  balance-sheets  : 

3X  December  1915  31  December  1916 

fTS.  in. 

Assets. 

Shareholders 25,000,000  25,000,000 

Premiums  to  be  redeemed  on  bonds  .    .    .       29,478,638  29,223.239 

Mortgage  loans 214,873,903  i95.573.o88 

Mortgage  debtors  for  interest  falling  due        8,342,979  11,031,966 

Properties 995,038  2,969,303 

Paper 3»507,ooo  3.507,000 

Bonds   of   the   Defence 3,500,000  18,500,000 

Various   debtors 4,060,671  8,282,048 

Fiscal  dues  to  be  recovered 110,000  80,667 

Order  accounts 6,238,748  6,370.032 

Instalments  of  dividends —  1,000,000 


296,106,977  301,537343 


LIABHJTIES. 

Capital 50,000,000  50,000,000 

Bonds 191,943,000  190,280,000 

Reserve  a-?  by  by-laws 1,775,628  1.975,073 

Extraordinary'   reserve 20,150,000  21,650,000 

Reserve  for  reconstitution  of  premium  to 

be  redeemed 2,817,217  3,374,569 

Special  provision —  7,699,583 

Various  creditors 9,562,258  8,523,666 

Order  accounts 6,238,748  6,370,032 

Interest  on  loans  received  in  advance  .    .  71,221  85,834 

Mortgage  interest  carried  over 4,298,999  3,826,183 

Profits  and  losses 9,249,916  7,445.088 


296,106.977  301,537.343 


The  inconveniences  from  which  the  Argentine  suffers  have  naturally 
reacted  unfavoiirably  on  the  business  of  the  Argentine  I^and  Credit.  On 
the  other  hand  its  business  has  been  affected  by  general  circumstances  in  an 
unexpected  way,  for  although  exportation  has  been  limited  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  exported  products  have  maintained  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  the  Argentine.  Therefore  and  because  of  government  measures 
for  preventing  gold  from  leaving  the  country,  the  conditions  of  the  money 
market  at  Buenos  Ayres  were  suddenly  reversed,  and  certain  mortgage 
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debtors  took  considerable  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  European  exchange, 
which  had  become  very  favourable  to  Argentine  money,  to  repay  the  sums 
they  had  borrowed.  We  should  notice  that  if  the  exchange  favoured  these 
debtors  the  Argentine  Land  Credit  suffered  none  the  less  neither  loss  nor 
prejudice,  for  its  loans  are  made  in  francs,  that  is  in  the  same  money  as  its 
capital  in  shares  and  the  capital  it  has  borrowed  to  develop  its  business, 
and  in  the  money  with  which  it  must  cover  the  costs  of  such  borrowing. 

This  position,  which  facilitated  the  redemption  of  loans,  made  the  re- 
employment of  capital  in  loans  in  francs  difficult.  The  company  ran  the 
risk  of  seeing  its  available  fimds  left  unproductive  and  the  council  decided 
therefore  to  make  loans  in  Argentine  gold  money.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
a  certain  number  of  loans  of  this  kind  had  been  made,  but  the  difficulties 
prevalent  in  the  country  restrain  mortgage  as  they  do  other  business,  and 
the  applications  for  loans  were  not  numerous. 

On  31  December  1915  the  amoimt  of  loans  was  223,145,077  francs. 
Repayments  effected  in  1916  amounted  to  31,830,810  francs,  reducing  the 
amount  to  191,314,267  francs.  New  mortgage  investments  otherwise 
amounted  to  11,857,696  francs  of  which  7,598,875  francs  were  reassigned. 
Finally  the  effective  amount  of  the  mortgage  investments  of  the  Argentine 
Land  Credit  was  195,573,088  francs. 

Current  loans  include  urban  loans  amounting  to  65,728,655  francs  and 
rural  loans  amounting  to  129,844,434  francs. 

Among  assets  the  Bonds  of  the  Defence  were  increased  by  fifteen 
millions,  accruing  from  the  temporary  re-employment  of  repayments  of 
loans.  Similarly  the  item  "  various  debtors  "  shows  an  increase  of  4,221,377 
francs  comprising  bank  accounts  exclusively. 

Among  liabilities  appears  a  special  provision  of  7,699,783  francs, 
amounting  last  year  to  3,511,453  francs  and  then  comprised  in  the  item 
"  various  creditors  ".  This  provision  was  increased  by  4,188,130  francs 
in  conformity  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  general  meeting.  This 
amount  represents  the  sum  of  the  interest  acquired  but  not  received  in  the 
years  1914  and  1915. 

The  "  various  creditors  "  item  stands  at  8,523,666  francs,  having  di- 
minished by  only  1,038,571  francs  in  spite  of  the  subtraction  of  3,511,453 
francs  for  the  special  provision.  The  increase  of  accounts  comprised  by 
this  item  is  due  to  a  large  proportion  of  new  assignments  to  the  various 
provisions  which  it  includes. 

AUSTRALIA. 

THE  SOUTH  AUSTRAI^IAN  lyAND  MORTGAGE  AND  AGENCY  COMPANY  IN  iyi6. 
—  The  Statist,  Vol.  lyXXXIX.  No.  2,046. 1/>iidon,  12  May  1917. 

The  thirty-eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held 
in  London  on  9  May  1917.  The  balance-sheet  for  I9r6  showed  that  the 
debenture  stock  had  been  reduced  by  £39,290  and  therefore  stood  at 
£74,510.    Loans  on  mortgages  amounted  to  £11,282;  and  the  value  of 
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properties  in  hand  was  £154,964,  showing  a  decrease  of  £24,048  of  which 
rather  more  than  half  was  due  to  losses  of  live  stock  consequent  oa 
drought  and  floods.  Investments  amounted  to  £93,569 ;  and  cash  in  hand 
and  at  the  bankers  to  £3,942. 

Among  items  on  the  assets  side  of  the  account  was  £  7,077  as  the  value 
of  unsold  wool.  The  company's  clip  of  wool  in  1916  comprised  987  bales 
The  total  stock  on  stations  on  31  December  1916  was  54,503  sheep  and  18,194. 
cattle,  as  against  66,242  sheep  and  22,741  cattle  on  31  December  191 5. 

On  I  April  1917  £24,410  more  of  debenture  stock  was  paid  ofiE,  and  dt- 
benture  stock  was  thus  left  at  £50,100. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  showed  a  credit  balance  of  £8,549. 

British  and  colonial  income  taxes,  and  land  and  absentee  taxes  paid 
by  the  company  in  1916  amounted  to  £5,916. 


ITAI^Y. 

I.  THE  "  CREDITO  AGRARIO  PER  II,  I.AZIO  '*  IN  1916.  —  Rfport  on  the  year  1916.  Rom^ 
1917. 

This  institution  for  aflEording  agricultural  credit  was  founded  at  Rome 
by  the  law  of  21  December  1902,  No.  542.  It  had  an  initial  capital  of  a 
million  liras,  of  which  500,000  liras  were  obtained  from  the  Banca  d' Italia, 
200,000  liras  from  the  Savings  Bank  of  Rome,  and  300,000  liras  from  the 
Savings  Bank  of  the  Lombard  Provinces.  In  order  that  it  might  increase 
its  resources  the  "  Credito  Agrario  per  il  I/azio  "  was  also  enabled  to  receive 
savings  deposits  and  issue  bonds  on  fixed  terms. 

It  is  active  only  in  the  Roman  province.     Its  business  consists  of: 

a)  operations  by  the  medium  of  other  bodies  (agricultural  consortia,  rural 
funds,  agricultural  universities,  societies  for  distilleries  and  cellars,  etc.) ; 

b)  operations  with  agriculturists  directly. 

Operations  with  these  variaus  bodies  or  institutions  comprise :  i)  the 
rediscounting  of  bills  drawn  on  them  by  agriculturists,  the  institutions 
concerned  being  legally  constituted,  situated  in  the  Roman  province,  and 
preferably  co-operative  in  form  ;  2)  the  acceptance  for  discount  of  the  bills 
of  intermediary  institutions,  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their 
business  and  buying  on  commission  articles  useful  to  agriculture,  or  for 
that  of  making  advances  in  the  case  of  collective  sales  of  agricultural 
products,  etc. 

Operations  with  agriculturists  directly  comprise  :  i)  the  acceptance  for 
discount  of  bills  drawn  by  agriculturists  living  in  places  in  which  there  aiv 
no  intermediary  institutions  or  none  able  to  undertake  business  of  this 
kind  ;  2)  the  acceptance  for  discount  of  securities  created  by  agriculturists, 
guaranteed  by  a  privilege  over  seeds  or  pledged  agricultural  products. 

Every  loan,  and  every  house  or  agricultural  holding,  is  limited  to  the 
maximum  sum  of  5,000  liras.  Where  an  operation  is  secured  by  a  privi- 
lege this  maximum  is  10,000  liras. 
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The  amount  of  operations  secured  by  pledged  agricultural  products  is 
fixed  on  the  following  scale  :  on  cereals  and  wools  75  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  pledge  ;  on  oil  60  per  cent. ;  on  straw,  hay,  wine,  vinegar,  spirits,  etc. 
"  40  per  cent. 

The  term  of  operations  is  limited  to  a  year,  but  loans  to  enable  the  pur- 
chase of  live  stock  and  machinery  may  be  for  three  years.  "* 

When  the  chief  results  of  the  institute's  activity  in  1916  are  shown  it 
appears  that  its  operations  in  that  year  aggregated  8,614,570.25  liras.  Most 
of  them,  amounting  to  7,660,134,75  liras,  were  with  intermediary  insti- 
tutions.    These  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

Agricultural  consortia  and  comitiae  , 3,583,817.84    liras 

Various  societies  affording  agricultural  credit     .    .    .  1,900,396.90      " 

Popular  co-operative  banks 671,037.30 

Societies  for  distilleries  and  cellars  .     .• 334,500,00      " 

Savings  banks 311,520.75 

Rural  funds 300,748.40 

Societies  for  trading  in,  selling  and  exporting  agri- 
cultural products 107,000.00      " 

Agricultural  loan  funds 51,113.56 

Total  .    .    .     7,660,134.75    liras 


The  destination  of  these  loans  was  as  follows  : 

Cereal  crops 2,397,139.40 

Vine  growing      1,621,666.02 

Sulphate  of  copper,  sulphur,  various  fertilizers.   .    .  1,234,809.73 

Various  crops 1,185,841.38 

Stock  farming .  538,112.95 

Olive  growing 395»374-20 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements 287,191.07 

Total  .    .    .  7,660,134.75 


liras 


liras 


The  detailed  description  of  these  loans  was  as  follows  ; 


1506  bills  of 

I  to 

5604 

"    51 

"  too 

4659 

lOI 

"  500 

1669 

"   501 

"  1000 

1060 

"   lOOI 

"  5000 

61   ' 

'  more  than  5000 

50  liras 


15459 


bills  for 


530,125.48 

517,227.32 

1,228,663.00 

1,367,468.99 
2,009,709.27 
2,006,940.69 


liras 


7,660,134.75     liras 
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The  operations  with  agriculturists  directly  amounted  to  954,435.^0 
liras,  distributed  according  to  their  nature  as  follows :  simple,  direct  discount 
356,224  liras ;  rediscoimt  of  bills  180,461.50  liras ;  advances  on  pledged 
agricultural  products  135,500  liras  ;  advances  on  a  privilege  over  seeds 
282,250  liras.    The  destination  of  these  loans  was  as  follows  : 

Growing   vines       141,634.45     liras 

cereals 550,647.14 

olives* 48,527.07 

Various  crops 93,628.40 

Sulphate  of  copper,  sulphur,  various  fertilizers     .    .  20,154.90 

Stock  farming 9,843.54 


954435.50     liras 


On  the  operations  with  intermediary  institutions  the  rate  of  interest 
oscillated  from  5  %  to  6  ^  per  cent.,  on  those  with  agriculturists  directly 
from  6  34  to  7  ^4  P^^  cent. 


1^ 


2.  I^OANS  TO  ACiRICUI^TURISTS  FOR  GROWING   CORN   AND    OTHER    CEREAI^. 
—  Gaxselta  Vfficiale  del  Regno  d* Italia ^  No.  154,  Rome,  30  June  1917. 

A  decree  of  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Kingdom,  dated  28  June  1917, 
No.  1035,  contained  the  following  provisions  : 

In  order  to  facilitate  loans  intended  to  encourage  the  growing  of  com, 
other  cereals  and  edible  tubercles,  institutions  of  agricultural  credit,  autho- 
rized by  special  laws,  may  receive  advances  up  to  20,000,000  liras,  at 
3  per  cent. 

They  will  give  the  sums  received  as  advances  to  agriculturists  directly 
whenever,  for  one  reason  or  another,  recourse  to  an  intermediary  establish- 
ment is  impossible. 

When  the  sums  to  be  granted  are  asked  for  in  order  to  provide  seeds  the 
institution  of  agricultural  credit  will  give  the  landowner,  in  exchange  for 
a  bill  signed  by  him,  a  bond  authorizing  him  to  withdraw  merchandize  in 
the  quantity  desired,  at  the  cost  price  of  the  provincial  consortium's 
granary. 

The  State  will  supply  seeds  for  distribution  to  the  granaries  of  the 
provincial  consortia. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  to  be  made  with  the  sums  received  as 
advances  must  be  so  determined  that  it  does  not  surpass  4  per  cent,  if  loans 
are  made  to  agriculturists  directly  by  the  institutions  of  agricultural  credit, 
or  5  per  cent,  if  they  are  made  by  means  of  intermediary  institutions- 
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3.  THE  "  FEDERAZIONE  PER  11,  CREDITO  AGRARIO    NEI^I^'UMBRIA  "    IN    191 5. 
Report  of  the  federal  council  f or  1 9 1 5 .  Perugia,  1 9 1 6 , 

The  law  of  2  January  1910,  No.  7,  on  agricultural  credit  in  Marche  and 
Umbria  (i)  instituted  in  each  of  these  districts  a  federation  of  those  of  their 
agricultural  funds,  rediscounting  institutions,  savings  banks  and  co-opera- 
tive banks  which  had  associated  themselves  spontaneously.  This  federation 
has  to  administer  the  fund  destined  by  this  law  to  aflFord  agricultural  credit, 
namely  700,000  liras  in. Marche  and  400,000  liras  in  Umbria.  It  has  in 
particular  the  duty  of  endowing  agricultural  funds  and  employing  tempora- 
rily capital  of  which  the  destination  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  The  report 
of  the  council  of  the  federation  shows  that  on  31  December  1915  thirteen 
agricultural  funds  were  active  in  Umbria.  They  had  in  that  year  effected 
loan  and  discount  operations  for  a  sum  of  4^3,602.75  liras  and  their  ba- 
lance on  31  December  was  169,745.98  liras  ;  namely  303,225.40  liras  for  the 
purchase  of  fertilizers;  72,324.70  for  stock,  implements  and  machinery; 
11,050  liras  for  cultivation  ;  7,162.15  liras  for  anti-crj^togamous  substances ; 
6,505.50  liras  for  seeds  ;  and  3,335  liras  for  the  harvest. 


1^ 


4.  THE  DEVEI.OPMENT  OF  THE  "  BANCA  DEU/ ASSOCIAZIONE  AGRARIA  PAR- 
MENSE".  BoUettino  dclV AssoUanone  Agra,%a  Parmense,  No.  14,  Parma,  7  apiil  1917. 

Some  employers'  agricultural  associations  in  Italy  have  constituted  agri- 
cultural banks.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  named  in  our  title, 
the  Bank  of  the  Agrarian  Association  of  Parma.  It  grants  loans  in  the  form 
of  bills  to  its  members  and  receives  savings  deposits  even  from  outsiders. 
This  bank  limits  its  business  to  agricultural  credit,  thus  encouraging  the 
return  to  the  soil  of  a  large  part  of  savings.  It  was  legally  constituted  on 
7  November  1908  in  the  form  of  a  limited  liability  co-operative  society 
having  an  unlimited  capital  in  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  50  liras  each. 
Its  development  appears  from  the  following  figures  which  refer  to  liras : 


(i)  For  the  organization  of  agriculture  in  Marche  and  Umbria  see  our  issue  for  June  191 5, 
pp.  61  et  seq. 
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191 4  19T5  19x6 

General  turnover  ....     56,088,791.13    113,248,525.77    254,464.304.73 
Turnover  of  the  till    .    .     26,464,111.32    83  ,518,477.50    177,854,106.08 

Deposits  : 

Received.  .......  5-073»655.84  17*286,973.53  48,280,827.55 

Paid  out 5.039*643.58  13,^00,406.74  4i»7O3,955.50 

Turnover. 10,113,309.42  30i787>38o.27  89,984,783.05 

Balance  31  December     .  3,038,415.50  6,825,022.29  13,401,894.34 

Capitai^  in  shares  and 
RESERVE 318,866.95         343>90i.i6  386,036.76 

Paper: 

Bills  received •  9,390,757.12  16,368,624.28  28,686,920.79 

"    issued .  9,296,671.67  13,438,500.87  23,959,959.28 

Turnover 18,687,428.79  29,807,125.15  52,646,880.07 

Balance  31  December^.   .  2,073,946.68  5,004,070.09  9,731,031.60 

State  securities  .  .         409,500.00       1,021,290.00       2,982,553.93 

This  bank  pajrs  interest  on  ordinary  free  savings  deposits  at  the  rate 
of  3  %  per  cent. ;  and  on  engaged  savings  deposits  at  the  rates  of  3  Vi*  4- 
4  14  ^^d  4  %  per  cent.,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  sum  and  the 
term  for  which  it  is  engaged.  It  also  receives  small  savings  deposits  at 
3  •/4  P^r  cent,  and  deposits  on  current  account  at  3  per  cent.  It  lends, 
discounts,  opens  current  credit  accounts,  makes  advances  on  pledged 
provisions  and  issues  interest-bearing  bonds. 


5.  THE  *•  BANCA  DI  CREDITO  AGRICOI^O  "  OF  FI^ORENCE  IN  1916.  VAgHcuUura  To- 
scana,  No.  6,  Florence,  31  March  191 7. 

This  Bank  of  Agricultural  Credit  was  founded  at  Florence  in  1913  with 
the  object  of  advancing  capital  to  its  members  in  order  that  they  might  stock 
their  holdings  and  buy  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers and  all  fanning  requisites.  The  bank  on  31  December  1916  had  403 
members  having  858  paid-up  shares,  that  is  85,000  liras  of  paid-up  capital 
In  1916  it  placed  at  the  disposal  of  its  agriculturist  members  1.401,060.39 
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liras,  of  which  773,360.50  liras  represented  renewals  and  627,699.89  liras  fresh 
operations.  Deposits  on  current  account  amounted  on  31  December  1916 
to  93,725.92  liras,  as  against  49,481.95  liras  on  31  December  1915.  In  order, 
more  and  more  to  encourage  small  savings,  special  savings-baiik  books  were 
made,  giving  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  for  deposits  withdrawable 
at  sight  and  4  %  per  cent,  for  those  for  fixed  terms.  Net  profits  amounted 
to  2,096.50  liras,  distributed  as  follows  :  20  per  cent,  to  the  ordinary  reserve 
fund  —  419.20  liias  ;  10  per  cent,  to  the  employees  —209.65  liras  ;  10  per 
cent,  to  agricultural  propaganda  —  209.65  liras  ;  30  per  cent,  to  the  extraor- 
dinary reserve  fund  —  628.96  liras ;  30  per  cent,  carried  over  —  628.96  liras. 
Thus  the  reserves  amounted  on  i  January  1917  to  4,121.19  liras  or  4.80  per 
cent,  of  the  subscribed  capital  in  shares. 
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GERMANY. 


RECONSTRUCTION-   AFTER    THE    DESTRUCTION    FOLI.O\\T[NG 
ON  EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EAST  PRUSSIA. 


OFFIOAI,  SOURCE  ; 

VERORDNUNG  BETREFEND  die  UB4LEGUNO  VON  GRUNDSTtJCKEN  IN  DER  PROVINZ  OSTPREfSSEN 

{Ordinance  as  to  the  Redistribution  of  Pieces  of  Land  in  the  Province  of  East  Prussia) . —  Preu?- 
slschc  Gesetzsanimlung,  No.  51,  191 5 


The  legislative  measures  adopted  for  reconstruction,  in  the  districts  of 
East  Prussia  destroyed  or  damaged  during  the  military  operations  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  are  the  results  of  legislative  work 
extending  over  all  1915.  They  cover  of  course  ver>'  important  questions  as 
to  redistribution  and  the  creation  of  mortgages,  and  are  in  these  respects  the 
evidence  of  a  methodically  elaborated  system.  To  study  it  cannot  be  other 
tha  n  interesting  from  a  general  xKjint  of  view;  and  will  give  a  hint  of  possible 
enterprise  which  would  complete  the  means  of  interior  colonization  already 
habitual. 

The  measures  are  justified  by  the  events  which  caused  them  and  by 
the  tenour  of  the  Prussian  constitution  of  1850.  Article  63  of  this  allows 
the  king  to  legislate  in  case  of  urgency.  Accordingly  on  15  January  1915 
a  first  royal  ordinance  authoriised  the  Higher  President  of  the  province,  with 
the  consent  of  the  provincial  council,  to  apply,  in  those  urban  districts  and 
rural  communes  having  more  than  2000  inhabitants  which  had  been  ra- 
vaged by  the  war,  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  28  July  1902  —  8  July  1907  as 
to  the  modification  of  the  position  of  real  estate  in  Frankfort-on-Maice. 
Subrequently  on  11  December  1915  a  second  royal  ordinance  introduced  into 
the  first  certain  modifications  which  did  not  however  prevent  the  essential 
prescriptions  of  the  cited  law  from  being  maintained.     The  unified  text, 
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co-ordinating  these  provisions,  was  promulgated  on  21  December  1915 
and  afterwards  ratified  by  the  two  chambers  of  the  Landtag  (i). 

Further  an  ordinance  of  i  May  1916,  completed  by  a  ruling  of  the  pub- 
lic administration  dated  on  the  9th  of  the  Fame  month,  provides  that  loans 
granted  by  the  State  for  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  destroyed 
or  damaged  buildings  shall  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  real  estate. 

Such  are  the  legislative  elements  going  to  make  up  these  measures  of 
which  we  will  now  set  forth  the  chief  features. 


§  I.  Conditions  of  redistribqtion  and  preliminary  procedure. 

The  power  to  undertake  redistribution  on  certain  parts  of  the  communal 
territory  has  been  given  to  the  Higher  President.  In  communes  having 
more  than  2000  inhabitants  he  must  do  it  with  the  consent  of  the  muni- 
cipal council,  in  those  which  are  less  important  with  that  of  the  commission 
of  the  circle.  This  redistribution  will  afiEect  landed  property  belonging 
to  different  owners  and  will  aim  at  constituting  suitable  lots  of  building  land 
and  opening  up  new  areas  for  building.  Consideration  of  the  public  ad- 
vantage must  of  course  always  be  the  basis  of  the  undertaking. 

An  area  for  redistribution  must  first  be  determined,  and  it  mu.st  ex- 
tend over  only  part  of  the  communal  territory  ;  for  if  redistribution  is  to  be 
beneficial  it  must  be  applied  only  to  the  area  judged  necessary  for  the  end 
in  view.  In  determining  the  aiea  regard  must  be  paid  in  particular  to 
the  configuration  of  the  soil  and  the  roads  which  are  in  existence  or  are 
anticipated  by  the  plan  for  reconstruction.  ^  Certain  real  estate  inclu- 
ded in  the  area  may  be  excepted  from  redistribution,  entirely  or  partially, 
either  because  there  are  buildings  on  it,  or  because  it  is  appropriated  to 
especial  uses,  as  hortieultural  establishments,  nurseries,  parks,  etc. 

A  further  annexation  of  real  estate  situated  outside  the  redistributed  area 
is  anticipated.  If  the  interested  landowners  do  not  consent  to  this  com- 
plementary annexation  the  measures  used  in  the  case  of  the  determination 
9f  the  original  area  will  be  applied. 

Redistribution  will  take  place  when  the'iieliberationb  of  the  commune 
are  followed  by  a  request  of  the  municipality ;  and  also  on  the  demand  of 
the  majority  of  the  proprietors  owning  more  than  half  of  the  surveyed  area, 
whether  built  or  unbuilt,  of  the  real  estate  to  be  redistributed.  In  making 
calculations,  where  properties  owned  in  fractions  by  various  persons  are 
concerned,  the  proportionate  right  of  each  owner  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

No  prohibitipns  to  alienate  may  be  made  in  opposition  to  the  redistri- 
bution. The  redistribution  may  not  be  carried  out  if  the  larger  part  of  the 
area  it  would  aff  ect  is  emplo3'^ed  by  owners  who  themselves  draw  profit  from  it 
by  gardening. 

(i)  CoUecUon  of  laws  of  17  July  1916,  p.  iii. 
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•  When  the  municipality  has  decided  to  bring  about  a  redistribution,  in 
the  conditions  which  have  been  indicated  and  following  the  preliminary 
procedure  which  has  been  explained,  intimation  must  be  made  to  the  au- 
thority responsible  for  the  control  of  construction.  A  statement  as  to  the 
real  estate  must  also  be  drawn  up,  giving  the  name  of  its  owners,  its  desig- 
nation according  to  the  cadaster  and  the  land  books,  the  proportion  of 
which  owners  must  be  dispossessed,  the  proi)ortion  to  be  used,  according 
to  the  plan  for  reconstruction,  for  public  roads  and  squares,  and  the  interval 
of  time  which  will  elapse  before  these  latter  are  given  up  to  traffic  and 
construction.  A  plan  will  be  annexed  to  show  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
real  estate  to  be  redistributed,  the  buildings  which  may  be  placed  on  it 
and  the  particular  use  to  be  made  of  it  The  statement  and  the  plan  will  be 
available  for  inspection  by  those  interested  and  complaints  which  may  be 
made  within  a  period  of  not  less  than  a  week  will  be  heard.  A  special  no- 
tice will  however  be  issued  to  the  competent  authority  when  real  estate  per- 
manently appropriated  to  the  exercice  of  rights  belonging  to  the  State  is 
in  question. 

The  municipality  must  endeavour  to  satisfy  complaints  as  far  as  pos- 
sible and  then  transmit  without  delay  to  the  commission  of  the  circle  the 
request  for  redistribution  and  all  pertinent  documents.  The  commission 
decides,  after  hearing  the  local  controlling  authorities,  as  to  whether  the 
conditions  for  redistribution,  as  these  have  been  set  out,  exist,  and  as  to 
complaints  which  have  not  been  satisfied. 

With  the  consent  of  applicants  the  commission  can  decide  on  the  costs 
or  partial  costs  for  which  they  become  responsible.  Its  decision  must  be 
signified  to  the  municipality,  the  landowners  and  the  interested  persons  who 
have  had  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  municipality  is  responsible  for 
publishing  it. 

The  interval  which  allows  of  appeal  to  the  provincial  council  against 
the  decision  of  the  commission  of  the  circle  is  of  only  one  month  (i). 

The  demand  for  redistribution  can  be  revoked  only  before  tiie  deci- 
sion of  the  commission  of  the  circle  is  made.  Such  revocation  can  be  made 
by  means  of  a  declaration  of  the  owners  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  demand.  Costs  are  borne  by  those  who  thus  revoke  a  de- 
mand they  have  made,  their  contribution  being  exacted  frota  them  by  the 
municipality  and  received  by  the  comn*:unes  according  to  the  procedure  for 
forced  recovery. 

When  the  commune  and  the  landowners  have  entered  into  a  binding 
agreement  as  to  the  redistribution,  the  procedure  for  redistribution  will 
be  omitted  if  the  municipality  and  the  majority  of  the  landowners,  in  the 
proportion  already  mentioned,  ask  for  such  omission. 

lisuch  agreement  affect  only  part  of  the  area  to  be  redistributed,  so  that 
the  object  of  redistribution  can  still  be  attained  where  the  agreement  has 
force,  and  if  the  owners  suffer  such  limitation,  or  a  further  redistribution  of 

(i)  By  the  terms  of  Article  i2i  of  the  law  on  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  dated  30 
July  1883,  this  inten'al  would  have  l^een  of  fifteen  days. 
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their  real  estate  is  not  excluded,  the  procedure  for  redistribution  will  be 
followed. 

To  allow  these  arrangements  to  be  made  the  district  commission  can 
fix  a  period  during  which  the  procedure  for  redistribution* will  be  suspended. 
Such  delay  will  be  imposed  at  the  request  of  the  municipality,  or  the  majo- 
rity of  the  landowners  to  whom  the  commission  would  allow  the  right  to 
deposit  in  common  with  the  municipality  the  demand  for  redistribution. 

Decisions  are  made  by  the  district  commission  in  the  form  of  resolutions, 
which  are  final  if  the  delay  already  mentioned  has  been  imposed. 


§  2.  Procedure  for  redistribution. 


1.  Area  Declared  Open.  Commission  for  Redistribution,  —  As  soon 
as  the  Higher  President  esteems  that  one  or  more  redistributions  may  be 
made  he  declares  in  the  case  of  each  individual  area  that  proceedings  are 
open  and  names  an  executive  commission.  One  commission  may  even 
have  charge  of  several  redistributions. 

There  will  belong  to  this  commission  as  members :  a)  two  commissio- 
ners of  the  Higher  President  of  whom  one  at  least  is  a  juriconsult  able 
to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  judge  ;  h)  an  expert  architect ;  c)  a  certificated  geo- 
metrist ;  d)  a  higher  administrative  ofiicial ;  e)  an  expert  for  the  valuation 
of  the  real  estate.  The  Higher  President  will  nominate  all  the  members 
of  this  commission  and  a  deputy  for  each  of  them,  and  will  choose  a  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  from  their  number.  Members  of  the  municipality 
cannot  belong  to  this  commission.  The  Higher  President  of  the  province 
and  the  presidents  of  districts  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  meetings 
personally  or  to  be  represented  at  them. 

The  members  of  the  commission  have  the  right  to  the  reimbursement 
of  their  expenses  and  to  emoluments  calculated  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tions having  force  in  the  case  of  experts  before  the  tribuDals,  imless  they 
are  already  paid  as  State  officials. 

Resolutions  of  the  commission  are  valid  if  passed  at  a  meeting  to 
which  all  the  members,  the  president  and  the  vice-president  have  been  sum- 
moned and  which  half  the  members  attend.  They  are  passed  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  the  president  having  a  casting  vote. 

The  commission  is  represented  judicially  and  extra-judicially  by  its 
president.  The  opening  of  proceedings  for  redistribution  and  nomination 
of  the  commission  are  communicated  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  local 
custom. 

2.  Registration  of  Redistribution,  —  On  the  demand  of  tlie  commission 
the  office  of  the  land  book  must  register  in  the  land  book  the  opening  of 
proceedings  for  redistribution. 

The  commission  must  be  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  land  lxK)ks.  If 
necessary  it  can  claim  copies  of  them.     Entries  made  after  the  first  re- 
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gistration  of  the  opening  of  proceedings  will  be  communicated  by  the  office 
to  the  commission. 

3.  Principles  of  Redisttihdion.  —  Real  estate  intended  for  redistribu- 
tion and  existing  pfiblic  roads  and  squares  will  be  massed.  When  allotment 
is  made  the  land  necessary  for  the  public  roads  and  squares  will  first  be 
set  aside  and  transmitted  to  the  commune  or  any  other  body  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  roads. 

The  remaining  land  will  be  divided  among  the  landowners  mth  a  view 
to  equity  and  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  object  of  the  redistribution. 
As  much  as  possible,  the  part  which  each  landowner  previously  held  of  the 
total  area  will  be  taken  into  account.  The  lots  should  stand  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  streets  and  be  remitted  to  the  landowners  in  their  former  con- 
ditior.  The  sites  of  buildings,  for  which  a  special  indemnity  would  be 
payable,  should  be  left  to  the  existing  owners. 

Coproprietorship  or  a  former  common  employment  of  property  will 
be  ended  by  a.ssigning  to  each  interested  owner  an  isolated  lot  correspon- 
ding to  his  previous  partner's  right. 

The  question  of  indemnities  is  met  and  treated  in  equal  detail.  An 
indemnity  will  be  granted  for  land  employed  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  public  roads  and  squares  in  excess  of  the  area  of  those  included  in 
the  massed  real  estate,  if  this  land  surpasses  that  contributed  by  the  pro- 
prietors by  35  per  cent,  when  redistribution  is  tmdertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  municipality,  or  by  40  per  cent,  when  it  is  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  proprietors. 

In  addition  to  their  right  to  allotments  proprietors  have  the  right  to 
pecuniary  indemnification,  a)  for  buildings  or  other  accessory  or  essential 
parts  of  the  redistributed  real  estate  taken  from  them  ;  6)  for  the  depreda- 
tion of  redistributed  real  estate  unless  the  lot  assigned  to  the  owner  is  equi- 
valent compensation  ;  c)  for  the  loss  of  an  industry  based  on  the  use  of  the 
real  estate.  It  should  be  noticed  on  the  other  hand  that  any  appreciation 
of  the  real  estate  consequent  on  the  redistribution  is  left  out  of  account.  If 
however  the  real  estate  to  be  redistributed  is  burdened  with  dues,  the  com- 
mission may  oblige  the  owner  to  pay  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  the  value  by 
which  the  real  estate  was  depreciated  for  him  by  such  dues. 

If  the  parcels  to  be  assigned  are  too  small  they  will  be  fused.  If  they 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  several  owners  they  will  be  assigned  to  them  en 
bloc  in  coproprietorship,  mention  being  made  of  the  individual  interest 
of  each  and  the  various  charges  which  each  incurs ;  for  it  seems  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  extinguish  a)proprietorship  only  when  the  isolated  par- 
cels are  sufiiciently  extensive  to  allow  of  building.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  the  whole  indemnity  should  be  allotted  only  in  money  but  the  sum 
with  which  the  proprietor  has  been  charged  as  a  contribution  to  redistri- 
tion  will  be  substracted  from  its  amount. 

It  is  the  commission  which  decides  on  the  possibility  of  building  after 
having  heard  the  advice  of  the  authority  responsible  for  the  control  of 
buildings.    . 

Interested  persons  whose  rights  in  the  real  estate  are  suppressed  or 
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modified,  whether  they  be  proprietors,  leaseholders  or  farmers,  should  be 
specially  indemnified,  the  commune  bei«3g  considered  in  this  case  as  the 
expropriator. 

When  the  plan  for  construction  on  the  area  to  be  redistributed  has  been 
definitely  fixed  it  cannot  be  modified  during  the  process  of  redistribution 
without  the  consent  of  the  commission.  The  municipality  may  however 
be  askedto  allow  modification  in  order  to  facilitate  redistribution.  In  any 
case  the  plan  for  reconstruction  should  be  fixed  before  the  plan  for  allot- 
ment is  determined. 

A  fixed  interval  will  be  allowed  for  bringing  the  public  roads  and  squares 
into  good  state,  and  authority  to  build  may  not  afterwards  be  refused. 

In  order  to  reach  the  object  of  redistribution  the  commission  may  pre- 
serve existing  services  due  from  the  land  or  create  others.  It  may  carry 
over  to  an  assigned  parcel  other  rights. of  real  estate,  reserving  a  just  in- 
demnity, so  long  as  the  exercise  of  such  rights  does  not  notably  prejudice  the 
holder  and  they  are  not  in  opposition  to  the  objects  of  redistribution.  The 
commission  must  also  distribute,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  public  charges  bur- 
dening real  estate  as  a  consequence  of  property  in  the  soil. 

The  plan  for  allotment  must  as  far  as  possible  be  established  with  the 
consent  of  those  interested  and  in  a  manner  which  renders  the  payment  of 
indemnities  in  cash  superfluous. 

The  arrangements  made  will  be  respected  by  the  conmiission,  which 
will  not  be  able  to  revoke  them  if  the  other  owners  of  real  estate  accom- 
modate themselves  to  any  restrictions  which  may  arise  out  of  them,  and 
if  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  execution  of  the  redistribution  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  provisions  of  the  present  law.  The  same  holds  good  when 
these  arrangements  between  the  commune  and  the  proprietors  are  not 
binding  in  form. 

When  in  the  matter  of  a  discharge  or  assignment  of  indemnity  the 
interests  of  the  commune  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  proprietors,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  district  should  give  the  proprietors  a  curator  and  representa- 
tive. These  may  then  form  a  community  of  interests  and  plead  in  a  cotirt 
of  justice.  The  curator  has  the  status  of  a  legal  representative  and  can  be 
chosen  from  among  the  proprietors  ;  and  when  he  has  been  nominated  the 
commune  must  at  his  request  advance  to  him  his  costs  including  those 
necessitated  by  judicial  proceedings.  A  suitable  indemnity,  fixed  by  the 
commission,  is  also  allotted  to  him  at  his  request. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  conmiune,  as  compensation  for  property 
devolving  on  it,  are  excluded  from  distribution  among  the  proprietors,  ex- 
cept the  indemnities  in  cash  due  to  the  proprietor  for  losses  and  depreciation 
and  the  expenses  and  indenmities  of  curators. 

This  distribution  is  made  with  due  regard  to  the  profit  derived  by  eacJi 
proprietor  from  the  redistribution,  and  to  the  length  of  f a9ades  and  the  area, 
site  and  value  of  the  parcels  assigned.  At  the  request  of  the  proprietor 
the  payment  of  the  contribution  for  redistribution  may  be  deferred,  inte- 
rest at  the  rate  of  3  %  per  cent,  being  charged  until  the  time  of  sale  or 
construction. 
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When  the  whole  amouat  of  payments,  including  payments  for  joint 
ownership,  compensation  and  other  dues  to  the  commune,  and  indemnities 
and  compensation  due  from  the  commune,  surpasses  the  total  sum  of  the 
expenses  to  be  shared,  the  commune  is  obliged  to  pay  this  sum  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

Interested  persons  should  prove  their  rights  as  soon  as  these  can  be 
defined,  and  should  do  so  as  far  as  possible  before  the  commission  for  redis- 
tribution or  the  district  commission.  Failing  this,  these  commissions 
may  charge  them  with  the  costs  consequent  on  their  tardy  action. 

4.  Drawing  up  and  Fixing  the  "Plans  for  Redistribution,  —  The  commis- 
sion must  draw  up  ^  plan  for  redistribution  with  a  map,  showing  the  former 
and  the  new  sites  of  the  properties,  and  giving  the  details  of  redistribution, 
and  all  other  indications  as  to  indemnities,  payments  for  joint  ownership, 
compensations  and  contributions  for  redistribution.  The  commissioD  vill 
discuss  this  plan  and  the  map  with  those  interested  in  it  who  must  appear 
at  the  meeting  and  defend  their  interests.  Among  them  the  local  police, 
who  must  be  enabled  to  give  weight  to  their  interests,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
In  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  police  are  involved  the  plan  for  allotment 
should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  in  agreement  with  the  police. 

The  commission  will  l^islate  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  plan  for 
allotment  and  the  map,  and  especially  as  to  the  modifications  and  additions 
which  those  interested  may  claim.  In  case  of  need  it  will  rectify  and  com- 
plete the  plan  and  map  as  it  may  resolve.  The  plan  will  mention  the  results 
of  arrangements  with  interested  persons  as  often  as  these  are  not  opposed 
to  the  end  followed.  For  such  resolutions  there  must  be  present,  in  addition 
to  the  president,  at  least  an  expert  architect,  a  certified  geometrist,  an  ad- 
ministrative official  and  an  expert  for  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate. 
If  the  president  is  not  a  jurisconsult,  able  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
judge,  a  second  representative,  nominated  by  the  Higher  President  and 
capable  of  exercising  such  functions,  must  be  present. 

When  once  the  resolution  has  been  passed  the  plan  and  map  will  be 
communicated  to  each  interested  person,  the  parcels  assigned  to  him  being 
pointed  out ;  and  the  plan  and  map  will  be  available  for  public  iaspection. 
There  will  be  an  interval  of  two  weeks  during  which  complaints  may  be 
made  to  the  president  of  the  commission. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  suppress  or  redistribute  public  roads  the  authority* 
of  the  police  of  the  roads  must  be  advised.  Opposition  to  such  suppres- 
sion and  redistribution  should  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  proceeding? 

If  complaints  are  made  against  the  plan  the  commission  should  endea- 
vour to  meet  them  by  negotiation.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the  action  taken 
and  the  discussion  should  be  submitted  to  the  district  commission  which 
decides  in  the  last  resort. 

5.  Appeals:  —  To  safeguard  rights  to  indemnities  in  cash  those  interestec 
may  appeal  against  the  plan  for  allotment  from  the  moment  of  its  detenni- 
nation.  Appeals  will  be  received  during  an  interval  of  two  months  coun- 
ting the  day  of  allotment.  In  the  case  of  those  interested  persons  who 
ought  to  be  informed  of  the  declaration  of  assignment,  this  interval  lasts 
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for  two  months  after  they  are  thus  informed.  If  a  representative  and  cu- 
rator has  been  nominated  he  should  make  the  appeal  against  the  commune 
and  the  commune  against  him. 

6.  ExeciMon  of  the  Plan  for  Allotment.  —  An  appeal  does  not  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  plan  for  allotment,  which  ensues  when  the  district 
commission  has  resolved  on  a  declaration  of  assignme;it.  This  resolution 
indicates  the  day  on  which  rights  will  be  transferred  in  as  far  as  the  redis- 
tributed real  estate  is  concerned.  At  least  a  week  will  elapse  between  the 
resolution  and  the  transference.  The  declaration  of  assignments  must  be 
communicated  to  all  interested  in  it  and  published  without  delay,  in  con- 
formity with  local  custom,  by  the  municipality.  From  the  time  of  such 
publication  the  contents  of  the  plan  of  allotment  will  have  effect.  Pre- 
vious property  rights  in  the  redistributed  real  estate  are  extinguished.  At 
the  same  time  the  real  estate  is  emanicipated  from  all  charges  and  restric- 
tions on  private  right.  It  loses  in  particular  the  status  of  tnist  or  family 
estate,  and  ceases  to  be  held  in  fee  or  burdened  because  of  a  loan.  The 
transference  of  rights  is  therefore  complete  ;  but  exception  must  be  made  of 
the  hereditary  right  of  exploitation,  as  in  the  case  of  a  nunc,  of  services,  the 
rights  of  redemption  and  pre-emption,  and  of  charges  on  the  real  estate 
which  do  not  consist  merely  of  dues  in  money  or  kind  or  personal  service 
—  all  this  saving  in  the  case  of  other  provision  in  the  plan  for  allotment. 

The  office  of  the  land  book  must  registe?-,  at  the  commission's  request, 
changes  which  occur,  transferences  of  rights  and  charges,  and  any  creation 
of  new  charges. 

In  so  far  as  the  deposit  and  employment  of  cash  indemnities  are  con- 
cerned, where  real  estate  is  held  in  trust,  as  a  family  property  or  in  fee,  or 
is  burdened  because  of  a  loan  or  by  real  estate  charges,  mortgages,  debts 
on  the  land  or  rents,  the  provisions  of  articles  37  and  38  and  47  to  49  of 
the  law  on  the  expropriation  of  real  estate,  dated  11  June  1874,  and  the 
provisions  of  articles  35  to  41  of  the  law  as  to  the  imperial  law  on  forced 
awards  and  administration,  dated  23  September  1899,  will  be  applied  by 
analogy,  except  that  inttead  of  the  proprietor  of  the  real  estate  the  com- 
mission for  redistribution  may  equally,  in  the  case  of  article  49  of  the  first 
of  the  laws  mentioned,  call  upon  the  competent  authority  to  biing  about 
the  liquidation. 

7.  Complementary  Plan  for  Allotment,  —  Thir  plan  is  applicable  to  fur- 
ther distributions  of  assets  and  liabilities  to  which  the  procedure  followed 
may  give  rise.  The  principle  of  a  further  distribution  among  the  new  pro- 
prietors is  also  applicable  to  contributions  which  cannot  be  recovered.  Re- 
coveries will  be  made  in  the  same  conditions  as  the  administrative  proce- 
dure for  coercion  at  the  request  of  the  commune.  When  the  obligations 
resulting  on  payments  for  joint  ownership,  benefactors  or  contributions 
have  been  met,  the  office  of  the  land  book  will  cancel  the  correspondent 
entries. 
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§  3.  Final  provisions. 

Certain  other  cases  are  anticipated,  and  there  are  certain  definitions 
of  methods  of  applying  the  law  and  of  cases  in  which  the  preceding  provi- 
sions cannot  be  applied.  It  will  be  useful  to  define  the  category  of  interested 
persons. 

This  includes  the  conununes,  the  proprietors,  the  mortgagees  of. land, 
those  having  a  right  to  rents,  and  persons  having  a  hereditary  right  of  usu- 
fruct or  exploitation,  especially  where  mines  are  concerned.  It  includes 
also  persons  who  have  a  right  aflHrmed  or  guaranteed  by  registration  in  the 
land  book,  and  those  who  have  any  right  in  the  real  estate  to  be  redistri- 
buted or  any  right  burdening  it,  the  leaseholders  or  farmers  who  occupy 
it  in  consequence  of  a  fanning  or  other  lease,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  forced 
award  or  administration,  the  pursuing  creditor.  Interested  persons  whose 
right  has  not  been  registered  in  the  land  book  must  establish  the  credihi- 
lity  of  such  right  at  the  request  of  a  proprietor,  the  commission  or  the  au- 
thority before  whom  the  procedings  for  redistribution  are  pending.  They 
are  otherwise  excluded  from  participation  in  the  procedings. 

The  commission  for  redistribution  has  the  right  to  require  the  office 
of  the  land  book  to  rectify  the  land  book  by  registering  a  property,  and  to 
oblige  its  proprietor,  on  pain,  of  a  fine,  to  produce  the  documents  it  deems 
necessary  to  prove  the  right  of  proprietorship. 

Persons  who  take  part  in  the  war  (article  2  of  the  law  of  4  August 
1914)  or  who  leave  the  country  because  of  the  war  and  do  not  return  to  it, 
may,  if  they  have  no  representative,  have  one  assigned  to  them  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  rights  by  the  Higher  President  of  the  province. 

They  must  if  possible  be  informed  of  the  nomination  of  their  represen- 
tative, which  they  may  revoke,  nominating  another.  Special  costs  inci- 
dent to  the  nomination  of  a  representative  are  included  among  costs  of 
procedure. 

If  there  be  a  judiciary  dispute  as  to  the  right  by  which  participation  in 
procedure  is  claimed,  both  parties  to  the  dispute  are  deemed  to  be  "  inte- 
rested ". 

The  case  is  anticipated  of  a  necessity  to  suspend  proceedings  for  redis- 
tribution when  circumstances,  notably  those  connected  with  claims  for 
indemnities,  cause  fears  that  these  proceedings  will  be  financially  unpro- 
fitable or  involve  the  commune  in  disproportionate  expense,  or  when  these 
proceedings  appear  superfluous. 

§  4.  The  security  for  state  loans  for  the  reconstruction  op  illTILP- 
INQS  DESTROYED  DURIN'G  THE  COURSE  OF  MILITARY  OPERATION'S. 

This  matter  is  regulated  by  the  ordinance  of  i  ^May  1916  which  we  ha^^ 
already  noticed.  For  its  purpose  the  State  grants  redeemable  loans,  bear- 
ing no  interest,  secured  by  the  entry  in  the  laud  book  of  a  guaranteeing 
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mortgage  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the  loan,  and  of  a  preference  over  all 
other  -and  private  charges  which  may  burden  the  real  estate.  These  rules 
do  not  however  apply  to  buildings  which  in  virtue  of  a  right  have  been  erec- 
ted on  another's  soil  (article  95,  paragraph  i,  2nd  phrase,  of  the  German  civil 
code). 

When  the  loan  has  been  granted,  the  authority  competent  to  allot  the 
war  or  the  provisional  indemnity  should  certify  whether  and  in  what  measure 
the  granted  loan  has  been  usefully  employed,  within  the  limits  of  the  ap- 
proved plan  for  reconstruction. 

If  the  loan  is  certified  to  have  been  usefully  employed  the  guarantee- 
ing mortgage  enjo3rs,  while  and  in  the  measure  in  which  it  does  not  become 
united  with  the  mortgaged  property  in  the  tenure  of  one  person,  a  pre- 
ference over  other  charges  arising  out  of  private  rights  and  burdening  the 
same  property. 

As  the  debt  is  extinguished  the  guaranteeing  mortgage  loses  its  prefe- 
rence over  anterior  charges. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  these  rules  are^  by  analogy,  applicable  to 
buildings  erected  in  virtue  of  a  building  right. 

Certain  complementary  conditious  are  contained  in  the  interministerial 
decree  of  9  May  1916.  Redemption  will  begin  after  an  interval  of  five  years, 
calculated  from  a  date  to  be  subsequently  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Finances. 
The  annual  payment  for  redemption  is  fixed  at  3  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  and  is  payable  half-yearly  on  i  October  and  i  April.  The  loan 
may  be  called  for  at  once  if  transference  takes  place  except  by  succession  or 
by  a  legal  act  practically  .equivalent  to  succession,  such  as  a  reserving 
contract.  Exceptionally  a  transferee  may  still  benefit  by  the  loan  if  the  alie- 
nation has  been  justified  by  economic  reasons.  If  the  property  remains  in 
the  possession  of  the  person  who  has  suffered  loss,  or  of  his  legal  heirs  who 
are  so  in  right  of  succession  or  a  legal  act  practically  equivalent  thereto, 
a  quarter  of  the  original  sum  of  the  loan  is  remitted  at  the  end  of  five  and 
another  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  beginning  at  a  date  to  be  generally  fixed 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
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LIBYA. 

(TRIPOIJ    AND  CIRENAICA). 

IvAND  vSYSTEM  AND  COLONIZATION. 
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renaica.  Agricultural  Zones  of  Libya  and  Existing  Crops.  New  Crops  to  be  introduce^.  Study 
of  Prof.  A.  BORZI.  In  Monografie  e  Rapporti  colonial!,  No.  8,  Rome,  Bertero,  Bdardi  1912- 

Idem,  drenalca  Appmiti  di  Agricoltura  bengasina.  {Notes  on  Agriculture  in  Benghasi)  by  Dr. 
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Idem.  Tripolitania  e  Cirenaica.  Condizioni  di  clima  e  di  suolo  della  I^ibia  in  rapporto  a  qudle 
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det^  italiana  per  lo  studio  della  I«ibia.  {Italian  Society  for  the  Study  of  Libya :  The  Fran- 
chetti Mission  in  Tripoli.  The  Gebil.  Economic  and  Agrarian  Research  of  the  Commission 
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1914. 
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Cuios  (Giov.) :  Studio  stiUa  proprietjt  fondiaria  in  I^ibia  {Study  an  Landed  Property  in  Libya). 
Naples,  Jovene,  191 4. 

Franzoni  (Ausonio)  :  Colonlnazione  e  proprietjt  fondiaria  in  I<ibia.  [ColorUxation  and  Landed 
Property  in  Libya),  Rome,  Atiienaeum,  191 2. 

GmsLBRi  (Arcangelo) :  Tripolitania  e  Cirenaica.  liistorico-geographical  monograph.  Milan- 
Bergamo,  Sodelii  editoriale  it'iliana,  1912.  • 

ViNASSA  DE  Kegny  (P.)  :  I^ybla  italica.  {Italian  Libya).  Milan,  U.  Hoepli,  1913. 

Nazaki  (Dott.  VmORio) :  Tripolitania.  Rome,  Tip.  Editrice  Nazionale,  1911. 

Savoronan  d*Osofpo  (Di.  M.  A.):  Tripoli  agricola.  (i4gftcw//t<ra/  Tripoli).  Napl^. Society 
Bditrice  Fartenopea,  191^ 

Fischer  (Dr.  P.  D.) :  Die  italienischen  Kidonien.  {The  Italian  Colonies).  In  Internationale  Mo- 
fuUsschrift  fUr  Wissenschaft ,  Kunst  und  Technik.  I^pzig- Berlin,  Part  9,  i  April  1915. 

Haimann  (Giuseppe) :  Cirenaica,  Milan,  Hoepli,  1886. 

De  Mathuisieulx  (H.-M.):  I/i  Tripolitaine  d'hier  et  de  demain.  {Tripoli  of  Yesterday  and  Today) 
Paris,  Hachette,  1912. 

Minutilu  (F.)  :  I*a  TripoUtania.  Torino,  Bocca,  1912. 

Jaja  (Prof.  GOFFREDO) :  Snl  valore  economico  della  Tripolitania.  {On  the  Economic  Value  of 
Tripoli).  Rome,  SodetA  geografica  italiana,  1911. 

Vatter  (Dr.  Ernst)  :  Tripolitania.  Grundsage  zu  einer  l,andcskunde.  {Tripoli.  Fundantental 
Geographical  Features)  Stiassborg  and  I^eipzig,  Singer,  1912. 

pRANCESCm  (Dott.  F.) ;  Colture  attuili  e  colture  probabili  in  I^ibia.  .{Present  and  Probable 
Crops  of  Libya).  Novare,  Istituto  geografico  De  Agostiri,  191 3. 

Dttrand  (E.)  et  Barrattb  (G.) :  Florae  libycae  prodromus  ou  Catalogue  rpisonn^des  plantes 
de  TripoUtaine  {ExplamUory  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Tripoli).  Geneva,  Romet,  1910. 

BORGHESANi  (Dott.  GXTIDO  A.  R.) :  Tripolis  landwlrtschaftliche  Verbal tnisse.  {Agricultural 
Conditions  of  Tripoli).  Fiom  Tropenpflpnzer  XVII  1913,  Nos  5  and  6. 

MiNXJTiLLi  (Prof.  F.) :  Bibliografia  delli  I^ibia.  {Bibliography  of  Libya).  Turin,    Bocca,  1903. 

MiNiSTERO  DI  AGRICOLTITRA,  INDUSTRIA  E  CouMBRCio.  Isptttorato  Genciale  del  Commercio 
{General  Inspectorate  of  Trade)  :  Primo  saggio  di  una  bibliografia  ecoDomica  sulla  Tripo- 
litania e  Cirenaica  dal  1902  al  1912.  {First  Essay  at  an  Economic  Bibliography  of  Tripoli 
and  Cirenaica  from  1902  to  1912).  Rome,  Bertcro,  1912. 


§  I.  General  Remarks.    Administrative  Or*:^axiz.\tion. 

A.  General  Remarks.  —  Libya  which  is  composed  of  Tripoli  and  Cyre- 
naica  embraces  the  territory  between  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tunisia  and  the 
western  limits  of  Egypt,  between  Ras  Agir  and  the  Gulf  of  Solium,  and 
reaches  in  the  interior  as  far  as  Tassili  on  the  liigh  plateau  of  the  Azgier  and 
as  far  as  the  Tummo  Mountains  which  mark  the  geographical  boundary 
between  the  desert  of  the  Fezzan  and  the  Sahara  properly  so  called;  that  is  it 
covers  about  10  degrees  from  north  to  south  (from  330  to  about  23®  north- 
em  latitude)  and  14  degrees  from  west  to  east  (from  ii<*  30'  to  250  20' 
longitude).  The  southern  and  eastern  frontiers  and  a  large  part  of  that 
which  adjoins  the  French  hinterland  are  howevei  indeterminate.  The 
estimates  of  area  therefore  vary  from  800,000  to  1,500,000  square  kilome- 
tres (i),  the  latter  figure  being  reached  by  including  the  quadrilateral  of 

(i)  I  Square  kilometre  =  247.114  acres. 
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the  oasis  from  Cufra  to  Giarabub  (i).  The  generally  accepted  average 
area  is  a  million  square  kilometres.  The  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  aboitt 
1500  kilometres  (2)  and  the  length  from  north  to  south,  measured  from  the 
extreme  points  including  Fezzan,  1150  kilometres. 

I/ibya  has  no  geographical  imity.  It  is,  as  Reclus  wrote,  composed 
of  various  countries  separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  uninhabited  and 
even  uninhabitable  solitudes ;  for  the  desert,  or  at  least  the  steppes  which 
precede  it,  reaches  to  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis  Major.  The  territory  between 
Cyrenaica  on  the  east  and  the  Gariana  MouDtaias  in  the  south  of  Tripoli 
has  characteristics  both  of  the  Mediterranean  zone  and  of  the  Sahara,  but 
South  Tripoli  belong**  wholly  to  the  desert.  This  state  of  aflFairs  is  today 
taken  into  account  when  Libya  is  divided  into  two  great  districts,  Tripoli 
and  Cyrenaica. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Tripoli,  properly  so  called,  is  marked  by  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  high  ?tony  plateau,  known  as  Hammada  el  Horara, 
in  which  vegetation  ceases.  To  the  west  Tripoli  stretches  as  a  homoge- 
neous district  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  dunes  of  the  Great  Eastern  Eig 
and  the  Duirat  Mountains,  the  natural  limit  of  Gefara,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  Ouadi  Mocta,  the  political  frontier  of  Tunisia.  To  the  east  the  apparent 
natural  frontier  is  the  western  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major  as  far  as  Ouadi 
Semsem,  beyond  which  point  the  characteristics  of  the  northern  steppe 
are  lacking.  Physically  there  are  three  regions  in  the  district  of  Tripoli, 
the  coast,  the  plain  or  Gefala  and  the  high  plateau  or  Gebel.  In  a  wide  sense 
Cyrenaica  comprises  all  the  territory  which  extends  from  the  Syrtis  Major  and 
the  Mediterranean  coast  on  the  north  to  the  oases  of  Angila  andGialo  on  the 
south  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Solium  on  the  east,  that  is  from  190  to  25°  lonp- 
tude  and  from  29°  to  330  northern  latitude. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  between  900,000  and  a  million. 

B.  Administrative  Organization.  -  The  administrative  organization  of 
Libya  is  principally  based  on  the  royal  decree  of  9  January  1913,  no.  39. 
which  provided  for  the  organization  of  government  in  Libya  {3),  and  on  the 
royal  decree  of  15  January  1914,  no.  35,  wliich  ^proved  the  political 
administrative  organization  of  Tripoli  and  Cjnrenaica  (4).  In  virtue  of 
these  decrees  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  were  formed  into  two  separate  gov- 
ernments, each  directed  by  a  governor  who  also  conunands  the  land  and 
sea  forces  on  the  land  and  waters  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  nominated 
by  royal  decree  on  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  in  concert 
with  the  Minister  of  War,  both  of  whom  have  been  advised  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  He  depends  immediately  and  exclusively  on  the  Minister 
of  the  Colonies,  and  he  directs  the  colony's  policj'  and  administration  in 
conformity  with  that  minister's  instnictions.     He  may  make  rules  of  a 

(1 )  According  to  Annuario  SUUisiico  Italiano,  19 14,  the  area  of  this  is  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  million  square  kilometres. 

{2)  I  kilometre  =  1093.633  yards. 

(3)  Gazetta  Ufficiale  d' Italia,  14  Februaiy  1913,  No.  37. 

(4)  Ibid  :  7  February  1914,  No.  31. 
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local  character  and  impose  penalties  for  their  infraction.  The  Minister 
of  the  Colonies  may  delegate  to  the  governor  such  ix)wers  emanating  from 
the  royal  government  in  respect  of  Triix)li  and  Cjnrenaica  as  are  susceptible 
of  delegation. 

*  The  seats  of  the  governments  of  Trijwli  and  Cyrenaica,  are,  respective- 
ly, at  the  towns  of  Tripoli  and  Benghazi.  The  officials  depending  imme- 
diately on  the  governor  are  the  general  secretary  for  civil  and  political' 
afiEairs,  the  chief  of  the  military  police  office  and  the  chief  of  the  head- 
quarters stafiE.  The  general  secretary  for  civil  and  political  affairs  is  no- 
minated by  royal  decree  on  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  and 
has  the  rank  of  a  prefect.  He  must  follow  the  governor's  general  instruc- 
tions, is  at  the  head  of  all  civil  offices  and  treats  directly  with  the  local  au- 
thorities and  native  chiefs  witliin  the  areas  or  parts  of  areas  which  have,  on 
the  governor's  proposal,  been  declared  zones  of  the  civil  government. 

The  territory  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  is  divided  into  region?,  circon- 
dari,  and  urban  or  rural  districts.  At  the  head  of  a  region  there  is  a  general 
commissioner  on  whom  depend  the  delegates  of  circondari  who  are  at  the 
head  of  these.  In  the  capital  of  the  government  the  functions  of  regional 
commissioner  and  delegate  of  circondario  are  assigned  to  the  general  secre- 
tary of  civil  and  political  aft  airs.  In  the  capitals  of  regions  the  functions 
of  delegate  of  circandario  are  assigned  to  the  regional  commissioners.  The 
,  urban  district  depends  on  the  delegate  of  circondario  and  is  directed  by  a 
municipal  administration.  A  district  agent  is  placed  over  the  central 
district  and  depends  on  the  delegate  of  circondario.  At  the  capitals  of 
circondari  the  functions  of  district  agent  are  discharged  by  a  circondario 
delegate.  In  special  cases  one  or  more  circondari  or  districts  may  be  placed 
in  direct  dependence  on  the  governor  or  the  special  commissioner. 

The  regional  commissioners  are  exclusively  nominated  from  amoi^ 
the  Italian  civil  or  military  officials.  The  circon^iario  delegates  and  dis- 
trict agents  are  generally  chosen  from  the  native  dignitaries  and  chiefs  who 
are  Italian  subjects.  Within  his  region  the  regional  commissioner  repre- 
sents the  governor,  and  in  accordance  with  the  latter's  instructions  he 
exercises  the  functions  which  devolve  on  him  in  virtue  of  laws  and  decrees, 
or  which  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  governor. 

Article  6  of  the  rules  specifies  the  functions  of  the  governor  ;  article  7 
those  of  the  circofidurio  delegate ;  article  3  those  of  the  district  agent. 

The  institution  of  native  councillors  and  regional  councils  gives  the 
native  population  a  legitimate  means  of  expressing  their  opinions  and  as- 
pirations. Native  councillors  are  therefore  nominated  at  the  seats  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  governor's  proposal,  and  they  advise,  either^  together  or 
separately,  on  questions  of  administration  which  are  of  interest  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  on  which  the  governor  thinks  it  well  to  hear  tliem.  In  every 
regional  capital  a  council  is  formed,  composed  of  the  commissioner  as  pre- 
sident and  a  native  chief  or  notable  for  each  circumference  and  district 
within  the  region.  The  governor  chooses  one  of  these  for  each  of  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions  on  the  advice  of  the  respective  delegates  and  agents.  Ita- 
lian citizens  and  subjects,  nominated  by  the  governor  and  as  numerous  as 
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he  judges  opporttiDe,  also  belong  to  this  regional  cotmdl.    It  is  wholly  re- 
newed every  three  years. 

Not  only  does  this  council  pronounce  on  business  submitted  to  it  in 
conformity  with  laws  and  decrees,  but  it  also  advises  on  questions  interest- 
ing to  the  circondario  which  the  commissioner  deems  it  well  to  brmg 
before  it.  Clause  II  of  the  royal  decree  of  15  January  1914,  no.  35,  amply 
treats  of  the  organiaation  of  urban  and  rural  districts. 

In  the  matter  of  the  consultative  agencies  of  the  colony,  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken  and  with  which  chapter  II  of  the  first  clause  of  the  cited 
decree  is  concerned,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  royal  decree  no.  469,  dated 
II  March  1917,  lately  made  certain  pertinent  modifications  (i).  In  accord- 
ance with  this  last  named  decree  native  consultative  committees  for  Tri- 
ix)li  and  Cyrenaica  and  a  central  mixed  consultative  committee  at  the  Mi- 
nistry of  the  Colonies  at  Rome  were  created. 

Other  ordinances  contributed  to  giving  either  at  home  or  within  the 
colony  a  special  structure  to  the  governmental  function,  suited  to  tlie  par- 
ticular exigencies  it  has  to  meet. 

Thus  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  two  consultative  committees  were 
formed,  one  for  administrative  matters  concerned  with  finance  (royal  de- 
cree of  II  January  1914)  and  the  other  for  public  works  (royal  decree  of 
15  January  1914).  These  comprise  a  small  number  of  members,  especially 
officials  of  other  great  administrative  or  consultative  bodies  of  the  State.. 
As  a  pendant  to  the  higher  administrative  committee  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Colonies  a  council  of  government,  under  the  presidency  of  the  general,  se- 
cretary and  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  local  offices,  has  been  constituted  at 
Tripoli  and  at  Benghazi. 

Since  the  law  of  25  February  1912  established  Italian  sovereignty  over 
Libya  it  was  necessary  to  make  clear  the  jurisdictory  relations  of  the  pop- 
ulation with  the  State  and  regulate  relations  among  subjects.  The  need 
was  met  by  the  royal  decree  of  6  April  1913  which  establi^ed,  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  Mussulman  public  law,  that  all  Mussulmans  residing 
in  Libya  are  by  presumption  Italian  subjects  and  that  they  can  lose  such 
status  only  if  they  are  freed  from  it  by  the  government.  The  decree  de- 
termines who  are  to  be  considered  subjects  in  virtue  of  birth,  ties  of  blood 
or  marriage;  and  it  admits  subjects  to  service  in  the  territorial  and  mari- 
time colonial  forces  and  in  the  colonial  administration.  The  pertinent  rules 
were  comprised  in  the  royal  decree  of  6  February  1913  as  to  the  civil  ser^nce 
of  the  State. 

Administratiop  of  justice  in  Libya  is  regulated  by  the  royal  decree  of 
20  March  1913. 

Other  decrees  concern  the  police,  the  health  service  (2),  the  organiz- 
ation of  schools  (3)  and  of  public  services  and  works  (4),  niles  for  the  con- 

(1)  Gazzetta  Ufficiale^  No.  72,  27  March  1917. 

(2)  Royal  Decree  of  8  January,  no.  15,  as  191 4,  to  the  sanitary  organization  of  Tri- 
IX)U  and  Cyrenaica. 

(3)  do.    of  15  January  1914,  no.  56. 

(4)  do.   of  IS  January  1914,  no.  76. 
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struction  and  working  of  the  State  railways  (i),  the  military  organization  (2), 
the  organization  of  the  postal  and  electrical  services  (3),  the  code  of  the 
merchant  navy  (4),  etc. 


§  2.  The  Lantj  System. 

From  the  time  Libya  was  first  occupied,  on  20  November  1911,  a 
royal  decree  forbade,  with  a  view  to  preventing  speculation  and  engross- 
ment, the  purchase  and  sale  of  land.  But  this  measure  has  an  obviously 
transitory  character  and  did  not  make  any  less  urgent  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  had  early  shown  itself  to  be  very  difficult  and  of  capital 
importance,  the  problem  namely  of  organizing  property  in  land. 

Under  Turkish  dominion  the  cadaster  applied  in  Libya,  although  only 
in  part  of  the  territory,  made  the  proof  of  title  to  a  property  depend  on 
the  registration  of  particular  holdings,  and  therefore  ownership  of  a  holding 
could  only  be  proved  by  presenting  a  document  called  the  tapA  which  showed 
that  it  had  been  regularly  inscribed  on  the  land  registers.  But  during  the 
war  all  the  land  offices  were  destroyed  and  the  registers  and  .documents 
were  dispersed. 

The  royal  decree  of  26  January  1913,  no.  1913  (5),  is  concerred  with 
the  proof  of  rights  to  land  in  Libya.  For  the  purpose  of  such  proof  land 
offices  were  set  up  in  the  principal  centres  of  the  colony  to  provide  for  the 
determination  and  preservation  of  landownership.  To  each  of  thefje  offices 
a  consultative  commission  of  notables  is  attached. 

These  offices  must  keep  special  registers  containing  all  necessary  data 
for  the  exact  determination  of  properties  and  rights  in  them,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  real  estate  or  the  rights  held  in  real  estate,  its  boimdaries',  area, 
the  nature  of  the  right  or  title  to  it,  general  remarks  as  to  the  title-holder, 
rights  of  property  burdening  it,  rights-of-way  with  necessary  indications 
as  to  how  these  affect  the  new  title-holder,  and,  where  title-deeds  are  oner- 
ous, the  price  of  such  deed.  A  register  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
for  urban  and  the  other  for  rural  property,  and  is  kept  in  chronological 
order  in  the  Italian  and  Arabic  languages. 

In  addition  to  the  general  register  another  register  must  be  kept  in 
every  land  office;  (a)  for  the  domanial  properties  (miri);  (&)  for  the  property 
of  religious  foundations  (vacuf);  (c)  for  the  property  held  collectively  by 
tribes  and  villages  (metruke) ;  and  (i)  for  the  propeity  held  freely  {mulk), 

Ottoman  land  registers  which  still  exist  or  which  can  be  recon<5tituted 
give  complete  proof  of  free  property  {mtdk),  and  also  of  absolute  titles  to 
property  (/a^)  formerly  ceded  under  the  Ottoman  cadaster,  of  provisional 

(i)  Gazzeita  Ufficiale^  of  9  March  191 3,  no.  314. 

(2)  do.   of  22  Jantiary  1914. 

(3)  do.    of  12  June  1913,  no.- 708. 

(4)  do.    of  23  June  191 3,  no.  902. 

(5)  do.   no.  34,  II  February  191 3. 
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titles  ceded  by  the  former  agencies  of  the  local  cadasters,  and  of  the  acts 
of  transference  {hugg^  ceded  by  the  cadis  before  the  institution  of  the  ca- 
daster. Saying  where  the  Ottoman  land  registers  still  exist  it  is  required 
that  existing  possession  and  title  rhall  correspond.  Contracts  of  purchase 
and  Scile  made  after  the  royal  decree  of  5  November  1911,  no.  1247,  and 
final  pronouncements  of  the  judicial  authority  are  absolute  evidence  of  free 
property  if  they  do  not  violate  the  royal  decree  of  20  November  1911, 
no.  1248,  and  if  the  seller's  title  has  been  remitted  to  the  purchaser  or 
annexed  to  the  contract  of  sale.  Such  titles  are  valid  as  full  proofs  if  they 
are  not  impugned  as  being  false  and  if  certificates  of  them  are  definite  in 
character,  except  in  the  following  circumstances. 

For  every  property  definitely  certified  there  is  drawn  up  a  new  title  in 
which  the  reference  of  the  title  and  of  other  relevant  dociunents,  from  which 
the  ownership  has  been  ascertained,  is  indicated,  and  in  which  all  data 
prescribed  for  the  land  register  must  be  found.  The  new  title  is  remitted 
to  its  holder  on  presentation  of  the  old  title,  except  when  the  latter  is  proved 
to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  The  old  title  is  then  annulled  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  keeping  of  the  land  office. 

Rights  definitely  established  and  certified  are  inscribed,  in  conformity 
with  the  new  title,  in  the  general  register  and  on  the  land  books. 

Rights  definitely  certified  and  established  cannot  be  impugn.ed  by 
anyone,  except  i)  in  the  case  of  fraud,  falsification  or  error  aflEecting  fun- 
damentally the'  fact  established ;  2)  when  a  document  proving  the  contrary 
fact  and  not  previously  produced  is  found  after  certification ;  3)  by  foru 
majeure;  or  4)  another  and  contrary  certification  having  reference  to  the 
same  property.  These  actions  for  annulment  are  not  detrimental  to  the 
rights  which  third  persors  may  have  acquired,  in  good  faith  and  for  consi- 
derations, in  the  real  estate  in  question.  The  actions  are  brought  before 
the  local  judicial  authority  to  contradict  and  oppose  the  persons  in  whose 
favour  certification  has  been  made.  These  actions  and  their  results  are 
noted  in  the  general  register  and  the  land  books. 

If  the  titles  already  mentioned  contain  omissions  or  imperfections 
certification  ts  made  provisionally,  on  the  basis  of  actual  possession  and 
all  the  evidence  of  property  to  be  discovered,  including  certificates  (1/ 
muJkiber)  of  the  Imans  and  Mukhtars.  When  once  instructions  have  been 
issued,  following  the  procedure  indicated  in  article  10  of  the  aforementioned 
royal  decree  of  26  January  1913,  the  provisional  title  is  registered  and  re- 
mitted, the  registration  af  d  remission  being  publicly  declared. 

Within  two  years  of  the  time  of  declaration  any  interested  person  may 
impugn  the  provisional  certification  before  the  local  judicial  authority. 
If  after  two  years  no  objection  has  been  raised  or  only  such  as  has  been  met, 
the  registration  becomes  definite  and  the  title-holder  receives  a  definite 
title.  All  transferences  or  assignments  of  property,  whether  from  one  liv- 
ing person  to  another  or  in  consequence  of  a  death,  a  division  of  property 
or  the  formation  of  a  society,  and  every  constitution  or  cession  of  property 
rights,  must  be  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  land  books  and  on  the  title, 
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and  are  valid,  even  among  the  parties  concerned,  only  from  the  date  of 
such  entry. 

The  land  books  are  public.  They  may  be  consulted  or  extracts  from 
them  may  be  obtained  as  the  ministerial  decree  of  20  July  1913  rules. 

This  decree  approved  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  executing  the  royal 
deaee  of  26  January  1913,  no.  48,  "which  we  have  already  resumed,  as  to 
the  certification  of  property  rights  in  Cyrenaica  and  Tripoli.  Chapter  I 
of  these  rules  concerns  the  land  offices,  namely  their  formation  and  staff, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  consultative  commission  which  must  advise 
in  all  cases  of  impugnments  of  pro\'isional  certification.  Chapter  II  treats 
of  the  land  registers,  both  general  and  sj^ecial,  for  (a)  the  domanial  property; 
(b)  the  property  of  Mussulman  religious  foundations;  ^nd  (c)  property  held 
collectively.  Chapter  III  treats  of  the  land  books  of  free  property,  the 
complementary  land  books  and  registers  of  papers,  and  inscription  in  the 
land  books.  Chapter  IV  deals  with  definite  and  provisional  certification 
of  free  property,  general  rules  for  certification,  applications  for  certification, 
deeds  and  papers  of  certification,  special  rules  for  the  provisional  and  final 
certifications  of  free  property,  impugnments  of  provisional  certification, 
actions  against  certification  and  judgements  against  the  negative  results 
of  certification.  Chapter  V  concerns  the  certifications  of  property  rights 
in  estates  of  the  domain,  held  by  Mussulman  religious  foundations  or  held 
collectively.  Chapter  VI  deals  with  titles  to  free  property  and  the  cession 
of  these,  final  or  provisional  titles  and  complementary  papers,  and  the  ces- 
sion of  titles.  Chapter  VII  treats  of  registration  after  certification,  ge- 
neral rules,  various  operations  involving  new  entries  in  the  land  books 
owing  to  the  rectification  of  a  material  error,  new  construction,  division, 
modification  of  the  condition  of  real  estate,  etc.,  and  variations  relative 
to  the  different  categories  of  properties.  Chapter  VIII  is  concerned  with 
general  provisions,  the  keeping  of  registeis  and  land  books,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  staff,  penalties,  annulment  of  titles,  delivery  of  duplicates, 
copies,  extracts  and  certificates,  inspection  of  registers  and  land  books,  and 
operations  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  the  geometrical  cadaster.  Chap- 
ter IX  contains  provisional  measures. 


§  3.  Agricui^ture  and  Coi/)nization. 

A.  —  Measures  in  favour  of  Agriculture.  —  Certain  and  complete  data 
as  to  agricultural  conditions  in  Jtibya  cannot  yet  be  given.  The  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Italian  occupation  is  too  short  and  the  events  of  the 
war  have  often  prevented  the  necessary  investigations.  There  are  two 
reports  on  the  subjects  but  they  confine  tiiemselves  to  some  zores  arid  can- 
not therefore  be  considered  as  giving  a  complete  exposition,  and  moreover 
they  are  largely  concerned  with  technical  matters.  They  are  the  following  : 
(i)  Relazione  del  Primo  Viaggio  della  Commissione  nominatadal- 
I'on.  F.  Nitti,  Ministro  di  Agricoltura,  sub  tema  Ricerche  e  Studi  Agrologici 
sulla  Libia.  —  I.  La  Zona  di  Tripoli  {Report  of  the  First  Voyage  of  the  Com- 
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mission  nominated  by  the  Hon.  F.  Nitti,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  as  to  Agro- 
logical  Researches  and  Studies  on  Libya.  —  /.  The  Zone  of  Tripoli).  Bergamo, 
Istituto  italiano  d'arti  grafiche,  1912. 

{2)  Commissione  per  lo  Studio  Agrologico  della  Tripolitania  nominata 
con  D.  M.  dell'ii  febbraio  1913.  —  I^a  Tripolitania  Settentrionale  (Com- 
mission for  the  Agrological  Study  of  Tripoli  nominated  by  Ministerial  Decree 
of  II  February  1913  —  Northern  Tripoli).  Two  vols.  Rome,  Bertero,  1913. 

To  these  two  official  reports  there  must  be  added  the  results  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Signor  Leopoldo  Franchetti  to  Tripoli  for  the  study  of  the  Gebfel, 
published  under  the  title  "  Societa  Italiana  per  lo  Studio  della  Libya.  La 
Missione  Franchetti  in  Tripolitania.  II  Geb^  "  (Italian  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Libya.  The  Franchetti  Mission  in  Tripoli,  The  GebU).  Florence,  Mi- 
lan, Treves,  1914.  To  this  is  annexed  a  second  volume  prepared  by 
R.  Pampaninini  on  the  flora  of  Tripoli,  namely  '*  Plantae  Tripolitanae  ab 
auctore  anno  1913  lectae  et  Repertorium  Florae  Vascularis  Tripolitanae  ", 
Florence,  Pellas,  1914. 

In  view  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  agricvdtural  conditions  in  Libya 
we  will  merely  note  certain  data  as  to  the  types  of  crops  now  grown  in  lie 
colony.     They  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  In  the  irrigated  gardens  trees  and  grasses  are  grown  on  a  small 
scale  by  settlers  and  their  value  realized  directly.  These  gardens  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  larger  or  smaller  groups  -  oases  -  distributed  along  the 
coast,  and  occur  very  rarely  in  the  interior. 

(b)  In  the  enclosed  unirrigated  domains  special  kinds  of  trees  are  usually 
grown  or  else  olive-trees  together  with  cereals,  the  winter  floods  aiding 
ailture  in  both  cases.  These  domains  are  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  ba- 
sins formed  by  the  hills. 

(c)  In  the  domains  for  growing  trees  olive  and  fig  trees  are  grown 
without  irrigation,  by  themselves  or  together  with  cereals.  They  occur 
especially  in  the  motmtain  territory,  as  in  Msell^ta  and  Garian. 

(d)  The  badia  land,  otherwise  the  steppes,  is  used  for  pasturage  and 
for  the  limited  and  occasional  cultivation  of  cereals. 

(e)  The  uididn  are  in  special  cases  used  fox  the  almost  or  quite  conti- 
nuous growth  of  cereals. 

The  cultivable  land  of  Libya  is  ?s  regards  its  smaller  part  cultivated 
by  irrigation,  effected  as  economically  as  possible  in  order  that  the  water 
may  not  uselessly  run  out  to  the  sea  or  be  lost  in  systems  of  irrigation.  The 
larger  part  of  the  land  is  cultivated  without  irrigation  by  the  aid  of  the  agri- 
cultural technique  special  to  arid  soils.  If  there  is  subterranean  freshwater 
at  no  great  depth  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  irrigated  agricultiu*e  at 
various  points  in  the  colony  and  thus  to  bring  vast  zones  of  territory  under 
irrigated  cultivation.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  extend  the  flooded  crops 
in  the  depressions  of  the  hill  country,  and  it  would  be  useful  to  investigate 
the  possible  means  of  using  on  the  plain  the  water  of  torrents  which  now 
is  lost  in  the  sea.  On  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  land  the  trees 
and  grasses  of  the  unirrigated  land  might  be  grown  profitably  if  a  scientific 
technique  were  adopted.     On  the  parts  of  the  steppe  not  used  for  agrictil- 
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tural  crops  stock-farming,  and  especially  sheep-fanning,  could  be  improved 
and  rendered  markedly  more  productive  than  it  is  at  present,  care  being 
given  above  all  to  watering  the  animals  and  preserving  them  in  healthy 
condition. 

Pending  more  efifective  action  in  favour  of  agricultvue  some  measures 
were  esteemed  necessary  to  lessen  the  depression  affecting  agriailtural 
conditions.  Among  these  one  was  urgent,  namely  a  provision,  however 
rudimentary,  of  agricultural  credit  for  the  natives;  for  the  Ottoman  agri- 
cultural bank  went  into  liquidation  immediately  after  the  Italian  occupation 
and  some  grants  made  directly  by  the  colonial  authorities  did  rot  suffi- 
ciently take  its  place. 

The  royal  decree  of  9  March  1913,  no.  262  (i)  for  Tripoli  authorized 
the  branch  of  the  Banco  di  Sicilia  e  TripoU,  supported  by  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
and  the  royal  decree  of  6  November  1913  for  Cyrenaica  authorized  the 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  at  Benghazi,  to  effect  operations  in  agricultural 
credit  so  long  as  these  banks  employed  their  own  capital  with  the  govern- 
ment's limited  security,  together  with  the  capital  already  lent  by  the  co- 
lonial administration  and  capital  arising  out  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Otto- 
man agricultural  bank,  the  further  management  of  which  was  entrusted  to 
these  banks  (2). 

It  was  also  necessary  to  solve  a  grave  problem  arising  out  of  the  large 
extent  of  land,  of  the  most  fertile  description,  especially  near  the  town  of 
Tripoli,  which  had  been  entirely  abandoned,  either  because  former  possess- 
ors were  dead  or  had  emigrated,  or  because  the  prospect  of  largei  earnings 
has  drawn  them  to  the  towns  and  they  had  alienated  their  property  in  de- 
fiance of  the  prohibition  of  sales,  and  the  buyers  had  not  considered  it  wise 
to  show  themselves.  The  ruin  of  wells  and  cisterns  and  the  progressive 
invasion  of  the  sand  were  to  be  feared,  to  say  nothing  of  other  losses. 

The  royal  decree  of  6 September  1913,  no.  1106  (3),  did  not  aim,  as  some 
wrongly  think,  at  facilitating  Italian  colonization,  but  at  bringing  owners 
back  to  cultivate  their  lands  or,  failing  this,  at  bringing  other  natives,  by 
preference,  to  take  their  places,  as  public  interest  dictated.  This  decree  al- 
lowed concessions  for  three  years  of  abandoned  lands,  such  concessions  to  be 
renewable  for  the  same  period  if  the  owner  did  not  meanwhile  present 
himself  or  if,  on  presenting  himself,  he  did  not  pay  the  concessionary  the 
value  of  the  improvements  and  repairs  made  by  the  latter  during  his  occu- 
pancy . 

The  application  of  this  decree  at  once  gave  satisfactory  results. 

The  royal  decree  of  20  March  1913  provided  against  the  loss  which 
would  ensue  on  an  excessive  exploitation  of  the  palm-trees  for  it  fully  regul- 
ated the  extraction  of  laghbi ;  and  the  royal  decree  of  11  January  1914  re- 


(i)  Gazxetta  VfficiaU,  8  April  19x3,  no.  82. 

(2)  This  matter  was  afterwards  Tegulat*.dby  the  Norme  Prowisoire  per  la  Concessione  dei 
PrestUi  Agrari,  (Provisional  Rules  for  the  Granting  of  Agricultural  I/)ans)  of  15  October  191 5. 

(3)  Goixetta  Ufficiah,  6  October  1913,  232. 
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giilated  the  esparto  harvest,  the  purchase  in  the  gross  of  this  piodact  and 
trade  in  it. 

B.  —  Attempts  at  Colonization  and  Criteria  on  which  they  were  based,  — 
As  things  are  at  present  little  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  colonization. 
We  will  merely  advance  some  coa^ideratio'ns  and  reproduce  some  data  of 
a  general  character. 

The  types  of  domain  which  may  most  profitably  be  chosen  for  the 
future  colonization  of  Libya,  according  to  the  selection  made  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Agrological  Study  of  Tripoli,  nominated  by  a  ministerial 
decree  of  ii  February  1913,  are  the  following  : 

(a)  Exploitation  by  irrigated  crops,  if  a  very  intensive  sjrstem  of 
agriculture  leading  to  the  production  of  plum-trees,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
various  industrial  plants,  be  adopted  ; 

(6)  Exploitation  by  entirely  dry  or  flooded  crops,  extending  over  a 
very  large  area,  say  200  to  300  hectares,  the  mixed  culture  of  trees  and  gras- 
ses being  practired ; 

(c)  Pastoral  exploitation  depending  principally  on  sheep-farming, 
on  the  principle  of  a  central  domain  or  nucleus  and  a  greater  or  less  extent 
of  steppe  used  as  pasturage. 

In  certain  circtunstances  unirrigated,  enclosed  domains  may  also  be 
adopted  for  colonization,  but  this  type  of  agriculture  seems  to  be  the  least 
profitable. 

The  first  experiments  in  colonization  in  Libya  were  made  by  the  Royal 
Agrarian  Office  of  Tripoli,  formed  by  a  royal  decree  of  2  March  1914 ,  no.  179. 
To  this  office  duties  were  entrusted  which  may  be  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  groups  :  the  first  comprising  those  of  an  essentially  administrative 
nature,  including  investigations  and  measures  tending  to  favour  native 
and  colonial  agriculture  and  to  stimulate  and  encours^e  colonization  by 
Italian  agriculturists;  the  second  those  of  a  technical  and  economically 
agricultural  nature  which  concern  the  whole  programme  of  practical  ex- 
periment. 

In  carrying  out  these  first  colonizing  experiments  the  principle  has 
been  adopted  of  associating  the  action  of  the  State  with  private  initiative, 
in  other  words  the  government's  action  has  been  completed  by  that  of  in- 
dividuals with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  danger  of  patchwork  colonization  in- 
spired by  no  guiding  idea. 

By  the  royal  decree  of  13  July  1914,  no.  726,  the  governor  of  Tripoli 
was  empowered  to  make  grants  of  the  land?  of  the  domain.  He  was  in  a 
position  to  carry  out,  by  means  of  the  staff  of  the  Agmrian  Office  of  Tripoli, 
an  organic  and  scientific  programme  of  colonization  based  on  the  general 
criteria  already  established  by  the  central  administration. 

This  measure  was  otherwise  justified  by  the  necessity  of  leaving  to  the 
local  government,  in  the  initial  period  in  which  all  the  elements  contribut- 
ing to  determine  economic  conditions  in  general  and  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  the  colonies  in  particular  were  not  yet  known,  that  freedom  of 
action  which  is  quite  indispensable  if  colonizing  activity  is  not  to  be  sub- 
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jected  to  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  dominated  by  restrictions  fiTom.which 
grave  and  irreparable  errors  may  arise. 

As  regards  m^tliods  of  alienating  land  it  should  be  remembered  that 
free  grants  and  sales  had  equally  to  be  excluded,  since  the  former  may  bring 
to  the  colony  grantees  who  have  not  the  means  to  carry  on  scientiiic  and 
intensive  colonizing  action,  as  certain  incontrovertible  data  furnished  by 
experience  and,  the  histor>^  of  the  chief  colonizing  nations  show,  while  the 
latter  seems  to  be  equally  unsuitable.  Even  leaving  aside  the  fact  that  to 
allow  sales  may  give  rise  to  speculation,  there  is  the  probability  that  pur- 
chasers will  spend  on  their  purchases  the  capital  which  could  profitably  be 
used  on  the  improvement  of  their  property.  The  only  remaining  alternative 
was  therefore  that  of  an  improving  contract,  which  was  considered  in  the 
case  of  very  extensive  lots  to  be  a  long  lease  involving  no  right  of  purchase ; 
and  in  that  of  small  lots  to  be  a  long  lease  of  property  redeemable  in  a  pe- 
riod of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years.  This  form  ofEers,  in  addition 
to  the  advantages  always  present  in  an  improving  contract,  the  advantage 
that  it  allows  the  action  of  individuals  to  be  completed  by  the  government, 
for  an  obligation  is  placed  on  the  concessionary  to  allow  the  technical 
etafE  of  the  Agrarian  Office,  who  are  charged  to  superintend  and  control  his 
agricultural  activity,  to  have  access  to  his  holding. 

When  the  form  of  a  long  lease  has  thus  been  chosen  for  concessions  it 
was  thought  best  to  treat  individually,  this  method  seeming  most  advisable 
among  those  presenting  themselves.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  during  the 
first  year  of  such  very  important  experiments  the  method  of  sales  by  auc- 
tion would  have  incurred  the  grave  risk  of  bringing  to  the  colony  persons 
most  unsuitable  to  the  practice  of  agriculture,  especially  since  the  amount 
of  the  annual  rent  was  made  as  low  as  possible. 

In  choosing  concessionaries  the  criteria  followed  were  neither  vague 
nor  arbitrary.  The  applications  received  were  examined  with  scrupulous 
care  and  preference  wa^  given  to  societies  of  agriculturists  or  to  single 
agriculturists  who  seemed  to  offer  the  best  guarantees  of  a  serious  success. 

In  drawing  up  the  deeds  of  concession  the  following  principles  were 
adopted : 

(i)  For  concessions  of  large  lots  : 

The  piece  of  land  is  ceded  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  determined  number  of 
years,  fifty  or  seventy-five,  without  right  of  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
cessionary who  must  pay  an  annual  rent,  fiixed  at  a  very  low  rate  for  the 
first  years,  and  at  a  higher  rate  for  subsequent  years  in  which,  since  he  has 
fulfilled  the  necessary  terms  of  the  contract,  he  sees  his  annual  income  in- 
crease. 

The  concessionary  is  bound  to  ex:ecute  within  determined  periods,  on 
pain  of  the  revocation  of  his  contract,  stipulated  works  and  plantations.  He 
is  also  obliged  to  reside  in  the  colony  or  to  cause  to  reside  on  the  property 
a  technical  administrator  on  naanager,  placed  over  it  as  his  special  deputy 
in  administrative  and  judiciary  matters.  Finally  he  must  allow  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  Agrarian  Office  to  have  access  to  the  property  in  order 
to  see  that  the  clauses  of  the  contract  are  exactly  executed. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  concessionary  has  the  right  to  exemption  from 
taxes  and  remission  of  rent  in  determined  cases,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  shouJd  have  a  preference  if  new  concessions  are  on  anj'  pretext 
eventually  made  by  the  State. 

(2)  For  concessions  of  small  lots  : 

These  lots  have  an  area  of  from  three  to  thirty  hectares  9nd  exception- 
ally of  jfifty  hectares.  They  are  reserved  exclusively  to  small  agricultur- 
ists who  dispose  of  the  capital  necessary  to  bringing  them  under  cultiva- 
tion. They  are  ceded  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  a  right  of  purchase  to  the 
concessionary  who  has  scrupulously  fulfilled  the  stipulations  of  the  con- 
tract at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  or  in  exceptional  cases  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  the  terms  to  be  counted  from  the  day  on  which  posse^on 
was  taken. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  concession  of  small  lots  the  concessionary  in 
bound  to  carry  out  determined  works  and  plantations,  and  has  the  right 
to  special  exemptions  and  remissions  of  rent. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  these  concessions  of  small  lots, 
to  which  the  Agrarian  Office  devotes  the  greatest  care,  to  favour  and  en- 
courage the  agriculture  on  a  small  scale  which  has  given  excellent  results 
in  certain  conditions,  especially  when  colonization  has  been  in  its  first 
stages. 

In  the  beginning  of  1915  concessions  were  made,  as  appears  from  the 
Bollettino  di  Informazioni  of  the  Ministry  of.  the  Colonies  (i),  of  four  large 
lots  of  land  having  a  total  area  of  986.50  hectares  and  thirty-nine  small 
lots,  ceded  to  small  agriculturists,  having  a  total  area  of  548.26  hectares. 

But,  as  has  been  said  already,  the  colonization  of  Libya  is  still  only 
beginning. 

(i)  3rd  year,  no.  i,  January  191 5.  Rome,  Bertcro,  191 5. 
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AGRICUI.TURE  AND  THE  WAR. 


OFinClAIi  SOT7RCES: 

The  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regui^ations.  Regulation  2  M  as  to  I^and  in  Great  Britain 
Not  Cttltivated  so  as  to  increase  Food  Supply.  Amendments  Id  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations  made  by  Order  in  Conncil  of  March  13th,  1917. 

Tke  Cultivation  ofI/Ands  Order,  (No.  3),  1917,  dated  March  15, 1917,  made  by  the  Board 
of  Agticolture  and  Fisheries.  The  above  are  printed  in  Defence  of  the  Realm  Manual, 
3rd  enlarged  edition,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  I^ndon,  March  1917. 

Circular  letters  of  the  Director  General'  of  the  Food  Production  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  County  Agricultural  ^ecutive  Commit- 
tees in  England  and  Wales.  The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Vol  XXIV.  No.  3, 
I^ndon,  June  191 7. 

The  Work  of  the  Agricultural  Executive  Committees  in  Bulletin  No.  i,  Series  B,  Issued 
by  the  Food  Production  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  FishAies. 


Some  account  has  alread^'^  been  given  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  increase  the  production  of  food  in  the  country.  We  here 
attempt  an  analysis  of  the  machinery  intended  to  secure  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  the  cultivable  lands. 


§  I.  The  i^egislative  basis  of  the  organization. 

The  existing  provisions  as  to  the  cultivation  of  lands  are  based  on  an 
amendment,  passed  on  13  March  1917,  of  Regtilation  2  M  of  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulations.  This  amendment  gives  certain  powers  as  regards 
England  and  Wales  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  as  re- 
gards Scotland  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  which  bodies  exer- 
cise their  powers  "  after  such  consultation  with  the  Food  Controller  as  may 
be  arranged  "  and  where  they  '*  are  of  opinion  that,  with  a  view  to  maintain- 
ing the  food  supply  of  the  country,  it  is  expedient  *'. 

They  may  *'  enter  on  and  take  possession  of  any  land  which  in  their  opi- 
nion is  not  being  so  cultivated  as  to  increase,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  food 
supply  of  the  country,  and,  after  entry  thereon,  do  all  things  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  or  for  adapting  it  for  cultivation  ; 
and  for  such  purposes  enter  on  and  take  possession  of  any  buildings  on  the 
land  or  convenient  for  such  purposes  ".  They  may  "  take  possession  of 
any  machinery,  implements  of  husbandry  or  plant...,  or  any  farm  produce, 
stock  or  animals...  required  for  the  cultivation  of  land  or  the  increase  of 
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the  food  supply  of  the  country  ".  They  may  "  by  notice  served  on  the  occu- 
pier of  any  land  require  him  to  cultivate  the  land  in  accordance  with  such 
requirements  as  the  Board  may  think  necessary'  or  desirable...  ;  and  by  no 
tice  served  on  the  tenant  of  any  land,  which  or  part  of  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  is  not  being  so  cultivated  as  to  increase  as  far  as  practicable  the 
food  supply  of  the  country,  determine  his  tenancy  of  the  land... ;  and  after 
entry  on  any  land  arrange  for  its  cultivation  by  any  otlier  person  whether 
by  contract  of  tenancy  or  otherwise.  An  occupier  of  land  may,  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  submit  to  the  Board  a  scheme 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  contract 
of  tenancy  of  the  land,  and  tlie  Board,  if  satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  food  supply, 
may  direct  that  the  land  shall  be  cultivated  in  accordance  with  the  scheme, 
subject  to  any  modification  which  the  Board  may  think  fit  to  make  therein  ". 
"  If  the  Board  at  any  time  withdraw  from  possession  of  any  land  of  which 
possession  has  been  taken  under  this  regulation,  they  may  recover  from  the 
person  then  entitled  to  resume  occupation  of  the  land  such  amount  as  repre- 
sents the  value  to  him  of  all  acts  of  cultivation  or  adaptation  for  cultiva- 
tion executed  by  the  Board  ".  "  The  Board  may  with  respect  to  any  land- 
authorize  any  person  or  any  body  constituted  by  the  Board  to  exercise 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  any  powers  of  the  Board  under  this  regulation  and 
prescribe  the  procedure  of  any  such  body  ". 


§  2.  The  agricui^turai,  committees  in  engi^and  and  wai.es. 

a)  The  War  AgricuUural  Executive  Committees. 

As  regards  England  and  Wales  this  regulation  was  completed  by  an 
order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  made  on  15  March  1917. 
which  defined  the  powers  of  the  War  Agricultural  Executive  Committees 
who  had  previously  been  governed  by  an  order  of  20  February  1917.  This 
new  "  Cultivation  of  Lands  Order  "  states  that  "  the  persons  who  are  for 
the  time  being  appointed  by  a  county  coimcil  of  an  administrative  county 
to  act  as  members  of  the  War  Agiicultural  Committee  for  the  county  are 
hereby  constituted  as  the  body  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Board  "  by  the  regulation.  "  The  body  hereby  constituted  shall  main- 
tain an  executive  committee  consisting  i)  of  members  appointed  by  the 
said  body,  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  seven  in  number,  unless  the 
Board  otherwise  direct,  and  2)  of  such  additional  members  as  the  Board 
may  appoint.  In  the  case  of  a  county  in  Wales  (inchiding  Monmouthshire) 
two  of  the  members  so  appointed  by  the  body  hereby  constituted  shall  be 
the  members  representing  the  council  of  the  county  on  the  Welsh  Agricultural 
Council...  An  executive  committee  shall  from  time  to  time  reix)rt  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  body  constituted  by  this  Order  for  the  county,  but  the  acts 
of  the  committee  shall  not  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  that  body...  Ac- 
counts shall  be  kept  by  an  executive  committee  of  their  receipts  and  expea- 
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diture  and  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  officer  of  the  Board,  and  those 
accounts  shall  be  made  tip  and  audited  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  shall 
direct...  An  exeaitive  conunittee  may,  subject  to  any  directions  given  by  the 
Board,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as  the  committee  thinks  fit.  A  sub- 
committee may  consist  either  wholly  or  partly  of  persons  not  being  members 
of  the  executive  committee  ".  A  saving  clause  provides  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  "  shall  not  enter  on  or  take  possession  of  any  common  land 
as  defined  by  this  Order,  without  a  further  consent  given  by  the  Board  ". 
Thus  in  Bt^land  and  Wales  the  machinery  for  the  intensification  of 
agricultural  production  consists  in  each  county  of  a  War  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, the  directing  body,  on  which  depends  a  War  Agricultural  Executive 
Committee,  which  leaves  certain  duties  to  sub-committees. 

b)  The  District  Sub-Committees, 

In  May  1917  the  Director-General  of  the  Food.Pioduction  Department 
of  the  Board  made  certain  suggestions  to  the  Agricultural  Executive  Com- 
mittees in  England  and  Wales  as  to  these  sub-committees.  •  "  As  a  rule  ", 
he  stated,  "it  is  desirable  that  the  county  Executive  Committee  should 
divide  the  county  into  convenient  districts  for  the  purpose  of  the  increased 
production  of  food,  which  would  in  most  cases  correspond  with  the  existing 
Rural  Districts,  and  should  appoint  to  each  district  a  Sub-committee  of 
not  less  than  four  or  more  than  seven  members,  having  experience  in  agri- 
culture and  willing  to  attend  meetings  regularly  during  the  war...  A  district 
committee  should  meet  at  least  once  a  fortnight  and  if  possible  once  a  week... 
It  should  keep  minutes  of  its  proceedings  and  forward  a  report  after  each 
meeting  to  the  County  Executive  Committee  and  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture's commissioner  for  the  district.     It  should  appoint  one  or  more  persons, 
experienced  in  agriailture  as  its  corresix)ndents  and  representatives  in  each 
parish  or  convenient  group  of  (usually  not  more  than  three)  parishes  in  the 
district...  It  should  rejxirt  to  the  County  Exeuctive  Committee  any  land 
within  its  district  which  is  from  any  cause  not  at  present  producing  its  full 
quota  of  food  for  the  nation,  suggest  the  action  necessary  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  output  of  food  from  the  land,  and  assist  the  County  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  carrying  out  any  measure  which  it  may  decide  to  take  with  that 
object...  It  should  report  to  the  County  Executive  Committee  any  grass  land 
which  in  its  opinion  ought  to  be  ploughed  up  for  the  1918  crofjping.     It 
should  report  any  special  cases  of  labour  shortage  and  should  see  that  farmers 
needing  labour  are  put  in  touch  with  any  available  source  of  supply. . .  It  should 
co-operate  closely  with  other  organizations  for  the  supply  of  labour,  such  as 
the  Women's  War  Agricultural  Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Represent- 
ative of  the  National  Service   Department.    It  should   assist  farmers  in 
obtaining  through  the  County  Executive  Committee  good  seed  and  manures, 
spraying  materials  for  potatoes  and,  where  necessary,  the  use  of  horses  and 
implements.     It  should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the  working 
of  any  motor  tractors  and  steam  tackle  available  in  the  county,  and  make 
known  to  fanners  the  terms  on  which  their  use  can  be  obtained.     It  .should 
call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  facilities  for  obtaining  credit  from  the 
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banks  through  the  County  Committee  under  the  scheme  arranged  by  the 
Board.  It  should  help  to  organize  measures  for  the  destruction  of  rabbib;, 
rats,  rooks,  sparrows  and  other  pests...  It  should  report  any  difficulties  in 
maintaining  the  food  supply  due  to  theland  being  detrimentally  affected  by 
the  blocking  of  water-courses  or  the  holding  up  of  water  by  mill-dams  and 
locks.  It  should  assist  the  provision  of  land  for  allotment  where  needed, 
encourage  the  adoption  of  co-operative  methods  for  the  purchase  of  seed, 
manures,  etc.,  and  take  steps  to  see  that  all  existing  allotments  and  gardens 
are  fully  cultivated...  While  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  County  Com- 
mittee cannot  delegate  to  a  Sub-Committee  the  executive  powers  confer- 
red on  it  by  the  Order,  it  should  endeavour  to  keep  each  Sub-Committee 
fully  occupied  with  work  of  a  responsible  character,  and  thus  save  itself 
from  becoming  overburdened  with  a  mass  of  detail  which  can  be  better  dealt 
with  by  men  of  local  knowledge  ". 

In  many  cases  the  district  committees  are  already  doing  well  and  are 
steadily  improving  in  effectiveness. 

c)  The  'Special  Sub-CommiUees. 

Another  circular  letter  issued  b3'^  the  Director  General  of  the  Food  Pro- 
duction Department  to  the  War  Agricultural  Executive  Committees,  also 
in  May  1917,' requested  that  further  sub-committees  shoidd  be  formed  in  each 
cotmtry  to  undertake  certain  duties,  in  particular  a  I^abour  Sub-committee, 
a  Machinery  Sub-conmiittee  and  a  Supplies  Sub-committee.  Each  of  these 
sub-committees  should  consist  of  "  not  more  than  two  members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive together  with  other  persons  co-opted  from  outside  ". 

As  regards  the  Labour  Sub-Committees  the  circular  stated  that "  in  many 
counties  a  sub-committee  has  already  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
distribution  of  soldier  labour,  but  its  functions  should  be  extended  to  deal 
with  matters  relating  to  the  supply,  distribution,  housing  and  wages  of  all 
forms  of  labour...  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  employment  of 
women,  and  particularly  of  those  women  who  have  been  trained  under  the 
Board's  scheme,  the  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  Women's  War  Agricultural 
Committee  should  be  co-opted  as  a  member  of  the  I^abour  Sub  Committee... 
The  I/abour  Sub-Committee  might  deal  also  with  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  Army  or  other  horses  and  with  any  questions  that  will  arise  under  the 
Billeting  of  Qvilians  Bill ". 

"  In  view  ",  the  circular  states  further  *'  of  the  new  duties  entrusted 
to  the  committees...,  and  of  the  volume  of  work  involved  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  ploughing  up  of  the  quota  of  grass  land  apportioned  to  each 
county,  it  will  be  essential  to  appoint  a  special  sub-committee  for  the  purpose. 
It  should  be  called  the  Machinery  Sub-Committee  and  should  deal  with  the 
work  of  the  (government)  tractors  and  the  sets  of  steam  tackle  in  the  county. 
and  should  also  be  responsible  for  the  organization  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
machinery,  especially  threshing  machines  ". 

The  increased  quantity  of  fertilizers,  seeds  and  other  agricultural  sup- 
plies which  will  be  needed  owing  to  the  increased  arable  area  is  alleged  as  the 
reason  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  Supplies  Sub-Commiitu,     **  It 
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should  consist  of  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  together  with 
representatives  of  the  principal  dealers,  merchants  and  agricultural  co-ope- 
rative trading  societies  in  the  county...  The  sub-committee  should  use  their 
influence  to  ensure  that  all  land  in  the  county  is  adequately  and  properly 
manured,  and  should  undertake  any  purchases  needed  for  land  on  whipli 
the  Exeaitive  Committee  enter  under  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Order.  The 
Food  Production  Department  will  be  prepared  to  give  the  sub-committee 
any  advice  and  assistance  in  their  power  as  to  the  supplies,  prices,  etc.  of 
requirements  ". 

It  is  suggested  finally  that  "  Executive  committees  tnay  find  it  desi- 
rable to  appoinf  other  sub-committees  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  finance, 
the  survey  (on  which  the  District  Value  of  the  Land  Valuation  Depart- 
ment should  be  appointed),  and  other  branches  of  the  work  ". 

d)  The  Application  of  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Order  by  the  Agricultural 
Executive  Committees. 

The  administration  of  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Ordqr  is  the  most 
important  and  most  delicate  duty  of  the  County  Executive  Committes. 

It  is  of  course  essential  that  they  should  obtain  accurate  and  unbiased 
opinions  on  which  to  found  their  action,  and  here  their  difiiculties  begin. 
In  some  cases  the  district  committees  are  not  sufficiently  manned  by  far- 
mers, and  considerable  time  is  therefore  wasted  in  dealing  with  their  reports 
which  have  to  be  referred  back  to  a  special  panel  of  practical  farmers  and 
a  valuer.  In  other  c^es,  where  district  committees  are  composed  chiefly  of 
farmers,  these  are  not  always  willing  to  give  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  lands  of  jtheir  brother  farmers,  and  are  incUned  to  think  nothing  im- 
portant except  the  facilitating  of  their  task  by  the  provision  of  labour,  ma- 
chinery and  other  necessaries. 

An  Executive  Committee  can  in  the  first  place  send  a  mere  recommen- 
dation to  a  farmer.  "  In  the  majority  ol  cases  ",  writes  a  commissioner, 
"  the  farmers  agree  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Executives  ",  and 
most  other  commissioners  report  to  the  same  effect.  One  County  Execu- 
tive s^ds  to  the  farmer  concerned  a  form  which  has  on  its  face  a  polite  re- 
commendation and  on  its  back  a  list  of  its  own  summary  compulsory  re- 
serve powers.  The  results  are  said  to  be  satisfactory.  When  the  existing 
occupier  agrees  to  carry  out  the  recomnxendations  of  tie  Executive,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  his  promises  are  performed.  Here  especially  the  Dis- 
trict Sub-Committees  can  be  useful. 

If  a  farmer  is  unable  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Executive  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  supplement  his  efforts  or  to  replace  him.  This  can  often 
be  done  by  agreement.  The  committee  can  help  him  by  carryii^  out  spe- 
cified acts  of  cultivation,  or  by  taking  over  and  tran.sferring  to  a  neighbour 
some  of  liis  land*  for  instance  the  arable  part  of  his  farm.  When  a  tenant 
is  thoroughly  incompetent  or  refractory  his  tenancy  must  be  determined 
summarily.  Before  invoking  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  it 
is  often  possible  to  carry  through  this  matter  by  agreement  between  owner 
and  tenant  under  the  advice  and  pressure  of  the  committee.    A  satisfactory 
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tenant  may  then  be  installed,  the  ownei  may  undertake  to  farm  the  land 
Iiiniself,  or  the  committee  may,  in  the  last  resort,  undertake  its  cultivation. 

When  all  else  fails  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  compidsory  powers. 
The  Executive  Committee  can  direct  a  farmer  to  carry  out  an  improved 
system  of  cultivation  under  penalties  for  disobedience ;  can  enter  on  his 
laftd  and  carry  out  on  it  specific  work,  such  as  ploughing  or  manuring,  re- 
covering the  cost  from  him  ;  can  transfer  part  of  his  land  to  a  neighbour  or 
other  substitute  ;  or,  finally,  can  ask  the  Board  summarily  to  end  his  tenancy 
replacing  him  by  someone  more  efficient  or  farming  the  land  themselves. 
In  cases  of  such  eviction  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  prevent  hardship  by 
leaving  the  old  tenant  in  possesion  of  the  farmhouse  for -a  time. 

Reports  show  that  the  Executive  Committees  are  taking  action  in 
all  these  ways.  Advice  and  peisuasion  are  being  used  in  numberless  cases 
and  where  these  fail  most  committees  have  no  hesitation  in  applying  some 
of  their  more  drastic  x)owers. 

Even  when  landowners  are  not  themselves  farming  any  land  commit- 
tees have  sometimes  been  able  to  put  pressure  through  them  on  unsatisfac- 
tory tenants.  In  many  cases  improvement  on  badly  cultivated  lands  has 
been  secured  by  the  help  of  the  landowner  or  his  agent. 

§  3.  The  organization  in  Scotland.    ♦ 

No  order  corresponding  to  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Order  has  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland.  But  District  AgricuHtmd 
Executive  Committees  have  been  formed  for  most  of  the  Scottish  counties, 
and  the  Board  exercise  their  powers  under  Regulation  2  M  as  amended  in 
March  1917,  which  we  have  already  cited,  through  these  committees  who 
have  Executive  Officers.  Certain  of  the  more  remote  districts  are  worked 
by  the  Board  directly. 

Whele,  in  the  opinion  of  a  committee,  H^eocQupier  is  using  his  lands 
for  the  production  of  crops  at  present  unpfi;  ble  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  or  is  cultivating  liis  land  inadequately,  and  where  their  representa- 
tions have  proved  ineffectual,  the  committee  recommend  the  Board  to 
exercise  their  powers  under  the  amended  regulation. 

Failure  to  cultivate  the  land  in  accordance  with  a  direction  of  the  Board 
constitutes  a  summary  offence  against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations. 

Schemes  which  override  restrictive  clauses  of  leases  under  the  amend- 
ed regulation  must  be  submitted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  local  conunittec. 
The  committee  discover  whether  the  tenant  submitting  such  a  schenje 
has  sought  and  failed  to  obtain  its  approval  by  his  landlord.  If  they  are 
satified  that  the  scheme  will  lead  to  increased  production  of  food  they 
endeavour,  by  negotiation,  to  secure  the  landlord's  consent  to  its  adoption. 
If  such  negotiation  fail  they  report  the  matter  to  the  Board,  who  may  sub- 
sequently issue  a  direction  that  the  land  in  question  be  cultivated  in  such 
specified  manner  as  they  think  proper.  Any  question  as  to  payments  by 
the  State  to  the  landlord  for  loss  thus  occasioned  will  be  referred,  in  default 
of  agreement,  to  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Losses)  Commission. 
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AUSTRIA. 

1.  WITTSCHIEBEN  (Dr.  Otto):  DieBauemlegimgeninSteiermarkigoa-igia.— Die  Zwangs- 
veistdgerungen  land-  imd  forstwirtschaftlicher  GnindstQcke  in  Steietmark  1903-1912. 
(The  Transformation  of  Peasants*  Holdings  in  Siyria  1903-1912.  The  Sales  by  Auction  of 
Agricultural  and  Forest  Land  in  Styria),  prepared  by  Dr.  Otto  Wittschieben,  director  of 
the  Provincial  Oflke  of  Statistics  at  this  office.  —  Graz,  I^nsehner  and  I^ubensky,  191 6. 

This  publication  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  concerned 
with  the  formation  of  large  properties  by  aggregating  rural  holdings,  and  the 
second  with  the  forced  auction  of  agricultural  and  forest  holdings  in  Styria 
between  1903-1912. 

The  word  BauertUegungen  which  is  included  in  the  title  of  the  first  part, 
needs  explanation.  It  is  used  in  its  wide  sense  to  signify  the  passage  of  a 
hiolding  hitherto  entirely  cultivated  by  peasants  into  the  tenure  of  persons 
of  a  different  social  position  who  will  cultivate  it  on  new  principles  and  for 
a  new  object.  In  its  restricted  sense  this  word  is  applied  to  the  sale  of  rural 
holdings  for  the  purpose  of  forming  or  extending  htmting  reserves  and  fo- 
rest zones. 

The  author  examines  the  losses  occasioned  to  these  holdings  by  such 
changes  of  their  ownership,  method  of  cultivation  and  purpose ;  and  the 
interest  which  the  State  has  in  their  continued  tenure  by  a  rural  population 
as  numerous  as  possible.  He  enumerates  the  legislative  measures  anterior 
and  posterior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  which  aim  at  preventing  the  aggra- 
vation  of  this  evil.  Of  such  legislative  measures  the  most  important  are  : 
the  imperial  ordinance  of  9  August  1915  (Bulletin  of  the  Laws  of  the  Empire, 
No.  234).  which  regulates  the  alienation  of  rural  and  forest  property ;  the 
ordinance  of  11  August  1915  (ibid.  no.  235)  which  contains  rules  for  applying 
the  preceding  ordinance ;  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  of 
the  same  date  (ibid.  236)  which  enumerates  the  communes  in  which  the 
said  oidinance  is  not  applicable. 

♦% 

iz.  STRAKORCH  (Dr.  Siegfried  H.  C.) :  Die  Grundlagen  der  Agraxwirtscbaft  inOesterreich. 
Bine  Handels-  und  ProduktionspoUtische  Untersuchung  {The  Foundations  of  Agrarian 
Ec<momy  in[Austria\  A  Study  of  the  Policy  of  Trade  and  Production),  440  pp.  Viennn, 
Tempsky,  191 6. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  niral  economy  of  the 
various  districts  of  Austria,  examined  from  points  of  view  as  divergent  as  that 
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of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  that  of  zootechnology.  It  is  divided  into  six 
chapters  which  treat  separately  of  the  different  agrictdtural  districts,  and 
thus  it  gives  a  complete  and  reliable  picture  of  rural-economic  conditions 
in  the  country. 

In  the  second  part  the  author  studies  the  agrarian  problems  of  Austria 
in  the  light  of  political  factors,  such  as  the  constitutional  rules  in  force,  the 
population,  means  of  communication  and  industry ;  and  he  shdws  the  im- 
portance of  these  and  the  influence  they  have  on  the  development  of  agri- 
culture. '■ 

The  third  part  is  concerned  with  customs'  rights  and  their  effect  on 
the  rural  economy  of  the  country. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  part  the  author  is  occupied  by  the  results  of 
the  Austrian  agrarian  policy  and  the  problems  of  agriculture  after  the  war. 


SWITZERLAND. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARIAT  OF  SWISS  PEASANTS,  No.  54-  La  Question 
Ouvriitc  Agricole  en  Suisse  (The  Queelion  tt  Agricultural  Labour  in  Switzerland). — 
Part  IV:  Proposals  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problem  (condusion).  The  Reduction  of  the 
Need  for  Agricultural  Labour,  Brougg.  Secretariat  of  Swiss  Peasi  nts.  194  pp.,  191 7. 

This  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  study  on  agricultural  labour  in  Switzer- 
land and  should  have  appeared  in  1913.  Obstacles  caused  the  publication 
to  be  delayed. 

The  subject  is  the  measures  fitted  to  reduce  the  need  for  agricultural 
labour.  Those  dependent  on  the  general  organization  of  the  land  are  dealt 
with  first,  then  those  dependent  on  the  interior  organization  of  farming,  and 
finally  those  dependent  on  the  direction  of  farming.  The  measures  depend- 
ent on  the  interior  organization  of  fanning  regard  the  substitution  of  machi- 
nery for  human  labour,  the  emplo3mient  of  labour  saving  implements  and 
machinery,  and  modes  of  utilizing  the  soil  which  economize  labour. 


UNITED  STATES 

X.  SYSTEMS  OF  RENTING    TRUCK    FARMS    IN  SOUTHWESTERN  NEW  JHKSET, 
H.  A.  TURNER  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui  4ir  (1916)  (pp.  20). 

The  farms  from  which  records  were  secured  were  in  Gloucester, 
Salem,  and  Cumberland  counties.  The  farms  were  subdivided  into  early 
and  late  truck  farms  and  also  classified  according  to  methods  of  rent- 
ing. Among  the  more  general  conclusions  brought  out  by  this  study 
was  the  fact  that  the  average  labour  income  of  186  farms,  let  for  a  half 
share  of  the  crops,  was  $223  for  the  tenant  and  6.8  per  cent  on  the  land- 
lord's investment.    The  average  for  35  farms  let  for  cash   was  $206  for 
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the  tenant  and  3.7  per  cent  on  the  landlord's  investment.  The  bulletin 
discusses  in  detail  incomes  and  the  system  of  fanning  as  carried  on  by 
the  farmers  under  the  various  classifications  noted  above. 

2.  MARKETING  PERISHABI^E  FARM  PRODUCTS,  A.  B.  ADAMS  {Columbia  Univ.  Studies 
PoUt,  Set.,  72  (19x6),  No.  3,  pp.  180), 

The  author  has  attempted  to  point  out  the  fundamental  forces  which 
underlie  the  marketing  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
and  to  suggest  methods  of  controlling  these  forces  so  that  the  cost  of 
marketing  may  be  reduced. 

He  claims  that  the  social  burdens  incident  to  the  marketing  of  perish- 
able goods  are  due  to  two  main  causes  —  to  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
the  goods  themselves  and  to  the  imperfections  in  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  marketed.  Because  of  the  natural  perishability 
of  the  goods  many  of  them  become  unfit  for  consumption  before  they  can 
be  offered  to  consumers.  The  natural  seasonal  production  of  the  goods 
creates  temporary  surpluses  in  the  available  phjrsical  supply,  and  this  adds 
greatly  to  the  decay  of  the  goods  by  lengthening  the  average  time  between 
their  harvest  and  consumption.  The  burden  of  marketing  them  is  fiurther 
increased  because  they  must  be  produced  by  a  smal  business  unit  (the 
farm)  and  consumed  by  a  smaller  one  (the  family). 

He  further  states  that  "  if  we  are  to  reduce  the  sodai  costs  of  market- 
ing perishables  through  a  reform  in  the  system  of  marketing  it  must  be 
done  by  finding  cheaper  and  more  efficient  ways  of  performing  the  compta- 
cated  processes,  not  by  reducing  the  number  of  those  processes.  " 
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Part  I :  Co-operation  and  Association 


HOLLAND. 

DUTCH  MARKET-GARDENING  AND  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

by  H.  M.  R.  I^EOPOLD. 

OFFICIAl,  SOURCES : 

R.  P.  BoNTHUis :  Fumbottw  (Horiiculture),  pp.  294  to  326  of  a  publication  of  the  General  Di- 
rection of  agricultnre,  *'  De  Nederlandsche  I^andbouw  in  het  tijdvak  181 3- 191 3  "  {Dutch 
Agriculture  froifi  1813  to  1913),  The  Hague,  van  I^ngenhuysen,  1914. 

Dbr  GART£}fBAU  IN  DB.V  Nederlandbn  {Horticulture  in  Holland) ,  published  in  several  langua- 
ges by  the  General  Direction  of  Agriculture,  ibid.  1914. 

JAARCYFERS  VOOR  HET  KONiNKRijK  DER  Nkderlanden  {Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands),  1915  (published  191 7)  PP-  213  et  seq.  The  Hague,  Bros.  Belinfantei 
1917. 

Verslao  over  den  I,andbouw  in  Nbdbrland  over  191 5  {Report  on  Agriculture  in  Hollarut 
»n  19x5),  in  "  Verslagen  en  MededeeUngen  van  de  Directie  van  den  I^andbouw  "  {Reports 
and  Co'n^^nicalions  of  the  Direction  of  Agriculture),  1916,  No,  3,  especially  pp.  100-113 
The  Hague,  Van  I^angenhuysen,  191 6. 

OTHER  SOURCE: 

VAN  Marre«vij  (G.  J.)  (Secretary-treasurer  of  the  "  Public  Sale  0;  Vegetables"  at  I^oosduinen). 
De  I/X)sduinsche  Groetenveiling.  Haar,  orpichtlng,  gescfaiedcnis,  werking  en  nitkomsten  *' 
{The  Public  Sale  of  Vegetables  at  Loosduinen:  its  Foundation,  History,  Action  and 
Results)  8  illustratioDs.  Naaldwijk,  R.  van  Bergen  ^  Co.,  191 3. 

All  the  conditions  which  favour  intensive  horticulture  are  united  in 
Holland.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  very  damp  ;  the  land  marshy 
and  lying  almost  wholly  below  the  level  of  the  North  Sea.  Throughout  the 
year  there  is  need  for  the  soil  to  discharge  artificially  its  surplus  of  water, 
and  this  allows  the  crops  to  be  kept  fresh  on  the  peaty  marshes  which  are 
naturally  very  fertile  even  during  long  droughts.  The  innumerable  water 
courses  which  cross  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  in  several  districts 
surround  each  vegetable  garden  with  a  navigable  canal,  enormously  faci- 
litate the  transport  of  manures  and  other  material  as  well  as  produce. 

For  several  centuries  the  Dutch  have  drawn  profit  from  these  natural 
advantages  and  have  specialized  in  market-gardening.  Some  historical 
facts  prove  this.  In  1516  the  Danish  King,  Christian  II,  invited  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Waterland  near  Amsterdam  to  colonize  the  island  of  Amager 
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near  Copenhagen,  which  thereafter-  became  the  vegetable  garden  of  the 
latter  town.  Hume  tells  in  his  history  of  England  that  Queen  Katherine 
of  Aragon  caused  a  special  messenger  to  bring  Dutch  salad  to  England  for 
the  royal  table.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Dutch  emigrants  introduced  horti- 
culture  to  Norwich  and  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

Materials  for  a  detailed  history  of  horticulture  in  Holland  are  lacking, 
but  a  little  book  by  Mr.  Philipp  Andreas  Nemnich,  "  Original' Beitrage  zur 
eigentlichen  Kentniss  von  HoUan'l  ",  informs  us  that  as  early  as  1809  the 
country-  specialized  in  this  industry  to  an  advanced  degree  and  exported 
dried  vegetables  in  considerable  quantities.  But  until  1830  progress  was 
insignificant  because  Holland  suffered  from  a  general  depression.  It  was 
only  after  the  separation  from  Belgium  that  the  period  began  of  con- 
tinuously increasing  prosperity  by  which  growers  of  vegetables,  fruit-trees 
and  ornamental  plants  profited.  The  deductions  to  be  made  from  statistics 
are  clear:  whereas  in  1833  the  whole  area  of  market-gardens  was  45,884 
hectares  (i) ;  private  gardens,  land  otherwise  grown  with  vegetables,  flow* 
ers  and  bulbs,  and  orchards  and  nurseries  extended  in  1912  over  89,941 
hectares  (2). 

Although  from  these  figures  it  may  be  deduced  that  ^2.4  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  land  was  given  up  in  1912  to  commercial  production  they 
do  not  give  an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  cultivation.  This  can  be  estimated  if 
it  be  noted  that  in  1912  the  total  extent  of  frames  in  which  vegetables  were 
grown  was  nearly  477  hectares,  that  of  cucumber  and  tomato  houses  niore 
than  430  hectares,  that  of  houses  containing  frames  about  64  hectares,  that 
of  vineries  67  hectares,  and  that  of  peach-houses  15  hectares.  Flowers 
were  grown  in  frames  extending  over  20  hectares  and  houses  extending  over 
34  hectares,  while  nursery  frames  and  houses  covered  respectively  4  and 
1.7  hectares. 

As  regards  peld  this  can  be  deduced  from  the  facts  as  to  the  division 
of  property.  Three  fourths  of  the  horticulturists,  almost  all  of  whom  have 
been  able  to  build  themselves  pretty  country  houses,  have  less  than  three 
hectares  of  land  each  :  13.9  per  cent,  have  from  0.05  to  0.50  hectare ;  16.6 
per  cent,  have  from  0.50  to  i  hectare  ;  30.6  per  cent,  have  from  i  to  2  hec- 
tares ;  16.7  per  cent,  from  2  to  3  hectares  ;  13.5  per  cent,  from  3  to  5  hec- 
tares ;  6.6  per  cent,  from  5  to  10  hectares  ;  and  2.1  per  cent,  more  than  10 
hectares.  The  census  of  occupations  taken  in  1909  showed  that  there  were 
15,488  horticulturist  employers  of  labour  and  29,760  workpeople. 

Figures  as  to  the  total  jrield  and  its  value  would  be  interesting,  but 
statistics  on  this  point  are  unfortunately  lacking.  The  economic  importance 
of  vegetable  and  flower-growing  can  however  be  estimated  from  the  fol- 
loviing  figures  as  to  Dutch  exportation  in  1912. 

(i)  1  hectare  =  2.5  acres. 

(2)  The  last  staUstics  (1915)  give  the  extent  of  commercial  vegetable  gardens  as  18,652 
hectares,  that  of  private  gardens  as  32,467,  that  of  orchards  as  23,677,  that  of  nurseries  as  2,673 
that  of  flower  gardens  as  538  and  that  of  bulb  gardens  as  5,319  hectates,  giving  a  total  of  85,326 
hectares.  The  decrease  in  area  is  doubtless  due  to  the  war. 
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Produce 


Z9Z3 

19x2 

Erpor- 

Value 

tatlon 

in 

in 

xooo 

zoookg 

(I) 

florins 

(a) 

Z9I2 

Destination 

(principal  customers) 

in  xooo  kg 


1915 


Fresh  Fruits  : 

apples . 

pears 

table  grapes 

cherries 

gooseberries 

black  currants 

white  and  red  currants 

strawberries 

Fresh  vegetables: 

cabbages     

cauliflowers.  . 

onions 

cucumbfrs 

other  fresh  vegetables 

Dry  vegetables 

Vegetables    preserved    in    salt    or 
vinegar 

Vegetables  preserved  in  boxes  .  .   . 


23,000 

10,000 

259 
3,100 
3,000 

660 

1,000 
3,800 

32,000 

17,000 

41,000 

47,000 

73.000 

480 

6,250 

3,500 


1,621 


588^ 


117 


248; 


302 


79^ 


106; 


575| 


476 


3371 


Germdny  .  . 
I  Belgium    .  . 
Great  Britain 
Norway.  .    . 


Germany  .  . 
I  Great  Britain 
Belgium.   .   . 

Germany  .  . 
Great  Britain 


Germany  .  . 
Great  Britain 

Germany  .  . 
Great  Britain 


Great  Britain 
Germany  .  , 

Great  Britain 
Germany  ,   . 

Germany  .   . 


Germany  .  . 
Belgium  .  . 
Great  Britain 

Germany  .   . 
Great  Britain 
Belgium.  .    . 


i,oi7j 


Great  Britain 
Germany  .  . 
Belgium.   .   . 


1,420 


3,600 


4H 


4.186^ 


\ 


Germany  ,  . 
Great  Britain 

Germany  ,  . 
Belgium  .  . 
Great   Britain 

Germany  .  . 
Belgium    .    . 

Great  Britain 
America    .  . 
i^ermany  .  . 

Dutch  East 
Great  Britain 
Belgium.  .    . 


Indies 


21,000 

1,376 

528 

29 

8,700 

1,000 

75 

146 

107 

2,409 
700 

2,800 
200 

570 
90 

600 
400 

3.700 

27,000 
3,000 
2,000 

15,000 

1,000 

700 

25,000 

10,000 

4,500 

43,000 
4,000 

51,000 

12,000 

9,000 

295 
112 

4,800 
600 
400 

a,6oo 
400 
125 


61,837 
1.700 

4.415 
10 

12,870 

3.796 

189 

1,589 
261 

2,458 
1,104 

2,960 

232 

1,049 

41 

1,162 

.  1,796 

6,915 

and  dry  (3) 

50,788 

15,026 

1.373 

15.638 

i,i8i 

52 

",381 

62,442 

3,909 

52,516 

3.883 

106,281 
6,346 
8.444 


(i)  I  kilogramme  =  2.2  lbs.   (2)  i  florin  : 
lump  fresh  and  dry  vegetables. 


1.66s  at   par.   (3)  The  statistics  of  1915 
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Produce 


Z912 
t  Rzpor-  j 
I   Ution   I 
i       *n       i 


1000  kg 


29x2  I 

Value  I 

in  i 

XOOO  I 

florins  ' 


291 2 

Dertinatioii 

(principal  ciKtomers) 

in'xooo  kg 


1915 


Living  Plants: 


trees  and  shrubs 12^500 


flowers,  leaves,  branches ,     1,140 

I 


other  plants  (aittiiigs  and  grafts)  |     1,700 


I 


Flowering  bulbs ;  23,000 


Flower  and  vegetable  seeds  ...    J     2,000 


'  (Germany 6,500! 

\  America 3»ooo 

3,200.  Great  Britain  .  .    .  1,200! 

I  Russia 700. 

\  Belgium 300 

.'  Germany 950, 

^  Great  Britain  .   .   .  86 

1,712'  Belgium 40I 

/Sweden 22' 

\  Norway 201 

j  Germany 870 

^     i  Belgium 770 

/  Great  Britain  .  ..    .  7,400 

iGeriTuiny 5,iool 

13,650/ A"*^'^*^ 3.800I 

^'  -^  J  Belgium 2,000 

/Sweden ',300. 

\  Russia 900I 

I  America 200. 

Gemiany  ...-:.  76o| 

Belgittm X76 

Great  Britain  .  .   .  140 

I  I 


and  dry 

4.223 

8,880 
2,185 

33 
1,104 
104 
12 
37 
34 

254 

33 

7,980 

5.374 
8,101 

^76 

2.452 

572 


From  these  figures  it  might  be  deduced  that  the  total  value  of  the 
export  of  Dutch  horticulture  is  about  73,000,000  francs,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  does  not  include  new  potatoes  and  that  the  laiger 
share  of  the  onions  is  produced  not  b>  horticulturists  but  by  the  peasants. 
To  estimate  the  production  the  consumption  of  the  six  million  Dutch  people, 
who  are  accustomed  to  eat  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind. 

I  have  given  the  figures  for  1915  as  they  stand  in  the  last  of  the  sources 
indicated,  but  i  must  warn  my  readers  that  they  are  very  abnormal,  espe- 
cially because  several  buyers  have  disappeared  from  the  market  and  expor- 
tation has  been  distributed  among  the  others. 

Probably  Dutch  horticulture  was  highly  specialized  at  its  very  origin- 
The  specialization  subsists  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  produces  everv'. 
where  generations  of  good  workmen  and  well  informed  employers.  It 
has  moreover  facilitated  the  birth  and  development  of  the  organization 
which  is  the  pride  cf  the  market-gardeners,  and  has  made  them  well-to-do 
and  so  powerful  that  in  the  present  very  difficult  circumstances  they  have 
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•been  able  to  save  their  industry  not  only  from  bankruptcy  but  also  from 
subjection  to  the  State. 

Rarely  has  such  strong  co-operation  developed  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
market-gardeners  came  to  understand  the  usefulness  of  association  only 
after  1880.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  their  trade  was 
still  so  despised  that  no  one  in  a  good  position  wotdd  allow  his  son  to  study 
and  practise  horticulture.  The  market  gardeners  —  it  is  Mr.  Marrewijk  who 
thus  describes  the  position  of  his  colleagues  in  the  village  of  Loosduinen 
thirty  years  ago  —  lived  in  discoloured  and  dilapidated  cottages  and  depend- 
ed exclusively  on  the  local  market  at  the  Hague,  where  in  the  mornings 
they  sent  their  wives  and  children  to  hawk  a  small  quantity  of  vegetables 
from  house  to  house,  to  haggle  over  prices  with  the  servants  or  housewives 
who  often  delayed  their  purchases  until  the  afternoon  in  order  to  buy  more 
cheaply  what  remained  of  this  merchandise,  so  subject  to  deterioration  that 
it  could  not  be  carried  away.  Competition  amorg  producers  was  very  se- 
vere and  would  have  ruined  them  all  if  the  nascent  export  trade  in  potatoes, 
especially  with  Great  Britain,  had  not  brought  them  in  a  littie  money  and 
caused  the  price  of  vegetables,  which  were  rendered  a  littie  less  plentiful, 
to  rise.  Although  the  British  soon  began  to  grow  their  own  potatoes  the 
relations  which  had  been  established  were  not  broken  :  the  inhabitants  of 
I/)osduiiien  b^an  to  grow  green  cucumbers  for  their  customers  overseas, 
and  Germany  took  it^  place  beside  Great  Britain  as  a  good  purchaser  of 
produce.  The  position  was  not  however  satisfactory  because  competition 
was  unmodified,  and  the  market-gardeners  were  their  own  enemies  until 
they  recognized  that  only  organization  could  save  them. 

This  much  developed  organization  —  in  1913  there  were  in  Holland  294 
associations  of  horticulturists  of  which  109  belonged  to  a  "  central  council  " 
the  "  Nederlandsche  Tuinbouwraad  "  —  has  not  only  important  means  of 
propaganda  —  State-aided  schools,  frequent  exhibitions,  a  considerable 
number  of  periodicals  —  but  also  a  particular  institution,  the  sales. 

The  "  sales  "  brought  about  a  revolution  first  in  the  vegetable  and  then 
in  the  fruit  trade,  for  they  were  enormously  favourable  to  the  develop 
ment  and  specialization  of  cultivation.  The  first  sales  association  was  found- 
ed at  Broek  op  Langendi jk,  a  centre  for  cabbage  growing  in  North  Holland- 
but  until  1897  there  were  only  fifteen  of  these  modern  institutions  although; 
now  their  number  far  surpasses  a  hundred.  All  the  important  producing 
districts  now  have  one  or  more  of  these  "  pales  *\  Instead  of  awaiting  pa- 
'  tientiy  the  visit  of  a  wholesale  buyer  and  selling  him  produce  at  a  price  fixed 
rather  by  the  buyer  than  the  producer,  or  transporting  produce  by  boat 
or  cart  to  the  town  and  spending  the  best  hours  of  the  day  in  bargaining 
with  customers,  a  market  gardener  who  is  the  associate  of  a  "  sale  "  causes 
his  goods  to  be  carried  to  a  central  point  where  numerous  wholesale  buyers 
bid  for  them  at  the  highest  prices.  The  grower  is  almost  certain  of  secur- 
ing the  maximum  price  without  leaving  his  garden. 

The  frauds  which  used  to  be  very  frequent  and  injurious  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Dutch  produce  on  foreign  markets  are  energetically  conibatted  by 
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the  "  sales  ".  Cultivation  is  more  and  more  specialized  to  meet  the  demands' 
of  the  export  trade  which  asks  for  large  quantities  of  one  kind  of  produce. 

Some  figures  as  to  the  "sale"  of  Loosduinen  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
evolution  of  these  institutions,  which  are  provided  with  entirely  modem 
technical  plant  and  conduct  sales  by  a  method  which  avoids  all  possibility 
of  controversy. 

This  "  sale  "  was  founded  on  lo  April  1900.  Its  first  season  saw  164 
sales,  involving  213,226  florins'  worth  of  vegetables  and  23,191.55  flo- 
rins for  market  rights,  or  238,471.55  florins  in  all.  In  1901  an  increased  num- 
ber of  members  brought  hardly  any  increase  otherwise :  the  value  of  the 
vegetables  was  239,539.01  florins,  minus  29,618  florins  for  those  withdrawn, 
and  market  rights  amounted  to  29,618  florins,  giving  a  total  of  274,850.76 
florins.  The  decision  was  then  taken  to  oblige  the  members  to  take  part 
in  the  sale  and  forbid  them  to  do  business  themselves  with  individuals. 
All  did  not  obey  this  behest ;  but  1902  by  182  sales  yielded  408,682.4  + 
2,647.48  +  44,408.44  florins  =  455,738.33  florins.  In  1903  the  bad  weather 
caused  a  slight  fall,  but  1904  was  a  good  year  which  gave  a  total  of 
563,056.83  florins.  The  installation  of  heated  houses  caused  the  total  to 
rise  in  1905  to  705,294.84  florins  and  in  1906  to  836,654.11  florins.  In 
1907  a  new  site  for  sales  was  established  and  the  result  was  that  sales  brought 
in  1,054,227.98  florins.  The  increase  in  1908  to  1,064,671.65  florins  was 
slight  because  harvests  were  good  everywhere,  the  institution  of  sales  was 
popularized,  and  competition  was  therefore  strengthened.  The  number 
of  buyers  was  moreover  less  and  the  market  consequently  narrowed.  The 
directors  of  the  sale  therefore  began  to  contemplate  a  general  association 
of  all  the  sales  and  a  large  foreign  propaganda.  The  following  years  - 
1909  to  IQ12  —  showed  only  the  slightest  progress,  and  this,  according  to 
Mr.  Marrewri jk,  indicates  a  glut  of  the  Dutch  market  and  the  absolute  ne 
cessity  of  entering  into  relations  with  foreign  consumers. 

Energetic  growers  would  certainly  have  found  the  road  to  bring  them 
slowly  but  surely  to  the  goal  of  their  organization  if  the  extraordinar>'  cir- 
cumstances of  the  European  war  had  not  precipitated  events.  Direct  rela- 
tions with  all  consumers  beyond  the  sea  and  the  eastern  and  southern 
frontiers  were  created  by  the  governments  themselves ;  a  union  of  all  the 
"  sales  "  has  been  fully  formed.  The  return  of  normal  conditions  will  find 
Dutch  market-gardeners  more  united  and  stronger  than  ever,  and  largely, 
with  the  exception  of  growers  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants,  much  richer 
than  they  used  to  be. 
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operaiive  Societies  and  the  Sale  of  Eggs)  in  «  B^CTHmcb  MejiKaro  Kpe^HTa  »  N<>  23 . 

Petrograd,  1916. 
KuLYjNYj :    IIpaKTHHecKie    marH    no    ocymecTBJicHiro    KoOnepaTHBHaro    c6i3iTa 

flHifb  {The  Practical  Results    of  the   Work  for  the   Co-operative    Trade  in  Eggs)   in 

«  B^CTHHK'b  MejiKaro  Kpe^HTa  »,  N©  15,  Petrograd,  191 4. 
IXoATOTOBKa  KOonepaTHBHaro  cCtixa  hhuI)  {Preparation  for  the  Co-operative  Sale  of 

Eggs)  in  c  KoonepaTHBHaH  ^H3HB»  {Co-operative  Life)  Nos.  5,  6  and  7,  Moscow,  1914- 
G.  J. :  The  Egg  Trade  and  Co-operation  in  "  The  Russian  Co-operator  "  No.  2,  I^ondon,  1917. 


The  egg  trade  occupies  an  important  place  on  the  international  market, 
and  one  of  the  leading  places  in  this  trade,  among  countries  exporting  eggs, 
belongs  to  Russia.  Great  Britain  annually  receives  enormous  quantities 
of  eggs  from  abroad,  and  is  therefore  first  in  importance  among  the  import- 
ing countries. 

Russia's  exportation  of  eggs  began  comparativ^ely  recently.  In  1883 
she  exported  only  128,329,000  eggs.  In  1904  such  number  had  risen  to 
954,000,000  and  in  1914  to  3,395,859,000  eggs.  The  quantity  she  exported 
increased  by  65  per  cent,  between  1902  and  1912. 

Until  1906  she  sent  her  eggs  especially  to  Germany,  the  country  which 
then  was  the  chief  importer  of  eggs.  But  since  1907  Germany  has  in  this 
respect  tieen  superseded  by  Great  Britain. 

]f  we  examine  the  data  regarding  this  exportation  we  see  that  in  1909 
out  of  a  total  number  of  2,844,737,000  exported  eggs  1,051,468,000  or  36.9 
per  cent,  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  ;  794,987,000  or  27.9  per  cent,  to  Ger- 
many ;  697,635,000  or  24.6  per  cent,  to  Austria-Hungary ;  115,257,000 
or  4.1  per  cent,  to  Holland ;  and  185,390,000  or  6.5  per  cent,  to  other  coun- 
tries, including  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Switzerland  and  Finland. 

Russia  lost  her  first  place  in  the  Gennan  egg  market  owing  to  the  open- 
ing of  an  economic  struggle  with  Austria-Hungar>%  and  regained  it  only 
in  1913. 

Before  the  war  Russia  was  supplying  two  of  the  largest  egg  markets  in 
Europe,  the  British  and  the  German,  and  was  also  sending  eggs  to  France, 
Austria,  Hungar\^  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Holland. 
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Although  these  latter  countries  themselves  export  eggs  they  alsoim- 
ix>rt  them  for  home  consumption.  This  is  because  their  own  eggs  fetch 
higher  prices  in  the  market  than  the  Russian  eggs,  which  therefore  they  con- 
sume while  they  sell  abroad  those  they  produce. 

The  following  table  gives  an  exact  idea  of  Russia's  export  trade  in  eggs 
in  the  twelve  years  from  igoi  to  1912. 

Table  I.  —  Eggs  exported  by  Russia  to  the  Chief  Countries 
of  Europe  from  1901  to  1913. 


Year 


Austria 


Bdgium 


GrcAt  Britain 


Germany 


HoUand 


Denmark 


Total 


In  thousands  of  eggs. 


1 901  . 

447.«33 

53,655 

520,506 

808,583 

56,525 

30,973 

1902  . 

544,699 

80,649 

607,430 

863,185 

27,981 

33.527 

1903  . 

594,441 

.  83.468 

811,009 

1,052,999 

51,349 

46,386 

1904  . 

605,357 

92,606 

854.835 

990,984 

49,930 

58.804 

1905  . 

730,607 

101,288 

940.437 

1,005,285 

60,019 

75,264 

1906  . 

674,765 

71,738 

873,015 

978.644 

87,466 

56.847 

1907  . 

541,914 

48.217 

867,481 

850.083 

60,239 

44,831 

1908  . 

704,110 

61,375 

894,319 

745,381 

76,366 

24,642 

1909  ■  . 

697.635 

83,189 

1,051,468 

894,987 

-  "5,357 

36.348 

I9I0  .  . 

667,307 

96,787 

1,086,336 

866,081 

174,026 

35,884 

1911  •  • 

793,228 

"3,446 

1.308,181 

1,118,772 

192,818 

78.259 

I9I2  .  . 

868,655 

90,775 

1,138,241 

1,000,783 

174,213 

43»33i 

i.99<3.977 
2,228,948 

2,775,05' 
2,752.7<^2 

2,993.552 
2.883,171 
2,607,625 

2,588,51* 
2,844.737 
2,998.164 
3,682,049 
3r395.859 


As  appears  from  this  table  the  egg  trade  is  a  large  source  of  income  to 
Russia.  The  figures  regarding  exportation  to  Holland  and  Denmark  show 
however  that  this  income  might  be  much  larger  if  the  conditions  of  poultrj- 
farming  were  better  organized  and  if  more  care  were  devoted  to  the  trade. 

The  prices  paid  abroad  of  recent  years  for  Russian  eggs  have  varied 
from  20.42  roubles  (i)  to  23.43  roubles  for  a  thousand.  Great  Britain 
has  provided  the  best  market,  paying  from  23.42  roubles  to  23.43  roubles 
a  thousand. 

If  we  compare  these  prices  with  those  paid  in  Great  Britain  to  Danish 
merchants  we  find  that  while  the  best  Russian  eggs  fetched  23  roubles  a 
thousand,  inferior  Danish  eggs  fetched  at  the  same  time  the  ecjuivalent  of 

(1)  I  rouble  =  about  2s  i^l^d.  at  par. 
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40  roubles  a  thousand.  A  comparison  with  the  prices  of  French  eggs  gives 
similar  results :  in  1909  Russian  eggs  cost  31  Toubles  and  French  eggs  40 
roubles  a  thousand. 

Poultry-farming  is  treated  in  Russia  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  man- 
agement of  a  farm  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

The  great  mass  of  exported  eggs  are  small.  Most  of  the  Rusian  farmers 
who  go  in  for  poultry  are  small  peasant  landowners  who  usually  possess 
only  some  dozens  of  hens,  pay  little  attention  to  them  and  allow  them  to 
breed  as  chance  dictates.  Therefore  both  Russian  hens  and  Russian  eggs 
are  small. 

The  Russian  peasant  neither  selects  fowls  for  his  poultry-yard  nor 
takes  care  of  his  eggs.  The  eggs  are  long  on  the  road  and  their  freshness 
suffers.  •  Moreover  the  methods  of  trading  in  eggs  are  defective.  It  is 
impossible  to  secure  that  the  Russian  dealers  despatch  them  as  promptly 
nor  that  the  railways  transport  them  as  rapidly  as  is  required.  There  is 
no  organization  adapted  to  this  kind  of  trade,  of  which  the  material  belongs, 
to  the  category  of  perishable  merchandise. 

Only  recently,  after  years  of  this  export  trade,  attention  has  been  direc- 
ted to  it.  There  has  been  a  desire  to  provide  for  the  collection,  classifica- 
tion and  packing  of  eggs.  Refrigerators  have  been  constructed  with  im- 
portant  results. 

Russian  eggs  now  arrive  in  better  condition.  Their  price  has  risen  since 
1912,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Russian  peasant  will,  as  a  report  of  the 
Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  states,  develop  his  poiiltry-f arming  with  the  help 
of  co-operative  societies  and  himself  become  busy  over  the  ^;g  trade.  Until 
recently  all  this  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  small  middlemen,  who  collected 
the  ^gs  in  the  villages  and  gave  for  them  such  low  prices  that  the  producers 
are  estimated  to  have  lost  as  much  as  27,000,000  roubles  a  year. 

The  immense  area  of  Russia,  the  great  distance  at  which  she  is  situated 
from  foreign  markets,  the  lack  of  organized  centres  which  would  brjng  the 
small  farmer  into  direct  relation  with  the  foreign  market  —  all  these  are 
obstacles  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  zemstvos  and  the  exporting 
department  have  worked  hard  to  create  a  co-operative  trade  in  eggs.  Nu- 
merous and  interesting  attempts  in  this  direction  might  be  cited.  Then  the 
Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  intervened,  its  director  making  a  series  of  in- 
teresting investigations  in  the  matter. 

Unfortunately  all  this  work  did  not  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  single 
co-operative  society  for  trading  in  eggs,  and  it  was  found  equally  impossible 
to  form  an  agency  which  could  act  as  middleman  between  the  societies  and 
the  market  to  be  supplied. 

Occasionally  but  without  method  a  series  of  societies  was  formed,  but 
these  could  not  trade  on  a  large  scale  so  as  really  to  secure  profits. 

The  first  steps  towards  building  up  this  co-operative  trade  on  a  large  scale 
were  taken  before  the  war,  in  1 914,  by  the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  which 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  centr&l  organization. 

With  this  object  this  bank  concluded  on  22  June  1914  a  special  agree- 
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ment  with  the  Union  stock  company  of  London  which  was  founded  to  trade 
in  eggs. 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement  work  is  planned  to  be  executed  in 
common  as  follows : 

i)  The  Union  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  Popular  Bank  of 
Moscow  on  foreign  egg  markets.  The  Union  was  formed  with  the  support 
of  the  Union  of  Siberian  Dairies  and  trades  in  butter,  poultry  and  eggs.  It 
has  already  a  large  body  of  customers  ready  to  buy  Russian  eggs.  It  con- 
ducts all  its  trade  on  commission  exclusively.  The  representative  of  the 
Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  has  the  right  to  control  its  activity. 

2)  The  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Union  in  Russia  where  the  trade  in  e^s  is  concerned. 

3)  The  Popular  Bank  supplies  credit  to  co-operative  societies  and 
grants  advances  on  merchandise  sent  abroad. 

4)  The  Popular  Bank  is  a  centre  for  all  the  enterprise  as  to  the  foreign 
;trade. 

5)  The  bank  is  only  the  commission  £^ent  of  the  co*operative  socie- 
ties, who  thus  support  the  total  risks  of  transactions. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  some  initiative  in  the  direction  of 
forming  co-operative  unions  for  trading  in  eggs. 

The  first  organization  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  the  province  of  Pensa 
in  which  three  co-operative  societies  united,  the  first  of  them  having  54 
members  of  whom  45  were  purchasers,  while  the  two  others  were  made  up 
of  peasants  busy  over  the  development  of  poultry  farming.  The  first  so- 
ciety was  to  be  a  centre  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished  and  its  installa- 
tion was  fitted  to  this  purpose.  Each  society  also  had  an  establishment  for 
the  sorting  and  packing  of  the  eggs  and  was  responsible  for  their  quality. 

The  peasants'  co-operative  societies  were  to  collect  eggs  from  their 
members  and  classify  them.  When  they  had  received  a  sufficient  number 
to  form  a  waggon-load  this  was  to  be  sent  immediately  by  the  Union  of 
Siberian  Dairies  to  be  sold  on  the  market  by  a  wholesale  merchant,  who  was 
obliged  periodically  to  supply  the  bulletin  of  the  market  prices  of  the  various 
kinds  of  eggs. 

On  eggs  collected  outside  the  co-operative  sodetj'  90  per  cent,  of  the 
market  price  was  advanced,  but  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  was  advanced  on 
members'  eggs. 

In  fact  the  endeavour  was  to  form  an  organization  connecting  buyers 
and  producers,  who  should  do  business  on  an  equality. 

But  this  enterprise  did  not  develop  largely  and  did  not  meet  with  all 
the  success  expected  for  it. 

A  second  enterprise  was  set  on  foot  in  the  district  of  Eletjk  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orel  where  an  organization  erf  the  Danish  t3Tpe  was  formed,  the  union 
of  the  artels  for  selling  eggs. 

The  scheme  remained  almost  a  dead  letter.  The  Russian  woman  w-as 
still  too  much  of  a  stranger  to  this  form  of  co-operation  ;  the  society  had  few 
members  and  could  not  struggle  with  the  large  dealers  who  disposed  of 
capital. 
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Now  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  have  risen  to  giddy  heights 
new  efforts  have  been  madea  to  attain  to  the  organization  of  the  co-operative 
sale  of  eggs. 

The  department  of  agricultural  economy  has  drawn  up  model  by-laws 
for  a  co-operative  society  for  the  sale  of  eggs. 

According  to  these  such  a  co-operative  society  organizes  itself  to  sell 
in  the  best  conditions  its  members'  eggs.  It  can  oiganize  for  depositories, 
warehouses  and  refrigerating  plant.*  Every  farmer  who  keeps  poultry  may 
join  the  society  so  long  as  he  does  not  himself  undertake  the  sale  ot  eggs.  No 
member  may  sell  ^gs  outside  the  society  to  which  he  must  deliver  all  the 
^gs  his  poultry  supply.  To  this  rule  the  by-laws  make  only  one  exception 
in  favour  of  the  sale  of  valuable  sittings  of  a  breed  not  common  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  co-operative  society  works.  Such  sale  needs  however 
the  special  authorization  of  the  society.  Every  member  of  the  society  has 
his  mark  which  must  be  placed  on  his  ^;gs.  The  liability  of  members  is 
limited.  They  are  liable  in  their  possessions  but  in  the  measure  determined 
by  the  by-laws.    The  minimum  membership  of  a  society  is  eight. 

These  co-operative  societies  enter  into  direct  relations  with  the  Popu- 
lar Bank  of  Moscow.  In  despatching  merchandise  as  the  bank  indicates 
they  should  inform  the  bank  as  to  current  market  prices.  After  the  sale  the 
Union  and  the  Popular  Bank  send  to  a  co-operative  society  a  detailed  ac- 
count together  widi  the  sum  produced  by  the  sale,  the  amount  advanced  to 
the  society  having  been  deducted. 

This  organization  gives  promise  of  a  large  development  which  will 
briilg  it,  after  the  war,  the  suqcess  attained  by  the  similar  co-operative  or- 
ganizations for  the  sale  of  butter,  flax  and  tobacco. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 


THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  1915-1916.  —  Report  on  the 
Working  of  the  Co- operative  Societies  in  Assam  for  the  Year  ending  on  the  31st  d 
March  191 6.  —  Assam  Secretariat  Printing  Office,  Shillong,  191 6. 

The  comparative  general  sitnatiotis  of  co-operative  societies  in  Assam 
on  31  March  1916  and  1915  appears  from  the  following  table : 


SocieUes  : 

1914-1915 

1915-1916 

Members : 

1014-1515 

1915-1916    

Working  capital 

1914-1915 

1915-1916    


Central.  ? 
Banks 


7 
10 


449 

503 

Bs. 
1.96,427 
3.29,275 


UnionB     I 


!  Agricultural 
Societies 


3 

2 

54  * 

48 

Ks. 

2,769 


27X 
285 

13*698 
15.792 

Ss. 
3.47.«4i 
3,95,185 


Non- 

agrlcultnral 

Socfetics 


20 
18 

1,821 
1.638 

Hs. 

2,61,078 
I.71.777 


Total 


301 
3^5 

16,022 
17.981 

8,07,515 
8.96,237 


All  the  agricultural  societies  had  limited  liability.  All  the  societies 
with  few  exceptions  showed  a  profit  on  the  year's  working,  but  their  progress 
was  seriously  checked  by  the  floods  and  the  indifferent  crops. 

Central  Banks,  —  These  banks  have  been  grouped  anew  and  therefore 
the  figures  they  submit  for  1915-1916  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  paid-up  share  capital  of  the  banks  now  classed 
as  central  was  Rs.  49,755  (i)  in  1915-1916.  Their  profits  amounted  to 
Rs.  12,554.  These  banks  issued  loans  to  agricultural  societies  at  rates  of 
interest  varjning  from  7  %  per  cent,  to  12  %  per  cent  per  annum.  The  total 
amount  thus  issued  during  the  year  was  Rs.  44,145  as  against  Rs.  57,045 
in  the  previous  year.  It  is  the  exception  to  find  that  loans  are  repaid 
within  the  period  fixed. 

(x)  I  rupee  »  is.  ^d. 
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Supervising  Unions,  —  The  number  of  supervising  unions  did  not 
alter  during  the  year  under  review.  Two  of  them  did  useful  work ;  the 
third  had  been  classed  as  a  central  bank. 

Agricultural  Societies,  —  Altogether  twenty-seven  new  agricultural 
societies  were .  registered  in  1915-1916.  Members*  deposits  rose  from 
Rs..  79,962  to  Rs.  83,794,  the  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  remaining  6  ^ 
per  cent,  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Loans  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,46,801  were 
issued  to  members,  the  average  loan  being  Rs.  9-4.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  varied  from  12  %  per  cent,  to  18  ^/^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  ma- 
jority of  loans  were  made  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year. 

All  the  profits  of  agricultural  societies,  amounting  to  Rs.  22,935,  were 
carried  to  the  reserve  funds. 

Non-Agricultural  Societies,  ~  No  non-agriculttu-al  society  was  r^stered 
in  1915-1916.  One  society  of  this  kind  was  transferred  to  the  class  of  cen- 
tral banks :  and  in  consequence  the  total  capital,  including,  reserve  funds, 
decreased  from  Rs.  2,58,307  to  Rs.  1,74,077,  the  deposits  of  members  from 
Rs.  97,9^2  to  Rs.  60,671,  those  of  non-members  from  Rs.  73,573  to 
Rs.  43,486,  and  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  with  other  societies  from 
Rs.  72,358  to  Rs.  30,093.  The  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  was  the  same  as 
in  1914-1915,  namely  4  to  4  ^  per  cent,  on  current  deposits  and  5  to  9  per 
cent,  on  fixed  deposits. 

The  total  net  profits  of  the  non-agricultural  societies  amounted  to 
Rs.  7,622,  and  they  declared  dividends  varying  from  6  ^  to  12  %  per 
cent.  On  the  whole  all  of  them  had  a  very  satisfactory  year. 

Reserve  Funds.  —  Partly  owing  to  the  transference  of  one  non-agricul- 
tural society  to  the  class  of  the  central  banks  the  reserve  ftmds  of  the  latter 
increased  largely,  from  Rs.  7,348  to  Rs.  14,019,  while  those  of  the  non-agri- 
cultural societies  fell  from  Rs.  15,706  to  Rs.  14,496.  The  reserve  funds  of 
the  agricultural  societies  made  a  substantial  advance  from  Rs.  49,529  to 
Rs.  63,255. 

In  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  prevalence  of  distress 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  very  little  difiiculty  was  experienced  in  financ- 
ing rural  societies  during  the  year  under  review.  No  government  loan  was 
issued  to  central  or  non-agricultural  banks.  Loans  from  central  banks  and 
non-agricultural  societies  increased  from  Rs.  1,74,833  to  Rs.  2,10,376. 
Deposits  of  individuals  in  central  banks  and  non-agricultural  societies 
increased  from  Rs.  3,29,081  to  Rs.  3,58,592.  Deposits  from  individuals 
—  members  and  non-members  —  in  agricultural  societies  increased  from 
Rs.  95,434  to  Rs.  99,299. 

CANADA. 

I.  COOPERATIVE  TRADING  IN  SASKATCHEWAN.  — ■  The  Public  Service  Monthly,  pub- 
lished by  the  DepartmedT'of  Agriculture,  Saskatchewan,  Vol.  V,  No.  ii,  p.  209,  Kegiua, 
June  X917. 

The  details  in^the  following  table  show  clearly  and  concisely  the  satis- 
factory development  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Sa.skatchewan,  from 
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year  to  year  and  ever  since  its  inauguration.  More  than  350  co-operative 
trading  associations  have  been  registered  under  the  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive Associations'  Act  of  Saskatchewan  since  it  was  passed,  that  is  since 
December  19T3.  This  implies  that  on  an  average  two  associations  a  week 
have  been  organized  during  the  last  three  years  —  a  remarkable  re 
cord.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  great  majority  of  the  associdfibn? 
do  a  most  satisfactory'  business. 

X914  19x5  1916 

Associations  which  supplied  a  report  102 

Number  of  shareholders 2,850 

Paid-up  capital 8      1 3, 494-20 

Assets S      37i337.53. 

Liabilities  including  paid-up  capital  §      29,717.33 

Number  of  associations  handling  sup- 

pli^ 70 

Value  of  supplies  handled    ....  S    239,320.42 

Number  of  associations  marketing 

live  stock 9 

Number  of  cars  handled 30 

Value  of  live  stock  handled     ...  $      42,034.22 

Value  of  other  farm  produce  han- 
dled      No  report 

Total  turnover $    281,354.64 

Net  profits No  report 


2.  CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  MARKETING  IN  ALBERTA.  —  The  Grain  Growers:  Gviii. 
Winnipeg,  11  July  1917. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  the  Manville  district  association  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta  decided,  owing  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  prices  locally 
received  for  live  stock,  to  form  a  marketing  association.  Each  local  union 
appointed  one  of  its  members  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  association 
as  its  representative. 

These  directors  so  appointed  and  the  executive  committee,  president 
and  secretary  of  the  district  association  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
marketing  association.  For  its  working  a  manager,  grader  and  seller  and 
a  secretary  were  appointed. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  stock  is  as  follows  :  Members  give  the 
secretary  lists  of  the  stock  they  wish  to  consign  and  he,  when  the  animak 
on  these  lists  are  sufficient  to  form  a  consignment, jappoints  a  day  for  the 
delivery  of  the  stock  and  notifies  the  manager  accordingly.  It  is  a  rule 
that  the  loads  are  made  up  in  the  order  of  the  lists.  On  the  appointed  day 
the  manager  weighs,  grades  and  generally  looks  after  the  stock,  and  also 
decides,  according  to  information  which  has  been  received,  which  is  the  be^ 


173 

5,537 

S    39,421.49 
S  105,322.37 

$     82,956.57 

s 
s 

309 
9,444 

92,g40^7 
295,012.40 

232,Q5J^  ^1 

138 

S  805,456.88 

$ 

1,784,545  ^^ 

10 

$           140 

150,512.76 

s 

33 
241 

323,171-3 

$        8,923.03 
$    964,892.67 
S     19,102.27 

8 
S 
S 

I5."5.^^ 

2,I22,832.X> 

54,076.?: 
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market.  On  the  day  on  which  the  stock  is  consigned  members  who  are  in 
need  of  cash  bring  the  slips  showing  the  weight,  grade,  etc,  of  their  animals 
to  the  secretary,  who  advances  them  as  much  as  is  compatible  with  the 
retention  of  a  safe  working  margin.  When  the  secretary  has  received  the 
returns  of  sales  he  makes  out  the  sum  of  the  total  expenses,  divides  this 
by  tbe  total  weight,  and  then  finds  out  the  expenses  for  loo  lbs.  Each 
er  then  receives  a  statement  showing  the  amount  received  for  his 
,  minus  the  costs  calculated  at  the  rate  per  loo  lbs.  and  any  advances 
may  have  received.  A  cheque  for  the  balance  is  handed  or  posted  to 
im.  The  costs  and  returns  of  every  consignment  thus  balance,  and  every 
consigner  receives  the  full  net  profits  realized  by  his  stock,  including  such 
as  formerly  went  to  the  middleman. 

Altogether  some  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved,  and  prices  have 
been  kept  up  as  far  as  the  quotations  of  the  middlemen  have  been  concerned. 

ITALY. 

1.  THB  DELIBERATIONS  AND  VOTES  OF  THE  THREE  COMMISSIONS  FOR  CO- 
OPERATIVE PRODUCTION  AND  LA.BOUR,  CO-OPERATIVE  CONSUMPTION 
AND  AGRICULTUKAL  CO-OPERATION,  NOMINATED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  OF 
ITALIAN  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  [IN  DECEMBER  1916.  —  La  Cooperation 
Italiana,  organ  of  the  Lega  Nazionale  delle  Cooperative,  No.  1240,  Milan,  27  April  191 7. 

At  the  Congress  of  Italian  Co-operative  Societies  on  17  and  18  Decem- 
ber 1916  (i)  three  commissions  of  experts  were  nominated  to  investigate  the 
most  urgent  problems  connected  with  co-operative  production  and  labour, 
co-operative  consumption  and  agricultural  co-operation.  In  a  congress  of 
these  three  conmiissions  recentiy  held  at  Milan  some  important  decisions 
were  tsJsen,  among  others,  as  to  the  "  interior  reorganization  of  co-operative 
organization  ".  The  necessity  of  undertaking  this  reorganization  imme- 
diately was  recognized,  of  grouping,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive commercial  and  industrial  activity,  the  various  forms  of  co-operative 
societies  existing  in  Italy,  in  a  manner  which  will  increase  their  economic 
and  social  importance  ;  and  the  Lega  nazionale  was  invited  to  distribute  the 
federated  societies  in  branches,  according  to  whether  they  are  concei^hed  with 
a)  consumption,  b)  production  and  labour,  or  c)  agriculture.  Until  these 
three  distinct  national  federations  should  be  constituted  the  commissions 
themselves  undertook  to  assist  and  guide  the  three  groups  of  societies,  in 
the  matter  of  their  business  and  by  advising  them  as  to  their  technique,  ad- 
ministration and  book-keeping,  each  of  the  commissions  agreeing  to  work, 
in  agreement  with  the  league's  directing  council,  as  a  central  committee 
for  its  respective  federation.  It  was  determined  that  the  commissions 
should  devote  themselves  especially  :  cl)  to  giving  increasing  unity  of  action 
to  the  co-operative  movement  and  favouring  the  fusion  of  local  societies 
in  federations  and  consortia  by  connecting  each  with  its  respective  na- 
tional federal  group  ;  h)  to  defending  the  rights  of  co-ox)erative  societies  and 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  March  1917,  page  26. 
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procuring  their  sanction  by  strong  l^slative  measures ;  c)  to  helfHng  the 
efforts  of  co-operative  societies  where  credit  is  concerned  whether  in  rela- 
tion to  works  put  up  for  tender,  requisitions  of  provisions,  the  cultivation 
of  lands,  collective  farms  or  the  foundation  of  establishments,  works  and 
industries,  etc.  ;  d)  to  organize  offices,  departments  for  collective  buying, 
and  means  of  production  and  distribution,  with  the  object  of  giving 
ox)erative  business,  which  already  deals  with  nearly  a  thousand 
liras  (i),  a  single  basis,  anda  financial  strength  which  will  allow  it  to  ei 
a  beneficent  influence  on  the  Italian  markets. 

The  resolutions  concerned  with  the  devdopment  of  thrift,  co-operation^ 
and  national  economy  were  no  less  important.  They  can  be  divided  into 
three  groups  in  accordance  with  their  aims.  In  the  matter  of  social  legis- 
lation they  asked  :  i)  that  general  insurance  against  sickness,  disablement, 
maternity  and  the  accidents  of  all  kinds  of  labour  should  be  obligatory; 

2)  that  there  should  be  fit  laws  to  regulate  labour  and  labour  contracts ; 

3)  that  trades  should  be  taught  with  the  help  of  an  ample  supply  of  techni- 
cal means ;  4)  that  there  should  be  labour  universities  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  technical  managers  and  the  directors,  inspectors  and  secre- 
taries of  industries,  businesses  and  co-operative  societies. 

In  relation  to  co-operation  directly  they  asked  further  :  a)  that  the  le- 
gislation as  to  co-operative  societies  should  be  revised  and  rendered  more 
precise,  less  ambiguous,  and  more  accordant  with  the  development  of  co- 
operation in  its  various  branches  of  consumption,  agriculture,  production, 
labour  and  building ;  b)  that  the  law  as  to  the  State's  accounts  should  be 
revised,  particularly  where  the  jurisdictory  aspect  of  tenders,  auctions  and 
private  contracts  are  concerned,  so  that  the  execution  of  public  works  should 
be  directly  confided  to  the  labourers*  co-operative  organizations,  controlled  by 
the  State  ;  c)  that  there  should  be  legislation  for  the  constitution  of  agricul- 
tural domains,  colonies  and  collective  farms,  for  the  cession  of  the  lands  of 
public  administrations  to  co-operative  societies,  and  for  a  large  provision 
of  agricultural  credit  for  all  Italy. 

Finally  after  the  war  :  i)  a  broad  and  courageous  policy  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  regards  public  works,  improvements,  mountain  basins,  hydraulic 
installations,  canalization,  ports,  railwa3rs  and  roads ;  2)  national  and  pro- 
vincial commissions  should  be. formed  for  the  immediate  investigation  of 
conditions  in  the  various  districts  of  Italy  and  the  elaboration  of  a  vast 
programme  for  the  increase  of  production,  etc. 

2.  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  I,EGAI,I,Y  CONSTITUTED  ON  31  DECEMBER  191.^ 
—  Annuario  statistico  italiano  (Italian  Statistical  Yearbook),  2nd  Series,  Vol.  V,  191 5 
Direzione  generate  della  statistic  a  e  del  lavoro,  Roma,  191 6. 

We  borrow  from  the  Italian  Statistical  Yearbook,  recentiy  published 
by  the  General  Direction  of  Statistics  and  Labour,  the  following  data  as 

(i)  I  lira  =  about  9   V4  d.  at  par 
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to  the  co-operative  societies  legally  constituted  on  31  December  1915,  exclud- 
ing those  of  which  the  chief  aim  is  to  afFord  credit.  On  the  date  named 
there  were  8,251  societies  in  Italy  as  against  7,429  on  30  June  1914.  They 
were  distributed  in  cat^ories  as  follows  : 


J^tll.  C 


operative  consumption 2,312 

o-operaiive  insurance 162 

11,  Co-operative  agriculture  and  oenology 

i)  Special  agricultural  industries  and  cultures  .    .         1,058 

2)  Viticulture  and  oenology 132 

3)  Silkworm  breeding,  sericulture,   apiculture  and 
derivatives 12 

4)  Dairies  and    cheesemaking 169 


iV.  Co-operative  food-producing  industries  ,   .    .    .    . 

i)  Bakeries,  mills,  paste  factories 89 

2)  Butcheries  and  various  food-producing  industries  50 


i»37i 


139 


V,  Co-operative  fisheries 122 


4,106, 


VI.  Co-operative  industrial  production  : 

i)  Clotiiing,  textile  and  derivative  industries.   .    .  no 

2)  Wood  and  leatherwork 155 

3)  Methanical  and  metallurgical  industries ....  1^77 

4)  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industries.   ...  56 

5)  Decorative  arts  and  ornamental  products  .    .  117 

6)  Electrical  work 82 

7)  Polygraphic  and  derivative  industries  ....  124 

8)  Works  for  objects  of  hygiene 38 

9)  Building,  ceramic  and  glassblowing  industries  .  40 

10)  Various  industries 19 

918 

VII.  Co-operative    buildins: *  704 

VIII.  Co-operative  labour : 

i)  Masons,  stonecutters,  cementers 939 

2)  Journeymen,  navvies,  quanymen 734 

3)  Drivers,  carters 201 

4)  Dockworkers,    porters 211 

5)  Mixed 90 


2,175 
IX,  Various  co-operation 348 

Total  .   .   -  8,251 
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The  geographical  distribution   of   these  co-operative   societies   is  as 
follows : 


Emilia i860  Campania 

Lombardy 1484  Marches. 

Tuscany 851  Umbria  . 

Venetia 731  Calabria. 

Piedmont 650  Abrozzi .   . 

I/atitm[i 520  Sardinia . 

Sicily 432  Basilicata 

Liguria 407  Tripoli    .   . 

Apulia 327  Erythrea 


298 


In 


79 
57 
37 


The  co-operative  societies  of  agriculture  and  oenolpgy  numbered  1242 
on  30  June  1914,  which  nmnber  had  risen,  as  has  been  seen,  to  1371  on  31 
Decembr  1915.  In  these  eighteen  months  there  was  therefore  an  increase 
of  129  societies. 


3.  THE  POSITION  OF  I^OCAI,  FEDERATIONS  OF  CATHOWC  RURAI,  FUNDS  ON  31 
DECEMBER  1915-  —  Cooperazione  Popolare,  the  organ  of  the  Catholic  rural  funds  and 
co-operative  and  mutual  societies,  Nos.  7  and  8,  Parma,  8  April  1917. 

In  our  issue  for  November  1916  (page  40)  we  announced  that  general 
statistics  of  Catholic  rural  funds  were  being  drawn  up  by  the  Italian  Fede 
ration  of  Catholic  Rural  Funds  of  Bologna.  We  borrow  from  the  data  al- 
ready collected  by  this  federation  the  following  table,  which  resumes  the 
position  of  local  feierations  of  Catholic  rural  funds  adhering  to  the  fede- 
ration on  31  December  1915  : 
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I^ocal  federations 


Members 


Reserve 
flubscriptlons 


Deposits 


Ifoans 


Axnajirice 

Arezzo 

Bari 

Benevento 

Bergamo 

Bologna 

Breada 

Cosenza 

Fano 

Faenza  

Ferrari 

Florence 

FbrU 

Isola  deUa  Scala.   . 

I/xii 

Mazzara  del  Vallo  . 

Milan 

Mondovi 

Palermo 

Parma 

Pistoia 

Reggie  di  Calabria 
Reggio  d'Emilia  .   . 

Rome 

Rovigo 

Salerno 

Turin.  .   .    ^   .   .    . 

Tortona 

Trcvxfio 


2,360 
1,440 
1,170 
78 
8,973 
7.544 
1.974 
3.500 
1.366J 
5.677 
3.841 
4,198 

3»"4 

1,580 
2.129 
2,024 
2,183 
5*246 
3.732 
4,280 

380 

2,420 

10,155 

3.794 

824 
10,771 

400 
5,925 


liras  I 

I 
56,533i5i 
i2,6o8.Ji 

31,799.59 
46,510.13 
251.376.14 
147,348.15 
106,756.66] 
100,897.21 
6,839.22 

"3,795-94 
78,689.04 
43,362.08 
49,061.63 

13,008.19' 
69,648.90 
49,049.40 
29,842.23 
226,792.35 
i86,327.8o| 

85.704.43 
7.913.40 

95,086.40 
301,834.47 
104,603.98 
217,011.80 

385.303.41 

10,121.27 

125,409.66 


Total 


101,078     2,952,334.94 


Uras 

959.348.fe8 

594.191.49 

239.154.88 

1,018,887.93 

8,548.136.44 
3,626,841.02 
2,602,878.28 
4.677.638.49 

324,562.62 
3.3^2,799.35 

993.655.50 
1,140,697.67 

888,674.39 

804,120.52 

498,97374 
1,687,650.05 

1,158,113.38 
3,256,247.45 
3,281,679.27 
1.644,153.86 
98,154.83 
2,804.015.68 
2,714,688.48 
1,676,166.70 
316,103.12 

ll.405.519.59 

298,193-96 

2,877,173.20 


liras 

806,286.52 
452,705.56 

i77.c39.94 

831,150.71 

4.970,451.28 

1,768,312.44 

1,687,841.99 
3,216,074,04 

230,575.45 
1.797.757.65 
917.516.15 
831.358.25 
762,809.17 

552,323.59 

587.442.75 

469,283.01 

912,291.17 

3,857,601.37 

2,918,127.95 

1,887.125.09 

94,620.56 

1,631,667.61 

2.31 1. 840. 1 8 

1,534.698.27 

193.300.15 

8,242,261.64 

211.868.20 

2,347,121.60 


65.458,420.77,  46,201,452.29 


To-day  there  are  about  2,000  Catholic  rural  funds  in  Italy,  as  appears 
from  the  list  which  this  federation  published  in  1916.  Out  of  this  number 
more  than  1,000  are  affiliated  to  the  provincial  federations  already 
mentioned.  The  latter  have  also  become  more  niunerous,  the  diocesan 
federations  of  Asti,  Udine,  Senigallia  etc.  having  been  constituted 
recently. 
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4.  THE  DBVEI^OPMENT  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVB  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  ABRUZZI. 

— .  La  Coop&reuione  italiana,  No.  1238,  MUan,  6  April  1917- 

We  borrow  from  a  report,  presented  to  the  last  Congress  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Labourers  of  the  Abruzzi  by  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  National 
League  of  Co-operative  Societies,  the  following  data  as  to  the  position  of 
the  co-operative  movement  in  the  Abruzzi  at  the  end  of  1916.  At  this  date 
there  were  altogether  in  this  district  113  co-operative  societies,  distributed 
as  follows  :  13  for  consumption  and  agriculture  ;  6  for  labour  ;  6  for  credit, 
including  rural  funds ;  7  co-operative  agricultural  consortia;  52  societies  for 
the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock.  They  included  18,000  members,  had  a  ca- 
pital of  735,000  liras  and  a  turnover  of  about  io,ooo>ooo  liras,  neither  of  the 
latter  figures  covering  the  societies  for  the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock.  So 
much  as  to  the  co-operative  movement  in  general.  As  regards  agricultural 
co-operation  in  pafticular  it  is  represented  by  agricultural  co-operative 
societies,  co-operative  credit  societies  and  rural  funds,  agricultural  con- 
sortia, and  mutual  live  stock  insurance  societies. 

The  agricultural  co-operative  societies  consist  of  agriculturists  and  small 
landowners  and  aim  principally  at  bu3ring  articles  useful  to  agriculture  and 
selling  them  to  their  members. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  and  rural  funds  have  a  similar 
membership  and  supply  their  members  with  the  sums  needed  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  lands.  Some  of  them  also  practise  the  collective  bu3ring 
of  implements,  seeds,  manures,  fertilizers,  and  distribute  them  among  thar 
members  at  cost  price. 

The  co-operative  agricultural  consortia  are  open  to  all  persons  who  are 
at  the  head  of  a  farm  and  buy  or  sell  articles  useful  to  agriculture. 

The  societies  for  the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock  propose  to  indemnity 
their  members  for  losses  resultant  on  injuries  suffered  by  their  insured  ani- 
mals. 

All  these  societies  tend  moreover  to  improve  the  agricultural  industry 
and  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  their  members. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  and  the  rural  fimds  have  had  the  lar- 
gest development,. having  10,300  members,  35,000  liras  in  capital  shares  and 
a  turnover  of  about  9,500,000  liras.  Next  to  them  come  lie  co-operative 
agricultural  consortia  which  have  2,200  members,  82,000  liras  in  capital 
shares  and  a  turnover  of  230,000  liras ;  while  the  cooperative  agricultural 
societies  have  1,500  members,  20,000  liras  of  capital  and  a  turnover  of 
125,000  liras ;  and  the  mutual  live  stock   societies  about  2,000  members. 

* 

5.  THB  "FEDERAZIONE  ITAI^IANA  DEI  CONSORZI  AGRARI"  IN  1916.  — L'/te/sa 

Rurale,  organ  of  this  federation ,  25th  year,  No.  355i  Piacenza,  10  March  1917. 

The  report  of  the  administrative  council  of  this  Italian  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Consortia  of  Piacenza  shows  that  in  1916  sales  brought  iv 
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27,156,957.37  liras  as  against  19,240,443.16  liras  in  the  preceding  year.  We 
should  notice  that  89,000  quintals  (i)  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  about  20,000 
quintals  of  Caffaro  paste  were  provided.  Equally  important  were  the  im- 
portation, for  the  provisioning  of  the  co-operative  factories  of  superphos- 
phates in  Piacenza,  Cremona,  Novara,  Secugnago  (lyodi),  Bagnolo  Mella 
(Brescia)  and  Cerea  (Verona),  of  43,295  tons  of  phosforites  and  200,000 
quintals  of  British  coal,  and  the  importations  for  the  threshing  of  grain, 
the  compression  of  forage  and  ploughing.  Agricultural  machinery  accounts 
for  2,913,725  liras  of  the  sum  arising  from  sales,  that  is  for  100,000  liras  more 
than  in  1915. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  much  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  federation 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  country ;  but  note  that  on  31 
December  1916  the  federation's  capital  was  198,075  liras  —  made  up  of 
7,923  shares  of  25  liras  each,  subscribed  by  1,336  members,  and  of  a  reserve 
of  187,990  liras. 

6.  AN  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTION  AND  AID  FOR  THE  AGRICUI^TURAI,  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  AT  BOI^OGNA.  —  La  Coaperaiione  Italiana,  No.  1247,  Milan,  8  June  1917. 

In  response  to  the  votes  of  the  Congess  of  Italian  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties on  17-18  December  1916  the  IstUuio  Nazionale  di  Credito  per  la  Coopera- 
zione  at  Rome  founded  and  inaugurated  at  Bologna,  on  the  3rd  of  last  June, 
an  office  for  the  inspection  and  aid  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies. 
This  office  proposes  to  support  all  forms  of  agricultural  co-operation  and 
in  particular  collective  farms,  "  Assistance  will  take  the  form  of  visits  to  the 
farms  and  businesses  and  advice  as  to  technical  management  and  the  most 
advantageous  reforms.  A  study  of  the  common  action  and  initiative  proper 
to  the  various  co-operative  societies  will  also  be  made,  a  system  of  exchang- 
ing visits  being  elaborated ;  reciprocal  knowledge  will  be  enoouraged  ; 
the  influence  of  the  best  examples  disseminated ;  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  agricultural  co-operation  of  the  smallest  farmers  will  be  ctu- 
tivated  ;  by-laws,  rules,  monographs,  etc.,  will  be  collected  and  distributed  ; 
and  a  periodical  will  be  founded  in  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  societies 
to  convey  to  the  right  quarter  the  resolutions  and  desires  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  national  agricultural  co-operative  movement ". 

7.  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  "FEDERAZIONENAZIONAIyEDEU^E  UNIONI  AGRI 

COI^E  **.  —  Atione  Sociale,  No.  9,  Faenza,  i  to  15  May,  1917. 

On  the  25th  of  last  April  ttere  was  formed  at  Milan  this  National  Fe- 
deration of  Agricultural  Unions,  otherwise  of  the  Catholic  organizations  for 
the  purchase  oi  articles  useful  to  agriculture.  It  has  the  form  of  a  limited  lia- 
bility stock  company  and  a  capitai  of  500,000  iiras,  and  aims  at  promoting 
and  protecting  the  economic  and  moral  interests  of  institutions  existing 

(i)  I  quintal  ==220  lbs. 
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principally  for  the  practice  of  agriculture.  To  reach  this  aim  the  new  fe- 
deration proposes  :  a)  to  assist  and  represent  agricultural  federations,  rural 
unions  and  their  adherent  agricultural  associations,  protecting  their  gene- 
ral interests  and  promoting  their  greatest  possible  progress  by  demanding 
such  measures  of  a  public  order  as  are  most  accordant  with  the  importance  of 
their  function  and  the  utility  of  their  development ;  b)  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  new  agricultural  unions,  federations  and  associations ;  c)  to  contribute 
to  increasing  as  much  as  possible  the  co-operative  purchase  of  primary 
materials,  co-operative  cultivation,  and  co-operative  marketing,  abroad 
and  at  home,  of  products  of  the  soil ;  d)  to  buy  and  sell  and,  if  required,  to 
produce,  in  the  interests  of  adherent  associations,  manures,  seeds,  ma- 
chinery and  all  that  can  be  useful  to  agriculture  ;  e)  to  contribute  to  procur- 
ing funds  for  adherent  institutions  ;  /)  to  act,  in  general,  towards  the  agri- 
cultural associations  as  a  centre  for  information,  technical  and  legal  ad- 
vice and  commercial  and  financial  assistance,  in  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
agriculturists  and  the  country. 

*** 

8.  A  MEETING  OF  AGRICUI^TURAI,  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  AT  BOI^OGNA.  - 

Bolletiino  deWUffudo  del  Lavoro^  No.  13,  Rome,  i  July  1917- 

A  meeting  of  agricultural  co-operative  associations  at  Bologna  on  the 
3rd  of  last  June  passed  two  noteworthy  orders  of  the  day  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agricultural  labour,  and  of  agri- 
cultural co-operation  and  modem  social  legislation.  The  latter  ran  as 
follows:  "The  agricultural  co-operators,  met  together  at  Bologna,  ask: 
1st  that  the  consortia  of  co-operative  labour  societies,  formed  imder  the  law 
of  1909,  be  allowed  to  have  ceded  to  them  lands  which  they  will  either  cede 
in  their  turn  to  their  members  or  themselves  farm ;  2nd  that  farmers  or  their 
associations  be  preferred  as  lessees,  on  long  leases  or  otherwise,  of  lands  be- 
longing fb  public  institutions,  religious  or  other ;  3rd  that  the  programme  laid 
down  by  the  Minister  Raineri  in  his  speech  at  Treviso,  as  to  improvements, 
the  commission  for  equitable  letting  contracts,  accidents  affecting  harvests 
and  defective  harvests,  become  law  as  soon  as  possible ;  4th  that  credit 
be  provided  for  improvements,  as  well  as  the  credit  necessary  for  the  e\'en- 
tual  purchase  of  lands  which  have  been  improved  or  have  in  some  way  been 
reserved  for  their  farmers,  the  acquisition  of  land  by  landless  agriculturists 
being  thus  facilitated  ;  and  5th  that  all  public  works,  and  reforms  and  other 
measures  extending  the  cultivated  area,  intensifying  agriculture  and  increas- 
ing production,  be  realized  as  soon  as  possible,  the  masses  of  the  labouring 
population  being  thus  profitably  attached  to  the  soil ". 

9.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  PROVINCIAI,  FEDERATIONS  OF  THE  CATHOI^IC  RUR-^ 

FUNDS  OF  BOI^OGNA,  FI^ORENCE  AND  PISTOIA.  —  Cooperasione  popotsre,  K* 
12,  13,  14.  Panua,  June  and  July  1917. 

The  position  of  the  Federazione  deUe  Casse  Rurali  e  Popolari  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bologna,  one  of  the  most  important  Catholic  federations  in  Italy. 
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on  31  December  1916,  is  resumed  by  the  following  figures :  Number  of 
federated  funds  89 ;  ntunber  of  members  7,628 ;  capital  in  shares  116,421 
liras ;  deposits  4,927,340  liras ;  interest  paid,  interest  not  due  and  various 
liabilities  33,333  liras  ;  loans  1,531,602  liras  ;  deposits  in  institutions  of  cre- 
dit 2,239,433  liras ;  State  and  various  securities  1,112,371  liras  ;  cash  119,906 
liras  ;  merchandise  and  various  assets  141,449  liras  ;  year's  income  in  1916 
195,511  liras  ;  expenditure  in  that  year  117,622  liras. 

The  position  of  the  federation  of  Florence  in  1916  was  as  follows: 
ntunber  of  federated  rural  funds  29,  number  of  members  4181,  bills  in  hand 
798,716  liras,  loans  (i  fund)  2,350  liras  ;  deposits  in  specie  in  various  insti- 
tutions 568,470  liras ;  real  estate  (4  funds)  32,042  liras ;  securities  85,527 
liras  ;  furniture  and  costs  of  establishment  5,796  liras  ;  bills  and  credit  pend- 
ing (2  funds)  4,775  liras  ;  other  assets  (6  funds)  2,074  liras  ;  capital  —  mem- 
bers' shares  6,399  liras,  reserve  fund  35,438  liras  ;  liability  deposits  1,527,216 
liras ;  current  liability  accounts  in  various  establishments  (6  funds)  31,275 
liras ;  bills  (liability  —  3  funds)  8,500  liras ;  other  liabilities  5,752  liras ; 
net  profits  (24  funds)  6,913  liras  ;  deficit  (5  funds)  594  liras. 

Finally  the  position  of  the  federation  of  Pistoia  at  the  end  of  1916  gives 
the  following  figures  :  number  of  federated  funds  40  ;  number  of  members 
4,407  ;  turnover  16,092,860  liras ;  total  loans  to  members  5,614,595  liras ; 
deposits  on  31  December  1915  —  1,644,153  liras ;  on  30  April  1916  — 
1,899,185  liras ;  on  31  December  1916  —  2,407,101  liras ;  and  on  30  April 
1917  —  2,751,652  liras  (i). 

This  federation  also  represents  and  administers  the  federation  of  the 
mutual  societies  for  insuring  live  stock  of  Pistoia,  which  includes  25  mutual 
societies  and  had  in  1916  an  average  insured  capital  of  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million  liras. 

* 

10.  FORMATION   OF   NEW   SOCIETIES.   —   GiomaU  di   AgricoUura  della  Domenica, 
No.  14  Piacenza,  8  April  1917.  L' AgricoUura  toscana^  No.  10,  Florence,  31  May  19x7. 

Recently  there  was  formed  at  Florence  the  A  ssociazione  cooper aliva  fra 
i  proprietari  e  utenti  di  hoschi  (Co-operative  Association  among  Owners  and 
Usuf ructories  of  Woods) .  It  consists  of  owners  of  woods  and  those  enjoying 
rights  of  common  in  them  and  aims  at  the  sale  in  commpn  of  the  products  of 
forestry.  It  proposes  to  dpen  stores  where  these  products  may  be  marketed, 
to  make  to  members  or  procture  for  them  advances  on  the  products  offered 
for  sale,  to  instal  nurseries  for  building  up  woods  anew,  and  to  found  an  office 

(i)  On  the  27th  of  last  June  there  was  legally  constituted  at  Rome  the  Federations  UffUiah 
delle  Casse  rurali  ed  operaie  (Official  Federation  of  Rural  and  Workmen's  Funds),  a  limited  lia- 
bility co-operative  society  with  unlimited  capital.  It  proposes  to  act  as  a  central  society  which 
will  watch  over,  protect  and  help,  financially  and  otherwise,  its  shareholder  societies ;  and  also 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  new  popular  societies  for  credit  and  co-operation,  and  to  develop, 
by  means  of  its  shareholder  societies,  the  exercise  of  agricultural  credit. 
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which  will  give  technical  advice  as  to  plantations  and  value  the  products, 
and  also  an  office  which  will  give  legal  advice  as  to  the  application  of  forest 
laws  and  rules. 

Further  the  propaganda  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  Casalmaggiore 
has  led  to  the  foundation  in  the  low  district  of  Cremona  of  some  consortia 
of  agriculturists  which  will  conduct  in  common,  by  exclusively  mechanical 
methods,  com  harvesting  and  ploughing.  Six  consortia  have  been  l^ally 
constituted.  Their  sphere  of  action  comprises  altogether  a  cultivated  area  <rf 
more  than  15,000  Cremonese  perches  (i). 

These  associations  proceded  to  buy  various  petrol  engines,  and  the  agri- 
cultural committee  voted  a  notable  financial  contribution  to  the  consortia, 
and  has  already  done  what  is  necessary  to  unite  them  for  purposes  of  thresh- 
ing, in  order  to  obtain  the  government  aid  fixed  by  a  recent  decree. 

Finally  a  new  co-operative  dairy  has  been  installed  at  Casalbuttano 
in  the  province  of  Cremona.  It  owes  its  formation  to  the  Federazione  ddle 
laUerie  cooperative  (Federation  of  Co-operative  Dairies)  of  this  province, 
acting  in  agreement  with  the  Unione  nazionale  delle  laUerie  sociali  (Nation- 
al Union  of  Social  Dairies). 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CORNMIIJ,  AT  I^EMAN.  -  Jntemational  Co-operative  BuUelin, 
official  organ  of  the  International  Co-opcraUve  Alliance,  loth  year,  No.  6,  I^ondon,  June 
1917. 

The  co-operative  societies  in  Western  Switzerland  have  recently  acquir- 
ed possession  of  a  commill  at  lyeman,  this  being  the  second  such  enterprise 
to  be  controlled  by  co-operators. 

The  initiative  in  regaid  to  'the  purchase  of  the  mill  was  taken  by  the 
co-operative  societiei  at  Vevey  and  Lausanne.  The  mill  was  put  up  for 
sale  at  a  public  auction  and  purchased  by  the  societies  for  a  sum  of  73,050 
francs,  this  bid  exceeding  that  of  a  private  mill-owner  by  50  francs.  In 
comparison  with  the  real  value  of  the  mill  the  price  paid  must  be  considered 
to  be  very  small.  The  premises  are  of  much  more  modest  dimensions  than 
those  of  the  commill  at  Zurich  but  are  fitted  with  modem  equipment.  Only 
a  year  ago  the  mill  was  ofiered  for  sale  at  170,000  francs.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Geneva,  at  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  village  of  Ri- 
vaz.  It  has  its  own  quay,  to  which  in  normal  times  all  its  com  supplies 
can  be  sent  directly,  by  water  from  Geneva. 

The  weekly  production  of  the  mill  is  at  present  from  500  to  600  sacks 
of  flour,  but  in  normal  times  when  a  few  new  machines  have  been  added,  it 
can  be  brought  up  to  about  900  sacks  a  week.  This  would  enable  the  mill 
to  supply  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of  societies  in  the  west  of  Switzer- 
land.All  necessary  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  allow  the  mill  to 
begin  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

(i)  I  Cremonese  perch  «=  966.451  sq.  yds. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  CAI4FORNIA  PEACH  GROWERS*  ASSOCIATION  IN  1916-1917.  —  From  California 
Fruit  News,  Vol.  55,  No.  151 1,  San  Prandsco,  33  June  1917. 

The  business  of  this  important  organization  brought  excellent  results 
in  the  year  which  ended  on  31  May  1917.  The  association  was  able  to  pay 
to  peach'  growers  an  average  price  of  about  6  cents  a  pound  for  the  fruit  they 
delivered,  individual  prices  varjdng  with  size  and  quality.  In  addition  a 
dividend  of  7  per  cent,  was  paid  to  shareholders. 

The  association's  balance-sheet  shows  that  on  31  May  1917  assets 
amounted  to  $1,381,676.74.  They  included  fixed  assets  representing 
1 149,533.66  (land,  buildings,  plant  and  office  equipment),  balances  in  banks 
amounting  to  $  299,405.44,  peaches  in  stock  representing  I  231,793,23, 
and  packing  material  representing  $  25,093.92.  Total  current  liabilities 
amounted  to  $421,992.94;  and  comprised  $334,612.77  due  to  growers  in 
final  settlement,  $  112,518.80  being  the  balance  of  •/■  ^^^  P^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
peach  delivered,  and  total  issued  stock  ^amounting  to  $  847,165.  The 
authorized  [stock  amounts  to  $  1,000,000. 
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Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


ITALY. 


THE  TUSCAN  FEDERATION  FOR  THE  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  ITS  FIRST  RESULTS. 

SOURCB : 

Paci  (C.) :  I^  Felerazione  Toscana  delle Mutue  Bestiame  {The  Tuscan  Fedtration  of  Mutual 
Live  Stock  Soci^ies).  Report  of  ist  year  of  business  (i  July  191 6  to  30  June  1017) 
Ufficio  Toscano  della  Mutuality  Agraria.  Florence,  1917. 


§  I.  Aims  and  regulation  of  the  federation. 

On  16  June  1916  this  federation,  the  Federazione  Toscana  delle  Mutue 
Bestiame,  was  constituted  on  the  initiative  of  the  Uificio  Toscano  della  Mu- 
ttMlUd  Agraria,  or  Tuscan  Office  of  Agricultural  Mutuality,  with  a  reinsured 
capital  of  658,063  liras. 

'  The  aims  of  this  new  institution,  which  has  happily  survived  its  first 
year  of  business,  are  :  i)  the  union  in  a  single  body  of  local  mutual  live  stock 
societies,  without  distinction  of  faith  or  politics  ;  2)  the  promotion,  by  ad- 
vice and  help,  of  the  constitution  of  new  societies  for  the  mutual  insurance  of 
live  stock  and  the  perfection  of  their  technique  and  administration ;  3) 
the  stimulation,  standardization  and  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  local  ma- 
tual  societies  in  improving  zootechuical  production  and  providing  prophy- 
lactics ;  4)  the  defence  of  the  mutual  federated  societies  against  unjust 
fiscal  taxation  ;  5)  their  partial  indemnification  for  losses  due  to  mortaJity 
among  live  stock. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Italy  the  federative  movement  in  the 
field  of  the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock  is  still  in  its  initial  stage;  and 
exemplified  only  in  the  Federazione  Provinciale  delle  Mutue  Bestiame  di  Mi- 
lano  (Provincial  Federation  of  Mutual  Live  Stock  Societies  of  Milan)  which 
arose  in  1906  owing  to  the  initiative  of  the  Ufficio  Agrario  della  Socieid 
llmanitaria  (Agricultural  Office  of  the  Humanitarian  Society),  and  which  in 
T912  included  sixteen  federated  mutual  societes  and  had  a  reinsured  capital 
of  170,400  liras. 

To  the  Provincial  Federation  of  Milan,  which  was  dissolved  in  1914  i^^ 
reasons  independent  of  its  perfect  organization,  belongs  the  credit  ol 
ha^ng  first  in  Italy  faced  and  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  the  reinsur- 
ance of  live  stock,  and  of  having  left  a  large  heritage  of  data  and  expe- 
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rience  which  are  of  the  highest  value  to  students  of  this  important  branch 
of  agricultural  mutuality. 

An  example  of  simple  federative  grouping  which  has  no  provision  for 
reinsurance  or  for  compensation  for  risks,  is  afforded  by  the  Federazione 
Provinciale  ddle  Mutue  Bestiame  of  Aquila,  founded  a  few  years  ago. 

Subsequently  at  the  b^inning  of  the  war  there  were  constituted  at 
Genoa,  by  the  efforts  of  the  office  of  Agricultural  Mutuality,  the  Federazione 
Regionale  Ligurc  (Regional  Federation  of  Liguria),  and  at  Alexandria, 
on  the  kindly  initiative  of  the  provincial  administration,  the  Istituto  Pro- 
vinciale AuUmomo  di  Riassicurazifme  del  Bestiame  (Autonomous  Provincial 
Institute  for  the  Reinsurance  of  Live  Stock). 

The  Tuscan  Federation,  already  mentioned,  is  thus  the  sole  institution 
of  its  kind  in  Italy,  and,  as  has  been  said,  it  ha.  recently  completed  its  first 
year  of  business. 

In  this  district  there  are  forty-three  mutual  live  stock  societies,  of 
which  nineteen  charge  fLjced  annual  premiums  and  have  regular  admi- 
nistrations. The  others  work  on  the  principle  of  share-quotas  and  have 
more  or  lesS'rudimentary  administratiofis. 

The  technical  and  administrative  organization  of  the  federation  with 
which  we  are  concerned  is  based  on  the  reinsurance  of  a  portion  of  the  risks 
of  single  mutual  societies,  they  being  enabled  to  reinsure  a  quarter  or  a 
half  of  their  total  risks.  In  the  former  case  a  society  pays  to  the  federal 
fund  25  per  cent,  of  its  annual  premiums  and  the  federation  intervenes  when 
each  casualty  occurs,  paying  an  indemnification  quota  equal  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  loss  for  which  the  mutual  society  becomes  liable ;  in  the  second  case 
a  society  pays  to  the  federal  fund  45  per  cent  of  its  annual  premiums  and 
the  federation  intervenes  to  pay  50  per  cent,  of  each  loss  incurred. 

However  the  various  societies,  even  if  they  are  severally  active  in  al- 
most identical  surrounding  conditions,  are  subject  to  different  risks  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  attention  which  is  paid  to  hygiene,  the  prevalence 
or  otherwise  of  milch-cows  among  insured  animals,  the  greater  or  less 
watchfulness  of  administrators,  etc.;  and  therefore  some  are  a  greater 
source  of  expense  to  the  federal  fund  than  others. 

At  present,  in  order  at  least  partly  to  eliminate  this  unequality  which 
might  be  an  eventual  source  of  discontent  among  the  best  organized  so- 
cieties and  those  which  worked  most  regularly,  there  is  an  annual  distribu- 
tion of  profits  which  have  eventuated  among  those  societies  which  are  out 
of  pocket  through  their  dealings  with  the  federation.  Thus  while  at  the 
end  of  every  financial  year  half  the  profits  go  to  the  reserve  fund,  the  other 
half  are  restored,  according  to  a  determined  scale,  to  the  societies  which  have 
paid  more  than  they  have  received. 

The  amount  of  the  profitr  accruing  to  each  society  is  deducted  from  the 
premiums  due  in  the  next  year,  so  that  the  federated  society  pays  for  rein-, 
surance  in  that  year  only  the  difference  between  such  amount  and  the  nor- 
mal reinsurance  premium. 

The  federated  societies  preserve  their  autonomy,  being  merely  obliged 
to  allow  the  inspection  of  their  technique  and  administration. 
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§  2.  The  results  of  the  first  year. 

The  federation  became  active  on  i  July  1916  when  it  included  seven 
of  the  ten  mutual  societies  now  federated.  The  following  table  shows  its 
relations  with  each  of  its  federated  mutual  societies  on  30  June  1917  : 


Headquarters 
of  the  Mutual  Society 


NUBibcr 
of 


of  stock 
insured 


Alta  Staggia  .    .   . 

Ambia 

Canonica  Cerreto  ■ 
Modigliana  .... 
Poggibonsi  .... 

Porcori 

Plato 

St.  Qttirlco  d^Oicla 

Tizzaoa 

Valtriano 

Total 


422 
280 

327 
124 
223 
112 
400 
570 
194 
98 


2.850 


Capital 
insured 


286,000 

224,475 
286,000 
108,000 

237*300 

76,000 

260,000 

343.000 

77,000 

80,740 


1.928,515 


Peroen- 
tage 
re- 
insured 


50% 
25% 
25% 
25% 
25% 
25% 
50% 
25% 
50% 
50% 


Capital 
reinsured 


143.000 
56,118 
59.000 
27,000 

59,323 
19,000 
130,000 
85,750 
38,500 
40,370 


658,063 


Federal 
quota 


723.27 
79442 

156.68 
180.50 

424-93 
1,203.61 

384.58 
441.63 
225.00 


4,584.62 


of 

jSanal' 

tics 


paid 


I 
10 

5 

X 

6 

4 


38 


591.90 
382.a8 


64.12 

412.3S 
838.00 
65.00 
441.09 
355.88 


3.150.65 


From  these  data  it  appears  that  from  i  July  1916  to  30  June  1917  indem- 
nities were  paid  in  all  for  38  casualties  and  amounted  to  3,150.65  liras. 
The  difference  between  the  reinsurance  premiums  paid  by  single  societies 
and  the  indenmities  paid  to  them  was  1383.97  liras. 

As  regards  its  finances  the  federation  could  not  have  attained  to  better 
results  in  its  first  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  loss 
incurred  on  every  100  liras  of  insured  value  by  each  federated  mutual  society. 


Name  of  Mutual  Society 


Alta  Staggla.  .    . 

Ambra 

Modigliana .... 
Poggibonsi.  .   .   . 

Porcari 

Prato 

St.  Quirico  d'Orda 

Tiszana 

Valtriano   .    .   .   .    , 


Insured 
Capital 


286.000 

224,475 

286,000 

287,300 

76,000 

260,000 

643,000 

77,000 

80,740 


Nnnibcr 

of 
Casualties 


Total 

insured 


Percental 

of 
mortali^' 


3 
8 

I 
10 

5 

I 
6 

4 


1,182.80 
1,529.12 

256.48 
1.649.52 
1,676.00 
220.00 
882.18 
711.76 


0.41% 
0,46% 

0.20% 

2.17% 
0.72% 
0.06% 
1.14% 
0.86% 
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This  table  shows  that  the  mutual  society  of  Modigliana,  the  reinsurance 
of  which  was  effected  only  on  i  May  1917,  has  not  yet  suffered  any  loss ; 
the  societies  of  St.  Quirico  d'Orcia  and  Poggibonsi  have  suffered  a  minimum 
loss  ;  those  of  Ambra,  Alta  Staggia  and  Prate  one  which  is  below  the  aver- 
age ;  those  of  Tizzana  and  Porcara  have  kept  almost  entirely  within  the  an- 
ticipated limits  of  mortality;  and  that  of  Valtriano,  while  losing  only 
0.86  per  cent.,  has  received  130.88  liras  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  its 
premium. 

The  profits  attained  by  the  federation  therefore  depended  on  the  excep- 
tionally favourable  conditions  of  the  year,  owing  to  which  one  of  the  federated 
societies  (Modigliano)  suffered,  as  has  been  seen,  no  casualty  in  two  months ; 
seven  kept  more  or  less  below  the  anticipated  level  of  mortality ;  while 
one  (Valtriano),  although  it  did  not  reach  the  rate  of  mortality  estimated  for 
it,  namely  i  per  cent.,  received  an  indemnity  greater  than  its  reinsurance  pre- 
mium. The  reason  for  these  facts  should  be  sought  in  the  excessively  low 
estimate  of  the  insured  capital,  single  animals  having  been  valued,  when  in- 
sured, at  much  less  than  their  actual  value,  so  that  when  the  losses  which 
occurred  were  estimated  each  animal  was  found  to  have  a  far  higher  value. 

As  regards  the  more  or  less  suitability  of  the  reinsurance  to  the  needs  it 
is  intended  to  supply,  this  —  as  the  director  of  the  federation  in  question  ob- 
serves in  his  report  —  cannot  be  gauged  by  the  results  of  only  one  or  two  years, 
for  there  is  no  equal  and  constant  average  mortality  for  the  live  stock  in  one 
place  :  in  a  given  year  mortality  may  reach  incredible  proportions,  such  as 
would  compromise  the  ver>  existence  of  small  mutual  societies.  From  sta- 
tistics of  the  mutual  societies  at  work  in  Tuscany  the  following  data  are 
taken  :  the  society  of  Prato  in  its  first  year  of  activity  had  a  mortality  of 
2.42  per  cent.,  in  its  second  year  3.20  per  cent.,  in  its  third  0.72  per  cent. ; 
the  society  of  Tizzana  in  its  first  year  had  a  mortality  of  about  2  per  cent., 
in  its  second  T.60  per  cent,  in  its  third  1.14  per  cent.  ;  the  society  of  Porcari 
one  of  4.80  per  cent  in  the  first  and  2.17  per  cent,  in  the  second  year ;  that  of 
Ambra  sn  average  of  0.90  per  cent,  in  its  first  five  years,  1.20  per  cent, 
in  its  sixth,  0.46  per  cent,  in  its  seventh  year,  etc. 

The  federation  with  which  we  are  concerned  wished  as  far  as  possible 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium  among  the  burdens  of  various  societies,  and  par- 
tially to  compensate  those  which,  owing  to  their  excellent  organization  or 
low  mortality,  could  contribute  most  largely  to  the  formation  of  a  federal 
reserve.  Therefore  article  25  provides  that  that  half  of  the  profits,  which  at 
the  end  of  every  year  is  not  destined  for  the  reserve  fund,  must  go  to  dimi- 
nish the  contributions  of  the  mutual  federated  societies  in  the  next  year, 
in  the  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  premiums  paid  and  the  indemni- 
ties received  by  each  mutual  .society.  On  the  basis  of  this  article,  which 
tends  to  render  reinsurance  less  burdensome,  the  entire  net  profits,  which  in 
this  first  year  amounted  to  1141.49  liras  were  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
which  the  one  —  namely  570.75  liras  — •  was  appropriated  to  the  reserve, 
while  the  other  —  570.75  liras  —  was  distributed,  in  the  form  of  deductions 
from  the  reinsurance  premiums  due  in  the  second  year,  among  societies  which 
on  30  June  had  paid  the  federation  more  than  they  had  received  from  it. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  the  case  of  each  mutual 
society  between  the  reinsur?nce  premium  and  the  indemnities  received, 
the  reimbursement  quota  being  calculated  as  60  per  cent,  of  this  difierence  : 


Name  of  Mutual  Society 


Alta  Staggia  .    .    . 

Ambra 

Modigliana  .... 
Poggibor.si  .... 

Porcari 

Prato  • 

Tizzana 

Valtriano 

St    Quirico  d'Orda 


Prczmtmis 
paid 

lademnitiea 
received 

I>iifere]ice 

paid 

723.27 

591,90 

„^ 

131.77 

794.42 

282,28 

— 

118.84 

156.68 

— 

— 

— 

180.50 

64,12 

— 

116.38- 

424.93 

412,38 

— 

12.55 

1,203.61 

838,00 

— 

365.38 

441.63 

441,09 

— 

0.54 

225.00 

355,88 

130.88 

— 

384.58 

65,00 

— 

264,78 

4,534.62 

3,150.75 

— 

— 

Quota 
rcn&bVTBcd 

78.8* 
7^.30 

34-90 

7.52 


iS^.Ho 


—  —  570.75 


In  the  cases  of  the  mutual  societies  of  Ambra  and  St.  Quirico  d'Orda, 
it  should  be  noted  further  that  the  difference  as  calculated  in  the  third  column 
is  not  the  arithmentical  difference  between  premiums  paid  and  indemnities 
received,  since  these  two  societies  paid  the  reinsurance  premium  the  one  to 
cover  the  period  up  to  28  February  1918,  the  other  to  cover  that  up  to  30  Sep- 
tember 1917 ;  and  naturally  in  distirbuting  premiums  only  the  premiums 
due  up  to  30  June  1917  were  taken  into  account. 

Finally  the  federation  devoted  much  of  its  activity  to  helping,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  book-keeping,  the  adherent  mutual  societies ;  and  to  propa- 
ganda in  favour  of  the  economical  feeding  of  live  stock,  the  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  forage  crops,  and  more  intensive  .«Jtock  farming.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  federation's  beneficent  work  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  granted 
it  a  subsidy  of  1500  lira^,  and  this  with  half  the  year's  profits  —  570.75 
liras  —  amounted  to  2,070.75  liras,  which  sum  constituted  the  federal  reserve 
on  30  June  1917. 
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ITALY. 


I.  THE  DEVEI^OPMENT  OF  THE  "  MUTUA  AGRARIA  GRANDINE  "  (i)  OF  BOI^OGNA. 
BoUeUino  delVAssodazione  Agraria  Parmenset  No.  17,  Parma,  28  April  1917. 

We  have  already  stated,  in  speaking  of  the  agrictdtural  employers*  so- 
cieties in  Italy  (2),  that  their  task  is  not  confined  to  opposing  resistance  in 
various  forms  to  the  associations  of  labourers  on  the  land,  but  that  they  also 
occupy  themselves  with  organizing  within  themselves,  in  the  interests  of 
their  members,  various  autonomous  departments  having  economic  and 
technical  objects.  One  of  these  is  the  Mutua  Agraria  Grandine  which  has  its 
ofl&ces  at  Bologna  and  was  formed  in  191 1  by  the  Federazione  Interprovin-- 
dale  A  graria.  This  mutual  society  has  adopted  an  in^rance  premium  com- 
posed of  two  quotas,  the  one  fixed,  and  the  other  variable  but  limited  and 
levied  only  when  the  fixed  premium  is  insufiicient.  The  society's  develop- 
ment appears  in  the  following  table. 

Devdafyment  of  the  Mtdua  Agraria  Grandine  of  Bologna, 


Year 


191 1  , 

1912  , 

I9I3 
T9I4. 

I9I5 
1916* 


I 


ared  Cs^ital 

Premiums 

Indemnities 
paid 

liras 

liras 

liras 

717,120 

33,554.90 

18,475.25 

2,928,710 

133,111.09 

136,056.94 

6,575,780 

298,838.06 

368,594.62 

9,734,150 

571,841.23 

601,880.  ZO 

12,364,630 

618,300.73 

452,001,07 

14,405,390 

776,676.05 

569,586.12 

Thus  in  six  years  the  society  has  paid  indemnities  amounting  to 
2,146,594.10  liras.     It  reinsures  the  greater  part  of  its  risks  with  the  Excess 

Insurance  Company  of  London. 

* 

2.  THE"  SOCmxA  ITALIANA  DI  MUTUO  SOCCORSO  CONTRO  I  DANNI  DEI,I,A 
GRANDINE"  {3)  IN  1916.  —  Balance  sheet  for  1916.  Milan.  The  society's  printing- 
press,  1917. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  societies  in  Italy  insuring  against  losses  occa- 
sioned by  hail,  for  it  was  founded  at  Milan  in  1857.     We  take  the  follow- 

(1)  Mutual  Agricultural  Hail  Society. 

(2)  See  our  issue  for  April  191 4,  page  28. 

(3)  Italian  Sodety  for  Mutual  Help  against  I/>sses  by  Hail. 
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ing  facts  as  to  its  last  year  of  businecs  from  the  report  of  its  council  of 
administration. 

1916  gave  the  maximum  figure  for  risks  insured  by  the  society:  in  round 
figures  100,800,000  liras  with  a  membership  of  17,731 .  The  membership  had 
increased  by  1071  since  the  preceding  year  and  the  risks  by  about  three  and 
a  half  million  liras.  It  was  a  year  of  violent  hail.  Out  of  22i.da>s  of  risk 
there  were  99  on  which  the  harvests  of  members  were  attacked  (there  were 
quite  75  days  of  hail  in  the  smnmer),  so  that  on  31  July  actual  losses  of  two 
and  half  million  had  already  been  recorded.  The  autumn  was  more  propi- 
tious, bringing  only  24  days  of  hail.  Thus  the  summer  which  represents  three 
quarters  of  the  rirfra,  represents  a  loss ;  but  the  autumn  a  gain.  The  year's 
balance-sheet  shows  a  loss  of  127,529.86  liras  and  an  actual  deficit,  including 
premiums,  indemnities  and  costs,  of  268,292.68  liras  ;  so  that  when  losses 
had  been  paid,  amounting  to  3,786,973.08  liras,  these  together  withcostsof 
administration  absorbed  in  addition  to  the  recovered  premiums  income  on 
capital  to  the  extent  140,762.82  liras,  and  127,529.86  liras  which  the  council 
of  administration  took  from  the  reserve  fund.  The  deficit  of  127,529.86 
liras  represents  the  difference  between  the  tariflf  of  4.67  per  cent,  which  would 
have  been  necessary  to  balance  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  the  t  of  4.54  per 
cent,  which  members  actually  paid. 

3.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  "TERRA  ITAI^ICA",  A  MUTUAI,  SOCIETY  FOR 
INSURING  AGAINST  THH  ACCIDENTS  OF  AGRICUI^TURAI,  I^ABOUR.  —  Tte 
society's  by-laws ,  Rome  ,1917. 

In  our  issue  for  last  March  we  announced  the  recent  formation  of  a  new 
mutual  society  for  insuring  against  the  accidents  of  agricultural  labour  (i) 
calling  itself  Terra  Italica  and  being  an  outcome  of  the  initiative  of  the  wood- 
cutters' syndicate.  The  new  society  has  secured  the  adhesion  of  most  of 
the  member:  of  this  syndicate  and  of  many  farms  in  the  various  districts  of 
Italy.  As  appears  ffom  its  by-laws  its  headquarters  are  at  Rome  and  its 
action  extends  over  all  the  agricultural  industries  which  its  members  prac- 
tise in  the  kingdom.  It  proposes  to  pay  to  labourers  employed  on  its  mem- 
bers' farms,  in  case  of  the  accidents  contemplated  by  the  law  of  31  January 
1904,  No.  51,  the  indemnities  fixed  by  a  regulation  made  ad  hoc,  A  state- 
ment must  be  made  in  the  case  of  every  farm  to  be  insured  :  i)  as  to  the 
extent  of  land  to  be  sown,  planted  with  vines  and  planted  with  olive  trees, 
that  of  the  arable  land  lying  bare,  that  of  vineyards  and  special  crops,  that 
of  underwood,  and  of  woods  of  foiest  trees,  edible  chestnuts  and  pines,  and 
that  of  uncultivated  land  and  pastureland  ;  2)  as  to  the  families  of  labomcrs 
dependent  on  the  farm  with  detailed  lists  of  their  members  ;  3)  as  to  the 
numbers  of  labourers  normally  employed  during  the  year  and  in  the  various 
seasons  on  agricultural  labour. 

(i)  For  mutual  societies  insuring  in  Italy  against  the  accidents  of  agriculture  see  our  issoe 
for  January  191 7,  page  43- 
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On  admission  a  member  must  pay  a  fee  of  ten  centimes  for  every  hec- 
tare (i)  of  cultivated  and  five  centim,es  for  every  hectare,  of  uncultivated 
land.  He  must  also  pay  annually  fifty  centimes  on  every  hectare  of  land 
to  be  so¥m,  seventy  centimes  on  every  hectare  planted  with  vines  or  special 
crops,  and  three  centimes  on  every  hectare  of  uncultivated  and  pasture- 
land.  #  The  annual  insurance  premiiun  will  be  paid  quarterly  and  in  ad- 
vance. The  status  of  membership  is  completely  acquired  at  midday  >n  the 
day  following  that  on  which  the  admission  fee  and  insurance  premium  are 
paid. 

The  members  incur  an  obligation  to  remain  in  the  society  for  five  years. 
The  society  has  the  right  to  cause  inspections  in  order  to  ascertain  that  t  here 
is  suf&dent  provision  for  the  safety  of  labourers.  Every  year  in  April  mem- 
bers must  inform  the  society  of  changes  which  may  have  occurred  in  their 
farms,  in  respect  of  area,  crops  or  other  particulars  affecting  in  any  way  the 
e^mate  of  wages.  A  provision  should  be  noted  which  allows  the  council 
of  administration,  if  at  the  end  or  even  during  the  course  of  a  business  year 
it  considers  it  necessary  to  increase  its  available  funds  in  order  to  have  the 
means  of  pa^nng  indemnities  for  accidents  which  have  occurred,  to  invite 
members  to  pay  a  supplementary  quota.  Thus  premiums  are  always  exacted 
from  members  and  paid  by  them  only  provisionally. 

A  member  must  pay  sums  demanded  of  him  on  any  pretext  within  ten 
days  of  his  reception  of  the  request*.  The  sams  due  may  be  augmeated  by 
fines  at  the  rate  of  lo  per  cent,  of  their  total  amount  if  payment  is  deferred 
more  than  ten  days  beyond  the  date  fixed  for  it.  The  member  concerned 
is  responsible  for  accidents  occurring  during  this  interval  of  ten  days.  A 
member  may  be  expelled  for  declarations  of  fact  made  in  bad  faith,  if 
modifications  introduced  into  his  farm  have  transformed  or  aggravated  risks, 
if  he  be  declared  to  have  failed,  etc.  He  is  thus  excluded  from  all  right  to 
savings,  the  admission  fee  and  the  reserve  funds.  Finally  if  a  farm  be  sold 
or  given  away  the  member  concerned  must  advise  the  society  within  fifteen 
days  and  transfer  to  the  grantee  or  purchaser  the  obligation  to  continue  his 
insurance  for  the  current  year.  He  and  his  assigns  are  collectively  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  for  the  current  year. 

* 
*  * 

4.  THE  PROVINCIAI,  FEDERATION  FOR  THE  REINSURANCE  OF  THE  MUTUAI, 
I,IVE  STOCK  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  PORTO  MAURIZIO.  —  La  Mu- 

tualitd  Agraria,  No.  17,  Rome,  20  June  1917. 

This  new  federation  has  according  to  its  by-laws  the  following  objects : 
a)  the  encouragement  of  the  formation  of  local  mutual  societies,  and  of  the 
adhesion  to  the  federation  of  those  already  formed  or  in  course  of  forma- 
tion ;  b)  the  direct  or  indirect  assistance  of  federated  mutual  societies  and 
the  inspection  of  their  administration  and  books  ;  c)  the  organization  of  an 
active  propaganda  in  favour  of  preventive  measures  intended  to  combat 

(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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the  infections  diseases  of  live  stock,  and  the  facilitation  of  tlie  organization 
of  a  collective  veterinary  service  and  of  the  common  purchase  of  medicines 
and  disinfectants ;  d)  the  stimulation,  standardization  and  facilitation  of 
the  work  of  local  mutual  societies  in  improving  zootechnical  production, 
improving  pasturage  and  local  roads,  establishing  a  stricter  system  of  f  ores- 
stry,  and  inducing  the  societies  to  negotiate  for  agricultural  credit,  \tc.; 
e)  the  preparation  of  statistics,  reports  and  all  that  can  serve  better  to  direct 
the  work  of  insuring  live  stock  ;  j)  the  partial  indemnification  of  the  mutual 
federated  societies  for  losses  which  may  occur  in  any  year  owing  to  an  exces- 
sive mortality  among  live  stock  due  either  to  natural  causes  or  to  accidents. 

The  federation  will  moreover  take  on  its  own  initiative  fuch  action  as 
it  judges  to  to  be  in  its  own  interest  and  that  of  its  members  in  the  matter 
of  elaborating  by-laws  and  rules  and  uniform  systems  of  book-keeping. 
Adherent  mutual  societies  will  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  ten  francs  for  every 
htmdred  or  fraction  of  a  hundred  members,  and  will  have  the  right  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  federation's  legal  services,  confulting  it,  and  benefit- 
ing by  its  technical  and  administrative  inspections. 

The  federation  reserves  the  right  to  inspect  at  any  time  the  books  of 
federated  mutual  societies,  to  make  inspections  and  visits  on  the  spot  when 
live  stock  are  being  valued  and  when  sicknesses  and  accidents  occur.  The 
mutual  societies  may  not  oppose  this  right. 

The  by-laws  of  mutual  societies  desiring  to  be  federated  must  contain 
the  following  principles ;  a)  a  strictiy  local  sphere  of  action ;  b)  the  indi- 
vidual insurance  of  animals  ;  c)  insurance  according  to  value ;  i)  the  con- 
tribution of  the  insured  to  insurance  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent ;  e)  the 
premium  fixed  at  uo  less  thani.  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  insured  stock. 

The  federation  undertakes  to  pay  to  a  local  mutual  society  two  thirds 
of  the  indemnities  annually  d  ue  for  exceptiomal  casualities,  that  is  those  caus- 
ing losse?  in  excess  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  insured  value.  The  third  part  of  the 
indemnity  due  for  such  excessive  risk  and  that  due  for  the  whole  ordinary 
risk  are  the  liability  of  the  local  society. 

The  federation's  income  is  constituted  by  the  admission  fees  of  the  local 
mutual  societies  and  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  contributions  of  the 
State,  the  province,  other  institutions  and  individuals.  It  will  provide  for 
a  reserve  fund  to  be  formed  of  extraordinary  income  and  sums  remainnig 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  each  year  (i). 

5.  THE  '•  CASSA  MUTUA  CONTRO  GI,I  INFORTUNI  AGRICOI,!  "  (2)  OF  FI,ORENCElN 
1916.  —  UAgricoUura  toscana,  No.  13,  Florence,  15  July  1917. " 

In  Italy  there  are  six  mutual  societies  formed  by  the  spontaneous  ini- 
tiative of  owners  and  managers  of  farms.     They  aim  at  insuring  against 

(i)  In  Italy  other  provincial  federations  of  mutual  live  stodc  societies  pIso  practise  reinsu- 
rance. The  first  of  them  to  be  active  in  this  field  was  that  of  Iifilan,  and  recently  like  activity 
has  been  contemplated  by  the  Federasionc  Toscana  dells  Mutue  Bestiame  (Tuscan  FcdeiatioR 
of  Mutual  Wve  Stock  Societies).  See  our  issue  for  December  191 6,  page  59- 

(3)  Mutual  Fund  against  Agricultural  Accidents. 
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the  accidents  of  agriculture.  They  are  situated  at  Vercelli,  Florence,  Bolo- 
gna, Milan,  Turin  and  Rome.  One  of  the  best  organized  is  that  of  Florence 
which  at  the  end  of  last  February  had  777  members  insuring  979  farms,  com- 
prising 12,849  properties  of  a  total  area  of  325,082  hectares  (i).  The  fa- 
milies of  labourers  belonging  to  these  farms  comprised  124,997  persons.  Six- 
teen fatal  accidents  occurred  in  1916-17.  The  accidents  of  this  year  are 
classified  in  the  following  table  in  accordance  with  their  consequences  and 
are  compared  with  those  of  previous  years  : 


Accidents  leading  to 

" 

|Tem- 

Temporary 

No. 

Per-          '  Per- 

porary 

invalidity 

of 

manent       manent 

invalidity 

not 

In 

Year 

Accidents 

Deaths 

invalidity  invalidity 

indemni- 

indemni- 

— 

total          partial 

fied 

fied 

— 

Total 

— 

—               — 

— 

— 

— 

I    1909-10 

190 

I 

-              14 

77 

98 

— 

II    I9IO-II 

443 

5 

-          35 

180 

223 

— 

in  1911-12 

659 

9 

-          51 

268 

331 

— 

IV  1912-13 

788 

II 

63 

336 

378 

— 

V  1913-14 

958 

14 

I        109 

409 

425 

— 

VI  1914-15 

1:148 

II 

-        115 

405 

614 

3 

VII  1915-16 

919 

4 

—        100 

366 

440 

9 

VIII   1916-17 

749 

16 

32 

203 

384 

114 

5,854     71 


519   2,244   2,893 


126 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  different  years,  as  regards  the 
relation  between  the  number  of  accidents  and  their  consequences,  the  mu- 
tual fund  of  Florence  has  drawn  up  a  little  table,  which  we  will  presently 
reproduce,  as  to  business  in  the  years  before  1916-1917.  For  the  latter  year, 
which  closed  on  28  February,  there  are  as  yet  no  definite  figures,  for  114 
cases  of  accidents  are  in  course  of  liquidation. 

Only  the  ratio  of  the  fatal  accidents,  which  numbered  as  we  have  said 
sixteen,  is  known.  They  constituted  21.3  per  thousand  of  the  total  number, 
having  in  previous  years  varied  from  4.3  to  4.5  for  every  thousand  accidents 
intimated.  The  following  is  the  little  table  regarding  the  six  previous 
years: 


Effects 


Per  1000  acddenta  intimated 


xgzo-zi         I9IZ-Z2         19x2-13        X913-14         1914-15       X9X5*z6 


Death 11.2  13.6 

Permanent  invalidity  .  79.0  77.4 
Temporary  invalidity  in- 
demnified    406.3  406.7      426.4      428.0      352.8    398.2 


12.6        J4.5  9.5        4.3 

76.2      105.5      loo.o    108.9 


(i)  I  hectare  «  2.47  acres. 
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On  I  March  1917  this  mutual  fund  began  its  ninth  year  of  business. 
It  is  probable  that  before  the  year  ends  the  insurance  against  accidents  of 
labourers  employed  on  farms  will  have  become  general  in  Italy  by  the  effect 
of  a  special  law. 


UNITED  STATES. 


THB  UNFAVOURABI<B  RESUI^TS  OF  INSURANCE  AGAINST  HAH,  IN  1916.  —  The  Eco- 
nomic World,  New  York,  10  Miarch  19x7. 

1911  was  a  bad  year  for  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  in 
so  far  as  insurance  against  hail  was  concerned.  There  are  as  yet  no  de- 
tailed statistics  for  the  whole  country ;  but  the  Insurance  Department  of 
Massachusetts  issues  annual  lists  of  figures,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  more  important  companies  report  to  this  department  that  its  list 
gives  a  good  idea  of  general  tendencies.  The  following  are  the  figures 
thus  supplied  for  1916  : 


Company 


Premiums 


American 

American  Centra.l    .... 

City  of  Pittsburg     .... 

Cologne.     ........ 

Commercial  Union   .... 

Connecticut 

Fire  Reassurance 

First  Bulgarian 

First  Russian 

Frankline  Fire,  Pa.     ... 

German  Alliance 

German  American    .... 

Glens  Falls 

Globe  and  Rutgers  .... 

Hamburg 

Hartford 

Home 

Imperial 

Insurance  Company  of  North 

America 

Jakor 

Liverpool  and  London  and 

Globe 

London  amd  Lancashire.  . 
Mechanics  and  Traders  .   . 


%  225,660.46 

33,466.80 

3,352.21 

46,663.95 

284,700.00 

159*83941 
100,422.60 
123,169.99 

31,049.84 
164,447.78 

30,232.27 

653,363.42 
78,036.00 
18,869.92 
63,277.28 
1,651,390.00 
1,480,346.81 
40,784.67 


49,717.86 

243,037-,55 
34,482.00 
34,834.41 


$  166,928.14 

72,268.93 

2,465.30 

52,315.29 
316,340.00 

113,985.41 

120,423.83 

157.022.65 

22,539-44 

150,546.77 
33,004.08 

656,914.61 

75,771.00 
13,950.31 
52,318.76 
1,646,777.00 
1,447,031.45 
44,824.41 

393.75 
41,107.59 

179,205.00 

30,962.49 
28,868.12 
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Compnoy 

Mercantile j»  .    . 

Michigan  Commercial  .   .    . 

Minerva 

Minneapolis  Fire  and  Marine 

Moscow 

National,  Hartford  .... 

National  Union 

North  Western  National    . 

Norwich  Union 

Old  Colony 

Orient 

Palatine 

Phoenix,  Hartford    .... 

JPhoenix,  Assurance.   .    .    . 

Providence- Washington  .   . 

Russia 

Royal 

Russian 

Salamandra 

Scottish  Union  and  Na- 
tional   

Second  Russian 

Security 

South  German 

Springfield  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine   

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine- 
Swiss  Reinsurance    .... 

Westchester  Fire 

$  9,793,271.22      $  9,725,734.88 

•  "With  aggregate  premiums  of  only  $9,793,271.22  as  against  aggregate 
losses  of  $9,725,734.88,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  fifty  companies  in 
this  list,  taken  as  a  body,  lost  heavily  on  their  hail  business  in  1916 ;  for 
commissions  and  management  expenses,  amoimting  on  the  average  to  well 
over  40  per  cent,  of  premiums,  had  to  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  losses. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  of  the  fifty  companies  thirty  showed  some  balance 
of  premiums  over  losses  —  generally  a  very  slender  one  —  and  twenty  an 
absolute  balance  of  losses  over  premiums.  A  careful  comparison  of  losses 
and  premiums  makes  it  appear  however,.when  account  is  taken  of  expenses, 
that  virtually  every  company  except  the  National  of  Hartford  must 
have  suffered  a  net  loss  last  year.  It  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that  a 
general  raising  of  rates,  as  well  as  economy  in  administration  and  expenses, 
is  now  considered  imperative  by  the  companies. 


FRmiums 

Loan 

11,882.09 

H.77I.43 

5475 

— 

19.998.84 

22.420.84 

226,750,49 

270,746.94 

49.67973 

36,063.07 

618,462.09 

431,232.71 

83.270.47 

47.07774 

409,899.93 

363.53544 

10,948.06 

5.72505 

13559 

— 

216,621.00 

257,848.00 

102,443.00 

158,787.00 

18,115.09 

13.169.87 

87,361.31 

89,072.13 

92.521.37 

94.51998 

148,575-87 

167,883.60 

30,307.02 

25,210.54 

31.049.84 

22,539.44 

49.717.86 

41.107.59 

32952 

— 

18,079.22 

14,948.22 

156,697.70 

170,906.00 

2,168.00 

— 

495.57107 

476,046.07 

1.055,725.72 

1,060,749.13 

83,215.59 

88.674.67 

222,544.97 

228.735.09 
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URUGUAY. 

THE  STATE  BANK  OP  INSURANCE  AND  INSURANCE  AGAINST  HAH,.  —  Prom  the 
Report  and  Balance-Sheet  of  the  State  Banh  of  Insurance  in  1916.  Montevideo. 

Owing  to  droughts,  grasshoppers  and  frosts  the  harvest  of  1916  in  Uru- 
guay was  bad.  The  circumstance  directly  affected  the  business  of  the  hail 
section  of  the  State  Bank  of  Agriculture,  the  development  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  condition  of  agriculture. 

This  section  drew  up  in  the  year  considered  2044  policies  covering  a 
value  of  $  1,118,639,  as  against  3867  policies,  insuring  altogether  1 2,485,309, 
issued  in  1915. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  of  the  business  of  insuring 
against  hail  from  the  year  1912  in  which  it  was  inaugurated. 

19^2  19x3  19x4  19x5  X9Z6 

Premiums  ....    $  47,463     $  93,673     $  43,271     |  77,011     $  35i59i 
Indemnities  ...    $    8,977     *  27,893     $  10,259     *    2,410     |    3,720 
Percentage  of    in- 
demnities form- 
ed by  premiums        19.22  %     26.77  %     24.63  %       3.13  %      10.45  % 

The  bank's  propaganda  action,  exercised  directly  by  the  medium  of  its 
numerous  agents,  did  not  slacken ;  but  the  unfavourable  agricultural  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  have  already  noticed,  paral3rsed  its  efforts.  In  1915 
it  insured  104,890  hectares  (i)  but  in  1916  the  area  covered  by  its  policies 
was  only  50,109  hectares. 

The  reduction  of  i  per  cent,  granted  in  1905  on  tariffs  affecting  com  and 
flax  was  maintained  last  year.  In  addition  to  this  reduction  and  in  spite 
of  the  far  from  reassuring  prospects  which  the  sowing  season  opened  up  for 
this  branch  of  the  bank's  business  —  prospects  which  have  actually  been 
realized  —  the  administrative  council  thought  itself  obliged,  owing  to  the 
damage  done  to  crops  by  grasshoppers  and  frost,  to  add  to  its  policies  the 
following  clause,  the  import  of  which  need  not  be  pointed  out :  "  Agrictd- 
turists  whose  seeds  have  been  wholly  destroyed  by  frosts  or  grasshoppers 
after  the  issue  of  the  policy  will  have  a  right  to  the  reimbursement  of  80 
per  cent,  of  the  premium  ".  The  concession  constitutes  a  remarkable  im- 
provement of  insurance  against  hail :  the  reimbursement  granted  in  similar 
circumstances  in  other  countries  is  notably  less. 

(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  hectares. 
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ITALY. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  OF  THE  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  THE 
"  BANCO  DI  NAPOLI  "  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  "  BANCO  DI  SICILIA  "  IN  1916. 


.    SOURCES: 

]>  LBOISLAZIONB  ITAUANA  9UL  CRBDITO  AORARIO.  ANNALI  DBL  CrBDITO  B  DBLLA  PREVIDEN2A. 

—  Anno  1 91 1 ,  no  90.  Ministero  di  agricoltoia,  industria  e  conunerdo  .  Direzione  genetale 
del  credilo  e  delta  previdenza,  della  cooperazione  e  delle  aasicurazioni  aodali.  {Italian  Ltf- 
gislation  an  Agricultural  Credit,  Anttals  of  Credit  and  Thrift.  —  Yewr  191 1,  iVo  90.  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  General  Direction  of  Credit,  Thrift,  Co-operation  and 
Social  Insurance) ,  Rome  1 91  z . 

DBCRETO  LUOGOTBNBNZIALB  N.  1 91 3  CONCBRNBNTB  FROWBDIMBNTI  PBR  IL  CRBDITO  AGRASIO 

B  PBR  l'aokicoltura  nbllb  zonb  dannbggiate  dalla  invasions  dbi  topi  CAMPAGNOLU 
{Decree  of  the  Lieutenancy  No.  191 3  concerning  Provisions  for  Agricultural  Credit  and  Agri^ 
culture  in  the  Zones  damaged  by  the  Invasion  of  Field  Mice),  Gazzetta  UfHdale  del  Regno 
d*Ttalia,Rome,No.  182,  3  August  1916. 

Banco  di  Napou.  Cassa  di  Ri3parmio.  Crbdito  Agkario.  Rblazionb  sull'bsbrcizio  1916 
{Bank  of  Naples.  Savings  Bank.  Agricultural  Credit.  Report  for  1916) ,  Naples,  T91 7. 

CoNSiGLio  OENBRALB  DBL  BANCO  Dl  SiciLiA.  Sessioue  ordinaiia  del  191 7.  Rendiconto  e  bilando 
consuntivo  sul  servizio  del  Credito  agrario.  Eserdzio  1916.  {General  Council  of  the  Bank  of 
Sicily.  Ordinary  meeting  0/  191 7.  Report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
credit.  Year  191 7).  Palenno  191 7. 


§  I.  The  working  of  the  department  of  agricui,turai,  credit 
IN  THE  "  Banco  di  Napou  "  and  "  Baxco  di  Sichja  ". 

As  regards  its  organization  of  agricultural  credit  Italy  can  be  divided 
into  two  parts  of  which  the  one  comprises  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Venetia, 
Emilia  and  Tuscany,  and  the  other  Liguria,  Maithe,  Umbria,  Latium,  the 
continental  south  and  the  islands.  In  the  former  the  organization  of  credit 
originated  in  the  spontaneous  initiative  of  the  agriculturists  who  united  to 
form  co-operative  societies  (popular  banks,  rural  ftmds,  etc.),  thus 
themselves  supplying  the  need  for  credit ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
private  initiative  was  weaker  and  had  to  be  completed  by  the  action  of  the 
State.     Thus  there  arose  the  various  laws  on  agricultural  credit  which,  in 
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response  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  single  districts  of  Central,  Southern  and 
insular  Italy,  founded  in  them  special  institutions  of  credit.  The  chief  of 
these  laws  are  that  of  7  July  1901  which  authorized  the  savings  bank  of 
the  Banco  di  Napoli  to  afford  agricultural  credit  in  the  provinces  of  the 
southern  continent  of  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  that  of  29  March 
1906  which  instituted  in  the  Banco  di  SicUia  a  department  for  the  exercise 
of  agricultural  credit.  We  should  also  recall  the  laws  of  21  December 
1902,  31  March  1904  and  25  June  1906,  which  concerned  agrictdtural  cre- 
dit in  Ivatium,  Basilicata  and  Calabria,  respectively,  etc. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  legislation  is  that  credit  should,  as 
a  rule,  be  distributed  among  agriculturists  not  directly  but  by  the  medium  of 
local  institutions,  preferably  co-operative  in  form,  which  are  called  in- 
termediary. Most  of  them  are  rural  funds,  popular  banks,  agricultural 
consortia,  etc  ;  and  since  they  ar^  somewhat  scarce  in  Southern  Italy  and 
the  islands  the  laws  which  have  been  cited  provide  for  the  encouragement 
of  their  foundation  by  prize  competitions  and  other  means.  Thus  of  re- 
cent years  numerous  agricultural  /^^nis  have  arisen  and  have  noticeably  in- 
creased the  number  of  existing  intermediary  institutions  These  are  usually 
accredited  by  the  various  central  institutions  of  credit  (savings-bank  of  the 
Banco  di  Napoli,  agricultural  credit  department  of  the  Banco  di  Sicilia, 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Credit  for  Latium,  etc.)  with  a  given  sum,  fixed 
according  to  their  importance  and  the  security  they  can  offer. 

The  business  which  tlie  two  cited  banks  —  the  most  noteworthy  of 
Italian  banks  exercising  agricultural  credit  —  are  authorized  to  undertake 
by  the  laws  which  respectively  regard  them  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

a)  Acceptance  for  discount  of  bills  issued  by  agriculturists  for  the  va- 
rious needs  of  their  farms  and  ceded  by  the  intermediary  institutions ; 

b)  Acceptance  for  discount  of  bills  directly  issued  by  the  latter 
either  to  procure  the  necessary  means  for  the  collective  acquisition  of 
materials  useful  to  agriculture  or  to  make  advances  to  members  in  the 
case  of  collective  sales  of  their  products,  etc. 

In  order  that  this  transaction  may  take  place  it  is  necessaiy  that  the 
loan  be  proved  to  have  an  agricultural  purpose.  The  l>orrowers  are  there- 
fore specified :  they  must  be  landowners  themselves  farming  their  lands, 
holders  of  long  leases,  mitayers  or  labourers  receiving  partial  profits,  or 
tenants  of  rural  holdings.  Moreover  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  which  the 
loan  is  requested  must  be  situated  within  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  lend- 
ing institution  ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  loan  must  be  stated  in  the  applica- 
tion for  it. 

Unless  their  purpose  demands  that  they  be  less,  loans  must  have  cer- 
tain maximum  limits  as  regards  their  amount  and  the  time  for  which  they 
are  granted,  such  limits  being  1,000  liras  and  one  year  for  loans  implying 
a  legal  preference  (over  the  harvest,  crops,  seeds,  manures,  fertilizers), 
2,000  liras  and  three  years  for  loans  to  finance  cattle  farms,  and  3,000  liras 
and  three  years  for  loans  for  the  purchase  of  machinery. 

As  has  been  said,  loans  cannot  normally  be  made  to  single  agncui- 
turists,  biit  only  to  intermediary  institutions  among  which  those  having 
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exclusively  agricultural  aims  and  character  should  be  preferred.  The  loans 
shotild  be  made  by  the  two  banks  cited  to  intermediary  institutions  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  4  per  cent,,  and  by  the  latter  to  their  members  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  security  given  by  the  intermediary  insti- 
tutions is  their  own  capital  if  they  have  limited,  and  that  of  their  members 
if  they  have  unlimited  liability.  The  amount  of  possible  loans  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  capital  and  with  the  form  of  security  given  by  the  in- 
stitutions. The  latter  enjoy  in  their  turn,  in  relation  to  their  members, 
special  privileges,  and  also  a  true  legal  privilege  ^tablished  by  article  1958 
of  the  Italian  civil  code,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  a  privi- 
lege by  agreement  arising  out  of  the  law  of  23  January  1887  whdh  has  ref- 
erence to  the  sums  due  to  furnish  live  and  other  stock,  agricultural  machi- 
nery and  implements,  plant  for  the  handling  of  agricultural  products  and 
all  that  can  be  useful  to  agriailture. 

Such  is,  broadly,  the  S3rstem  of  State-regulated  agricultural  credit  in 
the  Banks  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  We  will  now  examine  the  work  accom- 
plished by  these  two  banks  in  1916. 

§  2.  The    AGRICULTURAL    CREDIT   OF   THE   SAVINGS-BANKS   OF    THE 
"  BANCO  DI  NAPOLT  ". 

The  Iniermediary  InstiUUions.  —  As  appears  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Bank  of  Naples  the  institutions  by  the  medium  of  which  agricultural  cre- 
dit is,  according  to  the  law,  distributed,  increased  from  2145,  which  was 
their  number  on  31  December  1915,  to  2179,  their  number  on  the  same  date 
in  1916. 

Of  this  number  only  1203  were  considered  to  be  "  good  ",  that  is  fit 
to  distribute  credit.  They  were  distributed  as  follows  as  regards  their  kind: 

Agricultural  and  rural  funds 482 

Monti  frumentari  e  nummari  of  Sardinia  ....  288 

Popular  banks I45 

Funds  for  agricultural  loans 121. 

Agricultural  consortia 120 

Savings  banks 16 

Societies  of  agricultural  credit 9 

Monti  frumentaru *.  8 

Societies  of  mutual  aid  ... 8 

Provincial  autonomous  funds  of  agricultural  credit  6 


1,203 


Of  these  1203  "  good  "  institutions  114  (including  109  popular  banks) 
areTaccredited  at  the  bank  for  ordinary  discount.  Of  their  whole  nimiber 
40.06  per  cent,  are  nominally  collective  societies  having  collective  and  unli- 
mited liability.  This  form  of  association  is  found  throughout  the  eighteen 
pro\dnces  of  the  south  and  Sardinia:  the  province  of  Cagliari  has  the  largest 
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number  of  societies  of  the  sort,  namely  127,  that  of  Aqnila  56,  that  of  Sa- 
lerno 51,  that  of  Caserta  45  and  that  of  Sassari  30. 

At  the  end  of  1916  there  were  727  institutions  which  had  opened  cur- 
rent accounts  for  the  amount  of  28,695,100  liras ;  and  they  included  302 
agricultiual  and  rural  funds  —  accounts  for  10,124,500  liras,  130  popu- 
lar banks  -—  for  5,876,000  liras,  and  91  agricultural  consortia  —  for 
8,475,500  liras.  These  institutions  and  the  aforesaid  sum  of  28,695,100 
liras  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the  provinces  : 


Current 


Pioyinoe 

Sassari 

Caserta . 

Cagliari 

Teramo 

Foggia 

Aqiiila 

Salerno 

Benevento 

Catanzaro 

Lecce 

Avellino 

Reggio  Calabria 

Chieti .    . 

Bari 

Campobasso 

Potenza 

Cosenza 

Naples 

Total 


Mtimbcr 

opened 

of 

Institutions 

Uras 

89 

1,596,000 

76 

2,191,000 

72 

1,084,000 

65 

2,392,000 

54 

5.444.500 

50 

1,765,000 

45 

2,050,000 

37 

765.000 

35 

1,243.600 

33 

1,348,000 

30 

608,000 

24 

1,149,000 

24 

627,000 

23 

3,408,000 

23 

1,065,000 

22 

^,268,000 

14      . 

401,000 

II 

290,000 

727 


28,695,100 


The  greatest  number  of  agricultural  and  rural  funds  are  found  in  the 
province  of  Aquila  which  has  45  of  them.  Next  to  it  come  Salerno  and  Ca- 
serta with  39  each,  Cagliari  with  33,  Avellino  with  20,  Benevento 
with  19,  etc. 

The  greatest  number  of  agricultural  consortia  are  found  in  the  province 
of  Caserta  which  has  13  of  them.  There  follow  the  provinces  of  Benevento 
with  II,  Lecce  with  10,  Foggia  with  9,  etc. 

Agricultural  Credit  Transactions  effected  in  1916.  —  Credit  was  afiPorded 
this  year  by  the  savings-bank  of  the  bank  for  11,934,643  liras  {2,602,861 
liras  with  the  bank's  own  fimds  and  9,331,782  with  the  funds  of  the  provin- 
cial funds  of  agricultural  credit). 

Altogether  discount  was  given  for  7,644,208  liras,  direct  loans  to  agri- 
culturists amounted  to  271,617  liras  and  direct  discotmt  to  intermediary 
institutions  to  4,018,818  liras. 
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In  Spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  money  market  the  rate  of  interest  of 
the  preceding  year  —  3  V2  P^^  c^^^-  "  remained  unaltered  for  tJie  rediscount 
and  direct  discount  concluded  with  intermediary  institutions,  and  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  for  operations  with  agriculturists  directly.  The  intermediary 
institutions  imposed  rates  of  interest  varying  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  but  most 
usually  5  and  5  Vo  P^^  c^^^-  , 

Operations  of  rediscount  and  direct  loans  were  distributed  as  follows 
according  to  their  objects  : 

i)  Loans  enjoying  a  legal  privilege: 
on  the  harvest number 


crops 
'  seeds. 


manures  .... 

"  fertilizers  .... 

"  food  of  settlers  . 

"  food  of  labourers 

various 


number 

2)  Loans  not  secured  by  a  privilege : 

on  cattle number 

"  small  live  stock 

"  machinery 

"  agricultural  implements 

"  stock  other  than  live  stock.   .    .    . 
various 


128 

liras 

48798.65 

6,599 

2.757,550.55 

2,487 

777,582.72 

3.223 

659,140.58 

2,700 

605,427.63 

135 

14.605.93 

2,061 

liras 

997,829.08 

17.333 

5,860,935.14 

2,370 

liras 

1,578,106.38 

339 

83,566.48 

193 

142,047.60 

181 

.36,75319 

98  • 

29,568.12 

I 

315,25 

number  3,182  liras       1,870,357.32 

3)  /.  oans  secured  by  pledged  deposited  agriculiuval  products  : 
by   cereals 19  liras         184,533 


wine  .    . 
almonds 


number 


^9 


liras 


184,533 


The  loans  enjoying  a  legal  privilege  represent  74.04  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal credit  afforded  to  agriculturists  ;  those  not  secured  by  a  privilege  23.62 
per  cent. ;  and  those  secured  by  deposited  agricultural  products  2.34  per  cent. 

Of  the  loans  13,393  for  5,310,916.87  liras  were  granted  to  landowning 
farmers ;  5,903  for  2,305,848.24  liras  to  tenants ;  671  for  139,263.99  to 
holders  of  long  leases;  and  567  for  159,796,36  liras  to  melayers  and  ailti- 
vators  receiving  a  share  of  profits. 
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As  regards  the  distribution  of  credit  it  is  enoogh  to  note  that  of  21,161 
loans  7*034  were  of  less  than  100  liras,  9,611  of  sums  between  100  and  500 
liras,  and  3,122  of  sums  between  500  and  1000  liras ;  so  that  93  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  loans  and  about  49  per  cent,  of  their  total  amount  were 
accounted  for  by  operations  covering  less  than  1000  liras. 

Of  operations  of  direct  discount  with  intermediary  institutions  335  for 
2,666,544  liras  were  for  the  collective  acquisition  of  materials  useful  to  agri- 
culture, 20  for  633,700  liras  were  for  collective  sales  of  agricultural  products, 
and  272  for  718,572  liras  were  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  resources  of  their 
own  from  which  intermediary  institutions  suffered.  Applications  for  such 
discount  came  almost  always  from  agricultural  consortia  and  agricultural 
and  rural  funds. 

Altogether  in  1916  the  savings-bank  of  the  Banco  di  Napdi  distributed 
credit  as  follows  among  the  various  provinces : 

Credii  obtained  by  each  Province  in  1916. 

Provinoe  JJtn^ 

Bari 1.594.55344 

Salerno 1,502,632.97 

Caserta 1,497,557.03 

Teramo 1,199,949.61 

Foggia i,i66,8r48o 

Aquila 973.720.73 

Lecce 742,354.08 

Campobasso  .   .    .• 653.480.56 

Reggio  Calabria 550,698.00 

Sassari 488,188.06 

Benevento 359*329.38 

Avellino 345.886.40 

Chieti 245,876.01 

Cagliari 221,355.64 

Catanzaro 177,041.75 

Naples 138,617.13 

Cosenza 69,087.00 

Potenza 7'50^o6 

ir,934»642.66 

In  its  fifteen  years  of  activity  the  agricultural  credit  of  the  savings- 
bank  of  the  Banco  di  Napoli  has  distributed  in  the  Southern  and  Sardiniafl 
provinces  the  remarkable  sum  of  102,805,000  liras.  Of  this  sum  only 
3,740,064  liras  are  accounted  for  by  loans  to  agriculturists,  the  remainder 
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having  been  distributed,  as  the  law  prefers,  by  the  means  of  local  insti- 
tutions, especially  agricultural  consortia. . 

The  general  movement  of  credit  in  the  period  indicated  can  be  specified 
as  follows :  rediscount  to  intermediary  institutions  77,360,834.16  liias ; 
direct  loans  to  agriculturists  2,740,064.21  liras  ;  direct  discount  to  interme- 
diary institutions  22,704,684.97  liras. 


§  3.  The  ExERacE  of  Agricultural  Credit  by  the  Savings-bank  of 
THE  "  Banco  di  napoli  '*  with  state  funds  under  the  decree 

OP  27  JULY  I916. 

The  transactions  with  which  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  has  dealt 
represent  ordinary  credit,  that  is  credit  exercised  by  the  savings  banks  of 
the  Banco  di  Napoli  for  every  crop  and  every  province  mentioned  above,on  the 
basis  of  the  laws  of  7  July  1901,  no.  334,  and  2  February  1911,  no.  70.  In  1916 
however,  in  virtue  of  a  lieutenant's  decree  of  27  July  of  that  year  (no.  913),  the 
savings  bank  of  the  Banco  di  Napoli  was  authorized  to  exercise,  with  funds 
advanced  by  the  State,  extraordinary  credit  for  the  growing  of  cereals  only, 
in  the  provinces  of  Foggia,  Baii  and  Campobasso,  which  had  suffered  se- 
rious loss  by  the  failure  of  harvests  for  three  years  and  an  invasion  of  field- 
mice.  The  sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  for  these  three  pro- 
vinces, and  also  for  the  province  of  Potenza  which  was  in  an  analogous  con- 
dition, amounted  altogether  to  20,000,000  liras  (i).  According  to  the  afore- 
said decree  this  sum  was  to  be  employed  on  subventions,  paying  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.,  to  provide  seeds,  fodder  for  live  stock  and  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  200  liras  for  every 
hectare  (2)  to  be  sown.  Such  subventions  could  be  made :  a)  to 
landowners  and  holders  of  long  leases  cultivating  their  lands  directly  and 
having  a  taxable  income  amounting  to  no  more  than  5000  liras ;  h)  to 
farmers  bound  by  any  sort  of  contract.  The  subventions  are  granted 
directly  to  applicants  whenever  and  wherever  they  cannot  be  granted  by 
the  medium  of  intermediary  institutions. 

According  to  an  investigation  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
the  aforesaid'  sum  of  20,000,000  liras  was,  after  the  number  of  the  affected 
communes  and  the  importance  of  their  losses  had  been  taken  into  account, 
distributed  as  follows  among  the  provinces  affected  : 


Province  of  Foggia 12,700,000 

"  Bari 4,300,000 

"          "  Campobasso 1,000,000 

"          "  Potenza 2,000,000 


20,000,000 


(i )  By  the  decree  of  6  May  Z91 7,  no.  737,  other  eight  million  Uras  were  assigned  to  the  < 
penses  of  the  harvest. 

(2)  I  hectare  «  2.47  acres. 
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The  sum  of  2,000,000  liras  thus  destined  for  Potenza,  increased  by 
250,000  liras  taken  from  the  sum  destined  for  Ban,  y/qjs  paid  in  several  in- 
stalments, according  to  the  requests  made,  into  the  provincial  fund  for  agri- 
cultural credit  for  Basilicata  which  was  entrusted  with  its  employment  con- 
formably to  the  aforementioned  decree.  The  operations  having  reference 
to  the  other  provinces,  Foggia,  Bari  and  Campobasso,  were  entrusted  to  the 
respective  provincial  funds,  administered,  as  is  known,  by  the  savings- 
bank  of  the  Battco  di  Napoli. 

The  agriculturists  of  these  three  districts  made  to  this  savings  bank 
10,588  applications  for  a  total  sum  of  17,344,562  liras,  in  response  to  which 
loans  were  granted  amounting  on  31  December  1916  to  13,729,927  liras.  Of 
this  sum  direct  loans  (of  8,680,063  liras)  constituted  63.22  per  cent.,  and  re 
discounts  (5,049,863  liras)  —  that  is  loans  by  the  medium* of  institutions  - 
constituted  36.78  per  cent. 

By  means  of  the  agricultural  consortia,  3.239,358  liras  were  distri- 
buted ;  by  means  of  th;j  agricultural  and  rural  funds  985,616  liras;  by 
means  of  the  funds  for  agricultural  loans  316,235  liras  ;  and  by  means  of 
the  popular  banks  508,673  liras.  The  first  place  is,  as  always,  occupied  by 
the  agriailtural  consortia. 

According  to  the  form  and  objects  of  these  loans  the  aforementioned 
sum  of  13,729,927.24  liras  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

UlBS 

subventions  in  money         number  of  loans        13,865  6,421,34726 

"   kind  "        "      "  7,622  7>3o8.579-24 


total  loans        21,487  13,729.926.50 


Of  the  total  sum  of  loans  46.76  per  cent,  was  constituted  by  those  in 
money  and  53.24  per  cent,  by  those  in  kind.  To  landowners  3,844,409 
liras  were  conceded,  to  holders  of  long  leases  110,519  liras,  to  vUtayers  and 
cultivators  receiving  a  share  of  profits  187,371  liras,  to  tenants  having  short 
leases  9,587,626  liras. 

Contrary  to  what  is  found  to  be  true  of  ordinary  operations  of  agri- 
cultural credit,  in  which  a  higher  percentage  is  accx)unted  for  by  landowners 
than  by  borrowers  of  the  three  other  categories,  tenants  having  short  leases 
here  predominate,  receiving  69.80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum  of  State  ca 
pital  distributed. 

The  three  provinces  received  altogether  —  Foggia  10,230,300  liras; 
Bari  2,696,764  liras  ;  and  Campobasso  802,862  liras. 
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§  4.  The  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  IN  THE  "  BANCO  DI  SICHJA  ". 

The  Intermediary  Ijistitutions.  —  As  appears  in  tb':  bank's  report  the 
institutions  admitted  to  credit  on  31  Decembei  1916  numbered  324  and 
their  own  capital  amounted  to  3,304,111  liras.  They  cijmprised  46,648 
members  with  a  total  presumed  capital  of  217,035,845  liras.  Of  these  insti- 
tutions 304  had  the  form  of  co-operative  societies,  and  of  such  264  were 
nominally  collective,  37  had  limited  liability  and  3  were  limited  joint-stock 
companies.  Twenty  were  legal  corporations.  The  institutions  were 
distributed  as  follows  among  the  seven  provinces  of  the  island :  Girgenti 
64,  Palermo  56,  Catania  50,  Caltanif^setta  49,  Trapani  47,  Syracuse  30,  and 
Messina  28.     According  to  their  nature  they  can  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Co-operative  agricultural  societies  of  production  and  labour        134 

Agricultural  funds  j^f^^so'tis'    !   .'   !   .'   .'    !    1    1    !    !  ^8      ' 

Agricultural  consortia      i8 

Rural  funds 46 

Monti  frumentari ii 

Agricultural  banks 13 

Popular  banks 4 

Agricultural  societies '   y 


Of  these  societies  thus  accredited  by  the  bank  37  lease  collectively  a 
total  area  of  28,809.4854  hectares. 

In  1916  as  previously  the  society  exercised  caution  in  accrediting  in- 
stitutions, wishing  better  to  guarantee  the  credit  conceded.  The  total 
credit  enjoyed  by  the  institutions  amounted  to  15,178,000  liras. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  190  of  the  357  communes  of  the  island 
contained  at  the  erd  of  1916  institutions  admitted  to  credit,  while  167 
were  without  them.  Kach  of  109  communes  contained  one  of  such  insti- 
tutions and  the  others  more  than  one  —  one  had  as  many  as  t2. 

In  1916  these  institutions  were  as  always  carefully  watched :  130 
inspections  took  place  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  discovered  that 
the  institutions  were  working  normally. 

The  Operations  Effected.  —  In  1916  the  department  effected  24,575  ope- 
rations for  7,792,580  liras.  Of  them  24,525  for  7,587,080  liras  depended  on 
operations  concluded  with  or  b}-  the  medium  of  intermediary  institutions. 
The  others  were  concluded  with  individuals  directly. 

The  operations  concluded  are  distributed  as  follows  among  the  various 
provinces:  Palermo  1,847,  3^3-59  ^^^^^  *  Girgenti  1,222,177.21  liras  ;  Trapani 
1,092,528.38  liras ;  Syracuse  1,703,445.56  liras ;  Caltagirone  975,500.39 
liras ;  Caltanisetta  814,975.36  liras ;  Messina  430,486.24  liras  ;  Catania 
336,15387  li^^as. 
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As  regards  its  aim  the  discount  granted  in  1916  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  seeds,  manures,  fertilizers,  crops 

and  harvest Number  24,163  for      5,913,329  liras 

For  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  live  and  other  stock        "  175     "  147,756     " 

Direct    discount    to    intermediary 

institutions "  237    "       1,731,495     " 

In  accordance  with  the  classes  of  the  borrowers  and  with  the  various 
crops  operations  were  distributed  as  appears  in  the  following  Tables  I  and  II. 

In  1916  the  rate  of  interest  remained  at  4  %  per  cent,  for  operations 
of  discount  and  rediscount  by  the  department,  and  consequently  the  maxi- 
mum rate  which  intermediary  institutions  could  charge  to  borrowers  re- 
mained at  6  y^  per  cent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING 
TO  CREDIT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

THE  NATION AI^  MORTGAGE  BANK,  —  Banque  hypothdcaire  nationale.  Rapport  sur  Us 
operations  de  Vannee  1915-  52  pp.  Comi  brothers,  Buenos  Ayres,  igi6. 

The  report  of  this  bank  on  the  year  1915  shows  first  of  all  that  in 
this  year  it  filled  only  a  purely  administrative  role.  The  disturbances 
caused  by  the  European  war,  and  the  great  difficulties  which  the  course 
of  finances  and  economics  throughout  the  world  has  consequently  encount- 
ered, have  obliged  the  bank  to  delay  all  new  issues  of  mortgage  bonds  un- 
til the  various  markets  •are  able  to  offer  conditions  as  profitable  as  those 
which  formerly  prevailed  to  new  securities. 

The  National  Mortgage  Bank  has  devoted  itself  especially  to  a  study 
of  the  money  markets,  and  has  at  the  same  time  scrupulously  watched  over 
the  numerous  mortgage  loans  represented  by  the  paper  it  holds. 

The  report  shows  that  in  1915  the  Argentine  mortgage  bond  was  sought 
after,  in  the  markets  for  securities  both  in  the  Argentine  and  elsewhere,  as 
a  safe  and  stable  income-producing  security.  This  is  natural  where  Ar- 
gentine savings  are  concerned,  for  the  investment  is  sufficiently  renumera- 
tive,  bringing  in  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  The  security  is  attractive  even  ta 
large  capital  for  it  can  at  any  time  be  converted  into  cash,  so  active  is  the 
business  in  the  bonds. 

There  is  nothing  a])normal  in  their  movement  during  1915.  Such  of 
them  as  emanated  from  Europe,  as  a  consequence  of  the  war.  represent  only 
a  very  small  amount  as  compared  with  the  300,000,00*^^  pesos  ^ » )  estim  :ted  to 
be  thus  inve.tp<!  ii  Eur^ pe. 

Th«  Ir'  k'«?  business  is  characterized  by  nothing  furtht^r  of  particular 
interest.  In  this  year  no  new  loan  was  made  in  the  form  of  mortgage  bonds ; 
39  loans  were  made  in  specie  for  the  execution  of  works  on  private  proper- 
ties and  they  represented  a  sum  of  45,680  pesos ;  ^4  loans  for  09,680  pesos 
were  made  in  the  federal  capital,  and  5  for  6,000  pesos  in  the  provinces. 

On  oi  December  1915  there  were  in  force  29.^97  loans  for  a  total  va- 
lue of  577,48^,631  pesos.  As  regards  interest  the  loans  of  preceding:  years 
were  distributed  as  follows  : 


Regular  loans 

I^oans  on  which  interest  for  i  half -year  is  due 
"         "        "  •*        "     2  half-years    " 

»'         "        •'  "        "     more  than  2    " 


Number 

18,778 
4,618 
2,685 
3,258 


Amount 

pesos 
330,859,496 
87,089,145 
62,355,420 
96,962,570 


Interest  due 


3,503,283.75 
5,007,872.50 
7,577,205.50 


Total 


29,339        577,266,631         26,088,360.75 


(1)1  peso  —  aljout  4s  at  par. 
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The  followitig  are  some  data  as  ^o  the  bank's  circulation  and  issue  and 
the  average  value  of  mortgage  bonds  in  the  five  years  from  1911  to  1915 : 

^  Issue 


Year 

Cizculatlon  on 
31  December 

pesos 

Series 

Amount 
pesos 

Average 

▼aloe 

percent. 

I^oans  in  f  oroe 

on  31  December 

pens 

1911 

336,662,700 

C. 

H.  A.  6  % 

115,926,600 

99.87 

377,071,351 

1912 

442,538,175 

C. 

H.  A.  6  % 

140,647,900 

97.36 

485.324,126 

1913 

499,426,600 

C. 

H.  A.  6  % 

91,062,700 

97.42 

552,713.56: 

1914 

535,162,850 

2iid  1. 

9155,  ist  series 

49,926,300 

87.44 

586,629,145 

1915 

520,297,100 

— 

— 

90.37 

575,572,840 

The  reserve  fund  of  the  Mortjrage  Bank  amounted  on  31  December  1913 
to  37,670,603.30  pesos,  and  the  reserve  intended  for  the  concession  of  loans 
to  11,204,727*07  pcjsos. 


GERMANY. 

X.  THE  CONSOI^IDATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN  PRUSSIA.  —  Dr.  Jur.  Albert  Dietrich:  Dcr 
Weg  der  Besitzfestigung.  Jahrbuchder  Bodenreform.  Jena,  Gustav  Fischer, *2i  June  1917. 

Two  years  after  the  BesUzfestigungsbesetz  (Consolidation  of  Property 
Law)  had  come  into  force,  that  is  when  it  was  possible  to  perceive  its  first 
results,  we  explained  that  while  it  would  strengthen  the  policy  of  interior 
colonization  it  would  at  the  same  time  solve  the  problem  of  emanidpatiDg 
land  from  mortgages  (i).  It  was  therefore  logical  that  is  should  &st  be 
applied  in  the  districts  in  which  property  was  most  mortgaged,  and  such  was 
the  course  followed.  The  task  was  first  undertaken  in  Posnania  and  West 
Prussia;  and  then — thanks  to  the  action  of  ibe.Ostpreussiche  LoiidgeseU- 
schaft  (Bast  Prussian  Land  Society),  the  Pommersche  (Pomeranian)  Li«i- 
gesMschaft  and  the  Schleswig-Holsieinsche  Hofebank  (Schleswig  Holsteiii 
Courts'  Bank)  —  in  Pomerania,  Silesia  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  enterprise  is  interesting  to  follow,  for  the  consolidation 
of  property  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  effect,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
agriculture,  in  the  districts  where  it  is  realized. 

The  parts  of  Prussia  specified  in  the  programme,  by  the  ruling  of  u 
March  1913,  are  also  those  to  which,  as  well  as  to  Posnania  and  West  Prus- 
sia, the  law  of  26  June  1912  was  progressively  applied.    They  are: 

East  Prussia  : 

District  of  government  of  Konigsbeig,  circle  of  Rastenberg. 

District  of  government  of  Gumbinnen,  circles  of  Angerbuig,'Goldai/aDd 
Oletzko. 

District  of  government  of  Allenstein,  all  circles. 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  Aiigost  19x4,  BuUetin  of  Economic  and  Social  Institutions,  Vol.  XLIV. 
5th  year,  No.  6,  pp.  85  a  seq. 
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Pomerania  : 

District  of  go /eminent  of  Koslin,  circles  of  Biitow,  lyauenburg;  in 
the  provincial  circle  of  Stolp  the  administrative  districts  of  Bochowke, 
Gross-Nossin,  Kose,  Mickrow,  Schworz-Damerkow  and  Wiindichow. 

Silesia: 

District  of  government  of  Liegnitz,  circle  of  Freystadt,  town  and  pro- 
vincial circle  of  Glogau,  circles  of  Griinbeig,  I/fiben,  Sagan  and  Sprottau. 
District  of  government  of  Breslan,  circles  of  Gross-Watensleben,  Gtthrau, 
Militsch,  Namslaii ;  in  the  circle  of  Ols  the  adrninistrative  districts  of  Briese, 
Gross-Graben  Pontwitz,  Stronn,  Ulbersdorf ;  circle  of  Steinau ;  circle  of 
Trebnitz  ^cept  administrative  district  of  Bischwitz,  of  Hennigsdorf ,  of 
Hiihnem,  of  Kapsdorf,  of  Schebitz,  of  Wohlau. 

District  of  government  of  Oppeln  except  circles  of  Grottkau  and  I^eob- 
schiitz  and  the  town  and  provincial  district  of  Neisse. 

Schlesivig'Holstein : 

District  of  government  of  Schleswig,  circles  of  Hadersleben,  Apen- 
rade,  Sonderburg,  Flensburg ;  administrative  districts  of  Bom,  Haude- 
witt,  Harrislee,  Oeversee;  circle  of  Tondem;  administrative  districts  of 
Abel,  Ballum,  Brede,  Biilderup,  Buhrkall,  Dostmp,  Emmeileff,  Hostrap, 
Klixbiill,  Ladelund,  Medelby.  Mogeltondem,  Neukirchen,  Norderliigum, 
Osterhoist,  Rackstedt,  Rom,  Ruttebiillerkoog,  Siiderliigum,  TinglefiF,  Wie- 
sby,  the  places  said  to  be  of  Horzer  and  of  Lugumkloster,  and  the  district 
and  town  of  Tondem. 

In  these  places,  as  in  Posnania  and  East  Prussia,  it  is  provincial  socie- 
ties for  interior  colonization  who  are  responsible  for  the  consolidation  of 
property  ;  and  they  are  helped  by  the  State,  the  province,  public  commimal 
and  other  organizations  and  co-operative  organizations.  The  following 
figures^show  the  part  of  the  capital  of  the  four  land  societies,  already 
named,  which  is  thus  contributed  by  organizations : 

Shares  of 

Capital                                               pubUc  Of 

«                         Of                  oommunal  oo-operatiye 

Names  of  Societies                                                      States                ^^^  other  and  other 

Societies                                       organizations  organiaatloas 

marks  marks  marks  marks 

Ostpreussische    Landge- 

sellschaft 7,651,000      4,000,000      3,200,000  451,000 

Pommersche    Landgsell-  t 

schaft .      ......     6,250,000      3,250,000      2,448,000  552,000 

Schlesische    Landgesell- 

schaft 5,550,000      2,750,000       1,500,000         1,250,000 

Schleswig  -  Holsteinische 

lyandgesellschaft     .    .     1,000,000         600,000  25,000  375,000 

The  role  thus  incumbent  on  co-operative  oiganizations  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  relatively  small,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  must 
necessarily  increase. 
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Their  task  is  recognized  to  be  that  of  seeking,  even  outside  the  limits 
of  the  plan  dictated  by  the  law  on  the  consolidation  of  property,  to  bring 
about  within  their  spheres  the  emanicipation  of  agricultural  property  from 
mortgages. 

These  united  efforts  were  first  exercised  in  Posnania  and  West  Prus- 
sia between  1905  and  1906,  some  years  before  the  law  on  the  consolidation 
of  property  was  promulgated.  In  1913  they  spread  to  the  four  other  provin- 
ces. On  31  December  1916  they  had  yielded  appreciable  results,  expressed 
by  the  following  figures  : 

Date  Properties 

at  which  Peasants'  Properties  I«arge  ProperUes  subject  to  the 

the  VtrachutdtmgS'  Total 

procedure  ■      *  — *^^  ^^^          '                    g^tnx* 

**^°***  J^L.  Number  Area        Number        Area         ^^^ "'^ 

l^Tn  Number     Ami 

—  was  first         —  -^  —  —  —  —  — 

applied 

—  hcctaiea  hectares  hectares         hedsres 

Posnania.   .    .  1905  5,912  97,922  88  55,204  47  29,865  153.126 

West  Prussia.  1906  5,354  118,580  159  66,023  22  11,412  184,603 

East  Prussia  .  1913  12  1,696  3  1,143  —  —  2.839 

Pomerania  .   .  1913  179  6,044  ^2  6,911  7  4,562  12,955 

Silesia.   .    .    .  1913  269  6,288  30  12,275  9  9,893  18,563 

SchleswigHol- 
stein    .    .    .    1913       359      10,726        7       1,592       6       1,217       ^2,318 

These  figures  show  us  that  of  the  provisions  regarding  interior  colo- 
nization, the  consolidation  of  property  and  pmanicipation  from  mortgages, 
one  is  relatively  important,  that  namely  which  imposes  the  Verschtdiungs- 
firenze.  This  is  a  maximum  limit  to  mortgage  debts  on  land  employed  for 
purposes  of  agriculture  or  forestry.  It  was  established  by  the  law  of  20 
August  1906  and  was  intended  to  reduce  mortgage  burdens,  it  being  argiied 
logically  that  the  first  step  towards  lessening  these  burdens  should  be  an 
effort  to  limit  their  growth.  The  result  thus  obtained  is  the  more  interest- 
ing because  this  limitation  of  mortgage  burdens  may  be  said  to  be  optional, 
since  the  pro\nsion  fixing  a  maximum  charge  cannot  be  registered  in  the 
land  books  except  at  the  request  of  the  proprietor. 

But  while  obtaining  that  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  consolidated  proper- 
ties were  subject  to  a  limitation  on  their  future  burdens,  a  disburdening 
was  at  the  same  time  also  effected  in  the  shape  of  a  real  diminution  of  char- 
ges, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  data,  in  which  these  charges  in  the 
five  or  six  provinces  (i)  contemplated  are  compared  as  regards  their  state 
before  the  law  on  consolidation  was  promulgated  and  its  subsequent  modi- 
fication. 

(1 )  The  data  for  East  Pniesia  are  lacking. 
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*    * 


2.THEJPROROGATIONOFMORTGAGEDEBTSFROM31  JULYiqmTO  31  DECEMBER 
1916.  —  Verldngerung  im  Kriege  f&llig  gexvordener  Hypolhckcn,  —  Bankarchiv,  i  Fet>niaiy 
1916  and  I  May  191 7. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  on  7  August  1914,  Germany 
decreed  a  legal  moratorium  affecting  all  private  credit.  The  courts  were 
authorized  to  grant  to  debtors  a  prorogation  for  three  months  of  the  date 
on  which  payments  fell  due,  if  the  step  were  justified  by  their  economic 
circumstances. 

Later,  on  22  December  1914  and  8  June  1916,  decrees  were  voted 

which  concerned  especially  the  prolongation  of  the  period  allowed  for  the 

payment  of  mortgage  debts.     These  decrees  autliorize  the  courts  to  grant 

such  prorogation  to  mortgage  debtors  on  the  following  conditions  (art.  i) : 

i)  that  the  debtor's  economic  position  justify  the  grant ; 

2)  that  the  debtor  have  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  privilege  by 
his  punctual  payments  before  the  war ; 

3)  that  the  creditor  suffer  no  extreme  disadvantage. 

The  prorogation  is  granted  by  means  of  a  sentence  or  a  l^al  decision 
(art.  I  and  4). 

For  the  principal  debt,  that  is  the  capital,  the  delay  is  for  twelve  months, 
after  which  the  courts  are  authorized  to  grant  a  new  prorogation  for  twelve 
months,  similarly  renewable.  Where  interest  is  concerned  the  proroga- 
tion is  for  six  months  only  and  .cannot  be  renewed  (art.  2  and  5). 

Besides  this  legal  moratoriiun  there  is  a  moratorium  by  contract: 
that  it  so  say  the  date  of  paytaient  may  be  prorogued  by  a  contract  between 
a  debtor  and  a  creditor.  In  the  case  of  debts  other  than  mortgage  debts 
the  contracting  parties  may  come  to  a  free  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
such  a  contract ;  but  in  the  case  of  mortgage  debts  these  terms  must  follow 
an  agreement  made  among  the  German  mortgage  banks  which  belong  to 
the  Central  Association  of  German  Banks  and  Bankers.  This  agreement 
was  concluded  on  i  February  1916  and  signed  by  twenty-seven  German  mort- 
gage banks.  The  ten  remaining  mortgage  banks  granted  prorogation  to 
their  debtors  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  sign  it. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  mortgage  banks  are  bound  to  grant  a  prorogation  of  the  date 
of  payment  to  their  members,  even  if  such  is  not  granted  by  the  courts. 

2.  The  prorogation  is  ioi  a  longer  or  shorter  period  —  six  months  to 
ten  years. 

3.  In  granting  it  the  creditor  bank  may  not  exact  either  too  high  a 
rate  of  interest  or  an  excessive  commission. 

4.  These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  debts  contracted  during  the  war, 
in  the  case  of  which  creditors  need  not  grant  a  prorogation,  or  may  grant 
it  on  conditions  other  than  those  which  have  been  set  out. 
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The  special  committee  of  the  Central  Association  of  German  Banks  and 
Bankers  presented  to  the  sub-secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs 
a  report  on  the  results  of  those  prorogations  of  the  terms  of  mortgage  loans' 
which  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  agreement. 
We  borrow  from  this  report  (i)  its  most  important  data. 

These  data  are  supplied  by  twenty-nine  mortgage  banks  and  show 
what  prorogations  were  granted  by  them  from  the  banning  of  the  war 
until  31  December  1916. 

Altogether  22,196  prorogations  were  granted  but  the  report  is  con- 
cerned with  only  22,072,  so  that  the  conditions  of  124  are  not  indicated. 
Out  of  these  22,072  prorogations. 

12,385  were  for  a  period  of     10  years ; 
6,255     "'     "    "        "      "     less  than  10  years;  and 
3,432     "       ".an  indeterminate  period. 

The  rate  of  interest  stipulated  was : 

4  %  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  12,866  prorogations 

from  4  y2to4V4    "       "      "     "      "     "  7>654 

"   4  V4  to  5  "      "      "     ''      "     "  1477 

more  than      5  ''      "      "     "      "     "  75 


11,319  prorogations  were  granted  without  any  obligation  on  the 
debtors  to  pay  any  due  to  the  creditors  ;  and  for  the  remaining  10,753 
prorogations  the  debtors  paid  a  due  varying  from  Y^to  3  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  operations : 


(i)  Bank  Archiv,  i6th  year,  No.  15. 
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Prorogations. 


Interest  4  y^%: 
special  dues 


o 

V, 

I 

I  V. 

2 

more  than  2 


Interest  from  4  Vi  to  4  V4  %  • 


special  dues 

0 

V. 

I 

I  V. 

2 

more 

tban  2 

Interest  from  4  V*  '^  5  %• 


special 

flues 

0 

» 

V, 

» 

I 

» 

'  V. 

» 

2 

» 

more 

than  2 

Interest  at  more  tfuin  5  %: 


special  dues 


o 

V. 

I 

2 

more  than  2 


Total  . 


General  total 


Prorogations 

for  less  than 
10  years 


for  an 

ijideto  ■iinstc 

period 
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Part  IV:  Agricultural  Economy  in  General 


UNITED  STATES. 


INTERIOR  COLONIZATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


OFFICIAI,  SOURCE: 

Report  of  the  commission  on  land  Colonization  and  Rural  credits  op  the  State  op 
California,  November  29,  1916.  California  State  Piinting  Office,  Sacramento,  1916. 

The  legislature  of  California  in  1915  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  com- 
mission to  "investigate  and  consider  the  question  of  land  colonization, 
and  the  various  forms  of  land  banks,  co-operative  credit  unions  and  other 
rural  credit  systems  adopted  or  proposed  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  with 
especial  view  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  commtmities  of  this  State  ". 

Since  1910  questions  of  land  tenure  have  assumed  a  hitherto  unthought 
of  importance  in  the  United  States.  The  causes  for  this  are  the  disappear- 
ance of  free,  fertile  public  lands,  the  rising  prices  of  privately  owned  farm 
lands,  the  increase  of  tenant  farming,  and  the  growing  attractions  of  city 
life  which  lead  young  people  to  leave  the  farms. 

The  State  of  California  has  had  no  State  land  settlement  policy  but 
has  left  the  matter  entirely  to  unregulated  private  enterprise.  There  has 
been  no  public  control  of  the  selection  of  colonists,  and  no  public  scrutiny  of 
the  soil  and  conditions  of  purchase. 

The  task  of  the  commission  has  been  to  study  the  methods  and  results 
of  private  colonization  in  California  in  recent  years,  and  compare  them 
with  those  found  in  other  coimtries  in  which  colonization  is  helped  and  di- 
rected by  the  State.  The  endeavour  has  been  to  get  as  much  firsthand 
information  as  possible.  Statements  have  been  obtained  from  many  settlers 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  in  which  colonization  has  recently  been  active. 
Conferences  with  men  active  in  matters  of  colonization  and  with  interested 
commercial  bodies  have  been  held  (i). 

(i)  While  this  Ihvestigation  was  in  progress  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Farm  I^oan 
Act.  It  seemed  desirable  therefore  tat  the  investigation  should  deal  with  methods  and 
policies  of  land  setUement.  The  benefits  of  the  Federal  Farm  I^oan  Act  are  however 
Ttetrictcd  to  farmers  who  can  give  first  mortgage  security  on  land  worth  double  the  amount 
of  the  lo£m  they  obtain.  In  order  to  enable  tenant  farmers  to  become  owners  of  farms  or 
to  give  adequate  assistance  to  colonists  without  much  capital  a  separate  credit  sjmtem 
must  be  provided.     Hence  the  Crosser  Bill. 
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The  results  of  the  commission's  investigations  have  been  arranged  in 
a  report,  published  in  19x6,  which  we  will  analyse  in  detail  (i). 

§  X.  Agsicui/tural  conditions  in  caufornia. 

California  has  an  immense  area  of  fertile  and  impeopled  land.  Only 
eleven  million  out  of  the  twenty-eight  million  acres  of  farm  land  are  being 
cultivated.  Nevertheless  comparatively  few  settlers  are  immigrating 
and  many  who  arrived  in  recent  years  have  gone  away.  Costly  adverds- 
ing  and  still  more  costly  personal  solidtadons  have  failed  to  attract  colonists. 
The  principal  causes  for  this  arrested  development  seem  to  be  the  high  pri- 
ces of  land,  the  high  rates  of  interest,  and  the  short  terms  which  coloniza- 
tion contracts  allow  for  payment.  Moreover  great  properties,  owned  by 
nonresidents,  ought  to  be  subdivided  and  cultivate  by  residents.  310 
landed  proprietors  own  more  than  four  million  acres  of  land  suited  to  in- 
tensive cultivation  and  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population. 

The  enquiry  obtained  the  following  da  la  as  to  the  financial  condition 
of  settlers : 

Ntmibei  of  settlers  interviewed  991 ;  average  area  of  a  farm  37  acres ; 
average  price  paid  for  unimproved  l#nd  1 160  (minimum  1 56  and  maximtmi 
I  512) ;  average  time  allowed  for  payment  5.8  years;  average  capital  of  set- 
tier  I  4,814 ;  average  cost  of  improvements  |  2,367  (minimum  |  850  and 
maximum  |  6,615)  ;  number  of  colonists  still  debtors  719 ;  average  amount 
of  indebtedness  |  2,931 ;  average  rate  of  interest  8  per  cent,  when  money 
is  furnished  by  a  bank  or  privately,  6.9  per  cent,  when  it  is  furnished  by 
contract. 

In  the  whole  of  CaUfomia  the  rate  of  interest  on  deferred  payments 
for  land  and  money  borrowed  to  pay  for  land  or  its  improvement  or  stocking 
varies  from  6  to  10  per.  cent.,  and  the  time  allowed  for  repayment  from  three 
to  eight  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  per  acre  in  1916  of 
farm  land  in  the  United  States. 


Geographical  Division 


Improved  I^ands 


Unimproved  Lands 


Ndrth  Atlantic  States 

South  Atlantic  States 

North  Cential  east  at  BCissistippi  River  . 
North  Central  west  of  Mississippi  Rever. 

South  Central 

Far  West 

Califomla 


(x)  In  our  issue  for  April  1 91 7  we  published  atirief  notice  of  this  report. 
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As  regards  the  prices  paid  by  colonists  in  California  for  their  lands  these 
averaged  according  to  their  own  statements  $  190.72  an  acre,  according  to 
the  statements  of  the  commercial  bodies  in  the  State  1 260.97  an  acre.  The 
purchase  price  of  unimproved  land  is,  in  fact,  higher  in  California  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  or  in  countries  which  have  a  State  sj^stem  of 
land  settlement. 

The  comparison  of  the  price  of  land  and  conditions  of  land  piurchase 
in  California  with  those  obtaining  elsewhere  makes  it  seem  wonderful  that 
settlers  in  California  pay  for  farms  in  from  three  to  ten  years  while  in  other 
countries  it  takes  them  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  years  to  do  so.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  in  California  the  settler  who  has  not  had  a  large  capital 
in  cash  or  some  outside  income  has  not  been  able  to  buy  a  farm  at  all. 

The  experience  of  practically  every  colonizing  company,  no  matter 
how  successful,  shows  that  it  would  have  been  better,  both  for  the  settlers 
and  for  the  company,  if  the  original  enterprise  had  been  organized  on  a 
basis  which  gave  the  settlers  more  money  for  improvements  and  a  longer 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  their  farms.  The  colony  of  Los  Molinos,  for  exam- 
ple, is  now  a  success.  A  majority  of  the  settlers  have  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles which  at  first  threatened  to  overwhelm  them.  They  bargained  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  unimproved  land  in  the  short  period  of  seven  years.  In 
addition  to  paying  for  the  land  they  had  to  find  money  for  improvements 
and  stock,  of  which  the  cost  on  small  irrigated  farms  is  very  heavy.  The 
working  expenses  included  taxes  of  about  I3  an  acre,  water  charges  of 
$2  an  acre,  and  interest  on  land  of  which  the  amount  varied  from  J75  to 
I300  an  acre.  A  stmi  between  $35  and  $40  an  acre  was  needed  in  order 
to  pay  interest,  principal  and  taxes  ;  and  at  the  outset  the  land  did  not  pro- 
duce anything  approaching  this  amount.  Fortunately  the  company 
which  founded  the  colony  had  financial  resources  which  enabled  it  to  help  the 
settlers  by  spending  $60,000  on  the  piurchase  of  cows,  and  allowing  the  set- 
tlers to  pay  for  these  by  subsequently  ceding  half  the  money  due  to  them  for 
cream.  Each  settler  paid  8  per  cent,  on  the  loan  made  to  him.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  extent  to  which  the  settlers  were  still  indebted  in 
1916.  The  375  contracts  then  outstanding  represented : 

$    48,763  arrears  of  interest, 
651,001  arrears  of  principal, 
15,689  ledger  account,  and 
13,446  unpaid  balance  on  purchase  of  cows. 

In  the  past  men  paid  for  land  in  California  in  five  years  :  but  the  task 
of  paying  for  a  farm  out  of  its  products  has  become  much  harder  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Thus  when  colonization  began  in  Orland  the  price  of  land  was 
from  $10  to  I40  an  acre.  The  same  land,  unimproved,  now  sells  for  from 
$75  to  I150  an  acre  and  the  water  right  costs  an  additional  $40  an  acre. 
The  lands  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company  were  bought  at  an 
average  price  of  I37  an  acre ;  but  the  settlers  on  them  whom  the  commis- 
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sion  interviewed  paid  an  average  price  of  $130  an  acre,  which  price  included 
only  part  of  the  cost  of  necessary  works  of  irrigation.  The  early  settlers 
in  Modesto  and  the  Oakdale  districts  bought  land  for  less  than  $50  an  acre ; 
but  land  01  the  same  kind  in  these  districts  now  sells  for  |ioo  and  $150 
an  acre,  in  some  cases  for  $250  and  $300  an  acre. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  area  of  colonization  the  price  of  land  has  been 
multiplied  by  from  two  to  ten,  while  the  profits  of  farming  have  increased 
little  if  at  all.  Hence  some  years  ago  men  who  bought  land  at  I50  an 
acre  could  pay  high  interest  and  also  free  themselves  from  debt,  while 
those  who  have  bought  recently  have  to  straggly  even  to  pay  interest. 

The  higher  prices  of  land  have  made  intensive  cultivation  necessary, 
and  this  entails  costlier  improvements  and  equipment.  The  investigation 
of  the  United  States  census  showed  that  while  the  average  area  of  a  farm 
diminished  between  1900  and  1910,  the  average  capital  invested  in  it  in> 
creased  by  86  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  of  improvement  and  equipment  also  increases  as 
the  size  of  the  farm  diminishes.  Even  if  the  cost  of  a  house  and  stable  on 
a  twenty  acre  farm  is  no  more  than  it  used  to  be  on  a  farm  of  160  acres, 
its  average  cost  per  acre  is  about  eight  times  as  great. 

The  estimates  made  by  the  commercial  oiganizations  show  that  the 
ultimate  cost  of  improvements  on  the  small  intensively  cultivated  farms 
averages  $  180  an  acre. 

The  short  time  given  in  which  to  pay  for  land  in  most  contracts  of 
colonization  implies  a  profit  following  on  cultivation  of  betw^een  20  and  25 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  land  and  equipment.  Such  profits  are  occasionally 
made  but  they  are  not  the  rule.  Investigations  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  fully  improved  farm  rarely  pays  more 
than  5  per  cent,  on  the  investment ;  if  reasonable  allowance  be  made  for  the 
wages  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Sendee  has  kept  a  careful  census  of 
the  yield  and  value  of  crops  grown  tmder  federal  projetcs.  It  reports  the 
following  as  the  average  values  of  crops  :  I31  an  acre  in  1910,  $27  an  acre 
in  1911,  $26.60  an  acre  in  1912,  and  $24.50  in  1913.  The  reductions  are 
mainly  due  to  the  declining  prices  of  products,  and  prices  for  the  last  two 
years  are  higher.  The  total  area  cultivated  under  various  projects,  namelj' 
1,364,149.9  acres  (of  which  703,424  were  cultivated  under  government 
reclamation  projects)  was  fotmd  to  yield  a  crop  worth,  on  an  average,  only 
$  23.45  an  acre. 

In  all  districts  exceptional  single  farms  and  single  acres  jdelded  far 
more  than  the  average  returns.  For  example  single  acres  in  Orland  plant- 
ed with  citrus  fruits  have  brought  in  $249  each,  and  single  acres  planted 
with  small  fruits  $252  each.  Single  acres  devoted  to  truck  farming  in 
Californian  colonies  have  brought  in  more  than  $  100  each.  But  plans 
for  pa3rment  for  colonists'  farms  should  of  course  be  based  not  on  excep- 
tional instances  but  on  averages. 

The  United  States  census  gave  $43.50  an  acre  as  the  gross  value  of 
crops  grown  on  Irrigated  land  in  California,  but  beginners  carmot  eaqpect 
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to  reach  this  average  because  the  calculation  covered  the  highly  improved 
orchards  and  vineyards  in  full  bearing.  Alfalfa  crops,  which  are  the  b^;in- 
ner's  main  dependence,  had  an  average  value  of  only  $  22.94  an  acre.  Even 
in  such  industries  as  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits,  which  need  a  laige  invest- 
ment in  land,  a  long  wait  for  returns,  and  exceptionally  skilful  and  careful 
cultivation  and  marketing,  the  net  profits  over  and  above  expenses  of  cul- 
tivation only  average,  according  to  a  report  prepared  by  the  California 
Citrus  Growers'  Association,  4.3  per  cent,  on  land  valued  at  $1,000  an  acre. 

Real  estate  agents  from  the  overdone  and  less  profitable  fields  of  tha 
Middle  West  flocked  to  California,  not  to  develop  agriculture  but  to  exploit 
it.    The  prosperity  of  the  settler  was  his  own  affair.    The  land  agent*a  • 
business  was  to  make  money  out  of  him  rather  than  to  make  money  f or^  him. 

One  agency  bought  about  150,000  acres  pt  an  average  price  of  less  than 
$  40  an  acre.  The  average  selling  price  was  at  first  about  $75  but  was  af- 
terwards raised  to  $  1 75  an  ere.  The  a  gent's  commission  at  the  higher  price 
was  30  per  cent.,  so  that  he  was  paid  for  selling  the  land  considerably  more 
than  it  cost.  On  another  colony  an  Eastern  selling  agency  undertook 
to  dispose  of  land  for  a  commission  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price.  No 
limit  was  placed  on  the  price  the  agent  could  ask,  so  the  price  of  farms  which 
has  been  selling  at  1 150  an  acre  was  raised  to  $400  an  acre  and  the  agents 
thereby  almost  doubled  their  commissions.  As  by  the  terms  of  the  sale 
one  fifth  of  the  price  was  paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  four  yearly  instal- 
ments, the  selling  agent  took  all  the  first  payment  and  sought  to  induce  the 
settler  to  buy  enough  land  to  absorb  all  his  capital  in  first  payments.  He 
then  could  pocket  the  whole  as  his  commision.  When  the  whole  projected 
area  had  been  sold  the  owner  held  contracts  with  a  number  of  moneyless, 
inexperienced  people  who  were  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  while  the 
selling  agent  had  all  the  cash.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  manager  of  coloniza- 
tion enterprises  testified  to  the  commission  that  in  most  cases  the  price  of 
land  was  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  it  should  be. 

The  underlying  causes  for  much  of  the  failure  of  the  colonizing  schemes 
are :  i)  the  selection  of  imfit  land  ;  2)  the  selection  of  imfit  settlers ;  3)  ignor- 
ance, on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  of  proper  colonizing  methods,  and,  on 
that  of  the  settlers,  of  the  crops  they  should  grow  and  how  and  when  they 
should  plant  them  ;  4)  the  excessive  cost  of  land  ;  5)  the  insufficient  capital  of 
the  settlers  ;  6)  the  excessive  rates  of  interest  on  borrowed  money  and  de- 
fened  payments  ;  7)  the  short  terms  allowed  for  payment ;  and  8)  improper 
marketing  facilities. 


§  2.  Concisions  and  recommkndations. 

After  having  made  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  position  of  agriculture 
in  California,  and  having  noticed  all  the  disadvantages  and  abuses  due 
to  the  complete  liberty  left  to  individuals  as  regards  colonization,  the  com- 
mission advances,  in  the  last  part  of  its  report,  its  conclusionb  and  recom- 
mendations on  which  legislation  should  be  based. 
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In  the  first  place  the  commission  considers  that  the  State  shotdd  have 
a  land  settlement  policy  and  deal  with  this  matter  as  a  public  problem. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  there  has  been  little  need  for 
public  supervision  of  rural  development.  The  kind  of  crops  which  can  be 
grown  and  the  preliminary  outlay  they  require  are  so  restricted  that  little 
variation  in  methods  is  possible.  It  is  otherwise  in  California.  There  much 
of  the  best  land  has  to  be  irrigated,  much  has  to  be  drained,  and  some  has 
to  be  protected  against  floods.  Every  acre  of  irrigated  land  must  have  a 
right  to  water,  and  the  character  of  such  right  is  nearly  as  important  as 
the  validity  of  the  title  to  the  land.  To  prepare  some  areas  properly  for 
settlement  involves  an  immense  expenditure  of  money.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  an  immigrant  to  protect  himself  against  misrepresentation 
in  these  matters. 

Water  and  climate,  as  well  as  soil,  influence  the  value  of  agricultural 
land  in  much  of  California.  Wherever  irrigation  is  required  plans  for  co- 
lonies should  provide  for  the  efficient  use  of  streams.  As  the  irrigated  area 
extends  and  population  increases,  so  does  the  demand  for  water  increase 
and  in  like  measure  the  struggle  for  its  control.  In  great  irrigable  areas, 
like  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento  valleys,  all  agriculture  will  in  time 
be  bound  together  by  a  common  dependence  on  the  streams.  For  this  rea- 
son the  ultimate  results  will  be  .more  satisfactory  if  colonization  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  thoitght  out  plan  embracing  all  the  irri- 
gable land  in  each  watershed. 

State  supervision  of  colonization  ought  not  to  include  ordinary  sales 
of  land  among  individuals  but  only  enterprises,  of  sufficient  mc^;nitude 
to  have  public  importance,  which  seek  to  attract  settlers,  unacquainted 
with  local  conditions,  from  a  distance  or  JErom  a  particular  neighbourhood. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  such  supervision  to  provide  :  i)  that  adequate  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  water  supplies  and  drainage  in  irrigated  areas; 
2)  that  the  land  is  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  being  sold ;  3)  that 
there  is  no  misrepresentation  in,  advertising.  It  should  also  aim  at  helping 
those  engaged  on  colonization  by  pointing  out  to  them  features  in  their 
plan  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  failure. 

In  the  past  settlers  and  land  settlement  have  been  helped  by  the  large 
increase  in  the  price  of  land  which  accompanied  development.  This  made 
it  possible  to  borrow  money  for  improvements  or  to  sell  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal ptirchase  for  nearly  as  much  as  it  all  cost  at  first.  Iliis  aid  must  be 
replaced  by  a  more  generous  system  of  p»ersonal  credit  and  more  efficient 
and  cheaper  methods  of  preparing  farms  for  intensive  cultivation. 

The  experience  of  other  countries  and  of  some  American  colonizing 
enterprises  indicates  that  it  is  cheaper  for  an  organization  having  ample 
capital  to  level  and  sow  the  land  and  finance  the  building  of  houses,  rather 
than  leave  this  work  to  the  individual  settler. 

The  commission  makes  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  future  financ- 
ing of  settlers  in  California  : 

i)  They  should  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in  which  to  pay  tor 
their  land  ; 
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2)  After  they  have  made  the  initial  payment  they  should  be  required 
to  pay  nothing  further  on  principal  for  the  first  two  years,  but  the  selling 
contract  should  stipulate  the  character  of  the  improvements  they  must 
make; 

3)  The  payment  for  land  should  be  amortized  ;  and  the  amotmt  of 
annual  or  semiannual  payments  equal  throughout  the  period  of  payment. 

It  also  seems  desirable  that  the  State  should  establish  one  or  more 
offices  in  which  information  as  to  approved  colonizing  enterprises  could 
be  obtained.  California  might,  like  West  Viiginia,  distribute  printed  lists 
of  land  held  by  approved  enterprises,  statii^  the  conditions  of  settlement 
and  what  crops  might  be  grown  on  them. 

The  commission  believed  that  over  a  considerable  part  of  America 
the  different  States  will  soon  have  made  colonization  a  public  matter.  In 
the  east  this  will  be  done  to  lessen  tenant  farming  and  improve  agricultural 
practices,  in  the  west  to  settle  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  land  rapid- 
ly. The  tendency  towards  the  adoption  of  this  policy  in  the  west  is  shown 
by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  to  level  and  im- 
prove farms  before  offering  them  for  settlement ;  by  the  introduction  of 
and  hearings  on  the  Grosser  Bill  which,  if  enacted,  will  go  far  towards  financ- 
ing settlers  on  public  lands  ;  and  by  the  report  of  the  Co-operative  I^nd 
Settlement  Board  in  Wi^ming,  which  has  recommended  that  the  federal 
government  build  irrigation  works,  and  the  State  subdivide  the  land,  se- 
lect settlers,  and  finance  their  necessary  improvements.  It  is  understood 
that  legislation  to  carry  these  recommendations  into  effect  is  being  framed. 

The  immense  area  of  land  in  the  large  estates  of  California  would  make 
progress  too  slow  if  it  depended  entirely  on  action  by  the  State  ;  but  the 
State  can  do  much  to  promote  the  adoption  of  right  policies  by  showing  on 
a  model  colony  the  advantages  of  considering  real  agricultural  development 
rather  than  local  or  immediate  benefits.  It  is  suggested  that  for  this  an 
area  of  about  10,000  acres  be  trften,  from  which  there  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted approximately  300  acres-for  roads,  canals,  schoolhouses  and  recrea- 
tiongrounds,  and  100  acres  for  farms  labourers'  allotments  and  a  few  small 
orchards  and  gardens.  There  would  remain  9,600  acres  or  enough  laud  to 
provide  about  two  hundred  farms  varying  in  size  from  20  to  100  acres.  If 
these  farms  were  all  settled  by  alert,  ambitious  young  men  and  women  the 
advantage  to  agriculture  in  California  would  be  great.  The  value  of  the 
demonstration  would  be  increased  if  no  settlers  were  admitted  who  were  not 
ejcperienced  and  trained,  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  old,  posses- 
sed of  no  farm  land  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  able  themselves  to  reside  on 
and  cultivate  their  farms.  The  land  should  be  paid  for  in  thirty-six  years, 
the  initial  cash  payment  being  5  per  cent,  while  interest  at  4  ^  per  cent., 
and  amortized  annual  payments  of  i  ^  per  cent  of  principal  should  begin  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  settler  paying  for  his  land  and  having  a 
clear  title  while  he  does  so  by  paying  4  %  per  cent,  on  the  cost  in  the  first 
four  and  6  per  cent,  in  the  remaining  thirty-two  years.  Bach  settler  should 
be  required  to  have  enough  capital  to  pay  in  cash  one  fourth  of  the  cost  of 
all  improvements  made  by  the  State,  the  payment  of  the  other  three  fourth^ 
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to  be  amortized  and  bear  the  same  interest  as  payments  for  the  land.  It 
is  believed  that  on  these  terms  existing  financial  institutions  can  give 
whatever  credit  is  necessary  for  buying  stock,  including  dairy  cows« 

The  selection  of  colonists  should  be  entrusted  to  a  board,  and  the  subse- 
quent business  management  to  a  single  competent  superintendent  reporting 
to  this  board.  The  State  agricultural  collie  should  systematically  provide 
information  as  toiarming,  and  the  superintendent  should  advise  as  to  buying 
live  stock  and  equipping  farms.  The  State  should,  by  contract,  build 
houses,  level  land  for  irrigation,  and  lend  money  to  settlers,  within  a  fixed 
maximum  limit,  on  insurable  improvements  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  in  control. 

The  prices  of  farms,  after  subdivision,  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they 
pay  for  land  lost  on  roads  and  canals,  interest  on  the  cast  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  time  of  subdivision  and  the  time  of  settlement,  and  all  other 
incidental  ei^enses. 

The  selection  of  the  land  should  be  entrusted  to  an  expert  committee 
who  would  buy  it  at  its  productive  value.  This  policy  would,  if  it  were 
understood,  be  a  guarantee  to  settlers  that  they  were  getting  their  money's 
worth.  The  land  might  be  paid  for  with  State  bonds  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  perhaps  4  per  cent.,  or  it  might  be  bought  under  a  contract  by 
which  the  landowner  gave  deeds  to  the  settler  directly,  the  State  guarantee- 
ing his  payments  and  having  the  right  to  complete,  the  purchase  and  enter 
into  full  ownership  at  any  time  deemed  advisable.  Existing  State  authori- 
ties coidd  plan  the  works  for  a  water  supply,  subdivide  the  area  and  fix 
the  size  of  farms.  The  amount  of  capital  to  be  provided  for  financing  the 
settlers  could  be  greatly  reduced  by  making  full  use  of  the  possibilities  of 
loans  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 
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THE  INCREASE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  FROM  1914  TO  1916. 

source: 
I,A  Main^d'okjvrb  agkicolb  {Agricultural  Labour),  t!C  216,  14th  year,  Taris,  10  July  1917. 

The  enquiry  which  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  undertook  among  man- 
agers of  agricultural  departments  as  to  agricultural  wages  has  been  con- 
cluded, and  it  is  now  possible  to  make  use  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
oflBce  of  agricultural  information  within  this  ministry.  The  figures  which  we 
here  reproduce  show  the  average  increase  of  the  wages  of  labourers,  whether 
fed  by  their  employers  or  otherwise,  the  rate  at  which  labour  has  decreased 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  average  yield  of  a  working  day  has  diminished, 
in  each  department.  Then  for  each  agricultural  district  the  average  wages 
of  labourers,  whether  fed  by  their  employers  or  otherwise,  in  1914  and  in 
1916  are  shown ;  and  finally  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bourers, fed  and  not  fed  by  their  employers,  between  1914  and  1916 ;  and 
the  rate  at  which  labour  has  been  reduced  and  the  average  yield  of  a  work- 
ing day  diminished  in  each  district  and  in  the  whole  country. 

Average  increase  Reduction  Diminution 

in  a  labourer's  wages  of  of  average 

Department                                     labour  due                    3idd 

not  fed  by                 fed  by  to  of  a  working 

—                           employer                 employer  the  war                       day 

%  %  %  % 

15^  Agricultural  District  —  North-West. 

Morbihan 63  100  —               •    30    . 

Finist^re 50  50  60  25 

Manche 28  40  62       .  .32 

lUe-et-Vilaine  ...  27  25  70  4 

C6tes-du-Nord ...  41  50  14  I5 

Ome 42  50  65             *      20 

Sarthe 46  60  61  36 

Calvados 42  25  80  30 

Mayenne 50  60  60  38       . 

1914      1916    1914      1916 

fr.  fr.  fr.  fr.  Averige  %  Average  % 

Average    wages     in 

1st  district  .   .    .  3.25      4.66      1.86      2.80  ^ 

Average  increase .  ,  43%  50     %  ^  ^4 
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Department 


Average  incieaae 
In  a  laboarer't  wages 


not  fed  by 
empkiyeT 


fed  by 
employer 


Redaction 

of 
labour  due 

to 
the  war 


DUafaintloii 
of  aTence 

yldd 
of  worUng 

day 


2nd  Agricultural  District  -  North. 


Oise  .... 
Btue-et-I^oir 
Seine-et-Oise 
Aisne .... 
Seine-Inftrieure 
Seine .... 
Seine-et-Mame 
Nord  .... 
Eure  .... 
Pas-de-Calais 
Somme  .  .   . 


42 
46 
81 

50 
70 

33 
27 

38 

12 

45 
42 


56 
88 

95 
50 

57 
40 

25 
43 
25 
66 

50 


47 
60 

65 

40 

70 
40 

50 
70 

50 
60 


30 
30 
35 
32 
30 
30 
20 
28 

30 
18 


1914      1916    1914      1916 

fr.  fr.  fr.  fr. 


Average    wages 
2nd  district  .  . 
Average  increase. 


in 


3-44      4-93 
43% 


2.11      3.28 
55% 


ATerate% 


55 


ATCcaae% 


30 


yd  Agricultural  District  -  North-East. 

Vosges 65  25  80 

Haute-Mame    ...          25  40  60 

Menrthe-et-Moselle  .42  50  60 

Mame *20  15  70 

Haut-Rhin  (Belfort)          33  33  70 

Ardennes  (i).  ...          —  —  — 

Aube 68  60  50 

Meuse  (x\ —  —  — 


33 
25 
30 
30 
30 

25 


1914   1916  1914   I 916 

fr.  fr.  fr. .  fr.  Avenge  % 


Average    wages    of 

3rd  district  .  .   .  3.75  '  5.35 
Average  increase  .• .  42  % 


2.48      3.39 
37% 


65 


Average  % 


29 


(i)  Report  not  received. 
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Department 


Average  fncrease 
in  a  labourer's  wages 


not  fed  by 
employer 

.        % 


fed  by 
employer 

% 


Reduction 

of 
labour  due 

to 
the  war 


Dlminntion 
of  average 

yield 
of  a  working 

day 


/\ih  Agricultural  District  —  WesL 


Charente-Inferieure 
Charente  .  .  . 
Haute- Vienne  . 
Vienne  .... 
Deux-S^res.  . 
I/)ire-Inferieitre 
Indre-et-Ivoire  . 
Vendee  .... 


Maine-et-I/oire . 


Average    wages 

4th  district  .    . 
Average  increase. 


57 
71 
36 

75 
100 

33 

62 
57 


60 
86 
50 

45 
no 

57 
33 
75 
75 


1914      1916    1914      1916 


fr. 


fr. 


fr. 


in 


3.36      545 
62% 


2.46      4.08 
65% 


66 

30 

50 

.      30 

40 

40 

45 

25 

40 

25 

50 

30 

95 

90 

67 

34 

80 

40 

aage% 

Average  % 

59 


38 


5/ A  Agricultural  District 

Loir-et-Cher    (Beau- 

ce,  Perche)  ...  78  55 
I/oir-et-Cher     (Solo- 

gne) 47  63 

Yonne 38  30 

Cher 63  66 

Creuse    ......  28  66 

Indre 42  60 

Ni^vre 50  40 

Allier 100  100 

I/oiret 38  58 

Puy-de-D6me    ...  55  66 


Centre. 


55 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
80 
60 


30 


30 
20 

25 
38 
40 
40 
30 
35 


1914 

fr. 


Average    wages 
5th  district  .   . 
Average  increase . 


m 


1916    1914 

fr.  fr. 


3.87      5-92 
53% 


1916 

f r.  Average  % 


2-83     4.53 
60% 


60 


Average  « 


33 
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Department 


Avenge  increase 
in  a  labourer's  wages 


not  fed  by 
employer 

% 


fed  by 
employer 


Reductkm 

of 

labour  due 

to 

the  war 


Dimimitlon 

of  aversge 

yidd 

of  a  woAing 

day 


6th  Agricultural  District  —  East, 


Jura 55 

Doubs 42 

Sa6ne-et-I/)ire .   .   .  65 

C6te-d'Or 33 

Haute-Sadne    ...  33 

I/)ire 65 

Ain 55 

Rhdne 51 

Haute-Savoie  ...  58 

Savoie 50 


50 
60 

50 
56 
33 
83 
75 
85 
75 
50 


35 

50 
60 
60 
98 

70 
60 
30 
20 


28 
20 
35 
30 
50 

50 
33 
20 

33 


1914      19^6    1914      1916 


fr. 


Average    wages 

6th  district  .   . 
Average  increase. 


m 


343      5.15 
50% 


fr. 


2.14        3.46 
61% 


Average  % 


54 


Average  % 


34 


yth  Agricultural  District  —  South-West. 


I^andes  .... 

Ari^e    .... 

Basses-Pyrenees 

Hautes-Pyren^es 

Tam-et-Garonne 

Haute-Garonne 

Gers 

Dordogne  .  .  . 
I/)t-et-Garonne 
Gironde.  .    .    . 


63 
40 
80 
50 
43 

77 
46 
62 

75 
30 


50 

66 
83 
50 
64 
62 
53 
50 
75 


75 
60 

62 
40 

55 
40 

54 
50 
98 
66 


28 

25 
13 

22 
30 
40 

34 

50 

33 


1914   1916  1914   1916 


Average    wages 

7th  district  .  . 
Average  increase. 


in 


2.87      4.51 
57% 


fr. 


1.56        2.53 
62% 


Average  % 


59 


Aya«ge% 


30 
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Aiverage  inexease 

Reduction 

Diminution 

in  a  labourer's  v^agea 

of 

of  average 

artment 

labour  due 

yield 

not  fed  by                •    fed  by 

to 

of  a  working 

— 

employer                   employer 

the  war 

day 

% 


% 


% 


8th   Agricultural  District  —  South. 


Ave3rron 62 

Pyrenees-Orientales.  32 

Cantal — 

Loz^e 42 

Lot 66 

Herault 52 

Aude 50 

Corrtee  (i)   .    .    .    .  — 

Tarn 50 


65 
43 

50 
100 

77 
60 

66 


50 
25 
75 
60 

65 
60 

30 
60 


25 
20 

50 
20 

25 
12 

25 
60 


1914 

fr. 


Average     wages 

8th  district  .   . 
Average  increase. 


in 


1916    1914 

fr.  fr. 


3.46       5-19 
50% 


I916 
fr.  Average  % 


2.29        3.83 
67% 


53 


Average  % 


29 


gih  Agricultural  District  —  South-EasL 

Ard^he 38  40  60 

Var 33  25  60 

Haute-Loire ....           33  60  60 

Vaucluse 66  100  70 

Bouches-du-Rhdne  .50  42  55 

Is^re  .......         100  100  60 

Gard 42  42  45 

Hautes-Alpes    ...          50  60  20 

Drdme 66  70  65 

Basses-Alpes    ...           42  75  60 

Alpes-Maritimes  .  .          38  —  60 

1914      1916  1914      T916 

fr.              fr.  fr.              fr.  Aveiage  %' 

Average    wages    in 

9th  district  .   ,   .  3.42     .5.15  2.34      3.77 

Average  increase .  .          50  %  61  %  ^^ 


33 

18 

25 
60 
20 

30 
30 

20 
30 
10 


Average  % 


25 


(i)  Report  not  received. 
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Average  Increase  of  Wages  in  each  District  and  in  all  France 
from  1914^0  1916. 


Agriculturai  districts 


I«abourer'8  average  wages 


not  fed  by  employer 

I9I4  I916 

fr.  fr. 

1st  District 3.25  4.66 

2nd  District 3.44    ^        4.93 

3rd  District 3.75  5.35 

4th  District 3.36  5.45 

5th  District 3.87  5.92 

6th  District 3.43      *     515 

7th  DiFtrict 2.87  4.51 

8th  District 3.46  5.19 

9th*  District 3.42  5.15 

Average  agricultural   wages 

in  all  France 3.43  5.15 


fed  by  empioyer 


1914 

fr. 

1.86 
2.II 
2,48 
2.46 
2.83 
2.14 
1.56 
2.29 

2-34 
2.23 


1916 

fr. 

2.80 

3-28 

3.39 
4.08 

4-53 
346 
2.53 
383 
3-77 

3-52 


Agricultural  districts 


1st  District  .   , 

2nd  District 

3rd   District. 

4th  District 

5th  District 

6th  District 

7th  District 

8th  District 

9th  District 

General  average  percentage  of  increase 


Average  percentage 
of  increase  in  a  labourer's  w-aget 

y  employer 

notfcdbyeniplmw 

[4-1 

916 

I9I4-I916 

43 

50 

43 

55 

42 

37 

62 

65 

53 

60 

50 

61 

57 

62 

50 

67 

50 

61 

50 

575 
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Average  Reduction  for  aU  France  of  Labour  and  Yield. 

Agricaltnral  distiicts  Ftercentage 

of  of 

reduction  diultiiition 

of  of  yield 

I&boQT  due  of 

to  "a  working 

the    war  day 

1st  District   .  .  '. 62  24 

2nd  District 55  30 

3rd  District 65  29 

4th  District 59  38 

5th  District 60  32 

6th  District •  .    .    .         54  34 

7th  District 59  30 

8th  District 53  29 

9th  District 55  25 

General  average 58  30 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  • 


RATES  OF  CASH  WAGES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS 
IN    ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 


OFFiaAI,  SOURCE : 
Thb  I/Abour  Gazette,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  7, 1/)ndon,  July  1917. 


Information  is  obtained  annually  from  the  chairmen  or  clerks  of  a 
large  number  of  Rural  District  Councils  showing  the  rates  of  cash  wages 
most  generally  paid  to  the  various  classes  of  agrictdtural  labourers  not  prov- 
ided with  board  or  lodging  (1)  in  the  rural  district  areas.  Such  rates, 
while  by  no  mean'-  representing  the  labourers*  total  earnings,  are  aseful  as 
a  means  of  comparing  one  year  with  another,  and  in  the  table  below  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  weekly  rates  paid  in  January  1914  and  in  Ja- 
nuary 1917.  This  period  covers  seven  months  prior  to  the  outbreak  oi 
war  but  as  the  movement  in  wages  between  Januery  and  August  of  1914 
was  relatively  very  small,  the  rates  for  January  1914  can  be  regarded  as 
being  substantially  those  prevalent  immediately  before  the  war. 

The  figures  in  the  table  show  the  means  of  the  rates  given  for  those 
rural  districts  in  each  country  from  ^hich  information  has  been  received 
for  both  January  1914  and  January  1917,  and  they  cover  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  rural  districts  in  England  and  Wales.  As  has  been 
said,  these  rates  do  not  represent  total  earnings  but  are  only  the  nominal 
rates  of  weekly  wages.  To  arrive  at  the  total  wages  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  the  value  of  allowances  in  kind,  such  as  a  free  house,  a  potato  groimd. 
milk,  etc.,  and  the  extra  cash  earnings  from  piece  work,  overtime,  special 
harvest  pa3rments  and  in  the  case  of  men  in  charge  of  animals,  such  sources 
as  journey  money,  bonuses  for  calves  leared  and  lamb  money.  These  v?ry  on 
different  farms  and  in  individual  cases,  and  the  necessary  particulars  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  enquiries  on  a  large  scale  addressed  to  individual 
families  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Enquiries  of  this  kind  were  last  un- 
dertaken in  1907.  A  *urther  enquiry  was  projected  for  the  autunm  of  19x4 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  war. 


(i)  In  certain  of  the  Welsh  districts  a  cousideiable  number  of  the  ordinary  agricoltiiral  b* 
bourers  are  provided  with  food  on  weekdays  but  with  no  lodging.  Particulars  are  given  in  the 
second  table. 
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According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  report 
as  to  earnings  and  hours  of  labour  in  agriculture  in  1907  (Cd.  5460),  which 
were  based  on  returns  received  directly  from  individual  farmers,  the  ave- 
rage value  of  the  extra  earnings  in  cash  and  kind  generally  varied  from  about 
25.  to  about  4s.  a  week.  So  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is  aware  they  had  not 
altered  to  any  considerable  extent  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  As  is  explained 
below,  however,  their  value  has  probably  since  appreciated  consideraUy. 

If  the  cash  rates  in  each  county  for  ordinary  labourers  not  provided 
with  food  be  taken  for  purposes  of  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  great- 
est increase  between  January  1914  and  January  1917  took  place  in  England 
in  Durham  (8s.  id,  a  week),  and  in  Wales  in  Flint  and  Merioneth  (8s,  6i.  a 
week) .  The  county  in  which  the  increase  was  least  was  in  England  Hereford 
(4s.  2d.  a  week)  and  in  Wales  Cardigan  (3s.  M.  a  week).  In  only  seven  coun- 
ties in  England  and  Wales  did  the  increase  amount  to  less  than  5  s.  a  week ; 
in  twelve  it  was  5s.  or  between  5s.  and  6s.,  in  eighteen  6s.  or  between  6s.  and 
75.,  in  eight  7s.  or  between  7s.  and  8s.,  and  in  five  more  than  8s.  a  week.  These 
figures  do  not  concern  Westmoreland  and  Anglesey  from  which  only  in- 
formation insufficient  for  statistical  purposes  was  received. 

In  addition  to  the  increases  in  weddy  rates  of  cash  wages,  shown  by 
the  table,  the  increase  in  extra  earnings  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  im- 
possible with  the  information  which  is  available  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
this  latter  increase,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  present  higher  prices 
must  have  increased  the  value  of  most  allowances  in  kind.  In  some  cases 
they  have  also  been  increased  in  quantity.  There  is  also  evidence  of  the 
increase  of  piece-work  rates  and  harvest  wages.  A  correspondent  in  Essex 
states  that  piece-work  rates  in  that  county  in  1916  were  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  before  the  war.  In  Norfolk  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  labourers 
a  lump  sum  for  the  harvest  and  this  usually  amounted  to  £7  or  £7.105. 
before  the  war,  but  in  1916  its  minimum  amount  was  £9.5s.  Payments  for 
overtime  have  also  increased  considerably  during  the  war,  owing  mainly 
to  the  shortage  of  labour  and  to  some  extent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Day- 
light Saving  Act. 

Since  January  1917,  the  date  to  which  the  latest  available  returns  ref- 
er, the  wages  of  the  workers  on  the  land  are  known  to  have  increased,  owing 
partly  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  partly  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
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AHSCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY  IN  GENERAL  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  AGRICUI^TURE  IN  THE  INVADED  DEPARTMENTS.  —  I^ 
Main-d*oeuvre agricole  {Agricultural  Labour)^  No.  217, 14th  year,  Paris,  25  July  1917. 

On  30  June  1917  the  Direction  of  Agriculture  in  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture publidied,  with  a  view  to  agricultural  reconstruction  in  the  invaded 
departments,  instructions  to  which  agriculturists  should  conform  in  order 
to  resume  occupation  of  their  former  farms.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  resump- 
tion of  agricultural  life  in  these  districts  ought  to  be  accomplished  as  soon 
as  possible  by  the  agricultural  population  still  in  them,  the  repatriated  agri- 
culturists, and  those  who  have  withdrawn  into  the  interior  and  will  now  ask 
to  return  to  their  villages.  But  the  stretch  of  land  in  question  forms  a 
so-called  "  reserved  "  zone  of  which  the  limits  have  been  fixed  by  the  mili- 
tary authority.  Owing  to  the  devastated  condition  of  many  places  and  for 
military  reasons  no  general  measure  authorizing  an  immediate  and  collec- 
tive repatriation  can  be  passed.  For  the  moment  therefore  leave  to  re- 
turn can  only  be  granted  individually  to  agriculturists  who  previously 
resided  habitually  in  the  commune  to  which  they  ask  to  go,  and  whose 're- 
turn is  recognized  to  be  indispensable  to  the  resumption  of  agricultural 
life.  In  his  request  an  agriculturist  should  always  indicate  what  is  the  im- 
portance of  his  farm  and  how  he  proposes  to  resume  farming.  Authori- 
zations can  be  granted  only  in  the  measure  of  which  the  condition  of  com- 
munes, as  regards  means  of  access  to  them,  their  provisioning  and  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  healthy,  habitable  and  safe,  pertnits.  In  every 
case  a  r^ular  authorization  will  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  return. 

The  majority  of  the  agriculturists  will  have  to  reconstitute  their  farms 
after  their  return,  often  building  a  temporary  dwelling  for  themselves  and 
shelters  for  their  beasts ;  and  always  they  will  have  to  get  together  again 
their  live  and  other  stock  and  resume  cultivation. 

Since  no  one  system  of  farming  can  be  adapted  to  every  kind  of  f arm^ 
each  individual  should  determine  on  his  best  course  in  accordance  with  his 
ability  and  resources.  Generally  speaking,  however,  a  garden  should  first 
be  remade ;  then  those  foodstuffs  which  supply  the  first  needs  of  man  and 
beast  —  potatoes  and  other  v^etables,  forage,  oats  —  should  be  planted, 
and  finally  the  land  should  be  restored  to  a  condition  allowing  com  to  be 
grown.  The  complete  realization  of  the  plan  (rf  cultivation  will  necessarily 
occupy  several  years,  and  depend  on  resources  in  labour  and  money  and  on 
the  payment  of  indemnities  for  damages  wrot^ht  by  the  war.  In  many  ca- 
ses an  association  of  agriculturists  will  increase  their  credit  and  will  encou- 
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rage  the  rapid  resumption  of  agricultural  life  by  giving  solidarity  to  indi- 
vidual efforts. 

For  the  reconstitution  of  dwellings  in  cases  of  urgency  a  special  de- 
partment has  been  instituted  in  the  prefectorate  of  every  department 
affected  either  in  the  past  or  the  present  by  the  invasion. 

Even  before  the  valuation  of  damages  due  to  the  war,  urgent  repairs 
of  slightly  damaged  houses  may  be  effected  if  the  owner's  poverty  disable 
him  from  himself  making  the  necessary  repairs,  of  which  the  cost  should 
not  on  principle  surpass  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  before  the 
war. 

Bituminous  cardboard  and  oiled  cloth  will  be  supplied  gratis  and  axes 
lent  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  partially  destroyed  buildings  and  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  damage. 

Further,  depots  have  been  constituted  of  material  which  will  facilitate 
the  reconstruction  in  cases  of  urgency  of  dwellings  by  the  persons  interested, 
A  single  applicant  may  receive  material  of  this  sort  up  to  the  value  of  1500 
francs. 

When  real  estate  has  been  completely  destroyed,  and  the  previous 
occupiers  thereof  cannot  find  other  temporary  lodgings  in  the  commune 
to  which  they  have  been  authorized  to  return,  they  may  ask  for  the  grant 
of  a  temporary  house,  indicating  the  site  on  which  they  wish  it  to  be  erected 
and  the  number  of  members  in  their  family.  To  meet  such  a  demand  the 
administration  has  caused  stocks  of  temporary  houses  and  collapsible  shel- 
ters, which  can  be  set  up  rapidly,  to  be  constructed. 

The  first  temporary  shelters  to  be  grouped  in  a  devastated  commune 
form  the  local  receiving  place  for  the  repatriated  refugees.  They  must 
consist  of  a  series  of  houses  destined  from  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  of 
repatriation  for  most  urgent  needs  —  a  mayoralty  and  public  offices,  a  relief 
station,  a  canteen  and  station  for  provisions,  a  reserve  of  furniture  — 
in  order  to  secure  indispensable  living  conditions  to  those  who  have  suffered 
losses  in  the  communes  in  which  destruction  has  been  such  that  the}'  have 
not  been  able  to  find  shelter  in  the  remaining  houses. 

In  order,  however,  to  enable  the  resumption  of  normal  life  or  any  agri- 
culture a  special  department  for  bringing  back  the  soil  into  a  cultivable 
state  must  destroy  bombs,  level  trenches,  and  remove  wire  entanglements. 

Capital  and  stock  are  also  necessary  to  the  resumption  of  agriailtural 
life.  On  principle  money  on  accoxmt  or  advances  on  indemnities  for  war 
damages  can  only  be  granted  if  the  cantonal  commission,  anticipated  by 
article  4  of  the  decree  of  20  July  1915,  has  testified  to  the  damages  anji  es- 
timated them.  Immediate  advances,  for  bringing  the  land  again  under  cul- 
tivation or  harvesting  crops,  may  however  be  made,  by  the  medium  of  the 
prefect  and  j^ricultural  departments  of  a  department,  to  persons  who  have 
incurred  loss  where  the  estimating  commission  has  not  been  able  to  exercise 
its  functions.  These  advances  consist  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  agricultiual  im- 
plements, draught  animals  and  live  stock. 

Every  application  for  an  advance  of  this  kind  should  indicate  the  ex- 
tent of  land  to  be  cultivated,  the  kind  of  land,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
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is  divided  into  arable,  meadow  and  grass-land.  It  should  also  state  whether 
the  petitioner  is  a  landowner  or  a  leaseholder,  and  what  live  stock  he  kept 
before  the  war. 

Purchasing  commissions  have  been  appointed  in  each  department  to 
buy  live  stock,  seeds  and  agricultural  machinery.  As  gradually  the  goods 
so  purchased  are  distributed  their  value  is  entered  on  account,  and  will  be 
deducted  from  the  indemnities  due  for  war  losses.  These  accounts  are  only 
granted  to  such  of  the  persons  who  have  incurred  loss  as  need  to  benefit 
by  the  distributions.  They  are  not  granted  to  any  persons,  however  great- 
may  be  their  losses,  who  are  able  to  wait  for  the  settlement  which  will  fol- 
low on  the  enactment  of  the  law. 


GBRMANY. 

THB  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  COLONIZATION  FOR  WEST 
PRUSSIA  AND  POSNANIA  IN  1916.  —  Die  Tdtigkeit  eUr  Kdniglichen  Ansiedlungs- 
kommission  fUr  Wdstpreussen  und  Pos&n  im  Jahre  191 6,  In  Archiv  fUr  inner e  Kolonisation, 
Vol.  IX,  Part  8,  Year  1916-1917,  Berlin,  May  1917. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Colonization  for  West  Prussia  and  Posnania 
has  continued  to  exercise  the  activity  which  was  the  object  of  its  founda- 
tion in  spite  of  difficulties  of  every  sort  due  to  the  duration  of  the  war  ; 
but  it  has  limited  itself  to  undertaking  strictly  necessary  business. 

Twice  as  many  properties  have  been  offered  to  it  as  in  1915,  but  it 
has  made  purchases  only  in  the  interests  of  new  German  properties,  that 
is  to  say  when  it  was  a  matter  of  strengthening  the  position  of  these  by  unit- 
ing neighbouring  lands  to  them.  In  one  case  however  the  decision  was 
made  to  buy  a  property  for  no  immediate  reason  but  in  order  to  help  the 
Breslauer  Beamten  Spar-  and  Darlehnskassen  Vereins  (The  Savings  and  Loans 
Funds  of  the  Union  of  Breslau  Officials)  to  make  rdmbursements  to  a  consi- 
derable number  of  its  depositors.  The  commission  made  seven  new  acqui- 
sitions, including  one  RiUergut,  two  State  domains  and  two  large  peasants' 
properties.      The  total  area  acquired  was  2,255  hectares  (i). 

The  Commission  received  fliore  numerous  applications  to  purchase  than 
in  1915,  in  all  2,200  as  compared  with  559  in  that  year.  Of  these  2,200 
there  were  655  which  emanated  from  the  armies  and  to  these  must  be  added 
som^  hundreds  coming  from  workmen  in  Berlin  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Only  21  transactions  which  concerned  Rentenguter  were  concluded  and  of 
them  only  thirteen  were  finally  made  valid.  Of  the  thirteen  purchasers 
involved,  five  came  from  the  west  and  south  of  Germany,  six  from  West 
Prussia  and  Posnania  and  two  from  abroad.  The  newly  formed  properties 
have  an  area  of  165.45  hectares  and  represent  a  value  of  257,600  marks  (2): 
that  is  to  say  that  each  has  on  an  average  an  extent  of  12.72  hectares  and 
a  value  of  19,815  marks.     The  ratio  of  actual  purchases  to  applications  is 

(i)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 

(2)  I  mark  «  about  11  i/^d.  at  par. 
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somewhat  low ;  the  reason  for  this  being  that  many  applications  were  in 
fact  mere  requests  for  information  from  correspondents  in  the  armies  who 
wished,  above  all,  to  know  on  what  terms  they  could  become  settlers  af- 
ter the  war. 

But  obstacles  were  constituted  especially  by  the  insufficiency  of  build- 
ing materials  and  the  high  prices  of  such  as  could  be  obtained,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  lack  of  labour  for  the  building  necessary  to  new  farms  and  of  ani- 
mals for  transport  and  labour.  It  was  also  very  difficult  to  procure  live 
stock  and  the  right  quantities  of  goods  necessary  to  a  farm,  and  when  they 
were  obtainable  they  were  dear.  This  almost  impossibility  of  accomplish- 
ing essential  building  on  farms  will  prevent  the  extension  of  colonization  for 
some  time  longer.  It  is  thought  .that  the  difficulty  may  be  met  by  erect- 
ing only  modest  buildings  which  can  be  used  provisionally,  for  the  economic 
strength  of  a  settler  must  not  be  imperilled  by  suffering  him  to  incur  too 
heavy  charges  through  the  buildings  on  his  farm. 

At  the  end  of  1916  the  Commission  of  Colonization  had  ceded  19.557  pro- 
perties to  be  paid  for  by  annual  instalments,  and  2,170  on  lease,  that  is  a  to- 
tal of  21,727  settlers'  holdings.  Of  the  leasehold  settlers'  holdings  recently 
formed  103  have  not  changed  their  condition,  but  the  form  of  the  others 
has  been  altered  so  that  they  are  now  being  bought  by  annual  instal- 
ments. The  21,727  holdings  are  distributed  as  follows,  according  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  settlers  occupjring  them  : 

5,736  or  26.4   %  —  settlers  emanating  from  provinces  to  be  colonized; 
10,555    "  48.6    "  "  "  "     other  parts  of  Germany; 

5436    "  25.0    "  "  "  "    abroad. 

The  stock  of  land  of  which  the  Commission  of  Colonization  disposed  at 
the  end  of  1916  extended  to  59,172  hectares ;  and  this  could  yield  30,100 
hectares  of  colonizable  land  on  which  about  2,500  settlers'  holdings  could  be 
formed. 

Since  it  has  come  into  existence  308,984  hectares  have  been  ceded  to 
the  commission  under  the  law  on  colonization  :  31,375  hectares  have  been 
employed  on  objects  of  public  utility,  such  as  roads,  the  sites  of  churches  and 
schools ;  52,497  hectares  have  been  sold  to  the  State  domains,  the  State 
forest  administration  and  persons  other  than  settlers ;  and  9,675  hectajes 
have  been  reserved  to  serve  as  adjtmcts  to  land  already  colonized  or  as 
building  sites.  Out  df  a  total  area  of  461,633  hectares,  402,531  hectarei  or 
87.2  per  cent,  have  thus  been  employed  for  purposes  other  than  coloqiw- 
tion. 

In  1916  no  new  plans  for  colonization  were  drawn  up. 

As  to  the  commission's  building  activity  this  has  purposely  been  kept 
within  modest  limits.  Efforts  have  been  almost  confined  to  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  the  properties  to  be  paid  for  by  annual  instalments  or  hdc 
on  lease.  As  regards  new  buildings  we  have  to  notice  only  three,  constract- 
ed  for  objects  of  public  utility,  which  cost  68,500  marks,  and  fifty-two  bailt 
for  individuals  at  a  cost  of  664,500  marks.    The  total  expenditure  on  bniM- 
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ings  was  thiis  733,000  marks.    The  new  building  of  churches,  schools  and 
presbyteries,  begun  in  1914,  has  been  interrupted. 

Works  executed  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil  have  also  been  of  di- 
minished importance.  167  hectares  of  cultivable  land  were  drained  and 
209  hectares  of  cultivated  marshy  and  meadowland  improved ;  and  6,535 
metres  (i)  of  roads  mended  with  stones  or  paved.  Moreover  700  hectares 
of  marshy  land  were  redeemed,  being  converted  into  meadows. 

The  stock  of  settlers  has  been  improved  by  a  distribution  of  pedigree 
bulls  and  sheep  for  purposes  of  breeding.  Moreover  twenty-four  cows  and 
heifers  and  three  draught-oxen  have  been  sold  to  them,  the  animals  ema- 
nating from  the  live  stock  reserves  of  the  colonized  holdings  or  being  bought 
with  the  funds  intended  for  the  development  of  bull  depositories  in  the  colo- 
nization communes. 

Much  more  attention  has  been  paid  than  in  the  previous  3^ar  to  trees 
bearing  fruit  or  otherwise  usefully  productive.  In  302  colonists'  gardens,  along 
roads  of  communication  and  in  the  village  pasture  grounds,  12,026  fruit- 
trees  have  been  planted  as  against  6,841  in  the  preceding  year,  412  nut 
trees  as  against  151 ;  1,859  ioiest  and  ornamental  saplings  as  against  947, 
and  2,349  saplings  for  hedges  as  against  264.  The  setders  have  also  form- 
ed seven  model  fruit-tree  plantations  containing  379  saplings.  To  care  for 
the  trees  thirteen  settlers  and  settlers'  sons  have  been  trained  and  eleven 
of  them  have  already  been  engaged  by  contract  Hitherto  as  many  as 
170  have  been  trained  and  in  of  these  are  following  the  trade  of  forestry. 
As  regards  the  protection  of  birds  604  nestfuls  have  been  brought  up  arti- 
ficially in  thirty-six  colonization  villages  in  West  Prussia  and  thirty  in 
Posnania. 

The  economic  position  of  the  settlers  has  improved  since  1915.  The 
price  of  agricultural  products  has  increased  ;  the  women  have  come  to  un- 
derstand rural  economy  better  ;  and  many  settlers  have  obtained  leave  on 
economic  grounds.  While  in  the  preceding  year  1887  prorogations  of  pay- 
ment had  to  be  granted  there  were  only  iioo  of  them  in  1916.  The  total 
sums  remaining  to  be  paid  out  of  *a  capital  of  12,000,000  marks  passed  be- 
tween these  two  years  from  500,000  to  425,000  marks.  Everything  possible 
has  indeed  been  done  to  bring  back  the  colonies  to  their  normal  circumstances; 
and  the  whole  merit  attaching  to  the  value  of  these  farms  is  understood  when 
it  is  seen  that  during  this  year  they  were  granted,  always  in  the  measure 
which  was  possible,  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  right  to  employ  the  necessary  draught-animals ;  while  7,861  settlers, 
9,383  sons  and  other  members  of  the  fam  iliesof  settlers,  and  2,666  employ- 
ees —  in  all  19,910  babouring  men,  were  suffered  to  return  to  the  farpis. 

The  colonists'  holdings  have  to  some  extent  changed  hands,  either  ow- 
ing to  the  war  or  for  other  reasons.  The  number  of  holdings  sold  or  let  has 
risen  from  78  to  109.  Sixteen  farms  had  to  be  sold  by  auction,  but  their 
occupiers  had  shown  themselves  to  be  bad  managers  before  the  war.     In 


(i)  I  metre  =  1  yard  3.371  inches. 
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a  few  cases  an  additional  cause  for  the  auction  was  a  lack  of  means  which  did 
not  allow  farming  to  be  continued. 

During  the  year  i  July  1915  —  i  July  1916  the  commission  adminis- 
tered (i)  230  individual  properties  and  farms,  extending  over  111,636 
hectares,  of  which  126  extending  over  57,584  hectares  were  laige  farais. 
The  other  104,  extending  over  54,052  hectares,  have  ceased  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  commission  which  has  remitted  them  to  settlers. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1915-1916  (July)  672  holdings,  having  a  total 
area  of  293,618  hectares,  ceased  to  be  directly  administered  by  the  com- 
mission. 

In  1915-1916  cereals  were  sold  for  6,510,437  marks;  potatoes,  sugar 
beetroot  and  live  and  other  stock  represented  on  30  June  1916  a  value  of 
7,075,800  marks  as  against  6,458,000  marks  in  the  preceding  year,  that  is 
to  say  It  had  increased  by  617,800  marks. 

At  the  end  of  1916  the  Commission  of  Colonization  had  at  its  disposal 
176,126,537  marks;  namely  95,836,230  marks  for  colonization  properly  so 
called,  and  80,287,307  marks  for  the  consolidation  of  peasant  property 
and  of  large  property  in  West  Prussia  and  in  Posnania. 


REGENCY  OF  TUNIS. 


THE  SOCIETY  OP  THE  FRENCH  FARMS   OF   TUNISIA    DURING    THE   WAR  - 
V^dconomiste  fran^ais  {The  ff tench  Economist),  45th  year, No.  31, Paris,  4  August  19x7. 

In  .our  issue  for  January  1912  we  gave  sufficiently  detailed  information 
as  to  this  colonizing  enterprise.  We  wish  now  merely  to  recal  that  its  suc- 
cess is  due  to  its  encouragement  of  the  conversion  of  the  European  wage- 
earning  labourer  into  a  mStayer, 

In  spite  of  difficulties  due  to  the  war  the  balance-sheet  showed  on 
31  December  1916  a  profit  of  231,872  'francs.  The  society  which  has 
a  capital  of  2,250,000  francs,  has  continued  rapidly  to  improve  the  value 
of  the  three  rural  properties  r^stered  as  its  real  estate.  They  have  a 
total  area  of  22,000  hectares  (2)  and  in  1916  covered  their  own  fanning 
costs  and  furnished  a  part  of  the  inteiest  on  the  invested  capital.  But  the 
continuation  of  the  war  has  multiplied  difficulties.  Several  agents  were 
mobilized  in  1916,  and  labour  has  become  much  dearer  because  Tunisia 
has  sent  to  France  several  thousands  of  native  labourers  and  soldiers.  On 
the  other  hand  there  has  been  compensation  for  these  disadvantages  in  the 
high  prfces  of  agricultural  products. 

The  following  table  allows  of  a  comparison  between  the  annual  profit 
from  the  society^  three  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  the  last  four  years  : 


( 1 )  Cf .  our  issue  for  December  1 9 1 2 ,  BulUtin  mensuel  des  Institutions  ^conomiques  H  Soeielts 
4th  year,  vol.  25,  pp.  157  et  seq. 

(2)  I  hectare  •=  2.47  acres. 
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19x3  1914  2915  19x6 

Saint  Cyprien 87,149  *39'748  184,887  I54>540 

Munchar 39>3^o  68,967  42,575  71,660 

Business  of  real  estate  and 

industrial  business  .   .    .  146,991  224,590  112,252  78,4.84 


We  should  mention  that  the  profits  of  1916  would  have  been  yet  more 
conaiderable  if  the  prices  of  barley  and  oats  had  not  been  fixed  at  less  by 
from  5  to  7  francs  a  quintal  (i)  than  the  ofiicial  prices  in  France.  The  sell- 
ing prices  of  wine  were  less  by  from  30  to  35  francs  a  hectolitre  (2)  than  those 
which  obtained  in  the  south  of  France.  The  prohibition  on  principle  of 
the  export  of  wines,  and  the  difficulties  of  sea  transport  and  of  land  tran- 
sport in  France,  were  chief  causes  of  this  difference  in  value. 

Of  the  22,000  hectares  of  the  three  domaitis  comprised  under  the  head- 
ing "  business  of  real  estate  ",  about  15,000  can  be  brought  under  regular 
cultivation  within  a  relatively  short  time.  TheSe  vast  spaces  can  be  utiliz- 
ed rapidly  especially  for  stock  fanning  :  the  pasture  lands  supported  by  the 
natural  prairies,  used  either  for  hay  or  grazing,  offer  in  Tunisia  considerable 
resources  which  can  be  improved  by  special  arrangements.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals  or  artificial  forage,  at  the  price  of  longer  efforts  and  a  larger 
investment  of  capital,  should  take  a  second  place,  and  new  areas  should  be 
ploughed  only  when  prudence  is  exercised  and  sufficient  preparations  are 
made.  Agricultural  hydraulic  works,  notably  the  projected  Medjerdah 
canal,  will  allow  water  to  be  obtained  for  watering  animals  and  irrigating 
hundreds  of  hectares. 

The  credit  balance  shown  on  the  profit  and  loss  account,  together  with 
the  sums  carried  over  from  previous  years,  gives  a  total  available  sum  of 
about  323,200  francs,  employed  as  follows  :  'legal  reserve  5  per  cent.  —  9,800 
francs;  quotas  due  in  virtue  of  by-laws  and  contracts  —  35,000  francs; 
various  redemption  payments  30,000  francs ;  dividend  on  shares  (25  francs 
on  each  title)  75,000  francs.  After  various  allocations  in  accordance  with 
the  by-laws  the  sum  of  98,750  francs  was  carried  over  to  the  year  1917. 

To  conclude :  the  society  of  the  French  Farms  of  Tunisia  has 
triumphed  over  difficulties  determined  by  the  general  situation.  After 
having  made  the  progress  of  its  undertakings  secure  it  has  continued  to 
improve  the  value  of  its  property  by  works  of  irrigation,  the  formation  of 
new  flocks  and  herds,  the  plantation  of  vines,  thus  taking  an  important 
step  towards  carrying  out  its  programme  which  consists  essentially  in 
the  development  of  agricultural  production. 


♦Deficit. 

(i)  I  quintal  «  220  lbs. 

(2)  I  hectolitre  —21.9  gallons. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


THE  RISE  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  FARM  LAND.  --  The  'Annaiist,  Vol.  9, 
No.  223,  New  York,  23  April  1917. 

While  reclamation  has  been  adding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
to  the  fertile  land  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, includii^  the  improved  farm  land,  has  been  rising  rapidly.  Since  1912 
the  value  of  improved  farm  land  in  California  has  advanced  to  an  average 
of  $200  an  acre,  an  increase  of  $93.  This  represents  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  advance;  California  has  superseded  Illinois  as  the  State  in  which 
improved  farm  land  has  the  highest  average  value.  Improved  farm  land 
in  Illinois  now  has  an  average  value  of  $140  and  acre,  as  compared  with 
$119  in  1912.  The  lowest  increase  in  average  value  is  9i  an  acre,  and 
this  is  recorded  for  South  Carolina  and  for  Wyoming.  In  only  three  States 
of  the  Union  has  there  been  a  decrease  in  average  value,  namely  one  of 
$1   an  acre  in  Colorado  and  Montana  and  one  of  $2  an  acre  in  Louisiana. 

Other  changes  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  fig- 
ures issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


states 


1917 


Maine 41 

New  Hampshire  ....  40 

Vermont 44 

3f  assachussets 76 

Rhode  Island 85 

Connecticut 62 

New  York 72 

New  Jersey 105 

Pensylvania 72 

Delaware 73 

Maryland 65 

Virginia 45 

West  Virginia 42.50 

North  Carolina 42.50 

South  Carolina    ....  35 

Georgia.   .  * 30 

Florida 55 

Ohio 95.50 

Indiana 103 

Illinois 140 

Michigan 70 

Wisconsin 95 


Value  per  Acre 

Inctoie 

Sis 

19x6 

igtt 

X9xa  and 

— 

— 

1917 

« 

» 

37 

36 

5 

38 

34 

6 

40 

34 

10 

75 

66 

ID 

100 

60 

25 

62 

55 

7 

67 

65 

7 

100 

93 

12 

65 

53 

19 

64 

60 

13 

60 

42 

23 

42 

34 

II 

►            39 

32 

10.50 

»            37 

28 

14.50 

32 

34 

I 

28 

26 

4 

52 

45 

10 

>            91 

77 

18.50 

98 

82 

21 

130 

119 

21 

65 

54 

16 

90 

63 

32 
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Value 


8tate» 

~  1917 

T 

Minnesota 83 

Iowa 156 

Missouri 69 

North  Dakota 39 

South  Dakota 63 

Nebraska 80 

Kansas 60 

Kentucky 47.50 

Tennessee 46 

Alabama 21 

Mississippi 25 

I/>uisiana 33 

Texas 45 

Oklahoma 35 

Arkansas 32 

Montana 35 

Wyoming 33 

Colorado 62 

New  Mexico 50 

Arizona 105 

Utah 105 

Nevada 90 

Idaho 71 

Washington 100 

Oregon 82 

California 200 


Acre 
Farm 


1916 

7 

75 
153 
65 
37 
60 
76 
58 

41 
42 
20 

23 
27 

39 
31 

27 

34 
33 
60 

45 
80 
90 

85 
64 

102 
70 

180 


1912 

7 

56 
106 

54 
30 
48 

74 
53 
33 
33 
19 
20 

35 
36 
29 
24 
36 
32 
66 
48 
80 
80 
70 
66 
100 

75 
107 


IpcreaK 
per  Acre 
between 
1912  and 
1917 


27 
50 
15 

9 

15 

6 

7 

14-50 
13 

2 

5 
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Parti:  Co-operation  and  Association 


CANADA. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. 


OFFICIAI^  SOURCES: 

Cdmmino  (M.),  Secretaiy  for  Agriculture  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  Belangbr  (£.)  of  the  Journal 
d^agriculture  at  Qxtebbc  ;  Hart  (P.  C. ) ,  Director  of  Co-operation  and  Markets  Branch  of  On- 
tario ;  Thomson  (W.W)  ,  Director  of  Co-operative  Organization  Branch  of  Saskatchewan  : 
Craio  (H.  A.),  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Alberta;  all  in  The  Agricultural 
Gazbttb  of  Canada,  Vol.  4,  No.  4,  Ottawa  Government  Printing  Office,  April  1917. 

OTHER  SOURCE: 
Egg  Marketing  Service  in  Alberta,  The  Grain  Growers*  Guide,  Winnipeg,  8  August  191 7. 


Recently  much  has  been  accomplished  in  Canada  in  the  way  of  market- 
ii^  agricultural  produce  co-operatively.  The  system  has  been  found  to 
be  useful  in  that  it  relieves  the  fanner  of  the  task  of  baxgaining  and  selling 
and  in  that  it  tends  to  secure  higher,  uniform  and  fairer  prices.  This  co- 
operative movement  is  guided  and  regulated  by  federal  and  provincial  le- 
gislation and  helped  by  federal  and  provincial  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  marketing  of  the  most  diverse  products  is  eflEected,  notably  that 
of  dairy  produce,  tobacco,  sugar  and  maple  syrup,  seeds  foi  sowing,  fruit, 
poultry  and  eggs,  v^etables,  honey,  live  stock,  wool,  potatoes,  onions, 
grain  and  meat.  In  this  review  we  have  already  noticed  several  examples 
of  this  form  of  co-operation,  notably  the  co-operative  sale  of  live  stock  and 
wool,  and  that  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  AgricuUural  GazeUe  of  Canada,  the  official  organ  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  steps  taken  hitherto  in  the 
different  provinces  for  the  f tfrtherance  of  the'  organization  of  co-operative 
marketing,  requested  leading  officials  to  supply  information  on  the  subject. 
We  will  summarize  the  principal  results  of  this  enquiry. 
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§  I.  ThB  ORGANIZATION  OF  CO-OPBRATIVB  ICARKKTING  IN  ONTARIO. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  interfere  in  tiie  busi- 
ness of  marketing  organizations.  It  does  not  itself  do  any  marketing,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  co-operative  method.  Its  aim  has  been 
in  every  case  to  build  up  organizations  of  producers  which  are  economically 
sound  and  self-supporting  and  take  their  proper  place  in  the  trade  in  farm 
products.  Through  its  various  branches  the  department  can  keep  in  touch 
with  these  oiganizations  and  help  them.  Through  the  Co-operation  and 
Markets  Branch  it  can  help  towards  oiganization  and  incorporation  and 
provide  inspection  of  oi^ganizations.  The  introduction  of  district  repre 
sentatives  has  facilitated  its  task. 

The  following  are  some  figures  as  to  the  various  oiganizations. 

There  are  seventy  truit  growers'  associations  in  the  province  :  forty-six 
of  them  sell  the  fruit  of  their  members  anH  six  buy  for  them  supplies  of  spray- 
ing matter.  The  others  have  purely  educational  ends.  The  province  pro- 
duces annually  about  3,000,000  barrels  of  apples,  of  which  250,000  barrels 
or  8  per  cent,  are  marketed  through  associations  of  growers.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fruit  of  these  associations  is  sent  to  West  Canada  and  sold  directly 
to  farmers'  organizations.  The  remainder  is  sold  to  the  trade  or  exported, 
none  or  very  little  being  sold  by  the  organizations  to  consumers.  The 
provincial  Fruit  Branch  does  must  of  its  educational  work  throxigh  these 
organizations.  It  was  largely  responsible  for  organizing  the  Ontario  Co- 
operative Fruit  Organization,  made  up  of  seventeen  local  organizations  which 
consign  their  fruit  through  one  manager. 

About  seventy  egg  circles  have  been  organized  in  the  province  and 
thirty  or  thirty-five  of  them  are  now  active.  In  only  one  case  has  a  group 
of  circles  combined  to  make  consignments  under  one  management.  Other» 
wise  they  do  business  individually.  Practically  all  the  ^gs  are  sold  to 
wholesale  houses  directly,  although  in  Eastern  Ontario  a  few  circles  sell 
to  large  individual  customers.  Only  one  or  two  circles,  which  market 
poultry,  deal  in  anything  except  ^s. 

The  thirty  vegetable  growers'  associations  in  the  province  have  a  pro- 
vincial organization  which  meets  annually.  These  associations  are  mainly 
educational.  A  few  years  ago  the  provincial  oiganization  experimented  in 
the  co-operative  purchase  of  seed  for  its  local  associations,  but  for  various 
reasons  this  enterprise  was  discontinued.  Ten  of  the  associations  sell  ve 
getables. 

The  honey  producers  are  well  organized  for  educational  purposes. 
The  local  associations  are  united  in  a  provincial  association  which  meets 
once  a  year  and  appoints  the  very  important  so-called  "  crop  committee  ". 
This  committee  meets  as  occasion  demands,  receives  reports  as  to  the  pro- 
spective production  of  honey,  and  recormhends  the  wholesale  prices  at 
which  it  should  be  sold.  Neither  the  provincial  association  nor  the  comfflit- 
tee  sells  any  honey  nor  acts  otherwise  than  in  an  advisory  capacity.    T^i^ 
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experiment  has  recently  been  made  of  oiganizing  one  small  honey-selling 
organization  in  the  province. 

Some  thirty-one  seed  centres  have  recently  been  oxganized  in  Ontario 
by  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association.  As  yet  only  half  a  dozen  of 
them  have  seed  for  sale. 

There  have  been  organized  some  nineteen  or  twenty  district  breeders' 
associations,  each  of  which  holds  a  yearly  sale  of  the  stock  of  its  members. 
A  nmnber  of  farmers'  clubs  in  the  province  have  for  many  years  been  carry- 
ing on  the  co-operative  consignment  of  livestock,  one  club  having  an  annual 
turnover  of  $100,000. 

There  are  1160  creameries  and  1,000  cheese  factories.  Most  of  them  are 
joint  stock  companies  but  are  co-operative  in  so  far  as  most  of  their  stock 
is  held  by  those  who  furnish  their  material.  Dividends  are  however  large- 
ly declared  on  stock  and  not  on  the  produce  so  furnished.  Dairy  farm- 
ers all  over  the  country  are  organized  in  associations,  which  do  'n^  as  a 
rule  trade  in  milk  but  intervene  between  producers  and  the  trade,  enabling 
contracts.  At  one  centre  only  there  is  a  producers'  organization  which 
collects  its  members'  milk  and  retails  it  with  very  apparent  and  growing 
success. 

There  are  between  300  and  400  farmers'  clubs  in  the  province.  Their 
main  object  is  educational  but  some  of  them  are  trying  to  market  one  or 
more  products.  A  few  are  attempting  to  consign  live  stock,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  other  marketing  associations  has  arisen  out  of  many  of  them. 

A  ntmiber  of  recently  formed  organizations  are  endeavouring  to  trade 
in  many  commodities.  The  Manitoulin  Marketing  Association  at  first 
marketed  wool  but  is  now  dealing  also  in  lambs  and  cattle.  It  aims  at 
marketing  practically  all  the  products  of  Manitoulin  Island. 

In  their  initial  stages  co-operative  associations  are  not  equipped  for 
taking  over  all  the  functions  of  middlemen  and  dealing  directly  with  con* 
sumers.  Their  trade  is  largely  with  the  wholesale  houses,  and  so  far  their 
business  has  been  too  limited  largely  to  affect  the  price  of  farm  produce  for 
consumers.  In  practically  every  instance  however  they  have  improved  the 
quality  of  output  and  reduced  waste.  The  egg  circles  have  practically 
eliminated  that  share  of  the  17  per  cent,  of  bad  eggs,  estimated  to  come  onto 
the  market,  for  which  their  members  were  once  responsible.  The  producer 
has  in  consequence  received  a  slightly  higher  price  for  his  eggs  —  on  an  aver- 
age for  the  year  from  one  to  three  cents  a  dozen  more  than  before  —  and  the 
consumer  pays  the  old  price  but  receives  better  value.  The  progress  of 
co-operation  in  the  province  certainly  justifies  a  hope  that  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting will  be  lessened  and  the  consequent  gain  shared  by  consumer  and 
producer. 

The  following  figures,  which  are  approximate,  give  an  idea  of  the  move- 
ment towards  association  and  co-operative   marketing  in  this  province. 
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To  this  list  there  should  be  added  the  unknown  number  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Associations,  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associations,  Beef  Rings  and 
Weigh  Scales  Associations,  and  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs  having  a  selhng  bxancb. 
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Complete  data  are  also  lacking  as  to  the  turnover  of  the  various  classes 
of  associations.  It  is  known  however  that  23  Fruit  Glowers'  Associations 
received  $442,775.70  for  sales  and  that  19  spent  $60,477.67  on  purchases  ; 
that  14  Egg  Circles  sold  produce  for  $111,035.22  while  three  bought  for 
S536.50 ;  that  12  Farmers'  Clubs  sold  produce  for  $178,624.39  while  71 
of  them  spent  $225,267.89  on  purchases ;  and  that  nine  Rural  Organizations 
sold  for  $145,011.90  while  three  of  them  bought  for  $5,750.52. 


§  2.  Co-operative  poultry  marketing  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  practice  of  fattening  and  marketing  poultry  co-operatively  was 
introduced  into  Saskatchewan  in  1907,  when  the  Provincial  Dairy  Commis- 
sioner established  two  stations  for  fattening  poultry  in  connection  with  two 
government  creameries.  Local  farmers  brought  their  birds  to  these  sta- 
tions to  be  fattened  ;  and  on  fixed  and  widely  advertised  dates  a  poultry 
expert  in  the  employ  of  the  Dairy  Branch  gave  demonstrations  at  the  sta- 
tions of  killing  and  dry  plucking  and  delivered  lectures  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  poultry  farming.  The  dressed  poultiy  was  then  sold  by 
the  Dairy  Commissioner,  and  the  proceeds,  less  the  cost  of  fattening  and 
marketing,  remitted  to  the  producers.  This  system  of  marketing  aroused 
considerable  interest ;  and  in  1913  eight  stations  were  at  work  and  dealt 
with  5,126  pounds  of  poultry. 

It  was  however  realized  that  these  stations  could  serve  only  a  limited 
number  of  persons.  As  many  had  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
fattening,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  stations  and  place  the  services 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  disposal  of  all  poultry  farmers  in 
the  province.  It  had  been  found  that  poultry  dressed  on  farms  did  not  sell 
well,  largely  because  the  birds  were  seldom  thus  properly  killed  and  dressed, 
and  therefore  did  not  keep  well  even  in  cold  storage.  It  seemed  therefore 
that  the  department  could  most  usefully  establish  one  or  more  killing  and 
marketing  stations  to  which  farmers  could  send  the  birds  they  fattened,  to 
be  killed  and  dressed  on  a  uniform  plan  by  experts  and  afterwards  sold  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  principal  poulterers' 
firm. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  this  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Co-operalive 
Organizatipn  Branch ;  and  with  the  help  of  the  department  of  poultry 
husbandry  in  the  provincial  agricultural  college  a  poultry  killing  and 
marketing  station  at  Saskatoon  was  conducted  during  December.  As  the 
birds  reached  this  station  they  were  weighed  and  graded,  and  an  advance 
payment  of  the  approximate  amount  of  the  current  market  price  was 
sent  to  the  owner.  The  birds  were  killed,  dressed,  and  placed  in  cold  storage 
until  February,  when  they  were  sold  and  the  price  received  -for  them,  less  the 
sum  advanced  and  the  cost  of  handling,  sent  to  the  owner.  Altogether 
18,799  pounds  of  poultry  passed  through  this  station ;  and  the  prices 
realized  were  higher  by  from  three  to  five  cents  a  pound  than  those  locally 
prevalent  at  that  season,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 
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In  1916  two  killing  and  marketing  stations,  at  Saskatoon  and  at  R^na, 
were  conducted  on  these,  lines.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities 
of  poultry  which  passed  through  them  ; 


Reglna  SadDttoon 


Chickens 
Other  fowl , 
Turkeys  .    . 
Ducks .    .    . 
Geese  .    .    . 


9,169 
7.812 

14,280 
10,188 

6.519 

1,101 

97 

6,900 
817 
789 

Total  .    .    .         24,698  32,974 


The  results  of  the  sales  are  not  yet  known. 

Plans  for  extending  the  work  and  making  it  more  generally  useful  to 
poultry  farmers  in  the  outl3ring  parts  of  the  province  are  being  considered. 
It  is  evident  that  the  expense  of  getting  the  birds  to  the  stations  —  now  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  system  —  must  be  reduced.  Perhaps  additional 
killing  stations  might  be  established  at  points  where  several  diflFerent  rail- 
way lines  converge ;  or  a  collection  of  consignments  might  be  made  by  a  spe- 
cially equipped  freight  car  which  would  run  at  fixed  and  well  advertised 
times  over  the  railway  lines  tributary  to  each  killing  station. 


§  3.  Co-operative  marketing  and  the  organization 
of  markets  in  alberta. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  province  of  Alberta  to  organize 
the  trade  in  agricultiural  produce  co-operatively. 

In  this  review  we  have  already  noticed  the  co-operative  sale  of  wool 
graded  according  to  quality  (i)  which  has  had  a  most  encoiuraging  success. 
Three  years  ago  Alberta  wool  was  selling  for  from  11  to  14  cents  a  pound  or 
eventless.  In  1916  the  price  was  from  30  to  35  cents.  ;  and  although  the 
rise  was  partly  due  to  the  special  conditions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
various  wool  growers'  organizations  have  steadied  and  improved  the  market. 
At  present  such  associations  are  at  work  at  Edmonton,  Calgary,  lycthbridge, 
Vermilion,  Pincher,  Creek  and  Ivacombe.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  Alberta 
'clip  will  be  co-operatively  marketed  this  year. 

The  owners  of  piurely  bred  flocks  have  moreover  organized  combined 
sales  of  rams,  and  these  are  having  a  good  influence  in  standardizing  prices 
and  advertising  purely  bred  stock. 

The  Grain  Commission,  directed  by  the  dominion  government,  exer- 
cises great  powers  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  grain  and  the  grain  trade 
generally.  Co-operative  selling  is  conducted  by  two  farmers'  organizations 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  February  191 7,  page  14. 
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which  have  several  times  occupied  our  attention  (i),  the  Grain  Growers' 
Grain  Company  and  the  Fanners'  Co-operative  Elevator  Company.  .  We  need 
only  recall  the  important  role  they  play  on  the  grain  exchanges  and  the 
large  amount  of  grain  they  handle.  The  representative  of  the  producer  is 
through  them  himself  in  a  position  to  know  how  grain  is  handled  and  to 
prevent  the  deflection  of  profits  to  middlemen. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  branch  for  marketing  butter  di- 
rected by  the  Dairy  Commissioner.  All  creameries  may  have  their  butter 
marketed  through  the  commissioner  if  they  sign  an  agreement  with  the  de- 
partment. They  send  their  butter  to  him  at  Calgary  directly ;  it  is  graded 
and  placed  in  cold  storage ;  and  may  be  either  sold  immediately  or  kept 
until  its  price  rise.  As  soon  as  it  is  received  the  commissioner  or  one  of 
his  staff  reports  to  the  buttermakers  on  its  quality,  and  advises  as  to  its 
improvement,  sometimes  in  the  person  of  instructors  sent  out  to  the  factories. 
This  system  has  a  good  effect  in  standardizing  the  grades  of  butter  and 
improving  its  quality. 

Egg  circles  are  less  numerous  in  Western  than  in  Eastern  Canada,  where 
there  is  more  poultry  and  settlement  is  closer.  In  1916  however  eight 
of  these  associations  were  organized  in  Alberta  by  the  representative  of 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture.  Each  member  of  an  associa- 
tion agrees  to  sell  his  eggs  by  its  means.  In  some  cases  he  deposits  $5 
which  go  to  form  a  fund  with  which  to  finance  sales  and  which  allow  an 
advance  payment  to  be  made  for  each  consignment.  In  the  first  place  the 
eggs  are  graded :  they  are  sold  by  grades ;  and  as  their  identity  is 
preserved  members  supplying  high  grades  are  rewarded  and  those  supply- 
ing low  grades  penalized.  No  e^;s  may  be  sent  by  a  farmer  when  they  are 
more  than  three  or  four  days  old. 

A  farmers'  Egg  Marketing  Service  has  been  established.  Until  the 
farmers  themselves  are  able  to  manage  it,  it  will  be  supervised  by  officials 
of  the  poultry  division  of  the  Provincial  and  the  Dominion  Departments 
of  Agriculture. 

Its  objects  are  :  (a)  to  provide  farmers  of  the  province,  including  those 
in  the  most  outlying  districts,  with  the  best  possible  marketing  facilities  ; 
(b)  to  provide  for  the  efficient  grading  of  the  eggs  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  highest  prices ;  (c)  to  make  it  possible  for  individual  farmers  to  receive 
prices  proportionate  to  the  quality  of  their  eggs ;  {d)  to  ascertain,  by  exami- 
nation of  the  eggs,  which  members  are  not  following  effective  methods,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  advise  them  intelligently  ;  (e)  to  stimulate  a  larger  produc- 
tion of  poultry  and  eggs  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  themselves  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war  conditions ;  (/)  to  eliminate  the  unneces- 
sary loss  now  consequent  on  inefficient  marketing  and  to  devdop  a  good  re- 
putation for  Alberta  ^gs. 

Any  farmers'  prganization  will  have  the  privilege  of  consigning  eggs  to 
the  Egg  Marketing  Service.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  such  as  them 
as  are  not  specially  organized  egg  marketing  associations,  arrangements 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  ^^ch  191 7,  p.  18. 
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for  the  cdnsignment  of  the  ^gs  and  for  supervision  be  entrusted  to  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  organization  or  a  specially  appointed  ^g  marketing  com- 
mittee, which  shoufd  first  arrange  for  one  or  more  collecting  depots  at  the 
local  centre  or  the  point  of  consignment.  It  is  suggested  that  the  trades- 
men who  have  hitherto  been  handling  the  eggs  be  included  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  co-operate  as  local  consigners,  each  of  them  receiving  one  cent, 
per  dozen  eggs  or  30  cents,  a  case  for  his  work.  Local  consigners  should 
make  a  point  of  sending  eggs  to  the  grading  station  as  soon  as  they  have 
accumulated  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them. 

All  local  potdtry  farmers  should  be  allotted  numbers  by  the  local  con- 
signers, each  consigner  usii^  a  particular  range  of  nmnbeis.  This  system 
will  render  the  identification  of  the  ^;gs  certain. 


§  4.  lyKGISI^ATlON  AS  TO  AGRICULTURAI<  CO-OPERATION 
IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

In  the  year  1908  an  "  Act  to  Facilitate  the  Incorporation  of  the  Farm- 
mers'  Fruit  Produce  and  Warehouse  Associations  "  was  passed  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  and  now 
contains  special  provisions  allowing  local  companies  of  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  to  nnite  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  for  disposing 
of  farm  produce,  including  fruit,  field  crops,  live  stock  and  live  stock  pro- 
ducts. Other  provisions  enable  the  union  of  local  companies  which  wish 
to  co-operate  with  each  other.  Such  a  union  is  exemplified  in  the  United 
Fruit  Companies  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  orgam'zation  which  buys  and  which 
distributes  among  the  local  units  produce  of  the  kinds  already  mentioned, 
and  which  disposes  of  produce  which  farmers  wish  to  market  co-operatively. 
Hitherto  the  companies  organized  under  this  Act  have  been  in  the  fruit 
growing  districts,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  organization  on  the 
part  of  fanners  in  any  district  of  the  province,  whether  or  not  they  be  fruit 
growers. 

In  1914  "  The  Farmers'  Co-operative  Societies  Act,  1914  ",  was  pas- 
sed. It  provides  for  the  incorporation  without  fee  under  the  Nova  Scotia 
Companies'  Act  of  any  society  of  farmers;  and  allows  them  toco-operate 
for  the  purchase  of  "  manures  and  artificial  fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  feeding 
stuSs,  seeds,  spraying  materials,  spraying  outfits,  and  farming  outfits  of 
all  kinds  ",  and  for  the  sale  of  any  farm  produce.  They  are  limited  as  to 
the  objects  they  may  purchase,  practically  to  materials  directly  necessary 
to  agriculture,  household  commodities  being  excluded,  but  they  may  sell 
any  farm  produce,  including  live  stock.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
hai^  usually  recommended  societies  of  farmers  in  all  but  the  fruit  growing 
districts  to  co-operate  under  this  latter  Act. 

It  was  felt  however  that  it  might  be  disastrous  to  grant  too  wide  pow- 
ers to  such  societies  in  the  less  closely  settled  parts  of  the  province.  Hence 
all  the  societies  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  and  the  adjoining  fruit  growing 
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districts  are  incorporated  and  doing  business  under  the  former  of  the  Acts 
we  have  cited,  while  those  outside  the  fruit  growing  districts  are  governed 
by  the  "  Fanners'  Co-operative  Societies  Act,  1914  ". 

Hitherto  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  supported  these  organi- 
zations only  by  its  propaganda  work.  All  the  organization  in  the  fruit 
growing  districts  has  been  approved  by  the  department  but  is  due  to  private 
initiative.  Outside  these  districts  the  department  has  given  some  help  in 
that  it  has  held  meetings  to  explain  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  co-oper- 
ative   organization    (i). 

(i)  For  information  as  to  the  provinc  of  Quebec  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  eniitied 
"  The  Dauy  Industry  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  Co-operation  "in  our  issue  for  August  1916, 
page  5,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Co-operative  Society  of  Cheesemakers  of  Quebec,  and  to 
page  40  of  our  issue  for  July  1916,  where  under  the  title  "  Co-operation  in  Quebec  "  we  give 
some  data  as  to  the  co-operative  agricultural  association,  formed  chiefly  by  tobacco  planters, 
hi  the  Yama^ka  Valley.  There  exist  also  in  Quebec  the  Pure  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup  Producers* 
Agricultural  Co-operative  Association ;  and  the  Quebec  Seed  Growers'  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, which  was  established  in  1914,  owns  large  warehouses,  and  has  a  capital  of  more  than 
$  d2,8oo  which  will  i«ach  $  30,000  and  has  been  subscribed  by  more  than  200  memt>ers.  This 
latter  society  owns  plant  of  the  most  modem  description  for  treating  and  testing  seed. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

1.  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  SOCIETIES  IN CEYI^ON  IN  1916.  — 

Supplement  to  Tropical  Agriculturist.  July  191 7. 

.  Fourteen  new  societies  registered  in  1916  brought  the  total  number 
of  co-operative  credit  societies  in  Ceylon  up  to  68.  They  are  distributed 
as  follows :  19  in  the  Western  Province ;  9  in  the  Southern  Province ; 
10  in  theCentral  Province  ;  17  in  the  Northern  Province  ;  2  in  the  North- 
western Province  ;  4  in  the  Province  of  Uva ;  3  in  the  Province  of  Sabara 
gamuwa  ;  2  in  the  North-Central  Province ;  and  2  in  the  Eastern  Province 

The  total  membership  of  these  societies  is  6,488,  having  increased  by 
2,230  in  1916.  Their  total  paid-up  capital  is  Rs.  29,040  (i).  During  1916 
they  lent  to  members  Rs.  25,168  and  recovered  Rs.  13,018.82,  while  they 
received  altogether  in  government  loans  Rs.  2,135. 

Thirty-four  societies  were  inspected  during  the  year. 

All  the  societies,  except  three  which  are  indt£trial,  have  agricultural 
improvement  as  their  main  object.  Several  of  them  have  tried  to  grow  new 
strains  of  paddy,  received  through  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society,  and  a 
few  are  starting  experimental  gardens  wijh  outside  help.  Seven  have  bougl^t 
79  tons  of  manure,  of  the  approximate  value  of  Rs.  8,000,  for  paddy  and 
cocoanut  plantations. 

♦% 

2.  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  BENGAI,  IN  1915-19^6.  ^Report  on  the  Working  of  the 

Co-operative  Societies  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1915-1916.  Calcutta,  Bengal  Secretariat  Book 
Depot,  191 6. 

The  conditions  of  1915-1916  were  not  uniformly  favourable  to  co-ope- 
ration in  Bengal.  Floods  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  jute  and  the 
winter  rice  crops  in  many  districts  of  Eastern  Bengal.  In  the  Baakura 
district  famine  prevailed.  In  Tippera  district  the  low  price  obtained  for 
jute  in  1914-15  brought  about  a  want  of  ready  money  among  the  labour* 
ing  and  Cultivating  classes ;  and  high  floods  in  June,  July  and  August  1915 
destroyed  the  crops  on  the  ground  and  with  them  the  visible  security  for 
credit,'  and  thus  induced  wide-spread  distress  although  there  was  never  a 
shortage  of  food  supplies. 

(x)  I  Rupee  =  is.  4d. 
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The  assistance  rendered  in  these^  circumstances  by  the  co-operative 
societies  was  substantial.  During  the  year  the  number  of  societies  of  all 
kinds  in  Bengal  rose  from  1,992  to  2,243,  the  number  of  members  from 
107,116  to  121,833,  and  the  working  capital  from  Rs..  1,09,51,050  to 
Rs.  1,24,48,573.  The  progress  made  in  four  years  becomes  clear  when  it 
is  recalled  that  on  30  June  1912  the  combined  capital  of  all  the  societies 
was  Rs.  26,00,000.  Of  the  Rs.  1,24,48,573  which  constituted  the  combined 
working  capital  in  the  year  under  review  Rs.  42, 37,744  represented  loans  from 
central  and  other  societies,  and  the  net  capital  was  therefore  Rs.  82,10,829. 

Central  Societies,  —  The  scheme  for  the  inauguration  of  a  provincial 
bank  in  the  presidency  was  again  considered  but  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  remain  abeyant  for  the  present.  The  majority  of  the  central  banks 
have  no  difficulty  in  raising  sufficient  capital  locally.  Two  new  central 
banks  were  established  during  the  year,  but  one  former  central  bank  came 
to  be  classed  as  a  non-agricultural  society  and  the  total  number  of  these 
banks  was  therefore  39  on  30  June  1916.  Their  working  capital  rose  during 
the  3-ear  from  Rs.  40,88,000  to  Rs.  46,00,000  ;  their  paid-up  share  capital 
from  Rs.  4,89,000  to  Rs.  6,52,000 ;  and  their  deposits  from  Rs.  33,69,000  to 
Rs.  37,61,000.  Their  total  fluid  resources  on  30  June  1916  amounted  to 
Rs.  8,41,984.  Outstanding  loans  amounted  to  Rs.  37,67,420  as  against 
Rs.  31,01,490  in  1915.  Loans  granted  in  1915-1916  amounted  to 
Rs.  13,95,000  ;  and  therefore  the  total  amount  of  loans  on  30  June  1916  was 
Rs.  51,62,420.  In  1915-1916  a  sum  of  Rs.  7,91,607  was  collected  towards 
principal  from  the  debtor  societies,  including  central  societies,  as  against 
Rs.  2,68,000  in  1914-1915.  On  the  whole  there  was  a  great  improvement 
in  the  working  pf  the  central  banks. . 

Supervising  Unions.  —  The  number  of  these  increased  in  1915-1916 
from  eight  to  twelve,  and  their  membership  from  139  to  177. 

Agricultural  Societies.  —  There  were  fewer  registrations  of  new  agricul- 
tural societies  in  1915-1916  than  in  previous  years.  Their  number  rose 
from  1,853  to  2,063,  thus  increasing  by  210;  and  their  membership  rose 
from  85,515  to  94,006,  thus  increasing  by  10  per  cent,  instead  .of  by  16 
per  cent,  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  combined  working  capital  rose  from 
Rs.  42,74,969  to  Rs.  56,93,529,  increasing  by  about  8  per  cent.  Of  the 
2,067  societies  1,860  are  affiliated  to  central  banks.  The  a;verage  capital 
of  a  society  decreased  from  Rs.  2,844  in  1915  to  Rs.  2,754  in  X916.  Loans 
issued  to  members  amounted  to  Rs.  16,86,000  in  1915-1916,  as  against  Rs. 
i5»73»ooo  in  1914^1915.  Loans  amounting  to  Rs.  14,11,991  were  repaid  by 
members  in  1915-1916  as  against  Rs.  7,73,900  in  1914-1915.  On  30  June 
1 91 6  outstanding  loans  to  members  amounted  to  Rs.  49,78,046,  of  which 
Rs.  13,24,388  or  26.6  per  cent,  were  overdue.  The  percentage  overdue  on 
30  June  1915  was  28.4.     There  was  thus  an  improvement  in  realizations. 

Two  new  grain  banks  were  formed,  and  one  new  supply  society  which 
made  the  total  number  of  supply  societies  three.  An  interesting  experi- 
ment was  the  formation  of  the  Khdar  Irrigation  Society. 

N on- Agricultural  Societies.  —  The  number  of  the  credit  societies  hav- 
ing limited  liability,  which  form  the  great  majority  of  the  non-agricultural 
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societies,  passed  from  76  to  90,  thgir  membership  from  15,644  to  21,029 
and  their  working  capital  from  Rs.  15,67,000  to  Rs.  20,46,000.  Loans 
repaid  dming  the  year  by  members  amounted  to  Rs.  13,02,992  as  against 
Rs.  9,78,627  in.  1914-1915.  The  percentage  of  the  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  of  those  granted  during  the  year 
formed  by  repa3mGLents  during  the  year  was  41.08  in  1915-1916  as  against 
41. 1  in  1914-1915. 

The  existence  should  be  noticed  of  seven  co-operative  fishermen's 
societies.  The  number  of  weavers'  societies  increased  during  the  year 
from  five  to  17,  but  four  of  them  had  not  yet  become  active  on  30  June 
1916.    At  that  date  one  cattle  insurance  society  had  begun  operations. 

Reserve  Funds,  —  The  following  table  shows  the  reserve  funds  of  the 
three  kinds  of  societies  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  1915-1916. 

On  z  July  2913  On  30  June  191 6 

Rs.  Si. 

Central   Banks 75>072  1,11,901 

Non-Agricultural  Societies        .    .  64,693  9i»956 

Agricultural  Societies 4,54,798  6,28,050 

The  figures  for  30  June  1916  exclude  appropriations  to  reserves  from 
the  year's  profits.  In  this  year  the  central  banks  made  a  net  profit  of 
Rs.  1,08,538 ;  the  non-agricultural  societies  one  of  'Rs,  1,03,961 ;  the  agri- 
cultural societies  one  of  Rs.  1,92,498. 

Thus  the  co-operative  movement  is  acquiring  public  favour  more 
«nd  more,  a  fact  proved  by  the  increased  inflow  of  deposits  ;  and  its  impor 
tance  to  s^cultural  development  in  the  presidency  is  being  noticeably 
accentuated. 


FRENCH  PROTECTORATE  QP  MOROCCO. 
THE  THRIFT  SOCIETIES. 

A  dahir  of  26  May  1917  has  extended  to  Morocco  the  native  thrift  so- 
cieties, as  these  exist  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia.     It  is  their  object : 

1st.  To  enable  native  cultivators,  by  loans  in  money  and  kind,  to 
maintain  and  develop  their  crops  and  plantations  and  to  improve  and  in- 
crease their  agricultural  implements  and  their  flocks  and  herds ; 

"  2nd.  By  means  of  loans  or  tempoi'aiy  rdief  to  help  poor  cultivators 
suffering  seriously  from  diseases,  epizooty,  invasions  of  grasshoppers  or 
crickets  or  other  disastrous  events ; 

"  3rd,  To  rescue  native  cultivators  from  the  evil  practices  of  usury  and 
engrossment,  superseding  the  natives  when  necessary  and  taking  in  their  place 
all  action  tending  to  annul  or  reduce  their  engagements  to  outsiders  who  have 
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taken  advantage  of  their  weakness,  their  foolishness  or  their  inexperience, 
and  tending  to  repudiate  payment  of  the  sums  thus  demanded ; 

"  4th.  ^o  make  contracts  for  collective  insurance  against  fire,  hail, 
mortality  among  live  stock,  etc. ; 

"  5th  To  form  co-operative  societies  for  buying,  selling,  preserving 
and  converting  agricultural  products  emanating  from  the  farms  of  members 
exclusively ; 

"  6th.  To  buy  and  keep  agricultural  machinery  to  be  let  to  members  of 
the  society  for  small  sums  ". 

All  native  cultivators  not  protected  by  foreigners  payii^  the  land  tax- 
belong  compulsorily  to  the  society,  and  centimes  additional  to  this  tax 
occur  among  assets,  as  well  as  various  receipts  and  advances  from  the 
State. 


ITALY. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  AND  MUTUAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  IN  ITALY  ON 
31  DECEMBER  191 6.  —  Catalogue  of  these  societies  on  31  December  191 6  published  by 
the  Confederasione  Generale  delU  Cooperative  e  Mutue  Agrarie  Italiane,  Rome,  1917. 

From  a  catalogue  of  co-operative  and  mutual  agricultural  societies, 
recently  published  by  the  General  Confederation  of  Italian  Co-operative  and 
Mutual  Agricultural  Societies,  it  appears  that  on  31  December  1916  there  were 
in  Italy  6,406  agricultural  co-operative  societies  as  against  5,289  on  31  De- 
cember 1 913,  the  date  of  the  same  confederation's  last  catalogue  —  and 
1,347  agricultural  mutual  societies  —  as  against  1,069  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  IQ^S* 
These  6,406  co-operative  societies  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

Co-operative  rural  funds 2,725 

Agricultural  consortia  and  purchasing  so- 
cieties     1*567 

Social  dairies 1,150 

Various  co-operative  societies 735 

Co-operative  enological  and  viticultural  so- 
cieties     215 

Co-operative  factories  of  superphosphates  .  14 


Total  .   .   .        6,406 


The  greatest  number  of  co-operative  societies  are  in  the  provinces  ol 
Turin  (336),  Udine  (342),  Alexandria  (302),  Rome  {248),  Belluno  (i93)f 
Brescia  (188),  Panna  (180),  and  Cuneo  (179). 
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The  agricultural  mutual  societies  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Mutual  societies  insuring  live  stock 1,085 

against  fire 255 

against  accidents   ...  4 

(various) 3 

Total  .   ,    .         1,347 

The  greatest  number  of  agricultural  mutual  societies  are  fotmd  in  the 
provinces  of  Milan  (200),  Como  (165),  Turin  (156),  Udine  (96),  Novara  (77) 
and  Cuneo  (67).  The  mutual  live  stock  societies  are  scattered  over  almost 
all  the  provinces,  and  found  especially  in  those  of  Milan  (199),  Como  (164)1 
Udine  (93)  and  Novara  (64).  The  mutual  fire  insurance  societies  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  numerous  in  Piedmont,  the  province  of  Turin  alone  having 
119  of  them,  and  Alexandria  61. 

Altogether  the  catalogue  we  have  mentioned  shows  that  from  the  end 
of  1913  until  the  end  of  1916  the  number  of  agricultural  co-operative  socie- 
ties in  Italy  increased  by  1,117  and  that  of  agricultural  mutual  societies 
by  278. 


RUSSIA. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SAI^B  OF  TOBACCO. 

SOURCES: 

I^uTZKEVrrcH :  XpemaTHHCKoe  TOsapHmecTBO.  {The  Co-operative  Credit  Society  of 
Chrestchatinskoe),  in  ^' B'&cthhk'B  ;MejiKaro  Kpe;tHTa  "  {The  Messenger  of  SmaU 
Credit)  f  No  50.  Petrograd,  191 2. 

I^iBERBiAN :  Ta6aKOBo;^J  h  KOonepaTHBHum  ynpes^icmH  {Tobacco  Growers  and  Co-ope- 
ration), in  "  B-fecTHHK-B  Mejncaro  Kpe^HTa  *'  n<»,  7  Petrograd  191 3. 

I,. :  IlepBaH  Ta6a^iHa$i  KOonepaTSBHa«  (]>a6pHKa  {The  First  Co-operative  Tobacco  Factory)^ 
in  "  B'fecTHHK'B  MeOTtaro  Kpe^HTa  "  N6.  14,  Petrograd  1913. 

P.  G. :  Kt>  Bonpocy  o  c6£fr&  Ta6aKa  bi>  HepHnfoBCKB^  ry6epHiH  {On  the  Question 
of  the  Sale  of  Tobacco  in  the  Province  of  Tchemigov),  in  "B^cthhkb  Mejncaro  Kpe^HTa** 
No.   19  Petrograd,  1913. 

Zinriukin:  Ta&aKOBo;i;cTBO  h  Koonepauiii  {The    Produaion    of    Tobacco  and  Co-ope- 
ration), in  "  B'fecTHHK'B  KooneparCLH"  {The   Messenger  of  Co-opsration)  No.  5.  Pe- 
'  trograd,  1914. 

A.  I^.  Ko:  3aJiori>  h  e6hnrh  Ta6aKy  {Advances  guaranUed  by  Deposits  of  Tobacco  atUits 
Sale)  "  B-feoTHHR-b  MejiKaro  KpeAHxa  '*  No.  7.  Petrograd,  1917. 

A  new  and  important  conquest  of  the  co-operative  principle  which 
has  lately  been  consolidated  in  Russia  concerns  the  co-operative  sale  of 
tobacco.  Tobacco  growing  is  a  notable  branch  of  agriculture  in  Ukrauia, 
Southern  Russia,  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus.    The  average  area  on  which 
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tobacco  is  grown  is  65,500  deciatines  (i)  and  the  harvest  surpasses  7,500,000 
puds  (2)  and  gives  means  of  subsistence  to  316,310  families.  The  average 
area  of  a  tobacco  plantation  is  from  0.15  to  0.3  deciatines.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  co-operative  principle  therefore  favours  very  small  proprietors 
who  are  particularly  liable  to  exploitation  by  middlemen. 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  the  sale  of  tobacco  co-operatively  was 
made  in  1911  in  the  province  of  Tchemigov  and  was  followed  a  year  later 
by  the  formation  of  the  co-operative  societies  of  Yalta  (Crimea)  and  Bessara- 
bia. In  the  province  of  Tcheruigov  the  co-operative  credit  societies  of 
Chrestchatinskoe  and  Rogstchevskoe  began  to  make  advances  out  of  funds 
guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  tobacco,  payinggrowers6o  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age market  price  of  the  tobacco.  Analogous  operations  were  conducted  in 
1912  in  the  district  of  Yalta  by  thfe  small  credit  fund  of  the  Zemstvo  and 
the  co-operative  credit  societies  of  Bogatyr  and  Korbekly,  which  applied 
a  method  slightly  different  from  that  followed  by  the  co-operative  societies 
of  Tchemigov  for  they  left  the  tobacco  with  the  growers  but  obliged  them 
to  insure  it,  bO  that  it  was  withdrawn  from  them  only  at  the  moment  of  sale. 
In  the  same  year  similar  advances  began  to  be  ihade  in  the  co-operative 
credit  society  of  Rjevsk  in  Bessarabia,  which  is  today  a  true  model  for  this 
branch  of  co-operation.  It  made  advances  guaranteed  by  the  deposit 
of  tobacco,  and  also  superintended  tobacco  growing,  emplojdng  as  instruct- 
ors specialists  who  taught  members  perfected  methods  of  cultivation  and 
introduced  the  best  tobacco  among  them.  In  this  respect  the  society  approx- 
imated to  the  procedure  of  German  co-operative  bodeties.  An  interesting 
experiment  was  made  in  the  same  year  in  the  province  of  Tambor  in  which  the 
first  co-operative  tobacco  factory  was  organized  as  the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  co-operative  credit  and  the  co-operative  consumers' 
society  of  Staroe  Seslavine.  The  consumers'  society  withdi:ew  the  tobacco 
deposite^Ji  with  the  credit  society  and  passed  it  into  its  factory.  The  fac- 
tory was  able  to  secure  a  strong  position  in  the  market  by  entering  into 
solid  commercial  relations  with  t8o  co-operative  consumers'  societies. 

These  isolated  experiments,  important  as  they  sometimes  were,  could 
not  seriously  influence  the  market  and  sometimes  quite  failed  to  reach  their 
object  for  the  resistance  of  manufacturers  and  combined  middlemen  could 
not  always  be  overcome. 

The  war  however  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  tliis  movement  for  it 
necessitated  the  formation  of  strong  regional  and  district  organisms. 

In  Siberia  the  co-operative  credit  society  of  Malyscevsko-Angarskoe 
succeeded  in  combining  a  number  of  co-operative  societies  in  Pabaikal  and 
Irkoutsk  and  thus  creating  a  strong  union  of  co-operative  societies  for  sell- 
ing tobacco. 

In  European  Russia  unions  were  formed  in  1 916  in  the  province;,  of  Tcher- 
nigov  and  Poltava  where  quite  3,800  villages  are  employed  on  tobacco  grow- 
ing and  annually  produce  3,379,000  puds  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  year's 


(i)  I  dedatine  =  2.689  acres 
(2)  I  pud  =  40  lbs. 
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harvest  in  Russia.  The  large  development  of  co-operative  credit  in  Poltava. 
where  there  are  251  co-operative  credit  societies,  seventy-seven  savings  and 
credit  funds,  ninezenutvos*  funds  for  small  credit,  four  co-operative  unions 
for  small  credit,  six  rural  banks  etc,  in  all  617  institutions  of  small  credit. 
has  allowed  operations  to  be  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  operations  of  the 
unions  of  Romny,  Konotop,  Niejin,  etc.,  are  already  organized.  The  union 
of  Romny  has  itself  made  advances  on  xoo,ooo  puds  of  tobacco  or  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  harvest  of  the  district.  Operations  of  this  kind 
were  b^uninthe  districts  of  I/echvitzkij,  Prilukskij,  Romensky,  Konoto|^ 
ski  and  Nejenskij  and  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  proviiice  of  Tchernigov. 

A  section  of  the  co-operative  societies  have  made  an  agreement  with  the 
consumer^'  co-operative  societies  of  Moscow  :  they  furnish  their  tobacco  to 
the  factory  of  the  union  which  has  been  bought  by  the  co-o[>erative  society 
of  Staioe  Seslavine  But  this  factory  cannot  wholly  absorb  what  consti- 
tutes a  notable  part  of  the  total  product ;  and  the  decision  of  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  not  to  buy  tobacco  from  the  co-operative  societies  obliges 
these  to  seek  another  method  of  getting  rid  of  their  produce.  Therefore 
the  representatives  of  the  co-operative  credit  societies  of  the  district  of 
Romny  decided  at  their  meeting  that  they  would  themselves  organize  a 
factory. 

At  the  same  time  co-operation  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  was  faced  with 
another  very  important  question,  that  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  abroad,  for 
in  1916  the  representatives  of  the  administration  of  the  State  monopoly  in 
France  began  to  make  large  purchases  in  the  province  of  TcHemigov.  At 
the  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  union  of  Romny,  at  which  represen- 
tatives of  the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  were  also  present,  the  organization 
for  exportation  abroad  was  discussed,  that  employed  in  exporting  flax  being 
taken  as  a  t3rpe  of  that  which  should  from  1917  onwards  be  applied  to  the 
tobacco  trade. 


UNITBD  STATES. 

THE  CO-OPERATI\T5  PRODUCTION  AND  SAI,E  OF  RAISINS  IN  CAI,IFORNIA.  —  C 
A.J  Murdoch,  Secretary  of  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company,  in  Ths  6f«" 
Growers*  Guide^  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  25  July  19x7. 

California  is  the  home  of  the  raisin  industry  in  America  and  the  grca* 
test  raisin  producing  country  in  the  world.  The  Mediterranean  countries 
are  the  other  great  areas  foi  the  production  of  raisins  and  Spain  was  fust 
among  them  for  centuries.  Raisin  grapes  were  introduced  into  California 
in  185T  but  the  industry  had  its  real  b^inning  there  only  in  1876.  For  tht 
first  six  years  progress  was  slow.  In  1879  the  crop  first  exceeded  i,ooo.oo<' 
pounds.  In  1892  it  equalled  that  of  Spain,  and  was  reported  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  reducing  the  imjwrtation  ot 
foreign  raisins  by  20  per  cent.  In  1895  it  amounted  to  more  than  9,ooo,ix)0 
pounds  ;  in  the  next  year  it  jumped  to  14,000,000  pounds  ;  and  it  continued 
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to  increase  steadily  until  it  has  reached  the  enormous  total  of  180,000,000 
pounds.  The  raisin  grape  is  now  grown  on  approximately  150,000  acies  in 
California. 

In  the  early  days  the  growers  did  their  own  marketing  individually  ; 
but  companies  soon  organized  themselves  Tor  the  purposes  of  buying  rai- 
sins from  the  growers,  packing  them  and  marketing  them  under  various 
l)rand  names.  Competition  among  these  companies  gradually  lowered  the 
prices  to  growers  tmtil  at  last  the  latter  were  selling  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  The  state  of  affairs  became  so  unbearable  that  in  igi2  the 
growers  banded  together  and  organized  what  is  now  known  as  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  an  association  which  aims  at  giving  such  sta- 
bility to  the  raisin  market  that  a  fair  price  is  guaranteed  to  the  growers. 
The  company  saved  the  raisin  industry  from  ruin  and  has  been  a  decided 
success.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  twenty-five  trustees  apportioned 
among  five  districts.  These  trustees,  when  elected  in  1912,  became  the  le- 
gal representatives  of  the  subscribers  with  full  power  to  act  for  them  in  the 
work  of  incorporating  and  conducting  the  company  for  seven  years.  The 
interest  of  each  individual  subscriber  is  shown  by  a  trust  certificate,  is- 
sued to  him  by  the  trustees,  transferable  and  entitling  the  holder  to  his  pro- 
poition  of  dividends  but  to  no  voting  rights.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  years 
the  trust  agreement  will  expire^  and  the  trust  certificates  will  be  exchanged 
for  regular  corporation  stock  certificates. 

The  trust  agreement  provided  that  $300,000  should  be  subscribed  be- 
fore it  came  into  force.  This  was  done  duly,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  being  subscribed  by  raisin  growers  and  the  balance  by  business  and 
professional  men  of  the  raisin  growing  district.  Immediately  after  the  com- 
pany had  been  incorporated  in  1912  the  trustees  and  directors  decided  that 
in  order  to  control  laisin  prices  they  must  control  not  less  than  60  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  for  three  years,  with  the  option  of  doing  so  for  further  two  years. 
After  a  long,  hard  struggle  they  obtained  control  of  76  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 
The  company  began  its  real  work  in  the  spring  of  1913.  The  1913  and  1914 
crops  were  received,  and  sold  and  paid  for  in  full  at  satisfactory  prices. 
The  1915  crop,  the  largest  in  the  history  ot  the  industry  by  30,000  tons,  was 
received  and  paid  for  at  guaranteed  prices,  A  campaign  for  securing  con- 
tracts for  crops  on  additional  acreage  was  begun  on  i  January  1916  and 
prosecuted  vigorously  unt^l  i  April.  It  was  based  on  a  statement  by  the 
board  of  directors  that  all  contracts  would  be  surrendered  and  efforts  to 
control  prices  abandoned  if  contracts  for  15,000  additional  acres  were  not 
signed  before  i  April.  The  campaign  was  an  overwhelming  success.  The 
total  area  under  contract  to  the  company  is  now  about  157,000  acres,  is 
owned  by  more  than  8,000  growers,  and  represents  almost  exactly  90  per 
cent,  of  the  acreage  under  raisins  in  the  State. 

The  stockholders  of  the  company  now  number  3,569.  Its  net  profits 
up  to  30  September  1915  were  $198,588.32.  Out  of  that  sum  two  dividends 
have  been  paid,  one  of  5  per  cent,  and  one  of  6  per  cent.,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  $84,497,32.  Since  the  1916  crop  has  not  yet  been  sold  the  figures  for 
that  year  cannot  be  given. 
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Between  i  April  191 3  and  i  April  1916  the  company  sold  and  despatched 
255,233  tons  of  laisins  togethei  with  a  small  tonnage  of  other  dried 
fruits,  and  received  therefor  a  gross  sum  of  more  than  twenty-two  million 
doUais.  In  the  same  i)eriod  the  covxpany  paid  the  growers  more  than  se- 
venteen million  dollars,  after  paying  the  costs  of  handling,  packing  and  sell- 
ing the  fruit. 

Today  the  company  is  well  supplied  with  warehouses  and  packing 
plant ;  it  has  an  eflScient  selling  organization  ;  its  "  Sun-Maid  "  is  the  only 
nationally  advertised  and  established  brand  t)f  raisins  and  dried  fruits.  Pri- 
ces have  acquired  a  stability  which  they  previously  lacked  ;  speculation  may 
be  said  to  have  been  eliminated  ;  and  the  value  of  raisin  vineyards  has  been 
enhanced. 

The  example  of  the  raisin  growers  has  encouraged  the  peach  growers 
of  California  to  organize  themselves  on  similar  lines  to  them.    TlieCSali- 
fornian  prune  growers,  the  pea. packers  of  Wisconsin,  the  cocoa-nut  plan- 
teis  of  the  Philippines,  and  many  others,  are  studying  the  company's  or 
ganization  and  methods  and  trying  to  adapt  them  to  their  own  needs. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  FARMERS'  MUTUAL  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

oFFiaAi,  source: 

Uniixd   states    dbparimbnt    of    aortcuzturb    BidUHn   No.    530.   Valcrbn   (V.   N. 
(Investigator  in   Agricaltural  InsnTanoe):   Th<i  Ois&nisation   emd   BCanagetnent  of  a 
Faimexs'  Idntual  Fire  Insmanoe  Company.  Washington,  D.  C,  8  ACay  191 7. 

In  a  recent  article  (i)  we  explained  the  general  conditions  of  mutual 
insurance  against  fire  in  the  United  States  and  gave  particular  figures  with 
r^ard  to  Illinois. 

We  wish  here  to  recall  only  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the  com- 
panies undertaking  such  insurance.  In  some  States  of  the  Middle  West 
fully  three  fourths  of  all  insi^able  farm  property  are  now  insured  by  the 
farmers'  own  companies.  Companies  of  this  kind  are  found  in  every  State 
except  Florida,  Mississipi,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
A  study  of  the  organization  of  these  mutual  associations  which,  while 
generally  founded  on  purely  empirical  principles,  have  yielded  already 
excellent  results,  is  interesting.  Their  importance  must  increase,  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States  must  seek  to  provide  them  with  a  more 
rational  basis  and  one  which  will  be  as  much  as  possible  uniform. 

The  official  bulletin,  which  is  the  source  of  our  information;  desciibes 
a  typical  farmers'  mutual  fire  insiurance  company,  susceptible  of  modi- 
fication to  suit  the  legislation  in  particular  States,  and  practising  methods 
which  in  some  points  are  an  improvement  on  those  now  in  use. 

§  I.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Companies. 

a)  ArHcleslof  Incorporation  and  By-laws,  —  The  organization  of  a  far- 
mers' mutual  insurance  company  should  be  preceded  by  a  certain  amount 
of  preparatory  work.  The  legal  step  of  incorporation  should  not  be  ta- 
ken until  as  large  a  i)ercentage  as  possible  of  the  considerable  farmers  in 

(i)  Sec  our  issue  for  June  X927,  page  34. 
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the  community  have  been  interested  in  it.  Twenty-five  States  now  pro- 
vide in  a  sepaiate  diWsion  of  their  insurance  laws  for  the  incorporation  of 
farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  In  most  other  States  such  com- 
panies can  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  referring  to  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies    in    general. 

In  any  case  the  organizers  are  required  to  set  forth,  in  a  form  usually 
known  as  the  articles  of  corporation,  the  name  of  the  proposed  company, 
the  situation  of  its  headquarters,  its  purpose,  its  territorial  sphere,  its  con- 
ditions of  membership,  an  outline  of  the  proposed  form  of  its  management, 
and  the  conditions  allowing  its  articles  of  corporation  to  be  amended. 

As  soon  as  incorporation  has  been  accomplished  a  set  of  by-laws  sliould 
be  drawn  up,  and  should  describe  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  organiza 
tion  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  contained  in  the  articles  of  corporation. 

The  fact  that  a  company  is  organized  to  prevent  the  disastrous  inci- 
dence of  losses  does  not  mean  that  it  should  exempt  losers  from  all  the  con- 
sequences of  their  losses.  A  reasonable  part  of  a  loss  should  always  be 
borne  by  the  loser,  in  order  that  it  should  be  to  his  interest,  above  that  of 
all  others,  that  bis  property  remain  in  eiristence,  and  that  his  strongest 
incentive  to  safeguarding  it  should  be  retained.  There  is  otherwise  a  dan- 
ger that  a  slight  change  in  economic  conditions  may  make  it  directly  to  his 
pecuniary  advantage  that  his  property  be  destroyed. 

b)  Territorial  Sphere.  —  There  has  been  on  the  part  of  legislatures  in 
recent  years  a  growing  tendency  to  allow  a  wide  territorial  sphere  to  mu- 
tual companies.  Several  States  now  allow  them  to  operate  over  an  entire 
State.  The  tendency  of  the  companies  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
has  been  somewhat  less  marked.  The  ambition  of  a  company  to  grow  by 
extending  its  territory  as  well  as  by  adding  to  its  risks  within  its  existii^ 
territory  seems  natural,  but  there  is  danger  that  the  extension  will  have  un- 
desirable results.  In  general  the  interest  and  pride  taken  by  the  community 
in  a  fanners'  mutual  company  give  it  an  advantage.  Each  individual  mem- 
ber activ<*ly  promotes  the  interest  of  the  organization,  4s  anxious  to  see  all 
losers  receive  equal  justice,  is  usually  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  indem- 
nity if  he  himself  suffer  a  loss.  The  knowledge  which  members  have  of 
one  another's  character  and  business  tends  to  minimize  the  moral  hazard. 
An  unscrupulous  member,  who  would  be  quite  ready  to  occasion  loss  to  a 
large  insurance  company,  perhaps  in  a  distant  city,  is  likely  to  hesitate 
before  he  throws  loss  on  his  neighbours.  Many  of  the  local  mutual 
companies  have  done  business  for  half  a  century  or  more  without  a  single 
lawsuit.  Such  a  record  would  rarely  be  possible  excep^  in  the  case  of  a 
company  founded  on  true  co-operation  and  attaching  to  itself  directly  the 
interest  of  the  community.  However  if  risks  be  confined  to  a  limited 
territory  an  important  saving  is  effected  in  the  travelling  expenses  of  di- 
rectors, inspectors  and  adjusters. 

c)  The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Oficers.  —  Except  where  local  coadi- 
tions  require  a  certain  grouping  or  distribution  of  directors,  nine  directors 
form  a  board  of  convenient  size  and  shouJd  be  divided  into  three  equal  groups. 
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one  of  which  will,  in  rotation,  retire  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Thus  conti- 
nttity  is  given  to  the  board. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  regular  officers  should  generally  be 
elected  by  the  board  .from  their  own  number.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
secretary  and  the  piesident.  The  duties  of  the  treasurer  however,  as 
ordinarily  prescribed,  bring  him  little  into  touch  with  the  actual  insurance 
business,  and  therefore  this  office  may  well  be  Ijeld  by  a  responsible  j^rson 
otherwise  unconnected  with  the  company.  An  official  or  responsible  em- 
ployee of  a  local  bank  ofter  makes  a  good  treasurer.  In  exceptional  cases 
it  may  be  found  expedient  to  elect  a  secretar}'^  who  at  the  time  has  no  farm 
property  to  insure  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  company  in 
a  technical  sense.  He  may,  for  examine,  be  a  retired  fanner  who  has  for 
years  been  an  active  member  of  the  company. 

The  best  plan  probably  is  to  provide  for  an  executive  committee  res- 
ponsiole  for  all  important  business  of  a  more  or  less  routine  nature.  The 
president,  secretary  and  \'ice-presid€nt  properly  constitute  such  a  com- 
mittee. All  companies  should  also  provide  for  an  auditing  committee,  which 
ordinarily,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  companies  of  moderate  size,  should 
consist  of  members  of  the  company.  An  auditing  committee  of  three  should 
have  its  chairman  and  at  least  one  other  member  chosen  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing from  outside  the  board  of  directors.  It  may  be  well  that  the  third 
member  should  be  chosen  by  the  board  from  their  own  number. 


§  2.  Inst:rance  Transactions. 

The  most  important  single  problem  confronting  a  newly  organized 
farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  company  is  that  of  securirg  a  sufficient 
number  of  acceptable  applications  for  insurance  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  head  office.  The  standard  applied  to  risks  must  vary  with  the 
economic  development  of  a  community.  In  anew  or  undeveloped  com- 
munity risks  have  to  be  accepted  wliich  could  and  should  be  rejected  in 
one  more  advanced  materially.  The  cost  of  insurance  will  therefore  be 
higher  in  an  undeveloped  than  in  a  developed  community,  but  commercial 
rates  for  insurance  —  if  commercial  insurance  be  available  on  any  terms  — 
will  be  equally  higher,  and  therefore  the  saving  effected  by  co-operation 
will  not  be  less.  The  requirements  as  to  the  personal  character  of  applicants 
need  not  and  should  not  vary. 

As  to  who  should  solicit  or  accept  applications  there  is  a  variet}''  of 
opinions.  In  alK)ut  35  per  cent,  of  the  farmers'  mutual  companies  one  or 
more  special  agents  receive  all  applications,  and  in  other  10  per  cent,  they 
are  received  at  least  in  part  by  such  agents.  The  remaining  55  per  cent, 
of  the  companies  restrict  the  right  to  receive  applications^to  the  officers  or 
to  the  directors  and  officers.  The  extent  to  which  the  co-operative  spirit 
has  developed  in  a  community  should  be  considered  in  deciding  on  a  plan 
for  securing  business.  It  is  believed  however  that  the  plan  of  charging 
the  directors  with  this  duty  whenever  possible  will  strengthen  the   co- 
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operative  spirit.  The  plan  of  emplo)dng  agents  risks  a  sacrifice  of  tlie 
interests  of  the  company  to  an  effort  to  secure  large  applications  and  com- 
missions. The  compensation  for  securing  business  should  be  a  fixed 
amount  rather  than  a  percentage  of  the  advance  charge  collected  :  the  pt^r- 
son  receiving  the  application  will  thus  be  left  umbiassed  as  to  valuations  and 
the  consequent  amounts  of  insurance  to  be  written. 

The  application  should  contain  an  accurate  and  fairly  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  property  to  be  insured,  the  proposed  member's  formal  acceptance 
of  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  the  by-laws  of  the  company,  and  his 
agreement  to  meet  his  share  of  all  losses  and  legitimate  expenses.  The  po- 
licy or  membership  fee  and  the  initial  premium  should  be  forwarded  with 
the  application  to  the  secretary,  unless  there  is  an  arrangement  for  a  pe- 
riodic settlement  of  accounts  between  the  company  and  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  application.  The  application  should,  when  fully  and  regularly 
approved  by  the  company's  representative  who  receives  it,  impose  full  lia- 
bility on  the  company  tmtil  it  has  been  formally  rejected  or  a  policy  has  been 
issued.  The  applicant  may  otherwise,  especially  where  the  secretary  does 
not  give  his  full  time  to  his  ofiice,  be  unprotected  for  some  time  after  he 
has  taken  all  steps  incumbent  on  him  to  procure  insurance. 

When  a  conditional  approval  by  the  company's  representative  who 
receives  the  application  is  provided  for  in  the  by-laws,  an  application  so 
approved  should  notjbindthe  company  until  it  has  lieen  finally  accepted  at 
headquarters.  The  reason  for  rejection  should  be  clearly  .stated  whenever 
this  is  practicable. 

It  is  possible  for  a  farmers'  mutual  are  insurance  company  to  bring 
the  average  annual  percentage  of  loss  considerably  below  that  experienced 
by  larger  commercial  companies.  The  annual  loss  by  fire  in  the  United 
States,  whether  covered  by  farmers'  mutual  companies  or  not,  is  however 
very  much  higher  than  the  average  in  other  countries.  The  first  and  per- 
haps most  important  step  towards  lessening  risks  and  eliminating  prevent- 
ible  losses  is  to  provide  an  efl&cient  system  of  inspection. 

In  our  previous  article  on  farmers'  mutual  insurance  against  fire  we 
noticed  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  mutual  companies  of  Illinois  to 
render  policies  more  uniform.  The  United  States  J^epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture considers  however  that  the  advisability  of  requiring  farmers'  mutual 
insurance  companies  to  use  a  standard  policy  for  all  classes  of  insturance  may 
be  questioned.  In  many  instances  in  which  the  use  of  a  standard  policy 
has  been  required  by  State  law  the  companies  have  still  considered  the  b}'- 
laws  printed  on  the  back  of  the  policy  as  constituting  their  true  agreement 
with  the  instu-ed.  It  is  unquestionably  essential  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween a  company  and  its  members  should  be  understood.  The  standard  in- 
surance policies  of  the  various  States  must  be  admitted  to  be  difiicult  read- 
ing for  one  not  accustomed  to  legal  phraseology.  Moreover  their  provisions 
regarding  factories  are  of  no  interest  to  farmers.  These  considerations 
have  induced  the  legislatures  in  a  majority  of  the  States  having  legal  pro 
visions  for  formers'  mutual  companies  to  exempt  these  companies  from 
using  the  State's  standard  fire  insurance  policy. 
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A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  term  of  years  for  which  a  policy 
should  be  written,  A  small  number  of  the  farmers'  mutual  companies 
make  their  policies  perpetual  in  form  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  permanence 
is  thus  given  to  a  company  and  the  expense  incident  to  renewals  saved. 
But  the  value  of  a  given  farm  risk  changes  with  the  addition  of  new  and  the 
deterioration  of  old  buildings  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  stock  and  ma- 
chinery, and  therefore  a  policy  usually  requires  from  time  to  time  such 
changes  as  make  it  in  effect  a  new  contract.  There  is  also  a  danger  that  if 
there  be  no  specific  termination  of  a  policy,  the  revaluation  of  the  property 
concerned  will  be  postponed  so  unduly  as  to  produce  over-insurance,  and 
consequently  a  bad  moral  hazard.  The  duration  of  the  policies  issued  by 
the  farmers'  mutual  companies  varies,  when  it  is  limited,  from  one  to  ten 
years,  but  is  five  years  in  the  case  of  more  than  seven  tenths  of  the  com- 
panies.   . 

It  is  very  important,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  new  company  insuring 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  risks,  to  limit  the  amount  of  insurance 
written  on  one  building  or  on  a  group  of  buildings-exposed  to  one  fire.  It 
is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  no  recently  organized  company  should  attempt 
to  write  more  than  $2,000  on  a  single  risk. 

Some  provision  for  sharing  liability  for  the  larger  risks  with  one  or  more 
other  companies  should  be  made,  if  possible,  by  every  company.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  recodmiended  two  or  more  companies  issue  separate  poli- 
cies for  specified  amounts  on  the  same  risks,  care  being  taken  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  policies  is  well  within  the  value  of  thg  insured  property. 
The  issuing  companies  are  practically  indei)endent  of  each  other ;  hence 
there  is  no  need  for  them  to  have  that  uniformity  of  method  or  approval  of 
one  another's  methods  which  is  necessary  when  one  company  reinsures 
another's  risks. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  company  the  insurance  written  should 
be  as  specific  as  possible.  The  practice  of  writing  blanket  insurance,  thsit  is 
of  allowing  a  variety  of  objects  to  be  insured  by  the  payment  of  a  single 
lump  sum,  is  unfair  both  to  the  company  and  to  the  members  who  have  a 
small  amoiint  of  property  to  insure.  In  extreme  instances  a  man  has  in- 
sured all  his  personal  property  on  several  separate  farms  by  a  single  sum  of 
insurance,  thus  protecting  it  by  a  pa3mient  equal  to  10  or  20  per  cent,  of 
its  value.  A  number  of  the  farmers'  mutual  companies  have  materially 
reduced  their  rate  of  assessment,  and  at  the  same  time  made  assessments 
more  just,  simply  by  changing  the  plan  of  giving  blanket  insurance  to  that 
of  specifically  enumerating  and  valuing  the  various  kinds  of  property 
covered  by  a  contract. 

A  few  farmers'  mutual  companies  limit  their  liability  for  indemnity 
to  three  fourths  of  the  value  of  the  property  affected,  whether  the  loss  be 
total  or  partial.  Prevailing  practice,  which  requires  full  indemnity  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  carried  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  partial  losses, 
is  however  followed  in  the  department's  model  by-laws;  mainly  because  the 
more  logical  plan  of  three  fourths  liabilit^runs  a  risk  of  incurring  unfair 
competition.     It  offers^^an  opportunity  to  agents  of  competing  companies 
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to  alienate  members  who  have  suffered  a  partial  loss  by  pointing  out  to  them 
that  another  company  would  have  paid  them  a  greater  indemnity. 

The  liability  of  the  insured  i.  either  limited  or  unlimited.  When  it  is 
unlimited  a  member  of  an  insuring  company  binds  himself  to  pay  his  pro 
rata  share  of  all  the  company's  losses  and  legitimate  expenses.  Many  per- 
sons'^have  objected  to  this  position  although  it  is  that  imposed  by  about 
seven  tenths  of  the  successful  companies.  It  is  argued  that  the  apparently 
impossible  might  come  to  pass,  that  a  company  might  experience  ?o  many 
and  such  heavy  losses  that  the  consequent  assessments  would  cause  members 
who  had  not  suffered  loss  by  fire  to  go  bankrupt.  In  fact  however,  when  a 
farmers'  mutual  company  takes  a  reasonable  number  of  losses  on  separate 
farms,  anything  corresponding  to  a  loss  by  conflagration  is  inconceivable. 
To  this  the  only  exception  seems  to  be  the  case  of  a  frontier  community  in 
which  extensive  prairie  or  forest  fires  are  still  possible. 

Both  the  company  and  the  insured  should  have  the  option  of  cancdling 
a  policy.  When  it  is  cancelled  on  the  initiative  of  the  insured  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  charge  him  a  short-term  rate  higher  than  the  pro  rata  cost  for  the 
whole  term  of  his  policy.  After  such  short-term  rate  has  been  deducted 
the  balance  of  any  advance  charges  he  has  paid  should  be  returned  to  him. 
When  however  a  policy  is  cancelled  on  the  initiative  of  the  company  only, 
the  pro  rata  cost  of  insurance  for  the  time  for  which  protection  has  been 
given  should  be  deducted  from  any  advance  paATnents  returned  to  the  in- 
sured. 

A  reasonable  policy  or  tnemberskip  fee  should  be  provided  for  in  the  by- 
laws. This  fee  is  usually  large  enough  at  least  to  pay  the  representative  of 
a  company  who  receives  applications  and  surveys  risks. 

Apparently  many  farmers'  mutual  companies  at  first  levied  assessments 
after  each  loss  had  been  incurred  and  a  few  still  adhere  to  this  plan.    It 
has  however  been  found  to  be,  in  the  case  of  fair-sized  companies,  needlessly 
burdensome  to  officers  and  needlessly  expensive  in  that    it    necessitates 
repeated  notifications  and  receipts  to  members     The  members  often  find 
several  calls  on  them  in  one  year  for  small  assessments  to  be  troublesome. 
Other  companies  follow  the  plan  of  borrowing  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
losses  as  they  occur,  and  levying  at  the  end  of  a  business  year  an  assessment 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debt.     An  increasing  number  of  the  companies  are 
however  a'dopting  the  plan  of  requiring  the  prepayment  of  an  initial  premiom 
at  least  equad  to  one  year's  average  cost,  and  collecting  at  the  beginning  of 
each  succeeding  year  for  which  the  policy  lasts  an  annual  assessment  in 
advance.    Should  it  be  found  that  funds  have  become  exhausted  some  time 
before  the  next  regular  assessment  is  due,  the  management  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  make   good  the  deficiency   by  levying  a  special   assessment.   It 
is  important  that  the  payment  of  all  dues  should  be  enforced  in  a  business- 
like manner.     Several  companies  Have  lost  credit,  and  therefore  members, 
because  of  their  failure  to  levy  assessments  promptly  and  effectively. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  StatQhave  hitherto  charged  the  same  rate  for 
all  classes  of  farm  property.    There  has  been  little  material  for  a  cl^issifi- 
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c(Uion.  It  has  been  ai^gued  that  while,  for  example,  a  bam  may  involve 
a  greater  hazand  of  fire  than  a  dwellii^,  each  member,  as  a  rtile,  owns  a 
bam  and  a  dwelling  and  there  is  therefore  little  injustice.  It  has  been 
argued  also  that  classification  would  involve  an  undesirable  amount  of 
additional  work  for  the  officers  of  a  company,  particularly  for  the  secretaiy 
who  would  have  to  multiply  the  amount  of  insurance  on  each  class  of  risk 
by  its  particular  rale,  and  ascertain  the  sum  of  these  products  for  each  po- 
licy. In  spite  however  of  these  arguments  and  the  prevailing  methods, 
there  is,  as  we  indicated  in  our  previous  article,  an  increasing  and  not  decrea- 
sing tendency  to  differentiate  among  risks  as  a  company  progresses  econo- 
mically. The  larger  commercial  companies,  and  such  of  the  larger  mutual 
companies  as  classify  or  select  their  risks,  are  making  increased  efforts  to 
insure  farm  buildings  so  constructed  as  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  to  a  mi- 
nimum. By  making  reasoniable  concessions  when  insuring  in  such  cases  a 
company  encourages  a  farmer  to  improve  his  property  by  eliminating 
needless  danger  of  fire.  We  will  presently  reproduce  a  suggested  classifi- 
cation of  farm  property  contained  in  the  model  by-laws  drawn  up  by  the 
United  States 'Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  should  be  provisions  for  arbitration  as  to  indemnities  due.  The 
cost  of  arbitration  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  compaily  and  the  insured. 

The  damage  done  to  a  property  by  fire  or  lightning  often  seems  to  the 
owner  more  serious  than  it  really  is.  A  provision  that  the  company  ma}^ 
satisfy  a  claim  by  building  or  repairing  is  therefore  often  valuable. 

The  question  of  whether  a  farmers'  mutual  insurance  company  should 
aim  at  establishing  and  maintaining  a  reserve  fund  leads  to  the  question 
of  how  far  it  should  imitate  the  plan  now  imposed  by  law  upon  all  capital- 
stock  insurance  companies  and,  in  general,  larger  mutual  companies,  the 
plan,  namely,  of  maintaining  a  reserve  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
business  transacted.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  growing  among  farmers' 
mutual  companies  that  a  reserve  fund,  collected  by  "annual  assessments, 
oi  about  $3,000  per  million  dollars  of  insurance  in  force  is  useful  as  a  pro- 
vision against  crises.. 

§  3.  ESSENTIAI,  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  MODEI<  BY-U^WS  OF  A  FARMERS* 
MUTUAI.  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

We  think  it  useful  to  reproduce  here  the  chief  provisions  of  the  model 
by-laws,  drawn  up  by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  show  the  direction  of 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  encourage  and  guide  this  form  of  insurance. 

"  Section  2.  Property  that  may  be  insured,  —  This  company  shall 
insure  only  farm  or  country  property  consisting  of  detached  dwellings 
and  their  contents ;  farm  buildings,  including  silos,  and  their  contents  ; 
farm  machinery  ;  vehicles ;  grain  and  hay  in  bin,  stack,  or  loft ;  and  live 
stock ;  and  detached  risks  of  similar  hazard  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  cities  or  villages,. not  less  than   160  feet  distant  from  all  other  risks 
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in  places  lacking  adequate  fire  protection,  and  not  less  than  50  feet  dis 
tant  in  places  having  efficient  fire  protection:  Provided,  That  no  pro 
perty  of  any  class  not  considered  reasonably  safe  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors 01  their  representatives  shall  be  insured :  And  provided  further.  That 
old  and  dilapidated  structures,  buildings  wherein  fire  is  used  and  the  flues 
are  defective  or  dangerous,  paintings,  jewelry,  money,  or  securities  or  other 
evidences  of  ownership  or  of  credit,  shall  in  no  case  be  insured  by  this 
company  ". 

"  Section  9.  Special  inspection  of  property.  —  At  least  once  every 
three  years  the  property  insured  shall  be  thoroughly  inspected  by  a  com- 
petent person  employed  by  the  company  as  special  inspector.  Said  in- 
spector shall  carefully  examine  the  flues  of  all  dwellings  or  other  buildings 
wherein  fire  is  used,  note  the  placing  and  the  condition  of  sto^^es  and  fire- 
places and  the  disposition  of  ashes  therefrom,  enquire  into  the  system  . 
or  method  of  lighting  buildings,  examine  all  lightning  rods,  and  ascertain 
if  fences  are  properly  grounded.  He  shall  take  careful  notice  of  any  and 
all  defects  or  dangerous  practices.  He  shall  also  note  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  means  of  combating  a  fire,  such  as  readily  available  water  supply, 
or  chemical  extinguishers,  and  suitable  ladders  by  means  of  which  the  top 
of  the  roof  can  be  quickly  reached.  He  shall  advise  with  the  insured 
concerning  the  general  improvement  of  the  risks,  and  shall  recommend  spe- 
cific measures  for  the  removal  of  conditions  materially  increasing  the  hazard 
thereof.  He  shall  report  to  the  company,  upon  blanks  furnished  him  for 
that  purpose,  the  condition  of  each  member's  risk  or  risks,  together  with  the 
recommendations,  if  any,  made  by  him  fox  the  removal  of  dangerous  con- 
ditions. Refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  insiifed  to  carry  out  specific 
recommendations  of  the  inspector  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  their  representatives,  be  made  cause  for  the  cancellation  of  his 
policy  or  policies  ". 

"  Section  10.  b)  Limits  to  the  amount  of  insurance,  —  The  directors  of 
this  company  shall  exercise  due  care  to  prevent  the  insurance  of  any  property 
for  more  than  three  fourths  or  less  than  one  half  of  the;  cash  value  of  the  pro- 
perty :  Promded,  That  until  the  company  has  $500,000  of  insurance  in  force 
no  single  risk  or  group  of  property  subject  to  one  and  the  same  fire  shall  be 
insured  for  an  amount  greater  than  $1,500,  nor  shall  such  maximum  sin- 
gle risk  exceed  $2,000  until  the  company  has  $x, 000,000  of  insurance  in 
force^  nor  shall  it  later  exceed  two  tenths  of  i  per  cent  of  the  insurance 
in  force  :  And  provided  furt^ier,  That  the  insurance  placed  on  live  stock 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  per  head  of  $200  on  horses,  860  on  cattle, 
$15  on  hogs,  and  $10  on  sheep  ". 

"  h)  Sale  of  property  and  transfer  of  policy.  —  The  sale  of  insured  pro- 
perty shall  immediately  suspend  the  insurance  thereon,  and  unless  applica- 
tion for  transfer  of  the  policy  is  received  and  accepted  within  10  days  after 
the  date  of  sale,  the  policy  shall  be  cancelled.  A  policy  may  be  transferred 
or  assigned  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  company  and  paying  a  fee  of  50 
cents  ". 
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'*  Section  12.  Fees  and  assessments. 
"  a)  Policy  fee  and  initial  premium.  —  A  policy  fee  of  $1.50  and 
an  initial  premiuzn  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicant, 
or  satisfactory  security  for  their  payment  shall  be  given  by  him,  at  the 
time  of  making  application  for  insurance.  For  additional  insurance  a 
member  shall  be  charged,  in  addition  to  the  initial  premium,  a  policy  fee 
of  75  cents  when  the  ad(Utional  insurance  applied  for  13  I500  or  less,  and 
I1.50  when  the  sum  applied  for  is  greater  than  I500. 

"  b)  Regular  assessment,  —  Not  later  than  October  20  of  each  year 
the  board  of  directors  shall  de^^rmine  the  rate  of  assessment  for  that  y^as, 
basing  such  rate  upon  past  experience  as  to  the  needs  of  the  company^ 
Said  assessment  shall  be  due  on  or  before  November  30  of  the  same  year. 
Policies  written  on  or  after  December  i  of  the  previous  year  and  before 
June  I  of  the  current  year  shall  be  subject  to  the  regular  assessment  of  the 
current  year  and  to  three  succeeding  r^ular  annual  assessments.  Poli- 
cies written  on  or  after  June  i  of  the  current  year  and  before  December  i 
of  the  current  year  shall  be  exempt  from  the  regular  annual  assessment^ 
of  that  year,  but  shall  be  subject  to  four  succeding  regular  annual  assess- 
ments. 

*'  c)  Special  assessments.  —  Should  unexpectedly  heavy  losses  occur 
which  cannot  be  met  by  the  funds  on  hand,  supplemented  at  the  discretion 
of  the  board  of  directors  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  tenths  of  i  per  cent, 
of  the  insurance  in  force,  which  may  be  borrowed,  a  special  assessment 
shall  be  levied  on  all  policies  in  force  at  the  time  of  such  loss  or  losses  ". 

"  Section  14.  Classification.  Property  insured  by  this  company  shall 
be  classified  as  follows,  the  contents  of  buildings  taking  the  same 
classification  as  the  building  in  which  they  are  kept :  Provided,  That  the 
board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  rules  under  which  kinds 
of  property  not  specifically  hereinafter  entmierated  may  be  placed  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  classes,  or  in  additional  classes  created  by 
the  board. 

Class  A.  —  Brick  or  stone  dwellings  with  roof  of  slate,  nietal,  or  other 
non-combustible  material,  when  properly  rodded  against  lightning. 

Class  B.  —  Brick  or  stone  dwellings  with  wooden  roof,  when  properly 
rodded- 

Wooden  dwellings  with  roof  of  non-combustible  material,  when  properly 
rodded. 

Unrodded  brick  or  stone  dwellings  with  roof  of  non-combustible 
material. 

Class  C.  —  Wooden  dwellings  with  wooden  roofs,  when  properly  rodded. 

Unrodded  brick  or  stone  dwellings  with  wooden  roof. 

Unrodded  wooden  dwellings  with  roof  of  non-combustible  material. 

Granaries,  .com  cribs,  and  hog  houses  located  not  less  than  100  feet 
from  the  dwelling,  nor  less  than  50  feet  from  the  bam,  such  buildings  being 
properly  rodded  in  all  cases  where  the  insurance  applied  for  is  $200  or  more. 

Live  stock  not  pastured  during  the  summer  months  except  where 
all  fences  are  properly  grounded. 
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Class  D.  —  Bams  properly  rodded, 

Unrodded  wooden  dwellings  with  wooden  roofs. 

Granaries,  com  cribs,  and  hog  houses  located  nearer  the  dwelling  or 
the  bam  than  as  specified  for  Class  C,  or  lacking  the  l^htning  protection 
required  for  that  class. 

live  stock  pastured  during  the  summer  months  where  fences  are 
not  properly  grounded, 

Class  E.  —  Unrodded  bams  and  other  property  deemed  to  be  of  similar 
hazard". 

It  is  proposed  that  the  coefficient  representing  the  amount  of  risk 
attaching  to  each  of  these  classes  of  property  should  be  15  for  A,  20  for  B, 
25  for  C,  33  for  D  and  40  for  E. 
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MISCELIyANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  INSURANCE 
AND  TRHIFT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


AGRICUI^TURAI,  INSI7RANCS  IN  AI^BBRTA  IN  19x6.  Canadian  Finance,  Vol.  Vin, 
No.  x6,  Winnipeg,  X5  August' 19x7. 

The  following  are  some  data  as  to  the  chief  categories  of  agricultural 
insurance  in  Alberta  and  show  the  business  in  1916  of  the  companies  insur- 
ing live  stock,  and  insuring  against  the  injury  done  by  tornadoes  and  by 
hail.    The  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  have  not  yet  furnished  reports. 


I.  Companies  Insuring  Live  Stock  1916. 


General  Animals  Insurance  Company 
Great  North  Insurance  Company  .   . 

Hartford  Fire 

Yorkshire  Insurance  Company  .   .    . 


Total  1916 
Total  1915 


4*396 

8,284 

200 

+153 

17*033 
18,334 


II.  Companies  Insuring  against  Tornadoes  1916. 


Aetna  Insurance  Company 

Fidelity  Phenix  Insurance  Company ,. 

Firemen's  Insurance  Company  of  Newark    .    .    . 

German-American  Insurance  Company 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company ^ 

Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York    .... 

National  Fife  of  Hartford 

National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company     .    .    . 

New  York  Underwriters 

Nova  Scotia  Underwriters 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  .  . 
Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company 
Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 

Total  1916  .    .    . 
Corresponding  totals  for  1915      ....... 


44 
124 
124 

44 
250 

lOI 

3 

105 

104 

40 

165 
60 

163 


1,327 
489 


TwInnnWei 

1,015 
3.673 

3,977 


8.665 
9.724 


nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

15 

49 
nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

85 

nil 


156 
1,292 
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III.  Companies  Insuring  against  Hail  1916. 


Net  Premiums       Indemnities 


Acadia  Fire 

British  Crown 

British  America 

Canada  Hail 

Canada  Security 

Western   Underwriters   of 

Canada  Securit>' 

Canada  Weather    .... 

Connecticut 

Dominion  Fire 

Excess  Insurance  Company 

Great  North 

Hartford 

Home  Insurance  Company 
Nova  Scotia  Fire  Under- 
writers   

North  Western  National  . 
Rochester  Underwriters  . 
St.  Paul  Mutual  Hail  .  . 
United  Assurance  Company 

Westchester  Fire 

Winnipeg  Fire  Underwriters 

Total  1916  .... 
Corresponding   totals   for 
1915 •• 


622 

112,416 

46,124 

44.171 
233.320 

30.195 
39.680 

30.170 

2,507 

46,322 

69.307 

27.351 

163,897 

57.038 
56,258 
35.388 
110,936 
42,625 
61,770 
27.253 


nil 

101,721 
39.786 
'42,782 

180,792 

18,365 

36,284 

13.988 

1,528 

37.327 

36,858 

29,480 

148^987 

48,254 
52,270 

30,478 

89.574 
31,066 

73.731 
16,713 


93 

45.718 

14,000  estimate 
13,200 
54.212 

5.048 
11,700 
10.000  estimate 

668 
14,000  estimate 

15.036 
8,223 

46,435 

14.492 
16,800  estimate 

11,764 

33.294 
11.936 

18,300  estiraate 
6.821 


1.237.350       1,029,984       351.740 
1.119,816  855.643 


GERMANY. 


1.  THE  DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  HAn<  IN  WURTEMBURG  IN  igie.-^Walhmtn's  Versidur- 
ungS'  Zeitschrift,  5i8t  year,  No.  89,  Vol.  II,  Berlin,  16  August  XQ17. 

Hail  fell  on  thirty-seven  days  in  1916,  and  on  thirty-three  of  these 
days  it  injured  crops.  All  districts  were  attacked  except  those  of  Besig- 
heim.,  Neckarsulm,  Tuttlingen  and  Aalen,  and  624  communes  and  paits  of 
communes  in  the  sixty  districts.  In  ten  districts  and  fifty-nine  communes 
the  damage  caused  by  hail  was  such  that  there  was  an  bfficial  valuation 
of  losses  with  a  view  to  a  remitment  of  the  land  tax.  The  data  as  to  los- 
ses thus  obtained  are -as  follows.    The  whole  area  which  suSesred  measured 
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6,104  hectares  as  against  an  average  of  4,853  hectares  for  the  decade  1906 
to  1915.  The  cash  value  of  the  losses  reached  5,009,698  marks  as  against 
an  average  of  2,427,934  for  the  same  decade.  The  average  value  of  the  los- 
ses incurred  on  a  hectare  of  land  under  crops  entirely  destroyed  was  821 
xnarks,  this  average  having  been  500  marks  from  1906  to  1915.  The 
amotmt  of  land  tax  remitted  was  8,037  marks.  The  districts  whidi  suJBEered 
most  were  those  of  Saulgau  and  Marbach,  where  the  value  of  the  losses  was 
3,702,085  marks  or  73.9  per  cent,  of  their  total  value. 


*% 


2.  A  MEMOIR  ONjTHE  TRANSFERHNCE  TO  THE  STATE  OF  THE  INSURANCE  OF 
I,IVE  STOCK  RAISED  FOR  SI^AUGHTER.  —Illustrisrte  landwiHschaftliche  Zeiiung, 
37th  year,  No.  62,  Berlin,  4  August  191 7. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Domains  and  Forests  of  the 
Empire  has  remitted  to  the  Prussian  Chambers  of  Agriculture  a  memoir 
on  the  foundation  of  public  institutions  for  the  insurance  of  live  stock  kept 
for  slaughter  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  scheme  will  be  realized  by 
means  of  the  Prussian  federations  concerned  with  trade  in  live  stock.  Ow- 
ing to  their  public  position  in  the  trade  in  butchers'  stock  they  have  been 
obliged  to  supersede  the  farmer,  in  so  far  as  his  responsibility  for  the  chief 
deficiencies  in  the  stock  he  sells  is  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the  Gewahr- 
schaftsverordnung  (Guaranteeing  Ordinance)  of  27  March  1899.  In  virtue 
of  their  rules  for  interior  administration  they  did  in  fact  assume  this  respon- 
sibility. If  they  are  now  to  receive  the  additional  duty  of  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  the  other  deficiencies  of  butchers'  live  stock,  following  henceforth 
the  principles  of  the  technique  of  insurance,  they  will  make  another  step 
towards  transferring  insurance  of  this  kind  to  the  State.  The  third  and  last 
stage  will  consist  in  transferring  to  the  provincial  or  State  administration 
the  organization  as  it  shall  have  been  formed  and  financially  consolidated 
by  the  activity  of  these  federations  concerned  with  trade  in  live  stock. 

The  new  insurance  of  butchers'  live  stock  by  the  federations  in  this  trade 
will  easily  work  more  profitably  than  that  by  private  organizations.  Costs 
of  administration  will  reach  at  most  a  total  of  10  per  cent,  of  premiums  in 
the  case  of  the  federations,  whereas  in  that  of  private  organizations 
25  per  cent,  must  be  allowed  for  them. 

When  these  federations  are  released  from  this  duty  care  will  be  taken 
that  the  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer  be  not  increased  and  that  their 
supplementary  payments  be  not  lacking.  Their  contribution  will  fall  the 
more  easily  into  line  because  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sums  already 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  leaving  out  the  amount  of  the  reserves  passing 
to  the  new  administration. 
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SWITZERI.AND. 

THE  SWISS  SOCIETY  OP  AGRICUI^TURE  AND  INSURANCE  AGAINST  THE  ACCI- 
DENTS OP  AGRICUI«TURE  IN  191 6.  —  Jahresberiehi  des  SckweiM^ischen  landwirt- 
schaftlichen  Vereins  1916.  Bmgg,  19x7. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Agricoltore  for  1916  (i)  has 
just  appeared.  Before  we  notice,  as  we  have  done  in  previous  years  (2), 
the  matter  in  this  report  especially  concerned  with  insurance  against  the 
accidents  of  agriculture,  we  will  give  some  facts  regarding  this  society. 

It  was  founded  in  1863  and  arose  from  the  fusion  of  the  Society  of  Swiss 
Agriculturists  and  the  Swiss  Central  Society  of  Agriculture.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  general  interests  of  agriculture  and  is  responsible  for  the  distri- 
bution of  federal  subsidies.  It  practises  some  special  forms  of  activity, 
such  as  insurance  against  accidents,  the  experimental  organizati<m  of 
cultures,  the  importation  of  hogs,  etc.  Its  otgan  is  the  "  Schweizerische 
landwirtschaftliche  Zdtschrift  ". 

At  the  end  of  1916  it  comprised  twenty-nine  sections  and  62,390  mem- 
bers. At  the  end  of  1915  the  members  ntmibered  60,967 ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  ensuing  year  was  therefore  one  of  1,423.  The  F^leration  of  Swiss 
•Goat-keeping  Consortia  left  the  society  on  31  December  1914  but  rejoined 
it  on  9  December  1916 ;  and  therefore  the  Federation  of  the  Goat-keeping 
Consortia  of  Zurich,  which  joined  the  society  in  1915,  no  longer  s^peais 
as  an  independent  branch. 


As  regards  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agriculture  we  should 
note  that  while  in  the  two  years  before  1916  a  continuous  diminution  is 
found  in  the  number  of  insured  persons,  in  1916  insurance  again  began  to 
increase  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  1916  there  were  insured : 

4,403  men, 
113  women, 

in  all  4,516  persons,  of  whom  1,035  ^^^  employers,  444  members  of  families 
(417  men  and  27  women)  and  3,037  employees  and  journeymen  labourers 
(2*951  men  and  86  women).  In  addition  491  farms  were  insured.  The 
total  number  of  the  insured  was  thus  5,007  as  against  4,829  in  1915,  giving 
an  increase  of  178. 

(z)  Jahresbericht  des  Schweixerischen  landwirtschaftlichen  Vereins,  1916,  Bnigg,  i9^^f 
pp.  59. 

(2)  Sec  for  the  report  for  1915  our  issue  for  October  1916. 
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As  regards  the  duration  of  insurance  : 

3,790  insurances  were  for   12  months 

413  "  -        "      9        " 

328        *'■  "        ';      6 

62        "  "        "      3 

414  "  "        "  2-1        "        (journeymen   labourers). 

Altogether  97,294.10  francs  were  paid  for  premiums  and  supplements 
for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  expenses. 

Accidents  numbered  541  and  the  victims  were  distributed  as  follows : 
176  employers,  29  members  of  families,  and  336  servants,  journeymen 
workmen  and  other  employees. 

Of  these  541  accidents,  428  were  verified  during  1916  and  the  society 
disbursed  for  them,  on  indemnities  and  medical  expenses,  55,402.65  francs. 
For  the  119  cases  still  pending  36,600  francs  have  been  reserved.  Expen- 
ses of  administration  amounted  to  11,945.50  francs. 

In  1916  the  question  of  a  voluntary  union  with  the  Swiss  Institution  of 
Insurance  against  Accidents  could  not  be  decided  owing  to  the  war.  For 
the  same  reason  this  institution  had  to  put  off  indefinitely  the  beginning  of 
its  labours.  The  reaction  of  the  war  on  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
both  prevented  the  cantons  in  which  the  Swiss  Society  of  Agriculture  is 
active  from  introducing  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness,  and  pre- 
vented the  agriculturists  of  the  federations  which  unite  in  their  society  from 
founding  special  rural  agricultural  sickness  fimds. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  PEASANTS'  LAND  BANK  (Cofu:lusm). 

§  5.  The  administration  op  the  bank's  property. 

In  1915  the  bank  administered  2,621,640  deciatines  (i)  of  land,  distrib- 
uted as  follows  according  to  the  method  of  their  adjoiinistiation. 

Tasuc  XV.  —  DisifibtUion  of  Lands  AihniHisterid 
by  the  PeasatUs'  Land  Bank  according  to  the  Method  of  Administrt^- 

System  of  administration 


z.  Properties  Ca)ix>  peasants .  . 
let  for  rents  < 
in  cash  .  .  (b)to  contractors  . 

2.  Properties  let  to  peasants  for 

rents  partly  payable  in  kind 

3.  Properties    administered    by 

their  former  proprietors  .   . 

4.  Properties  administered  by  the 

bank  directly 

Total  .    .    . 

As  appears  from  this  table  the  method  of  administeiing  the  lands  pre- 
ferred is  that  of  letting  them  to  the  peasants,  to  whom  1,795,814  deciati- 
nes were  thus  ceded.    In  letting  lands  the  bank  first  considers  the  peasants 


Properties 
bought 
by   the 

peasants 

dedatincs 

?ropertle8 
emanatins 

from 
the 

crown 

dedaUnes 

Pioperties 

priated 
because 

of  oneztin- 
goished 

mortgages 

deciatines 

Total      Pttcartir 
—              «( 
dedatincs       total 

883,007 

762,203 

127,863 

1,773,073 

61.9 

50,363 

95,544 

5,311 

151,218 

5-5 

18,837 

1,418 

2,486 

22,741 

0.S 

40,518 

405 

— 

40,923 

1.4 

701,513 

61,382 

72,625 

835,520 

34.- 

1,731,877 

922,621 

208,956 

2.863,454 

lOO.O 

(i)  I  deciatine  =  2.698  acres. 
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who  need  them.  Most  frequently  a  lease  does  not  last  beyond  the  harvest 
for  longer  leases  would  interfere  with  the  bank's  enterprise  of  selling  pro- 
perties which  it  is  pursuing  with  success. 

The  e^ent  of  the  woods  owned  by  the  bank  was  657,439  deciatines 
on  I  January  1915  and  yielded  a  profit  of  3,963,878  roubles  (i)  in  which 
payments  made  in  previous  years  for  woods  sold  were  included. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  profits  derived  from  the  bank's  lands  were 
5,823,361  roubles,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  capital  spent  on  bu3ring  properties, 
as  s^ainst  4.6  per  cent,  in  1914  and  4.4  per  cent,  in  1913. 


§  6.  The  bank's  loans  to  peasants  for  the  purchase 
OF  lands  belonging  to  individuals. 

The  bank's  inter\'ention  in  sales  of  land  by  individuals  lessened 
noticeably  in  1915  even  as  compared  with  1914.  Requests  for  loans 
numbered  only  2,456  as  against  11,387  in  the  previous  year.  The  loans 
granted  numbered  5,720  as  against  12,798  in  the  previous  year. 

In  its  third  period  of  activity  these  operations  of  the  bank  were  as 
follows : 


(I)  I  rouble  =  about  25  i  \^  d.  At  pea. 
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As  appears  from  this  table  5,239,234  deciatines  were  bought  by  the 
peasants  with  the  help  of  the  bank.  The  bank  lent  to  the  purchasers 
554,774,555  roubles  secured  by  mortgages  of  the  land.  The  greater  par*  of 
this  enormous  area  was  bought  from  the  hereditary  nobility,  who  consti- 
tuted the  following  percentages  of  the  sellers  of  land  : 


Table  XVn.  —  Percentages  of  Sellers  farmed  fry  Nobles. 


1908 


Z909 


19x0 


19x1 


19x2 


19x3 


19x4 


X913 


77-5   75.8   74.9   73.4   69-8   71.7   65.4   55.5 


In  this  as  in  preceding  years  applications  were  received  from  indivi- 
duals who  wished  to  sell  Uieir  land  to  the  peasants,  and  wished  it  to  be 
organized  as  otttroub  and  houtor  before  it  was  sold 

In  the  third  period  X,ii2  applications  were  made,  covering  an  area  of 
559,396  deciatines,  out  of  which  667  properties  having  an  area  of  243,790 
deciatines  and  a  total  value  of  37,956,242  roubles  weie  organized. 

The  following  table  gives  a  complete  idea  of  these  transactions  : 


Table  XVIII.  —  Preparation  of  the  Lands  of  Prof>rietors  for  Sale 

to  the  Peasants. 


Year 


1909 
19x0 
19x1 
X912 
19T3 
1914 
1915 


,  of  IndWidiials 

.forsaleofthdr! 

'  land*  to  the   I 

pcaaantfl 


Approved 


for  the 

divisioii         -    - 

of  land* 
Into  Jumtcr  i 
and  otroub      8 


Land  divided  Into  koutpr  and  oiiroub 
for  gale  to  peasants 


Relation  oetween  total  axea  and  area 
ot  koutor  and  atroub 


Olrtmb 


Num- 
ber 


Area 


tines 


In 
col- 
lective 
pro- 
perty 

deda- 


tlnes 


Iy9i  X33»538i  «4 

354!  X39,«59  277 

2x2  X2i»xx6  X73 

X14  4X,X5x  84 

X33  52.!7o'  96 

86|  44.515  62 

X4!  6,647,  X2 


5,789;     i8|       534 

'  .  -       I  i       ! 

Total      1,112     559,396'  7«8|    295.X53   667:    7A^t 


X3,629 

9,500 

8,495 

X  12,640 


Total 
valne 

esti- 
mated 
by  the 


Area 
of 
divided 
pro- 
perty 

decia- 
tines 


679 

8^7 

7x7 

5.121 

•  42,785 

3,7x7 

4,263 

34.905 

2^X 

1,678 

12,423 

588 

1  Zf239 

10,085 

535 

962 

7,684 

822 

395 

4.239 

1,352, 

14,327 

X20,698 

10,412 

16,6x5 

69^0x6 
68,668 
33.090 
24.249 
x8,oo6 
14.086 

243,790 


of 
Agricul- 
turists 

roubles 


x,667,938 
xx,886,x46 
11,035,504 
4.707,666 
3,0x1,9x0 
2,888,952 
2,728,X30 

37,956,242 
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Thef'e  lands  were  sold  to  the  following  categories  of  purchasers  : 


Categoriet 


Tabble  XIX.  —  CaUgaries  of  Purchasers. 

Percentage  of  total  mhi  of  loans  graaled  to  each  catcfory 
Z906     Z907      Z906     Z909     Z910     1911     19x2      1913     19Z4   X91S 


Individuals     .   . 
Rural  Societies 
Rural  Comtmines 


18.7  18.5  28.4  62.1  76.1  82.8  82,9  80.8  76.1  73.2 
68.3  66.2  60.4  54.7  22.3  16.4  16.2  18.4  23.0  25.6 
13-3     15-3     IO-7       3-2       1.6      0.8       0.9       0.8       0.9      1.2 


Categories 


Individuals     .   .   , 
Rural  Societies 
Rural  Communes 


Peroentage  of  total  area  of  lands  bougitt  by  each  categoiy. 

1906      Z907      Z908      Z909     Z9Z0      Z9ZZ      Z9ZS  Z9Z3      Z9Z4    1915 

1.5  *    1.6       3.8     X0.4     19.6     30.3     35.2  35.2.    31.9    28.4 

63.4     60.7     68.8     76.1     64.9     63.3     59.8  59.7    64.1    63,5 

351     37.7     27.4     135     15.5       6.4       5.0  5.0       4.x      8.1 


As  is  seen  from  this  table  the  number  of  transactions  with  individuals 
increased  progressively  as  did  also  the  area,  sold  as  private  property.  But 
the  peasants,  being  much  freer  in  their  purchases,  prefer  to  buy  property 
which  they  can  make  collective.  At  the  bank's  request  they  determine 
in  detail  the  share  belonging  to  each  member  of  a  society  so  formed. 

Most  of  the  land  sold  to  peasants  as  private  property  was  in  the  form 
of  lots  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  area  of  peasant  holdings,  both  in 
all  Russia  and  in  its  various  districts.  Thus  the  following  table  shows  that 
more  than  half  the  purchases  were  of  areas  of  from  ten  to  fifty  deciatines. 


Tabi^  XX.  —  Percentage  of  Lands  Bought  belonging 
to  the  Various  Categories  of  Area, 


Year 


I9IO 

1 911 

1 912 
I914 


Up  to  zo 
dedatines 

Prom  10  to  20 
dedaUnes 

From  so  to  30 
dedatbcs 

Mbretliano 
dedatines 

To«sI 

29.0 

25.2 

30.3 

5.5 

lOO.O 

35-9- 

32.1 

28.9 

31 

.      lOO.O 

33.9 

29.9 

3I.I 

51 

lOO.O 

26.3 

3I.I 

38.9 

3.8 

lOO.O 

235 

30.0 

43T 

3.4 

JOO.O 

During  the  third  period  loans  amounting  to  885,679,291  roubles  were 
granted  and  were  used  to  buy  7,979,570  decintines. 
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Table  XXI.  —  Loans  for  the  Purchase  of  Properties. 

I/Mns  for  the  Purchase  of  I«ands  of  Indivldiialfl 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

1913 
1914 

1915 


Total 


Number 

of  appllcatloM 

for  loans 

Total  area 
of  bought  land 

ded^incs 

Astoont  ol  loans 
granted 

tODblCS 

3.263 

.396.403 

31,031,405 

3,"5 

522.751 

54,309,290 

5.379 

932.849 

107.831.578 

19.377 

1,019,014 

116,283,714 

50.719 

1,227,114 

144.497.534 

69.710 

1,549,720 

r69.558.32O 

24,778 

717.979 

73.319.710 

20,567 

545.626 

54,926,610 

18,015 

484.023 

•   9,096,2204 

12,798 

383.331 

38.142,040 

5.720 

200,760 

16,682,870 

223,441 

7.979.570 

885,679,291 

§  7.  Mortgages  on  lands  bought  without  the  help  of  the  bank 
OF  agriculturists. 


During  1915  there  were  made  to  the  bank  378  applications  for  loans 
for  lands  bought  without  its  aid,  for  the  payment  of  mortages  amounting 
to  1,710,311  roubles.  The  number  of  applications  was  four  times  less  than 
in  1914  and  the  area  they  concerned  three  and  a  half  times  less. 

The  bank  was  able  to  lend  1,312,270  roubles  on  mortgages  on  16,217 
deciatines  of  the  value  of  1,931,860  roubles. 

In  the  third  period  loans  granted  to  pay  debts  burdening  land  bought 
without  the  bank's  help  amounted  to  50,085,773  roubles  secured  bj''  mort- 
gages on  695,190  deciatines. 
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Tablh  XXII.  —  Mortgages  on  Lands  Bought  without  the  Bank's  Help. 

v^.                            Total  number                     Total  area  I<oaiis  gxmBted 

^*"  of  loaai  


Sottbtei 

1896-190T 1,530  142,632  7'250,893 

1906 86  6,631  451.910 

rgoj 234  19.91^  1738470 

1908 937  40,078  3i763»o65 

1909 1^849  76,294  5.513.545 

1910 2,603  117,840  8,792,370 

1911 2,557  101,356  7»59i'58o 

1912 1,996  81,037  6,628,120 

1913  •• 1,758  62,931  4^928,510 

1914  •    •   V i'043  35>225  2,902,690 

1915 174  5»8o2  516.650 


Total  .   .   .        14,787  695,190  50,085,775 


§  8.  Mortgages  on  nadiel  lands. 

The  activity  of  the  bank  in  its  thitd  period  is  closely  connected  with 
the  law  of  15  November  1906  which  allowed  loans  to  be  granted  secured  by 
mortgages  on  the  nadiel  lands  which  had  previously  been  inalienable. 

Many  hopes  were  founded  on  this  law.  It  was  thought  that  the  power 
to  mortgage  nadiel  lands  would  give  a  strong  impulse  to  colonization  in  Si- 
beria, in  that  it  would  furnish  money  to  peasants  wishing  to  move  to  other 
districts,  and  that  it  would  encourage  the  improvement  of  land,  increase  pur- 
chases, and  intensify  the  movement  of  property. 

But  this  law  did  not  in  fact  have  a  wide  application.  In  1915  there 
had  been  1108  applications  for  loans  for  a  sum  of  1,379,530  roubles  secured 
by  14,658  dedatines  of  land.  The  bank  approved  930  of  these  loans  for  a 
sum  of  851,520  roubles,  and  11,507  dedatines,  worth  1,571,356  roubles,  were 
mortgaged. 

In  the  third  period  9,720  loans  were  made  of  a  sum  of  10,948,770  rou- 
bles, and  284,712  deciatines  were  mortgaged,  as  appears  in  the  foUowiDg 
table: 
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Tabi^e  XXIII. 
Year 


X9O7 

1908 

1909 

1910 

I9II 

I9I2 

I9I3 

I9I4 

I9I5 

Total 


Loans  on  Nadiel  Lands  from  1907  to  1915. 


Kamber 

of 

loons 


47 
153 
952 

T,II3 

1.083 
1,383 
1,736 
2,170 
1,078 

9,720 


AreB  of  mortgsged 
lands 


32,164 
36,150 
53,945 
45,659 
23,437 
23,940 
28,416 

25,409 
15,636 

284,752 


lent 

roubles 

504,570 
765,060 
1,089,050 
1,213,080 
1,116,350 
1,078,400 

1,755,9^0 
2,346,360 
1,079.920 

10,948,700 


It  is  interesting  to  distribute  the  loans  according  to  their  objects,  as 
these  were  declared  in  the  applications  made  to  the  bank.  As  appears  in 
the  following  table  the  largest  sum,  namely  3,388,440  roubles,  was  intended 
for  the  purchase  of  lands ;  a  less  sum  —  1,674,930  roubles  —  for  the  conver- 
sion of  collective  into  private  property ;  and  only  655,030  roubles  for  the 
improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.   . 

Tabi<e  XXIV.  —  Objects  for  which  Loans  were  Requested, 


Purchase  of  nadiel 

of  peasants  moving 

epewhere 

KstabUahment 
of  JboMtof 

Agricultural 
improvements 

Total 

Year 

lVittn> 
ber 
of 

Total 
area  of 
moi'L- 

Amount 
ofloau 

Num. 
Nsr 
of 

Area 

of 
land 

Amount 

of 

loans 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Area 

of 

land 

Amount 

of 

loau^ 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Area 

of 
land 

Amount 

of 

loans 

deda- 
tJncs 

deda- 

^~ 

deda- 

i_i-i 

deda- 

— 

loans 

roubles 

loans 

tines 

roubles 

loans 

tines 

ttnibles 

loans 

tines 

roubles 

1907  .  • 

z6 

2,320 

ax,xao 

3» 

39,841 

483,450 

_ 

_ 

47 

33^64 

504.570 

1908  .  . 

7« 

«9,493 

^zfi6o 

35 

X5,x7x 

395/w> 

40 

486 

8,000 

X53 

36,150 

765,060 

1909  .  . 

54« 

34,970 

64^890 

303 

X5.883 

377.060 

208 

3,083 

65,100 

952 

53,945 

x,o89,o5o 

19x0  .  . 

5x7 

3«^87 

933,470 

38a 

5,957 

x74,76o 

3x4 

4,4x5 

104*830 

x,ii3 

45,639 

x,3X3.o66 

X911  .  . 

554 

xa^Ms 

78x,x30 

4« 

3,397 

95,930 

487 

8.X33 

339,390 

1,083 

33,433 

x,xx6.35o 

19x3  .  . 

647 

5,873 

508.950 

36 

4.338 

X37,46o 

437 

7,335 

a2o,g7o 

X.087 

X7,549 

866.780 

«9X3  .   . 

147 

S.535 

100,760 

6 

334 

xo,67o 

47 

73X 

13,470 

206 

4,500 

X34,930 

X9X4  .   . 

x$ 

^ 

39,490 

— 

— 

— 

z6 

153 

3.750 

39 

44X 

33.340 

19x5  .   . 

9 

53 

'4,550 

— 

— 

— 

X 

9 

200 

xo 

62 

4,750 

Total  . 

S.60S 

xx6,7X4 

3,388,440 

6,35X 

73,83x 

x,674,33o 

x,537 

33.368 

635,030 

4,674 

3x3.903 

5,7x7.800 
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In  addition  loans  for  a  sum  of  5,230,900  roubles  were  granted  under  the 
law  of  1912.  During  four  years  1660  loans  amounting  to  2,002,740  roubles 
were  granted  and  the  mortgages  affected  15,435  deciatines.  For  the  amorti- 
zation of  debts  contracted  in  buying  lands  without  the  bank's  support 
496  loans  amounting  to  415,240  roubles  were  mad^  and  4,574  deciatines 
TEer^  mortgaged.  For  the  purchase  of  lands  with  the  bank's  support  215 
loans,  amounting  to  554,610  roubles,  were  made  and  were  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  10,795  deciatines.  In  addition  there  were  503  loans,  amotmting 
to  918,310  roubles  and  secured  by  mortgages  on  8,041  deciatines  for  the 
purchase  of  nadids.  For  the  establishment  of  houtors  there  were  2,112 , 
loans  amounting  to  1,340,000  ronUes  and  secured  by  mortgages  on  31,004 
deciatines.  -Thus  from  15  November  1906  to  i  January  1916  loans  num- 
bered 9,720  amounted  to  10,948,700  roubles  and  involved  the  mortgaging 
of  283,752  deciatines  of  nadid  land. 

The  sum  of  655,030  roubles  granted  for  agricultural  improvements 
should  be  noticed.  It  is  relatively  small  but  it  represents  a  new  direction 
in  which  the  bank's  activity  has  been  applied  since  the  first  and  second  pe- 
riods. Until  this  third  period  the  insufficient  area  belonging  to  the  peasants 
—  an  insufficiency  which  was  already  being  combated  —  found  no  compen- 
sation in  an  attempt  to  increase  production.  The  bank's  attention  was  gi- 
ven almost  entirely  to  selling  land  to  the  peasants.  It  was  in  the  third 
period  that  meastures  were  taken  to  realize  this  new  aim,  a  fact  explained 
by  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  liquidation  of  lands  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals. It  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  peasants  not  only  by  increasing  the 
area  of  their  land  but  also  by  intensifyng  its  production. 


§  9.  TOTAI,  RSSXJI,TS  OF  AI.I,  THE  BANK's  I<ENDING  TRANSACTIONS. 

In  the  whole  period  of  its  activity  the  bank  has  made  398,030  loans 
for  a  total  sum  of  1,518,335,649  roubles,  secured  by  mortgages  on  17,737,198 
deciatines  of  the  total  value  of  1,894758,033  roubles. 

These  loans  were  distributed  as  follows :  312,051  of  494.819,599  lou- 
bles  were  made  to  proprietors  and  secured  by  moitgages  on  4,244,449  de- 
ciatines valued  at  575,453,558  foubles ;  75,668  of  799,682,267  roubles, 
secured  by  mortgages  on  10,391,422  deciatines  valued  at  1,052,751439  rou- 
bles, were  to  co-operative  societies ;  and  10,291  of  226,883,783  roubles, 
secured  by  niortgages  on  3,101,327  deciatines  valued  at  266,553,036  rou- 
bles, were  to  rural  communities.  Thus  23.9  per  cent,  of  these  loans  went 
to  individual  landowners,  58.1  per  cent,  to  co-operative  societies  and  17.5 
per  cent,  to  rural  communities. 

The  relatively  small  percentage  representing  the  loans  to  individuals 
is  a  resiJt  of  the  bank's  method  before  its  third  period  of  activity.  In  its 
third  period  individuals  had  the  first  place ;  for  from  1911  to  1915  theie 
passed  into  private  ownership  2,517,653  deciatines,  or*59.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  bought  by  the  bank  in  the  whole  period  for  wlucb  it  had  been  ac- 
tive, namely  from  1885H0  1915. 
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§  10.  Economic  position  op  peasants  acquiring  land  prom  thh  bank 

OR  PROM  individuals  BY  MEANS  OP  THE  BANK. 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  position  of  the  peasants  at  the  time  they 
buy  lands  belonging  either  to  the  bank  or  to  individuals  is  of  the  highest 
interest. 

In  1915  the  position  of  the  peasant  puichasers  of  the  bank's  lands  was 
as  follows: 


Table  XXV.  —  Economic  Position  of  the  Peasant  Purchasers 
of  the  Bank's  Lands. 


BooBOUJc  Podtion 


without  lands 

liavisgleflstlian  1.5  dedatines . 
having  ftom  1.5  to  3  dedatines 
having  from  3  to  6  dedatines  . 
having  more  than  6  dedatines 
^ving  less  than  3  dedatines  . 
having  more  than  3  dedatines 

Total  .   . 


Pnrcbasen  of  the  Bank's  I<ands 

Number  Percentage 

Cb-ope-    Rural  Indi-  Co-ope-      Rural 

Total      vidu-       rative   oommu-  Total     vidu-   rative    oonunu- 
als       flodetiet  nlUes  ate    lodeUes    nitics 


2,102 

1,801 

125 

176 

18.6 

28.1 

X0.7 

4.8 

1,793 

859 

182 

751 

15.9 

13.4 

15.6 

ao.3 

1,704 

1,017 

174 

513 

15.1 

15.9 

14.9 

13.9 

2,205 

1,264 

212 

7«9 

19.6 

19.7 

18.0 

19.7 

3,471 

1,469 

476 

1,526 

30.8 

32.9 

40.8 

41.3 

3,678 

3,677 

481 

1,440 

49.6 

57.4 

41.2 

39.0 

5,676 

a,733 

688 

2,255 

50.4 

42.6 

58.8 

61.0 

11,274    6,410    1,169       3,695     loo.o    loo.o  loo.o     loo.o 


This  table  shows  that  most  of  the  purchasers  weie  landless  purchasers 
or  owners  of  small  lots. 

ThefoUowing  table  shows  their  position  in  the  third  period  of  the  bank's 
activity  more  clearly  and  year  by  year. 


Table  XXVI.  —  Percentage  of  the  Purchasers 
of  the  Bank's  Lands  in  Stated  Economic  Positions  from  1906  to  1915. 

9eoacmic  Pcaitlon  1906      2907     Z909     19x0     xgxx     xgxa  19x4  X9Z$ 

without  land 18.6    13.2     19.7    x8.8    24.5    19.Z  18.2  z8.6 

less  than  1.5  dedatines 27.3    38.5    16.6    17.0    13.1     13.2  13.1  15.9 

^m  1.5  to  3  dedatines 15.1    29.8    19.9    17.8    16.5    16.8  14.9  15;! 

from  3  to  6  dedatines 21.1     14.7    23.4    33.3    22.2    23.0  22.8  19.6 

more  than  6  dedatines 17.9      3.8    20.4    26.1    23.7    25.9  31.0  30.8 

leas  than  3  dedatines,  .".....,...        61       81.5    56.2    50.9    54.1    51. i  46.2  49.6 

more  than  3  deciatines 39       18.5    43.8    49.Z    45.9    48.9  53-8  50*7 
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Unfortunately,  as  the  statistics  of  the  zemstvos  show,  these  data  do  not 
represent  the  real  position  of  the  purchasers  or  their  true  economic  resources. 
Many  peasants  are  in  easy  circumstances  because  while  they  own  only  very 
little  land  they  lease  other  land.  Statistics  as  to  live  stock,  and  especially 
as  to  animals  employed  on  field-work,  also  do  not  allow  of  exact  conclu- 
sions, for  a  system  exists  very  commonly  of  tilling  leased  land  with  animals 
belonging  to  the  owner.  The  data  are  however  those  which  come  nearest 
to  expressing  the  economic  position  of  the  peasants  who  acquire  the  lands. 
The  following  table  showr  the  measure  in  which  the  peasants  are  able  to 
cultivate  the  land  they  buy  with  their  own  resources. 


Table  XXVII.  —  Resources  in  Live  Stock  of  Purchasers  of  the  Bank's  Lands. 


PochaMTS 


cliaiiging  Uidr  place  of  resi- 
dence        

not  ciumglng  their  place   of 
residence 

STKfa  of  above  as  change  with- 
in the  same  province 

change  to  another  pro- 
vince     


Total 
num- 
ber 
of 
pea- 
sant 
pur- 
cha- 


Percentage 
of  purchasers  having 


I? 


horses 


3& 

a   |mo- 

re 


6364 

5.9 

4910 

6.3 

3733 

4.9 

1^77 

X0.9 

34.x 

a6.9 
28.2 
22,7 


29.2 
36.6 
36.8 
36.0 


22.0 
25.x 
25.0 
23.6 


Total  Uve  stock 
of  pnitdiaaecs 


AvexBge  live 
stocA 

of  purchasers 


10.718 

9,418 
7,226 
2,192 


1,4x0 
1,029 

165 


iz,688 

8,032 
I.83I 


34.665 

37,949 

24,635 

3.814 


azx 
228 

227 

255 


195 
ai4 


175 


I 

579 
6o» 

680 
364 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  total  number  of  the  purchasers 
having  live  stock  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  landless  purchasers,  and 
this  confinns  our  previous  statement,,  and  allows  the  conclusion  that. most 
of  the  lands  passed  to  peasants  whose  prosperity  was  above  the  average^ 

The  position  would  be  more  clearly  shown  if  we  could  give  data  show- 
ing not  the  land  and  live  stock  owned  but  the  aiea  cultivated  by  the  pur- 
chasers. 

The  total  ntimber  of  peasants  who,  with  the  bank's  support,  bought 
land  from  individuals  was  32,108,  and  of  these  3,820  or  rx.9  per  cent  had 
previously  no  land.  The  28,988  others  owned  205,038  dedatines  or  an  ave* 
rage  of  7.2  deciatines  for  each  purchaser. 
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Table  XX\^IT.  —  Economic  Position  of  the  Purchasers  of  Land 
of  Individuals. 


Economic  Position 


wiiboat  land 

less  than  1.5  dedatines  . 
from  1.5  to  3  deciatines 
from  3  to  6  dedatines  . 
more  than  6  dedatines  . 
less  than  3  dedatines.  . 
more  than  3  dedatines , 

Total 


Porcfaasen  of  lands  belonging  to  I 

Number  Pefoentage 

•  indi-    to-dpS-    RuzbI  Indi-    Co-ope-   Rural 

Total      vidu-     ratiye  oommu-    Total     vldu-     ratine    oommu- 
ala     flodeties  nltks  als    sodetics    nities 


3,820 

1,125 

2,522 

173 

•  II.9 

26.9 

12.4 

2.3 

2,433 

240 

1,383 

810 

7.6 

5.7 

6.8 

10.8 

4,248 

428 

2,708 

1,112 

13.2 

10.2 

13.2 

14.8 

9.358 

844 

5,402 

2,112 

29.1 

29.1 

26.5 

41.4 

12,249 

1,550 

8,394 

1,305 

38.2 

37.0 

40.1 

31.6 

10,501 

1,793 

7,013 

2,095 

32.7 

42.8 

32.4 

27.9 

21,607     2,394  13,796    4,417      67.3       57.2       67.6       72.1 


32,108     4,187  20,409      5,512      lOO.O     lOO.O     lOO.O     lOO.O 


These  figures  do  not,  any  more  than  those  of  the  preceding  table,  give 
an  entirely  exact  picture  of  the  position.  They  give  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  number  of  needy  peasants,  as  does  also  the  table  which  covers  the 
whole  of  the  third  period. 


Table  XXIX.  —  Percentages  of  the  Purchasers  of  the  Land  of  Individuals 
in  Stated  Economic  Positions  from  1906  to  1915. 


Ocottomic  Podtlon 


without  land 

less  tfian  1.5  dedatines 
from  1.5  to  3  deciatinp 
from  3  to  6  dedatine  . 
more  than  6  dedatines. 
less  than  3  dedatines  . 
more  than  3  dedatines. 


1906        Z907        1909       19x0         Z9ZX        19Z2        1914 


X915 


9.4 

8.2 

9.2 

II.6 

I3,x 

12.2 

130 

11.9 

33.2 

41.2 

9.9 

10.3 

10.3 

9.6 

6.7 

7.6 

30.5 

33.3 

17.4 

18.5 

17.4 

14.7 

13.1 

13a 

19.9 

13.9 

28.7^ 

27.7 

27.1 

26.3 

25.7 

29.1 

6.9 

3.4 

34.8 

32.9 

32.1 

37.2 

41.5 

38.2 

73.2 

82.7 

36.5 

39.4 

40.8 

36.5 

32.8 

32.7 

26.8 

17.3 

63.5 

60.6 

59.2 

63.5 

67.2 

67.3 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  interest  that  among  purchasers  of  lands  the 
numbei  of  well-to-do  peasants  increases  progressively.  The  bank's  sup- 
]X)rt  goes  more  and  more  to  peasants  who  represent  economically  the  ave- 
rage peasant  middle  class. 

Not  only  does  the  bank  prefer  to  aid  peasants  in  comparatively  easy 
dratmstances,  but  its  help  tends  to  form  a  true  peasant  middle  class. 

Thus,  as  the  following  table  shows,  the  economic  position  of  the  buyers 
was  radically  changed  after  their  purchase  of  lands. 
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Tabi<k   XXX.  —  New  Position  of  Purchasers  of  ike  Bank's  Lands. 

Area  belonging  to  the  peasants  after  their  purchases  of  the  bank's  lands 


Year 

leas 

than  x.5 

dedatlnes 

% 

leas 

than  3 

dedatlnes 

% 

leas 

than6 

dedatlnes 

% 

less 

than  9 

dedatlnes 

% 

leas 

than  15 

dedatlnes 

% 

less 

than  35 

dedatlnes 

% 

more 

than  ss 

dedatlnes 

% 

1909     ....      1.8 

5.2 

14.2 

16.6 

28.5 

18,7 

5.9 

1910 

2.3 

41 

97 

12.7 

310 

28.7 

II.5 

1911 

2.1 

2.8 

9.4 

12.4 

24.8 

31.5 

17.0 

1912 

2.f 

4-1 

TT.4 

12.5 

26.i^ 

29.2 

14.0 

1913 

41 

3.2 

9-7 

II.2 

2T.4 

30.0 

20.4 

1914 

3.0 

2.3 

9>9 

12.3 

20.1 

304 

22.0 

1915 

5.0 

71 

9-3 

10.8 

19.6 

28.4 

TQ.8 

It  follows  from  this  table  that  the  percentage  of  the  buyers  whose  eco- 
noxoic  position  brings  them  near  the  true  rural  middle  class  increases' pro- 
gressively. We  cannot  but  recognize  that  the  bank  has  succeeded  in  form- 
ing this  new  class  of  society,  on  which  the  government  thought  it  could  comit 
as  on  the  support  of  order  and  of  the  preservation  of  existing  conditions. 

The  same  deduction  can  be  made  from  the  table  which  gives  the  total 
area  belonging  to  peasants  after  they  had,  by  means  of  the  bank's  support, 
bought  lands  belonging  to  individuals.  The  percentage  and  number  oi 
peasants  who  thus  become  members  of  the  rural  middle  class  increases  pro- 
gressively, although  the  percentage  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  peasant*^ 
who  have  reached  this  position  by  buying  lands  from  the  bank  directly. 


Table  XXXI.  -   Neu^  Position  of  Purchasers  of  Lands  belonging 

to  Individuals. 

Area  belonging  to  peasants  after  their  pnrdiaaes  of  lands  from  indiTtdasfe 


Year 


1909 
I9IO 
I9II 
191 2 

I9I3 
1914 

I9I5 


leas 

leas 

less 

ffaSTg 

less 

less 

moR 

than  x.5 

than  3 

than  6 

than  X5 

than  35 

than 

dedatlnes 

dedaUnes 

dedatlnes 

dedatines 

dedatines 

dedatines 

dcdatii 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

2.1 

6.4 

18.0 

18.9 

253 

132 

251 

2.4 

6.8 

19.8 

21.5 

29.8 

I4.I 

5.6 

1.6 

5.4 

19.2 

21.4 

28.1 

16.9 

7.4 

2.1 

5.4 

18.9 

20.0 

28.1 

173 

8.2 

1.8 

5-2 

19.8 

21.2 

31.0 

19.8 

1.2 

1.7 

5.0 

t8.o 

22.2 

27.5 

17.0 

8.6 

T.4 

5.3 

22.4 

t8.6 

25.2 

17.4 

9-7 

§  II.  Position  op  mortgage  debts  and  their  amortization. 

The  total  mortgage  debt  on  i  January  19x5  was  1,386,452,474 
roubles  and  was  secured  by  408,000  mortgages.  On  i  January  1916 
it  was  1,398,224,506  roubles,  secured  by  525,950  mortgages. 
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The  sunt  of  the  amortization  quotas  to  be  received  in  1915  was 
67,934,219  roubles.  To  this  33,685,005  roubles  for  oveidue  quotas  had 
to  be  added,  and  thus  a  total  of  101,619,224  roubles  was  reached.  However 
only  54,439,005  roubles  were  actuall3''  received,  and  on  i  January  1916  ar- 
rears reached  the  total  of  46,525,365  roubles  or  68.5  per  cent,  of  the  quotas 
falling  due  in  the  year. 

During  the  year  a  moratorium  was  granted  for  the  payment  of  the  amor- 
tization quotas  in  the  invaded  provinces  or  the  territories  in  which  payment 
was  considered  impossible,  namely  in  the  provinces  of  Vilna,  Kovno,  Grodno, 
I^ublJn,  Keltze,  Petrokov,  Suvalki,  Cholm,  Kalish,  Plotsk,  Varso\da,  lyomja 
Rafom,  Minsk,  Kurland,  I^ivonia,  and  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Podolsk 
and  Volhynia. 

As  necessity  has  arisen  the  bank  has  also  granted  facilities  to  its  deb- 
tors in  the  rest  of  Russia,  namely  in  3,475  cases  and  for  a  siim  of  590,035 
roubles. 

From  1910  to  1915  delays  were  granted  as  follows  : 

Table  XXXII,  —  Facilities  granted  for  the  Payment  of  Amortization  Quotas 
falling  due  from  1910  to  1915. 

Sum  for  Uie  payment  of  which 
Year  Number  a  delay  was  granted 

—  —  roubles 

I9IO 190  25,883 

I9II 201  44*672 

1912 571  94,168 

1913  ..........  847  .  ii9>834 

1914  •    • ■     2,875  47^^.172 

1915 3,475  590*035 

It  follows  from  this  table  that  in  1915  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
facilities  were  granted«urpassed  by  20  per  cetit.  the  corresponding  number 
in  1914  and  was  four  times  as  great  as  the  corresponding  number  in  1913. 
The  consequences  of  the  war  brought  about  a  sudden  increase  in  the  pay- 
ments not  made.  Already  before  the  war  they  were  increasing  but  only 
very  slowly. 

We  should  note  that  the  sum  of  590,035  roubles  does  not  represent  the 
total  overdue  payments  of  amortization  quotas.  We  should  add  to  it  six 
million  roubles,  due  as  arrears,  but  suffered  by  the  bank  to  lapse  to  its 
debtors. 

The  complete  extinction  of  mortgage  loans  which  reached  their  term 
of  repayment  was  very  little  accomplished  in  1915.  Hardly  69  loans,  se- 
cured by  mortgages  on  2,396  deciatines  and  amounting  to  86,216  roubles, 
were  extinguished.  From  1907,  the  first  year  in  which  mortgage  loans  be- 
came repayable,  onwards,  the  movement  towards  the  extinction  and 
redemption  of  mortgages  w^  as  follows  : 
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Table  XXXIII. 


Position  as  regards  the  ExUndion  of  Mortgage   Debts 
from  1907  to  1915. 


Your 


Number 
of 

Area  Of 
moftgiced 

'Total 
•nuiimt 

loans 

lands 

ol    loans 

DCCOUliBg 

— 

repayable 

dedatinct 

dacuuBCB 

148 

27,897 

-    383.198 

3 

521 

20,466 

19 

1,857 

35.956 

196 

53,201 

614.294 

52 

2,591 

120,810 

63 

3,652 

133.570 

64 

5,101 

149,048 

69 

2,396 

86,216 

1907 

1908 

1909 

I9I0 

I9II 

I9I2 

I9I3  • 

I9I4 

I9I5 

During  the  bank's  third  period  614  loans  secured  by  97,216  mortgaged 
deciatines  and  amounting  to  1,543,558  roubles  were  extinguished. 

During  twenty  years  loans  completely  repaid  in  various  ways  freed 
509,693  deciatines  mortgaged  for  a  total  sum  of  21,780,361  roubles.  Repay- 
ment took  place  as  follows  in  the  different  years : 

Tablb  XXXIV.  —  Distribution  of  Repayments  of  Loans  from  1896  to  1915. 

Partial  Extinction 

,  „ ^  Total 


By  redcmpi 

ton"         Without  X 

edcmpDon 

Complete  Bxtinctioo 

of  mortgage 

of  mortgage 

'^•— ^     "^ 

^ 

^      '  ,^.^ 

_^l 

fc^      -v^^ 

^            ^ 

w 

m        ^ 

Area 

Sunt 

Year  Number 

Area 

Smn      Ni.m- 

Area 

Sum      Number 

'  Sum 

paid 

of 

.« 

repald 

ber 

__ 

repaid 

of 



~ 

proper- 

deciatines 

roubles  peS^^**^****"*  roubles 

cases 

paid 

roubles 

1896 

81 

15,990 

151,300 

272 

— 

180,627 

— 

— 

15.990 

331,937 

1897 

III 

22,373 

130,961 

7 

913 

4.169 

415 

^269,095 
307,53? 

23,286 

405,035 

1898 

171 

36,072 

304,366 

15 

486 

17.134 

457 

36.286 

629,032 

1899 

173 

31,921 

350.556 

14 

363 

20,071 

545 

416.961 

37.255 

787.58* 

1900 

132 

n,5t8 

234,230 

26 

494 

31,934 

573 

465.420 

32,415 

706.345 

1901 

125 

13,956 

225,174 

18 

590 

10,970 

745 

429,158 

12.108 

701,064 

1902 

139 

29,432 

267,308 

32 

691 

24,307 

630 

483,187 

14,647 

720,770 

1903 

187 

15,018 

668,118 

27 

163 

13,863 

627 

498.020 

29.595 

1,165,168 

1904 

155 

13,321 

332,082 

42 

2,5§5 

95,192 

673 

525,516 

17,583 

925,294 

1905 

112 

14,319 

136,455 

55 

393 

31,431 

584 

462,176 

13,714 

693,402 

1906 

106 

8,668 

197,0x5 

28 

501 

30,689 

461 

406,033 

14.880 

689.880 

1907 

123 

9,910 

84.340 

49 

1,603 

94,107 

969 

429,006 

10,271 

584,480 

1908 

138 

11,410 

148,099 

71 

3,574 

76,266 

485 

643,962 

13,484 

653.371 

1909 

173 

28,4x0 

234,273 

56 

1,146 

51,641 

735 

643,962 

12.556 

929,876 

1910 

342 

36,959 

653,857 

39 

2,740 

78,257 

1,738 

992.352 

31,206 

1,724.460 

19x1 

454 

39,311 

855,032 

74 

899 

92.407 

2,419 

944,411 

37,585 

1,891,850 

1912 

754 

47,122 

1,161,738 

123 

376 

115,334 

2,360 

1,076,028 

40.187 

2,353,100 

1913 

909 

36,831 

1.113,143 

165 

1,502 

123,218 

3,115 

1,077,460 

48.627 

2,313,821 

1914 

725 

36,831 

908,172 

io6 

567 

56.897 

2,674 

876.446 

37.398 

1.841.512 

1915 

474 

29,676 

795,346 

lOI 

402 

53,271 

2,519 

883,772 

30,078 

1,732,389 
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§  12.  Renewals. 

In  1915  debts  were  renewed  in  178  cases  and  there  were  granted  in 
supplementary  loans  172,857  roubles,  distributed  as  follows  : 


Table  XXXV.  —  Distribution  of  Compiemeniary  Loans. 


Categories 
of  borrowcn 


Number    ^     ..^         Principal         Renewed   Complementary     Total 
of  cases         ^^  debt  debt  debt  _ 


dedatines      roubles 


roubles 


roubles 


roubles 


propiietots 

CD-operative  societies. 

Total   . 


159        2,295        193,390        186,754  76,955  263,710 

19        5,810        680,590        667,668  95,901  ^763,570 


178        8,105        873,908        854,422        172,857        1,027,280 


In  the  period  1909-1915  the  renewals  of  the  complementary  loans  grant- 
ed were  as  follows : 

Table  XXXVI.  —  Renewal  of  Grants  of  Loans  froni  1909  fo  1915. 


Year 


1909 

1910 
I9II 
I9I2 

1913 
1914 
1015. 


Number 
of  cases 


35 
55 
379" 
212 
416 
298 
178 


Area 

dedatines 

12,336 
9,785 
27,408 
32,059 
38,007 
20,878 
8,105 


Principal 
debt 

roubles 

1,036,980 

637,186 

2,413,370 

3,015,600 

2,362,519 

1,725,910 

873,980 


Renewal     Comptom«itary       ^^ 
roubles  roubles  roubles 


982,599 

625,159 

2,321,716 

2,961,339 

2,272,733 

1,691,406 

854,422 


142,799 
90,920 

348,443 
432,290 
483,686 
344,773 
172,857 


1,125,390 
716,080 
2,670,160 
3,393,630 
2,756,420 
2,036,180 
1,027,280 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  ntmiber  of  renewals  was  quite  negligible  and 
conld  not  influence  the  bank's  transactions  with  peasants. 


§  13.  —  Debts  and  resources  op  the  hank. 


The  amotmt  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  bank  was  on  i  January  1916 
as  follows : 

394,397,500  roubles  at  4     per  cent. 

439,491,350  '          '   4V2"  " 

497.830,500  "        "    5       "  " 

4.300  "         "    5V2"       " 

3.989.394  "          "6       "       " 
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We  must  add  to  this  sum  178,047,604  roubles,  being  the  bank's  ini- 
tial debt  emanating  from  the  agricultural  banks.  The  total  sum  is  there- 
fore 1,513,760,548  roubles. 

During  the  year  the  bank  issued  new  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  for  a  sum  of 
987,300  roubles  and  at  4  Va  P^  ^^^^^'  for  a  sum  of  31,836,650  roubles.  The 
initial  debt  emanating  from  the  agricultural  banks  reached  4,449^405  rou- 
bles. In  addition  bonds  were  repaid  for  a  sum  of  16,901,586  roubles, 
1,260,750  roubles  were  paid  to  extinguish  debts,  and  debts  were  bought 
back  for  420,000  roubles.  The  initial  debt  emanating  from  the  agricultural 
bank  was  repaid  to  the  extent  of  925,300  roubles.  On  i  January  1916  the 
sum  of  bonds  was  1,533,468  roubles. 

The  bank's  capital  on  i  January  1915  was  as  follows,  in  respect  of 
amoimt  and  kind :  the  bank's  own  capital  —  10,200,064  roubles ;  the  re- 
serve capital  28,212,236  roubles ;  the  capital  of  Emperor  Nicholas  II 
3,859,700  roubles. 

During  the  year  the  bank's  own  capital  did  not  change ;  the  reserve 

capital  reached  32,529,096  roubles  ;  and  the  capital  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 

Jas  II  was  increased  by  818,050  roubles,  a  sum  representing  sales  of  crown 

property.    The  total  capital  was  therefore  4,671,750  roubles  on  i  January 

1916. 

The  closing  of  the  financial  year  therefore  provided  the  following  fi- 
gures: 

Receipts  24,164,141  roubles 

Expenditure  19,847,281 

which  gave  4,316,860  "  as  a  netjprofit.  This  sum  passed 
in  its  entirely  to  the  reserve. 

In  concluding  our  examination  of  the  bank's  activity  in  its  third  pe- 
riod we  should  recognize  that  it  was  responsible  for  enabling  land  to  pass 
without  disorder  into  the  ownership  of  the  peasants,  that  in  pursuing  its 
aim  of  liquidating  large  property  it  was  of  real  benefit  to  the  peasants,  bat 
that  it  could  not  solve  the  whole  agrarian  problem.  In  this  third  period  the 
bank's  objective  changed.  It  no  longer  sought  to  accomplish  only  the 
transference  of  lands  but  also  worked  for  a  great  and  methodical  reform  of 
the  agricultural  masses.  It  could  not  attain  to  really  positive  results  be- 
cause above  economic  questions  there  is  the  political  question  involved  in 
the  tendency  to  reduce  the  mir  —  that  traditional  form  of  peasant  property 
—  and  this  prevents  certain  reforms  from  being  fuHy  realized. 
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EGYPT. 

THE  •*  CRtolT  FONCIER  6GYPTIBN  "  {Egyptian  Land  Credit)  IN  1915-1916.  —  La  rt- 
vue  iconomique  ei  financiire  (The  Economic  and  Financial  Review);  38th  year,  No.  30, 
Paris,  28  Jnly  1917. 

The  report  on  the  year  1915-1916  presented  by  the  administrative 
council  of  the  Cridit  Fonder  Egypiien  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the 
7th  of  last  February  shows  that  in  that  year  the  signs  of  an  improvement  in 
the  economic  situation  were  accentuated  and  that  this  was  principally  due 
to  the  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

The  cotton  harvest  of  the  1915  season  was  aifected  by  the  reduction 
of  acreage.  It  produced  only  4,775,000  cantars  (i),  although  the  average 
harvest  of  the  last  three  years  surpassed  7,000,000  cantars,  but  the  average 
price  rose  to  19  ^  talaris  (2)  so  that  the  harvest  brought  in  21,790,000 
Egyptian  poimds  (3).  Sowing  in  1916  was  in  no  way  restricted  and  the  ofl5- 
cial  estimates  point  to  a  harvest  of  6,023,820  cantars.  Complaints  of  at- 
tacks by  worm  have  been  general.  But  the  giddy  rise  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton, which  passed  in  a  few  weeks  from  5  to  ip  Egyptian  poimds,  allowed 
excellent  results  to  be  attained  with  a  mediocre  harvest.  The  price  of 
grain  and  sugar-cane  also  rose,  so  that  trade  got  rid  of  its  stocks,  and  old 
debts  have  begun  to  be  lightened  while  the  absence  of  new  debts  has  led 
gradually  to  healthier  conditions. 

•  The  happy  influence  of  this  state  of  affairs  favourably  affected  the 
making  of  annual  payments  to  the  CrSdU  Fonder  Egyptien,  especially  in 
the  two  last  months  of  1915-1916 ;  and  therefore  more  satisfactory  re- 
ceipts may  be  anticipated  for  1916-1917. 

On  31  October  1916  total  arrears  amounted  to  2,966,842  Egyptian 
pounds,  in  addition  to  121,416  Egyptian  pounds  from  their  amount  at  the 
end  of  1914-1915.  The  amount  falling  due  in  the  year  was  2,652,210  Egyp- 
tian pounds.  The  report  notes  that  this  amount  includes  an  amortization 
of  more  than  1,000,000  Egyptian  pounds.  Recoveries  of  the  principal  of 
the  annuities  amounted  to  2,530,794  Egyptian  pounds.  Settlements  in 
cash  amounted  to  2,418,940  Eg3rptian  pounds,  the  highest  figure  reached  for 
five  years,  while  settlements  by  way  of  consolidation  reached  110,909  Egyp- 
tian pounds,  the  lowest  figure  in  tie  same  period.   The  amount  represent- 

(i)  z  cantar  =  99.043  lbs.  (2)  i  talari  »  about  45  11  Y^dat  par.  (3)  i  Egyptian  pound  =» 
abt.  £  1 .  45  8i  at  par. 
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ing  forced  sales,  by  the  Foncier  Egyptien  or  other  creditors,  of  real  estate 
mortgaged  to  the  society  was  778,228  Egyptian  pounds,  or  more  by  21  per 
cent,  than  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  The  percentage  of  resd  estate 
awarded  to  the  society  was  however  50  as  against  81  in  the  previous  year, 
and  this  indicates  a  certain  recovery  in  the  business  in  real  estate. 

The  council  intimates  'that  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  situa- 
tion again  became  sufficiently  normal  to  allow  the  society  to  resume  mak- 
ing loans,  but  that  the  business  in  real  estate  has  been  pretty  well  limited 
to  sales  imder  l^al  necessity.  The  few  voluntary  sales  have  rarely  ne- 
cessitated an  intervention  in  the  form  of  new  loans.  The  balance-sheet 
dated  31  October  1916  therefore  shows  total  mortgage  loans  to  be  less  by 
i»543»322  Egyptian  pounds  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  balance-sheets  : 


Assets  : 
Shareholders 

Mortgage  Loans : 

lyong  term 

Short  term 

By  sale  of  real  estate 

By   opening   credit 

Loans  in  realization 

Contingent  sale  of  real  estate 

Real  estate  acquired  by  expropriation  .   . 
Agricultural  stock  and  implements  .    .    . 

Loans  secured  by  pledges 

Interest  acquired  but  not  due 

Annual  payments  due: 

Previously  to  this  year 

During  this  year 

Society's  real  estate 

Bills  and  various  securities 

Accoimts  of  banks  and  correspondents  . 

Cash  in  hand 

Various 

Total   .    .    .     Francs 


3t  October 

1915 
fttnca 

1916 
fraaci 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

653,428,074 

6. 591.791 

4,712,807 
7,572,886 

615.547.415 
4.420,547 
5,096497 

7.232.738 

672.305.558 

483.507 
11,537,482 
27.555.062 

2.567.352 
40,964,510 

632.297.197 

853.669 

i5.242.33r 
34,744.041 

120,656 

2.551.352 

40,495.606 

26,451,275 
47,312.212 

1.279.336 

15,524,274 

20,660,783 

68,147 

2,722,009 

33.677.8r8 
43.233.202 

1.279.336 
47,471,181 
20,128.584 

39.193 
2,464,678 

969.431.507 

974.598.844 
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LIABIUTIKS: 

Capitsd  in  shares 

Bonds  in  circulation  .....* 

Repayable   bonds,  interest  and   dividends 

payable 

Provision  for  amortizing  bonds  ...... 

Reserves : 

Reserve  as  by  by-laws 

Extraordinary  reserve 

Provision  for  eventual   reduction  of  pre- 
mium  on   bonds 

Thrift   account ^    . 

Provision  for  amortization  of  domain  .    . 

Provision  for  loss  on  annual  pa3anents  in 

arrears 


Deferred  payments  on  mortgage  loans  .    . 

Anticipated   aimual  payments 

Interest  owed  but  not  due 

Various 

Profits  and  losses 

Total  .    .    .     Francs 


Mortgage  loans  have  diminished  by  forty  millions.  During  1915-1916 
the  Credit  Fonder  Egyptien  made  150  loans  amounting  to  12,581,414 
francs,  bringing  the  total  amount  of  loans  made  since  the  society  was  formed 
to  1,803,690,428  francs.  Amortization  of  loans  and  anticipated  and  regular 
repayments  reached  the  sum  of  52,689,775  francs,  which  explains  the  dif- 
ference we  have  noted.  The  other  items  in  the  balance-sheet  call  for  no 
remark  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said. 


GBRMANY. 

TItE  •*  I,ANDWIRTSCHAFTI,ICHER  KREDITVEREIN "  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
SAXONY  IN  19Z6.  — Der  deutsche  Oekonamist,  sstb  year,  No.  1808,  Berlin,  11  Au- 
gwt  191 7. 

If,  in  the  report  of  this  "  Agricultural  Credit  Union  ",  the  placing  of 
its  paper  in  1916  be  compared  with  the  placing  thereof  in  the  previous  year 


31  October 

191J 
francs 

1916 

francs 

200.000,000 
635,323.366 

200.000,000 
631.473.073 

18,851.918 
18,370,669 

16.847,761 
19,506.835 

7.735.804 
25.165,860 

7,679,109 
25,165,860 

14,890,903 

6,250.014 

10,697.895 

14,890,903 

6,472.176 

15.490.176 

7,628,829 

8.354.365 

72,369,305 

581.373 

447,090 

9.114,352 

4.694.953 
9.678,481 

78.052.589 

492,989 

1.058,776 

10,067,327 

■         5.886.456 

11,231.038 

969.431.507 

974,598,844 

3_ 
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a  considerable  development  is  observed.  In  1915  the  society  placed  bonds 
and  letters  of  credit  for  5,714,300  marks,  in  1916  for  6,642,700  marks.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  latter  year  these  ti'ansactions  were  particularly  numer- 
ous, and  the  bonds  and  letters  of  credit  intended  for  sale  were  sometimes 
found  to  be  exhausted.  Those  available  on  31  December  1916  represented  only 
287,900  marks,  as  against  539,475  marks  in  1915  and  907,175  marks  in  1914. 
During  1916  the  value  of  this  paper  in  circulation  increased  by  a  round  smn 
of  a  million  marks,  passing  from  371,231,375  to  372,256,250  marks.  This 
is  due  to  the  large  new  issues  of  bonds  and  letters  of  credit  by  the  Landwirt- 
schafdiche  Krediiverein,  which  amounted  during  the  year  to  more  than  five 
and  a  quarter  millions.  These  bills  are  repayable  when  mature  at  their 
nominal  value  and  generally  bring  considerable  profits  to  their  holders 
while  current.  Such  of  them  as  remain  to  be  amortized  are  in  great  demand 
by  the  public,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  regarding  the  free  commerce  in 
bills.  It  has  been  possible  thus  to  lend  anew  7,855,405  marks.  Repay- 
ments amounting  to  1,960,032  marks  being  deducted,  the  sum  of  the  loans 
constituting  the  society's  credit  was  439,564,904  marks  at  the  end  of  1915, 
and  it  rose  before  the  end  of  1916  to  445,460,278  marks.  During  1916  the 
forced  sale  by  auction  of  fourteen  properties  pledged  to  the  Landwirtschaft- 
liche  Kreditverein  was  ordered  and  seven  were  actually  sold.  Two  were 
put  up  for  auction  on  the  Kreditverein' s  demand  in  consequence  of  dues  to 
be  paid.  The  seven  properties  sold  by  auction  have  an  area  of  165.1530 
hectares  (i)  corresponding  to  4,631.36  taxable  units.  If  the  sums  thus 
granted  by  the  Kreditverein  be  compared,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mortgage,  they  are  seen  to  be  35.79  of  the  legal  costs  and  52.64  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  obtained  at  the  last  auction.  In  1916  as  in  1915  the  Kredit- 
verein was  obliged  to  acquire  a  property  to  cover  the  amount  of  its  credit. 
The  properties  sold  by  an  amicable  agreement  extend  over  3,155.40  hectares 
and  are  burdened  as  forming  93,159  taxable  units.  Their  value  has  been 
certainly  determined  by  means  of  an  estimate,  in  the  case  of  eleven  of  theni 
by  taking  40  marks  as  the  average  for  a  unit  liable  to  the  land  tax.  Such 
value  is  6,605,339  marks.  The  loans  made  by  the  Kreditverein  amounted 
to  2,876,400  marks,  a  sum  covered  by  mortgages  for  3,133,216  marks.  If 
the  amount  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Kreditverein  be  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  properties,  determined  by  the  double  method  already  indicatai. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mortgages,  it  is  found  to  be  47.43  per  cent,  of 
such  value. 

Under  dues  the  sum  of  450,574  marks  occurs  in  the  balance-sheet.  It 
comprises  later  recoveries,  amounting  however  only  to  4,499  ni^^^s  and 
emanating  largely  from  debtors  under  arms,  and  the  di^es  falling  due  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1917  which  amounted  to  446,675  marks.  At  the  end  of 
January  1917  the  total  sum  of  dues  owed  in  1916  was  19,447,067  marLs. 
Out  of  the  19,207,031  marks  of  dues  owed  in  1915  only  54,226  marks ' 


(1)  X  hectare  =.  2.47  acres. 
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0.28  per  cent,  were  in  arrears  at  the  end  of  January  1916,  and  this  sum  was 
reduced  in  the  following  year  to  33,591  marks  or  0.17  per  cent.  It  may  therie- 
f  ore  be  said  that  recoveries  are  made  in  good  conditions.  In  1916  net  pro- 
fits were  represented  by  505,793  marks  as  against  430,887  marks  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  this  sum  30,000  marks  were  paid  as  in  the  previous  year 
into  the  general  reserve  and  80,000  marks  into  other  reserve  funds,  whereas 
in  1915  nothing  was  paid  into  reserves.  As  in  1915  there  was  in  1916  a  pay- 
ment of  50,006  marks  to  the  fund  for  amortizing  the  properties  and  of  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  their  capital  shares  to  members.  The  remainder 
of  the  balance  was  earned  over  into  the  next  year. 
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Part  IV:  Agricultural  Economy  in  General 


FRANCE. 

THE  TECHNICAL  RE-EDUCATION  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  DE- 
PENDING  ;ON  THE  MINISTRY  OP  AGRICULTURE  OF  MEN 
MUTILATED  IN  THE  WAR. 

source: 

CoANCRiN  (laspsctor  ot  Agricalture):  Study  havlag  this  title  and  pablished  in  uol  main- 
d^auvre  agricoU,  i4tli  year,  No.  217,  Paris,  10  and  25  July  19x7. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  been  cease 
lessly  busy  over  the  fate  of  wounded  and  mutilated  men  from  the  country-. 
It  is  indeed  too  clear  that,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  thwr 
future  is  bound  up  with  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  Prance.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  1915  the  ministiy  was  pushing  forward  the  orga- 
nization of  agricultural  re-education  in  its  schools.  The  matter  has  not  been 
without  difficulties.  The  schools  best  fitted  for  re-education  of  this  kind 
were  almost  all  being  used  as  hospitals ;  and  staffs  were  lacking  since 
managers  and  teachers  had  been  mobilized. 

However  at  the  end  of  1915  the  Ministry  of  Agiiculture  had  ^ght  schools 
of  re-edacation  ;  five  others*  were  ready  to  start  work  at  the  beginning  of 
1916  ;  and  on  31  December^eighteen  schools  of  technical  re-education  were 
active.  In  July  191 7  twenty-one  of  them  were  in  full  swiflg  and  six  more 
were  to  be  opened  in  August. 

The  re-education  did  not  at  first  5n[eld  the  results  expected  for  the  re- 
cruiting of  pupils  was  diffiailt.  Many  of  the  mutilated  agriailturists  — 
the  small  proprietors,  leaseholders  and  tnitayers  —  had  only  one  preoccu- 
pation :  they  wished  to  go  home  as  soon  as  they  were  free.  These  men 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  advantages  of  re-education. 

There  remained  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  they  indeed  form  al- 
most exclusively  the  pupils  of  these,  special  schools.  They  consent  to  come 
to  them  because  they  hope  the  teaching  they  receive  will  enable  them  to 
find  situations  as  managers  or  foremen.  Sometimes  their  hope  to  better 
themselves  leads  them  further  :  they  pass  into  trade  and  industry.  Is  it 
right  thus  to  encourage  a  new  exodus  into  the  towns  ?  This  new  danger  most 
be  eliminated  or  at  least  attenuated. 
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Foi  this  end  it  is  first  necessary  that  the  recruiting  of  pupils  lor  the 
schools  of  agricultural  re-education  should  give  better  results.     It  should  . 
be  considered  whether  it  be  not  a  mistake  to  wait  for  the  dischaige  of  a 
mutilated  man  before  admitting  him  to  a  school  of  re-education,  and  whether 
—  what  is  worse  —  this  mistake  do  not  tend  to  his  own  disadvantage. 

The  experience  of  these  State  schools  as  of  the  private  schools  has  shown 
clearly  and  precisely  at  what  time  technical  re-education  should  begin. 
It  should  not  be  leit  until  a  man's  discharge,  or  the  number  of  the  re-edu- 
cated may  be  infinitesimal  and  a  failure  may  result.  It  should  begin  be- ' 
fore  discharge,  while  hospital  treatment  is  still  being  received,  and  should 
accompany  re-education  in  physical  fimctions.  Recruiting  should  take 
place  among  mutilated  and  wounded  men  who  will  be  discharged.  The 
methods  of  beginning  re-education  at  the  earlier  and  at  the  later  stage  have 
been  tried,  notably  in  the  district  school  of  Ondes  near  Auch  (Gers) ;  and  theie 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  earlier  start  leads  to  excellent  results  from 
every  point  of  view.  Wounded  men  who  are  going  to  be  discharged  are 
delighted  to  be  taught  while  they  are  undergoing  treatment.  Several  of 
them  have  even  confessed  that  they  came  to  these  schools  with  the  settled 
purpose  of  settling  later,  when  they  were  free,  in  a  town,  and  that  their 
taste  for  agriculture  has  been'  revived  Very  often  a  discharged  mutilated 
mail  does  not  come  to  the  schools  of  re-education  and  leaves  the  land  be- 
cause he  imagines  that  he  will  never  be  able  for  the  varied  work  of  fields 
but  is  good  only  for  a  simple  and  monotonous  task  in  a  factory,  or  even  that 
he  is  no  longer  adapted  to  any  phi^cal  labour.  Mutilated  men  who  have 
reached  this  point  of  doubting  completely  their  strength  or  skill  may  be 
shown  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  who  voluntarily  abstains  from  the  use 
of  one  limb  to  execute  the  labour  of  agriculture. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  men  have  regained  confidence,  and  a  month 
later  they  are  almost  normal  workers.  Little  by  little  they  are  convinced 
that  they  must  not  look  upon  themselves  as  the  inferiors  of  hale  liien,  of 
whom  they  become  at  least  the  equals  in  right  of  the  knowledge  they  acquire 
at  the  school  of  re-education 

Moreover  not  only  has  experience  shown  that  technical  re-education 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the.  wounded  and  mutilated 
men  allows  of  it,  but  the  doctors  have  further  discovered  that  to  secure  ra- 
'pid  cures  and  success  in  the  retea:ching  of  muscular  functions  there  are  no 
better  exercises  than  the  infinite  varieties  of  movements  and  attitudes  to 
which  agriculture  gives  rise. 

The  Health  Service  therefore  gave  back  to  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture the  national  schools  of  MontpelUer  and  Rennes,  in  otder  that  sections 
for  re-education  might  be  installed  in  them  side  by  side  with  medical 
centres.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  completely  fitted  up  the  school  at 
Grignon  for  the  leception  of  more  than  sixty  wounded  men.  This  combi- 
nation of  re-education  and  hospital  treatment  is  realized  wherever  possi- 
ble. The  excellent  results  which  it  already  gives  allow  the  hope  that  agri- 
cultural re-education  will  keep  on  the  land  almost  all  the  wounded  and  mu- 
tilated countrymen  who  might  think  of  leaving  it. 
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§  X.  What  technical  re-education  should  be. 

There  are  already  examples  of  efficient  technical  re-education:  the 
small  hospital  of  MartiUac  has  already  supplied  about  30,000  working 
days  to  local  agriculture,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  district  and  of  the 
wounded  men  whose  cure  has  thus  been  invariably  accelerated,  facilitated 
and  rendered  less  costly.  The  majamum  amount  of  energy,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  iirevocably  to  agriculture,  is  thus  recuperated  within 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

We  must  not  however  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  men's  in- 
juries always  entail  a  ditAinution  of  purely  physical  force,  however  small 
may  be  the  loss.  The  endeavour  is  to  conipensate  for  this  diminution  by 
an  intellectual  gain,  in  that  the  wounded  and  mutilated  men  are  enabled 
to  derive  in  the  future  more  fiom  their  labour,  even  in  many  cases  to  do 
better  than  before  the  war.  To  reach  such  a  result  practice  and  theorj 
must  be  skilfully  mingled  in  the  process  of  re-education.  K  the  value  of  a 
mutilated  man  is  to  be  so  increased  that  there  will  be  bs  much  demand  for 
him  as  for  an  ordinary  workman,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  where- 
fore and  the  how  of  agricultural  operations  be  carefully  explained  to  him. 
Experience  has  made  it  clear  that  a  mutilated  man  cannot  give  himself 
up  cpntinuously  to  what  is  called  general  agriculture. 

"  A  mutilated  man  ",  says  M.  Duchein,  director  of  the  district  school 
of  agriculture  of  Ondes  near  Toulouse,  "  is  really  in  place  only  at  the  head 
of  a  farm  or  a  >ard,  as  a  farmer,  tnitayer,  lessee,  manager  or  foreman.  As 
such  he  can,  being  one  of  several  workers  on  a  farm,  choose  work  suited 
to  his  aptitudes.  Most  of  the  poor  men  among  the  mutilated,  and  it  Is 
only  they  who  need  to  have  work  found  for  them,  will  certainly  have,  when 
they  have  been  re-educated,  the  technical  qualifications  of  managers  01 
tenant  farmers  ".  The  men  here  contemplated  have  encountered  the  thou 
sand  difficulties  of  practical  agriculture  and  have  the  habit  of  observation, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  possible  to  give  them  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
agricultural  teaching  enabling  them  to  raise  themselves.  The  work  already 
accomplished  in  the  schools  allows  this  confidence  to  be  felt.  But  obviously 
all  carmot  find  situations  as  managers.  They  will  be  workmen  who  will 
l>e  appreciated  and  sufficiently  sought  after  by  farmers,  but  the  possibilit}' 
that  they  will  be  only  casually  and  occasionally  employed  must  be  avoided. 
Thought  has  already  been  given  to  this  point.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
wishes  that  all  mutilated  agricultural  labourers  who  have  been  re-educated 
in  the  schools  of  agriculture  may  easily  become  owners  or  lessees  of  land. 
Holdings  to  be  let  and  small  rural  holdings  which  can  be  acqtured  cheaply 
are  numerous  in  France.  All  which  those  concerned  need,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish themsdves  on  them,  is  a  little  money.  Agricultural  credit  is  prepared 
to  lend  them  this  money.  This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  tiie  mu- 
tilated men  and  to  the  recruiting  for  the  schools  of  re-education,  and  it 
gives  direction  to  the  teaching  in  these  schools. 
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The  service  of  agricultural  credit  which  depends  on  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture is  active  to-day  in  all  the  departments  of  Prance  and  renders  va- 
luable support  to  yoTing  agriculturists  to  whom  it  offers  credit  of  two  sorts 
—  long  and  short  or  medium-term  credit. 

We  should  recall  that  the  individual  long-term  credit,  instituted  by 
the  law  of  19  March  T910  (i),  includes  long-term  loans  afforded  by  the  dis- 
trict funds  for  agricultural  credit  and  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion, disposition,  conversion  and  reconstitution  of  small  farms.  These 
loans  may  be  of  as  much  as  8,000  francs  and  are  repayable  within  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  fifteen  years  by  annual  instalment  computed  at  the  average 
rate  of  interest  at  2  per  cent.  They  should  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  or 
a  Uf  e  insurance  contract. 

The  short-term  credit  regulated  by  the  law  of  31  March  1899  includes 
advances  on  harvests  and  loans  to  agriculturists,  at  very  piofitable  rates, 
of  the  funds  they  need  to  buy  manures,  seeds,  ploughs  and  animals  and  pay 
the  ws^es  of  agricultural  labourers  and  rent. 

These  loans  are  granted  in  return  for  the  deposit  of  negotiable  bills, 
generally  guaranteed  by  a  deposit  or  a  warrant.  Their  term  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  transaction  which  they  enable,  from  3  months  to  a  year. 
Thanks  to  the  mutual  funds  of  agricultural  credit,  small  agriculturists 
can  therefore  obtain  the  money  they  need  on  terms  equivalent  to  those 
which  large  proprietors  enjoy. 

Moreover  the  district  funds  of  mutual  agricultural  credit  have  lately 
been  authorized  to  afford  a  new  form  of  credit,  called  meditmi-term  credit. 
This  to  say  that>  to  enable  the  acquisition  of  live  stock  or  agricultural  material, 
they  may  grant  loans  for  a  maximum  term  of  five  yeais  and  of  a  maximum 
amount  of  5,000  francs  under  certain  special  guarantees.  These  loans 
are  granted  at  the  same  rates  as  short  term  loans. 

In  order  to  benefit  by  any  one  of  these  forms  pi  credit  an  agricultu- 
rist must  be  a  member  of  : 

(i)  an  agricultural  syndicate  or  an  agricultural  mutual  insurance  so- 
ciety of  the  district ; 

(2)  a  local  fund  of  mutual  s^cultural  credit.  One  of  these  societies 
may  be  joined  when  application  i?  made  for  the  loan,  a  member's  share  be- 
ing in  such  case  deducted  from  the  sum  lent. 

The  road  thus  opened  up  to  discharged  agriculturists  is  plain.  When 
they  have  passed  through  a  centre  of  agricultural  re-education  they  will 
have  serious  guarantees  of  their  technical  ability  which  will  render  much 
easier  to  them  the  access  to  funds  of  agricultural  credit,  the  more  so  because 
government  is  now  considering  how  dischaigedmen  wishing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture  may  benefit  by  special  conditions  which  will  yet  fur- 
ther facilitate  their  acquisition  of  small  iliral  holdings. 


(i)  See  our  issues  for  December  19x0  and-  April  19x1,  BuUetin  Mensud  des  Institutions 
6conomiques  ei  SocidUs,  xst  year.  No.  3,  December  19Z0,  p.  276  and  2nd  year,  No.  4,  p.  i97* 
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^  2.  The  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

On  principle  the  Ministry  of  Agricultnre  has  made  all  possible  use  of 
schools  of  agriculture  existing  before  the  war,  and  has  formed  in  each  of 
them,  side  by  side  with  the  provision  for  general  instruction,  several  spe- 
cializing divisions,  in  order  that  the  mutilated  men  may  specialize  at  the 
same  time  in  several  branches  of  agriculture  afiEording  interesting  open- 
ings. At  present  the  following  twenty-one  schools  of  re-education  are  at 
work: 

1.  National  School  of  Agriculture  of  Giignon. 

2.  National  School  of  Hoiticulture  of  Veisailles. 

3.  National  Dairy  School  of  Mamirolle  (Doubs). 

4.  National  Dairy  School  of  Poligny  (Jura). 

5.  Dairy  Trade  School  of  Surg^es  (Charente-Inferieure). 

6.  National  Basketmaking  School  of  Fayl-Billot  (Haute-Mame). 

7.  Shepherds'  School  of  Rambouillet  (Seine  et-OLse). . 

8.  Special  School  for  Mechanics  of  Noisy-le-Grand  (Seine-et-Oise). 

9.  District  School  of  Agriculture  of  Ondes  (Haute-Garonne). 

10.  Practical  School  of  Agriculture  and  Dairy  Work  of   Aurillac 
(Cantal). 

11.  Practical  Schorl  of  Agriculture  of  la   Btosse,  near   Aajent 
(Yonne). 

12.  Practical  School  of  Agriculture  of  Petre  (Vendee). 

13.  Practical  School   of    Agriculture    of   TomUaine.    near    Nancy 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle). 

14.  Practical  School  of   Agriculture  of   Grand-Jouan    (I/)ixe-Infe- 
ferieure). 

15.  Practical  School  of  Agriculture  of  Qisellerie  (bharente). 

16.  Practical  School  of  Agriculture  of  Ecully  (Rhone). 

17.  Practical  School  of  Cooperage  ad  Du^tilling  of  Saintes  (Charente 
Inferieure). 

18.  Practical  School  of  Aviculture  of  Gambais  (Seine  et-Oise). 

19.  Departmental  School  of  Bourges. 

20.  Departmental  School  of  Auch-Beaulieu  (Gers). 

21.  SchcK)l  "  I/a  Maison  du  Soldat  ",  97  rue  Jenner,  Paris. 

On  I  April  these  schools  had  re-educated  830  mutilated  or  wounded 
men  while  381  such  men  were  then  receiving  re-education. 

It  is  announced  that  the  following  sdiools  will  soon  be  at  work : 

1.  National  School  of  Agriculture  of  Montpellier. 

2.  National  School  of  Agriculture  of  Rennes. 

3.  School  of  Agriculture'  of  Contamine-sur-Arve  (Haute-Sevoie). 

4.  School  of  Agnculture  of  Bordeaux-Blanquefort. 

5.  School  of  Agriculture  of  BesanQon. 

6.  Departmental  School  of  Cellard  (Loire). 

There  will  thus  come  to  be  twenty-seven  schools  of  technical  re-edu- 
cation in  agriculture. 
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§  3.  Results  obtained. 

We  will  now  examine  the  present  state  of  these  schools,  the  results 
they  have  obtained,  the  observations  made  in  them,  and  the  reflections  which 
the  practice  of  technical  education  has  suggested  to  the  teachers  in  them. 

National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Grignon.  —  There  is  a  division  for 
the  training  of  rural  mechanics  and  another  for  training  shepherds.  Eigh- 
teen mechanics  of  tractors  or  drivers  of  machines  have  already  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  farmers.  Recruiting  for  the  shepherds'  division  is  diffi- 
cult. The  school  could  not  render  any  real  services  by  re-education  until 
the  Service  of  Health  installed  in  it  a  medical  hospital  and  the  wounded  men 
who  were  receiving  treatment  could  be  rercducated.  Seventy-eight  mutil- 
ated or  wounded  men  have  been  re-educated  and  fifty-six  wounded  or  dis- 
charged men  are  now  being  re-educated.  The  school  could  easily  accom- 
modate 150  of  the  mutilated. 

National  School  of  Horticulture  of  Versailles.  —  The  school  cannot  board 
pupils  and  this  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  recruiting.  Only  four  mutilated 
pien  have  been  re-educated. 

Dairy  Schools  of  Mamirolle,  Poligny,  Snrgires  and  AuriUac,  —  These 
schools  have  re-educated  thirty-one  mutilated  men.  Recruiting  is  dif- 
ficult. The  Poligny  school  can  receive  only  slightly  mutilated  men  for  the 
work  necessaiy  to  the  manufacture  of  Gruy^re  cheese  is  heavy. 

Most  of  the  mutilated  men  re-educated  in  the  Surg^eb  school  become 
inspectors  or  testers  of  milk  and  can  earn  from  120  to  150  francs  a  month. 
The  pay  of  buttermakers  and  firemen  begins  at  from  120  to  130  francs  a 
month.  The  Central  Association  of  the  Co-operative  Dairies  of  the  Cha- 
rentes  and  Poitou  has  facilitated  the  stay  of  the  men  at  this  school  by  allow- 
ing 45  francs  a  month  at  least  to  such  of  them  as  belong  to  the  three  de- 
partments of  Charente-Inferieure,  the  Deux-SM'res  and  the  Vendee. 

The  Chantal  is  so  far  from  the  large  medical  centres  and  the  hospitals 
that  the  Aurillac  school  jdelds  no  result. 

National  School  of  Basketmaking  of  Fayl-BiUot.  —  The  school,  which 
depends  at  once  on  the  Mim'stries  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commeice,  recruits 
normally.  Sixty-two  mutilated  men  have  been  re-educpted  in  it,  eight  of 
them  being  blind.  All  have  easily  found  situations  on  leaving.  Their 
averse  earnings  are  form  5  to  6  francs  a  day;  a  few  receive  7 francs  a  day, 
or  150  francs  a  month  with  board  and  lodging.  It  follows  on  the  director's 
personal  observations  that  reeducation  should  begin  immediately  after 
a  cure,  before  the  time  necessary  for  the  formalities  of  discharge  has  elapsed. 
Apprenticing  is  comparatively  easily  accomplished,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
blind.  It  is  important  not  to  be  afraid  of  spending  much  time  at  the  outset, 
for  once  the  principles  of  basketmaking  have  been  learnt  time  will  eventually 
be  saved.  Thus  after  eight  or  ten  months  of  apprenticeship  a  blind  man 
can  manage  to  make  one  or  two  objects  which  have  a  market  and  allow  him 
to  earn  his  living.  A  blind  man's  work  should  not  differ  from  that  of  a 
seeing  man  and  therefore  his  wage  should  approximate  to  that  of  the  latter. 
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As  much  as  possible  the  school  should  seek  to  send  the  men  back  to  their 
homes.  In  any  case  it  should  find  situations  for  the  re-educated  men, 
insure  that  they  have  work  by  coming  to  an  understanding  with  manufac- 
turers, and  even  give  them  guiding  after  they  have  been  re-educated. 

Shepherd's  School  annexed  to  the  National  Shepherding  Industry  at  Ram- 
boiiilkt  and  the  Training  of  Shepherds  in  the  Schools  of  Agriculture.  —  This 
school  was  formed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  3  April  1916  and  receiv- 
ed its  first  pupils  on  the  following  30th  of  August.  A  committee  of  bene- 
volence, got  together  by  M.  G.  Hanotaux,  gives  100  francs  a  month  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  mutilated  man.  Good  shepherds  are  highly  impor- 
tant :  they  would  help  to  reconstruct  the  country's  flocks,  without  which 
the  problem  of  wool  will  be  very  diflSailty  to  solve,  as  indeed  it  was  before 
the  war.  The  Ministry  of  Ar^culture  has  therefore  annexed  shepherds' 
schools  to  several  schools  of  agriculture.  At  Rambouillet  two  shepherds 
have  been  re-educated  and  six  are  being  re-educated.  The  school  at  Ram- 
bouillet is  also  concerned  with  agriculture  in  general,  gardening,  basket- 
making,  and,  exceptionally,  the  management  of  engines.  A  gardener,  the 
driver  of  an  engine  and  a  basketmaker  have  been  re-educated,  and  three 
basketmakers  and  one  gardener  are  now  being"  re-educated  in  the  school. 

School  of  Driver-mechanics  at  Noisv-le-Grand.  —  Before  the  war  the 
development  of  mechanical  cultivation,  as  a  certain  palliative  to  the  un- 
ceasing diminution  of  rural  labour,  was  already  a  preoccupation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Agriculture.  There  had  been  competitions  in  mechanical 
cultivation  and  schemes  for  schools  for  rural  mechanics  had  been  prepared. 
The  war  has  made  the  development  of  mechanical  agriculture  a  yet  more 
urgent  matter :  after  the  war  every  agriculturist  should  be  in  some  sort  a 
mechanic.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  therefore  regarded  as  an  in>- 
perative  duty  a  contribution  to  the  staff  necessary  to  the  working  and  up- 
keep of  tractors  and  of  agricultural  machinery  generally.  It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  recruit  this  staff  among  mutilated  agriculturists,  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  wages  of  such  employment  are  equal  to  whose  given  in  industry. 
The  following  are  examples  of  wages  earned :  manager  of  a  depot  of  tractors, 
15  francs  a  day ;  assistant  manager,  12  francs ;  chief  mechanic,  13  to  iS 
trancs  ;  chief  assistant  mechanic,  8  to  10  francs  ;  chief  smith,  8  to  12  francs: 
chief  assistant  smith,  6  to  10  francs  ;  driver  of  a  tractor,  3.50  francs  plus  1.50 
francs  a  hectare  (t)  —  since  two  hectares  are  ploughed  in  a  day  this  amounts 
to  6.50  francs  a  day  —  together  with  board  and  lodging. 

An  enquiry  into  the  service  of  mechanical  agriculture  revealed  that 
it  is  possible  to  re-educate  as  drivers  of  tractors  men  who  have  lost  one  leg, 
men  who  have  lost  one  arm  if  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints  remain  good, 
and  men  who  have  a  stiffened  elbow  ioint  with  a  more  or  less  normal  shoul- 
der joint.  Men  with  a  mended  shoulder  joint  will  never  be  able  to  drive  well 
and  will  not  be  able  to  put  out  the  necessary  strength  to  start  a  machine. 
Men  who  have  lost  a  left  arm  and  have  a  stiff  left  shoulder  have  difficulty 


)i)  I  hectare  t=  2.47  acres. 
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in  manipulating  the  left-band  levers,  especially  if  these  are  at  a  little  dis- 
tance.   A  man  with  one  sound  leg  can  however  manage  the  foot-levers. 

We  have  already  seen  th^  a  division  for  rural  mechanics  has  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Grignon  school.  The  same  is  true  of  the  schools  at  Montpel- 
lier,  Rennes,  Ondes,  Tomblaine,  Oisellerie,  Auch-Beaulieu  and  Brosse. 

The  school  at  Noisy-le-Grand  was  founded  on  a  farm  of  i8o  hectares, 
which  was  together  with  a  sum  of  100,000  francs,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  by  a  generous  donor,  Mme.  Gomel-Pujos.  The 
school  has  been  at  work  since  17  February  1917  and  has  already  received 
137  pupils. 

Ondes  District  School  of  Agriculture,  —  The  division  for  re-education  in 
this  school  was  formed  on  4  December  1915  and  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  finest  example  of  what  the  collaboration  of  a  school  of  agriculture  and 
the  Service  of  Health  can  produce.  The  division  disposes  of  a  hundred  beds. 
From  the  time  of  its  foundation  it  has  been  maintained  in  an  almost  complete 
state.  The  pupils  are  admitted  in  series,  every  four  months.  The  practical 
teaching  includes  farm-work,  gardening,  smith's  work  and  woodwork,  for- 
estry and  basketmaking.  The  wounded  men  are  divided  into  six  groups, 
and  these  in  turn,  for  two  daj^  at  a  time,  work  :  (i)  on  the  farm  —  in  the 
stables  and  under  cover ;  (2)  on  the  farm  out  of  doors ;  (3)  in  the  garden ;  (4)  in 
the  smithy ;  (5)  in  the  carpenter's  shop ;  (6)  at  basketmaking  and  in  the  hos- 
pital. Recruiting  has  always  been  ensured  by  the  chief  doctors  of  the  cen- 
tre of  neurology  of  the  17th  region,  Drs.  Cestan  and  Decomps.  Only  some 
ten  invalids  have  been  placed,  and  they  became  managers  earning  from  100 
to  120  francs  a  month  with  allowances  in  kind.  The  difficulties  are  great 
both  of  recruiting  the  pupils  and  of  giving  them  the  teaching  which  should 
complete  their  physical  re-education.  Half  the  wounded  are  fanners  and 
are  obsessed  by  a  wish  to  go  back  to  their  homes.  The  other  half,  agricul- 
tural labourers,  can  be  a  little  more  easily  influenced  by  a  hope  of  bettering 
themselves.  Almost  all  of  them  are  very  little  educated  and  at  first  they 
are  all  suspicious.  But  after  a  fortnight  such  as  have  been  convinced  of 
the  advantages  of  re-education  are  finally  won.  Their  efforts  and  the  pro- 
gress they  make  are  soon  surprising.  In  four  months'  time  these  invalids 
have  acquired  an  important  sum  of  technical  knowledge.  They  have,  in  fact, 
sufficient  knowledge  to  till  the  soil  intelligently.  But  in  order  that  the  ini- 
tial difficulties  may  be  overcome  the  men  must  be  approached  patiently 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  give  them  confidence  first  in  the  techni- 
cal teaching  and  then  in  themselves.  It  is  possible  to  do  this.  At  first 
a  mutilated  man  feels  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  play  an  active  part 
in  life ;  his  future  looks  dark  to  him ;  he  thinks  he  is  condemned  to  an  exis- 
tence of  unhappiness.  •  Gradually  he  discovers  the  forces  latent  in  his 
-brain,  and  his  hopes  are  reborn  and  amplified.  When  he  leaves  the  school 
he  is  longing  to  prove  his  worth,  to  begin  his  task  courageously. 

The  school  of  Ondes  has  re-edacated  253  discharged  wounded  or  in- 
valid men,  and  now  contains  133  pupils. 

The  School  of  Grand- Jouan  has  re-educated  thirty-two  mutilated  men. 
The  general  instruction  includes  the  study  of  the  most  impoitant  ])oints 
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of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  school  also  trains  basketmakers, 
shepherds  and  rural  mechanics.  According  to  the  director,  M.  Montaux. 
recruiting  for  it  is  accomplished  fairly  easily'by  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers :  and  the  freely  given  support  of  the  local  press  has  further  made  it 
possible  to  find  situations  for  all  those  mutilated  men  whose  re-education 
has  been  finished.  The  system  even  provides  oflFers  of  employment  for  men 
whose  re-education  is  still  in  course.  The  wages  earned  by  the  men  whom 
the  director  has  thus  placed  vary  from  1200  to  2000  francs  a  year,  and  this 
is  for  this  district  a  high  rate.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  these  mutilated 
men  have  better  situations  than  they  had  before  the  war.  Most  of  them  are 
gardeners,  a  few  foremen  on  farms  or  managers. 

The  School  of  Cooperage  and  Distilling  at  Saintes  has  re-educat€d  four- 
teen mutilated  men  and  is  now  re-educating  three. 

The  School  of  A  sericulture  at  Gantbais  has  received  twelve  mutilated 
men  and  now  contains  three  such. 

The  Departmental  School  of  Auch-Beaulteu  has  re-educated  ninety-six 
mutilated  or  wounded  men  and  is  now  re-educating  forty-five.  Here,  as  in  the 
school  at  Ondes.  the  maiiagement  of  the  Service  of  Health  has  been  of  great 
assistance  both  to  recruiting  and  to  working.  The  chief  divisions  which 
have  been  organized  are  those  of  general  agriculture,  gardening,  poultry- 
keeping,  cow-keeping,  grafting  and  viticulture,  woodwork  and  smith's 
work,  the  division  for  the  mending  of  agricultural  implements  and  that  for 
the  driving  of  tractors.  It  seems  also  to  be  useful  to  revive  in  the  field- 
workers  the  elementary  knowledge  of  writing,  French  and  arithmetic 
which  they  received  in  the  primary  schools  and  have  most  frequently  for- 
gotten, in  order  that  they  may  keep  accounts  connected  with  their  work, 
iJE  necessary  the  accounts  of  a  property.  The  manner  in  which  the  pupils 
apply  themselves  to  the  elementary  lessons  they  receive  in  the  various  bran- 
ches of  agriculture  is  the  surest  guarantee  that  these  lessons  are  necessary. 
Manual  work  occupies  them  for  nearly  five  hours  a  day  and  is  the  real  ba- 
sis of  their  re-education.  The  practical  work  is  of  two  kinds :  it  aims  at 
re-educating  the  physical  functions  of  a  mutilated  man  and  at  his  readap- 
tation  to  agriculture.  He  needs  progressive  exercises  to  give  suppleness 
to  his  stifi  limbs  or  to  give  him  skill  to  use  them  or  to  use  artificial  limbs.  A 
series  of  exercises  have  this  aim.  The  readaptation  of  a  man  to  agriculture 
is  accomplished  at  Beaulieu  in  the  school's  annexes  by  the  teaching  of  va- 
rious special  branches  of  agriculture  chosen  in  accordance  with  his  physical 
aptitudes  or  the  knowledge  he  possesses. 

The  same  difiiculties  have  had  to  be  overcome  as  in  the  other  schools, 
and  here  again  the  help  of  the  Service  of  Health  has  been  useful,  thanks  to 
the  very  special  interest  which  M. .  Prost  Marshal;  director  of  the  Service 
of  Health  in  the  iTth  region,  has  taken  in  the  school  since  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1916.  This  service  filled  thirty  vacant  places  in  the  school,  which  is 
maintained  as  a  fully  active  re-educatiorial  centre  having  from  forty  to 
fifty  pupils.  About  a  hundred  wounded  men  must  have  passed  throngh 
Beaulieu  and  three  fourths  of  them  have  returned  to  agriculture. 
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The  Departmental  School  of  Bourges  has  re-educated  nineteen  mutilated 
or  wounded  men  and  is  now  re-educating  twelve  such. 

The  "  Maison  du  Soldat "  (Soldier's  House)  in  the  13th  arrondissetnetU  in 
Paris  has  re-educated  sixty-four  mutilated  men  and  is  now  re-educating 
sixteen  such. 


§  4.  Teaching  methods  in  the  schogi^  of  agricui^txjrai,  re-education. 

Most  of  the  mutilated  men  who  come  to  the  schools  of  agricultural  re- 
education have  received  only  elementary  primary  instruction.  To  reach  the 
best  resalts  as  practically  as  possible  the  master  gives  intuitive  teaching 
by  means  of  object  lessons.  He  always  makes  an  appeal  to  the  pupil's 
judgment  and  spontaneity ;  he  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  frcm  the  easy  to  the  difficult ;  he  pro- 
vokes thought  in  the  pupil ;  he  helps  him  with  a  series  of  easily  answered 
questions ;  he  places  him  on  the  right  path,  leaving  him  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  individual  initiative.  A  lesson  is  almost  always  a  dialogue  between 
the  pupils  and  the  teacher  who  interrupts  his  remarks  as  often  as  circumstan- 
ces seem  to  him  to  make  questions  necessary.  A  lesson  is  merely  an  explana- 
tion of  practice.  All  the  teaching  is  practical ;  but  no  agricultural  opera- 
tion is  accomplished  unless  the  pupil  have  understood  the  why  and  the  how 
thereof. 


§  5.  Measures  necessary  to  the  success  of  agricultural  re-education. 

One  point  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The  true  way  to  succeed  is 
to  recruit,  as  soon  as  their  condition  permits,  only  mutilated  and  wounded 
men  who  will  be  discharged,  and  to  conduct  together  the  re-education  in 
physical  functions  and  in  technique.  For  this  it  is  necessy  to  connect  the 
schools  of  agriculture  with  the  medical  centres.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  it  is  unwise  to  re-educate  in  one  establishment  discharged  invalids 
and  mutilated  or  wounded  men  who  will  be  discharged  but  are  still  subject 
to  military  discipline. 

A  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  re-education  should  be  dissemin- 
ated, for  the  men  concerned  are  always  too  suspicious  of  it  imtil  they  have 
experienced  its  benefits.  It  is  intended  to  do  propaganda  work  by  means  of 
an  organization  which  will  be  represented  in  all  the  hospitals  and  will  be 
called  the  League  for  the  Return  to  the  Land,  Lectures  and  cinematographic 
films  will  be  very  useful  in  teaching  through  hearing  and  sight  how  much 
is  already  being  accomplished  and  how  well  the  efforts  for  re-education  have 
been  founded.  A  special  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  for  the  wounded  in  the 
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hospitals  and  this  shows :  (a)  What  agrictiltuie  will  be  after  the  war  (conver- 
sion of  manual  into  the  less  laborious  mechanical  labour  —  the  agricultu- 
rist become  a  mechanic) ;  (b)  How  industry  compares  with  agriculture  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health ;  (c)  What  an  educated  agriculturist  can  earn  and 
what  agricultural  mechanics  are  now  eamiog ;  {d}  How  a  wounded  or  mutil- 
ated man  can  receive  free  teaching ;  (e)  How  an  agricultural  labourer  can 
easily  become  a  landowner  or  a  tenant  farmer.  It  would  be  well  also  to 
set  up  beside  each  school  of  re-education  and  in  constant  connection  with 
its  director  a  special  organization  for  the  placing  of  re-educated  mutilated 
agriculturists. 
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THE  CORN  PRODUCTION   ACT,    1917. 


OFFICIAL   SOURCE: 
Thb  journal  or  the  boasd  of  Agricultubb,  VqL  XXIV.  No.  6, 1/)ndon,  September  191 7. 

MEKORAimUM      BZPLAININO       THB      PRINCIPAL      PROVISIONS     OP      THB     CORK      PRODUCTION 
ACt,   191 7 1  AS   RBOARDS  AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN   ENGLAND   AND    WALES.  The  Board 

ol  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  September  191 7. 


The  Corn  Production  Act,  passed  on  the  21st  of  last  August,  affects 
two  great  sections  of  the  British  agricultural  population,  the  wage-earning 
labourers  and  the  tenant  farmers.  To  the  former  a  minimum  wage  is  se- 
cured ;  and  the  latter  are  in  the  first  place  guaranteed  minimum  prices  for 
their  wheat  and  oats  for  the  six  years  from  1917  to  1922,  and  in  the  second 
place  protected  against  a  raising  of  their  rents  which  might  deflect  to  their 
landlords  the  profit  arising  from  such  minimum  prices.  The  protection 
given  by  this  Act  to  agriculture  and  its  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  agri- 
cultural contracts  represent  a  principle  new  in  British  legislation. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  deal  only  with  Parts  II  and  III  of  the  Act, 
which  concern,  respectively,  minimum  wages  and  the  limitation  of  rents, 
and  to  leave  on  one  side  Part  I  which  regulates  the  minimum  prices  of 
wheat  and  oats.  We  purpose  further  to  deal  only  with  the  Act  as  it  aifects 
England  and  Wales,  omitting  the  particular  provisions  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 


§  I.  The  fixing  of  agricultural  wagf^  in  England 

AND   WALES. 

a)  Agricultural  Wages  Board,  ~  The  Act  provides  for  the  establishment, 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  of  an  Agricultural  Wages  Board 
for  England  and  Wales,  of  which  the  main  function  will  be  to  fix  minimum 
rates  of  wages  for  workmen  employed  on  agriculture.  The  term  workmen 
includes  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  the  term  agriculture  includes  not  only 
farm  work  but  also  work  on  osier  land,  and  in  woodlands,  orchards,  market 
gardens  and  nursery  grounds. 

The  Wages  Board  will  consist  of  three  classes  of  persons,  namely :  a) 
'*  appointed  members  ",*  otherwise  persons  directly  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  who  need  not  necessarily  be  engaged  in  agri- 
culture but  who  will  be  expected  to  judge  impartially  between  employers' 
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and  workers'  interests ;  b)  menj^bers  representing  employers ;  c)  members 
representing  workers. 

Women  as  well  as  men  will  be  eligible  as  members  of  the  Wages  Board. 

The  members  representing  employers  and  those  representing  workers 
must  be  equal  in  number ;  and  the  appointed  members  must  not  exceed 
a  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Ws^es  Board.  For  the 
rest,  the  numbers  of  appointed  and  of  representative  members  and  the  me- 
thods of  electing  both  classes  of  the  latter  Mil  be  determined  by  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Wages  Board  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

b)  Minimum  Rates  of  Wages,  —  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Wages  Board 
to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  time-work  for  all  classes  of  workers, 
and  it  may,  if  it  think  it  necessary  or  expedient,  also  fix  minimum  rates 
of  wages  for  piece-work.  These  rates,  whether  for  time-work  or  for  piece 
work,  may  be  fixed  so  as  to  apply  universally  to  agricultural  workers,  or 
may  be  fixed  differently  for  different  districts,  different  classes  of  workers, 
or  different  kinds  and  conditions  of  employment. 

In  fixing  them  the  Wages  Board  is  required  by  the  Act  to  secure,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  that  an  able-bodied  man  receive  such  wages  as,  in  its 
opinion,  promote  his  efficiency  and  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
family  in  accordance  with  a  standard  of  comfort  reasonably  consonant  with 
the  nature  of  his  occupation.  Where  time-work  is  concerned  the  Act  lays 
down  specifically  that  the  minimum  rates  must  secure  for  an  able-bodied 
man  wages  equivalent,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Wages  Board,  to  at  least  25s. 
a  week.  The  term  "  able-bodied  man  "  does  not  apply  to  women,  boys  or 
girls,  but  only  to  any  male  workman  who  is  not  incapable,  by  reason  of 
age,  mental  or  other  infirmity  or  physical  injury,  of  performing  the  work  of  a 
normally  efficient  workman. 

In  computing  the  wages  the  value  of  such  customary  allowances  as  are 
not  prohibited  by  law  may  be  taken  into  account,  in  so  far  as  the  Wages 
Board  may  authorize  and  on  a  basis  of  value  to  be  fixed  by  the  Wages  Board. 
Deductions  from  cash  wages  in  respect  of  an  allowance  of  intoxicating 
drink  are  however  illegal  under  the  Truck  Acts. 

Any  minimum  rates  fixed  under  the  Act  will  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  payment,  under  any  agreement  entered  into  or  custom  existing  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  of  rates  higher  than  the  minimum  rats. 

c)  Procedure  to  Fix  Minimum  Rates.  —  Before  fixing  any  minimum  rate 
of  wages  the  Wages  Board  must  give  notice  of  the  rate  which  it  proposes 
to  fix,  and  must  consider  any  objections  to  it  which  may  be  lodged  within 
one  month.  When  a  rate  has  been  fixed  notice  thereof  must  be  given  by  the 
Wages  Board  for  the  information  of  the  employers  and  workers  affected 

The  Wages  Board  may,  if  it  think  expedient,  cancel  or  vary,  after 
due  notice,  any  minimum  rate  fixed  by  it.  It  must  reconsider  any  rate  if 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

d)  Procedure  to  Enforce  Minimum  Rates,  —  When  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages  has  been  fixed  any  agreement  for  the  payment  of  wages  at  less  than 
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such  rate  is  void.  Payment  of  wages  at  less  than  snch  rate  lenders  the 
employer  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  £20  and  also  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  £1  for  each  day  on  which  the  offence  is  continued  after  conviction 
therefor,  unless  he  prove  that  he  did  not  know  and  could  not  with  reason- 
able diligence  have  ascertained  that  he  was  paying  less  than  the  fixed 
minimum  rate. 

When  the  Wages  Board  is  satisfied  that  a  worker  on  time-work  is  affec- 
ted by  a  mental  or  other  infirmity  or  a  physical  injury,  rendering  him  in- 
capable of  earning  the  minimum  time-rate  normally  applicable  in  his  case, 
it  may  grant  him  a  permit  of  exemption.  The  employer  is  not  liable  to 
penalty  for  paying  a  worker  having  such  a  permit  ws^es  at  less  than  the 
minimum  rate,  so  long  as  he  comply  with  any  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Wages  Board  when  the  permit  is  granted. 

Where  legal  proceedii^  are  taken  against  an  employer  for  paying 
wages  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate  the  court  may,  whether  or  not  it 
convict  him,  require  him  to  pay  to  the  worker  concerned  any  arrears  of 
wages  which  it  may  hold  to  be  due. 

Any  worker  may  complain,  or  may  authorize  another  person  to  com- 
plain, to  the  Wages  Board  that  he  is  being  paid  wages  at  less  than  the  fixed 
minimum  rate,  and  the  Ws^es  Board  may,  ii  it  think  fit,  take  steps  on  his 
behalf  for  the  recovery  of  his  due  arrears  of  wages  or  the  prosecution  of  his 
employer. 

Moreover  a  worker  may  take  proceedings  on  his  own  behalf  for  the 
recovery  as  a  civil  debt  of  any  arrears  of  wages  which  rjiay  be  due  to  him 
in  respect  of  his  pa3anent  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate. 

When  a  worker  is  working  by  the  piece  on  work  for  which  a  minimum 
time-rate  but  not  a  minimum  piece-rate  has  been  fixed  by  the  Wages  Board, 
he  may  complain  to  this  board,  or  may  authorize  another  to  do  so,  that  he 
is  receivii^  wages  disproportionately  low  as  compared  with  the  wages 
payable  at  the  fixed  minimum  time-rate.  The  Wages  Board  may  then  di- 
rect the  employer  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  effective  amounts  of 
wages  at  the  two  rates,  and  the  worker  may  recover  from  the  employer, 
summarily  as  a  civil  debt,  any  sum  which  the  Wages  Board  so  direct  to 
be  paid. 

Ofl&cers  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
to  investigate  complaints  and  otherwise  secure  the  proper  observance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  minimum  rates  of  wages.  They  will 
have  the  power  to  require  the  production  of  wages  sheets  and  other  relevant 
information.  Persons  refusing,  at  their  demand,  to  produce  such  documents 
and  information,  or  knowingly  producing  false  documents  and  information, 
will  be  liable,  on  conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  or  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  three  months  with  or  without  hard  labour.  The  officers 
have  power  to  take  legal  proceedings  in  pursuance  of  directions  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

e)  District  Wages  Committee.  —  The  Wages  Board  may  establish  Wages 
Committees  to  act  for  such  areas  as  they  may  determine.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may  require  them  to  do  so. 
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There  will  be  equal  representation  on  a  District  Committee  of  local 
employers  and  local  workers^  and  it  will  include  also  at  least  one  member 
of  the  Wages  Board  or  another  nominee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.  Its  composition  will  be  further  settled  by  regulations  of  the  lat- 
ter board. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  a  District  Wages  Committee  to  recommend  to 
the  Wages  Board  minimum  rates  of  wages  applicable  to  its  own  district. 
Only  the  Wages  Board  itself  can  fix,  vary  or  cancel  minimum  rates  of  wages ; 
but  no  minimum  rate  fixed  for  any  area  for  which  a  District  Wages  Com- 
mittee has  been  established  can  have  effect  or  can  be  varied  or  cancelled 
except  at  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  unless  it  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reporting  thereon  to  the  Wages  Board. 

The  Wages  Board  may»  refer  any  matter  to  a  District  Conmiittee/ which 
will  report  and  make  recommendations  thereon,  and  may  del^:ate  to  a 
District  Conunittee  any  of  its  powers  and  duties  except  the  power  and  duty 
to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages.  It  may  also  authorize  a  District  Committee 
to  delegate  any  such  powers,  including  that  to  issue  permits  of  exemption 
to  workmen  who  are  not  able  bodied,  to  a  sub-committee. 

f)  Expenses  and  Remuneraiion.  —  Expenses  incurred  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  by  members  of  the  Wages  Board 
or  of  a  District  Committee,  and  sums  paid  to  them  with  such  consent  to 
compensate  for  loss  of  time,  will  be  paid  out  of  public  funds. 

g)  Provisions  of  the  Act  already  in  Force.  —  Pending  the  establishment  q( 
the  Wages  Board  and  District  Committees,  an  able-bodied  man  employed 
on  time-work,  but  no  worker  of  any  other  class,  who  since  21  August  1917 
has  received  wages  —  including  allowances  —  which  are  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  less  than  equivalent  for  an  ordinary  day's  work  to  the  rate  of  255. 
a  week,  is  entitled  to  recover  the  difference  between  such  rate  and  that  at 
which  he  is  being  paid  from  his  employer  as  a  civil  debt,  at  any  time  within 
three  months  after  the  minimum  has  been  fixed.  The  value  of  allowances 
in  the  cases  will,  if  disputed,  be  determined  by  the  court. 


§  2.  The  RESTRICTION  ON  THE  RAISING  OF  AGRICUI.TURAL  RENTS. 

a)  The  Scope  of  the  Restriction,  —  Part  III  of.  the  Act  prescribes  that 
when,  after  21  August  1917,  a  contract  of  tenancy  is  made  or  varied,  the 
highest  permissible  rent  is  that  which  the  landlord  could  have  obtained  if 
the  provisions  as  to  minimum  prices  of  wheat  and  oats,  contained  in  Part  I 
of  the  Act,  had  not  been  in  force. 

The  purpose  of  the  restriction  is  thus  to  reserve  to  the  farmer,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  landlord,  the  profit  derived  from  the  minimum  prices. 

This  part  of  the  Act  is  said  to  apply  to  "  any  parcel  of  land  which  is 
wholly  agricultural  or  wholly  pastoral,  or  in  part  agricultural  and  as  to  the 
residue  pastoral,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  cultivated  as  a  market-garden,  and 
which  is  not  let  to  the  tenant  during  his  continuance  in  any  ofiice.  appoint- 
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ment  or  employment  held  under  the  landlord  ".  Since  however  the  re- 
striction on  the  raising  of  rents  is  governed  by  the  provision  as  to  the  mi- 
nimum prices  of  wheat  and  oats,  in  effect  this  part  of  the  Act  concerns  only 
arable  land  and  land  which  will  become  arable. 

The  Act  does  not  make  it  illegal  for  a  landlord  to  obtain  the  best  rent 
he  can  for  his  land,  provided  the  effect  of  the  guaranteed  prices  is  left  out  of 
account.  It  does  not  affect  the  existing  law  as  to  the  determination  of  lea- 
ses, whether  at  their  expiry,  by  notice  to  quit,  or  otherwis*^. 

(b)  The  Method  of  Enforcing  the  Restriction.  —  If  a  tenant  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  rent  he  is  asked  to  pay  is  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  minimum  prices  for  wheat  and  oats  had  not  been  guaranteed,  and  if 
he  cannot  arrange  that  it  be  reduced  to  the  sum  which  would  have  been 
its  amount  without  such  guarantee,  he  may  require  the  matter  to  be  referred 
to  a  single  arbitrator  imder  and  in  accordance  with  the  second  schedule 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908  He  must  however  first  serve  on 
his  landlord,  either  personally  or  by  registered  post,  within  one  year  of  the 
time  at  which  the  old  contract  is  varied  or  the  new  tenancy  begins,  a  writ- 
ten notice  requiring  the  rent  to  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

A  tenant  who  has  agreed  to  a  new  rent  does  not  lose  his  right  thus 
to  refer  it  to  arbitration. 

While  the  arbitration  or  the  preliminary  proceedings  are  in  coarse 
the  tenant  must  pay  the  rent  stipulated  in  the  contract  of  tenancy,  and 
may  not  withhold  any  part  thereof  as  being  in  excess  of  the  rent  permitted 
by  the  Act.  If  however  the  arbitrator  eventually  determine  that  the  sti- 
pulated rent  is  too  great,  the  tenant  may  recover  whatever  he  has  paid, 
since  the  old  contract  was  varied  or  the  new  tenancy  began,  in  excess  of 
the  rent  determined  by  the  arbitrator  to  be  legal.  He  may  recover  such 
amount  by  deducting  it  from  the  rent  he  afterwards  pays  or  otherwise, 
and  he  will  in  future  pay  only  the  determined  rent. 

The  costs  of  the  arbitration  and  award  and  incidental  thereto  are  in 
the  discretion  of  the  arbitrator,  who  may  direct  to  and  by  whom  and  in 
what  manner  they  or  any  part  of  them  are  paid.  In  awarding  costs  he 
must  take  into  account  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the  claim 
of  either  party,  in  respct  of  amount  or  otherwise. 

The  arbitrator  is  appointed  by  agreement  between  the  disputing  par- 
ties, or  failing  this  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Nothing  in  the  Act  prevents  a  landlord  and  tenant  from  agreeing  to  a 
rent  subject  to  its  reference  to  arbitration  under  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

A  tenant  who  gives  up  a  holding,  rather  than  agree  to  pay  a  rent  de- 
manded as  a  condition  of  the  renewal  of  his  tenancy,  cannot  appeal  to  ar- 
bitration under  the  Act ;  and  has  no  right  to  resxmie  occupation  of  the  hold- 
ing even  if  it  be  decided  subsequently,  in  proceedings  instituted  by  his 
successor,  that  the  rent  demanded  was  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by  the  Act. 
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INTERIOR   C0IX)NIZATI0N 
AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  SMALL  PROPERTY. 


SOURCES : 

CzETTLER  (Dr.  V.  V.  Jeno)  Die  innere  Kolonisation  in  Ungarn,  in  Archiv  fur  inn&re  Kolo- 
nisation^  Parts  lo  and  ii,  Berlin,  July  and  August  19x7. 

GLOSSEN  ZXJM  UNGARISCHEN  KOLONISATIONSGESETZENTWURF,  ibid  ". 

The  form  and  structure  of  rural  property  in  Hungary  are  a  consequence 
of  the  historical  vicissitudes  through  which  this  country  has  x>assed  in  the 
last  century  and  which  have  governed  the  formation  of  large  landed  pro- 
X)erty.  In  these  must  also  be  sought  the  origin  of  the  small  rural  towns  which 
are  here  so  characteristic,  towns  of  which  40  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion are  agricultural  labourers,  generally  owners  of  a  house  and  a  small 
garden.  These  labourers  form  the  mass  of  the  peasants  who  emigrate 
temporarily,  and  are  employed  more  or  less  throughout  the  country  on 
all  kinds  of  work.  They  are  however  much  attached  to  their  native  sdl 
to  which  they  return  as  soon  as  the  work  for  which  they  have  been  engaged 
has  ended.  ^ 

When,  on  the  whole  somewhat  late,  capitalism  made  its  conquering 
entry  into  Hungary,  some  of  the  wandering  labourers  bought  land  and  many 
of  them  became  small  proprietors.  The  redivision  of  lands,  the  division 
of  common  pasture-lands  and  other  collective  property,  and  above  all  the 
sale  of  properties  of  the  Domain  which,  for  financial  reasons,  took  place  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880,  had  an  important  effect  in  this  direction.  But  these 
events  entailed  an  entire  absence  of  r^jilarity  in  the  method  of  taking  pos- 
session of  lands.  When  the  finances  of  the  Hungarian  State  were  reduced 
to  order  and  the  conditions  of  the  market  improved,  the  possition  of  landown- 
ers also  became  better.  Consequently  a  smaller  extent  of  land  came  into 
the  market  every  year,  and  the  opportunities  for  the  rural  populace,  living 
apart  in  small  half -rural  and  half -urban  groups,  to  buy  land,  diminished  pio- 
portionately.     It  was  then  that  the  first  agrarian  social  movements  began. 

In  order  to  relieve  these  over-populated  groups  of  their  excess  of  la- 
bour and  better  to  realize  the  value  of  laige  landed  property,  which  hitherto 
had  been  insufficiently  tultivated  owing  to  the  lack  of  labour  and  capital, 
the  government  decided  on  the  very  definite  land  policy  of  methodically 
promoting  interior  colonization  on  the  basis  of  a  division  of  large  estates 
suited  to  this  use. 

In  this  way  and  on  these  principles  the  first  colonization  law  was  fra- 
med.    It  left  colonization  strictly  limited  for  it  regards  only  State  enterprises 
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ot  colonization  and  even  renders  colonization  by  individuals  almost  im- 
possible. This  law  placed  six  million  crowns  (i)  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture.  The  interest  of  this  sum  was  to  be  used  for  afiFording 
loans  and  other  financial  help  to  agriculturists  cultivating  lands  of  the  Do- 
main. Clearly  since  available  resources  were  so  slight,  colonization  on  a 
large  scale  could  not  be  contemplated.  Sixteen  colonies  which  were  formed 
comprise  nearly  1600  positions  for  farmers  and  200  more  for  agricultural 
labourers.  The  average  area  of  each  farm  is  40  arpents  (2)  and  the  par- 
chase  price  varied  from  3,000  to  16,000  crowns.  The  maximum  concession 
was  three  fourths  of  this  value  and  the  term  of  redemption  fifty  years,  in- 
terest being  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

Such  being  the  conditions,  the  whole  country  felt  the  effect  of  the  ina- 
dequacy and  lack  of  measures  which  could  provide  an  impulse  where  so 
important  a  matter  was  concerned.  Ddranjrj,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Hungarian  Agriculturists,  took  note  of 
aspirations  which  existed  and  embodied  them  in  two  proposed  laws,  respec- 
tively dated  in  1903  and  1909,  as  to  colonization  and  the  regularization  of 
the  parcelling  of  land.  But  neither  of  his  schemes  became  law.  That 
of  1909  was  however  most  useful  for  it  treats  the  whole  problem  of  a  land 
policy  fundamentally  and  integrally.  It  deals  not  only  with  coloniza- 
tion by  the  State  and  individuals  but  also  with  the  pgfrcelling  of  land,  with 
the  Rentengut  (2)  or  property  subject  to  the  payment  ^f  a  yearly  rent,  with 
colonization  based  on  leases  and  with  farmers'  co-operative  associations. 
It  contemplates  a  colomzation  fund  of  120,000,000  crowns.  It  would  have 
been  applied,  for  special  ends,  on  all  State  property  without  reservation. 
Had  it  become  law  when  it  was  introduced  it  would  have  met  with  a  great 
success,  for  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  then  far  greater  than  it 
is  now. 

This  scheme  having  fallen  to  the  ground  the  State  founded  a  federa- 
tion of  Hungarian  institutions  of  land  credit,  the  Altruistenbank,  in  order 
not  completely  to  lose  its  directive  influence  over  rural  affairs.  Although 
this  institution  disposes  of  somewhat  limited  resources  they  assure'  to  the 
State  an  influence  over  the  parcelling  of  land,  the  sales  of  property  and  the 
terms  on  which  rural  credit  is  afforded. 

It  is  certain  however  that  Hungarian  rural  policy  has  not  brought  about 
that  the  State  or  the  middle  class  .disposes  of  sufficient  financial  resources 
or  capital  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  colonization  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  the  parcelling  of  land  by  business  men  who  consider  only  their 
own  profit  is  almost  always  fatal  to  the  economic  future  of  the  new  small 
prox>rietors.  Thus  among  those  in  favour  of  interior  colonization  the  idea 
arose  of  seeking  for  new  resources  and  opening  up  new  roads  to  the  desired 
goal.     If  this  were  impossible  on  the  basis  of  property  a  positive  result 

(i)  I  crown  =  about  10  *4  <^-  at  par.  (2)  i  arpent  =  1.4213  acres. 

(2)  For  the  introduction  of  the  Rentengut  into  the  colonization  of  North  Germany  (provinces 
of  West  Prussia  and  Posen)  see  our  issue  for  Decem'-)eT  191 2,  Bulletin  des  Institutions  iconomi- 
ques  et  Sociales,  3rd  year,  no.  12,  pp.  146-148. 
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might  be  reached  by  means  of  contracts  for  long  leases.  In  this  way  a 
movement  became  apparent  in  Hungary,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
Count  Alexander  Karolyi  and  the  Federation  of  Agriculturists,  towards  the 
formation  of  farmers'  co-operative  associations.  To  this  movement  be- 
longs the  foundation  of  independent  farmers'  co-operative  associations, 
having  more  or  less  fixed  by-laws,  of  roistered  co-operative  associations, 
of  mere  societies,  and  of  lesser  groups  of  local  co-operative  credit  associations 
belonging  to  the  federation  of  the  central  fund  of  Hungarian  co-operative 
credit  associations,  and  of  their  special  branches. 

All  this  certainly  shows  progress  towards  the  realization  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  constitution  of  small  farms,  biit  the  development  has  not 
yet  taken  a  precise  direction.  Two  of  the  most  important  corporations 
insisted,  by  means  of  collective  manifestoes,  on  the  necessity  of  interior  colo- 
nization and  of  introducing  without  delay  a  law  for  its  organization.  It 
was  the  Federation  of  Hungarian  Agriculturists  and  the  Hungarian  Repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  Agriculturists  of  Transylvania  who  thus 
distinguished  themselves. 

Thus  little  by  little  the  problem  of  interior  colonization  and  of  a  rural 
policy  became  ripe  for  solution.  All  connected  and  contingent  question^ 
had  been  examined,  studied  and  analyzed.  The  comparative  value  of  the 
various  systems  of  <X)lonization  had  been  analysed  :  that  is  to  say  that  the 
question  of  whether  colonization  based  on  freehold  or  leasehold  tenure  were 
the  more  profitable  had  been  investigated. 

The  projected  D&ranyj  law  of  1909  was  rid  of  certain  provisions  which 
had  come  to  be  out  of  date.  The  scheme  remained  legally  the  most  com- 
plete, where  its  matter  was  concerned,  and  could  form  a  point  of  departure 
for  the  new  colonizing  activity,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

In  Hungary  the  development  and  success  of  interior  colonization  are 
facilitated  by  factors  which  have  an  evident  importance.  Above  all  no 
one  can  say  that  there  is  not  land  to  be  coloniased.  In  a  country  where 
the  lands  which,  by  selling  and  purchasing  contracts,  change  hands  every 
year,  reach  an  area  of  two  million  arpents,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
land  to  buy.  We  should  add  that  in  Hungary  large  estates  will  lack  capi- 
tal after  the  war,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  labour  a  part  of  their  lands  will 
have  to  be  sacrificed  to  allow  the  organization  of  the  remaining  part  with 
the  money  obtained  by  the  sales. 

The  agency  for  colonization  must  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  decen- 
tralization. In  Hungary  there  should  be  such  agencies  in  every  comitat,  on 
the  model  of  the  provincial  rural  societies  of  Prussia  (LandegeseUsckafUn). 
The  foundation  of  an  institution  of  central  credit  will  be  necessary  only  for 
the  financial  side  of  the  enterprise. 

These  principles  ruled  in  Hungary  in  the  matter  of  interior  coloniza- 
tion until  the  outbreak  of  war.  Other  factors  have  since  complicated  the 
problem,  which  is,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  still  far  from 
being  solved  in  practice. 

We  will  now  examine  the  present  attitude  of  public  opinion  and  ot 
competent  influences  in  Hungary  with  regard  to  the  problem. 
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The  gaps  caused  by  the  war  in  the  population,  especially  in  the  rural 
population  which  has  been  more  severely  tried  than  other  classes,  have  made 
the  problem  of  colonization  by  ex-soldiers  one  of  the  moment.  Small  pro- 
perty is  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  population,  and  soldiers  fallen  in 
the  war  can  be  best  and  soonest  replaced  by  the  rural  population.  The  prob- 
lem is  seen  to  be  yet  more  important  when  the  walue  of  s^cultural  pro- 
duction, and  especially  com  growing,  in  Hungary  is  considered. 

The  bishop  of  Stuhlweiss^ibuig,  Ottokar  Prok&szka,  has  made  himself 
the  promoter  of  this  kind  of  interior  colonization.  At  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Federation  of  Hungarian  Agriculturists,  which  has  always  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  interior  colonisation,  he  proix)sed  the  division  into  small 
active  and  independent  farms,  which  could  be  granted  on  lease  first  to  the 
invalids  of  the  war  and  the  widows  of  fallen  soldiers  and  then  to  all  citizens 
who  had  fought  at  the  front,  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  communal  -propeity 
and  proi)erty  subject  to  other  services,  that  is  a  total  areas  of  10,000  arpents 
at  present  not  adequately  farmed. 

His  proposal  was  very  favourably  received  and  the  problem  was  consid- 
ered from  different  points  of  view.  The  Federation  of  Hungarian  Agricul- 
turists, as  the  corporation  most  interested,  nominated  two  councils  for  the 
study  of  problems  of  rural  policy.  The  reporter  of  the  council  responsible 
for  rural  policy,  Dionis  von  Sebess,  drew  up  two  schemes  for  a  law.  The 
first  oi  them  is  on  the  agrarian  right  of  succession  and  tends  to  introduce 
the  option  of  naming  a  single  heir  instead  of  the  system  of  dividing  real 
estate,  on  the  model  of  the  German  Anerbenrecht  (i)  or  right  to  leave  undiv- 
ided property  to  one  heir.  The  second  scheme  treats  of  a  lease  for  fifty 
years  which  would  aim  at  transforming  rural  leases,  converting  the  right  they 
confer  fiom  an  obligation  to  a  property  right.  Yet  another  scheme,  connec- 
ted with  these  two,  concerns  the  granting  of  credit  on  the  security  of  rural 
implements,  and  would  introduce  into  Hungarian  law  the  system  of  chattel 
mortgages.  A  fourth  scheme  is  for  the  distribution  of  lands,  and  aims  at 
avoiding  the  abuses  and  speculation,  now  so  common,,  which  accompany 
the  parcelling  of  land,  by  introducing  a  legislative  measure  entailing  State 
superintendence  and  grants. 

The  council  for  rural  policy  collected  data  at  the  same  time  as  to  the 
largest  estates  on  which  colonization  could  be  undertaken. 

We  will  not  report  here  the  various  attitudes  of  political  parties  and 
of  the  men  most  respresentative  of  Hungarian  agiarian  policy  with  reference 
to  these  proposals,  and  the  action  taken  to  give  them  the  practical  force 
which  would  allow  of  their  realization.  We  will  only  state  that  Count 
Tisza  in  the  Chamber  of  Magnates  declared  himself  convinced  of  the  use- 
fulness of  moderate  interior  colonization  in  the  kingdom.    He  made  clear 

(i)  For  this  institution,  which  is  now  applied  to  interior  colonization  in  North  Germany, 
see  our  issue  for  December  19x2,  Bulletin  des  Institutions  ^conomiques  et  SociaUs,  3rd  year,  no. 
12,   pp.    147-148. 
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the  importance  and  justification  of  large  landed  property  organized  on 
modem  lines,  which  he  considered  to  be  necessary  to  the  victualling  of  the 
urban  populations  and  to  provide  a  model  of  fanning  technique.  But  small 
property  is  a  matter  of  urgent  interest  to  the  increase  of  the  population, 
for  small  properties  supply  the  labour  of  which  there  will  be  a  double  need 
after  the  war.  In  deference  to  this  principle  Count  Tisza  affirmed  that  the 
govemement  intended,  and  legislation  contemplated,  stimulating  an  in- 
crease of  small  farms  where  conditions  of  the  soil  allowed  of  them,  and 
eq^ecially  whete  there  were  many  large  properties  insufficiently  fanned. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Hungary  the  importance  and  future 
of  interior  colonization  depend  less  on  the  soil  tiian  on  capital.  I^and  exists 
in  abundance.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  find  mortgagees,  and  to  obtain 
personal  credit  and  credit  for  the  conduct  of  the  farm. 

A  very  recent  development  of  the  problem  we  are  considering  was  the 
introduction  into  parliament  of  two  proposals  when  the  projected  law  as 
to  war  taxes  was  being  discussed,  latterly  in  Hungary  many  stock  com- 
panies, and  societies  of  capitalists  who  are  generally  foreign  providers,  have 
bought  several  million  hectares  (i)  of  land,  being  influenced  by  the  promise  in 
the  projected  law  of  certain  facilities  with  r^ard  to  the  taxation  of  their 
capitalized  property.  Count  Maurice  Esterhazy  therefore  proposed  to  the 
government  to  bring  the  projected  law  as  to  colonization  before  parlia- 
ment before  the  tax  on  such  property  was  imposed. 

To  complete  these  measures  Marquis  George  Pallavicini  proposed 
that  two  ordinances  should  be  adopted,  which  would  rule  that  the  State 
should  have  a  right  of  pre-emx>tion  whenever  there  was  a  sale  of  land,  and 
that  the  right  to  buy  lands  should  be  limited,  when  foreigners  or  corpora- 
tions using  foreign  money  were  concerned.  The  cases  of  allowing  lands 
to  pass  to  the  peasants  and  allowing  them  to  pass  to  speculating  capita- 
lists are  indeed  very  different. 

The  two  proposals  were  rejected  by  parliament,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  a  clear  sign  of  a  will  to  reach  in  the  problem  of  interior  colonization  a 
concrete  solution  which  will  take  into  account  the  needs  to  which  the  war 
has  given  rise. 

(i)  z  hectare  »  2.47  acres. 
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CANADA. 

DISCHARGED  SOI^DIERS  AKD  AGRICUI^TURE.  —  CanMdian  Finance,  Vol;  VIII,  No.  13, 

4julyi9i7. 

A  census  is  now  being  taken  of  Canadian  soldiers  overseas,  and  on 
this  it  should  be  possible  to  base  an  estimate  of  those  inclined  to  agri- 
culture. The  card  issued  for  the  purpose  of  the  National  Service  Commis- 
sion includes  spaces  to  be  filled  up  with  a  man's  name,  age,  unit  and  rank, 
postal  address  before  enlistment,  and  province  ;  and  also  asks  a  number  of 
questions,  among  which  are  the  following :  "  Is  your  old  position  open  for 
you  on  your  return  to  Canada  in  fit  condition?  Do  you  propose  to  make  your 
home  in  Canada  after  the  war?  Do  you  wish  to  take  up  farming  as  an  occupa- 
tion? Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  farm?  If  so,  how  long?  How  much  money 
do  you  expect  to  have  at  your  disposal  on  your  return  to  Canada  ?  Do  you 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  any  available  scheme  of  assisted  agricultural 
settlement?  Would  you,  if  necessary  to  gain  experience,  work  for  prevailing 
wages  on  a  farm  after  your  return,  providing  your  dependents  were  in  the 
meanwhile  given  the  same  support  as  they  now  receive  ?  " 

To  provide  for  the  returned  soldiers  desiring  an  agricultural  training 
the  government  of  Alberta  has  arranged  to  keep  one  of  the  provincial  schools 
of  agriculture  open  throughout  the  year.  Ordinarily  these  schools  are  closed 
from  I  April  to  i  November.  The  school  chosen  is  at  Olds,  fifty-eight 
miles  north  of  Calgary  and  on  the  Edmonton  line.  The  men  will  receive 
in  it  twelve  months'  instruction,  and  may  choose  whether  they  will  do  So 
continuously  for  a  summer  and  a  winter,  or  in  two  winter  courses  separated 
by  an  interval  which  they  can  spend  on  a  farm. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  commission  has  arranged  for  the  returned  men  to 
be  trained  at  the  agricultural  college  of  the  provincial  university  at  Saska- 
toon, where  shorter  and  more  intensive  courses  of  instruction  than  those 
provided  for  ordinary  students  have  been  planned  for  them. 

In  Manitoba  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  has  taken  over  the 
old  agricultural  college  at  Winnipeg,  and  soldiers  will  be  able  there  to  ob- 
tain instruction  and  practice  in  many  branches  oif  work  on  the  land.  Poul- 
try raisiAg  on  a  large  scale  will  probably  be  taken  up  at  this  collie  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Produce  Association  of  Qanada,  A  deputatipn  of  the 
letter  body  has  vi^ted  the  commission  at  Ottawa  and  pointed  out  that  there 
are  considerable  jopportunities  for  partly  disabled  men  in  the  b,usiness  of 
m^rkjBting  the  produce  of  poultry,  farming,  as  in, testing  and  grading  ^s 
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and  grading  and  packing  poultry.  The  old  coli^e  at  Winnipeg  is  equip- 
I)ed  with  greenhouses  for  winter  gardening.  It  has  also  a  machinery  hall. 
one  hundre<J  feet  square,  where  men  will  be  taught  to  use  and  repair  farm 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  Men  able  to  do  this  are  in  great  demand,  especially 
in  the  west  where  tractor  farming  has  been  developed  on  the  largest  scale. 
The  Winnipeg  representative  of  big  implement  houses  are  co-operating  in 
the  work  of  instruction  by  lending  without  charge  tractors,  threshing  ma- 
chines, gazoline  engines  and  other  modem  agricultural  appliances. 

The  great  re-education  centre  for  Ontario  at  Guelph,  which  has  just 
been  taken  over  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  from  the  provin- 
cial government,  is  fully  equipped  for  the  most  thorough  agricultural  train- 
ing. The  property  covers  850  acres,  nearly  all  available  for  this  purpose  and 
largely  already  under  cultivation.  There  are  on  it  a  large  greenhouse  for 
gardening  tmder  glass,  a  model  dairy  bam  and  up-to-date  machinery :  and 
live  stock  of  all  kinds  complete  the  equipment  for  stock  farming. 


FRANCE. 
I.  THE  CANCELLING  OF  RURAL  LEASES. 

A  law  of  17  August  1917  sanctions  the  cancelling,  without  payment  of 
indemnity,  of  rural  leases,  in  the  interest  of  lessees  or  their  heirs  placed  in 
certain  circumstances.  "By  Article  2  of  this  law  when  the  lessee  of  a  rural 
holding  is  killed  by  the  enemy,  or  dies  of  his  wounds  or  of  an  illness  contract- 
ed or  aggravated  while  he  is  serving,  his  heirs  may  demand,  by  registered 
post  within  three  months  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  of  his  death  or 
of  the  official  intimation  thereof,  that  his  lease  be  cancelled.  The  same  pri- 
vilege exists  in  the  case  of  :  i)  a  lessee  who  has  been  discharged  because  erf 
wounds  received  or  an  illness  contracted  or  aggravated  while  he  was  serving, 
and  who  is  not  in  a  condition  to  continue  to  cultivate  the  leased  reed  estate  : 
2)  a  lessee  whose  wounds  or  illness  are  consequent  on  the  war  although  he 
has  not  been  with  the  colours  ;  3)  the  widow  or  heirs  of  a  lessee  in  the  lat- 
ter case.  In  all  these  cases  a  full  right  to  free  cancellation  will  exist,  and 
the  cancellation  will  have  effect  at  the  end  of  a  customary  term,  delays  for 
leave  which  may  not  exceed  a  year  being  observed.  Cancellation  can  be 
given  at  the  demand  of  the  wife  or  children,  or  failing  them  of  the  parents 
or  grandparents  of  a  lessee  called  to  the  colours  and  officially  stated  to  be 
missing  or  killed.  Further,  for  six  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties and  the  return  of  the  lessee  to  his  home  the  latter  may  ask  to  have  his 
lease  cancelled,  being  responsible  for  proving,  if  the  point  be  disputed,  that 
he  can  no  longer  cultivate  the  real  estate  let  to  him,  owing  to  wounds  or 
an  illness  he  has  contracted  while  with  the  colours,  or  to  circumstances  of 
the  war  which  have  affected  him  although  he  has  not  been  in  the  army.  He 
will  not  need  to  pay  any  indemnity.  Finally  every  lessee  of  a  rural  holding 
may,  even  if  he  be  not  mobilized  and  be  outside  the  cases  contemplated  by 
common  law  and  the  new  law,  obtain  a  remitment  or  reduction  of  rents  and 
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variotis  payments  falling  due  danoig  the  war  and  in  the  year  after  the  war, 
if  he  have  throt^h  the  war  suffered  losses  which  have  lessened  the  total 
value  of  his  farm.  All  these  provisions  apply  whatever  be  the  fonn  of 
a  contract  —  lease  for  rent  or  for  half  or  other  share  of  profits  —,  and  even 
to  leases  of  -fishing  and  shooting  rights  and  to  every  concession  to  indivi- 
duals, or  fishing  or  sporting  societies^  in  rivers,  streams,  canals,  etc. 

a,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOUR  AT  THE  MINISTRY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. —  Announcements  made  by  M.  Henry  Girard,  chief  assistant  of  this 
department,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Societi  d'Econamit  $ociaU,  reproduced 
in  La  Rifnrmc  Sociale,  i  to  15  September  191 7,  pp.  192  to  ig6. 

By  a  decree  of  3  January  1917  the  then  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Cle- 
mentel,  formed  a  department  for  the  suprf^y  and  supervision  of  agricultiural 
labour.  His  accomplishment  was  continued  and  developed  by  M.  Fer- 
nand  David.  We  will  outline  the  organisation  of  the  new  department,  its 
activity  and  the  principles  on  which  it  rests. 

X.  The  OrganizaHon  of  the  DeparimefU.  —  The  organization  tends  to  a 
decentralization  of  labour,  which  aims  at  hastening  the  progress  of  bu- 
siness and  allowing  it  to  be  transacted  locally,  where  it  is  understood  and 
can  be  given  its  rightful  importance.  There  is  a  c^itral  oxganization  with 
agencies  in  the  departments. 

The  central  oi^anization  lias  three  sections. 

The  first  of  these  has  charge  of  relations  with  the  military  authority 
from  whom  it  must  obtain,  individually  or  collectively,  that  assistance 
of  mobilized  men  and  even  of  prisoners  of  war  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  works  of  agriculture  and  to  subsidiary  industries. 

In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  restoring  to  agriculture  all  the  labour 
wich  it  lacks  it  has  been  necessary  to  form  a  second  section  which  has  tbe 
duty  of  collecting  from  every  possible  place  available  labour,  whether  that 
of  the  unemployed,  of  refugees,  of  the  physically  unfit  or  of  aliens. 

Finally  a  third  section  detaches  and  distributes  the  oldest  soldiers 
whose  employment  on  agriculture  is  allowed  by  the  Ministry  of  War.  This 
section  also  sets  on  foot  the  investigations  which  become  necessary  whea 
such  a  detachtnent  is  made  on  insufficient  pretexts. 

The  head  of  the  department  co-ordinates  the  three  sections.  Side  by 
side  with  him  a  department  for  technical  research  connected  with  agricul* 
tural  labour  is  at  work;  and  a  bi-monthly  bulletin.  La  Main-d'cmvre  agri- 
eoie,  is  issued.  Five  thousand  copies  of  eaph  issue  Of  this  jotixnal  appear, 
and  they  are  sent  to  all  who  ought  to  have  general  ideas  as  to  the  labour 
stq)ply  and  know  the  resolutians  and  publications  relative  to  it.  The  cen- 
tral organization  and  the  agencies  in  the  departments  are  thus  permanentlj^ 
connected. 

THie  latter  are  the  conunissions  of  agricultural  labour.  Bach  has  the 
:-pr6fet  as  chairmati  and  consists.otherwise  of  the  director  a£  the  agricxiltural 
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Services,  the  representative  in  the  department  of  the  military  authority 
and  three  well  Imown  farmers,  and  also  of  a  m^uber  of  the  General  Council 
wherever  a  question  relative  to  the  prisoners  of  war  is  on  the  agenda  of  a 
meeting. 

The  central  organization  is  connected  with  the  other  administrations 
for  the  obtaining  of  labour,  which  it  distributes  among  the  departments 
.  of  Prance.  The  departmental  commissions  make  the  subsequent  detailed 
distributions,  deal  with  all  local  questions  as  to  the  labour  supply,  and 
correspond  with  the  central  organization  whenever  they  cannot  solve  their 
problems  on  the  spot. 

The  deflectioif  of  the  oldest  soldiers  to  agriculture  has  hitherto  brought 
100,000  men  back  to  the  land,  and  will  doubtless  bring  others.  A  certain 
number  of  agricultural  artisans  obtain  temporary  exemption  from  military 
service,  and  soldier  agriculturists  receive  special  leave.  Thus  agriculture 
has  the  benefit  of  a  considerable  number  of  working  days  yvidch  ought  to 
be  a  source  of  general  profit  To  make  sure  of  this  extra  labour  superviaon 
has  been  instituted. 

This  supervision  is  as  simple  as  possible,  first  because  the  claims  of 
agriculture  are  always  moderate,  and  secondly  because  a  tiller  of  the  soil 
naturally  and  without  a  perpetual  spur  works  with  incomparable  industry. 
A  general  supervisor  of  agricultural  labour  perpetually  travels  about  France 
in  order  to  get  into  touch  with  the  officials,  who  are  with  the  fewest  possible 
exceptions  themselves  cultivators,  and  of  whom  one  in  each  department 
superintends  the  military  agricultural  labour.  These  officials  are  attached 
to  the  departmental  commissions  of  agricultural  labour,  and  the  circuits 
they  make  bring  them  into  relation  with  an  inspector  in  each  canton,  who 
is,  whenever  possible,  a  well  disposed  farmer. 

2.  The  Activity  of  the  Departmemt.  —  Without  entering  into  details  it 
may  be  said  that  the  activity  of  the  department  has  three  essential  forms  : 

a)  General  measures  for  allowing  the  continuance  of  agriculture  are 
initiated ; 

b)  The  department  intervenes  in  particular  cases  ; 

c)  Agricultural  labour  is  organized  for  the  future. 

The  general  measures  are  based  on  the  need  of  labour  revealed  by  in* 
vestigations  and  by  the  wishes  which  the  departmental  anthorities  express. 
Information  is  given  in  advance  to  the  Ministry  of  War  as  to  the  time,  the 
duration  and  the  importance  of  given  works,  in  order  to  aUow  appropriate 
steps  to  be  taken  at  the  right  moment.  Specific  requests  are  made  as  to 
definite  categories  of  mobilized  men,  whether  distillers,  sogar-refioeis, 
sericulthrists,  shepherds,  threshing  contractors,  etc.,  or  artisans  necessary 
to  rural  life.blacksmiths,  smiths  who  mend  agricultural  implemests, 
cartwrights  or  harness-makers.  The  department  is  there  to  provide  for 
the  future.  In  s^reement  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  it  otganites 
offices  of  immigration  on  the  frontiers. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  its  proposals  and  the  general  directions  of 
the  ministers  concerned,  a  certain  number  of  agriculturists  derive  no  bene- 
fit from  the  steps  taken  in  their  favour.     In  their  case  the  department  in- 
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tervenes  directly,  calling  the  attention  of  the  military  authority  to  particu- 
lar cases  and  seeking  to  give  information  as  to  agricultural  needs. 

Finally  the  department  is  preparing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  agricul- 
tural labour,  for  the  period  after  the  war,  adducing  a  mass  of  doctunentary 
evidence.  It  aims  at  maintainiii^  s^cultmal  production  and  seeking  to  in- 
crease it  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  human  labour  power.  For  this 
end  it  must  study  the  agricultural  districts,  estimate  the  importance  of  their 
various  crops,  see  if  these  are  produced  in  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
and,  if  not,  discover  how  to' transform  them.  It  must  investigate  the  possi- 
bihty  of  ensuring  necessary  labour  to  farmers  by  causing  a  return  to  the  land, 
and  do  this  by  rendering  country  life  attractive,  organizii^  immigration, 
and  greatly  improving  agricultural  material.  The  department  is  at  the 
fountain-head  of  information.  It  has  already  collected  very  interesting  in- 
formation, is  actively  following  up  its  work,  and  expects  to  attain  to  fruitful 
results. 

3.  The  Principles  on  which  the  Department  Works,  —  The  department 
of  agricultural  labour  considers  that  the  problem  of  the  necessary  labour  is 
technical,  and  that  it  must  be  solved  not  by  following  general  formulae 
but  practically,  on  the  experimental  method,  taking  into  account  economic 
facts  and  conditions. 

It  considers  that  no  gulf  must  be  fixed  between  the  agricultural  labourer, 
the  employee  and  the  master,  but  that  all  concerned  must  be  recalled  to 
their  duty. 

Doubtless  after  the  war  the  department  will  not  survive  in  its  present 
form,  but  will  continue  as  a  national  office  of  agricultural  labour  which  will 
co-operate  with  the  State  and  the  large  trade  groups.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  it  will  be  acutely  felt,  it  will  be  able  to  continue  its  work. 
It  will  be  in  correspondence  with  offices  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  depart- 
ments of  which  the  existing  commissions  are  the  germ.  It  will  possess 
powers,  independence  and  means  of  action. 
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ANNUAIRE  INTORNATIONAI^  DE  I,lftGlSI,ATION  AGRICOI^E  {lntematiot%al  Yearhook 
of  Agricultural  LegisUUion),  published  by  the  International  Instlttxte  of  Agriculture,  fttb 
year,  1915,  Rome,  Printing  Press  of  the  Intemationjil  Institute  of  Agriculture,  191 7. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  International  Yearbook  of  Agriailtural  Legis- 
lation has  lately  appeared.  It  gives  a  sufficiently  detailed  picture,  as 
complete  as  possible,  of  the  laws  and  decrees  of  interest  to  agriculture  which 
have  been  promulgated  in  1916.  The  importance  and  interest  of  this  pub- 
lication at  the  present  moment  are  evident.  The  new  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  war  have  rendered  necessary  in  nearly  every  department  of  social 
life  legislative  provisions  which  deeply  affect  the  previous  organization. 
The  increasing  difficulty  of  provisioning,  the  lessening  of  oversea  trad^  com- 
munications, the  insufficient  production  following  on  the  lack  of  labour  and 
the  mobilization  of  millions  of  persons  taken  from  their  habitual  occupations 
—  all  these  things  have  given  to  agricultural  legislation,  not  only  in  bellig- 
erent but  also  in  certain  neutral  countries,  a  quite  first-rate  importance. 

The  new  state  of  affairs  which  the  war  has  caused  in  most  States  is 
reflected  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  yearbook  Thus  the  first  part  (statis- 
tics) includes  the  measures  which  aim  at  making  stocks  consistent  with  the 
area  to  be  brought  under  cultivation ;  the  second  part  (trade)  the  roles 
as  to  provisioning  and  consumption  ;  the  third  part  (financial)  the  measures 
which  give  relief  from  or  suppress  certain  taxes  and  contributions  ;  the  fourth 
part  (vegetable  production)  the  copious  legislation  aimed  at  encouraging 
the  employment  of  uncultivated  or  abandoned  lands,  that  is  at  stimulating 
farmers  to  increase  agricultural  production  ;  the  fifth  part  (animal  produc- 
tion) the  measures  aimed  at  increasing  stock  breeding  and  decreasing  the 
consumption  of  animal  foodstuffs  ;  the  sixth  part  (organization)  the  forma- 
tion of  new  agencies  or  modification  of  those  in  existence  to  meet,  as  effec- 
tively and  rapidly  as  possible,  the  special  needs  of  the  moment.  The 
eighth  part  shows  the  varied  provision  for  thrift,  insurance  and  credit,  and 
the  ninth  the  measures  affecting  rural  property:  all  these  aim  chiefly 
at  supplying  credit  to  farmers,  repairing  damage  due  to  the  war,  and  granting 
lots  of  land  to  discharged  soldiers.  The  tenth  part  contains  the  measures 
passed  by  parliaments  and  goveminents  for  the  prorogation  of  the  vali- 
dity of  agricultural  contracts,  or  the  temporary  modification  of  the  pro^-i- 
sions  governing  them,  in  view  of  the  particular  conditions  in  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  has  placed  most  agricultural  families.     There  are  also 
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the  seventh  parfc,  which  concerns  diseases  of  plants  and  field  pests,  and  the 
eleventh  part  which  concerns  rural  hj^cne  and  the  control  of  agriculture. 

The  second,  fourth  and  fifth  parts  are,  as  we  have  shown,  of  capital 
interest  to  any  wishing  to  follow  in  all  its  details  the  legislative  movement 
which  the  European  crisis  has  provoked  in  the  matter  of  the  food  supply. 
These  parts  of  the  yearbook  group  everything  concerned  with  the  trade  in 
grain  and  provisioning  in  general,  and  the  trade  in  other  vegetable  foodstuffs, 
seeds,  manures,  oleaginous  fruits,  textile  plants,  tobacco,  live  stock  and 
animal  products  and  agricultural  machinery  ;  the  facilities  granted  for  im- 
portation and  the  restrictions  placed  on  exportation;  the  measures  providing 
against  and  combating  the  rise  of  prices,  unfair  competition  and  commercial 
frauds ;  the  measures  regulating,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  commercial 
contracts ;  those  intended  to  prevent  the  anticipatory  sale  of  harvests ; 
the  transport  of  vegetable  and  animal  products ;  the  regulation  of  the  indus- 
tries of  vegetable  products  and  chemical  manures;  and  finally  the  regula- 
tion of  crops  in  wartime. 

This  last  chapter  contains,  for  instance,  a  notable  German  decree  of 
4  April  1916  which  makes  the  provisions  of  a  decree  of  9  September  1915 
as  to  compulsory  cultivation  applicable  to  urban  lands  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated. Another  German  decree  dated  13  April  1916,  obliges  owners  of 
forests  aad  other  lands  not  agriculturally  employed  to  allow  such  woods 
and  lands  to  be  used  as  pasturage.  The  French  decree  of  6  October  1916, 
as  to  the  obligation  to  brii^g  abandoned  lands  under  cultivation,  is  also  re- 
produced ;  as  are  the  Italian  decrees  of  19  October  and  14  December  1916, 
whiqh  respectively  encourage  increased  corn  growing,  and  by  means  of  iti- 
nerant chairs  of  agriculture  organize  propaganda  in  favour  thereof.  There 
is  also  the  text  of  the  Russian  decree  of  16-29  March  1909,  which  was  again 
put  in  force  last  year,  as  to  the  repayment  of  State  loans  to  farmers  for  ensur- 
ing the  provisioning  of  the  country. 

Numierous  provisions  included  in  the  yearbook  concern  agricultural 
co-operation,  insurance  and  credit.  We  will  mention  a  law  of  the  Philip- 
pines as  to  the  formation  and  working  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies, 
a  decree  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis  as  to  associations  of  owners  of  olive  planta- 
tions, a  law  of  Alberta  (Canada)  as  to  women's  agricultural  associations  or. 
farmwivcs'  clubs,  a  Japanese  decree  as  to  the  foundation  and  activity  of 
co-operative  societies,  and  a  Portuguese  decree  regulating  stock-farming 
syndicates.  As  to  insurance,  there  are  the  Austrian  ordinance  of  11  Septem- 
ber 1916  which  modifies  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  decree  of  22  Novem- 
ber 1915  as  to  the  insurance  contracts  made  by  srnall  mutual  insurance  so- 
cieties or  associations  for  the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock ;  the  Danish 
law  of  6  July  1916  which  applies  the  principle  of  compulsory  insurance  to 
the  accidents  of  labour,  including  the  labour  of  agriculture,  forestry,  horti- 
culture, stock  farming  and  .trade  in  live  stock,  the  dairy  industry,  peat  lift- 
ing, the  threshing  of  grain,  and  milling ;  the  French  law  of  25  November  1916 
as  to  the  insurance  of  men  injured  in  the  war  who  are  employed  in  industry  ; 
and  the  Swedish  law  of  17  June  1916  which  makes  insurance  against  the 
accidents  of  labour  compulsory.    Finally  as  regards  credit,  there  axe  a 
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Chinede  decree  of  8  October  1915  as  to  agrictiltoral  and  industrial  banks ; 
a  decree  of  Costa  Rica  of  6  June  19x6  setting  up  a  mortgage  defiartment  in 
the  international  bank ;  the  federal  law  of  the  United  States  as  to  agricultu- 
ral credit ;  and  the  measures  passed  in  Italy  to  encourage  agriculture  in 
the  southern  provinces. 

The  chief  of  these  provisions  have  already  been  noticed  or  analysed 
in  this  review,  to  the  readers  of  which  the  yearbook  is  indispensable. 

The  part  of  the  yearbook  given  up  to  rural  property  comprises  the  strictly 
legal  provisions  which  define  and  regulate  rights  of  property,  of  usufruct 
and  of  security  in  real  estate,  prescribe  what  formalities  must  be  observed 
when  these  rights  are  transferred  and  when  their  holders  are  to  be  determined, 
especially  in  the  interest  of  third-parties ;  and  which  establish  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  when  an  execution  is  to  have  effect  on  real  estate  or  chat- 
tels.   The  same  part  includes  provisions  of  a  more  specially  social  or  poli- 
tical character,  tending  to  influence  directiy  the  distribution  erf  real  estate 
and  allow  a  fuller  employment  thereof.    The  following  brief  ^enumeration 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  fulness  and  usefulness  of  this  part  of  the  yearbook, 
which  could  alone  justify  the  publication  of  the  whole.    The  chapter  on  the 
methods  of  acquiring  and  transferritig  rural  property  gives  the  text  of  an 
Austrian  decree  which  limits  for  the  period  of  the  war  the  free  right  to  sdl 
agricultural  or  forest  land.    The  second  chapter,  on  the  formation  and  pre- 
servation of  small  rural  property,  contains  a  Danish  law  authorizing  the 
State  to  grant  loans  to  co-operative  societies  which  aim  at  procuring  small 
properties  for  their  members  ;  and  federal  laws  of  the  United  States  regulat- 
ing the  concession  of  homesteads  in  Alaska  and  the  formation  of  stock-^^um- 
ing  homesteads.    The  third  chapter,  on  usufruct  charges  and  security  rights 
burdening  rural  properties,  gives  the  text  of  a  German  decree  specially 
providing  for  the  exercise  of  rights  depending  on  mortgages  or  rent§,  and  of 
an  Italian  law  as  to  emancipation  from  rights  of  common.     The  fourth 
chapter,  on  cadasters  and  land  registers,  contains  a  decree  instituting  an 
office  for  the  preservation  of  landed  property  in  each  of  the  colonies  of  the 
group  of  French  Equatorial  Africa ;  the  unified  text  of  the  laws  of  New 
Zealand  on  the  conveyance  of  land,  based  on  the  Torrens  system ;  and  a 
Mexican  law  as  to  the  formation  of  a  cadaster.    The  fifth  chapter  is  given  up 
to  interior  colonization  and  shows  strongly  the  influence  of  present  circum- 
stances.    Thus  it  brings  together  a  Bavarian  law  encouraging  coloniza- 
tion by  discharged  soldiers ;  and  a  British  law  and  laws  of  South  Australia, 
New  South  Wales  and  British  Columbia  having  the  same  object.     A  Danish 
law,  which  occurs  in  chapter  VI.,  aims  at  regulating  lawsuits  affecting  real 
estate.     The  ^venth  chapter  groups  miscellaneous  measures  which  con- 
cern property,  among  them  a  law  of  the  German  Empire  as  to  the  repair  of 
war  damages  suffered  by  owners  of  real  estate   or  chattels;  a  Prussian 
decree  regulating  the  redistribution  in  parcels  pf  certain  landed  properties 
in  the  zones  of  East  Prussia  ravaged  by  the  war  ;  that  part  of  the  Austrian 
ordinance,  as  to  the  third  "  novel  "  modifying  the  civil  code,  which  is  of 
interest  to  real  estate,  as  well  as  certain  provisions  as  to  selling  and  letting 
;;ontracts  ;  those  parts  of  the  new  Brazilian  code  which  concern  agricqltore; 
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a  Chinese  law  on  the  expropriation  of  lands ;  a  British  law  as  to  the  manage; 
ment  of  lands  occupied  by  the  State  for  the  needs  of  national  defence ;  and 
a  Swedish  law  limiting  the  right  of  foreigners  to  acquire  real  estate. 

Where  the  less  important  provisions  are  concerned  the  j^arbook  gives 
only  their  original  title  and  its  translation  into  French;  of  the  others  it  gives 
either  the  whole  text  or  extracts  therefrom.  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
apprehend  the  entire  content  of  the  book,  which  is  of  1250  pages,  it  begins 
with  an  analytical  translation  of  I^XXVII.  pages,  published  in  five  languages 
—  French,  English,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  easily  consulted  it  ends  with  a  chronological  table,  arranged  by 
countries,  and  an  alphabetical  table  of  contents 
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JAPAN. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  CO-OPERATION  IN  JAPAN. 


OB9ICUI,  SOURCE : 

Zankqku  SANOYd-KuMiAi  Gaiky6  {The  General  Position  of  Co-operation  in  Japan).  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Tokyo,  May  191 6. 


In  the  Bulletin  des  InsHtutions  Economiques  etSociales  issued  on  30  Sep- 
tember 1910  we  published  a  detailed  statistical  report  of  Japanese  co-opera- 
tive societies.  It  was  based  on  the  report  published  by  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  November  1909;  and  therefore  it 
could  not  show  the  beneficent  efiects  of  the  new  law  on  co-operative 
societies,  which  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  approved  on  8  April  1909  but  which 
had  force  only  from  i  January  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Subsequently  on  20  January  and  10  September  1912  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  published  two  new  statistical  reports ;  and  there- 
fore in  our  issue  for  January  1913  we  published  data  which  brought  us 
up  to  30  June  1912.  The  following  tables  reproduce  data  published  in 
Japanese  in  May  1916  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  ;  and, 
with  the  exceptions  indicated  in  the  annexed  notes,  they  show  the  position 
of  co-operation  on   31   December   1915. 
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Table  VII.   —  General  View  of  Co-operative  Scdi^^ 


Piefectorate 


111 


TotiJ 


I 


Total 
I  amount  of 
number  of  '     paid-up 

memben    I      •****• 
I    (In  y*»M) 


Total 

amount  of 

reiervefnjid 

(in  y«jw) 


Total 


(inyMi) 


HokkfaidO: 

TOkyO 

Ky^to 

Osaka 

Kanagawa 

Hyogo  . 

Nagasaki 

Niigata. 

Saitama 

Gtinma. 

Cfaiba   . 

Ibaraki 

Tochigi 

Nara.   . 

Miye.  . 

Aicfai.  . 

Sdiisuoka 

lamaDashi 


GUu.   .    . 
Nagano.   . 
Miyagi.  . 
Pokusfaimo 
iwate   .   . 
Acmori.  . 
Yamagato 
Akita   .  . 
Pukui  .    . 
Ishikawa  . 
Toyama    . 
Tottori.  . 
Shimane  . 
Okayama. 
Hirosbima 
Yamagucbi 
Wakayama 
Toknshima 
Kagawa    . 

Kochl  .  . 
Pukuoka  . 
Oita  .  .  . 
Saga.  .  . 
Kumamoto 
Miyazaki . 
Kagoshima 
Okinawa  . 


Totale 


144 
94 

223 
120 

123 
690 
128 
420 
345 
483 
343 
347 
193 
124 
340 
396 
237 
134 
III 

249 
486 
198 

357 
289 
3221 
204! 

194 
212 
176 
242 
182 

237 
386 

370 
220 

X75 
104 

137 
197 
141 
217 
249 
173 
126 
136 
M3 
43 


95 

73 

203 

971 
X09 
617 
103 
396 
327 
449 
339 
274 
154 
115 
274 

405 
233 
127 

113 
247 
449 
181 


327 


236 
266 
181 
205' 
200 
X62 
209 

147 
226 

348 
309 
215 

157, 

97! 
127I 

.177! 
122 
x68 
200 
155, 
I09| 

90 
122 

33: 


7,478 
13.382 
33.825 
14,908 

",595 
60,460 

17.789 
5^743 
44,036 
44*642 

34.713 
21,310 
17,466 

8.266 
35.368 
33.654 
29,557 

7.322 
33.633 
24.518 

34.737 
12,047 
25,826 
18,831 
18,150 
14,960 

I9,7i3 

13.480 

8,818 

19,594 
22,047 
48,596 
53.036 
59.294 
65.377 
15,38 1 

7*547 
30,844 
28,266 
10,920 

^4,854 
16,474 
12,913 

"'5i7i 

5,963 1 

40,8431 

13.489! 


"4,163 
282,518 
606,104 
239>439 

219,357 
1,246,457 

138,730 
1,182,450 
814,061 
768,185 
748,808 

503,763 
578,685 
158,410 
520,899 
599,016 
801,397 
194,208 

363,431 
412,510 

757.384 
218,898 
671,640 
318,341 
331,994 
319,769 
238,711 
262,190 
140,914 
563.531 
263,330; 

460.4x5' 
664,7521 
590,090] 
546.227^ 
255.419 
90,702: 
536.051; 
510,1101 

85.044, 
440,6651 
171.9651 
194.196 
216,282! 

92,583 
237.556 
159,781 


39.096 

84.173 
235.501 
"5,732 

75.106 
346.557 

37.583 
287,568 
229,045 
176.459 
154.727 
182,387 

195.724 

35.807 

110,185 

151.700 

309.147 
70,272 

111,120 
101,380 
313,126 

70.557 

267.340 

"0,934 

98,866 

82,611 

33.055 
58,650 

35.469 
148.759 

95,376 
183,316 

209,585 

228,049 

234.056 

61.415 

24*366 

125,403: 

155.706 

17,007 

123,176 

46,174 
65.607 
58,132 
30,516 
1x0,214 
90,804 


125,934 

139.500 

1.501,130 

971,265 

131.385 
2,656,112 

474.326 

1,329.274 
906,501 

1,227,812 
431,142 
566,591 
688,775 
183,596 

X,022»2X7 
1,168.172 

732,315 
860.074 
865.208 
565,052 
4.417.53^ 
220,509 

2,575.034 

245.471 

557,222 

473.45« 

156,777 

3,776,316 

385.808 

1,600,799 

1.290,068 

1,233.005 

X.144.254 

1.490,817 

1.875,067 

324.162 

246.753 

751.981 

1.501.107 

86.825 

384,064 

206,268 

568,720 

313,069 

104,781 

2,649.487 

342,906 


.  11,160     9,968    1,204,232119,831,151 


10,455;    9,328    1.090,475117,169,185 


6,i27,559J46,474.667  /f 
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i^  classified  by  ptefectorates  (1914). 


Iredit  buaineis 

delllng  busing     ' 

Buying  btisineK     ] 

Business  of  production 

(in  yens) 

(In  yens) 

a     l^g         Total 
I'S.gl      amount 

(in  yens) 
h     \%        Total 

'ill 

(in  ytns) 
Costs 

Total              Total 

Costs 

«°^°^          amount 

2 

of 

of 

savinip              lent 

»     1  g       of  sales 
60 1       842,240 

^      1 1   of  purchases 

1 
53|      406,504 

production 

_ 

the  year 

45,520 

276,668 

38 

283,633 

589,529 

18          32.510 

50j      803,392 

13 

424 

2,995 

6,952.483 

4.715.4" 

80 

353.833 

139]      431,979 

12 

15,728 

2,616,940 

2,097,570 

22 

90,989 

81       481.370 

4 

— 

330 

248,031 

444,389 

38 

159,904 

74 

370,541 

19 

3,628 

189 

4,161,197 

5,733.743 

299 

790,910 

433 

1,313,111 

81 

384 

7,983 

554,723 

829,0x6 

51 

162,714 

69 

406  820 

2 

— 

1. 21 3 

3,722,467 

5,168,264 

124 

996,798 

209 

385;898 

32 

5,614 

2,297 

1,341,480    2,476,057 

180 

1.380,519 

144 

451980 

51 

338 

14,351 

1,228,501 

1,920,749 

292 

8.783,812 

125 

351,828 

107 

4,510 

59,797 

1,137.493 

2,176,722 

57 

3i8,94> 

128 

398,954 

II 

541 

1.594 

681,494     1,570.584 

139 

425,285 

195 

606(888 

49 

4.088 

2,118 

398,492 

1,381,011 

90 

104,830 

96 

542,538 

14 

— 

7 

375.987 

488,015 

22 

12,067 

53 

162.873 

4 

18,281 

16 

2,306,690 

2,819,081 

158 

721,260 

229 

816,503 

29 

9,234 

7,643 

2,917,560 

2,986,033 

104 

1,574,836 

341 

1,190,604 

25 

65 

10,819 

1,647,357 

2,224,132 

114 

651,244 

163 

544.250 

46 

— 

46.118 

168,752 

512,447 

20 

657,709 

74 

156,484 

12 

— 

897 

2.936,345 

2.307,310 

81 

1,206,864 

87 

444»005 

II 

421 

207 

1,181,007 

1,644.662 

lOI 

346,706 

196 

467.328 

41 

— 

8,940 

1,074,984 

5,679,188 

143 

1,265,130 

298 

558,671 

82 

1,124 

1          7,004 

110,589 

585.472 

68 

69,672 
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149,995 

23 

— 
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560,654 

2,321,860 

73    1,599,189 

203 

481.733 

18 

21,297 

1,479 

.     124,559 

•     879,171 

97       185,766 

120 

129,521 

45 

16,424 

382 

111,456 

783,431 

"7      377.971 

152 

220*377 

43 

— 

2,738 

360,823 
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41 1      353,705 

82 

133.178 

25 

— 
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105,638!       640,536 

53 

63,859 

96 
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15 
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1         ^5 
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17 
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175,156,       543,196 
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17 
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^ 
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— 
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49         99.957 
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381,659 
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— 

2,991 
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22 1        37.963 

38 
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3 
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1 

1 

1.637,311 
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21         29,635 
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647,214 

17 

4,352 

1        371 

264,825!     185,031 

71;        74,173 

•  82 

246,399 

25 

4,186 
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1,617,856  2,178,962 

40 ;               169,660 
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725,996 

2 

— 
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402,293;    607,293 

\                 163!               147,593 
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211,041 

34 
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1                 105 

354,375 
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204,968 

13 

1         ^ 

1          6,916 

137,176 

627.365 

26 

135,174 

74 

237.450 

8 

— 

: — 

•  29,844 

261,430 

22 

144.452 

32 

46,60c 

7 

— 

1,562 

101,590 

1,174,585 

42 

1,144,965 

83 

219,271 

37 
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1             6,400 

42.038 

798,659 

14 

26,672 

1 

18 

22,05c 
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1,212 

1 

1      "7,545 



137,952,313 

94.708,009 

4,109 

31,295.574 
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23.322,775 

234,078 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  COOPERATION 
AND  A&SOCIATION  IN  VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

THE  MADURA-RAMNAD  CENTRAI,  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK,  I^IMITED.  —  The  Madras 
Bulletin  of  Cthoperation,  Vol.  IX,  No.  s,  Royapettah  (Madras),  August  191 7. 

This  central  co-operatiVe  bank  of  Madta!^  has  made  certain  rules  as  to 
its  is^e  of  loans. 

Classification  of  Societies.  —  The  societies  affiliated  to  the  banks  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  Class  I  consists  of  those  which  are  in  the  opinion 
of  the  bank's  board  well  managed  ;  class  II  of  those  which  are  able  to  manage 
their  own  aSaiis  but  axe  not  well  managed  in  the  board's  opinion ;  and 
class  III  of  all  the  others.  At  the  banning  of  each  business  year  a  list 
of  societies  assigned  to  classes  I  and  II.  will  be  submitted  to  the  board  for 
approval  by  the  secretary. 

Classification  of  Loans,  —  Loans  are  divided  into  the  three  cat^ories 
of  "  cash  credit  loans  ",  "  short  term  cash  credit  loans  ",  and  "  short-tenn 
and  long-term  loans  ".  The  secretary  is  authorized  to  advance  sums  in 
cash  credit  and  on  short-term  cash  credit  accounts  on  the  application  to  the 
bank  of  the  societies  privil^ed  to  draw  upon  it.  Short-term  and  long-tenn 
loans  may  be  nuade  only  with  the  board's  sanction,  and  the  previous  re- 
commendation of  the  Assistant  Registrar  must  in  some  cases  be  obtained 
for  them. 

Cash  Credit  Loans.  —  These  loans  will  be  granted  only  to  societies  be- 
longing to  class  I.  Their  maximum  limit  will  be  fixed  proportionately  to  a  so- 
ciety's normal  needs  in  a  year,  as  these  are  disclosed  by  the  annual  returns. 
The  loans  may  not  be  made  for  more  than  a  year  but  are  renewable. 

Societies  applying  for  cash  credit  loans  must  submit  on  or  before  cer- 
tain fixed  dates  :  i)  a  statement  in  abstract  of  their  monthly  receipts  and 
disbursements  ;  2)  a  statement  as  to  the  property  of  their  members  if  they 
have  unlimited  and  as  to  their  share  capital  if  they  have  limited  liability ; 
3)  their  annual  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement ;  4)  a  statement 
as  to  their  overdue  loans  and  interest  for  the  half  year ;  5)  a  statement  as 
to  deposits  and  other  borrowings  for  the  half  year. 

The  qualified  societies  may  draw  from  the  Central  Bank  any  sum  they 
need  according  to  the  prescribed  form,  provided  the  total  indebtedness  to 
the  bank  do  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  maximum  limit  of  cash  credit.  In- 
terest shall  be  calculated  at  the  usual  rate  of  7^4  per  cent,  on  daily  balances, 
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a  fraction  of  ten  rupees  being  treated  as  ten  full  rupees,  and  shall  be  ad- 
ded to  the  principal  at  the  end  of  each  half  year.  Societies  must  execute  a 
pro-note  for  the  maximum  amotmt  fixed  in  the  order  sanctioning  cash 
credit. 

Short-Term  Cash  Credit.  —  Credit  of  this  description-may  be  allowed  to 
societies  in  classes  II  and  III. 

Societies  may  draw  from  the  Central  Bank  loans  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  making  short-term  loans  to  their  members.  A  society  must  fix  the 
maximum  amount  it  will  need  for  making  such  loans  at  its  annual  meeting, 
held  before  15  August.  Any  sum  thus  needed  may  be  drawn,  in  the  form 
prescribed,  from  the  Central  Bank  —  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  drawn,  the 
date  of  repayment  and  the  security  oflEered  being  stated  —  provided  the 
total  amount  outstanding  do  not  exceed  the  limit  fixed  at  the  annual 
meeting*  All  sums  so  borrowed  shall  be  repayable  with  interest  before 
the  31st  of  May  next  after  the  date  of  the  loan. 

In  order  to  qualify  to^  receive  short-term  cash  credit,  societies  must  sub- 
mit to  the  Central  Bank,  before  certain  fixed  dates,  a  statement  in  abstract 
as  to  monthly  receipts  and  disbursements,  a  statement  as  to  the  property 
of  members,  and  an  annual  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement. 

They  must  execute  a  pro-note  for  the  maximum  amount  of  short-term 
cash  credit  fixed  at  the  annual  meeting.  In  calculating  interest  a  fraction 
of  ten  nipces  is  treated  as  ten  full  rupees. 

Long  and  Short-Term  Loans,  —  I/>ans  of  this  description  may  be  made 
with  the  sanction  of  the  board  after  ftdl  information  has  been  obtained  from 
the  baq)c  supervisors  as  to  the  working  of  societies  applying  for  them  and 
the  needs  of  the  members  of  these.  A  society  is  not  entitled  to  such  a  loan 
until  it  has  supplied  all  the  particulars  required  in  the  form  of  application. 
The  board  of  management  will  fix  the  dates  of  repayment,  no  loan  being  made 
however  for  more  than' ten  years.  Interest  and  instalments  of  principal 
are  payable  annually,  within  the  quarter  between  i  April  and  30  June. 
Statements  as  to  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  applying  societies  must 
be  submitted  annually  before  30  December,  this  being  an  indispensable 
condition  of  obtaining  a  loan. 


UNITED  STATES. 

I.  CO-OPEKATIVE  BUW,  ASSOCIATIONS.  —  Winkjer  (Joel  O.)  in  Yearbook  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  191 6,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  lo^;. 

Co-operative  Bull  Associations  are  formed  by  farmers  for  the  joint 
ownership,  use  and  exchange  of  good,  purely  bred  bulls.  They  also  may  en- 
courage the  careful  selection  of  cows  and  calves,  introduce  better  methods 
of  feeding,  help  their  members  to  market  dairy  stock  and  dairy  products, 
intelligently  fight  contagious  diseases  of  cattle,  and  otherwise  help  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  dairy  industry. 
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The  first  Co-operative  Bull  Association  in  the  United  States  of  which 
record  exists  was  organized  in  iqo8  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  CoUege.  On 
I  July  1916  thirty-two  of  these  associations  were  active  in  the  country,  ard 
they  had  a  total  membership  of  650  and  owned  about  120  purely  bred  bulls. 
The  following  table  shows  their  growth. 


SUte 


Michigan . 

^nneaota 

North  Dakota 

Maryland 

Vermont  . 

WisGonain 

Connecticut 

Oregon.  . 
Oklahoma 
Iowa .  .  . 
South  Carolina 
Massachusettes 
North  Carolina 
Illinois .... 


j  1908  :  1909  ■  1910     191X     1919  •  19x3  '  1914     *'53     191 


I  4^7         6     I  10       15        15  14 

—  I          I          I            I          212  2 

—  —       —       —           I          2          I  I 

—  —       —       —           III  I 

__  '  _       _               '  " 


Total 


5    '     8         7        13   I    20  I    21       22        32 


(i)  The  22  associations  existing  in  191 5  had  540  members  and  owned  3,600  cows  and 
90  bulls. 


Co-operative  Bull  Associations  are  especially  useful  to  small  herds 
which  cannot  afford  singly  to  lay  out  on  a  valuable  buU  the  percentage  of 
their  capital  which  his  price  would  represent.  The  typical  association  of 
the  United  States  is  composed  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  farmers  who  jointly 
own  five  "  breeding  blocks  "  and  assign  one  bull  to  each  block.  As  many 
as  fifty  or  sixty  cows  may  belong  to  the  farmers  in  the  block  and  the  bull 
thereof  should  be  kept  on  a  conveniently  situated  farm.  The  blocks  are 
numbered,  and  to  prevent  inbreeding  each  bull  is  moved  from  one  to  the 
next  block  every  two  yeais.  If  all  the  bulls  live  and  all  are  kept  until  each 
has  made  a  complete  circuit,  no  new  bulls  need  be  bought  for  ten  years. 
Thus  each  member,  by  paying  only  a  small  part  of  the  ptirchase-price  of 
one  bull,  has  the  use  of  good  purely  bred  bulls  for  many  years.  Ordinarily 
the  purchase-price  and  the  expense  of  supporting  the  biJls  are  distributed 
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among  the  members  of  the  association  according  to  the  number  of  cows 
owned  by  each. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  study  of  eight  districts  in 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts  in  which  there  were  no 
associations,  obtaining  information  as  to  1,219  farmers  owning  817  bulls 
of  the  average  value  of  $76  each.  Had  these  farmers  been  organized  in 
associations  they  could  nearly  have  divided  the  number  of  the  bulls  neces- 
sary to  them  by  four,  and  therefore  by  the  same  initial  outlay  they  could 
have  secured  bulls  four  times  as  valuable  as  those  they  had,  and  could 
have  fed  them  at  a  quarter  the  actual  expenditure  on  feeding.  This  fact 
is  well  illustrated  by  data  obtained  from  one  of  the  first  associations  to  be 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  i^riculture.  Before 
it  was  formed  the  average  value  of  its  members'  bulls  was  $55  each,  but 
the  average  price  which  it  paid  for  each  of  its  registered  bulls  was  $240, 

One  hundred  and  fifty  farms  in  Maryland,  Michigan  and  Minnesota, 
which  were  questioned  as  to  the  value  of  Co-operative  Bui)  Associations, 
estimated  that  the  use  of  sires  belonging  to  one  of  these  organizations 
increased  the  value  of  the  offspring  in  the  first  generation  by  from  30  to 
88  per  cent.  — •  on  an  average  by  65  per  cent. 


2.  THE  ESSENTIA^  OF  SUCCESSFUI,  CO-OPERATIVE  FRXHT  AND  VE(iElV^BI,E 
CANNERIES.  —  KERR  (W.  H.);  **  Business  Essentials  for  Co-operative  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Canneries ,»  in  Yearbook  ofths  United  Stat4s  Department  of  Agriculture,  1916. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  19 17. 

Growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
thought  to  become  rich  by  disposing  in  a  co-operative  cannery  of  such  of 
their  surplus  products  as  could  not  be  marketed  in  a  fresh  state.  Such 
hopes  have  been  largely  unrealized.  On  some  $  158,000,000  worth  of  canned 
and  dried  fruit  and  vegetables  marketed  in  1914  the  grousers  sold  only 
$  3,500,000  worth. 

Practically  all  the  co-operative  canneries  in  the  United  States  are 
found  in  the  Pacific  North  West  and  California.  These  canneries  have 
individual  turnovers  ranging  from  |  50,000  to  1 1,500,000.  Together  with 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organiza- 
tion made  a  survey  of  the  canning  industry  of  the  Pacific  North  West ;  an^ 
it  also  investigated  co-operative  canning  plants  in  California  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  These  studies  enabled  the  esentials  of  success  and 
the  reasons  for  failure  in  this  industry  and  this  country  to  be  ascertained. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  canning  business  should  not  exist 
for  by-products,  that  if  built  up  primarily  to  get  rid  of  lower-grade  fruit  and 
vegetables  it  is  not  likely  to  be  successful.  Many  canneries  have  failed  be- 
cause they  were  organized  only  to  utilize  that  portion  of  a  fruit  or  vegeta- 
ble crop  which  could  not  be  marketed  in  its  fresh  state  because  of  its  dete- 
riorated condition  or  bad  quality. 
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The  most  successful  co-opeTative  canneries  now  at  work  handle  a  wide 
variety  of  produce  through  a  long  season,  some  beginning  with  strawberries 
in  May  and  ending  in  December  with  late  vegetables.  By  making  use  of 
the  various  crops  as  they  ripen  the  busy  season  may  be  made  to  last  about 
six  and  a  half  months. 

The  cannery  should  be  situated  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  for 
the  production  of  its  material.  The  quantity  of  produce  delivered  to 
it  as  material  should  moreover  allow  it  to  transact  such  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness  that  the  overhead  expenses  will  represent  a  small  unit  of  cost  per  case. 
Canneries  should  generaUy  be  near  a  centre  of  population  from  which  they 
can  secure  at  a  reasonable  price  the  necessary  pickers  and  other  supple 
mentary  help.  In  many  farmers'  co-operative  canneries  the  skilled  labour 
used  in  the  manufacturing  department  is  supplied  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  farmer  co-operators.  These  yotmg  people  earn  pocket  money  and 
the  cannery  secures  reliable  and  skilled  help,  year  by  year.  In  some  districts 
the  beny-picldng  season  is  looked  upon  as  a  holiday  time,  and  many  fami- 
lies in  the.  Pacific  North  West  and  in  California  look  forward  to  it. 

From  the  neighbouring  towns  they  —  especially  the  women  and 
children  —  move  into  the  berry  fields  and  spend  from  two  to  six  weeks  as 
pickers.  They  are  fairly  well  paid  and  have  an  excellent  outing.  One 
cannery  employs  as  many  as  15,000  pickers  in  a  season  and  provides 
good  accommodation  for  camping. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  a  cannery  should  be  satisfactory.  There 
should  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water.  The  roads  should  be  sulBKcientlT 
good  and  there  should  be  suitable  provision  for  transport. 

Proximity  to  markets  is  important. 

Managers  of  several  co-operative  canneries  state  that  a  lack  of  sufficient 
capital. is  their  chief  handicap.  Canning  is  a  manufacturing  business  and 
therefore  needs  a  much  larger  capital  than  the  average  co-operative  enter- 
prise. To  be  successful  the  association  should  have  enot^h  paid-in  capital 
to  make  the  plant  and  equipment  practically  free  of  debt  when  the  first 
canning  season  opens.  A  considerable  sum  is  needed  for  operating  expenses 
before  the  final  returns  for  canned  goods  are  received,  this  last  event  often 
taking  place  eighteen  months  or  more  after  the  raw  material  is  delivered. 
A  liberal  fund  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  making  of  advances  to  growers 
when  they  deliver  their  produce.  Such  advances  range  from  35  to  65  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  produce.  If  the  plant  be  free  of  debt. 
enough  money  can  usually  be  obtained  from  banks  to  finance  the  busi- 
ness of  the  early  season,  and  in  the  later  season  additional  money  can  be 
raised  on  warehouse  receipts  of  the  canned  goods.  Some  of  the  larger  can- 
neries have  as  much  as  $200,000  worth  of  canned  goods  in  their  warehouses 
at  one  time,  and  need  a  proportionately  large  surplus  fimd  and  good  credit 
to  finance  their  business  during  the  canning  season.  Such  credit  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  Western  farmers'  cannery  which  recently  bought  a  trainload 
of  sugar  for  its  year's  business,  having  secured  for  such  purpose  a  loan  of 
$85,000  from  one  bank. 

Membership  of  a  co-operative  cannery  should  not  be  acquired  for  less 
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than  $25.  A  grower  who  has  enough  produce  to  interest  him  in  the  can- 
nery ought  to  be  willing  to  invest  at  least  $100  on  acquiring  membership 
or  to  take  stock  up  to  that  amount. 

The  advice  of  someone  well  qualified  to  judge,  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment should  be  secured  when  the  purchase  of  these  is  being  considered;  and  a 
cannery  should  not  be  constnxcted  except  on  plans  made  by  experienced 
engineers  or  cannery  men. 

The  manager  should  be  familiar  with  manufacturing  processes  and  with 
organization,  should  have  a  knowledge  of  accounts  and  should  be  an  efl&- 
cient  salesman.  In  the  larger  canneries  he  should  have  as  assistant  a 
manufacturer,  who  should  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  particular 
kind  of  canning  for  which  he  is  engaged. 

A  regular  supply  of  the  right  kinds  of  produce  is  nesessary  if  a  cannery 
is  to  do  sufiicient  business.  Therefore  contracts  for  supplies  should  be,  if 
possible,  for  a  number  of  years.  Wherever  the  size  of  the  business  justifies 
the  expense  a  cannery  should  employ  a  "  field  man  "  to  work  among  the 
farmer  co-operators,  helping  them  to  solve  their  difficulties,  hearing  their 
complaints,  explaining  the  principles  and  advantages  of  association. 

Some  canneries  which  handle  large  quantities  of  berries  have  a  depart- 
ment for  sending  fresh  fruit  to  distant  markets.  When  the  market  for  fresh 
fruit  is  profitable  all  fruit  of  suitable  quality  is  sent  away  —  the  ripe  fruit 
goes  to  neighbouring  markets  and  fruit  ready  for  immediate  use  to  the  can- 
nery. When  markets  are  not  favourable  all  the  fruit  is  canned  and  held 
until  it  can  be  sold  at  fair  prices.  One  co-operative  canning  association  has 
sent  as  many  as  twenty-one  refrigerator-carloads  of  fresh  red  raspberries 
in  one  express  train,  while  it  was  operating  two  large  canneries.  Several 
co-operative  canneries  in  the  Pacific  North  West  also  operate  evaporators 
in  which  plums,  loganberries,  .apples  and  some  raspberries  are  dried.  Other 
canneries  have  vinegar  plants. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  manager  keep  in  close  touch  with  markets  and 
know  of  their  demands  and  conditions  of  trade  preferences  and  of  any 
improvements  made  in  the  canning  business,  in  order  that  he  may  market 
products  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  A  large  portion.of  a  season's 
output  is  sold  for  future  delivery,  and  therefore  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
estimating  output  in  order  to  prevent  an  oversale. 

It  may  happen  that  cars  are  sold  as  early  as  April  for  delivery  in 
September  or  October. 

In  one  State  a  large  number  of  the  co-operative  canneries  have  formed 
an  association  and  appointed  a  joint  agent,  who  is  a  caimed  goods  broker, 
to  handle  their  output.  There  is  much  need  for  greater  co-operation  among 
farmers'  canneries  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  output  and  forming 
a  central  agency  for  sales,  in  so  far  as  the  law  allows. 
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ITALY. 


COMPULSORY   INSURANCE  AGAINST 
THE   ACCIDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL    LABOUR. 

OFFICIAL    SOURCES: 

Bill  introduced  by  thb  Minister  of  industry,  Commerce  and  I^bour  at  the  sittisg 
OF  26  March  191 71 :  Compulsory  Insurance  against  the  Accidents  of  agricul- 
tural lyAnouR.  Senate  of  the  Kingdom.  Doc.  No.  360. 

Report  of  the  central  office  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill.  Dec.  No.  360.  A  X^ieutenancy 
Decree- JyAW,  23  August  1917,  No.  1450,  as  to  Provision  for  Compulsory  Jnsurance  against 
the  Accidents  of  Agrictiltuial  I^atxmr.  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  tP Italia.  Rome,  No.  218, 
14  September  191 7. 

ly'ASSICURAZIONE  OBBLIGATORIA  CONTRO  GU  INFORTUNI  SUL  LAVORO  AGRICOLO  {Compulsory 

Insurance  against  the  Accidents  of  Agricultural  Labour).  Annati  del  Credito  e  ddla  Frevi- 
denza  (Anftals  of  Credit  and  Thrift),  Series  II,  Vol.  18,  Ministero  per  rindustria,  il  Com- 
merdo  e  il  I«avoro  {Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour),  Direzione  Geneiale  del 
Credito  e  delta  Previdenza  {General  Direction  of  Credit  and  Thrift).  Rome,  1916. 

Last'  July  the  Senate  examined  and  approved  the  bill  (No.  360)  in- 
troduced by  Signor  de  Nava,  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour, 
at  the  sitting  of  26  March  1917,  for  compulsory  insurance  against  the  acci- 
dents <5f  agricultural  labour  ;  and  the  government,  in  response  to  numerous 
desires  expressed  on  all  sides,  has  interpreted  the  feeling  of  the  country  and 
promoted  the  immediated  publication,  by  means  of  a  decree-law,  of  the  pro- 
visions voted  by  the  Senate. 

The  important  reform,  thus  sanctioned  by  the  lieutenancy  decree  of 
23  August  1917,  1450,  fills  one  of  the  chief  gaps  in  Italian  social  legisla- 
tion, placing  agricultural  labourers,  where  the  provision  for  insurance  against 
accidents  attendant  on  employment  is  concerned,  on  the  same  footing  as 
industrial  workers  who  are  cared  for  by  the  law  (single  text)  of  31  Januarv' 
1904,  No.  51. 

The  idea  informing  the  present  measure  is  that  of  guaranteeing  indem- 
nification to  victims  of  accidents  as  surely  as  possibly  and  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  to  landowners.  Pending  the  enactment  of  rules  for  its  execution, 
for  the  compilation -of  which  arrangements  have  been  made  and  which  we 
will  notice  in  due  time,  we  will  give  the  chief  provisions  of  the  decree. 
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§1.   The  law  now  in  force 

AS     to     ACCIDENTS     ATTENDANT     ON     EMPLOYMENT. 


The  problem  of  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agricultural  labour 
had,  as  has  been  said,  already  been  faced  and  partly  solved  by  the  law  we 
have  mentioned  of  31  January  1904,  No.  51,  as  to  the  accidents  of  industry, 
which  law  constituted  the  first  step  taken  in  this  sphere.  Its  application 
is  indeed  limited  to  such  agricultural  labour  as,  by  reason  of  its  nature,  or 
its  nature  together  with  the  fact  that  it  requires  the  employment  of  more 
than  five  workmen,  or  the  circumstance  that  machinery  is  used  to  perform 
it,  involves  serious  danger.  On  this  principle  the  law  imposes  the  obliga- 
tion of  insuring  agricultural  labourers  in  the  following  circumstances  : 

a)  if  more  than  five  of  them  are  employed  on  works  of  hydraulics, 
on  works  involved  by  the  systematization  of  avalanches  and  mountain- 
basins,  on  woodcutting  and  clearing  and  the  transport  of  timber  to  deposi- 
tories on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  toi  rents  or  beside  cart  roads,  and  on  float- 
ing timber  from  these  depositories  on  rivers  and  torrents  (art.  i,  no.  2) ; 

b)  if  more  than  five  of  them  are  employed  on  the  industrial  work  of 
olive-presses,  cellars,  vintners'  establishments  and  similar  labour,  in  which 
machinery  not  directly  set  in  motion  by  the  workman  using  it  is  employed 
(art.  I,  no.  3) ; 

c)  if  any  number  of  them  work  on  machines  worked  by  mechanical 
power  or  the  motors  of  these,  such  machines  having  an  agricultural  use 
(art.  I,  no  4) ; 

d)  if  they  work  for  the  anti-hail  guns  or  other  anti-hail  apparatus 
(art.  I,  no.  5). 

It  is  seen  therefore  that  the  majority  of  agricultural  labourers  have  hi- 
therto remained  outside  the  law's  gurdianship.  The  fact  that  the  use  of 
agricultural  machinery  is  still  comparatively  limited,  and  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  open-air  work,  which  is  that  usually  necessitated  by  agricul- 
ture, the  use  of  machinery  not  moved  by  mechanical  power  does  not,  by 
the  terms  of  the  law,  imply  the  compulsion  to  insure,  have  had  the  conse- 
quence that  while  labourers  employed  on  agriculture  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  those  employed  on  industry,  far  fewer  of  the  fprmer  than  of 
the  latter  come  within  the  law's  sphere,  so  that  "  in  regard  to  the  mass  of 
workpeople  to  be  safeguarded,  the  extension  of  the  compulsion  to  insure 
to  work  executed  without  using  machinery  is  more  imperative  in  the  case 
of  agriculture  than  in  that  of  manufacturing  industry  ". 

We  should  add  that  the  theory,  so  often  given  out,  that  not  only  is 
agriculture  less  dangerous  than  industry,  but  that  the  number  of  agricultural 
is  so  inferior  to  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  that  to  provide  insurance 
against  the  former  is  not  a  matter  of  urgency,  is  recognized  today  to  be 
unfounded.  Apart  from  the  continuous  increase  of  machinery  on  farms, 
which  noticeably  increases  the  number  of  accidents,  many  accidents  aie 
met  with  which  aie  due  to  the  specific  risks  of  agriculture.     The  govem- 
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ment  has  therefore  thought  it  opportune  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  provi- 
sions which  have  been  the  object  of  long  study  and  respond  to  "an  urgent 
need  of  justice  "  on  the  part  of  a  numerous  class  of  labourers  who  make  a 
preponderant  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  (i). 


§  2.  ThI^IjMITS  WITHIN  WHICH  THE  DECREE 
OF  23  AUGUST  I917  WAS  APPLIED  AND  THE  SYSTEM  OF  INSURANCE. 

On  the  basis  of  this  decree  the  following  persons  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  seventy-five  are  fully  insured  against  the  accidents  of  agricul- 
ture: 

a)  permanent  or  casual  labourers,  men  or  women,  employed  on 
farms  and  in  woods  ; 

b)  landowners,  mitayers  and  lessees,  and  their  wives  and  children, 
legitimate  and  other,  who  habitually  practise  manual  labour  on  their  res- 
pective holdings. 

c)  overseers  of  farms  and  forests  who  receive  an  average  daily  wage. 
comprising  pa3mients  in  kind,  of  no  more  than  10  liras,  the  year  being  ta* 
ken  to  have  300  working  days. 

For  the  categories  of  those  employed  as  above  on  agriculture  and  fo- 
restry who  are  contemplated  by  the  law  of  31  January  1904,  no.  51,  the 
provisions  of  this  law  remain  in  force. 

The  cultivation  of  land  and  woods  and  the  works  connected  therewith 
and  complementary  or  accessory  thereto,  such  as  the  care  of  plants,  irri- 
gation, the  care,  breeding  and  management  of  animals,  and  the  prepara- 
tion, preservation,  conversion  and  transport  of  agricultural,  animal  and 
forest  products,  constitute  the  work  of  farms  and  woods. 

Thus  the  insurance  applies  to  cultivation  of  the  land  in  every  form,  and 
the  works  connected  with  and  accessory  to  cultivation,  independently  of 
the  extension  of  farms  and  woods  and  the  greater  or  less  gravity  of  the 
risks  of  accidents  to  which  labourers  on  farms  and  woods  are  subject,  and 
independently  of  relations  created  by  contracts  between  landowners  and 
labourers. 

The  insurance  covers  all  cases  of  accidents  by  violent  means  in  the 
course  of  labour,  giving  rise  to  :  i)  death ;  2)  permanent  total  disability : 
3)  permanent  partial  disability  reducing  working  power  by  more  than  15 
per  cent. ;  4)  total  temporary  disability  necessitating  abstinence  from  woik 
for  more  than  ten  da3rs.  Indemnities  of  this  last  kind  will  be  payable  from 
the  eleventh  day  of  such  period  of  abstinence  to  the  end  thereof,  up  to  a 
maximum  limit  of  ninety  days. 


(i)  The  problem  of  msurance  ageinst  the  accidents  of  agriculture  haa  been  in  Italy  the  object 
of  many  projected  laws,  initiated  by  ministers  or  parliament,  which  we  examined  in  our  is- 
sues for  February  191 1  and  January  and  Jtme'1916. 
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The  insurance  indemnities  payable  in  the  case  of  the  aforesaid  acci- 
dents are  due  as  in  the  following  table  (i)  : 


TabU  of  Indemnities  for.  the  Accidents  of  Labour, 


Age  of  Victims  of  Accidents 


Fatal  Accidents: 

from    9  to  12  years  old ^.    . 

from  12  to  15      ».        * 

Irom  15  to  23      ■>         » 

trotn  23  to  55      «         » 

from  55  to  75      »  

Accidents  Producing  Permanent  Total  Disabilitv  r 

from     9  to  12  years  old 

from  12  to  13 

.    from  15  to  23      »'         » 

from  23  to  55      »         » 

from  55  to  75      »     .    » 

Accidents  Producing  Permanent    Partial    Disability  and  di- 
minbhing  working  power  by  more  than    15  per' cent: 


Accidents  Producing  Temporary  Disability: 
from  12  to  15  years  old   ...   .'      . 
from  J5  to  65      •>         »     .           .    .    .    . 
from  65  to  75      »        -» 


Indemnities 


Men 


Women 


500 

500 

1,000 

750 

2,000 

1,000 

2,500 

1,250 

1,500 

750 

1,200 

I, COO 

1,800 

1,200 

2,500 

1.500 

3,250 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

The  indemnity   is  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  that   fixed 
for   permanent    total    db- 
ability,  this  being  reduccl 
proportionately  to  the  sur- 
viving working  power. 

Daily    Indemnity 

Men 

Women 

0.50 

0.50 

1. 00 

0-75 

0.75 

0.50 

Widows  who  are  heads  of  families  are  placed  on  an  equality  with  men 
as  T^ards  the  amounts  of  indemnities. 

(z)  The  table  is  subject  to  tevisioa  at  intervals  not  IcM  than  two  or  greater  than  fifteen 
years. 
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To  the  indemnity  fixed  for  the  case  of  a  death  or  of  permanent  total 
disability  there  is  added  one  tenth  of  its  amount  for  a  wife  and  for  every 
child  under  fifteen,  up  to  50  per  cent  of  its  amount. 

Indemnities  are  paid  as  capital,  but  are  paid  to  the  Cassa  Naziotude 
di  Previdenza  to  be  converted  into  a  life  annuity  if  they  bring  such  an  one 
up  to  the  sum  of  300  liras  a  year  or  more. 

The  introduction  of  fixed  indemnities  overcomes  the  diflSculty  due  to 
the  fact  that  true  and  rightful  wages  are  not  always  paid  in  the  industries 
of  agriculture  and  forestry.  Fixed  indemnities  presume  uniform  average 
wages  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  presumption  is  admissible  because 
agricultural  wages  in  the  various  districts  do  not  show  the  same  disparity 
as  the  wages  of  the  manuf actury  industry.  The  table  we  have  reproduced 
shows  that  indemnities  have  been  fixed  very  appropriately,  the  different 
elements  being  taken  into  account.  Besides  the  distinction  for  sex  the 
distinction  for  the  ages  at  which  accidents  occur  is  important.  Above  all 
the  fact  should  be  noticed  that  the  families  of  victims  do  not  suffer,  indemni- 
tites  being  increased  when  the  economic  consequences  of  accidents  fall  on 
laburers  having  young  children. 

The  expenses  of  insurance  are  paid  on  a  system  we  will  presently  ex- 
plain, and  are  borne  entirely  by  the  owner,  lessee  or  usufructory  of  the 
land. 

When  land  is  held  on  lease,  or  on  a  profit  sharing  or  tnAayage  system, 
the  expenses  fall  on  the  owner,  lessee  or  usufructoiy,  if  the  occupier,  tnSiayer 
or  cultivator  habitually  activates  the  farm  by  his  own  manual  labour. 
Otherwise  the  owner,  lessee  or  usufructoiy  may  require  from  the  occupier 
the  whole  amotmt  of  the  insurance  contribution,  and  from  the  mitayer  or 
cultivator  rendering  partial  profits  a  quota  of  such  contribution  propor- 
tionate to  the  share  of  the  profits  of  the  farm  assigned  bytheir  contract  to 
this  mitayer  or  cultivator.  Anyone  who  by  direct  or  indirect  retention 
of  wages  causes  a  labourer  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  insurance  is  punished 
by  a  fine  up  to  the  limit  of  4000  liras. 

The  management  of  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  agricultural 
labour  is  temporarily  entrusted,  until  new  provision  shall  be  made,  to  the 
Cassa  Nazionale  di  Assicurazione  per  gli  Infortuni  degli  Operai  sul  Lavoro 
(National  Fund  of  Insurance  for  the  Accidents  of  Workpeople  during  La- 
bour) (i).  Mutual  societies,  the  funds  of  consortia  and  other  bodies,  which 
before  26  March  1917  exclusively  or  mainly  insured  against  the  accidents 
of  agriculture,  can  be  recognized  by  royal  decree  and  allowed  to  continue 


(i)  This  was  foiinded  by  the  law  of  8  July  1883,  no.  1473,  and  is  a  public  institution,  the 
official  organization  for  instu-ance  against  the  accidents  of  labour,  placed  beneath  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  lyabour.  It  is  authorized  to  undertake 
various  kinds  of  business  —  collective  insurance  on  the  terms  of  the  law  of  31  January  1904, 
no.  51  ;  insurance  against  civil  liability  to  workmen  ;  voluntary  insurance  of  industrial  workers  ; 
reinsiuance  of  miitiial  insurance  societies,  etc.  It  is  the  only  institution  in  Italy  which  is  ena- 
bled by  a  vast  ready-made  organization,  a  nimierous  administiative  and  technical  staff  which 
has  experience  in  this  matter,  and  its  own  wide  experience  of  the  accidents  of  agrii^ultme,  to 
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their  activity  temporarily,  within  the  limits  and  on  the  conditions  establish- 
ed by  the  regulation,  which  may  oblige  all  the  farms  and  woods  within 
the  spheres  of  these  institutions  to  belong  to  them.  Moreover  a  royal  de- 
cree, promoted  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour  in  con- 
cert with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  after  hearing  on  the  subject  the  Tech- 
nical Committee  of  Agriculture  and  the  Council  of  the  State,  may  declare 
compulsory  the  constitution  of  mutual  funds  among  enterprises  within 
determined  agricultural  and  woodland  zones,  when  particular  local  con- 
ditions or  other  circumstances  make  this  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  territory  of  the  kingdom  will  be  divided  into  insurance  areas,  eac^ 
of  which  will  be  fixed  by  royal  decree  and  comprise  one  or  more  funds.  The 
Cassa  Nazionale  will  manage  each  area  separately. 

The  needs  of  each  year  of  business  will  be  supplied  by  a  contribution 
which  will  constitute  an  additional  quota  of  the  Treasury  tax  on  nural 
lands. 

Such  contributions  will  be  determined  for  each  insurance  area  in  accor- 
dance with  the  extent  of  its  land,  the  nature  of  its  crops,  the  labour  it  needs, 
and  the  risks  of  accidents,  by  means  of  tariffs  in  which  the  limit  of  1.75  li- 
ras  per  hectare  will  not  be  exceeded,  and  which  will  be  established  by  a  com- 
mission constituted  in  each  area^  and  approved  by  a  decree  of  the  Ministry 
of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour  in  concert  with  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Council  of  Thrift  and  Social  Insurance  having  been  heard  on  the 
subject.  For  determined  insurance  areas,  or  single  parts  of  each  area,  or 
farms  and  forestry  enterprises  of  limited  extent,  these  contributions  may 
be  commensurate  with  the  land  tax  bn  rural  lands  due  to  the  Treasury. 

The  regulation  will  establish  what  part  of  annual  contributions  should 
be  assigned  to  the  constitution  of  a  reserve  fund  and  how  such  fund  should 
be  invested.  The  sums  carried  over  from  each  year  will  go  to  increase  it 
until  it  be  equal  to  the  sum  needed  for  each  year's  business,  when  the  insu- 
rance contribution  will  be  reduced  to  the  limit  necessary  each  year. 


§  3.  Liquidation  and  payment  of  indemnities. 

Indemnities  for  temporary  disability  will  be  paid  by  the  offices  of  each 
insuring  institution  according  to  the  rules  which  will  be  made  by  these  insti- 
tutions and  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour. 
The  other  indemnities  will  however  be  paid  according  to  the  rules  establish- 
ed by  the  r^;ulation,  by  ad  hoc  committees  in  each  insurance  area  and 

assume  in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  management  of  the  form  of  insurance  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  and  such  management  was  temporarily  entrusted  to  it  by  the  decree-law.  I/)gi^ 
ally  such  temporary  management  should  become  permanent,  as  was  observed  by  the  central 
office  of  the  Senate  when  a  judgement  was  given  on  the  excellence  of  this  fund's  methods  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  authorized  bodies,  all  of  them  being  obliged  to  present  to  parlia- 
ment a  complete  report  of  the  results  they  have  obtained,  no  later  than  five  years  alter  the 
decree  came  into  force. 
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at  the  ofSices  of  the  insuring  institutions.  Each  such  committee  is  compos- 
ed of  a  president  nominated  by  the  insuring  institution,  a  representative 
of  the  farms  and  forestry  enterprises  and  a  representative  of  the  labourers, 
the  former  representative  being  chosen  from  a  list  proposed  by  the  organi- 
zations of  agricultural  employeis,  the  latter  from  one  proposed  bytheorga- 
zations  of  agricultural  labourers.  Where  there  are  no  such  organizations 
or  where,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Ministries  of  Industry,  Commerce  and 
Labour  and  of  Agriculture,  they  do  not  sufficiently  represent  the  two  classes 
to  designate  representatives,  the  choice  of  the  latter  will  be  made  by  these 
ministries,  after  they  have  heard  on  the  subject  the  del^ates  of  the  agri- 
cultural organizations  of  employers  and  labourers  represented  in  the  High- 
er Council  of  Labour. 

All  controversies  as  to  a  right  to  indemnity  and  as  to  payment  thereof, 
including  those  on  the  indemnity  itself,  will  be  settled  by  the  Commissioni 
compartimentali  arbitrali  (Arbritrating  Area  Commissions),  which  will  be 
instituted  at  the  headquarters  of  every  insurance  area  near  the  tribunal 
if  there  be  one,  otherwise  near  the  praetorate.  By  royal  decree  there  may 
also  be  constituted  more  than  one  arbitrating  commissions  for  the  same  in- 
suring area  if  it  comprise  more  than  one  province  or  if  special  local  condi- 
tions or  other  circumstances  create  a  recognized  necessity  for  them. 

Each  commission  is  composed  of  five  members :  a)  a  tribunal  judg^,  an- 
nually chosen  by  the  first  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  who  is  diair- 
man  ;  but  where  the  headquarters  of  the  insurance  area  or  other  town  in 
which  a  tribunal  is  situated  is  not  the  seat  of  a  tribunal,  the  praetor  of  the 
district  in  which  it  is  situated  presides  over  the  tribtmal ;  b)  two  health  of- 
ficers not  receiving  pay  from  the  insuring  institutions ;  c)  a  representative 
of  persons  subject  to  the  obligation  to  insure  and  a  representative  of  the 
instired  persons. 

The  decisions  of  these  arbitrating  commissions  are  Hable  to  revision, 
where  the  disputes  are  more  important  before  a  Central  Commission  insti- 
tuted in  Rome  at  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  I/abour,  and 
composed  of  a  councillor  of  appeal,  a  president,  two  superior  officials  belong- 
ing, respectively,  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  two  health  officers  having  special  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional aptitutes  for  business  concerned  with  the  accidents  of  labour  and 
not  paid  by  the  insuring  institutions,  a  representative  of  the  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  obligation  to  insure  and  a  representative  of  the  insured  persons. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  this  commission. 

Professional  advocates  are  not  heard  by  the  Arbitrating  Area  Commis- 
sions and  the  Central  Commission.  The  protection  of  those  interested 
may  be  entrusted  only  to  the  institutions  of  patronage  and  assistance  which 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  labourers  who  are  victims  of  accidents  and  their  re- 
presentatives, and  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry, 
Commerce  and  Labour.  Engagements  entered  into  by  those  having  a  right 
to  indenmities  with  intermediaries,  who  are  paid  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
liquidation  or  payment  of  indemnities,  are  declared  null  and  void,  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  the  aforesaid  institutions  being  excepted.  It  is  also 
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provided  that  the  measures  to  exact  the  indenmities  cannot  be  relaxed  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  and  according  to  the  rules  established  in  the  r^ulation, 
and  that  every  engagement  made  to  escape  payment  of  indemnities  or  les- 
sen their  amount  is  null. 

The  decree-law  with  which  we  are  concerned  regulates  another  delicate 
matter,  namely  the  indemnified  person's  right  to  revision  of  an  indemnity; 

This  right  is  mainly  limited  by  the  law  in  force  as  to  the  accidents  of 
industry,  but  it  is  better  regulated  for  it  takes  into  account  the  inconvenien- 
ces to  which  this  law  has  given  rise.  It  has  been  found  that  workpeople, 
so  soon  as  an  indemnity  has  been  liquidated,  frequently  ask  for  its  revi- 
sion, stating  that  their  physical  condition  has  become  worse  since  their 
claim  was  first  considered  Not  a  few  of  them  repeat  this  demand  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  two  years  fixed  by  the  law,  knowing  well  that  the 
insuring  institution,  rather  than  face  the  expenses  of  revision,  often  ends  by 
granting  the  indemnity  asked  for.  It  is  therefore  provided  that  a  demand 
for  revision^  owing  to  allied  error  in  the  first  liquidation,  can  be  admitted 
only  when  this  liquidation  has  taken  place,  and  that  it  can  only  be  admitted 
once.  In  the  case  of  a  revision  owing  to  a  modification  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  workman  it  is  established  that  a  demand  for  this  cannot  be 
made  tmtil  a  year  after  the  liquidation  of  the  indemnity,  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time  is  necessary  in  order  that  such  a  modification  may  show  itself 
and  translate  itself  into  an  effective  and  permanent  reduction  of  working 
capacity,  and  in  order  to  exclude  or  at  least  to  render  more  difficult  the  even- 
tuality of  further  deterioration  which  would  require  successive  revisions. 
In  any  case  the  application  for  a  revision  must  be  made  within  two  years 
of  the  day  of  the  accident,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  law  in  force  as 
to  accidents  to  workmen  during  employment. 


§  4.  The  cost  of  the  insurance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  investigations  is  that  into  the  cost  of  insu- 
rance, the  exact  determination  of  which  has  been  a  matter  of  no  little  dif- 
ficulty. It  depends  principally,  when  once  the  frequency  of  accidents  has 
been  noted,  on  the  number  of  persons  in  favour  of  whom  the  insurance  is 
instituted  and  the  amount  of  the  indemnity.  According  to  the  anticipa- 
tory calculations  made,  the  insurance  will  extend  to  nine  million  persons  be-' 
tween  the  ages  of  nine  and  seventy-five.  If  those  persons  be  also  taken  into 
account  who  are  not  indemnified  in  cases  of  accidents  because  their  age  is 
not  within  the  stated  limits,  but  who  indirectly  enjoy  the  benefits  of  insu- 
rance in  that  they  belong  to  agricultural  families,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
insurance  will  be  to  the  indirect  or  direct  benefit  of  a  third  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  cost,  for  so  great  a  number  of  persons  affected,  will  be  somewhere 
round  13,000,000  liras,  a  modest  sum  in  relation  not  only  to  the  mass  of 
the  population  benefited  but  also  to  the*  other  elements  which  go  to  make 
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up  the  cost  of  agriciiltural  and  forest  production.  If  this  sum  be  compared 
with  the  tax  on  lands  due  to  the  Treasury  and  the  local,  provincial  and  com- 
munal administrations,  it  will  be  found  to  represent  less  than  5  per  cent, 
thereof.  On  the  supposition  that  labourers  on  farms  and  in  wo6ds  in  all 
districts  are  wage-earners  it  represents  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  wages.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  gross  agricultural  and  forest  production  of  all  Italy- 
is  worth  6,500  million  liras,  enly  2  per  thousand  of  this  sum  is  represented 
by  the  thirteen  million  liras  for  insurance  against  accidents,  and  only  8 
per  thousand  of  the  average  revenue  from  land  which  is  estimated  as  equal 
to  a  fourth  part  of  the  aforesaid  gross  production. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  estimate  of  the  cost  of  insurance 
represents  an  average  and  is  susceptible  to  reduction  in  particular  agricul- 
tural and  forest  zones.  The  frequency  of  accidents  in  relation  to  area  does 
indeed  vary  with  the  nature  of  a  holding  and  the  kind  of  crops  grown  on  it, 
and  the  tariff  of  contributions  therefore  shows  only  comparatively  low  pre- 
miums for  zones  agricultiurally  poor  in  which,  in  general,  extensive  cultiva- 
tion prevails.  For  another  reason  it  is  permissible  to  anticipate  that  the 
burden  will  not  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  agricultural  industry.  It 
appears  that  in  the  five  years  from  1901  to  1905  agriculture  was  able  to  sup- 
port increases  in  annual  wages  varying  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  In  face  of 
such  figures  the  new  burden  imposed  by  insurance  against  accidents,  equal 
to  I  per  cent,  of  wages,  certainly  does  not  seem  onerous. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  JNSURANCE 
AND  THRIFT  IN  VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  I,KGISI,ATION  AS  TO  INSURANCE  AGAINST  H All,.  -Ca- 
nadian Finance f  Vol.  VIII,  No.  19  ;  Winnipeg,  3  October  191 7. 

In  order  to  remove  certain  features  of  the  Insurance  Act  of  1910  which 
were  declared  idtra  vires  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  by  a  judgement  of  the 
Privy  Council  last  year,  and  in  order  to  make  other  changes  deemed  to  be 
necessary  and  opportune,  the  entire  Insurance  Act  has  been  re-enacted 
with  amendments.  The  title  of  the  new  law,  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  20  September,  is  "  An  Act  respecting  Insurance  ". 

Among  all  its  provisions  we  will  notice  only  that  which  concerns  in- 
surance against  hail.  Every  Canadian  company  insuring  against  hail  is  re- 
quired to  accumulate  a  hail  insurance  surplus  fund  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  of  the  year  by  setting  aside  its  profits  from  such  business. 
British  and  foreign  companies  undertaking  business  of  this  kind  must  main- 
tain assets  in  Canada  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  in  respect  of  their 
other  business  by  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  net  premiums  on  their 
hail  business  in  Canada. 


GERMANY. 

I.  THE  RESXJI^TS  OBTAINED  BY  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MUTUAI,  SOCIETIES 
FOR  INSURING  I,IVE  STOCK  IN  191 6.  —  Wallmanns  Versicherungs-Zeitschrift, 
51st  year,  Vol.  II,  No.  93,  Berlin-I,ankwitz,  30  August   1917. 

Apart  from  the  Perleberger,  which,  has  transformed  itself  into  a  stock 
company,  the  insurance  of  live  stock  is  practised  in  Germany  by  mutual 
institutions.  The  figiires  with  respect  to  them  which  we  will  give  concern 
the  twenty-five  most  important  of  their  number,  and  among  these  the 
Schlacktviekversicherung  (Insurance  of  Cattle  for  Slaughter)  of  Berlin  and 
the  two  provincial  institutions  of  Bavaria  with  the  Rheinische  Pferde-  und 
Viehversicherung  (Rhinish  Horse  and  Cattle  Insurance)  come  nearest  to 
•the  Perleberger.  If  the  Berlin  Schlachiviehversicherung,  two  fifths  of  whose 
insurance  is  of  butchers'  live  stock,  be  left  on  one  side,  we  find  that  in  1916 
the  total  insurance  of  these  institutions  was  only  1,200,815,636  marks. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  Germany's  total  live  stock  should  be  estimated  at 
25,000,000  heads,  the  amount  of  insurance  still  to  be  accomplished  in 
this  sphere  becomes  clear.     It  is  true  that  side  by  side  wih  these  large  so- 
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cieties  there  are  thousands  of  small  local  societies,  but  the  latter  have  too 
little  importance. 

The  twenty-five  societies  covered  by  our  figures  received  premiura5 
including  dues,  amounting  to  20,612,992  marks,  from  which  sum  1,998,;;' 
marks  of  reinsurance  must  be  subtracted.  The  net  total  was  tberefort 
18,614,222  marks. 

In  the  following  table  receipts  and  expenditure  are  shown  under  thel- 
different  heads  in  terms  of  thousands  of  marks,  and  the  development  <t 
these  insurance  societies  from  1911  to  1916  is  thus  made  clear. 

Receipts. 

1911    1912    X913    19T4    1915   151- 

Premiums 18.663     18.633    18754    18,653     17,49^     2^''i. 


Reinsurance 6oq         691  894  851       1,126     1,0 

Mathematical   i«.s>.rvch  194         127  82     -r    86     —  174       ''- 

Amount    of  premiums      17,860     17,815     17,788    17,888     16.542    17.;;- 


RXPEN1»ITX'RK 

Indemnitie*? 20,054  20,447  20.221  20,148  17,550  i'"'^ 

Sale   of    carcases,  etc.  5,224  5,487  5,691  5,493  4,46^^  4^-' 

Net  amount  of  indem- 
nities.  .....  14,830  14.690  14,530  14,655  13,082  i:.V' 

Costs    and    provisions  3,260  3,065  3,060  2,976  2,747  3-^' 


Balance 

Interest      

Difference  of  exchange. 

—  230 

374 

-  17 

—  210 

442 

-  75 

188 

398 
-  68 

257 

394 

-  31 

713 
408 

-58 
1,063 

5*' 

Total  balance  .    .    . 

127 

157 

518 

620 

-••' 

Indemnities  amounted  to  16,994,115  marks.     From  this  sum  4,1-2-'  or 
marks  must  be  subtracted  as  emanating  from  the  sale  of  carcases  and  ri 
mains,  and  the  net  sum  of  indemnities  was  ^therefore  12,871,198  mart 
or  72.3  per  cent,  of  net  premiums.     In  the  successive  years  from  i8i»t  * 
1916  the  like  percentage  was :  68.6  —  70  —  74.1  —  72.1  —  71.1  -  7^ 

—  71  —  76.8  —  72.6  —  71.4  —  73  -  714  -  70  —  73  —  744  -  7^' 

—  79-7  —  78.6  —  79.6  —  82.4  —  79.8  —  80.7  —  82.5  —  83.4  —  83.5  -  ' 

—  83.9  —  82  —  82  —  79.1  —  and  72.3. 
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Costs,  taxes  and  commissions  amounted  to  3,257,460  marks  or  18.3 
per  cent,  of  net  premiums.  Costs  and  indemnities  absorbed  the  total  amount 
of  premiums  to  an  extent  which  reduced  profits  to  1,643,306  marks.  The 
latter  sum  was  however  considerable  as  compared  with  profits  in  previous 
years. 


Year 

Number 

of 
Sodctiw 

Infured  sums 

outside 

theSchlttchtriehTer- 

sichensng  of  Berlin 

Premiums 
and 
dues 

Net  amount 

of 
indemnities 

Balance 

of 

amount 

of  premiums 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1883-18S5 

14 

48,420,000 

1 ,565,000 

1,111,670 

-     23,114 

1 886-1 890 

^7 

67,693,400 

2,251,260 

1.587,720 

19.350 

1891-1895 

21 

104,675,000 

3.544.861 

2.558,273 

-      57,000 

1 896-1900 

22 

216,351,000 

5.690,481 

4.078,407 

31.432 

1901-1905 

26 

516.354.000 

13.266,513 

10.423,802 

-      13.896 

1906-T9CI 

26 

681,950,000 

16,171.547 

12,879,971 

—  128,709 

1911 

26 

817,257,000 

17,860,650 

14.829,790 

—  229,968 

1912 

25 

825.534,000 

17,815,013 

14,960,047 

—  210,139 

1913 

25 

833.533.000 

17.791^359 

14.530,465 

182,723 

1914 

25. 

834,187,000 

17.887,428 

14^655.594 

256.750 

19^5 

25 

799'567.o54 

16.542,313 

13,081,971 

712,897 

1916 

25 

1,200,815,636 

17771.964 

12,871,198 

1.643.306 
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2.  THK  DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  FLOODS.  —  WallmanWs  Versickerungs  Zeitschrift,  51st  year 
No.  92,  Vol.  II.  Berlin-I^nkwitz,  26  August  191 7. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  Statistics  as  to  the  damage 
caused  by  the  increase  of  waters  and  by  floods  in  Prussia.  They  apply 
to  the  period  1903  to  1913. 


Year  Amount  of  damage 

1903 44,139,380     marks 

1904 2,204,372    » 

1905 8,692,380    » 

1906 5,411.799  )> 

1907 23,892,076  » 

1908 9,247,488  » 

1909 20,956,285  » 

I9I0 13,882,347  » 

I9II 4,460,229  » 

I9I2 6,906,090  » 

I9I3 12,280,271  » 

The  greater  part  of  this  damage  should  be  ascribed  to  the  value  of  the 
crops,  as  follows  : 

Year  Area  a£fectcd  Amount  of  damage 

—  hectares  marks 

1903 372.688       36,072,910 

1904 18,332        1,029,806  - 

i9«5 125,327      7,144,146 

1906 61,429  4,083,140 

1907 246,387  22,439,105 

1908 86,371  8,315,214 

1909 132,635  8,972,169 

1910 i95'537  io,'693,299 

1911 59,166  3,299,219 

1912 116,408  5.748,747 

1913 168,190  8,280,191 

It  is  very  important  to  be  able  to  localize  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  according  to  the  watercourses  and  basins.  But  facts  of  this  kind 
have  been  collected  only  for  a  few  years,  whereas  it  is  seven  years  since 
statistics  were  first  established  without  taking  them  into  account.  The 
following  data  are  those  which  exist  for  the  years  from  1910  to  1913. 
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1910 
marks 

Memel — 

Pregel  — 

Weichsc] 156.644 

Oder 5»252,79i 

Elbe 2,109,965 

Oste       — 

Weser 1,073,335 

Ems       299,722 

Vechte  .......  79»703 

Rhine 3,078,880 

Meuse 55.685 

Danube 67,540 

Kiuisches  HaflF  ilo»445 

Frisches  Hf>ff  .    .    .  603,541 

Ostsee 206,467 

North  Sea 446,640 

Binnenseen       ...  340,989 

Wolkenbriiche     .    .  — 


Amount    of    d«m«ge. 
X9XZ  19x2 

mArka 


109,800 

2,745,214 

235.726 

25,270 

103,411 


546,184 
4.203 

28,175 
28,618 

306,593 

402,465 

24,380 


105,701 

1.330,365 
533.308 

1.392.363 
574.884 

826,438 
87,281 
47.700 

293.396 

335 
4.040 
386,380 
596,249 
304.422 
305.245 
117.983 


1913 

144.11^ 

761,534 

1,321.985 

3.153.367 

190,472 

8,510 

511.599 
57.945 
14.435 

305.552 
3.970 

640,132 

224,629 

3,140,772 

94.835 

57.455 

1,648,961 


UNITED  STATES. 


MUTUAI,  INSURANCE  AGAINST  FIRE  IN  ilASSACKUSBTrS.  — Sixty-Second  Annml 
Report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  January 
I,  1917  (Business  of  1916),  Public  Document  No.  9. 

From  about  1895  untU  1897  the  organization  of  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  in  Massachusetts  proceeded  with  feverish  rapidity,  more  than 
twenty  new  companies  of  the  sort  being  incorporated  and  authorized  to 
issue  policies.  But  of  these  ill  founded  and  ill  administered  companies 
not  one  has  survived  until  the  present  day. 

This  unfortunate  episode  led  to  the  passing  of  three  statutes,  still  in 
force,  each  of  which  is  intended  to  prevent  certain  abuses.  By  the  first 
any  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  character  of  risks  and  decide 
whether  applications  for  insurance  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  an  insurance 
company  is  forbidden  to  receive  as  part  of  his  remuneration  a  commission 
on  the  premiums.  The  second  law  imposes  a  penalty  on  any  Massachu- 
setts fire  insurance  company  which  establishes  an  agent  or  appoints  any 
person  to  seek  or  to  transact  for  it  business  in  any  State  in  which  it  has 
not  been  lawfully  authorized  to  transact  business,  or  any  such  company 
which  allows  a  commission  or  emolument  to  any  person  for  thus  soliciting 
or  procuring  insurance.  The  aim  is  to  prevent  unwary  or  grasping  un- 
derwriters from  burdening  the  companies  of  Massachusetts  with  the  poor 
risks  of  other  States.    The  third  law  enacts  that  no  policy  shall  be  issued 
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by  a  newly  incorporated  fire  insurance  company  until  it  has  filed  with  the 
Insurance  Department  a  list  of  those  subscribing  for  its  insurance  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Insurance  Commissioner  may  require,  and  until 
its  president  and  secretary  have  certified  on  oath  that  every  subscription 
on  the  list  so  filed  is  genuine,  and  have  agreed  with  every  subscriber  that 
he  will  take  the  policies  for  which  he  has  subscribed  within  thirty  days  of 
the  time  at  which  the  Insurance  Commissioner  grants  to  the  company  a 
license  to  issue  policies.  This  law  has  practically  put  an  end  to  false  sub- 
scription lists. 

These  laws  prevented  certain  abuses  but  did  not  prevent  a  second  al- 
though less  grave  crisis  which  occurred  about  1915  because  new  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  were  incompetently  managed.  The  new,  companies 
in  question  were  able  to  show  that  their  proceedings  for  incorporation  had 
been  legally  carried  out,  and  that  each  of  them  had  secured,  as  the  statute 
requires,  more  than  400  applications  for  insurance  within  the  Commonwealth, 
covering  more  than  $1,000,000  of  insurance,  and  had  not  accepted  any  appli- 
cation bringing  the  value  they  insured  beyond  10  per  cent,  of  their  net  as- 
sets as  defined  by  statute. 

It  became  necessary  to  forbid  the  issue  of  a  license  to  transact  business 
to  a  new  company  until  it  had  adopted  a  proper  system  of  accounting,  en- 
gaged a  competent  accountant  and  a  competent  and  experienced  underwri- 
ter, and  freed  itself  from  any  liability  incurred  on  its  behalf.  In  the  case 
of  a  stock  company  the  liability  for  capital  stock  was  however  excepted 
from  the  prohibition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  twenty-four  of  the  oldest 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  in  Massachusetts  —  some  of  them  were 
founded  sixty,  eighty  or  even  a  hundred  years  ago  —  in  1894,  that  is  to 
say  before  the  first  crisis,  and  on  31  December  1916. 
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These  figures  show  that  in  the  twenty-two  years  considered  these  com- 
panies have  gained  in  net  insurance  in  force  $26,761,294  and  in  sur- 
plus $462,421,  and  are  thus  more  than  holding  their  own,  with  the  new 
companies. 

Some  figures  can  be  quoted  to  show  the  general  position  of  insurance 
against  fire  in  Massachusetts.  The  companies  undertaking  insurance  of 
this  kind  received  altogether  premitmis  amounting  to  $  13,488,419  in  1907 
—  estimated  dividends  payable  on  the  mutual  companies'  premiums  being 
deducted  —  to  $  20,036,210  in  1916,  and  to  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$157,055,653  in  the  ten  years  from  1907  to  1916,  inclusively.  Indemnities 
paid  in  1907  and  1916  amounted  to  $  7,729,583  and  $  9,184,161  or  57.31 
and  45.84  of  premiums,  respectively.  The  average  percentage  of  pre- 
miums paid  as  indemnities  in  these  ten  years  was  67.89,  and  was  much 
raised  by  the  large  percentages  paid  in  1908  and  1914  —  respectively  111.98 
and  139.24  —  in  consequence  of  the  importance  and  frequency  of  losses. 

There  were  264  companies  which  insured  against  fire  in  Massachusetts 
in  1916.  They  received  altogether  $  458,136,449  in  net  premiums  and  paid 
$  223,634,069  in  net  indemnities.    They  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

•  I.  Massachusetts  mutual  companies  other  than  manufacturers' • .    .  34 

2.  Massachusetts  mutual  marine  insurance  companies i 

3.  Mutual  companies  of  other  States  other  than  manufacturers' .  13 

4.  Massachusetts  manufacturers'  mutual  companies 8 

5.  Manufacturers'  mutual  companies  of  other  States 18 

6.  Massachusetts  stock  companies 4 

7.  Stock  companies  of  other  States 120 

8.  United  States  branches,  companies  of  other  countries  ....  66 


264 


Mutual  companies  belonging  to  the  first  group  received  in  1916  net 
premiums  amounting  to  $  3,033,801  and  paid  $  1,052,130  in  net  losses. 
Their  admitted  assets  amounted  to  $9,257,806  and  their  liabilities  to 
$  3,931,228.  Companies  of  the  third  group  received  net  premiums  amount- 
ing to  $10,685,750  and  paid  $4,151,848  in  net  indemnities.  Their  admitted 
assets  amounted  to  $  27,348,850  and  their  liabilities  to  $  16,457,495.  The 
surplus  of  the  first  group  amounted  only  to  $  5,320,389,  that  of  the  third 
group  to   $10,891,355. 

The  total  number  of  fires  in  Massachusetts  in  1916  was  7,101, and  1,855 
of  them  occurred  in  the  town  of  Boston.  The  total  sum  paid  in  indemni- 
ties in  the  whole  State  was  $  8,188,149.53,  in  Boston  $  2,250,587.26.  There 
are  no  data  to  show  the  losses  sustained  by  agricultural  property  in  the 
year  nor  the  share  of  agricultural  insurance  undertaken  by  the  mutual 
companies  of  this  State.  It  has  been  established  however  that  outside 
Boston  250  fires  occurred  in  barns  and  stables  of  which  the  estimated  value 
as  buildings  was  $  692,687  and  the  insured  value  $  441,397  :  the  loss  was 
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valued  at  I  334,040  and  $  227,468  was  paid  in  indemnities.  The  contents 
of  these  buildings  were  estimated  as  worth  $  437,792  and  were  insured  for 
$  306,488 :  the  loss  under  this  head  was  $222,006  while  indemnities  amount- 
ed to  $  151,962.  The  causes  of  fires  in  barns  and  stables,  including  twenty- 
seven  such  fires  in  Boston,  were  distributed  as  follows :  candle,  lamp  or 
stove  igniting  merchandize  or  other  material,  6;  careless  smoking,  66: 
careless  use  of  matches,  66 ;  children  with  matches,  23  ;  defective  chimneys. 
3  ;  defective  heating  apparatus,  2 ;  electrical  causes,  5 ;  fire-crackers,  3 ; 
friction,  i ;  ignition  of  gasoline  or  other  volatile  oils,  4 ;  hot  ashes  in  wooden 
receptacles,  5 ;  incendiarism,  19 ;  upsetting  lantern,  7;  lightning,  36;  ma- 
licious mischief,  3 ;  boiler  in  milk-room,  i ;  overheated  heating  apparatus, 
I ;  rats  and  matches,  2 ;  sparks  from  bonfires,  heath  or  forest  fires,  7 ; 
sparks  from  chimneys,  6 ;  sparks  from  locomotives,  5 ;  sparks  from  matches 
or  snap  matches,  2  ;  sparks  from  stoves,  2 ;  spontaneous  combustion,  34: 
thawing  water-pipes,  5  ;  tramps,  10  ;  unknown,  64. 
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SPAIN. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICUI.TURAL  CREDIT 
BY  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  CENTRAL  FUND. 

OPPICIAI,  SOURCES: 
RBAL   DECItBTO    RELATIVO   A  LA   CREACI6N  DE  UNA   CAJA   CENTRAL   DB   CRBDrrO    AGRfCOLA 

(Royal  Decree  relative  to  the  Creation  of  a  Central  Fund  of  Agriculttiral  Credit).  Gaceta 
de  Madrid,  No.  196,  Madrid,  15  July  1917. 

OTHKR    SOURCES  (i)  : 

£ZA  (Vlsconde  de)  El  problema  agrario  in  Espafla  {The  Agrarian  Problem  in.  Spain)  Impr. 

Bernardo  Rodriguez,  Madrid,  191 5. 
The  Spanish  Agricultural  and  Kconoioc  Press. 


§  I.  Preliminaries. 

"  Our  agrcultural  masses,  who  form  the  first  step  in  our  scale  of  pro- 
duction and  are  necessary  to  all  further  production,  ask  for  the  circulating 
capital  necessary  to  all  the  completing  and  improving  measures  of  which  they 
have  heard  for  years  as  means  of  redemption.  In  order  to  procure  manures, 
to  secure  the  use  of  modem  agricultural  machinery,  to  buy  animals  for  breed- 
ing, such  an  expenditure  of  funds  as  is  impossible  to  a  modest  farmer  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  therefore  we  think  it  essential  to  supply  such  a  small  farmer,  at 
once  owner  of  some  fields  and  lessee  of  others  —  a  double  capacity  which 
allows  him  with  difficulty  to  earn  a  meagre  livelihood  for  his  family  —  with 
that  equipment  for  his  struggle  which  is  in  the  twentieth  century  indispen- 
sable ".  The  Spanish  Minister  of  Fomento,  the  Visconde  de  Eza,  expressed 
himself  thus  in  introducing  the  decree  of  21  July  1917. 

(i)  For  the  general  bibliography  of  agricultural  credit  in  Spain  the  articles  "  I^'organi- 
sation  agricole  en  Espagne  "  and  "  I^  probl^es  du  credit  foncier  rural  ct  le  Banco  Hipote- 
cario  de  Espafia  ",  published  respectively  in  our  issues  {Bulletin  Mensuel  des  Institutions  Eco- 
nontiques  et  Sociaies)  for  February  and  July  191 2,  should  be  consulted. 
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The  multiplication  of  facilities  for  credit  in  country  districts  has  indeed 
been  for  long  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  Spanish  agriculture  and 
therefore  of  the  national  economy.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  distant 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  positos  (i),  which  at  their  origin  were  essentially 
benevolent  institutions,  to  find  the  problem  of  agricultural  credit  in  Spain 
in  the  forefront.  It  was  so  towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  vast  Spanish  colonial  empire  and  at  a  time  when  mo- 
dem methods  of  agriculture  were  generalized.  As  early  as  1841  an  ordinance 
•of  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  tended  to  create  Banks  of  Agriculturists,  form- 
ed with  the  help  of  private  capital  or  the  available  funds  of  the  pSsitas,  to 
make  loans  to  inhabitants  of  the  rural  groups.  The  parliamentary  chroni- 
cles notice  in  1866  a  scheme  for  a  law  proposed  by  Senor  Montero  Rios  on 
"  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  and  their  transactions  ".  In  1899  Se- 
nor Gamaza  proposed  a  law  based  on  the  reorganization  of  the  positos.  In 
1900  a  minister,  Senor  Sanchez  de  Toca,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  a 
law  on  "  agricultural  credit  for  the  cultivation  and  ownership  of  land  " 
which  implied  the  constitution  of  local  intermediary  societies.  Finally  in 
1910, 1912  and  1915  Senors  Calbeton,  Zulueta  and  Alba  respectively  formu- 
lated schemes,  the  first  named  for  an  "  institution  of  agrictdtural  credit " 
based  on  the  positos  and  using  their  capital,  the  others  for  an  official  "  agri- 
cultiural  bank  ".  None  of  these  schemes  became  law,  mainly  for  political 
reasons. 

Public  authority  for  its  part  attempted  to  meet  the  need  with  all  the 
means  of  which  it  disposed,  while  the  general  and  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  was  being  attempted.  With  this  object  there  was  promulgated 
in  January  1906  a  law  which  created  a  royal  commission,  charged  to  liqui- 
date the  credit  of  the  positos  and  to  realize  their  assets  in  specie,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  modern  agriculture  more  easily  (2).  Since  this  liqui- 
dation had  been  largely  completed,  and  since  the  government  saw  that 
while  some  positos  could  not,  for  lack  of  capital,  satisfy  the  demand  for 
loans,  others,  for  lack  of  borrowers,  left  almost  all  or  a  large  part  of  their 
funds  unproductive,  the  royal  decree  of  16  October  1914  was  promulgated. 
This  decree  authorized  the  constitution  of  federations  of  positos,  in  order 
completely  to  mobilize  their  capital  and  extend  their  sphere  of  action. 
The  federations  were  granted  the  option,  if  they  included  p6sitos  disposing 
of  capital,  of  making  loans  to  agricultural  associations.  Unfortunately 
although  these  provisions  were  usefully  applied  in  certain  districts,  they  did 
not  in  general  give  the  results  exf>ected  of  them,  a  fact  largely  due  to  the 
defective  management  of  many  p6sitos  and  the  manoeuvres  of  caciquismo 
which  is  still  dominant  in  most  rural  districts  of  Spain  (3). 

(i)  For  these  communal  granaries,  which  resemble  the  Italian  Monii  frununlari  and  the 
Portuguese  Celleiros,  see  our  issues  for  June  1914  (page  72)  and  December  191 5  (page  67). 

(2)  See  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 

(3)  Cacique,  a  word  of  American  origin,  denotes  an3^ne  who  by  his  position  or  adhesion  to 
a  political  party  is  morally  master  of  one  or  more  local  groups  and  to  whom  most  membexs  of 
the  latter  arc  imdcr  obligations.  Since  pdsitos  long  constituted  an  arm  of  cactqmsmo,  the  sos- 
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At  present  a  Spanish  farmer  can  nominally  obtain  the  credit  he  needs, 
outside  some  establishments  having  more  or  less  local  importance,  from  the 
following  institutions  :  the  fSsitos,  the  Bank  of  Spain,  the  Mortgage  Bank, 
the  Bank  I^eo  XIII,  and  the  rural  funds.  We  say  nominally  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  faulty  management  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  pSsi- 
tos  are  far  from  suppljdrig  the  needs  of  the  peasants  ;  the  Bank  of  Spain, 
in  spite  of  goodwill  and  government  encouragement  (i)  has  not  the  organiza- 
tion and  elasticity  necessary  to  transactions  in  agricultural  credit^  the  Mort- 
gage Bank,  although  specially  founded  to  help  agriculture,  is  active,  almost 
exclusively,  in  urban  spheres ;  the  Bank  I^eo  XIII,  while  by  its  loans  to  agri- 
cultural syndicates  it  accomplishes  really  useful  and  practical  work,  has 
its  sphere  necessarily  limited  by  its  connection  with  the  Church  and  suffers 
all  the  consequent  inconveniences;  and  finally  the  rural  funds,  except  in  a 
very  small  number  of  districts  like  Extremadura  and  Navarre  (2)  for  lack 
of  resources  only  vegetate  miserably. 

To  resume :  in  no  country  as  much  as  in  Spain  is  capital  withdrawn 
from  the  country  districts,  including  capital  formed  there  and  emanating 
therefrom,  and  does  it  so  tend  to  be  invested  securely  in  State  funds  rather 
than  to  find  any  investment  where  interest  depends  on  the  work  and  intelli- 
gence of  those  administering  it.  The  farmer  on  the  other  hand  cannot  obtain 
credit  directly  from  the  large  urban  establishments  which  in  Spain  absorb 
public  savings,  for  these  do  not  know  him  and  do  not  accept  his  signature. 
It  follows  that  it  is  necessary  to  create  an  organism  which  will  be  able  to 
procure  funds  where  money  is  concentrated,  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of 
peasants  to  be  employed  productively.  This  necessity  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Credit  at  which  the  decree  which  we  will 
examine  aims. 


§  2.  The  royai.  decree  op  12  jui.y  1917. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  "  decree  relative  to  the  creation  of  a  central 
fund  of  agricultural  credit "  the  rojral  decree  of  the  12th  of  July  of  this  year 
covers  the  whole  problem  of  agricultural  credit  and  establishes  the  bases 
of  an  organization  which  will  allow  of  its  solution.  The  measure  does  not 
confine  itself  to  setting  up  an  official  establishment  responsible  for  supply- 
ing money  to  agriculture.  -  It  at  the  same  time  defines  and  regulates  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  the  farmers  grouped  in  associations  and  offering  in 
the  collective  liability  of  all  their  members  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  lend- 
ing institutions,  and  also  the  relations  of  these  associations  with  the  Central 


picion  with  which  they  are  still  regarded  by  peasants,  in  spite' of  the  very  considerable  servi- 
ces they  once  rendered  to  agriculture,  is  easily  understood.  For  caciquismo  in  the  Spanish 
country  see  Bulletin  dcs  Institutions  Economiques  et  Sociales  for  July  1912,  page  123. 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  November  1915,  pages  33  and  34. 

(2)  See  our  issue  for  March  1915,  pages  10  to  27. 
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Fund  formed  to  act  as  intermediary  between  them  and  the  credit  establish 
ments. 

The  object  of  the  decree,  as  specified  in  Article  i,  is  to  promote  in  Spain 
the  employment  of  capital  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  production 
and'  stock  farming  by  stimulating  the  formation  of  agencies  for  supply- 
ing the  materials  and  machinery  needed  by  the  technique  of  modem  agri- 
culture, and  by  endowing  these  agencies  with  the  necessary  pecuniary 
resources.  With  this  object,  says  the  decree,  the  State  will  endeavour  to 
develop  the  spirit  of  association  as  well  as  the  associations  themselves, 
forwarding  that  educational  activity  which  causes  the  need  for  them  to 
be  born  and  felt,  indicating  which  forms  of  them  are  most  suitable  with  the 
help  of  all  official  or  private  organizations  already  in  being,  exercising  by 
means  of  advice  a  directive  influence  over  such  as  are  constituted,  seeing 
that  they  command  the  capital  necessary  to  their  life  and  development, 
and  taking  steps  to  obtain  from  banking  and  commercial  companies  that 
they  collaborate  by  employing  all  their  available  funds  on  the  work  of 
expanding  the  agricultural  associations.  Such  are  the  social  functions  en- 
trusted to  the  new  Central  Fund. 

To  resume,  the  terms  of  the  decree  may  be  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing points  which  show  the  basis  on  which  an  institution  of  agricultural 
credit  is  to  be  set  up  in  Spain  :  a)  the  creation  of  an  official  central  agency 
which  will  dispose  of  contributions  furnished  by  the  privileged  and  free 
banks  and  the  State,  and  will  seek  to  invest  in  the  country  districts  the 
money  foriuing  the  savings  deposits  of  establishments  belonging  to  the  cr* 
ban  banks,  and  to  forward  rural  association  as  a  basis  of  credit ;  b)  the 
constitution  and  regidation  of  agricultural  associations ;  c)  the  determina- 
tion of  transactions  in  agricultural  credit ;  and  d)  the  preservation  and  nnv 
dernizing  of  the  pdsitos  by  completing  their  liquidation  and  adapting  theii 
metho(Js  to  the  needs  of  modem  agriculture  and  of  the  l:|ank. 

I.  The  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Cr^it  and  its  Business. 

The  constitution  and  working  of  the  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Cre- 
dit formed  by  the  decree  in  question  imply  no  original  idea  for,  as  the  pre- 
amble to  the  decree  expressly  indicates,  the  provisions  governing  the  Fund 
have  been  borrowed  indiscriminately  from  all  central  banks  and  from  like  or- 
ganizations in  many  countries,  particularly  Poland,  Germany,  Italy  and  Ru- 
mania. However  in  view  of  this  catholicity,  and  of  the  adaptions  which  have 
taken  place  to  suit  both  the  necessities  and- the  possibilities  of  Spanish 
agriculture,  a  short  examination  of  the  organization  and  the  business  of  the 
establishment  which  has  been  created  will  not  be  without  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  we  have  mentioned,  aimed  at  encouraging 
and  multiplying  agricultural  associations  by  moral  and  pecimiary  support 
and  by  a  supervision  whch  will  ensure  their  normal  develcpment,  and  a: 
intensifying  the  financial  relations  between  these  associations  and  banking' 
organizations  by  advancing  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  latter  ii 
combinations  for  agricultural  credit,  the  principal  transactions  of  tb< 
Central  Fund  will  be  as  follows  : 
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a)  to  endorse  bills  dr  become  answerable  *f or  payments  when  opera- 
tions are  effected  with  or  loans  made  to  agricultural  societies,  in  determined 
cases  and  conditions ; 

b)  to  procure  that  agricultural  associations  group  themselves  in  pro- 
vincial or  district  federations,  thus  uniting  the  individual  or  collective  sav- 
ings of  their  territorial  spheres  for  local  productive  use,  and  thus  procuring 
needed  funds  for  certain  associations,  and  for  others  an  investment  for 
excess  funds,  or  in  other  words  enabling  available  funds  to  circulate; 

c)  to  receive  interest-bearing  deposits  from  these  associations  or  fe- 
derations by  assigning  funds  to  the  business  of  making  loans  (the  district 
federations  or  funds  will,  where  they  exist,  form  the  link  between  the  Cen- 
tral and  the  local  funds,  and  the  form  of  and  security  tor  business  of  the 
kind  will  be  established  with  this  end  in  view) ; 

i)  to  receive  from  the  public  deposits  on  current  account,  deposits 
withdrawable  by  cheque,  and  savings  deposits,  alwa3rs  using  these  funds 
exclusively  for  the  business  of  agricultural  credit,  in  accordance  with  the 
functions  entrusted  to  the  Central  Fund ; 

e)  to  open  current  credit  accounts  with  the  pdsitos,  the  rural  funds, 
the  syndicates  and  the  federations  and  other  agricultural  organizations, 
on  the  personal,  collective  and  unlimited  guarantee  of  the  members  where 
the  latter  organizations  are  concerned  or  the  real  guarantee  of  their  capital 
in  the  case  of  the  pdsitos ;  '  ^ 

/)  to  grant  to  the  agricultural  institutions  already  mentioned  loans 
amortizable  in  one  or  more  payments.  These  loans  could  be  granted  on  the 
collective  and  unlimited  guarantee  of  the  members,  or  on  the  products  of 
agriculture  or  stock  farming  or  their  derivatives,  on  draught  animals,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  standing  or  stored  crops  or  other  like  pledges  which 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  in  accordaqge  with  a  special 
regulation  to  be  published  ; 

•g)  to  grant  loans  also  to  farmers  on  any  of  the  guarantees  enume- 
rated in  paragraph/),  or  to  open  for  them  credit  accounts  like  those  mention- 
ed in  paragraph  e),  either  on  the  direct  and  exclusive  guarantee  of  those 
interested  or  with  the  subsidiary  guarantee  of  a  syndicate.  These  loans  will 
not  exceed  a  maximum  of  20,000  pesetas  (i)  and  cannot  be  made  for  a 
longer  term  than  three  years  ; 

h)  to  issue,  in  virtue  of  the  operations  already  enumerated  and  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  sums  lent  or  invested,  agricultural  bonds  or  other  bonds, 
repayable  within  a  determined  period  or  by  drawing  lots.  Premiums, 
payable  at  the  time  of  repayment,  may  be  granted  to  these  bonds.  The  to- 
tal sum  of  the  agricultural  bonds  in  circulation  will  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  loans,  as  that  of  the  special  bonds  will  not  exceed  that  of  the  operations 
they  represent ; 

i)  to  negotiate  the  securities  already  mentioned  and  grant  loans  on 
them.  Those  operations  are  excluded  wWch  the  Central  Fund  may  con- 
clude in  issuing  the  seciuities  in  question  and  which  are  guaranteed  by 

(i)  I  peseta  =  about  cj  ^/^d.  at  par. 
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landed  property.  The  Central  Fund  may  lend  funds  to  other  agrictiltural 
institutions,  even  if  these  undertake  business  of  this  kind,  but  may  not  in 
such  case  issue  bonds  for  a*sum  in  excess  of  that  part  of  the  loan  which 
these  institutions  guarantee  exclusively  in  the  form  indicated  in  para- 
graphs e),  f)  and  g). 

The  most  important  of  the  functions  of  the  Central  Fund  which  aim 
at  intensifying  the  contact  between  banking  establishments  and  agricultural 
associations  is  indubitably  the  influence  it  should^exercise  on  the  relations 
between  the  syndicates  and  the  rural  funds  and  the  Bank  of  Spain,  which 
is  the  official  issuing  establishment.  The  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Cre- 
dit may  foster  these  relations  in  two  ways,  namely : 

i)  The  syndicates  will  determine  what  sums  they  need  for  their  opera- 
tions and  prepare  a  list  distributing  these  according  to  the  amount  demanded 
by  each  member.  This  work  once  accomplished,  and  the  guarantee  of 
the  solvency  of  each  syndicate  having  been  fitly  established,  each  syndi- 
cate will  xiraw  on  each  of  its  members  an  order  for  the  sum  granted  to  him, 
and  when  this  bill  has  been  accepted  by  the  Central  Fund  the  syndicate, 
having  endorsed  it,  will  discoimt  it  at  the  Bank  of  Spain,  thus  rapidly  and 
easily  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  to  its  business.  The  bank  should 
for  its  part  obviate  two  inconveniences.  One-consists  in  presenting  the  note 
at  the  home  of  the  member  on  thedayonwhichitfalls  due,  andean  be  avoided 
by  appointing  as  the  place  of  pa3mient  the  headquarters  of  the  agricul- 
tural syndicate  or  the  capital  town  of  the  province.  The  other  consists  in 
the  costs  of  a  rene^ml.  This  operation  may  by  the  care  of  the  syndicate  be 
eflEected  at  the  competent  branch  of  the  bank  without  troubling  the  mem 
ber.  The  costs  in  question  will  then  be  taken  into  account  in  the  bonus 
which  the  bank  will  allot  to  the  syndicates  for  their  intervention  in  these 
operations.       ^ 

2)  The  bank  will  open  for  the  district  funds  depending  on  the  Central 
Fund  a  credit  account,  guaranteed  by  the  commercial  bills  which  the  syndi- 
cates will  remit  to  these  funds  and  on  which  the  bank  will  advance  sums  to 
the  funds  in  question  for  their  operations.  Thus  each  syndicate,  after 
having  brought  together  and  classified  the  individual  demands  of  its 
members,  will  subscribe  a  bill  or  note  to  the  district  fund  for  the  total  amount 
of  the  loans  demanded  by  its  members.  The  Central  Fund  will  take  all 
necessary  precautions  to  ensure  the  good  working  and  the  perfect  solvency 
of  the  syndicate  in  question  ;  and  if  its  decision  is  favourable  it  will  endorse 
the  bill,  already  signed  by  the  S3mdicate,  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  which  will 
discount  it  if  it  is  for  a  short  term,  or  accept  it  as  guarantee  of  the  afore- 
said credit  if  it  fulls  due  in  a  longer  term  than  three  months,  but  not  if  this 
term  is  longer  than  the  nine  or  twelve  months  which  cover  the  cycle  of 
agricultural    operations. 

The  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Credit  will  be  constituted  with  an 
initial  capital  of  10,000,000  pesetas  in  shares  of  500  pesetas  each,  of  which 
half  must  be  paid  up  when  the  fund  becomes  active.  This  capital  will  be 
subscribed  as  follows  :  2,000,000  pesetas  by  the  pdsitos,  deducted  from  the 
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unproductive  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Royal  Delegation  (i) 
and  2,000,000  pesetas  by  the  Bank  of  Spain.  The  last  2,000,000  pesetas 
of  shares  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  ordinary  banks  and  agricultural  asso- 
ciations of  a  general  character,  which  must  subscribe  at  least  100,000  pe- 
setas each  in  order  to  form  part  of  the  directing  committee.  If  a  sum  re- 
main available  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Spain  will  be  authorized  to  subscribe 
shares  for  its  amount. 

The  Central  Fund  in  question  will  have  the  character  of  a  co-operative 
association  for  it  will  do  business  only  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  associa- 
tions and  with  them  exclusively.  With  this  end  in  view  capital  will  bear 
a  fixed  interest  which  may  not  exceed  a  total  of  6  per  cent.  This  interest 
once  paid,  any  remaining  profits  will  be  divided  as  follows :  50  per  cent,  to 
constitute  a  reserve  fund  and  50  per  cent,  to  the  syndicates  pro  rata  of  their 
operations  with  the  Central  Fund.  From  the  time  when  the  reserve  fund 
becomes  equal  to  half  the  subscribed  capital  only  10  per  cent,  of  profits 
will  be  paid  into  it  compulsorily. 

The  Central  Fund  will  constitute  a  legal  person  and  act  qtiite  inde- 
pendently in  all  its  business.  It  will  b^  administered  by  a  directing  council, 
comprising  a  chairman  freely  nominated  by  the  govemnient  whose  post 
will  be  permanent  (2),  a  representative  of  the  pdsitos,  a  representative  of 
the  Bank  of  Spain  and  one  of  the  Mortgage  Bank,  all  three  freely  chosen  by 
these  establishments,  and  a  delegate  of  each  of  the  following  bodies  which 
has  subscribed  a  minimum  of  100,000  pesetas  —  General  Association  of  Stock 
Farmers,  Association  of  Agriculturists  of  Spain,  Catalai^Agricultural  Insti- 
tute of  San  Isidro,  Bank- Leo  XIII,  and  Association  of  Cultivators  of  Sa- 
ragossa.  Every  other  association,  b^ing  strictly  co-operative  and  .agricul- 
tural and  general  in  character  and  subscribing  the  aforesaid  minimum,  can 
have  a  delegate  in  the  council.  * 

The  Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  Fomento  will  exercise  supervisory 
functions  over  the  Central  Fund.  The  former  will  have  the  higher  super- 
vilon  of  its  economic  activity  which  he  will  determine,  and  the  latter 
will  be  concerned  with  the  whole  work  of  agricultural  organization  in- 
cumbent on  the  Central  Fund  in  virtue  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
instituted. 

The  directing  committee  will  fix  the  bases  of  the  rates  of  interest,  the 
terms  granted  for  repayment  and  the  security  on  which  the  Central  Fund 
will  make  loans. 

All  documents  and  books,  bills  payable  on  order,  and  discount  or  cre- 
dit books  and  bills  which  the  agricultural  associations  issue  in  the  course 
of  their  relations  with  the  Central  Fund  will  be  exempt  from  the  stamp  duty. 

The  Central  Fund  of  Agricultural  Credit  keeps  for  five  years,  as,  the 
decree  instituting  it  expressly  states,  an  experimental  character.    After 

(i)  See  our  issue,  already  died,  for  March  1915,  pages  10  et  seq. 

(2)  By  royal  decree  Count  de  Montomes,  delegate  of  Spain  to  the  general  meeting  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  has  been  nominated  chairman  of  the  Central  Fund 
of  Agricultural  Credit. 
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this  period  tbe  system  defining  the  exercise  of  s^colttual  credit  in  Spain 
will  be  submitted  to  parliament,  the  lessons  of  experience  being  dnly  taken 
into  account. 

II.  Definition  of  AgricuUural  Associations.  The  System. 

Agricultural  credit  having  been  organia^d  as  stated,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  multiply  in  the  Spanish  country  districts  the  rural  associations  which 
form  its  basis,  and  to  encourage  their  creation  where  tiiey  do  not  yet  exist. 
The  possibility  of  obtaining  capital  at  a  low  rate  and  on  good  terms  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  constitution  of  intermediary  associations ; 
but  it  was  further  indispensable  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  obstacles  of 
an  administrative  kind  which  might  in  any  way  impede  the  movement  to- 
wards association. 

Owing  to  lack  of  precision  in  the  law  of  1887  ^^  associations  and  the  law 
of  1906  on  agricultural  syndicates  (i),  organizations  having  a  political,  com- 
mercial or  other  character,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  insti- 
tutions in  favour  of  which  these  measures  were  framed,  often  shared  the 
advantages  provided  by  legislation.  Therein  lies  the  justification  of  the 
extreme  severity  evinced  by  the  competent  administrative  agencies  in 
examining  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  the  societies  which  asked  to  be  registered 
in  conformity  with  the  aforesaid  laws.  The  necessity  of  possessing  sufficient 
infottoation  to  enable  registration  to  be  granted  or  refused  caused,  in  most 
cases,  instructions  with  respect  to  the  applications  for  con^tution,  which 
new  rural  organiz|^ons  presented,  to  be  issued  very  slowly.  Moreover  in 
some  doubtful  cases  the  administration  showed  some  narrowness  of  judge- 
ment, a  circumstance  which  was  not  surprising  since  the  advantages  of 
registration  consisted  ultimately  in  certain  fiscal  exemptions. 

To  eliminate  these  obstaclfes  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  a  long*standing 
demand  of  the  Spanish  rural  class,  that  is  clearly  and  sharply  to  define  agri- 
cultural co-operation  and  association,  determining  how  they  should  be  active 
in  forms  which  would  serve  as  models  to  future  agricultural  associatftns 
constituted  according  to  the  laws  already  cited,  and  which  would  serve  as 
a  basis  on  which  the  public  administration  could  rapidly  meet  demanc^  for 
constitution.  To  this  necessity  the  definitions  of  chapter  n  of  the  decree 
respond,  definitions  which,  we  should  state,  were  established  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Agriculture  at  its  meeting  of  1912  (2). 

According  to  these  provisions  agricultural  association  is  "  tihe  agree- 
ment by  which  two  or  more  persons  permanently  pool  their  knowledge, 
activity  or  economic  resources  to  study  or  protect,  create  or  improve  means 
for  advancing  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  the  eco- 
nomic or  social  condition  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  by  adopting  the 
principles  of  co-operation  ". 

(i)  See  the  paper  on  co-operatida  in  Spanish  agricaltnre  in  ovr  issues  kx  Maxcb  and  Mar 
X915. 

(2)  See  El  Problemd  oirario  en  Espafia  by  Visconde  de  Bsa.  Madtld,  iDxpr.  Beniaido  Ro- 
driguez,   1915,  pp.    197. 
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The  co-operative  associations  contemplated  by  the  decree  may  be  for 
consmnption  or  production  or  for  affording  credit,  or  they  may  have  mixed 
objects. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies,  which  are  most  interesting  as  regards 
the  circulation  of  capital  in  the  country  districts,  may  have  limited  or  un- 
limited liability  or  be  mixed  in  form.  Their  business  will  include  discount- 
'ing  advances,  loans,  and  the  accex>tance  of  remifinents  or  deposits,  and 
will  be  transacted  only  with  their  own  members  or  other  agricultural  co- 
operative societies.  Thus  all  rural  co-operative  societies,  whether  credit 
societies  or  other,  can  equally  profit  by  the  advantages  of  the  decree  as  to 
obtaining  capital.  The  co-operative  credit  societies  can  borrow  from  per- 
sons outside  their  association,  receive  their  deposits  and  discount  their  bills, 
but  with  the  sole  object  of  effecting  these  operations  with  their  own 
members  or  increasing  their  circulating  funds.  The  distribution  of  pro- 
fits will  take  place  —  be  it  noted  —  among  members,  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  they  have  paid  to  the  association  as  interest  on  operations  effected 
with  it,  and  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  rebatement  of  interest. 

The  agricultural  co-operative  associations  defined  by  the  decree  con- 
sidered will  be  subject,  as  regards  their  constitution  and  working,  to  the 
law  of  1887  ^^  associations  and  the  law  of  1906  on  agricultural  syndicates, 
and  will  enjoy  the  benefits  granted  by  the  latter  law. 


§  2.  The  OPINION  of  the  agricui^turai,  and  economic  woru) 

ON  THE  CENTRAI,  CREDIT  FUND. 


Before  we  end  this  short  study  of  the  new  organization  of  agricultural 
credit  in  Spain  we  will,  to  facilitate  the  reader's  estimate  of  its  fitness  to 
the  agricultural  and  social  situation  of  the  country,  shortly  notice  some  com- 
mentaries on  it  published  in  the  technical  press.  We  will  analyse  them  ob- 
jectively, relying  on  the  considerations  we  have  explained.  Repeated  al- 
lusion to  these  criticisms  has  on  occasion  been  made  by  the  minister  who 
was  author  of  the  innovation  when  he  has  brought  it  before  the  public. 

The  independent  agricultural  press,  beginning  with  a  widely  circula- 
ted periodical.  La  Lega  agraria,  does  not  stint  its  praise  of  the  new  decree. 
Thepaper  mentioned  even  writes  of  the  Central  Fimd  that  it  sees  "  a  wave  of 
riches  pass  to  the  country  districts  at  the  mere  appearance  of  this  redeem- 
ing institution  "  (i).  But  at  the  same  time  another  section  of  the  press, 
which  reflects  the  opinion  only  of  industrial  and  banking  circles,  is  less  fa- 
vourable to  the  organization  set  up  to  supply  credit  to  agriculturists.  One 
of  the  most  important  organs  having  this  tendency  is  the  weekly  Espana 
Ecanomica  y  Financiera.    We  think  it  pertinent  to  our  end  to  examine  this 


(i)  "El  pais  agricola  de  enhoiabuena",  La  Liga  Agraria,  No.  131 4,  Madrid,  20  July 
1917. 
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paper's  (i)  objections  and  oppose  them  with  purely  agricultural  opinion  ai;: 
ministerial  arguments. 

The  first  objection  to  the  decree  is  that  the  State  intervention  on  which 
it  is  based  is  not  pertinent  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

To  justify  the  government's  agrarian  policy  in  this  case  we  will  repr^ 
duce  a  passage  from  the  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  decree  in  questicn 
The  minister  expresses  himself  as  follows :  "  In  the  Spanish  rural  class  it  i' 
impossible  to  insist  on  certain  conditions  of  preparation  where  banldr.: 
and  production  are  concerned.  The  conflict  which  is  always  pending  Ik- 
tween  State  intervention  andfree  initiative  must  be  decided,  where  natioi;^ 
agriculture  is  concerned,  by  proclaiming*  that  it  is  the  State's  duty  to  st 
mulate  and  favour  the  movement  of  capital  towards  the  country  and  t 
awaken  in  farmers  sentiments  which  will  enable  them  to  learn,  to  develir 
and  to  reach  a  position  in  which  their  signature  will  have  a  market  value 
On  the  intensification  of  this  movement  depends  the  very  existence  of  tk 
nation.  A  typical  case  is  present  for  State  intervention  ".  We  should 
add  that  the  rural  classes  have,  owing  to  the  lack  of  private  initiative 
never  ceased  to  ask  for  this  intervention. 

A  second  objection  is  that  before  creating  a  central  organ,  set  over  the 
local  organs,  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter  should  exist  and  be  multiplie- 
throughout  the  country.  The  Central  Fund  cannot  create  the  local  organ- 
contemplated,  for  the  Spanish  character,  especially  the  character  of  ih 
peasants,  is  not  only  indifferent  but  also  definitely  opposed  to  associaticr 
This  is  what  is  said  in  financial  circles,  but  the  truly  agricultural  cirdr 
answer  that  this  second  objection  is  itself  an  argument  which  refutes thefr' 
and  justifies  the  State  intervention  thereby  criticized.  Th^  Liga  a^^> 
says  in  this  connection,  *'  Does  not  the  spirit  of  solidarity  exist  among 'J^' 
The  Central  Fund  was  created  for  this  educative  task.  Will  not  all  tk 
loans  be  co-operative  ?  This  condition  alone  ensures  its  existence.  To  ^^' 
firm  the  contrary  is  to  disregard  the  inclinations  of  the  race  whenitiswel 
directed.  You  say  that  this  spirit  cannot  lead  far.  To  lose  this  fear  yrc 
need  only  look  at  the  marvellous  co-operative  and  social  movement  whi^^^ 
has  already  reached  the  smallest  village  (2)  ". 

(i)  See  "  I^a  Caja  Central  de  Credito  agilcolo  "  in  EspaHa  Econdmica  y  Ft#«i#i««r«,No.n:' 
Madrid,  28  July  191 7. 

(2)  According  to  the  official  data  of  the  Ministry  of  Fomeniio  in  1914  the  following  tsp^ 
zations  aiming  at  encouraging  the  development  of  agriculture  were  then  active: 

Chambers  of  agriculture 106 

Communities  of  agriculturists  ....  100 

Agricultural  federations  and  a£|;ricul- 

tural  associations 660 

Agricultural  S3rndicates ii53o 

Rural  savings  and  loan  funds   ....  517 

Economic  societies 46 

2,959 
For  the  movement  towards  association  and  co-operation  from  the  general  point  of  "^  ^' 
agriculture  see  the  article  already  cited  on  co-operation  in  Spanish  agriculture. 
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Another  criticism  put  forward  is  perhaps  that  one  which  would  have 
most  weight  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  farmer's  economic  po- 
sition. It  is  as  follows.  The  Spanish  fanner  needs  money  for  sowing  and 
paying  for  necessary  work  and  for  his  livelihood  until  his  harvest  is  gathered. 
When  once  h^  has  obtained  this  money  he  is  preoccupied  by  the  necessity 
of  paying  it  back,  and  as  soon  as  his  crops  are  ripe  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  har- 
vest and  sell  them.  In  other  words  he  sells  immediately  after  the  harvest 
when  everyone  in  the  same  situation  as  himself  is  also  selling  his  produce, 
that  is  when  prices  are  lowest,  and  he  leaves  to  others  the  profit  of  the  rise 
in  prices  which  always  occurs  a  few  months  later.  How  then  is  it  possible 
that  a  perfect  organization  of  agricultural  credit  shotdd  not  take  these 
facts  into  account  ? 

To  these  arguments  the  public  authority  answers  that  the  establish- 
ment of  warehouses  for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  stock  farming,  to 
which  the  preceding  objection  i]xix>licitly  alludes,  is  a  co-operative  function, 
and  that,  like  the  purchase  of  the  materials  of  agriculture  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  the  sale  on  commission  of  country  produce,  it  cannot  be  organized 
so  that  it  fulfils  its  object  except  by  means  of  central  federations  and  lo- 
cal co-operative  societies.  The  latter  must  organize  —  and  the  State 
must  help  them  —  the  large  groupings  which  will  embrace  the  whole  move- 
ment of  agricultural  co-operation.  The  contrary  course  would  be  to 
create  a  great  commercial  company  in  the  form  of  an  agricultural  fund  or 
bank.  As  to  the  fact  that  warehouses  excercise  credit  in  that  they  can 
grant  loans  on  the  security  of  deposited  products,  their  working  demands 
an  exclusive  and  special  organization  with  which  no  organization  of 
personal  credit,  such  as  the  Credit  Fund  under  consideration,  shotdd  be.  - 
mixed  (i).  "  > 

As  regards  the  role  of  intermediary  entrusted  to  the  Central  Fund, 
the  form  established  by  the  decree  is  approved,  for  general  opinion  recog*  ^• 
nizes  that  in  Spain  contact  must  first  be  established  between  privileged  or  . 
free  banks  and  the  large  agricultural  associations  which  know  the  district 
and  smaller  local  societies  and  can  introduce  them  to  the  banks.  Thus  the 
machinery  will  be  complete,  and  the  organ  created  will  be  able  to  act  in- 
dependently and  to  use  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  task  a  network  of 
associations  as  serried  as  it  is  vast. 

The  participation  of  the  pdsUos  in  this  new  organization  has  also  been 
favourably  received.  In  rural  circles  there  is  a  conviction  that  these  estab- 
lishments could  not  be  suppressed,  in  spite  of  the  ills  which  have  affected 
them  in  thie  last  two  centuries.  In  order  that  they  may  again  render  the 
services  which  were  once  their  distinction  it  is  only  necessary,  according  to 
the  most  generally  received  opinion,  to  complete  the  liquidation  of  their 
property  and  their  credit,  and  then  to  modernize  their  functions  and  en- 
trust their  administration  to  independent  persons,  technically  compe- 
tent.   But  until  this  transformation  is  effected,  and  in  order  to  prepare 

(i)  See  in  this  connection  the  Boletin  ds  la  Associacidn  de  Agricultures  de  EspaHa  for 
October  1916,  pages  283  et  seq. 
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for  it,  it  is  just  that  the  pdsUos,  with  a  part  of  the  capital  of  which  they  now 
have  not  the  use,  collaborate  in  the  modem  organization  of  the  credit  en- 
trusted to  the  Central  Fund.  They  will  thus  enter  into  a  movement 
which  will  rapidly  lead  them  to  that  transformation  on  which  the  useful- 
ness of  their  existence  depends. 

To  resume :  the  organization  of  agricultural  credit  in  Spain,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  royal  decree  of  12  January  1917,  has  made  a  favourable 
impression  in  the  economic  and  agricultural  circles  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  section  of  opinion  in  banking  and  industrial  cirdes. 
It  can  therefore  be  affirmed  that  this  organization  is  very  well  adapted  to 
the  sentiment  of  agricultural  society.  Only  the  results  which  will  be  obtain- 
ed in  practice  can  tell  us  if  the  agency  which  this  decree  has  formed  is 
fitted  to  its  object  and  in  what  measure  it  is  so.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  minister  who  is  its  author  has  left  an  experimental  character  to  the  Cen- 
tral Fund  of  Agricultural  Credit,  in  order  later  to  give  it  a  definite  form 
when  the  modifications  which  experience  shows  to  be  necessary  have  been 
introduced  into  it.  Already  however  it  is  possible  to  afSrm  that  the  orga- 
nization which  is  the  object  of  the  decree  meets  an  inevitable  need  of  ^• 
nish  agriculture,  that  of  supplying  farmers  having  modest  resources  with  the 
capital  they  require.  Therefore  it  is  permissible  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  wait  long  for  the  happy  consequences  of  so  important  a 
measure. 
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sources: 

ISTITUTO  ITALIANO  Di  Cr£1>ito  FoNDiAftio  {Italian  Institute  of  Land  Credit).  Ordinaiy  general 
meeting  of  shareholders  on  28  February  191 7.  Report  of  administrative  comidl  and 
directors  for  1916.  26th  year.  Rome,  1917.      •  * 

CREDITO  PONDIAiaO  DELIA  CaSSA  DI  RiSPAKMIO  DGLLB   PROVINCIB  I«0MBARDB  IN  ^ilLANO 

{Land  Credit  of  the  Savings^Bmnk  of  the  Lombard  Provinces  at  M4lan).  Complete  BaUmce- 

Sheetfor  191 6. 49thyear  of  business.  Blllan,  19x7. 
Creduo  Fondiasio  dbixa  Cassa  di  Rispamiio  in  Boloona  {Land  Credit  of  the  Satrings- 

Bank  at  Boiogna).  Minutes  ctf  the  general  meeting  of  sbareboldeis  held  on  z  April  1917 

and  report  for  1916.  8otb  year  of  business.  Bologna  191;. 
isTiTUTO  dellb  Ofese  Pib  di  San  Paolo  IK  TORINO  {Institution  of  the  Works  of  Charity  of 

$t.  Paul  in  Turin)  Complete  accotmt  of  the  year  1916.  Credito  Fondiario,  Turin,  191 7. 
MoNTB  DEI  Paschx  di  Siena.  Complete  account  of  the  year  1916.  Sienna,  191 7. 
Reports  for  191 6  of  the  other  institutions  of  I#and  Credit  active  in  the  kinodox. 

§  I.  The  organization  of  land  credit. 

Land  credit  is  afforded  in  Italy  by  the  following  State-r^ulated  in- 
stitutions —  the  Istituto  Italiano  di  Credito  Fandiario  at  Rome,  the  IstOuU) 
ddle  Opere  Pie  di  San  Paolo  at  Turin,  the  Monte  dei  Paschi  at  Sdena,  the   . 
Credito  Fondiario  Sardo  at  Cagliari,  and  the  savings-banks  of  Milan,  Bolo- 
gna and  Verona. 

A  royal  decree  can  authorize  other  bodies  to  practise  this  form  of 
credit,  in  particular  mutual  associations  of  landowners  possessing  real  estate 
of  a  value  not  less  than  5,000,000  liras  (i),  societies  and  institutions  having 
a  paid-up  capital  of  10,000,000  liras,  and  those  having  a  capital  between 
this  sum  and  2,060,000  liras,  in  districts  in  which  there  is  no  local  body 
affording  land  credit. 

The  land  credit  business  of  the  savings-banks  of  Milan  and  Bologna,  of 
the  Istituto  deUe  Opere  pie  di  San  Paolo,  of  the  Monte  dei  Paschi  and  of  the 
Istitttto  di  Credito  Fondiario  may  be  undertaken  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  The  savings-bank  of  Verona  is  authorized  to  afford  credit  in 
the  Venetian  provinces  and  the  province  of  Mantua,  the  Credito  Fondiario 
Sardo  in  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

The  business  which  these  institution  may  tmdertake  is  regulated  by 
minute  legal  provisions  and  is  various.    It  consists  principally  in  granting 

(i)  I  lira  s=  9  S/i  <^  at  ])ar. 
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loans  on  first  mortgages  on  real  estate  up  to  half  the  value  of  the  latter. 
Such  loans  are  repayable  gradually  by  annual  instalments,  within  a  period 
not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  fifty  years.  The  annual  instalment  includes 
the  amortization  quota,  interest,  the  tax  on  income,  commission  and 
expenses  of  administration,  and  the  quota  of  the  sum  repaid  which  is 
due  as  the  tax  to  the  Treasury,  the  latter  being  paid  directly  by  the  various 
institutions  on  behalf  of  those  who  borrow  from  them.  The  debtor  can 
however  free  himself  in  advance  of  all  or  part  of  the  debt,  making  the  pay- 
ments we  have  mentioned  to  the  lending  institution  and  the  Treasury. 

The  institutions  of  land  credit  are  further  able  to  acquire,  by  cession 
or  substitution  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  loans,  mortgage  or  privileged 
credit,  the  debts  being  repayable  by  amortization. 

They  procure  the  necessary  means  for  operations  of  these  two  kinds  by 
issuing  land  bonds  bearing  int^est  at  the  various  rates  of  3  ^,  3  */4, 4,  4  y^ 
and  5  per  cent.,  thus  avoiding  the  great  oscillations  of  the  financial  market. 
I/)ans  are  made  in  bonds  at  a  rate  of  interest  equal  to  that  of  the  bonds  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  making  them.  These  bonds  have  a  nominal  value 
of  500  liras  and  can  be  payable  to  bearer  or  nominative.  They  are  gra- 
dually redeemed  at  par,  that  number  of  them  being  withdrawn  every  half- 
year  which  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  amortization  due  by  the  borrow- 
ers in  the  preceding  half.  The  total  land  bonds  issued  are  secured  by 
the  total  mortgages  held,  the  holders  being  thus  safeguarded. 

Landowners  in  no  immediate  need  of  capital  but  otily  of  ready  money 
can,  before  they  apply  for  the  loans  regularly  made  in  the  form  of  bonds, 
obtain  that  a  current  account,  secured  by  a  mortage,  be  opened  for  them,  and 
that  advances  in  cash  be  made  to  them  on  this  account,  at  a  varying  rate 
of  interest  determined  by  the  institutions. 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  work  which  these  institutions  of  land 
credit  accomplished  in  Italy  in  1916. 

§  2.  The  "  ISTITUTO  itauano  di  crkdito  fondiario  ". 

This  Italian  Institute  of  I/and  Credit  (i)  was  constituted  in  Rome  on 
7  February  1891,  having  by  its  by-laws  a  capital  of  100,000,000  liras  of 
which  40,000,000  liras  were  paid  up. 

In  its  report  on  the  results  of  last  year's  business  the  administrative 
council  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  dij£cult  times  the  course  of  afEairs  was 
satisfactory. 

In  1916  applications  to  the  institute  for  loans  numbered  183  and  covered 
21,254,500  liras,  as  against  71  applications  for  5,992,000  liras  in  1915.  Thus 
applications  increased  by  112  and  were  for  an  amount  which  had  increased 
by  15,262,500  liras.    The  increase  would  have  been  larger  "  if  the  institute 

(i)  See  in  this  connectioii  tiie  interesting  monogtaph  '%'opeia  deU'IsUtato  Italiano  di 
Credito  Fondiario  nei  23  anni  dal  1891  al  1915  ".  Report  of  the  director  general  to  the  rouncil 
of  administration,  Rome,  1916. 
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had  not,  in  its  desire  to  devote  itself  preferably  to  improving  rural  property, 
limited  its  acceptance  of  applications  for  loans  on  urban  lands  ". 

Contracts  for  loans  definitely  concluded  in  1916  numbered  93  and  were 
for  7,374,000  liras,  while  in  1915  they  numbered  74  and  were  for  6,389,500 
liras.  They  might  have  been  represented  by  a  far  higher  figure  "  if  they  had 
been  concluded  prox)ortionately  to  the  remarkable  growth  in  1916  of  the 
demand  for  paper  as  compared  with  the  circulating  funds  on  the  market  ". 

The  amount  of  the  loans  concluded  had  to  remain  far  below  that  of 
the  resources  of  which  the  institute  disposed,  because  the  number  of  appli- 
cations in  the  case  of  which  enquiries  could  be  prosecuted  was  limited.  The 
abimdance  of  money,  the  calls  to  arms,  and  the  uncertainty  involved  in 
undertaking  in  present  circumstances  engagements  binding  in  the  far  future, 
were  the  chief  causes  of  this  phenomenon. 

Loans  contracted  for,  as  mentioned,  in  1916  are  guaranteed  by  securities 
of  the  value  of  16,693,492  liras,  and  are  distributed  as  foUovTS  according  to 
the  nature  of  sudi  security. 


Number 

Amount 

Value 
ofSecuxity 

I4ra9 

Loans  on  rural       properties  .    .         63 

5,251*500 

10,076,192 

"      "  urban              "          .   .         30 

2,122,500 

6,617,300 

Total  ...         93 

7,374,000 

16,693,492 

The  loans  are  distributed  as  follows  geographically : 

Munber 

of   kMUM 

Amaam 

North  Italy 5  263,000 

Central  Italy      35  3*289,500 

South  Italy  (including  the  islands) 53  3,821,500 


Total  ...         93  7,374,000 

They  can  be  classified  as  follows  in  accordance  with  the  sums  lent : 

Number  TJibs 

up  to  20,ock)  liras  28  371,000 

from    20,500  to  50,000  liras  17  571,000 

from    50,500  to  100,000  liras  24  1,885,000 

from  100,000  to  500,000  liras  24  4,547,000 

Total.  ...        93  7'374»ooo 
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Out  of  the  total  loans  contracted  for  in  19x6  the  sums  assigned  to  the 
extinction  of  the  more  burdensome  mortgage  liabilities  of  earlier  date  and 
the  emanicipation  from  burdens  amounted  to  more  than  two  and  a  half 
millions,  as  follows : 

For  the  extinction  of  mortgage  liabilities.  .   .   .        2,666,278.58     liras 
For  emancipation  from  burdens  .   .' 4,728.00 


Total  .   .    .         2,671,006.58 

The  mortgage  liabilities  discharged  with  the  loans  were  subject  to  va- 
rious rates  of  interest :  1,121,817.83  liias  to  5  per  cent,  or  less ;  1,438,460.75 
liras  to  from  5  to  6  per  cent. ;  106,000,000  liras  to  from  6  ^  to  7  percent. 

From  1891  to  1916  the  loans  granted  numbered  3,494  and  were  for 
283,970,050  liras.  On  31  December  current  credit  amounted  altogether  to 
188,305.247  liras. 

The  position  of  the  institute  on  i  January  1917  was  as  follows :  ca- 
pital in  shares  110,000,000  liras  ;  reserve  as  by  by-laws  2,521,218.25  liras ; 
available  reserve  1,316,373.85  liras;  reserve  for  oscillations  of  values 
130,395.23  liras ;  deferred  reserve  3,989,055.21  liras  ;  profits  remaining  from 
1916  —  18,612.18  liras  ;  total  47,975,654.72  liras. 


§  3.  The  i«and  credit  ob  the  savings  banks  op  mh^an,  boi^ogka 

and  verona. 

As  appears  in  the  last  report  of  the  Credito  fondiario  deUa  Cassa  di 
risparmio  delle  province  lombarde  new  loans  in  1916  were  somewhat  limited 
in  number  and  had  increased  only  slightly  since  the  previous  year.  This 
is  to  be  attributed  "  exclusively  to  the  conditions  of  the  financial  market, 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  land  paper  impeding  the  stipulation  of  new  loans 
while  it  favoured  the  advanced  repayment  of  capital  ". 

The  loans  stipulated  in  th^  year  numbered  197  and  were  for  12,9471500 
liras,  the  increase  since  1915  being  in  number  one  of  nine  and  in  amount 
one  of  2,047,500  liras.  Anticipated  repa3rments  in  paper  amounted  to 
3,540,000  liras  in  1915  and  to  6,567,500  liras  in  1916. . 

Fifty-two  loans  for  5,136,000  liras  were  granted  on  the  security  of  ru- 
ral properties  ;  140  for  7,586,500  liras  on  that  of  urban  properties  ;  and  five 
for  225,000  liras  on  that  of  property  partly  rural  and  partly  urban. 

Among  the  provinces  which  received  most  credit  on  the  security  of 
rural  property,  Pavia  obtained  two  loans  for  1,125,000  liras;  Milan  seven 
loans  for  1,048,000  liras  ;  Parma  one  for  460,000  liras ;  and  Cremona  three 
for  446,000  liras. 

More  than  half  the  loans  were  of  sums  between  1000  and  50,000  liras. 

On  31  December  1916  there  were  in  circulation  2,878  bills  of  the  5  per 
cent,  series  ;  90,404  of  the  4  per  cent,  series  ;  and  327,845  of  the  3  %  pei 
cent,  series.     Their  total  amount  was  210,563,500  liras. 

The  Credito  fondiario  deUa  Cassa  di  risparmio  di  Bologna  stipulated  68 
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loans  for  3,115,500  liras  in  1916.  Of  these  loans  46  for  1,670,500  litas  were  se- 
cured by  urban  lands,  21  for  1,295,000  liras  by  rural  lands,  and  one  for  150,000 
liras  by  a  property  partly  rural  and  partly  urban.  Four  loans  varied  in 
amount  between  500  and  5,000  liras,  nine  between  5,000  and  10,000  liras,  ele- 
ven between  10,000  and  20,000  liras,  fourteen  between  20,000  and  30,000  liras. 

The  province  of  Bologna  received  most  credit,  namely  61  loans  for 
2,860,500  liras. 

From  the  time  this  savings-bank  was  founded  in  1868  until  the  end 
of  1916  there  were  stipulated  3,451  loans  for  a  sum  of  133,921,500  liras,  the 
average. amount  of  a  loan  being  38,806  liras. 

The  Credito  fandiario  delta  Cassa  di  risparmio  delta  cittd  di  Verona 
granted  in  1916  fourteen  loans  amounting  altogether  to  513,500  liras. 

§  4.  The  "  ISTITUTO  DEIXE  OPERE  pie  di  SAN  PAOLO  "  AT  TURIN,  THE  "  MONTE 
DEI  PASCHI  "  AT  SIENA  AND  THE  "  CREDITO  FONDIARIO  SARDO  "  AT 
CAOLIARI. 

The  loans  stipulated  in  1916  by  the  land  credit  of  the  Istituto  deUe  Opere 
Pie  di  San  Paolo  at  Turin  numbered  118  and  were  for  5,752,500  liras.  They 
were  distributed  as  follows : 

on  urban  lands  .  99  loans  for  4,312,000  liras  secured  by  mortgages  of  9,731,375    liras 
on  rural  lands    .  13      "      "       5^3,ooo      "        "          "          "  1,190,532 
on  lands  both  ur- 
ban and  rural .  6      "      "       897,500      "        "          "          "  2,103,790       ** 


ii8      "      "    5,752,500      "        "  "  "  13,025,697       " 

Largeloans  prevailed :  one  was  for  600,000  liras  and  seven  for  2,495,000 1., 
and  thus  eight  loans  represented  almost  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  lent. 

The  term  of  loans  was  usually  from  thirty-six  to  fifty  years.  In  1915 
the  lending  contracts  concluded  numbered  160  and  covered  7,628,000  liras. 
Thus  in  1916  the  number  of  loans  and  the  sum  of  capital  lent  were  less  than 
in  1915,  partly  owing  to  the  abundance  of  money.  The  price  of  the  bonds 
varied  from  a  minimum  of  432  liras  to  a  maximum  of  448  liras. 

Loans  in  being  on  31  December  1916  numbered  2,410  and  were  for 
91,629,295  liras. 

In  1916  the  Monte  dei  Paschi  at  Siena  granted  in  bonds  sixt>  loans,  for 
1,222,500  liras  in  all. 

The  Credito  Fondiario  Sardo  granted  in  the  same  year  five  loans  for 
81,000  liras.  Loans  in  being  at  the  end  of  the  year  numbered  179  and  were 
for  2,710,157  liras. 

Thus  the  seven  institutions  which  we  have  mentioned  as  affording 
land  credit  in  Italy  granted  555  loans  for  a  total  sum  of  31,006,500  liras  in 
1916. 
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UNITED  STATE& 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  FEDERAI,  FARM  I/)AN  ACT.  —  The  EcononUe  WoHd,  New 
York,  22  Septonbcr  Z9I7>  axticle  repnnted  from  the  Journal  ol  the  Ammcan  Bankers' 
Association,    September    1917. 

The  Federal  Farm  I/oan  Act  was  passed  on  17  July  1916  {1),  It  is 
interesting  to  take  stock  of  the  di£S.culties  that  have  occurred  in  applying 
it  and  of  the  degree  in  which  it  has  satisfied  the  need  for  credit  of  the  rural 
population  of  the  States.  The  twelve  Federal  I/and  Banks  had  up  to  i 
August  1917  made  loans  amounting  to  $3,940,400  This  .total  represents 
loans  approved  and  actually  made  out  of  a  sum  of  about  $100,000,000  for 
which  application  was  made.  About  $50,000,000  of  this  latter  sum  was 
applied  for  through  formally  constituted  channels.  The  remainder  repres- 
ents the  amount  which  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  still  unchartered 
have  reported  that  they  wish  to  borrow  as  soon  as  they  have  perfected  their 
organization. 

The  lending  business  did  not  begin  in  earnest  until  July.  Duiing  that 
month  the  machinery  of  the  system  was  thoroughly  in  working  order  and 
money  was  put  out  rapidly.  The  following  figures  explain  the  lending 
business  in  July  1917. 


Federal  I<wid  Banks 


Anumnt 

applied 

for 


of  approved 


ol 
made 


Total  I 
of  kaas  nade 
op  to 
Ancwt  1917 


Springfidd  . 
BaltimoTC  . 
Columbia.  . 
I^otiisville.  . 
New  Orleans 
St.  I^ottb.  . 
St.  Pa«l  .  . 
Omaha.  .  . 
Wkbita  .  . 
Honston  .  . 
Bcikeley  .  . 
Spokane  .   . 


735,785 
1,261,21  X 

2.199.423 
1,547.257 
10,417,708 
4.553,560 
3,541,250 
3,435,326 
3,435.090 
2,788,681 

3.953.361 


34.310,652 


479;ioo 
55MOO 
1,042,824 
2,072,200 
3.868,878 
1,651,620 
1.290,500 
985,090 
2,968,950 
1,350,561 

2,724,880 


16,016,853 


29,900 

177,000 

43.200 

243,000 

149,950 

87,899 

83,400 

55,450 

784,900 

93,130 

434,630 


36,600 
257,057 

43.200 
250,000 
210,265 

ii5.i«>o 

101,150 

1,771,100 

121,130 
391,700 
642,005 


2,232,059 


3,940.407 


(r)  See  our  issues  for  December  1916,  p.  65  and  April  1917,  p.  55. 
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The  Federal  Farm  I/>an  Board  believes  that  loans  will  now  be  made 
with  increasing  rapidity.  The  Federal  Land  Banks  were  ?t  first  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds.  Some  of  them  made  loans  in  excess  of  their 
capital  stock,  themselves  borrowing  money  to  do  so  in  the  outside  market. 
The  sale  of  farm  loan  bonds  is  however  now  well  under  way.  ,The  Land 
Banks  and  the  private  banking  syndicate  which  are  marketing  these  secu- 
rities have  already  obtained  subscriptions  aggregating  about  $30,000,000. 
As  soon  as  this  money  is  collected  it  will  be  issued  to  the  fanners  at  the 
5  per  cent,  farm  mortgage  rate  which  has  been  established  by  the  board. 
The  bonds  yield  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  %  P^r  cent.  The  banks  expect 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation  out  of  the  margin  of  %  per  cent.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  board  ultimately  to  bring  about  such  complete  organi- 
zation and  so  to  perfect  its  machinery  that  this  margin  will  be  only  Yb 
per  cent.  The  policy  will  be  to  put  the  saving  into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer 
rather  than  the  investor  in  bonds,  that  is  to  reduce  the  mortgage  rate  rather 
than  increase  the  3rield  of  bonds.  What  effect  an  increase  in  the  war  bond 
rate  will  have  on  the  sales  of  these  land  securities  is  conjectural.  The  board 
believes  that  the  land  bonds  will  go  on  selling  because  it  will  tell  the  public 
that  to  finance  the  farmer  is  as  important  to  the  war  as  to  finance  the  sol- 
dier, if  not  more  so. 

Two  elements  retard  the  making  of  farm  loans  —  the  lack  of  trained 
men  in  the  banks  and  the  difficulty  as  to  farm  titles. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  are  paying  small  salaries  to  appraisers  of 
land,  which  has  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  secure  the  competent  service 
needed  to  make  their  loans  safe.  Their  work  is  moreover  new  and  they 
cannot  yet  be  presumed  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

As  regards  titles  it  has  been  found  on  examining  applications  for 
loans  that  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  farmers  cannot  furnish  legal 
evidence  of  these.  They  are  not  uncertain  but  merely  unattested.  Under 
the  statute  the  Land  Banks  cannot  lend  on  lands  held  by  such  uncertified 
titles.  There  is  further  a  lack  of  uniformity,  the  attestation  of  titles  being 
more  difficult  in  some  States  than  others,  and  every  farm  loan  district 
embraces  several  States. 

The  banks  have  been  led  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  registering  titles.  Should  it  be  made  universal  by  Federal  law  far- 
mers would  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  their  titles  by  a  reference  to  the 
registers.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  Farm  Loan  Board  will  make  some* 
recommendation  of  this  kind  to  Congress  in  next  winter's  session. 

The  board  originally  contemplated  selling  from  $100,000,000  to 
§150,000,000  in  farm  loan  bonds  a  year.  Unless  the  machinery  for  the 
actual  granting  of  loans  is  made  to  work  more  quickly  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  be  able  to  do  this. 

A  considerable  access  of  business  was  expected  this  autumn  because 
farmers  would  want  money  for  autumn  planting.  The  board  hopes  that 
before  next  spring  —  the  first  full  planting  season  since  the  system  has  been 
completely  at  work  —  it  will  be  able  to  grant  loans  more  expeditiously  on 
all  properties  which  deserve  to  be  financed. 
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The  Federal  Land  Banks  and  the  Federal  Farm  Ix)an  Board  may  prove 
to  be  suitable  means  for  the  solution  of  problems  even  of  national  import- 
ance. It  is  reported  that  in  certain  Southern  States  the  British  govern- 
ment has  requested  British  subjects  holding  in  them  farm  mortgages  to 
call  for  the  pajonent  of  the  loans  and  withraw  the  money  from  the  country 
to  invest  it  in  British  government  war  issues.  It  is  credibly  asserted  that 
the  mortgage  loans  afiEected  amount  to  nearly  $iro,ooo,ooo  —  far  more 
than  the  fanners  would  immediately  procure  from  American  investors. 
Only  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  sj^em  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  up 
these  obligations.  It  may  have  to  solve  a  yet  larger  problem.  In  order 
adeqitately  to  participate  in  the  flotation  of  the  war  bonds  of  the  United 
States  government,  the  American  life  insurance  companies  may  have  to 
reduce  to  some  extent  their  present  large  holdings  of  farm  mortgages. 
Here  again  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  may  be  the  only  recourse  open 
to  farmers  obliged  to  pay  off  maturing  mortgs^es  which  they  had  expec- 
ted to  be  able  to  renew  indefinitely. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


THE  ORGAjnZATION  OF  THE  SAMPLE  TRADE 
IN  GRAIN  IN  MINNESOTA. 

source: 

Tms  Gtuas  Growbbs'  Gxttob,  6  June  1917,  Winnipeg  (Manitoba). 

Thte  enormous  grain  production  in  the  United  States  has  necessitated 
a  special  Oiganization  of  the  grain  trade,  which  has  been  perfected  little  by 
littie,  and  has  gradually  succeeding  in  taking  the  business  of  estimatii^ 
grain  from  the  individual,  arbitrary  and  interested  judgement  of  pur- 
chasers, and  giving  it  to  a  body  <rf  experts,  against  whose  supervised 
decisions  there  is  however  an  appeaL  Grain  is  rapidly  classified  by  a 
preliminary  sampling  of  <;pnsignments  in  course  of  transport,  and  a  firm 
basis  for  commerdal  transactions  and  a  sal^;uard  for  the  interests  of 
growers  are  provided. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  provides  a  typical  example  of  the  sample  trade. 
We  will  explain  in  detail  its  organization,  which  functions  with  much  re- 
gularity. 

§  i^  The  AGBNCiss  for  the  inspectiok  and  ci^assification  op  grain. 

In  Minnesota  grain  is  sampled  and  inspected  by  two  independent 
systems  which  mutually  check  each  other  —  the  system  for  which  the  State 
itself  is  responsible,  and  that  due  to  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or,  when  grain  is  discharged  at  Duluth,  the  Duluth  Board  of  Ttade. 

All  grain  handled  at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  at  Duluth  is  governed 
by  the  Minnesota  laws  as  to  grain  and  weights  and  measures,  and  subject 
to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion. The  latter  has  three  members,  elected  by  the  people,  and  has  very 
wide  powers.  It  makes  rules  which  govern  terminal  elevators,  appoints 
a  chief  grain  inq)ector  and  his  deputies,  issues  all  warehouse  licenses,  super- 
vises the  tendling,  inspecting,  weighing  and  storing  of  grain,  and  investi- 
gates complaints  of  fraud  and  injustice.    It  not  only  deals  with  elevator 
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companies,  but  also  exercises  over  the  railways  a  control  which  obliges  them 
to  do  their  best  to  make  the  conditions  of  marketing  grain  at  their  various 
tations  efSicient  and  satisfactory. 

^  The  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  is  thus  the  higher 
official  agency  for  the  control  of  the  trade  in  grain.  We  will  presently 
show  that  a  special  department  has  the  duty  of  sampling  and  classifying 
consignments. 

The  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  thirty-three  years 
ago.  In  the'  seventies  little  if  any  grading  of  grain  was  done  locally  or 
at  termini  in  Minnesota,  and  where  the  operation  did  take  place  it  was  indi- 
vidual and  arbitrary.  Fair  deductions  for  the  foreign  substances  mingled 
with  grain  were  not  made,  the  farmer  with  dirty  grain  receiving  a  less  price. 
Wheat  growing  was  largely  confined  to  areas  along  the  Mississipi  river,  and 
wheat  markets  were  along  this  waterway.  Buyers  made  bids  for  a  farmer's 
grain  on  the  street  and  he  usually  received  several  bids  before  it  was  sold. 
I/ater  a  similar  system  extended  itself  to  various  points  on  the  fast  expand- 
ing railways.  Then  a  large  milling  industry  began  to  spring  up  in  Minnea- 
jkAis,  and  millers  competed  at  local  points  throughout  the  country,  the 
farmer  often  getting  more  from  them  for  his  grain  than  millers  at  the  head 
office  were  willing  to  pay.  The  millers  consequently  formed  the  Minnesota 
Millers'  Association  which  had  a  system  of  buying  grain  according  to  grades. 
This  association  almost  entirely  controlled  the  grain  market  in  Minnesota 
for  a  number  of  years  and  was  the  strongest  defender  of  the  grading  system. 
Finally  however  the  other  grain  fiims  and  commission  merchants  joined 
together  and  established  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  grew  rapidly,  and 
a  sample  market  was  soon  in  existence.  The  Chagaihei  of  Commerce  has  550 
members  but  some  forty  companies  own  and  vote  for  a  majority  of  these 
memberships.  The  large  milling  companies,  the  line  elevator  companies 
.and  some  of  the  banks  are  the  greatest  membership  owners.  A  board  of 
arbitration  and  a  board  of  appeal  are  elected  annually,  and  to  these  all 
disputes  between  members,  arising  in  virtue  of  their  membership,  may  be  re- 
ferred. They  are  first  referred  to  the  board  of  arbitration,  against  whose  de- 
cision appeal  may  be  made,  if  the  losing  party  desire,  to  the  board  of  appeal 
whose  decision  is  final.  In  addition  persons  not  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  may  place  any  dispute  they  have  with  a  member  of  that  cham- 
ber before  the  board  of  arbitration* 


§  2.  The  work  of  sampi^ing  and  inspecting. 


A)  The  Work  of  the  Staie. 


There  are  three  railway  systems  as  well  as  branch  lines  which  lead  into 
Minneapolis.  On  each  of  them,  at  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  from  Minnea- 
polis,  there   are  divisional  points  at  which  the  State  grain  inspection 
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department  maintains  a  staff  which  samples  every  carload  of  grain  passing 
this  point  (i). 

Each  State  inspection  staff  consists  of  a  sealer,  an  inspector  and  samplers> 
These  men  do  their  work  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible.  First  the 
sealer  notes  the  car  numbers,  recoids  the  seals,  breaks  thie  seals  and  opens 
the  car  doors.  Muth  emphasis  is  laid  on  keeping  correct  records  of  seals. 
The  sealer  notes  any  defects  he  may  find  in  the  condition  of  a  car,  especially 
leakage.  He  is  followed  by  the  sampler  and  inspector.  The  sampler  works 
under  special  instructions  and  is  particularly  warned  to  watch  for  cars  loaded 
with  intent  to  get  concealed  grain  of  low  grade  past  the  inspector.  Each 
car  is  probed  at  least  seven  times.  The  samples  taken  at  the  several  pro- 
bings  are  mixed  on  a  cloth  at  the  doorway  and  placed  in  a  bag  holding  about 
three  pounds.  After  the  State  sampler  has  left  the  car  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  samplers  enter  it  and  take  samples,  but  the  two  groups  are  under 
strict  instructions  not  to  perform  this  duty  at  the  same  time.  The  Cham- 
t)er  of  Commerce  samplers  may  not  break  the  seal  of  a  car.  The  car  doors  are 
closed  and  sealed  by  the  State  sealer  who  brpke  the  seals  and  who  keeps  a 
careful  record  of  them.  The  State  samples  are  placed  in  locked  boxes,  each 
containing  fifty  of  them,  are  loaded  on  express  trains  and  are  sent  to  the  In- 
spection .Department  at  Minneapolis.  The.  box  in  which  they  arrive  is 
left  at  the  station  and  sent  back  to  the  sampling  station,  while  the  samples 
are  taken  from  the  trains  to  the  inspection  office  by  State  employees.  All 
such  of  them  as  are  delivered  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  are  in- 
spected at  once.  The  inspectors  have  no  knowledge-  of  the  ownership  of 
the  grain.  Every  sample  of  wheat  is  sifted  to  determine  the  amount  of 
foreign  matter  or  dockage  it  contains,  and  the  latter  is  expressed  rather  in 
pounds  per  bushel  than  as  a  percentage  as  at  Winnipeg.  As  soon  as*  they 
are  graded  the  samples  are  returned  to  the  sacks  with  the  dockage,  and  the 
grades  are  entered,  with  the  reasons  for  assigning  them,  on  the  tickets  signed 
by  the  inspector.  A  complete  record  is  kept  of  each  ticket.  The  samples 
are  kept  for  thirty-six  hours  or  longer,  in  order  that  there  may  be  ample  time 
for  reinspection  and  appeal,  and  the  sample  sacks  are  then  sold,  the"  profits 
going  to  the  State  Inspection  fund. 

B)  The  Work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  samples  are  sent  by  the  same  express  trains 
as  the  others  to  the  various  trains  to  which  the  cars  are  consigned,  the  samp- 
ling bureau  having  secured  a  list  of  the  cars  and  their  destinations.  Both 
lots  of  samples  arrive  ahead  of  the  cars  of  grain.  On  the  large  trading 
floor  of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  there  are  tables,  on  which 
the  samples  received  from  the  Chamber's  sampling  bureau  are  displayed 
in  small  tin  pans.    The  samples  have  previously  been  examined  by  the  ex- 


(i)  Only  the  grain  originating  between  those  points  and  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  is  sampled 
at  the  markets  in  tlie  latter  places. 
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perts  of  the  various  firms  to  which  the  cars  are  consigned.  A  card,  giving 
the  number  of  the  car  carrying  the  sampled  grain  and  the  place  from  which 
it  came,  is  stuck  in  each  pan.  Sales  are  made  on  the  basis  of  these  samples. 
In  the  meantime  inspection  lists  are  placedin  the  corridor  of  the  inspec- 
tion office,  and  all  commission  houses  have  access  to  them.  If  the  commis- 
sion house  expert  is  not  satisfied  with  the  grade  assigned  to  grain  by  the 
State  he  can  demand  reinspection,  and  if  the  result  of  this  still  does  not 
satisfy  him  he  can  have  recourse  to  the  Appeal  Board.  If  there  is  a  discre- 
pancy between  the  sample  secured  by  the  State  samplers  and  that  of  the 
sampling  bureau,  resampling  is  ordered  at  once.  Indeed  resampling  may 
be  demanded  in  any  case.  This  provides  a  check  which  reduces  chances 
of  incorrect  grading  to  a  minimum.  When  the  commission  firms  have  been 
informed  of  the  grading  of  the  cars,  they  attach  the  tickets  showing  grade 
to  the  pans  in  which  their  samples  are  displayed,  and  these  act  as  a  check  and 
guide  to  trading.  Most  of  the  samples  viewed  before  twelve  o'clock  in  a 
morning  are  sold  on  the  same  day,  and  the  diposition  on  the  railroads 
of  the  cars,  which  have  usually  arrived,  is  ordered  before  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  whole  selling  transactions  have  usually  closed  before 
the  cars  arrive,  and  cars  are  therefore  switched  without  delay  to  the  ele- 
vator or  mill  where  they  are  to  be  unloaded,  or  onto  the  trucks  which  will  take 
them  to  lake  ports. 

C)  The  Functions  of  the  Boards  of  Appeal. 

The  are  two  boards  of  appeal  in  Minnesota,  one  at  Duluth  and  the  Min- 
neapolis Grain  Inspection  Board  at  Minneapolis,  and  each  of  them  consists 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  These  men  have 
the  same  qualifications  as  the  grain  inspectors,  and  not  more  than  two  of 
them  are  of  the  same  political  party.  Each  member  gives  a  bond  of  $  5,000 
to  the  State.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  is  elective  the  boards  of  appeal,  which  are  quite  independent 
of  it,  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Any  owners,  consignees,  consigners  or  warehousemen  dissatisfied  with 
grain  inspection  may  apx)eal  to  the  nearest  grain  inspection  board.  The  fee 
for  reinspection  is  $1,  refunded  if  the  grade  of  the  grain  as  to  which  there 
is  appeal  be  changed.  After  such  reinspection  appeal  may  again  be  made 
to  the  board  of  appeal  whose  decision  is  final.  For  such  second  reinspection 
the  fee  is  again  %i  which  may  be  refunded  as  before.  Most  appeals 
concern  wheat,  and  there  are  practically  none  as  to  barley  the  grades  of 
which  are  so  various  that  its  value  must  be  judged  almost  entirely  from 
samples. 

The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  work  done  by  these  boards 
of  appeal.     They  are  for  the  year  ended  31  August  1916. 

Hjcedptt  Expenditure  Profit 

Minneapolis.    .    .         $  28,701  $  11,130  S  17*570 

Duluth 14,805  11,290  3,514 
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Changes  in  Grading. 


No.   of  Carloads 

on  which  there 

was  Appeal 

Grade  Raised 

Grade  I/)wercd 

Dockaj^e 
Changed 

Minneapolis .    . 

33.212 

2,580 

1.033 

899 

Duluth.    .    .    . 

17,446 

2,349 

185 

170 

^he  results  expressed  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  cars  on  which  appeal  was  made  are  as  follows  : 


Minneapolis  Dulutli 

Decision  —  — 

-  %  % 

To  raise  grade 7.77  1347 

To  lower  grade 3.11  1.06 

To  change  dockage . 2.71  0.61 

Total  changes 13.59  ^5-^4 

Total  not  changeii 8641  .   84.86 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  cars  going  to  both 
markets  of  which  reinspection  was  ordered  and  as  to  which  appeals  were 
made : 

Minneapolis 

and   Duluth  Percentage 

Total  number  of  cars  inspected. 445,105 

"     "     rdnspected 64,628  14.5 

Number  of  which  grade  was  not  changed  after 

reinspection 50,353  11. 3 

Number  of  which  grade  was  so  changed.   .    .  14*275  3.2 

Number  as  to  which  there  were  appeals.   .    .  50,658  11. 3 
Number  of  which  grade  wa§  not  changed  after 

appeal 43,505  .  9.7 

Number  of  which  grade  was  so  changed.    .    .  7,i53  t^-6 

It  is  the  object  of  the  commission  firms  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for 
each  carload,  but  all  appeals  are  not  made  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
higher  gradings.  When  a  miller  buys  his  grain  f  rotn  commission  merchants 
and  thinks  it  has  been  overgraded  by  the  inspector,  he  iiiay  demand  a  rein- 
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spection  or  appeal  to  have  its  grade  lowered,  and  he  very  frequently  exer- 
cises this  privilege.  Consigners  often,  give  specific  orders  to  commission  mer- 
chants to  demand  reinspection  if  the  car  they  are  consigning  is  graded  below 
a  certain  level.  The  millers  and  elevator  men  meet  in  competition  for  the 
grain,  and  hence  there  are  many  reinspections  and  appeals.  Often  in- 
spection, reinspection  and  an  appeal  have  all  taken  place  before  the  car 
which  has  been  sampled  reaches  the  terminal  market,  so  rapid  are  these 
operations. 

The  Minneapolis  and  Dnluth  Boards  of  Appeal  have  also  other  functions. 
They  meet  annually  before  15  September  and  establish  the  grades  of  all 
grain  subject  to  State  inspection.  These  grades  and  the  results  of  tests 
of  them  are  published  daily  for  one  week  in  a  newspaper  in  Minneapolis  and 
in  Dtdnth.  All  grain  received  at  any  public  warehouse  is  graded  according 
to  these  grades,  which  are  not  changed  before  the  next  annual  meeting 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  five  members  of  the  board.  Each  board 
determines  the  grade  and  dockage  of  all  grain  in  cases  of  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  chief  deputy  inspector,  and  may  for  such  purpose  ask  to  have 
fresh  samples  brought  to  it  straight  from  the  car  concerned.  It  also  helps 
and  advises  the  chief  grain  inspector,  enabling  him  to  instruct  the  deputy 
inspectors  of  grain  under  his  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  the  board's, 
decisions  and  work.  It  may  recommend  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  to  discharge  incompetent  inspectors,  and  may  make  other  re- 
ports and  recommendations. 


D)  The  Official  Sampler. 

In  addition  to  the  systems  of  checking  we  have  mentioned  there  exists 
an  "  official  sampler  ",  established  more  than  ten  years  ago  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  This  officer  is  an  expert  grain  inspector  of  long  experience. 
He  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  State  inspection  department  but 
is  the  employee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  his  duty  to  help  to 
adjust  disputes  between  members  of  this  chamber.  Thus  when  a  carload  of 
grain  is  sold  on  the  sample  market  the  buyer  takes  half  the  sample  to  check 
the  grain  in  the  car  when  it  reaches  the  mill  or  elevator,  and  if  the  grain 
is  not  up  to  sample  he  appeals  to  the  official  sampler  who  takes  a  new  sample 
from  the  car  and  compares  it  with  that  on  which  the  sale  was  made.  The 
decision  of  the  official  sampler  is  final. 


The  organization  which  we  have  briefly  analysed  has  made  the  business 
of  selling  grain  extraordinarily  rapid,  putting  an  end  to  all  the  delays  to 
which  traffic  was  subject  before  the  system  of  inspection  was  established. 
Before  the  sampling  points  were  organized  there  were,  diuing  i)eriods  of 
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congestion,  occasions  on  which  more  than  a  thousand  cars  of  grain  remained 
unopened  in  one  railway  yard  after  the  morning  sampling  had  taken  place. 
Secondly  the  two  agencies  which  mutually  check  each  other  and  the  possi- 
bility of  appeal  have  caused  the  grading  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  placed 
on  the  market  to  be  such  as  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  trade,  and  have  eli- 
minated most  of  the  abuses  due  to  bad  faith  and  to  the  opposing  interests 
of  sellers  and  buyers. 

The  cost  of  sampling  is  negligible.  The  sampling  bureau  charges  20 
cents  for  each  sample  at  Minneapolis  and  50  cents  for  each  sample  at  Duluth, 
these  rates  having  been  raised  hojfi.  15  cents  and  40  cents,  respectively. 
The  fees  of  the  State  department  for  inspecting  and  weighing  are  40  cents- 
per  car  per  thousand  bushels  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  speltz  ;  and  75 
cents  for  flax  seed  and  Indian  com. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  RURAL  LIFE  IN  1913-1914. 


OFFICIAI,  SOURCE : 

Dug6  de  Bernonvili.f.  (I^.)  :  Enqii€te  sur  Ics  conditions  de  Ic  vie  ouvri^re  et  rutale  en  France 
en  1913-1914  {Enquiry  into  tke  Cotiditions  of  Labouring  and  Rural  Life  in  France  in 
1913-1914)  in  Bulletin  de  la  St^tistitjue  gindrale  de  la  France  et  du  Service  (C observation  dei 
prix,  vol.  VI,  Part  III.  Paris,  April  1917. 


In  a  preceding  article  (i)  we  resumed  some  facts  interesting  to  agricul- 
ture discovered  by  the  demographic  and  social  enquiry,  undertaken  by 
the  Stalistique  generate  of  France,  into  the  position  of  the  labouring  and  rural 
population  in  1913-1914. 

We  have  still  to  examine  certain  points  included  in  this  enquiry,  nota- 
bly the  movement  towards  the  depopulation  of  country  districts  and  its 
causes,  the  phenomena  of  rural  emigration,  technical  education  for  agricul- 
tural trades,  and  the  incapacity  due  to  health  of  rural  labourers. 


§  I.  Depopulation  of  country  districts. 

The  diminution  in  the  population  of  French  country  districts  is  due  to 
two  causes:  emigration  into  towns  or  abroad  and  the  less  number  of  large 
families. 

The  two  question-forms  used  in  the  country  —  for  families  and  for  vil- 
lages, respectively  —  provided  frames  in  which  certain  numerical  facts 
^s  to  this  double  phenomenon  could  be  collected.  The  form  for  village? 
asked  that  every  person  who  had  in  1911,  1912  and  1913  left  a  commune 
to  settle  elsewhere  should  be  noted,  together  with  his  sex,  age,  trade  and 
new  address. 

It  will  however  be  well,  before  we  analyse  the  data  obtained  by  means 
of  the  forms,  to  give  some  information  as  to  the  population  of  the  place< 
covered  by  the  enquiry  and  their  economic  position. 


(i)  Sec  our  issue  for  Jwly  1917,  page  68. 
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Demographic  and  General  Economic  Conditions. 

If  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  number  of  births  in  the 
401  rural  districts  distributed  among  eight  large  regions  (i)  in  i88i  and  in 
1911,  respectively,  be  compared,  it  is  discovered  that  in  thirty  years  these 
districts  have  lost  9,000  out  of  312,000  inhabitants  or  nearly  3  per  cent. , 
One  hundred  of  them  have  however  suffered  an  increase  in  their  population, 
generally  slight,  it  is  true,  but  in  several  cases,  esj^ecially  in  the  regions 
of  the  north  and  east  where  prosperous  industries  have  been  established, 
considerable.  If  these  latter  cases  be  excluded,  the  depopulation  will  seem 
much  more  serious  than  the  percentage  we  have  given  indicates.  In  fact, 
except  in  Brittany,  there  are  no  purely  agricultural  districts  in  which  the 
number  of  inhabitants  has  increased.  The  total  number  of  births  was  7,966 
or  255  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  1881,  and  only  6,572  or  217  per  10,000 
in  1911.  The  ratio  is  however  superior  to  that  arrived  at  for  all  France 
where  the  number  of  births  per  10,000  inhabitants  was  249  in  1881  and  187 
in  1911.  Thus  in  the  whole  country  births  diminished  by  25  per  cent.,  but 
in  the  observed  districts  only  by  15  per  cent.  In  Region  VIII  (West)  the 
diminution  was  almost  negligible,  but  in  the  south-east  it  was  more  than 
25  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  families  in  the  observed 
districts  according  to  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  each  household.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  families  the  percentage  having  a  head  whose  pursuit 
is  agricultural,  whether  he  be  a  landowning  or  a  tenant  farmer,  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  or  a  farm  servant,  is  54.  In  Region  I  (north)  this  percentage 
is  only  38,  in  Region  II  (east)  42,  in  Region  III  (south-east)  53.  In  the 
other  regions  some  two  thirds  of  the  heads  of  families  are  tillers  of  the  soil. 
While  in  Region  VI  (Central  Massif)  and  Regions  IV  and  V  (south)  most  of 
them  own  the  land  they  cultivate,  in  the  west  they  are  mainly  s^ricultural 
labourers  or  tenant  farmers.  In  the  villages  of  Region  VIII  (Brittany  and 
Normandy)  in  particular  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  heads 
of  families  is  made  up  of  journeymen  and  other  agricultural  labourers  and 
farm  servants. 

The  families  of  tenant  farmers,  mitayets  and  settlers  constitute  altoge- 
ther one  tenth  of  the  total  number  —  in  the  districts  of  tbe  South-West 
Region,  where  mitayage  is  common,  as  much  as  one  fifth. 


(i) These  regions  comprise  the  following  departments:  Region  I:  Nord,  Oise,  Seinc-et-Oise, 
Somme.  Region  II:  Ardennes,  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Meuse,  Vosges,  Haute-Mame,  Aube,  Yonne, 
Catc-d'Or,  Haute-SaOne,  Sadne-et-I^oire,  Belfort.  Region III\:  Ain,  Doabs,  Jura,  Savoie,  Haute- 
Savoic,  Is^e,  Basses-Alpes,  Hautes-Alpes.  Region  IV :  Alpes-Maritimes,  Var,  Bouches-du- 
Rhftne,  Vaucluse,  Ard^che,  Card,  DrOme.  Region  V :  I^ot-et-Garoime,  Gironde,  I«aiides, Basse* 
^^yr^ees,  Hattte-Garonne.  Region  VI :  Corrdze,  Aveyron,  I/)z^re,  Haute- Vienne,  Creuse, 
Haute-I/>ire.  Region  VII :  Charente,  Indre-et-I,oire,  I^oire,  I/)iret,  Eure-et-I/)ire,  Sarthc, 
Mayome.  Region  VIII :  Eure,  Calvados,  Ome,  Seine- Inf^rieure,  Cfltes-du-Nord,  Finist^c, 
Morbifaaa. 
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Table  I.  —  Distribution  in  the  Observed  Districts  of  Families 
according  to  the  Occupation  of  their  Heads. 


Regions 


Number 

of 
dlstricU 


Total 
number 

of 
families 


Non- 
farming 
landowner 
of  indepen- 
dent 
means 


Percentage  of  farailies  whoa*  he-id  is 


Far- 
ming 
land- 
owner 


Tenant 

farmer, 

metayer 

or 

settler 


Journey- 
man or 
oilier 
agricultu- 
ral 
labourer 

farm 
servant 


artisan 

or 
indus- 
trial 
worker 


Trades- 


Man 
ha\'ia.q 
other 
occupa- 
tion 


I  .    .  .  . 

II  .  .  . 

III  .  .  . 

IV  .  .  . 

V  •,   .  .  . 

VI  ... 

VII  .  .  . 
VIII.  .  . 

Total. 


64 
78 
68 
20 

30 

28 

51 
89 


428 


13.467 

15.899 

17,112 

7,021 

4.558 

1,345 

11,373 

16,395 


6,1 
7.0 

6.3 
6.5 
4.8 
4-4 
II. I 
7.2 


87.170 


7-1 


7-5 
22.6 

32.5 
39.1 
35-5 
47-4 
21.0 
11.5 


22.3 


52 
•5.8 
7.6 

8.9 
20.0 

5.9 
16.4 
143 


lo.o 


253 
139 
12.5 
17.9 

13-2 

14.0 
27.8 
36.8 


8.9 

19.0 

12,8 

13.4 
14.2 

1 1.5 

8.2 

7.0 


21.8 


II. 7 


8.9 
8.5 
8.4 
6.1 
51 
7-5 
8.5 
9.0 


8.3 


38.1 
23.2 

19.9 
8.1 
7.2 
82 
7.0 

14-4 


18.8 


To  these  figures,  which  are  only  approximate,  most  of  the  investigators 
have  added  their  personal  observations  as  to  the  chief  changes  which  the 
last  thirty  years  have  brought  to  the  economic  situation  in  these  districts. 
These  observations  can  be  resumed  as  follows  :  a  large  number  of  vineyards 
have  disappeared  and  it  has  been  i)ossible  to  build  them  up  again  only 
partially  and  at  great  cost ;  the  cultivation  of  forage  crops,  stock  farming,  in 
some  districts  dairy  farming,  market-gardening  and  forestry  have  been  con- 
siderably extended;  in  general  small  rural  industries  have  declined  and 
in  certain  regions  factories  have  arisen. 

We  will  now  distribute  the  facts  obtained  according  to  districts  : 

Region  I  (North).  —  Disappearance  of  the  industrial  colza  and  poppy 
crops  ;  decline  in  flax  growing  in  the  north.  Considerable  development  of 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  Small  holdings  tend  to  disappear  and  give  place 
to  large  farms.  General  fall  in  value  of  farm-lands.  Formation  of  pasture- 
lands.  A  certain  number  of  rural  industries  still  occupy  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  villages  of  Oise,  but  the  rural  workpeople  who  once  combined 
agricultural  labour  with  industry  have  with  some  exceptions  entirely  given 
up  tillage. 

Region  II  (East).  -—  Disappearance  of  many  vineyards,  some  of  which 
have  been  replaced  by  osier  plantations  (Ardennes  and  Meurthe-et-Moselle) 
and  plantations  of  black-currant  bushes  (Cote-d'Or)  and  fniit-trees,  and 
many  by  artificial  meadows.  Development  of  stock  farming  and  progress 
of  the  dairy  industry,  especially  in  the  Region  of  Belfort.  There  has  been 
some  parcelling  of  large  properties,  but  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  unite 
the  parcels  until  their  area  allows  of  pasture-grounds  and  the  profitable 
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emplo3anent  of  machinery.  General  fall  in  the  price  of  land,  which  has, 
however,  shown  a  tendency  to  cease  of  recent  years.  Decline  of  small  local 
industries ;  the  few  occupations  of  this  kind  still  followed  are  little  remune- 
rative and  do  not  prevent  the  emigration  of  agricultural  labourers*  Indus- 
trialization of  the  region. 

Region  III  (South-East).  —  Land  of  slight  fertility,  or  lying  in  the 
mountainous  districts  unfavourable  to  the  employment  of  machinery,  is 
left  fallow.  Most  of  the  destroyed  vineyards  have  been  replaced  by  arti- 
ficial meadows.  The  keeping  of  milch-cows  is  very  profitable  in  Jura  and 
Doubs,  especially  in  districts  near  the  towns  or  industrial  centres.  The 
Gruy^re  cheese  industry  is  making  great  progress.  There  is  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Upper  Savoy  a  development  of  market-gardening,  some  of  the 
products  finding  a  market  in  Switzerland.  The  selling  price  of  land  had  much 
decreased  but  has  tended  to  rise  of  recent  years.  Stnall  local  industries  are 
in  full  decline. 

Region  IV  (South).  —  Disappearance  of  madder  crops.  Crisis  in  the 
cultivation  of  olive-trees  owing  to  a  disease  of  the  tree  and  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  the  oil.  Decline  of  silkworm  rearing  :  mulberry-trees  are  being  uprooted 
in  many  villages.  Progress  in  the  cultivation  of  forage  plants  and  recon- 
stitution  of  vineyards  in  Gard  and  Var.  Land  on  slopes  is  left  fallow,  but 
where  the  climate  allows  market-gardening,  the  culture  of  early  vegetables, 
table  grapes  and  fruit  of  every  kind  has  been  much  developed. 

Region  V  (South- West).  —  Reconstitution  of  vineyards;  develop- 
ment in  stock  farming  and  in  the  growing  of^  fruit  and  early  vegetables. 
Horse  and  sheep  breeding  has  made  much  progress  in  Basses-Pyrenees. 
The  production  of  sheep's  milk  for  making  Roquefort  cheese  is  very  profi- 
table. In  this  department  the  price  of  land  has  tended  to  rise.  Progres- 
sive disappearance  of  the  charcoal-burning  industry. 

Region  VI  (Central  Massif).  —  Vines  are  still  grown  on  certain  slopes. 
On  the  level  land  stbck-farming  and  horticulture  are  more  and  more  pur- 
sued. The  dairy  industry  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  Roquefort  cheese 
is  very  prosperous  in  Aveyron.  The  lace-making  industry,  which  is  little 
remunerative,  is  localized  in  Haute-Loire,  The  price  of  land  seems  to  have 
changed  little  in  the  villages  of  this  district. 

Region  VII  (West  Central).  —  Formation  of  numerous  artificial  mea- 
dows ;  development  of  stock-farming  and  the  dairy  industry  in  Charente, 
where  the  emigration  due  to  the  viticultural  crisis  tends  to  decrease  while 
the  price  of  land,  which  had  fallen  considerably,  is  gradually  rising.  In 
Eure-et-Loire  fallow  land  has  disappeared  and  given  place  to  beetroot, 
potato  and  forage  crops ;  industrial  dairies  have  been  set  up.  The  value 
of  land  is  now  increasing  in  many  districts.  Disappearance  of  small  arti- 
sans. Partial  reconstitution  of  vineyards  and  osier-plantations  in  I/oiret ; 
installation  of  sugar-refineries  which  have  entaiJed  a  development  of  beet- 
root growing.  Many  grasslands  formed  in  Sarthe,  and  large  extension  of 
early  vegetable  growing  in  Mans. 

Region  VIII  (West).  —  Colza,  buckwheat  and  rye  crops  gradually 
given  up,  and  much  arable  land  converted  into  pasture.     Development  of 
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horse  breeding  and  selling  and  of  market-gardening  (artichokes  and  cauli- 
flowers) in  certain  districts  of  Finist^e.  In  many  villages  of  Seine-Infe- 
rienre  flax  growing  is  at  present  very  popular.  A  general  tendency  is  noted 
to  a  fall  in  recent  years  of  the  price  of  land.  Small  farming  is  becoming 
important  to  the  detriment  of  large  farming  :  while  tenants  cannot  be  found 
for  many  large  farms,  the  number  of  small  farms  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  parcel  large  properties.  Small  indus- 
tries are  disappearing.     Important  factories  have  been  set  up  in  Calvados. 


§  2.  RURAI.  EMIGRATION. 

•  The  enquiry  as  to  rural  emigration  was  carried  out  with  the  help  of 
the  question-forms  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  and  which  aimed  at 
establishing  how  many  persons  had  left  a  village  under  observation  in  order 
to  settle  elsewhere  in  1911,  1912  and  1913,  young  men  who  left  to  iserve  in 
the  army  being  excluded  but  not  those  of  them  who  did  not  return  after  their 
period  of  military  service.  In  this  question-form  one  line  was  given  up  to 
each  emigrant  and  in  the  case  of  each  his  date  of  departure,  sex,  age  at  depar- 
ture, trade  before  departure,  new  place  of  residence  (commune  and  depart- 
ment) and  present  trade  were  indicated.  The  facts  culled  from  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained  have  enabled  the  study  of  emigration  in  429  districts 
which  had  altogether  344,636  inhabitants  when  the  1911  census  was  taken. 

a)  General  'Data  as  io  all  the  Emigrants, 

It  was  found  that  in  the  three  years  1911, 1912  and  1913  a  total  of  7,545 
persons  had  left  these  districts  to  settle  elsewhere.  Of  this  number  1847, 
or  about  a  fourth,  have  been  noted  as  following  no  trade  when  they  left, 
more  than  half  of  them  being  less  than  twenty  years  old.  In  this  category 
there  are  however  a  certain  number  of  persons  —  especially  women  —  who 
should  rather  be  included  in  the  agricultural,  commercial  or  industrial  group 
according  to  the  trade  of  the  respective  heads  of  their  famiUes.  The  remain- 
ing 5,698  were  grouped  as  follows  in  accordance  with  their  trades  : 


Total  Fexoenlacc 


Agriculture  {including  fishing  and  forestry) . 

Conunerce,  industry,  transport 

Professions  and  civil  service 

Domestic  service 


2,003 

25.2 

2.977 

52.2 

291 

51 

427 

7-5 

5,698  lOO.O 


Although  the  persons  supported  by  agriculture  form  a  majority  of  the 
total  population  of  the  districts  reached  by  the  enquiry',  trades  connected 
with  commerce  and  industry  are  those  which  furnish  the  largest  contin- 
gent of  emigrants.  It  may  even  be  said  that,  as  far  as  numbers  are  concern- 
ed, agricultural  labourers  emigrate  perceptibly   less   than   others.    The 
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masculine  sex  is  notably  predominant  among  the  total  number  of  emigrants. 
3,584  persons,  or  slightly  more  than  half  the  total  number,  were  born  in 
the  commune  they  left ;  2,333  in  another  commune  of  the  same  department ; 
and  1,628  in  another  department.  Of  the  2,003  emigrants  in  the  agricul- 
tural group  1,063  o^  53  P^^  CG^t.  left  their  native  communes.  This  per- 
centage is  lower  in  the  groups  of  other  trades. 

It  has  been  possible  to  classify  7,147  emigrants  in  accordance  with  their 
new  addresses,  those  of  398  not  being  known.  It  is  found  that  more  than 
half  (56.5  per  cent.)  of  these  person  have  settled  in  another  ruralcommune, 
most  of  them  —  more  than  four-fifths  —  in  the  same  department.  A  very 
small  fraction,  3.6  per  cent.,  have  gone  abroad,  and  the  others  —  two  fiftl^ 
of  the  total  number  —  have  settled  in  towns.  The  proportion  of  emigrants 
who  have  transferred  their  residence  to  another  rural  commune  is  parti- 
ailarly  high  among  cultivators  —  61.1  per  cent.  They  are  principally 
tenant  farmers,  mStayers  and  agricultural  labourers,  but  include  a  few  land- 
owning farmers  who  have  sold  their  property  to  buy  another  and  more  ex- 
tensive one  in  a  district  where  the  price  of  land  is  lower.  The  highest  per- 
centage of  persons  who  have  gone  abroad,  namely  5.5  per  cent.,  is  also 
found  in  the  agricultural  group.  Outside  the  department  of  Seine  the  agri- 
culturists who  have  settled  in  towns  represent  24.8  per  cent.,  within  that 
department  8.6  per  cent. 

The  enquiry  also  sought  to  determine  the  changes  in  the  trades  of 
emigrants  which  followed  on  their  displacement.  In  the  case  of  448  per- 
sons no  information  could  be  obtained  on  this  point.  Of  the  7,097  others 
the  majority  of  the  group  having  no  trade  remained  thus.  The  figures 
referring  to  the  agricultural  group  are  as  follows : 

Number  Perceatage 

Have  kept  their  old  trades 893  46.3 

Follow  another  trade  in  the  same  gxoup    ....  loi  5.2 

Have  changed  their  trade-group  ........  805  41.8 

Have  no  trade 129  6.7 

1,938  lOO.O 

When  these  modifications  were  compared  with  those  appearing  in 
other  trade  groups  it  was  found  that  persons  belonging  to  the  agricultural 
group  have  changed  their  trade  most  frequently.  More  than  two  fifths 
of  them  have  adopted  new  trades  having  no  connection  with  agriculture. 

b)  Emigration  according  to  Regions. 

Out  of  the  totality  of  429  districts  observed,  which  have  344,636  in- 
habitants, it  has  been  found  that  7,545  persons  left  in  the  three  years  con- 
sidered, or  219  per  10,000  inhabitants.  This  proportion  varies,  however, 
with  regions :  in  Region  IV  (South)  it  is  151  per  10,000,  in  Region  VI 
(Central  Massif)  446.  From  the  point  of  view  of  depopulation  it  is  not  this 
proportion  whfch  should  be  considered,  but  that  which  refers  only  to  emi- 
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gration  abroad  or  to  the  department  of  Seine  or  a  town  in  another  depart- 
ment. From  this  point  of  view  Region  VI  is  the  home  of  the  most  intense 
emigration  —  273  per  10,000  inhabitants.  Emigration  works  its  ra- 
vages principally  in  the  mountain  villages  ;  in  some  districts  of  the  plain, 
where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  allows  the  development  of  stock  farming  and 
horticulture,  it  seems  to  have  been  partially  arrested.  Most  of  the  emigrants 
go  to  Paris,  whence,  when  they  have  got  together  a  little  nest-egg,  they  re- 
turn to  their  native  soil  and  buy  land.  Region  V  (South-West)  stands 
second,  especially  the  department  of  Basse-Pyrenees  which  is  an  important 
centre  for  the  emigration  of 'men  to  South  America  (138  per  10,000  inhabi- 
tants). Next  to  this  comes  Region  III  (Alps  and  South-East)  in  which  the 
arrondissetnefU  of  Barcelonette  supplies  emigrants  to  Mexico  (109  per  10,000 
inhabitants).  Emigration  is  of  about  equal  importance  in  R^ons  II, 
IV,  VII  and  VIII  (respectively  87,  85,  75  and  85  per  10,000  inhabitants)  ; 
and  is  feebler  in  Region  I  {North)  —  54  per  10,000  inhabitants.  We  should 
add  that  in  the  north  and  Brittany  a  higher  proportion  of  emigrants  of 
all  trades  move  from  one  commune  to  another  than  in  the  other  r^ons. 
In  Brittany  these  emigrants  comprise  a  sufficintly  high  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  who  settle  in  another  rural  commune  without  changing 
their  trade.  It  is  noted  in  particular  that  a  large  share  of  those  who  go 
annually  to  Normandy  or  Beauce  for  the  harvest  do  not  return. 

c)  Causes  of  Rural  Emigration, 

In  order  to  establish  with  certainty  the  chief  causes  of  migratory  move 
ments  it  would  be  necessary  to  analyse  in  detail  the  position  of  emigrants 
in  every  region.     The  too  restricted  number  of  observations  has  not  al- 
lowed this  to  be  done  in  a  way  which  is  very  instructive.    The  following 
are  however  the  principal  conclusions  of  the  investigators  on  the  subject. 

If  the  determining  cause  of  a  rural  exodus  be  taken  to  be  a  general  de- 
sire for  greater  wellbeing,  we  have  still  to  discover  the  various  reasons  which 
persuade  emigrants  that  this  desire  cannot  be  realized  in  their  own  villages. 
We  should  first  recall  that  it  is  not  the  c^ricultural  callings  which  furnish 
the  largest  contingent  of  emigrants,  but  the  trades  connected  with  industry 
and  commerce.  The  exodus  of  rural  artisans  is  explained  by  the  progressive 
disappearance  of  the  small  peasant  industries,  and  this  exodus  represents 
a  loss  of  labour  to  agriculture  because  a  large  part  of  the  emigrating  popula- 
tion alternated  agricultural  with  industrial  work. 

As  regards  the  purely  agricultural  population,  a  distinction  should  be 
made  among  the  wage-earning  labourers  and  the  mitayers  and  tenant  and 
landowning  farmers.  The  first  of  these  categories  furnishes  by  far  the  lar- 
gest numl^er  of  emigrants.  It  is  the  lack  of  hired  labour  which  is  every- 
where the  chief  complaint  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  labourers  transfer 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  wages  paid  in  industry,  the  convenien- 
ces of  town  life,  and  the  shorter  working-days,  passed  under  shelter.  Farm 
servants,  engaged  by  the  year,  do  not  suffer  from  tmemplpyment,  but  on 
the  whole  their  position  on  a  farm  is  sufficiently  miserable.     They  are  in  the 
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first  place  completely  dependent  on  a  master,  and  they  cannot  hope  to  have 
a  family  ;  too  often  they  are  ill  fed  and  above  all  ill  lodged.  In  many  Bre- 
ton farms,  for  example,  it  is  customary  to  make  the  farm  servants  sleep 
in  shakedowns  in  the  stables,  near  the  beasts. 

The  class  of  small  landowning  farmers  also  furnishes  an  appreciable 
if  a  far  less  contingent  to  rural  emigration.  In  their  case  the  movement, 
which  was  principally  encouraged  by  the  viticultural  crisis  and  the  bad 
prices  generally  obtained  for  products  about  1900;  seems  to  have  been 
partly  counteracted.  According  to  declarations  obtained  from  districts  in 
various  regions,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  hired  agricultural  labour  conti- 
nues to  disappear,  but  that  the  emigration  of  those  who  can  till  the  soil  and 
remain  independent  has  been  to  some  extent  arrested.  In  this  connection 
an  investigator  of  C6tes-du-Nord  writes,  "  It  is  difficult  to  find  tenants 
for  large  farms  but  there  is  a  demand  for  small  farms  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
In  this  region  several,  young  farmers  cannot  find  farms  in  which  to  estab- 
lish themselves.  It  is  the  land  which  is  lacking  to  labour  willing  to  cul- 
tivate it,  so  long  as  the  cultivation  is  done  on  the  labourer's  own  behalf  ". 

Although  moral  and  social  causes  noticeably  influence  rural  emigra- 
tion to  towns,  especially  where  women,  who  feel  most  strongly  the  attrac- 
tions of  urban  life,  are  concerned,  the  economic  causes  for  it  predominate. 
So  true  is  this  that  factories  in  country  districts  attract  labour  as  much  as 
those  in  large  centres.  Starting  from  this  fact,  the  decentralization  of  the 
great  industries  has  been  advised  with  a  view  to  lessening  congestion  in  the 
large  towns.  It  has  also  been  recommended  that  agricultural  credit  be 
more  widely  aflEorded,  especially  to  young  married  people  who  own  land  but 
lack  capital  with  which  to  farm  it.  Redistribution  with  a  view  to  a  more 
profitable  employment  of  machinery  would  also  be  most  useful,  as  would 
the  development  of  co-operation,  not  only  in  purchasing  manures  and  im- 
plements, but  also  in  using  in  common  certain  machinery  and  in  selling  pro- 
duce. Finally  a  movement  which  has  been  evident  for  some  years,  and 
which  the  investigators  notice  ever3rwhere  to  some  extent,  shoiild  be  encou- 
raged, the  movement  towards  the  intensive  production  of  meat,  milk  and  its 
derivatives,  early  vegetables  and  fruit. 

d)  Reduction  of  Large  Families, 

The  rural  exodus  is  really  itself  a  natural  consequence  of  the  trans- 
formation of  economic  life.  The  persistently  falling  birth-rate  of  France 
has  given  to  it  a  certain  character  of  gravity. 

The  enquiry  extended  only  to  households  the  heads  of  which  had  beeu 
married  for  at  least  fifteen  years  when  it  was  made.  It  discovered  that  of 
2,128  of  such  families  only  fifty-eight  or  2.7  per  cent,  were  childless. ,  The 
total  number  of  children  born  to  them  was  10,752  or  slightly  more  than 
five  a  family,  and  the  number  of  children  alive  when  the  enquiry  was  made 
was  slightly  more  than  four  a  family.  These  figures  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  referring  to  all  French  families. 

Almost  all  the  investigators  declare  the  (j^^^app^^crance  of  large  f ami- 
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lies  to  be  determined  by  the  wish  of  husbands  not  to  increase  their  expenses. 
They  recognize  that  the  laws  for  public  relief  (placing  of  assisted  children 
in  families)  have  alleviated  much  distress,  but  they  are  usually  of  opinion 
that  these  laws  cannot  influence  the  birth-rate.  They  give  as  another  im- 
portant cause  for  the  fall  in  the'  birth-rate  the  fear  of  landowners  to  see 
their  inheritance  divided,  and  they  ask  for  a  modification  in  the  Civil  Code 
which  would  suppress  the  obligatory  division  of  a  man's  property  among 
his  children  and  extend  the  right  to  bequeath. 


§  3.  TECHNICAI,  EDUCATION. 


There  is  a  space  on  the  families'  question-form  for  indicating  what 
children  of  a  family  are  already  at  work  and  what  trade  they  follow.  It 
was  found  that  4,080^ children  were  in  places  —  2,350  boys  and  1,730 girls; 
but  information  as  to  their  trades  was  furnished  only  in  the  case  of  3,208  — 
1,965  boys  and  1,243  girls.  In  the  case  of  many  girls,  in  particular,  only 
the  word  "  married  "  was  inserted  without  further  indication. 

The  following  table  shows  how  many  children  were  placed  in  trades  of 
the  various  categories  : 


Table  II.  —  Number  of  Children  Placed,  according  to  Categories  of  Trades. 


Trade  of 

Agriculture 

Commerce 
and  industry 

Professions, 
civil  service 

Domestic 
service 

Total 

h<^d  of  family 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

J  landowning    or    te- 
nant  farmer,   md- 
iayer 

Agricultural  labourer 

Artisan ,  sni  lU  trades- 
man     

Workman    .... 

Employee     .... 

438 

222 

20 
48 
16 

248 
105 

9 

19 

5 

151 
66 

M3 

676 

62 

86 
55 

64 

411 

31 

33 
II 

16 

19 
16 

I 

3 

2 
7 
5 

13 

7 

2 

5 

I 

68 

5X 

13 
72 

8 

635 
306 

181 

748 

95 

403 
214 

509 
49 

Total    .     , 

714 

386 

1,098 

647 

95 

18 

28 

212 

1,965 

1,263 
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The  following  percentages  are  found  in  families  of  each  category  : 
Table  III.  —  Percentage  of  Children  Placed  according  to  Categories  of  Trades' 


Children  belonging  to  fconilies  of 

Trade  of    • 

child  placed 

• 

~  farmers 

agricultural 
labourers 

artisans,  small 
tradesmen 

IndusUial 
workers 

employees 

boys 

girls 

boys       girls 

boys 

girls 

boys 

«irls 

boys 

girls 

Agriculture  .... 

Ind.  and  commerce. 

Pfofcssions,  civil  ser- 
vice   

Domestic  service.   . 

69.1 
23.7 

5-2 
2.0 

61.5 
21,4 

0.2 
16.9 

72.6 
21.5 

3.6 

2.3 

49.1 
25.7 

1.4 

23.8 

II.O 

79.1 

8.8 
i.i 

10,2 
72,7 

2,3 
14.3 

6.4 
90.4 

2.5 

0.7 

3.7 
80.7 

14.2 

16.9 
65.5 

16.9 
0.7 

10.2 
63.3 

10.2 
16.3 

Total   .    . 

1 00.0 

1 00.0 

1 00.0 

1 00.0 

1 00.0 

100,0 

1 00.0 

1 00.0 

lOO.O 

1 00.0 

The  real  significance  of  these  percentages,  which  are  based  on  absolute 
figures,  relatively  low,  and  leave  out  of  account  that  considerable  number 
of  children  whose  trade  is  unknown,  should  be  estimated  with  reserve.  The 
enquiry  has  discovered,  with  this  reservation,  that  about  two  thirds  of  the 
boys  belonging  to  farmers'  and  agricultural  labourers'  families  have  remain- 
ed in  agriculture,  while  rather  more  than  a  fifth  have  entered  industry  or 
commerce,  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  professions  or  the  civil  service,  and  only 
2  per  cent,  domestic  service.  Where  bo5'^s  are  concerned  much  the  same 
proportions  obtain  in  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers  and  of  farmers, 
but  as  regards  girls  they  differ  noticeably.  The  families  of  journeymen 
labourers  place  a  larger  number  of  girls  in  industry  and  domestic  service 
than  do  the  families  of  farmers. 


§   4.    DiSABIUTY  IN   THE  AGRlCUI.TUR.\Iv  TRADES. 

Information  as  to  disability  among  the  population  of  the  observed  dis- 
tricts was  gathered  during  the  enquiry.  Every  inhabitant  was  considered 
to  be  disabled  if  he  suffered  from  "  a  physical  or  mental  infirmity  which  plac- 
ed him  in  a  position  of  inferiority  in  relation  to  other  inhabitants  of  his  sex, 
age  and  trade  ".  The  enquiry  on  this  point  covered  453  districts  grouping 
altogether  355,553  inhabitants  according  to  the  census  of  1911.  In  all  these 
districts  1,444  persons  between  thirteen  and  sixty  years  old  were  found  to 
be  suffering  from  physical  or  mental  infirmity.  The  average  was  53  infirm 
persons  per  10,000  inabitants.  This  figure  comprises  675  persons  infirm 
from  birth  (19  per  10,000)  and  769  (22  per  10,000)  whose  infirmity  was  in- 
curred after  birth  as  the  result  of  an  illness,  accident  or  other  cause.    These 
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769  persons  were  classified  according  to  their  occupations  before  they  be- 
came infirm  :  272  or  35  per  cent,  had  no  calling  ;  273  had  trades  connected 
%vith  commerce,  industry  or  transport ;  168  or  22  per  cent,  were  employed 
on  agriculture ;  ten  belonged  to  the  group  of  the  professions  and  the  ci\nl 
service  ;  and  46  to  that  of  domestic  service. 

'Kius  cases  of  disability  are  much  less  frequent  in  agriculture  than  in 
industry  :  the  difference  shown  by  our  figures  —  that  between  35  per  cent, 
and  22  per  cent.  —  would  be  yet  more  noticeable  if  the  total  number  of 
disabled  persons  were  compared  with  the  total  active  population  in  each 
group.  On  the  other  hand  disability  seems  to  §ffect  the  material  situation 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  most  gravely,  first  because  he  does  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  law  on  accidents  of  labour,  and  secondly  because  he  of- 
ten suffers  a  considerable  reduction  in  wages.  On  the  whole  disabled  agri- 
culturists change  their  occupation  rarely ;  but  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  them  who  have  learnt  a  trade  in  which  their  infirmity  is  no  drawback 
—  clog-makers,  shoemakers,  tailors.  These  have  been  able  to  do  this 
only  because  they  had  savings  which  made  a  time  of  waiting  possible  to 
them.  Many  disabled  agriculturists  become  shepherds  and  cowmen  and 
earn  very  low  wages. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  EX-SERVICE  MEN  WITHIN  THE  E3HPIRE 
AFTER  THE  WAR. 


OFFiaAl,  SOTJRCES : 

Tbb  jodsnal  op  thb  board  of  aoricttltcsb  Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  6, 1/mdon,  September  19 17. 
Thb  LAB0X7R  OAZBTIB,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  9,  I/Ondon,  September  191 7> 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  to  consider  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  settling  ex-service 
men  within  the  British  Empire  after  the  war  has  recently  been  issued.  The 
terms  of  reference  were:  "  To  consider  and  report  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  settle  within  the  empire  ex-soldiers  who  may  desire  to  emigrate 
after  the  war.  To  collect  and  prepare  for  distribution  to  intending  emi- 
grants of  this  class  information  which  shall  show  clearly  the  nature  of  any 
facilities  afforded  by  the  governments  of  the  dominions  and  States.  To 
advise  as  to  the  best  methods  of  making  this  information  accessible  to  the 
troops.  To  make  recommendations  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken 
by  His  Majesty's  Government,  in  concert  with  governments  of  the  States 
and  dominions,  for  the  constitution  of  a  central  authority  to  supervise  and 
assist  such  emigration  ". 

The  comuMttee  were  informed  that  the  term  "  ex-soldiers  "  included 

ex-service  men  from  both  the  navy  and  the  army  and  their  wives  and  chils 

dren.    The  committee  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  consider  also  the  case- 

.  of  widows  and  orphans  of  ex-service  men  and  of  women  who,  like  nurses  and 

munition  workers,  had  done  war  work. 

Evidence  as  to  facilities  for  settlement  on  the  land  was  taken  from  a) 
representatives  of  the  overseas  dominions,  b)  various  bodies  dealing  with 
emigration,  c)  similar  bodies  dealing  with  settlement  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  committee  hold  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  op- 
portunities offered  at  home  and  overseas,  for  both  should  have  place  in 
one  great  policy  of  settlement  within  the  empire. 


§  I.  The  estabushment  op  reiations  with  the  troops. 

The  committee  hold  that  the  proper  time  for  distributing  information 
as  to  opportunities  for  settlement  among  the  troops  is  that  which  will 
elapse  between  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  grants  of  furlough 
which  will  precede  discharge. 
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The  committee  understand  that  the  authorities  contemplate  issuing 
to  each  man,  before  demobilization,  a  form  on  which  he  will  state  itUer 
alia  his  wishes  as  to  future  employment,  and  that  demobilization  commit- 
tees will  be  appointed,  in  connection  with  the  Employment  Exchanges, 
to  advise  the  men  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  employment  available. 

The  committee  therefore  suggest  that : 

i)  The  form  which  each  man  receives  should  enable  him,  if  he  so 
desire,  to  express  his  preference  for  employment  in  the  oversea  dominions 
of  the  empire ; 

2)  The  names  of  all  those  who  thus  express  such  a  preference  should 
be  sent  for  record,  with  all  other  relevant  particulars  concerning  them,  to 
the  Central  Emigration  Authority  to  be  constituted  as  stated  below  ; 

3)  The  local  demobilization  committees,  in  order  to  advise  men  as  to 
opportunities  overseas,  should  be  in  direct  correspondence  with  the  Central 
Emigration  Authority,  which  should  issue  the  necessary  literature  and  full 
instructions ;  representatives  of  the  Central  Emigration  Authority  should  visit 
these  committees  and  attend  as  many  of  their  meetings  as  possible;  wher- 
ever possible  men  well  acquainted  with  oversea  affairs  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Central  Authority  as  permanent  members  of  the  local  com- 
mittees. • 


§  2.  The  SETTLEMENT  OF  EX-SERVICE  MEN  AT  HOME. 

The  existing  schemes  for  the  settlement  on  the  land  within  Great  Bri- 
tain of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  are  on  a  small  scale.  They  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  no  more  than  240  men  or,  if  their  wives  and  families 
be  taken  into  account,  of  1,200  persons.  In  addition  general  l^islatioc 
has  provided  for  all  tillers  of  the  soil  by  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  for 
wheat  and  oats  from  1917  to  1922,  and  by  guaranteeing  a  minimum  wage 
of  25s  a  week  to  agricultural  labourers  (r). 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  mainly  directed  to  emigration. 

§  3.  The  constitution  of  a  central  emigration  axjtority. 

The  committee  lay  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  the  prompt  creation 
of  a  new  Central  Emigration  Authority. 

They  make  the  following  suggestions  with  r^ard  to  it : 

i)  It  is  undesirable  to  set  up  an  authority,  to  deal  with  the  emigra- 
tion and  settlement  of  ex-service  men,  which  would  be  independent  of 
any  existing  or  prospective  authority  concerned  with  emigration  generally; 

2)  The  oversea  governments  should  be  closely  connected  with  the 
new  authority ; 

3)  It  should  be  in  working  order  before  the  war  is  over  ; 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  October  191 7,  page  67. 
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4)  It  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  carrying  out  any 
emigration  policy  on  which  the  home  government,  in  consultation  with  the 
oversea  governments,  may  decide. 

The  committee  recal  that  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a  central  authority  should  be  set  up  as  a  department  of  the 
home  government ;  and  that  a  consultative  board  should  be  appointed, 
which  should  include  representatives  of  the  oversea  dominions  and  others, 
and'advise  the  new  authority,  securii^g  the  necessary  co-operation  between 
thcT  home  and  oversea  governments  with  regard  to  migration.  The  com- 
mittee go  further  than  the  Royal  Commission  for  they  consider  that  the 
representatives  of  the  oversea  dominions  should  be  connected  with  the  new 
authority  not  in  an  advisory  but  in  an  executive  capacity. 

The  committee  propose  that  actual  executive  duties  should  be  entrus- 
ted to  a  board  for  whose  work  a  minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  responsible.  This  minister  must  appoint  the  board's  chairman,  who 
should  be  able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  its  work.  Its  other  members 
should  include  one  representative  nominated  by  each. of  the  following: 
the  Colonial  Office,  the  War  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  governments  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  one  of  the  Agents  General  for  the  Austra- 
lian States  and  one  of  the  Agents  General  for  the  Canadian  Province.  The 
board  should  also  have  five  unofficial  members  of  whom  two  should  be 
women. 

§  a.  The  quauficaxions  of  emigrants. 

Emigrants  should  be  qualified  first  by  training  or  experience  and 
secondly  by  the  possession  of  capital. 

The  committee  lay  particular  stress  on  the  necessity  of  providing 
training  for  men  who  have  not  already  had  agricultural  experience.  They 
should  generally  receive  their  training  in  the  place  of  emigration  either  on 
a  training,  farm  or  similar  institution  or  as  labourers  on  a  privately  owned 
farm.  During  the  period  of  training  it  will  be  impossible  for  their  wives 
and  families  to  live  with  them,  and  this  justifies  a  postponement  of  the 
emigration  of  many  women  and  children  which  will  lessen  the  difficulties  of 
transport.  In  some  cases  men  who  have  been  settled  for  a  short  time  in 
a  State  or  Dominion  will  be  able  to  obtain  reduced  passages  for  their  wives 
and  families. 

The  committee  recommend  that  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  emigration 
overseas  even  of  the  men  be  delayed  for  a  few  months  after  the  war  by  the 
lack  of  available  transports,  some  knowledge  of  agricultural  work  should 
be  given  to  them  in  Great  Britain  on  the  farms  established  or  to  be  establish- 
ed by  ♦he  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Church  Army  and  other 
public  bodies.  The  committee  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  home  government  should  provide  soldiers,  wh  ile  they  are' 
awaiting  demobilization,  with  instruction  in  carpentering,  building  and  other 
crafts. 
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Some  capital  will  be  necessary  for  emigration  to  almost  every  country 
in  which  the  settlement  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  is  contemplated.  The 
amount  needed  varies  from  a  very  small  sum  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of 
Canada,  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick  to  £i,ooo  or  £1,500  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  In  some  cases  the  land  is  granted  freeljr; 
and  in  most  other  cases  payment  for  it  is  distributed  over  a  number  of  years, 
varjdng  from  five  —  during  which  the  settler  must  reside  on  his  holding 
and  clear  15  acres,  building  a  house  in  the  first  eighteen  months  —  in  Que- 
bec, to  thirty  in  Australia.  The  oversea  governments  or  the  agricultural 
credit  banks  are  ready  to  advance  money  for  improvements  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest ;  and  suggestions  for  the  expenditure  of  money  by  the 
home  government  in  the  form  of  advances  of  capital  were  considered  by  the 
committee.  The  amount  of  capital  needed  by  an  emigrant  is  thus  snialler 
than  at  first  sight  appears. 

A  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  witnesses  before  the  committee 
was  in  favour  of  the  preference  of  married  men  among  the  ex-soldiers 
and  sailors  for  settlement  overseas.  The  committee  emphasize  the 
need  to  facilitate  the  emigration  of  women  relatives  of  these  men,  of 
widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  of  other  women  who 
may  be  displaced  after  the  war.  They  consider  the  emigration  of 
women  to  be  essential  to  all  effective  settlement  of  the  empire;  and 
go  so  far  as  to  state  that  they  consider  grants  of  money  enabling  the  emigra- 
tion of  wives,  children,  other  women  relative  and  fiancees  of  the  men  to 
be   more  justified  than  grants  which  would  help  only  themselves. 

In  every  case  the  oversea  governments  must  be  satisfied  that  the  im- 
migrants to  their  territories  are  persons  whom  they  are  prepared  to  wel- 
come. 

§  5.  Places  of  settlement. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  conditions  offered  to  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors  settling  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

THEI4EASINGOFTHE  DOMAIN  I^ANDS.  —  Boletin  oficial  de  la  Republica  Argentina, 
No.  6916,  12  February.  191 7. 

A  decree  of  the  executive  power,  dated  8  May  1915,  had  modified  the 
ruling  for  the  public  administration  of  the  agricultural  law  (No.  4,167)  of 
8  November  1906,  in  that  it  authorized  the  domain  lands  to  be  let  for  a 
maximum  term  of  twenty-five  years  (i).  But  a  new  decree,  dated  on  the 
7th  of  last  February,  has  amended  this  provision,  alleging  that  "  the  lea- 
sing of  public  lands,  in  large  areas  and  for  long  terms,  without  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  lessee  to  populate  them,  to  execute  on  them  works  making  re- 
gular farming  possible  and  to  improve  the  soil,  thus  favouring  agricultural 
progress,  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  rational  agricultural 
policy  ". 

Consequently  the  decree  of  8  November  1906  has  been  renewed  in  the 
territories  in  which  it  was  applicable  with  the  following  special  modification. 

The  available  domain  lands  contemplated  by  law  no.  5559  and  such 
reserved  lands  as  the  executive  power  may  determine  are  offered  on  lease 
without  security  of  title,  precedents  to  be  carefully  taken  into  account.  Every 
tenant  must  pay  in  cash  the  costs  of  surveys  already  ordered  on  the  lands 
offered  on  lease  by  the  abrogated  decree.  Rents  will  be  fixed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  productivity  of  the  lands  but  must 
not  be  less  than  200  pesos  (2)  a  year  for  2,500  hectares  (3). 

The  maximum  area  which  can  be  let  to  one  person  or  society  is  10,000 
hectares  in  the  territory  of  Pampa,  Rio  Negro,  Neuquen,  Chaco  and  For- 
mosa, 20,000  hectares  in  that  of  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz. 

If  two  or  more  persons  apply  at  the  same  time  for  a  lease  of  one  lot, 
or  if  the  general  manager  of  the  lands  and  colonies  receive  two  or  more  appli- 
cations for  one  lot,  the  applicants  will  be  asked,  before  the  matter  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  ministry  for  determination,  if  they  will  consent  to  receive  equal 
and  equivalent  shares  of  the  lot.  In  default  of  their  agreement  it  will 
be  awarded  to  the  person  offering  the  highest  rent. 

In  virtue  of  the  decree  of  1906  tenants  of  domain  lands  are  bound  to 
plant  and  preserve  in  a  good  state  at  least  five  useful  trees  for  every  100  hec- 


(i)  According  to  article  50  of  law  no.  4167  the  maximum  term  of  a  lease  cannot  exceed 
ten  years. 

(2)  I  peso  =  4S  at  par. 

(3)  I  hectare  =  2.47  acres. 
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tares,  unless  the  experts'  -report  shows  that  their  land  does  not  lend  itself 
to   tree-grotving. 

Persons  who  have  previously  asked  to  occupy  the  lands  for  rents, 
without  leases,  on  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  8  May  1915,  should  within 
ninety  days,  if  their  applications  have  been  approved  by  the  executive 
power,  declare  that  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  decree.  '  After  the  lapse  of  ninety  days  the  lots  of  those  of  them 
who  have  not  made  such  a  declaration  will  be  held  to  be  free  and  can  be  let 
anew  on  terms  fixed  by  the  ministry. 

The  general  manager  of  lands  and  colonization  should  be  particularly 
vigilant  that  no  lands  are  awarded  to  these  tenants  which  are  capable  of 
being  cultivated  or  forming  a  mixed  farm  by  an  application  of  articles  I  and 
2  of  the  aforesaid  agricultural  law  (i). 

The  domain  lands  in  question  can,  in  fact,  be  let  only  as  pastureland. 

A  later  decree,  published  in  the  Boletin  Oficial  for  2  April  1917,  ordered 
an  enquiry  into  the  letting  of  domanial  lands. 

ITALY. 

I.  THE  NEW  MEASURES  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  AND  INCREASE  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PROPERTY  IN  WOODS.  —  Gazze'la  U0.iak  del  Regno  eTItalia,  Rome, 
no.  242,  13  Octolx^  1917- 

In  our  issues  for  Julv  and  August  191 1  we  explained  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  new  Italian  forest  legislation,  which  culminated  in  the  law 
of  2  June  1910  (no.  277)  instituting  the  State  forest  domain ;  and  in  our 
issues  for  September  and  October  1916  we  examined  the  results  obtained 
by  preserving  and  reaSoresting  the  woodlands.  It  has  now  been  established 
by  the  decree  of  4  October  1917  (no.  1065)  that  within  a  year  of  this  date  the 
Higher  Council  of  Forests  together  with  the  Provincial  Forest  Committees 
must  propose  "  the  order  and  the  mode  of  constituting  "  the  forest  domain 
in  the  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  further  provided  that  the 
followirg  lands  may  be  acquired  and  expropriated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture for  incorporation  in.  the  State  forest  domain  :  a)  the  woodlands  and 
lands  to  be  reafEorested,  even  if  cultivated,  if  they  are  within  the  perimeter 
of  the  mountain  basins  to  be  systematized  in  execution  of  general  and  spe- 


(i)  These  articles  are  as  follows : 

Art.  I .  —  The  executive  power  will  cause  the  domanial  lands  to  be  inspected  in  order  to 
determine  their  conditions  of  irrigation,  and  [the  possibility  of  utilizing  them  for  agriculture, 
8tock-famiing,the  realization  of  wealth  in  trees  or  forage  and  other  industries,  or  of  establishing 
villages  and  colonies  on  them. 

Art.  2.  —  As  gradually  such  examination  and  topographical  survey  are  undertaken,  the 
executive  power  will  determine  the  mode  of  utilizing  the  various  zones  for  the  objects  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  districts  suited  to  the  foundation  of  villages  and  establishment 
of  stock-farming  colonies  being  reser\'ed.  These  districts  will  be  suitably  divided  into  lots, 
their  topography  being  taken  into  account. 
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cial  laws ;  b)  parcels  of  land,  even  if  cultivated,  which  are  included  in  or 
adjacent  to  a  State  forest  domain,  if  their  incorporation  m  such  domain  be 
esteemed  necessary  to  its  economic  organization ;  c)  lands,  even  if  cultivated, 
the  expropriation  of  which  is  esteemed  necessary  to  the  construction  of 
roads  of  access  and  to  the  provision  of  sites  for  dejxjsits  or  other  conveniences 
necessary  to  the  good  management  of  a  complex  domain.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  freely  to  afford  technical  direction,  and  to  grant 
the  necessary  seeds  and  plants  and  premiums  of  from  50  to  300  liras  a 
hectare,  for  optional  re-afforestatioh  and  for  restoring  woods  which  have 
much  deteriorated.  Where  an  evident  opportunity  for  them  occurs  the  forest 
administration  will  also  provide  for  the  establishment  on  the  spot  of  tempo- 
rary nurseries  for  growing  the  shoots  necessary  to  optional  reafforestation. 
As  soon  as  the  premium  has  been  paid  the  woods  thus  constituted  will  be 
subjected,  if  they  are  not  so  already,  to  the  forest  regime,  that  is  to 
the  effects  of  the  law  of  20  June  1877,  no.  3917  (i).  The  mountain  pastur- 
ages belonging  to  the  communes  and  to  bodies  having  an  agricultural  or 
moral  character  should  be  utilized  according  to  the  rules  established  in  the 
regulations  or,  failing  these,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  foft^st 
committee.  Such  regulations  ought  in  every  case  to  be  approved  by  the 
forest  committee.  Where  such  approval  is  lacking,  or  where  there  is  dis- 
sension as  to  the  rules  contained  in  the  regulation  or  prescribed  by  the  fo- 
rest committee,  the  question  will  be  decided  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
after  hearing  the  Higher  Council  of  Forests. 

Finally,  when  a  mountain  pasturage  is  owned  in  common  by  several 
proprietors  the  rules  established  for  the  administration  and  enjoyment  of 
the  common  property  and  its  improvement  will  bind  even  a  dissenting  mi- 
nority, if  these  rules  have  obtained  the  approval  of  the  numerical  nmjority 
of  the  co-owners  and  if  this  majority  also  represent  a  majority  of  interests. 
Other  provisions  concern  the  management  of  communal  woods  and  the 
improvement   of   pasturages. 


*% 

2.  THE  DEVEI^OPMENT  OP  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  SOUTH.  —  Gazzetta  UfficiaU  d$l 
Regno  d*Italiaf  Rome  no.  244,  16  October  117. 

The  decree-law  (no.  1597),  dated  2  September  1917.  as  to  "  financial 
aid  for  works  of  improvement  granted  to  the  consortia  and  the  development 
of  improvements  in  Southern  and  Insular  Italy  "  is  of  capital  importance 
to  national  economy.  The  Deposit  and  Loans  Fund  will  institute  a 
special  branch  for  granting  this  aid.  It  is  authorized  for  ten  years 
to  grant  to  consortia  who  are  concessionaries  of  works  of  improvement 
the  loans  needed  for  carrying  out  the  programme  of  these -works  within  the 
limits  of  a  total  sum  of  150,000,000  liras.    The  sum  corresponds  exactly  to 

(i)  See  the  articles  already  (dtedin  Bulletin  des  Institutions  Economiques  et  Sociales  fotJu\y 
and  August  1911. 
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the  needs  of  the  works  already  concedeid  or  in  course  of  being  conceded.  Such 
loans  will  be  afforded  gradually,  according  to  the  various  lots  of  works  in- 
dicated in  the  aforesaid  programme ;  and  with  regard  to  the  graduation 
of  the  loans  only,  the  ad  vice  must  be  heard  of  a  committee  institated  at  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  composed  of  representatives  of  this  ministry, 
of  the  Deposit  and  I/jans  Pirnd  and  of  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  La- 
bour. The  Deposit  and  I/oans  Fund  is  authorized  to  anticipate  in  its  loans 
made  to  consortia  for  improvements  the  sums  necessary  for  beginning  such 
works  as  are  economically  justified  or  entrusted  to  co-operative  societies  of 
prodi4ction  ami  labour.  The  decre-^-law  provides  further  that  the  rate  of 
interest  to  be  paid  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  State,  the  provinces  and 
the  communes  shall  no  longer  be  fixed  rigidly  at  4  per  cent,  but  shall  be  the 
rate  established  by  the  Deposit  and  Loans  Fund  for  its  ordinary  loans. 

In  the  case  of  the  southern  provinces  and  Sicily,  where  conx)rtia  for 
improvements  are  slow  in  arising  and  improvements  have  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  care  of  the  State,  the  decree  provides  for  a  further  increase  of  author 
i^ed  funds  up  to  20,000,000  liras,  to  be  added  to  those  already  authorized, 
and  provides  also  for  the  speedier  drawing  up  of  technical  plans. 

Finally  where  improvements  undertaken  by  th<;  State  are  concerned 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  agreement  with  the  Ministry  of  Agncnlture 
may.  in  order  to  provide  for  agricultural  improvement  while  the  works  are 
in  course,  nominate  a  special  commission  "  to  promote  better  co-ordination 
between  hydraulic  and  agricultural  improvements ". 


*  * 

3.  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  ABANDONED  ARABLE  LANDS.  —  Gazzetta  UfficiaU  dti  Resne 
<V Italia,  Rome,  no.  242,  13  October  191 7. 

A  lieutenancy  decree  of  4  October  1917  (no.  1614)  establishes  that  the 
Ministry  of  Agricnilture  shall  provide  that  lists  be  drawn  up  of  arable  kjids 
abandoned  b>  farmers  and  not  directly  cultivated  by  their  owners  in  all 
those  districts  of  the  South  and  the  Islands  in  which  the  abandonment  of 
aiable  lands  has  assumed  notable  proportions.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  grant  fit  compensation  for  the  cultivation  of  these  landr  in 
the  first  two  years.  He  will  invite  their  ownersi  to  present  requests 
within  fifteen  days.  If  an  owner  do  not  present  such  a  request,  or  if  when 
he  has  presented  it  he  do  not  begin  or  continue  the  works  within  the  pres- 
cribed term,  the  minister  may  proceed  temporarily  to  occup}  the  land  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  nine  years.  In  this  case  the  State  will  pay  a  post- 
poned annual  indemnity  to  the  owner.  Such  lands  can  be  ceded  by  the 
minister  to  managers  or  cultivators  or  public  bodies  offering  the  necpssary 
technical  guarantees  of  their  farming. 

Disputes  as  to  the  application  of  this  decree  will  be  decided,  on  the  ap- 
peal of  those  interested,  by  the  Minister  of  Agricultvre,  who  will  \fssQt,  a 
decree,  adducing  his  reasons  for  it,  after  hearing  the  advice  of  the  rdevant 
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commiss-on.    There  is  no  appeal  from  the  minister's  decision  on  either 
administrative  or  legal  points. 


4.  THE  TECHNICAI,  EDUCATION  OF  PEASANTS.  —  Gas5<rtto  Ufficialc  del  Regno  d' Italia 
Rome,  no.  240,  11  October  1917. 

Among  recent  decrees  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  one  dated 
9  September  1917  (no.  1595),  which  provides  for  the  technical  education  of 
adult  peasants,  should  be  mentioned.  It  provides  that  in  every  province  the 
provincial  commission  of  agriculture  shall  arrange  for  the  organization  of 
such  education.  Executive  duties  and  instruction  are  entrusted  to  sm  ad  hoc 
committee  of  three  or  five  members  to  be  nominated  within  this  commission. 
Such  committee  will  comprise  the  director  of  the  ambulant  chair  of  agri- 
culture or  his  substitute  wto  will  be  secretary-reporter,  and  if  the  directors 
of  the  provincial  institutions  of  agricultural  education  do  not  belong  to  the 
committee  they  will  be  added  to  it.  In  order  to  perform  its  task,  as  we  have 
defined  it,  the  provincial  commission,  bearing  in  mind  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture, will  employ  the  following  means:  a)  temporary  practical  courses 
on  local  crops ;  b)  temporary  practical  courses  on  agricultural  industries ; 
c)  temporary  courses  on  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  ;  d)  temporary 
courses  on  the  practice  of  rural  and  forest  industries  ;  c)  temporary  courses 
for  women  on  domestic  economy  and  agricultural  industries  ;  f)  practising 
periods  in  farms  or  other  establishments.  The  provincial  commission  can 
further  use  other  direct  or  indirect  means  suited  to  its  end.  The  super- 
vision of  the  technical  education  of  adult  peasants  belongs  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture. 
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ITAI^Y. 

AVANZI  (Dr.  E.) :  Influenza  che  U  protezionismo  ha  spiegato  sul  progresso  agrario  in  Italia 
{Tkfi  Influence  Exercised  by  Protection  on  Agriculture  in  Italy),  Enrico  Spoerri,  Pisa,  1917. 

In  this  laudable  study  the  author,  after  protesting  that  he  does  not 
pretend  to  have  solved  so  complex  a  problem,  afiirms  that  the  influence 
exercised  by  protection  can  be  circumscribed  by  sufficiently  well  deter- 
mined limits.  From  the  data  he  has  collected  and  the  observations  he  has 
made  it  seems  to  him  particularly  difficult  to  protect  agriculture  and  en- 
courage Italian  agricultural  progress  by  imposing  protective  duties.  In 
practice  "  while  the  direct  influence  of  agricultural  protection  is  subject 
to  a  large  number  of  circumstances  which  tend  to  diminish  its  efficacy, 
its  indirect  influence,  which  is  as  a  rule  injurious,  tends  to  increase  more 
and  more  as  it  persists  ".  At  present  agricultural  progress  is  taking  place 
largely  outside  the  circle  of  protected  agriculture :  thus  many  admirable 
examples  are  to  be  found  of  the  intensive  culture  of  flowers,  greens,  fruit- 
bearing  plants,  etc. ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  protection  is  simply  an  in- 
direct obstacle  to  commercial  expansion.  Crops  of  this  kind  afford  examples 
of  progress  and  of  retrogression,  whether  or  not  they  are  protected.  The 
direct  influence  of  protection  affects  almost  exclusively  winter  grain  crops 
and  rice ;  other  crops  —  especially  vines,  olives  and  oranges  and  lemons 
—  need  a  commercial  policy  of  expansion.  Dr.  Avanzi  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  protection  granted  to  Italian  agricultural  products  might  be 
gradually  reduced. 


UNITED  STATES. 


STEWART  (CI,.):  I,AND  TENURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SPEQAI, 
REFERENCE  TO  IIJ,IN0I3  {Univ,  lUinois  Studies  Sac.  Sci.,  5  {1916),  No.  3,  pp.  135, 
figs,  22). 

The  author  discusses  in  general  the  situation  regarding  land  tenure 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  conditions  in  Illinois  in  detail. 
Among  his  conclusions  are  the  following : 

"  It  appears  that  the  forms  of  tenure  have  been  phases  accompan3ring, 
limited  by,  and  modifying  the  conditions  and  changes  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  State.  The  prevalence,  sectional  character,  and  growth  of 
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farming  by  tenant  operators  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  real  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  owners  and  tenants  in  the  surplus  of  operation.  Tenancy 
forms  a  sort  of  cumulative  index  of  the  efiectiveness  of  the  desire  of  the 
owners  to  escape  the  operation  of  their  land,  and  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  desire  of  tenants  to  become  owners. 

"  Share  tenancy  has  been  more  prevalent  than  cash  tenancy,  though 
cash  tenancy  predominates  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  has  baen 
more  characteristic  of  tenants  who  were  advanced  in  years  and  who  weie 
operating  farms  whose  owners  were  resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  fanA... 

"  The  farms  of  no  single  form  of  tenure  can  be  held  to  be  superior  in 
all  ways.  Managed  farms  had  the  highest  value  in  buildings  and  live  stock 
per  acre,  and  farms  of  owners  were  characterized  by  the  highest  value  of 
implements  and  machinery  per  acre.  In  values  of  domestic  animals  the 
farms  of  tenants  were  below  the  average  when  either  the  total  value  or  the 
value  per  head  is  considered.  The  farms  of  tenants  were  largely  devoted 
!:o  the  production  of  the  money  crops.  This  was  particularly  true  of  share 
tenant  farms.  Yields  were  superior  in  the  case  of  farms  operated  by  ma- 
nagers and  by  cash  tenants... 

.  '*  It  was  shown  by  the  age  statistics  that  yotmg  operators  were  more 
generally  characterized  by  tenancy  especially  on  the  share  basis,  and  that 
young  owners  were  most  heavily  encumbered.  Advancing  years  tended 
to  replace  share  with  cash  tenancy,  tenancy  with  ownership,  an3  encum- 
brance with  freedom  from  m  ortgage  debt.  The  latest  census  data,  however, 
indicate  that  an  influence  is  at  work  restraining  this  movement... 

"  Farming  efficiency  in  the  future  will-  probably  consist  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  ability  to  increase  net  profits  through  cooperative  dealing  with 
the  market.  The  efficiency  test  must,  therefore,  rule  more  strongly  against 
operators  of  the  tenures  whose  characteristics  are  opposed  to  successful 
co-operative  efforts  on  their  part. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  farmers  of  other  tenures  operate 
as  efficiently  as  the  owners  themselves  would  operate.  If  owners  prefer  to 
have  their  land  operated  by  others  than  themselves,  and  if  their  holdings 
are  sufficiently  large,  they  may  content  themselves  with  the  financial  dis- 
advantage resulting  from  their  refusal  to  operate  their  own  land... 

"  The  test  of  productive  efficiency  may  be  somewhat  slow  in  acting 
and  costly  but  it  bids  fair  in  the  long  run  to  penalize  unsound  farming  re- 
gardless of  the  tenure  of  the  operators,  and  to  guarantee,  therefore,  the 
survival  of  the  best  forms  of  tenure  and  of  the  best  indi\idual  operators  ". 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  res^yDnsable. 
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Part  I :  Co-operation  and  Association 


GERMANY. 


THE  "  LANDSCHAFT  "  OF  POSEN  FROM  i  JANUARY  1914 
TO  I  JANUARY  1916. 


SOURCES  : 

VERWALTUNGSBBRICHT  DBRKOnIGUCHEN  DntEKTION  DER  POSSNER  I«ANDSCHAFT  BBTRSFFBND 
DAS  JABR  191 4  NEBST  DEN  VERHANDLTJNGBN  DES  ENGERBX  AUSSCHUSSES  DBF  POSBNBR 

I^ANDSCHAFT  VOM  JXTNi  1915.  Ostdeutschc  Btichdruckerei  und  Verlagsanstalt .  A.  G.  Po- 
sen,  1915,  86  pp. 

VERWALTUNGSBBRICHT  DER   KONIGLICHEN   DIREKTION   DER   POSENER  I^ANDSCHAFT  BETREP- 
FBNDDAS  JAHR  I915  NEBST  DEN  VERHANDLUNGEN  DBS  ENGERBN  AUSSCHUSSES  DER  POSENER 
I/ANDSCHAFT  VOM  27  APRIL  1916.  ibid.  57  pp. 

The  importance  of  the  Landschaft  of  Posen,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  land  and  agriculture,  is  certainly  not  new  to  the  readers  of  this  Review 
who  have  been  able  more  than  once  to  acquire  information  as  to  its  methods 
of  working  and  activity.  We  need  not  therefore  insist  on  the  value  of  the 
data  in  the  two  publications  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  enable 
us  to  analyse  the  reports  for  1914  and  1915  of  the  administration  of  the 
Konigliche  Direkiion  der  Landschaft  and  those  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Landschaft  with  the  remarks  of  the  commissioners  of  accounts 
and  the  schemes  for  a  budget.  The  elements  thus  collected  are  instructive 
and  dllow  us  to  apprehend  the  complete  vitality  of  this  movement. 

The  Landschaften  are,  as  will  be  remembered;  societies  which  grant  to 
landowners  within  their  respective  spheres  of  activity  loans  secured  by  the 
value  of  their  properties.  The  amount  of  the  loan  granted  is  represented  by 
bonds  and  negotiable  titles  to  land  issued  from  year  to  year  at  varying  rates 
of  interest,  at  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  society  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned.  The  bearers  of  the  titles  issued  in  one  year  form  within 
the  society  a  small  association,  for  each  of  these  groups  of  titles  is  subject 
to  the  same  niles  as  to  the  amortization  of  the  sums  borrowed.  A  special 
bank,  called  the  Landschaftliche  Bank,  undertakes  the  purely  financial 
work  of  the  Landschaft,  In  certain  cases,  when  a  borrower  cannot  meet 
his  engagements,  the  society  undertakes  the  administration  of  the  property 
representing  the  value  of  the  debt  contracted,  and  sometimes  proceeds  to 
sell  all  or  part  of  the  pledged  lands.  These  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
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methods  of  the  Landschaften  in  general  and  the  Landschaft  of  Posen  in  par- 
ticular.   We  have  thought  it  well  to  recal  them  briefly. 


*  ^  m 

Since  1867  the  business  of  the  Landschaft  of  Posen  has  followed  the 
regular  course  which'  characterizes  a  sound  institution.  From  year  to  year 
it  has  improved  its  total  operations.  In  1913  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  it  was  planning  to  use  for  paying  life  insurance  premiums, 
to  the  profit  of  those  borrowing  on  land,  the  amount  of  the  amortization 
funds  of  its  new  3  ^  and  4  per  cent,  titles,  but  events  did  not  allow  this 
measure  to  be  carried  out :  its  execution  will  probably  have  to  be  postponed 
until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  We  should  note  however  with  regfard 
to  another  question,  that  th6  increasing  of  the  funds  owned  in  its  own  right 
by  the  Landschaft,  which  was  the  object  of  a  proposal  by  the  committee  of 
internal  administration  in  1914,  was  decided  in  1915.  It  was  resolved 
that  after  the  war  ended,  as  soon  the  bill  exchanges  should  reopen,  these 
funds  would  receive  an  addition  of  750,000  marks  from  the  balance  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Landschaft,  and  thus  the  latter  would  also  be  enabled  to 
increase  the  amount  of  its  loans. 

Meanwhile  contracts  for  loans  covered,  in  the  first  half  of  1914, 9,624,600 
marks  of  bills  on  the  old  system.  The  issue  of  these  was  stopped  on  31  May 
and  business  was  done  with  the  new  titles  at  3  14  and  4  per  cent.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  few  following  figures  the  latter  titles  have  the  preference. 
The  loans  were  divided  between  the  two  kinds  of  titles  as  follows: 


In  new  bills  -  4  per  cent : 

that  is  :  ist  half  ....         20,160,000 
2nd  half  .     .    .         10,078,800 
In  new  bills  -  3  ^  per  cent 

that  is  :  ist  half  ....               45,800 
2nd  half    .   .    .                54,800 

marks 

» 

30,239,400  marks 

« 

100,700        » 

giving  a  total  of 

30,340,100        )) 

which,  added  to  9,624,600  marks  of  titles  on  the  old  system,  gives  for  1914 
a  total  of  39,964,700  marks  of  bills  placed.  In  1915  the  corresponding 
transactions  reached  6,199,300  marks.  This  means  that  business  was  li- 
mited to  supplying  the  strictly  necessary  demand  for  credit,  and  the  re- 
ports for  1914  and  1915  concur  to  prove  that  such  will  be  the  c^se  while 
the  war  lasts. 

The  market  price  of  new  4  per  cent,  titles  passed  from  91.80  per  cent, 
to  94.30  per  cent,  on  i  May  1914.  It  was  quoted  as  94.40  per  cent,  on 
15  July,  then  sank  slightly  while  the  outbreak  of  war  was  expected  daily, 
and  finally  stopped  on  29  July  at  93  per  cent.  As  regards  the  new  3  |4  F^ 
cent,  titles  business  during  the  war  has  been  too  slight  to  make  the  subject 
of  a  quotation  on  the  market. 
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1914  was  the  twenty-fifth  yeai  in  which  the  Landschaft  of  Posen  had 
been  active  since  it  had  founded  a  special  fund  for  loans  on  land,  the  Pose- 
net  landschaftliche  Darlehenskasse.  It  had  already  become  one  of  the  chief 
financial  establishments  in  the  province.  In  these  twenty-five  years  it 
succeeded  in  repa3ring  2,000,000  marks  of  its  foundation  capital  on  which 
it  also  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  This  repayment  had  been 
accomplished  at  the  beginning  of  1911.  From  then  until  the  end  of  1914 
the  Landschaft  realized  a  profit  balance  of  1,247,344.30  marks.  Moreover 
while  it  was  making  repayments  it  cons^tuted  a  reserve  fund  of  1,000,000 
marks,  the  limit  anticipated  by  the  by-laws. 

The  following  figures  allow  of  a  comparison  of  its  turnover  for  three 
years. 

Turnover  in      1913 405,709,849.59    marks 

"     "        1914 515,494,023.89 

"     "       1915   .    .    .' 498,052,288.82        " 

The  net  profits  in  these  three  years  were  as  follows  : 

Net  profits  in       1913 343i332.96    marks 

"       1914 408,355.55 

1915 392,022.84 

These  represent,  respectively,  11.44,  11.85  ^^d  13.06  per  cent,  of  the 
3,000,000  marks  of  capital  engaged.  Iii  conformity  with  §  11  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Landschaft  of  Posen,  dated  24  February  1890,  the 
total  amount  of  these  profits  is  paid  into  the  funds  held  in  its  own  right 
by  the  Landschaft. 

These  figures  are  the  more  significant  because  they  represent  definite 
results.  They  are  evidently  the  final  point  of  a  quantity  of  operations  bear- 
ing on  the  titles  of  the  Landschaft.  The  two  reports  which  we  are  examin- 
ing are  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  transformations  and  renewals  of  the  va- 
rious categories  of  titles  issued.  If  we  abstract  for  each  category  the  exact 
sum  of  the  amount  of  the  transactions  really  added  to  those  of  preced- 
ing years,  we  will  obtain  a  sufficiently  clear  picture  of  the  progress  of  the 
Lanttschaft. 

I.  The  situation  of  new  investments  of  1914  was  as  follows  : 

a)  in  3  ^  %  bills  (without  letter) 2,347,700 

^)  in  3  %  %  bills  assigned   to    the   fourth  sixth   of   the 

letter  C.  titles 1,045,000 

c)  in  4  %  bills  letter  D 3,311,200 

r/)  in  4  %  bills  assigned  to  the  fourth  sixth  of  the  letter 

E  titles 1,289,000 

e)  in  new  3  l^  %  bills ' 100,700 

/)  in  new  4%  bills 7,851,700 

giving  a  total  of.   .    .    .  i5»945*300 
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whence  must  be  deducted : 

for  disburdening  75  properties  or  parcels  of  such,  partial 

extinctions. 2,960,200 

which  gives  the  net  figure  of 12,985,100 

The  corresponding  position  in  1915  was  as  follows : 

a)  in  new3%%  bills 10,000 

b)  in  new  4%  bills * 3,571,200 

giving  a  total  of.   .    .    .  3,581,200 

whence  must  be  deducted : 

for  disburdening  28  properties  or  parcels  of  such,  partial 

extinctions 2,615,500 

which  gives  the  net  figure  of 965,700 

II.  The  detailed  position  with  regard  to  titles  bearing  interest  at  the 
end  of  1914  was  as  follows  : 

bills  of  the    annual  associations    4  %      9,447,900 

»    «        »       •  »                »             3  ^  %  (without  letter)  194,337,900 

»    »        )^          »                ))             3  Yz  %  (letter  C)      .    .  35.663,300 

•  »    »        ))    (letter  A)                     3  %.....'..    .  4,077,200 

»    »        »    (letter  B)                     3  %      965,300 

»    »        »    (letter  D)                     4  %      103,925,400 

»    »        »    (letter  E)                    4  %      37,741,900 

new  bills                                            3  ^2  % 125.700 

«      »                                               3  %  % 37.138,600 

giving  a  total  of 423,423,200 

whence  must  be  deducted  the  total  amount  of  amortizations 

including  extinctions  on  2  January  1915 27,217,900 

which  gives  a  net  amount  of     .    .  396,205,300 

to  reach  the  amount  of  titles  in  circulation  on  31  December 
1914  the  value  of  those  paid  into  reserve  and  guaran- 
tee funds  must  be  taken  into  account 21,351,700 

thus  the  bills  in  circulation  at  this  date  represent  .    .    .  374,853,600 
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The  corresponding  position  in  1915  was  as  follows  : 
'bills  of  annual  associations      


New  bills 
9      » 


(letter  A) 
(letter  B) 
(letter  D) 
(letter  E) 


(without  letter) 
(letter  C)       .    . 


4% 

3^2% 
3^2% 

3% 

3% 

4% 

4%    ^ 

3y2% 

4% 


giving  a  total  of  .    .    . 

whence  must  be  deducted  the  total  amount  of  amortizations 
including   extinctions   on  2  January  1916 

which  gives  a  net  amount  of     .    . 

to  reach  the  amount  of  titles  in  circulation  at  the  end  of 
1915  the  value  of  those  paid  into  reserve  and  guaran- 
tee funds  must  be  taken  into  account 

thus  the  bills  in  circulation  at  this  date  represent       .    . 


7,811,000 

192,014,400 

35,421,000 

4,053400 

734,200 

103,092,600 

37,267,100 

135700 

43,291,500 

423,820,900 

28,533,400 
395,287,500 


22,297,700 


372,989,800 


*  * 

The  accoimt  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Landschaft 
in  its  own  right  shows  at  the  end  of  1914  for  3  ^4  % 
bills  (without  letter)  . ^ 1,280,000 

in  com      399,805.69 

at  the  end  of  1915  the  fund  of  3  ^/^  %  titles  was  un- 
changed            1,280,000 

we  must  add- in  coin 49,134.98 

and  a  nominal  amount  of 800,000 

subscription  to  war  loan  1915 

and  a  nominal  amount  of •.    .  400,000 

subscription  to  war  loan  1916 

funds  supplied  by  profits  of  years  1913-1914  and  1915   .    . 


In  1914  and  1915  no  property  securing  a  loan  was  sequestered.  In 
1 914,  on  the  other  hand,  proceedings  for  sales  by  auction  were  entered  into 
in  connection  with  46  properties : 

a)  at  the  request  of  the  I/andschaft  in  the  case  of  the  following 
properties : 
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Boruschin 

no. 

17  District   of    Obomik, 

Kohigsnih 

no. 

9              » 

1           » 

Schwarzhaulnnd  no. 

5 

•          • 

Turowy 

r   Pleschen, 

Bolechowo 

no. 

38 

►    Poscn  Ost, 

Kobelnitz 

no. 

14            » 

•         » 

GrOnweiler 

no. 

8 

1    Ra\dt8ch, 

Biematki 

no. 

9              » 

1    Scfarimm, 

Jaskulki 

> 

I^indenhain 

no. 

12           >         1 

)                          B 

Xiengiflki 

no. 

12           ■         1 

» 

Wodzisko 

no. 

2              »         1 

Wreschen, 

Netzort 

no. 

177         »         » 

Bromber^, 

Nikelskowo 

no. 

41            »         I 

Kolmar, 

Skubarczewo 

Rgt. 

Mogilno, 

VVolwark 

no. 

81 

Schubin, 

Blumendorf 

no. 

I              »         1 

Stre!no, 

Grosssee 

no. 

84           «         > 

1           > 

Kleinsee 

no. 

24           «         « 

> 

I/Ugi 

no. 

2              »         « 

Wilkowo, 

Sc-hwarzcnau 

no. 

22           »         > 

» 

Grune 

no. 

25            •         « 

Ukw, 

Birkenbruch 

no. 

18            >         1 

Wirsitz, 

Chlewo 

no. 

32            .         » 

Schildbcig, 

Drewno 

no. 

t8           *         » 

Zuin, 

having  ai  ea  of 


12.78  hectares 
•    24,48 

11.42 
195.99 
154.97 

15.47 

10.33 

16.10 
268L20 

13.82 

10.49 

53.63 
9.77 

10.35 
255.71 

17.66 

23.20 

IQ.22 

48.53 
69.69 
21.40 
22.03 
14.16 
9.10 
74.20 


6)  at  the  request  of  other  creditors  in  the  case  of  the  following 
properties : 


Nieder-Alt-Driebjtz 

District  of  Fraustadt, 

Briesen 

no. 

I                             B 

»    Obornik, 

Duschnik 

no. 

196 

-    Bamter, 

Robrwiese 

no. 

6 

»    Schrimm, 

landau 

no. 

17           - 

»    Schtoda, 

Otoczno 

no. 

22            » 

»    Wreschen, 

Grocholl 

no. 

15 

»    Bromberg 

Romanshof .  0.  G.no. 

78 

•    Czamikau 

Steinbornsgut 

Ant. 

II.               r 

.    Filehne 

Schonbrunn 

no. 

25               » 

»    Gnesen, 

Penchowo 

no. 

31               * 

»    Hohensalza 

Schneidemuhl 

no. 

400   •        »' 

»    Kolmar 

Wilsbach 

no. 

4 

9       » 

Zendowo 

no. 

19 

»   Schub*n 

Funfhofen 

no. 

4              » 

»   Strelno 

Rudki  I,gt.  ♦ 

»    Obomik, 

I^obcndorf 

no. 

9    ' 

»   Schroda, 

Skarboszewo 

no. 

20               r 

»    Wreschen 

Blumendorf 

no. 

10               » 

»   Strelno 

Oromaden 

no. 

61               » 

»    Schubin 

Grosssee 

no. 

79           » 

»    Strelno 

having  area  of 


314.60  hectares 

129.89 

11.62 

20.23 

17.99 

24.57 

8.15 

7.62 

41.72 

103.51 

8,80 

iixS.63 

109.0 

29.83 
192.69 
245.56 

11.08 

23.57 

34.85 

26.07 

22-o\ 
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In  1915  proceedings  for  sales  by  auction  were  entered  into  in  the  case  of 
60  properties,  at  the  request  of  the  Landschaft  ki  that  of  25  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  other  creditors  in  that  of  35.  The  report  of  the  Landschaft  for  that 
year  gves  no  details  as  to  area. 


*  * 


At  the  end  of  1914  the  following  properties  guaranteed  loans  which 
had  been  made : 

a)  4,559  holdings,  each  containing  land  worth  15,000  marks  or  more, 
having  a  total  area  of  947,186  hectares  and  securing  loans  amounting  to 
393,914,900  marks. 

b)  5,598  holdings,  each  containing  land  worth  at  least  15,000  marks, 
having  a  total  area  of  94,891  hectares  and  seairing  loans  amounting  to 
29,508,300  marks. 

The  corresponding  figures  for  1915  are  as  follows : 

a)  5,575  holdings,  each  containing  land  worth  15,000  marks  or  more, 
having  a  total  area  of  933,187  hectares  and  securing  loans  amounting  to 
394,038,500  marks. 

b)  5,663  holdings,  each  containing  land  worth  at  least  15,000  marks, 
having  a  total  ayea  of  95,781  hectares  and  securing  loans  amounting  to 
29,782,400  marks. 


At  the  end  of  1914  the  report  on  forestry  gave  data  as  to  40  holdings 
having  a  total  area  of  20,901  hectares  of  woodland  and  worth  altogether. 
11,977,300  marks.  This  value,  calculated  as  additional  to  that  of  the  soil 
only,  gives  an  average  of  546  marks  a  hectare.  Of  the  40  holdings,  27, 
having  a  total  area  of  16,863  hectares  and  worth  as  security  9,363,900  marks, 
could  profit  by  a  supplementary  loan ;  but  a  domain  of  317  hectares  of 
forest  land,  worth  as  security  127,600  marks,  was  debarred  from  the  grant 
of  such  a  supplement. 

The  only  modification  in  this  connection  in  1915  consisted  in  granting 
the  supplementary  loan  to  28  properties,  having  a  total  area  of  17,583 
hectares  of  forest  land,  worth  as  security  9,817,300  marks. 

In  1914  the  Landschaft  dealt  with  18,827  transactions ;  in  1915  with 
11.933. 


To  complete  the  data  from  the  report  of  the  Landschaft  we  give  those 
which  refer  to  the  bank  on  31  December  of  the  three  years  1913,  1914  and 

1915. 

In  hand.  —  1913 :  416,439.16  marks  —  1914 :  514,648.77  marks  — 
1915  :  234,812.26  marks. 
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Current  ace  ount.  —  1913 :  3,895,575.84  marks  — 1914 :  6,774,486.70 
marks  —  1915  :  8,156.62  marks. 

Account  of  Lombards.  —  1913  :  137,500  marks  —  1914  :  312,600  marks 
—  1915  :  the  figures  are  wanting. 

Deposit  account,  —  1913  :  1,858,717.82  marks  —  1914:  2,669,589.68 
marks  —  1915  :  2,435,151.50  marks. 

Advance  account,  —  1913  :  5,087,193.92  marks  —  1914 :  4,624,821.29 
marks  —  1915 :  7,987,380.21  marks. 

Bill  accounts.  —  1913  :  2,300,311.89  marks  —  1914 :  5,436,679.32 
marks  —  1915 :  3»959.oo5-83  marks. 

Account  of  bills  to  be  received.  —  1913  :  1,126,970.14  marks  —  1914: 
993,962.82  marks  —  1915  :  1,009,722.65  marks. 

Commission  account.  —  1913  :  136,151.46  marks  —  1914 :  61,109.98 
marks. 

Interest  account.  —  1913  :  221,592.53  marks  —  1914  :  334,189.91  marks 

The  costs  of  administration  which  were  anticipated  at  145,646  marks 
were  only  142,380.49  marks  in  1914.  In  1915  they  were  anticipated  at 
172,446.50  marks  and  166,167.43  marks  were  actually  spent. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

CO-OPBRATIVE  FISHING  IN  THE  ARAN  ISI^ANDS.  —  Better  Business,  Vol.  HI,  No.  i, 
Dublin,  November.  1917. 

A.  Foundation,  —  The  Aran  Islands  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  Gal- 
way  Bay,  about  thirty  miles  due  west  of  the  town  of  Galway  and  equidis- 
tant from  the  coasts  of  Clare  and  Galway  by  about  ten  miles.  In  1891  they 
were  bought  from  the  landlords  by  the  jjongested  Districts  Board.  In 
September  1915  the  Aran  Co-operative  Fishing  Company  was  organized 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  at  Kilmurvey,  a  small  vil- 
lage in  Inishmore,  the  northern  island  of  the  group.  The  office  and  head- 
quarters of  the  society  were  established  in  a  little  curing  store,  rented,  to- 
gether with  the  curing  apparatus,  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for 
£2.  IS.  orf.  a  year.  The  society  then  obtained  from  this  board  a  loan  of 
£150  in  cash  and  a  loan  of  stock,  consisting  of  salt  and  barrels,  of  the  va- 
lue of  £150.  To  allow  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  working  capital  mem- 
bers agreed  to  forego  all  pa3rment  for  their  fish  for  about  six  weeks,  that  is 
until  the  cured  fish  had  been  sold,  when  they  would  be  paid  in  full  for  all 
they  had  supplied. 

B.  Formation  of  Share  Capital,  •  —  Every  member  must  on  joining  the 
society  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  sixpence  and  one  shilling  towards  the  purchase 
of  one  share  of  £1.  The  balance  of  their  shares  is  paid  for  by  members 
by  deductions  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  from  all  payments  made  to  them 
for  their  fish.  When  each  of  them  has  thus  bought  one  share  the  society 
can  continue  to  make  similar  deductions  until  the  total  amount  deducted 
provides  a  capital  equal  to  its  needs.  The  deductions  are  credited  to  the 
share  account  of  each  member  as  shares  or  in  part  payment  of  shares.  The 
committee  has  power  to  decide  what  number  of  shares  shall  be  held  by  a 
member.  Thus  a  member's  interest  in  the  society  increases  automati- 
cally in  proportion  to  his  participation  in  the  society's  trade  —  an  ideal 
state  of  affairs. 

C.  The  Co-operative  Supply  of  Fish.  —  By  the  important  rule  known  as 
the  Binding  Rule  the  society  and  its  individual  members  are  mutually 
bound,  the  society  to  buy  all  the  fish  which  a  member  has  to  sell,  the  mem- 
ber to  sell  to  the  society  all  the  fish  he  catches.  The  obligation  is  limited 
to  the  fishing  season,  of  which  the  committee  determines  the  exact  dura- 
tion. On  the  society's  side  it  is  further  limited  by  the  proviso  that  the  fish 
be  delivered  in  good  condition  and  at  times  warranted  by  market  condi- 
tions and  rendered  possible  by  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  that^ch  fish 
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be  suitable  for  sale  under  the  brand  or  brands  authorized  by  the  society. 
Due  provision  must  be  made,  before  paying  for  fish,  for  all  working  expenses, 
interest  on  and  reduction  of  loan  capital,  depreciation  of  property,  the  crea- 
tion of  an  adequate  reserve  fund  and  other  charges  incidental  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  soiety.  In  case  of  failure  duly  to  accept  fish  the  society  must  pay 
one  pound  by  way  of  damages  to  the  injured  member ;  and  a  member 
who  without  the  committee's  written  consent  disposes  of  his  fish  except  to 
the  society  must  similarly  pay  one  pound  to  the  society,  unless  the  latter 
prefer  to  jyenalize  him  by  excluding  him  from  the  right  to  deliver  fish  for  a 
certain  time.  The  society  and  its  members  are  respectively  absolved  from 
obligation  to  obey  the  Binding  Rule  if  the  work  of  the  society  cease  owing 
to  accident,  labour  or  trade  disputes,  or  another  cause  over  which  thej' 
have  no  control. 

D.  The  First  Two  Years  of  Business.  —  The  society  began  to  trade  at 
Kilmurvey  in  September  191 5  when  it  comprised  one  hundred  members, 
owning  fifteen  curraghs. 

The  crew  of  a  curragh  consists  of  a  skipper  and  three  men.  Bach  car- 
ries nets  to  a  length  of  about  400  yards,  made  up  of  six  joined  pieces,  35 
fathoms  long.  The  curraghs  can  easily  undertake  the  autumn  mackerel 
fishing  which  lasts  from  September  to  January  and  is  inshore  fishing.  They 
set  their  nets  about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  In  the  morning,  if  the  catch 
is  heavy,  they  may  have  to  make  more  than  one  journey,  bringing  in  two 
or  three.pieces  of  their  nets  at  a  time.  From  September  1915  to  January 
1916  the  society  sent  to  the  outside  market  only  cured  mackerel ;  for  the 
steamer  which  connects  Inishmore  with  the  mainland  calls  at  Kilronan, 
which  is  five  miles  from  Kilmurvey,  and  calls  there  only  twice  a  week. 

The  spring  mackerel  fishing  takes  place  in  April,  May  and  June,  and 
it  is  deep  sea  fishing.  It  is  undertaken  by  boats  larger  than  the  curraghs, 
locally  called  "  nobbies  ".  They  go  out  some  miles  from  the  shore  at  night 
and  return  in  the  morning  with  their  catch.  In  1916  the  society  was  able 
to  take  part  in  the  spring  mackerel  fishing  because  it  was  joined  by  five  nob- 
bies from  Kilronan.  Its  headquarters  were  moved  to  the  pier  at  Kilro- 
nan, Kilmurvey  becoming  a  mere  branch.  Throughout  this  season  and  the 
following  spring  and  autumn  seasons  its  activity  developed. 

The  system  of  payment  for  fish  has  been  adapted  to  the  fact  that  where- 
as the  organization  is  based  on  the  principle  of  one  man  one  share,  the  so- 
ciety actually  trades  not  with  individual  men  but  with  crews.  Each  nob- 
bie  has  a  crew  of  seven  men,  including  the  skipper  who  borrows  from  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  money  to  buy  his  boat  and  gear.  When  the 
boat  arrives  in  the  morning  with  its  catch  the  fish  are  counted  in  long 
hundreds  (one  long  hundred  =  126)  and  the  manager  of  the  society  gives 
the  skipper  a  docket  to  show  how  many  have  been  received.  The  fish  are 
then  either  cured  or  shipped  in  boxes  containing  one  long  hundred  each. 
Payments  are  made  about  once  a  fortnight  or  at  such  other  convenient 
intervals  as  the  committee  from  time  to  time  appoints.  The  skipper  pre- 
sents his  docket  and  is  paid  the  full  current  price  of  the  fish,  calculated  by 
long  hundreds.     He  keeps  one  half  of  the  sum  in  order  to  pay  back  to  the 
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Congested  Districts  Board  its  loan  for  the  piitcbase  of  his  boat  and  gear  ; 
from  the  other  half  he  deducts  a  small  sum  to  cover  the  provisioning  of  the 
boat  at  sea  and  other  expenses;  and  the  remainder  is  then  divided  among 
the  crew  in  equal  shares,  f  i^m  which,  as  already  explained,  they  pay  a  shill- 
ing in  the  pound  towards  the  acctmiulation  of  share  capital.  In  the  case 
of  motor-boats  the  running  expenses  of  the  engine  ate  ded#cted  in  equal  halves 
from  the  share  which  goes  to  pay  for  the  boat  and  the  share  which  goes 
to  the  crew.  In  the  case  of  a  curragh,  where  the  initial  expenditure  on  buy- 
ing the  boat  is  small,  the  money  received  for  the  fish  is  paid  in  equal 
halves,  the  one  to  the  skipper  and  the  other  to  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

The  society  has  brought  about  a  very  important  rise  in  the  price  of  fish. 
Before  it  was  formed  the  fishermen  received  from  45.  to  65.  for  a  long  hun- 
dred of  mackerel.  Since  its  formation  the  corresponding  average  prices 
have  been  as  follows :  autumn  1915,  12s. ;  spring  1916,  8s. ;  autumn  1916, 
17s.  to  22s. ;  spring  1917,  i8s. ;  early  part  of  autumn  1917,  17s.  Thus  pri- 
ces have  been  doubled  and  in  some  cases  trebled. 

An  amazing  increase  of  turnover  has  been  secured.  During  the  first 
eight  months  the  turnover  was  £760;  and  the  expenses  amounted  to  £380, 
including  £224  for  barrels  and  salt,  £110  for  wages  and  £27  for  freight. 
In  the  last  eight  months  the  turnover  has  been  £14,000 ;  and  the  expenses 
have  amounted  to  £4,700,  made  up  of  £3,800  for  freight  and  commission, 
£450  for  wages,  £1,100  for  packing  and  £350  for  ice. 

It  is  seen  that  the  ration  of  expenses  to  turnover  has  throughout  been 
very  high,  a  circumstance  almost  unavoidable  in  the  fish  trade  owing  to 
the  high  prices  which  have  to  be  paid  for  requisites.  Thus  boxes,  which 
are  returnable  but  are  seldom  returned,  cost  2s,  each  two  years  ago  but  now 
5s, ;  barrels,  \diich  are  not  returnable,  4s.  2d,  each  two  years  age  but  now  95. 
6d. ;  salt  32  s.  a  ton  two  years  a^o,  now  los.  a  ton.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  used  to  sell  a  basket  of  crushed  ice,  weighing  6  stone,  for  about  2S. 
During  the  war  they  raised  this  price  to  3s.  6d.,  and  recently  they  have 
ceased  to  supply  ice  to  the  West  of  Ireland,-  so  that  the  society  will  have  to 
buy  ice  from  a  Dublin  firm  at  30s.  a  ton  on  the  pier  at  Aran.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  laige  expense,  which  is  likely  to  increase,  the  society  contemplates  buy- 
ing an  ice-making  machine,  which  it  could  use  profitably  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent water  supply  provided  by  the  Congested  Districts  Boards.  As 
prices  are  daily  rising  the  expenses  of  the  society  will  probably  grow,  but 
the  increase  of  trade  will  lessen  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  turnover,  a  fact 
illustrated  in  the  last  two  years  which  have  been  years  of  rising  prices. 

Th?  share  capital  of  the  society  amotmted  at  the  time  of  foimdation 
to  £3,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  was  £27,  and  at  the  end  of  August  1917 
it  was  £143.  A  very  satisfactory  reserve  fund  has  moreover  been  accu- 
mulated. 

The  membership  has  risen  from  100  to  184.  In  September  1915  the 
members  used  only  fifteen  curraghs  but  now  they  use  nearly  forty  curraghs, 
and  eleven  nobbies  of  which  four  are  motor-boats.  Of  all  the  boats  of 
Inishmore  only  five  curraghs  and  a  couple  of  nobbies,  one  of  them  belong- 
ing to  a  London  firm,  are  outside  the  society. 
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The  society  has  gradually  enlarged  its  premises.  It  now  rents  from  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  two  or  three  large  stores  in  addition  to  some  smal- 
ler stores  on  the  pier  ;  and  it  has  recently  bought  from  the  board  for  £50 
the  fee  simple  of  a  large  and  commodious  st<9re,  which  will  be  repaired 
and  fitted  up  as  a  curing  station  and  used  as  such  in  bad  weather.  At  pre- 
sent fish  are  curecf  in  an  open  yardTby  the  shore  and  after  a  heavy  catch 
the  curers  may  have  to  work  all  night. 

The  society's  "  shamrock  "  brand  is  already  becoming  known  on  the 
fish  market  and  will  soon  be  famous.  The  fishing  seasons  have  been 
prolonged  by  a  month  or  six  weeks.  On  Inishmore  that  work  of 
development  which  the  Congested  Districts  Board  has  attempted  ever 
since  it  entered  into  possession  in  these  islands  has  been  much  accele- 
rated. The  fishing  industry  has  been  established  on  a  sound  and 
lasting  basis.  Twenty  years  ago  the  whole  wealth  of  the  Aran  Islands 
was  represented  by  the  potato  patches,  the  pigs  which  were  fed  for 
a  small  return,  the  few  cattle,  the  kelp  and  the  carrigeen  moss,  and  the 
fish  which  were  sold  precariously  at  low  prices.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  subsidized  the  steamer  which  regularly  connects  the  islands  with  the 
mainland  and  the  greater  markets,  advanced  money  for  the  purdiase  of 
boats  and  fishing  gear,  and  brought  over  Scots  to  teach  better  methods  of 
fishing.  But  until  the  society  was  founded  the  progress  made  was  compa- 
ratively slight.  Now  the  fisherm^  of  Inishmore  find  themselves  able  to 
earn  what  is  to  them  wealth  ;  and  the  whole  population  of  the  islands  have 
had  a  lesson  in  the  value  and  practice  of  co-operation. 

E.  Prospects  of  Further  Development.  —  Hitherto  membership  of  the 
society  has  been  confined  to  Inishmore  but  last  year  the  men  from  the  south 
and  middle  islands  —  Inisheer  and  Inishman  —  brought  their  fish  to  Kilionan 
and  sold  it  to  the  society.  They  now  wish  to  enjoy  the  advantages  <rf 
co-operation.  That  they  should  form  their  own  separate  societies  is  highly 
unadvisable  :  the  steamer  does  not  always  call  at  their  islands  which  have 
no  piers ;  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  collect  among  them  the  necessary 
amount  of  capital,  and  equally  difficult  to  find  among  them  an  efficient 
manager  who  would  be  their  true  leader.  The  obstacle  to  admitting  them 
to  membership  of  the  existing  society  is  that  its  consideraUe  reserve  fund 
is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  present  members,  and  that  these  were 
solely  charged  with  the  heavy  initial  expenses.  It  would  however  be  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  membet^hip  to  the  southern  islanders  if  a  large  amount 
of  the  reserve  fund  were  ^located  as  share  capital  in  proportion  to  trade  done 
with  the  society.  Branches  like  that  at  Kilmurvey  could  be  established 
on  Inisheer  and  Inishman,  on  each  of  which  a  headman  would  be  eniployed 
to  issue  the  dockets  and  superintend  the  curing.  The  chief  remaining 
difficulty  would  be  the  representation  of  the  southern  islands  on  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  scheme  lot  extension  of  membership  materializes  the  so- 
ciety will  probably  buy  a  liiotor-boat  which  will  collect  the  fish  from  Ini- 
sheer and  Inishman  and  bring  it  to  headquarters  for  shipment,  and  which 
might  also  carry  fresh  fish  to  Oalway  on  days  when  the  steamer  does 
not  run. 
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So  far  the  society  has  not  supplied  oil,  nets  or  other  requisites  to  its 
members,  and  has  left  the  function  of  making  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
boats  and  gear  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  But  in  time  it  may  take 
over  these  enterprises.  When  the  principles  of  co-operation  are  better 
undeistood  by  the  fishermen  it  may  come  about  that  they  provide  them- 
selves with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  by  means  of  the  society's  organization. 

The  fame  of  this  society  has  spread  among  the  fishermen  of  the  Galway 
coast,  and  in  one  or  two  districts  the  leading  men  are  now  disussing  whether 
they  cannot  co-operate  like  their  fellows  in  Aran. 

ITALY. 

1.  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  LEASING  OF  DOMANIAL  LANDS  BY  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES.  —  Gaggetia  Uficiale  del  Regno  d^lUUia,  Rome,  No  253,  a6  October  1917. 

The  decree-law  No.  1676,  dated  20  September  1917,  satisfies  an  old 
desire  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies  in  that  it  fitly  provides,  for  co- 
operative labour  societies,  facilities  for  leasing  domanial  lands  and  the 
State's  fishing  rights  in  public  waters.  It  allows  properties  which  may  be 
let  privately  to  be  let.  on  far  more  liberal  terms  than  is  usual,  to  legally 
constituted  agricultural,  producers'  and  labourers'  co-operative  societies. 
Every  limitation  regarding  these  leases  is  removed  ;  and  their  term  is  ex- 
tended to  nine  years  with  an  option  to  the  government  to  extend  it  further 
if  obligations  on  the  lessees  to  make  improvements  or  carry  out  particular 
works  are  imposed. 

•  The  same  decree  grants  special  facilities  to  co-operative  societies  in 
the  matter  of  giving  securities  and  guarantees  for  the  obligations  they  as- 
sume, securities  being  limited  to  a  certain  fit  quota  payable  together  with 
an  extra  annual  due.  The  intention  is  to  guard  the  societies  against  usurers 
and  against  an  anticipation  of  large  capital  which  would  damage  the  eco- 
nomy of  their  farms. 

2.  THE  INTERNAL  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ITALIAN  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVE- 

MENT. —  La  Cooperatione  lialiana,  Milan,  No.  1260,  7  September  1917. 

Recently  there  was  a  meeting  at  Milan  of  the  managing  council  of  the 
Let^a  Nazionale  delle  Cooperative  and  the  three  central  commissions  of  co- 
operation (i),  in  order  to  consider  the  reorganization  of  the  coK)perative 
movement.  After  ample  discussion  those  present  agreed  to  devote  their 
activity  to  realizing  the  following  programme :  i)  the  reorganization  of 
the  Cattedre  deUa  cooperazione  e  delta  previdenza  (Chairs  of  Co-operataon 
and  Thrift),  with  a  central  office  at  Milan  and  brandies  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant centres  in  Italy,  for  the  popularization  of  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion and  thrift  and  for  giving  hdp  in  administration  and  book-keei»ng  to 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  September,  191 7,  page  15. 
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all  co-operative  and  mutual  societies  in  Italy  indisciiminately ;  2)  the 
co-ordination  of  co-operative  production  and  labour  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  Co-operative  National  Committee  of  Labour  (i) ;  3)  the 
consolidation  of  co-operative  consumption  around  its  federal  organization, 
the  Italian  Consortitun  of  Co-operative  Consumers*  Societies,  which  has  for 
years  existed  at  Milan  and  which  ought  to  modify  its  by-laws  in  order  to 
be  able  to  admit  to  its  membership  the  associated  consumers  and  the 
victualling  institutions  which,  owing[  to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  have 
arisen  for  the  defence  of  consumers ;  4)  the  constitution  of  federations  of 
co-operative  agricultural  societies,  having  both  united  and  individual  go- 
vernment, for  acquiring,  exchanging  and  selling  the  material  necessary 
to  agriculture  and  agricultural  produce. 

The  directing  council  of  the  league  and  the  three  conunissions  mention- 
ed also  decided  to  present  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour,  Public 
Works,  the  Treasury  and  Finance  a  complete  memorial  as  to  the  desires 
of  co-operative  organizations.  This  will  support  the  urgency  of  a)  a  re- 
vision of  all  legislation  on  co-operative  societies  which,  it  is  jrecognized, 
no  longer  responds  to  the  development  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Central 
Commission  of  Co-operative  Associations  at  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Com- 
merce and  Labour ;  b)  the  establishment. of  forms  of  land  settlement  by 
means  of  collective  leases  of  lands  to  be  improved,  large  estates  and  the 
domanial  lands  of  communes,  religious  bodies,  etc. ;  c)  the  grant  to  co-oper- 
ative societies  of  production  and  labour  of  means  of  carrying  out  public 
works  which  will  better  respond  to  national  interests  ;  d)  the  adoption  by 
the  State  of  a  wide  policy  of  helping  and  supporting  co-operative  organiz- 
ation, and  an  adequate  provision  in  budgets  for  the  training  of  the  tech- 
nical, administrative  and  book-keeping  staflFs  of  co-operative  societies  and 
for  the  Chairs  of  Co-operation  and  Thrift.- 


3.  COI,I,ECTIVE  FARMS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  PAR^IA.  —  Fcderazione  dclU  ctx^eraitvt 
di  Parma  e  pfovincia,  Movimento  cooperativo  (Federation  of  the  Cooperative  Societies 
of  Parma  and  the  Province.  Co-o^ierative  Movement),  No.  4,  i  November  1917. 

Of  recent  years  there  have  been  in  the  province  of  Parma  a  marked 
diminution  of  public  works  and  consequently  unemployement  among  the 
workpeople.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  the  provincial  co-operative 
societies  of  consumption  and  labour  have  initiated  a  movement  towards 
£^icultural  co-operation,  creating  new  organizations  which  aim  at  leasing 
lands  and  cultivating  them  on  their  own  account.  The  agricultural  co- 
operative societies—  collective  farms  —  now  active  are  not  numerous, 

(i)  See  our  issue  for  November  191 5,  page  34. 
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but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  fonn  of  co-operation  (i)  will  spread 
rapidly-because  the  first  experiments  have  yielded  good  results,  as 
appears  from  the  following  figures  which  refer  to  1916: 


Borgo  San  Donnino 

Colomo 1912 

Fontanelle  .  . 
Ravadese  .  . 
Sissa      .... 


Year 

of 

Capital 

Kent 

Revenue 

fonnation 

Members 

.^ 

HecUreB(2) 

.— 

'— 

— 

— 

Uns 

— 

Uras 

litas 

1906 

950 

46,373 

33.0000 

5>ooo 

17,670 

I912 

463 

27.854 

104.9941 

16,756 

54.533 

I914 

345 

15.966 

95-5000 

14,100 

55.543 

I913 

28 

3.432 

89.0000 

16,177 

57.631 

I913 

131 

23,981 

106.2824 

23,373 

94.344 

ll    .     .     . 

1917 

117,606 

428.7765 

75>4o6 

281,721 

Total 


On  the  nth  of  last  November  two  other  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  became  active,  that  of  Soragna  which  was  constituted  last  Feb- 
ruary and  that  of  Busseto  which  was  constituted  last  September.  The 
former  has  leased  three  properties,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  148  hectares, 
for  23,500  liras  a  year.  The  other  has  leased  62  hectares  for  an  annual  rent 
of  15,000  liras. 

Further,  the  co-operative  society  of  Borgo  San  Donnino  has  recently 
enlarged  its  leasehold  by  a  holding  of  33  hectares  rented  at  4750  liras  ;  arid 
in  November  1918  the  co-operative  society  of  Fontanella  will  undertake 
a  new  important  leasehold  of  94  hectares,  rented  at  21 ,000  liras.  Altogether 
additions  of  337  hectares,  rented  at  64,250  liras,  will  bring  the  total  area 
up  to  765.7765  hectares  and  the  total  rent  to  139,653  liras. 

The  first  experiment  in  agricultural  co-operation  is  due  to  the  Casa 
del  Popolo  di  Borsio  San  Donnino  (People's  House  of  Borgo  San  Donnino) 
which  designed  to  distribute  its  gains  among  its  members.     It  is  worthy 

(i)  Besides  collective  farms,  which  are  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  cigricultiiral 
co-operation,  there  also  exist  and  prosper  in  Italy  collective  nUi^yages.  This  is  to  say  that 
vast  extents  of  land,  including  not  only  arable  and  grassland  but  also  woods  and  vineyards,  are 
cultivated  by  associations  or  co-operative  societies  of  labourers  who  are  compensated  for  their 
work  by  receiving  half  the  produce.  In  the  Mantuan  province  properties  have  been  thus 
cultivated  for  some  decades ;  in  the  province  of  Modena  there  are  several  flourishing  examples 
of  them  (Carpi,  Bomporto,  San  Prospero,  etc.) ;  in  the  province  of  Ravenna  there  is  one  collec- 
tive mMayage,  managed  by  a  co-operative  labourers*  (casual  journeymen's)  societj',  which  is 
a  model  of  its  kind  —  that  of  Massalombardo.  Here  the  gross  revenue  per  hectare  is  between 
5 ,000  and  7 ,000  liras .  The  produce  consists  of  fruit — peaches ,  pears ,  apples ,  green  vegetables , 
grapes,  wheat,  tobacco,  forage  and  live  stock.  Two  facts  suffice  to  show  the  social  and  econo- 
mic importance  acquired  by  collective  nUiayages.  The  small  labourers'co-operative  tn^tayage 
of  dbeno  di  Cari:>i  easily  provides  a  sufficient  livelihood  for  the  seven  families  of  its  members 
although  previously  the  land  supported  only  the  family  of  one  farmer.  The  society  of  San 
lyorenzo  della  Poppa  farms  on  this  system  40  hectares  on  which  work  the  able-bodied  mem- 
bers  of  quite  32  families.  See  in  this  connection  La  Cooperazionc  Agricola,  Bologna,  No.  2, 
25  September  191 7. 

(2)  I  hectare  =  2.47  hectares. 
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of  note  that  the  yield  of  the  small  farm  leased  was  almost  tripled  in  ten 
years,  and  that  while  the  previous  single  lessee  bad  barely  supported  a 
single  peasant's  family  the  co-operative  society  maintains  on  the  farm  in 
better  conditions  three  families.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  when  the 
lease  fell  in  the  rent  was  doubled,  and  that  the  value  of  the  farm  has  much 
increased  by  the  co-operative  society's  enlightened  cultivation,  the  philan- 
thropic body  which  let  it  thus  deriving  much  benefit.  In  confirmation  of 
this  there  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  report  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
civil  hospitals  of  Borgo  San  Donnino  as  to  the  concession  of  a  second  farm  : 
"Seeing  that  the  intervention  of  the  co-operative  society  has  already 
markedly  raised  the  rent,  that  as  lessee  of  other  farms  the  co-operative 
society  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  stranger  to  speculative  aims,  and  to  care 
for  the  improvement  of  such  farms  and  of  the  condition  of  labourers, 
and  that  therefore  the  lower  price  which  the  administration  wiU  receive 
will  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  improved  state  of  the  farm  when 
the  lease  falls  in...  the  administration  resolves  by  an  unanimous  vote  to 
grant  the  lease  to  the  co-operative  society  rather  than  to  any  individual ". 

-  Another  flourishing  collective  farm  is  that  of  Ravadese  which  obtained 
in  1 91 3  the  lease  of  two  holdings  and  "  healed  the  wound  of  unemploy- 
ment "  in  that  it  ensured  continuous  and  remunerative  work  to  some  thirty 
families  (i).  After  the  sacrifices  of  the  first  two  years,  and  the  expensive 
works  and  organization  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  these  two  farms, 
the  society  "  is  now  in  such  an  excellent  position  that  it  is  sure  of  a  pros- 
perous and  fruitful  life  ". 

The  facts  that  have  been  given  are  enough  to  show  aU  the  importance 
which  the  movement  represented  by  the  collective  farms  is  destined  to 
acquire  in  the  province  of  Parma. 

4.    AN  IMPORTANT  MEETING  OF  AGRICUI^TURAI,  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

—  La  Cooperaxione  Italiana^  Milan,  No.  1269,  9  November  191 7. 

On  the  28th  of  last  October  there  was  held  at  Milan  an  important 
meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  and 
of  many  co-operative  societies  of  labour  and  consumption  in  the  pro\4nce  (2) , 

(i)  See  the  interesting  pamphlet  of  Antonio  Bizzozero^Lc  affiUanze  colletiive  per  assicu- 
rare  il  pane  e  il  lavoro  agli  umili  (Collective  Farms  for  Ensuring  Bread  and  I^abour  to  the 
Poor).  Unione  delle  Cattedre  Ambulanti  di  Agricoltura  Italiane.  Opiiscoli  di  propaganda. 
No.  1,  Tip.  Pelati,  191 7. 

(2)  Shortly  before,  on  9  September,  another  meeting  was  held  of  co-operative  consumers 
and  agricultural  societies  of  the  provinces  of  Bari,  Foggia,  I^ece  and  Potenza,  at  the  Istituto 
Nazionale  di  Credito  per  la  Cooperazione.  It  was  resolved,  among  other  things,  legally  to  cons- 
titute a  federation  of  co-operative  consumers' societies  which  should  have  its  scat  at  Bari  and 
should  aim  at  acquiring  the  goods  needed  by  the  federated  societies  and  giving  them  necessary 
help.  "^Tiere  agricultural  co-operative  societies  were  concerned,  the  meeting  dealt  with  the 
relations  to  be  established  with  sister  societies  in  the  north  of  Italy  for  the  exchange  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  See  in  this  connection  La  Co&perazione  Agricola,  Bologna,  No.  2 ,  25  Septem- 
ber 19x7. 
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to  consider  some  questions  sx)€cially  interesting  to  co-operative  socie- 
ties. The  position  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  this  province  was 
shown  by  a  detailed  report,  from  which  the  foUowing  figures,  having  re- 
ference to  31  December  1916,  emerge :  33  co-operative  consumers'  societies 
had  4628  members,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  245,000  liras,  and  had  made  sales 
for  1,632,854  liras,  a  sum  estimated  to  have  risen  to  3,000,000  liras  in  1917 ; 
27  co-operative  societies  of  production  and  labour  had  2675  members, 
and  a  capital  of  318,280  liras,  and  had  done  work  worth  1,177,174  liras; 
five  agricultural  co-operative  societies  had  191 7  members  who  farmed 
428.7765  hectares,  rented  in  the  aggrgate  at  75,406  liras,  and  the  harvests 
brought  in  to  them  281,723.15  liras. 

There  was  discussion  as  to  action  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  re- 
ligious and  public  bodies  to  obtain  leases  of  their  lands  for  the  co-operative 
societies.  The  matter  was  dealt  with  by  Signor  G.  Faraboli  who  by  means 
of  facts  —  in  particular  a  comparison  between  the  production  of  two  farms, 
in  the  same  district  and  of  almost  equal  extent,  of  which  one  was  let  to  a 
co-operative  society  and  the  other  to  an  individual  —  brought  into  relief 
the  desirability  of  choosing  co-operative  societies  as  tenants  of  public 
bodies.    A  resolution  embod3dng  this  conclusion  was  adopted. 

The  matter  of  "  legislation  in  favour  of  agricultural  co-operation  " 
was  dealt  with  by  the  Hon.  M.  Samoggia,  who  justified  a  resolution  which 
claimed  for  associated  labourers,  a  preference,  analogous  to  that  already 
given  in  the  case  of  public  contracts,  when  leases  of  the  lands  of  public 
bodies  were  granted.  He  asked  that  the  laws  governing  contracts  of  leases 
and  agricultural  contracts  in  general  should  *be  equal.  Finally  a  vote  was 
passed  in  favour  of  the  wished-for  constitution  of  a  provincial  federation 
of  Parmesan  co-operative  agricultural  societies,  and  of  the  complete  solu- 
tion  of  the   problem  of  society  insurance. 


*  * 


5.  A  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  AMONG  OWNERS  AND  USUFRUCTORIES  OF 
WOODS.  —  By-laws  of  the  ''Sodeta  toecana  per  rindustria  dei  boachi"  [J^^can  Society 
for  the   Forest   Irntusiry),   Florence,   1017. 

This  society  was  constituted  at  Florence  on  20  July  117.  It  aims  at 
selling  woodland  products  in  common,  opening  magazines  for  selling  them, 
making  advances  on  them  to  members  or  obtaining  such  for  members, 
planting  nurseries  for  reafforestation,  and  constituting  an  oflftce  for  tech- 
nical advice  on  forestry  and  the  valuation  of  products,  and  an  office  for  legal 
consultations  on  the  application  of  forest  laws  and  rules.  It  further 
proposes  to  work  up  and  convert  forest  products.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
concil  of  administration  to  establish  the  criteria  for  and  the  limits  of  such 
aims  of  the  society.  The  following  classes  of  persons  may  be  members : 
a)  owners,  occupiers  and  administrators  of  woodlands ;  b)  all  persons  in 
a  position  usefully  to  forward  the  society's  aims,  including  corporations 
and  societies  having  analogous  aims.  The  society's  capital  is  formed  of : 
i)  shares  subscribed  by  the  members,  each  of  the  nominal  value  of  100  liras, 
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to  be  paid-up  entirely  in  one  instalment  on  a  simple  application  from 
the  administrative  council  and  on  terms  established  by  the  latter  ;  2)  the 
admission  fee  of  10  liras;  c)  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  reserve: 
d)  the  income  derived  from  the  members'  shares. 

Rules  for  the  sale  in  common  of  members'  woodland'  products  are 
appropriately  established.  The  technical  management  of  the  society  is 
entrusted  to  a  director.  The  society  will  not  begin  to  be  active  until  its 
capital  in  shares  has  reached  the  sum  of  10,000  liras. 

6.  THE  "FEDERAZIONE  APISTICA  SUBAI,PINA"  {Sub-Alpine  Bee-Keeping  Federation) 
—  Crediio  e  Cooperazione ^  Rome,  No.  18,  15  September  19 17. 

This  federation,  which  has  had  a  de  facto  existence  since  25  Novem- 
ber 1914,  recently  acquired  legal  form  at  Turin,  becoming  a  limited  liability 
co-operative  society.  It  aims  principally  at  the  progress  and  populari- 
zation of  scientific  agriculture,  the  improvement  of  its  members  as  bee- 
keepers, the  collective  acquisition  and  use  of  the  requisites  of  this  in- 
dustry, and  the  sale  of  produce.  The  charter  indicates  the  various  modes 
of  pursuing  these  ends,  and  facilitates  such  pursuit  by  instituting  regional 
delegations  and  amply  providing  in  every  way  for  the  better  and  more 
profitable  management  of  apiaries. 


S^TZERLAND. 

THE  SWISS  UNION  OF  RAIFFEISEN  FUNDS  (C/m on   Suisse  des  caisses  Raiffcis^n)   in 
1 91 6.  —  Journal  d* agriculture  Suisse,  39th  year,  No.  45,  6  November  X917 

The  number  of  funds  belongimg  to  this  union  had  risen  at  the  end  of 
December  1916  to  199.  In  the  figures  on- the  report  it  is  given  as  195,  and 
the  number  of  members  as  13,867.  The  progress  made  is  remarkable  for 
in  1903,  that  is  fourteen  years  ago,  the  number  of  affiliated  societies  was 
only  25  and  they  comprised  1,740  members.  In  1910  theie  were  139  funds 
having  9,402  members.  German  Switzerland  contributed  to  the  union 
12  new  funds  in  1916  and  Romanic  Switzerland  4. 

In  German  Switzerland  the  canton  of  Friburg  is  represented  in  the  union 
by  28  new  funds,  Vaud  by  19  and  Valais  by  17.  The  cantons  of  Neuch&td 
and  Geneva  do  not  participate  in  it.  The  union's  report  gives  the  number 
of  the  Federated  funds  which  are  really  Romanic  as  50.  The  others  beloi^ 
to  German  Switzerland. 

The  total  turnover  which  was  20,000,000  francs  in  1915  reached 
37,000,000  francs  in  1916.  The  available  resources  of  the  affiliated  funds 
were  increased  by  about  a  million  francs,  and  term  deposits  repayable  after 
notice  given  were  increased  by  about  1,100,000  francs.  Current  debit  ac- 
counts diminished  by  25,000  francs  and  amounted  to  1,240,000  francs. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  showed,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  bu- 
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siness,  a  profit  of  only  19,366  francs.  The  union's  true  aim  was  however 
fully  reached."  The  society  does  not  aim  at  making  profits  for  itself,  but 
provides  the  federated  funds  with  a  possibility  of  mutual  compensation, 
supervises  their  management  by  mecmsof  r^;ular  revisions,  and  offers  them 
an  opyportunity  for  a  safe  investment  of  their  available  capital. 
The  modest  balance  was  employed  as  follows : 

4  per  cent,  to  the  quota  of  affairs 13,680  francs 

To    the   reserve   fund 5i5oo 

Carried  over  to  next  year 186 

19,366      " 

During  1916  the  union  did  not  have  to  modify  its  previous  disposi- 
tions as  to  rate  of  interest.  It  was  4  ^/g  per  cent,  for  current  credit  accounts, 
4  Va  P^^  cent,  for  deposits  bound  for  three  months,  and  4  '/4  per  cent,  for 
deposits  bouij^d  for  one  year.  Current  debit  accounts  will  pay  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 


UNITED  STATRS 

I.  THB  FEDERAly  I,AND  BANK  OF  BERKEI^EY,  CAJJFORNIA,  AND    I^OANS    ON" 
ORCHARDS.  —  California  Fruit  News,  Vol.  56,  No.  1 529,  Sau  Francitco,  27  October  1917. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  activity  of  the  Federal  lyand  Banks, 
constituted  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  17  July  1917,  while  it  follows  uni- 
form principles  yet  adapts  itself  to  special  conditions  in  the  several  groups  of 
States.  The  greater  or  less  success  of  the  Act  depends  on  the  degree  of 
perfection  with  which  this  adaptation  is  made.  The  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Berkeley,  California,  has  issued  the  following  statement  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  will  make  loans  on  orchards  : 

"  I.  Class  A  Orchard  Definition.  Proven  adaptable  land  with  valid 
and  sufficient  water  supply  which  could  be  profitably  ijsed  for  crops  other 
than  orchards.  Trees  not  exceeding  twenty  years  of  age  and  to  be  in  full 
bearing,  free  from  disease,  and  which  have  a  record  of  better  than  average 
crops  over  ajperiod  of  not  less  than  five  years. 

"  2.  Where  a  loan  is  desired  on  a  parcel  of  land  less  than  five  acres  in 
area,  it  must  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bank  that  such  land 
constitutes  an  actual  farm  and  that  its  products  provide  the  applicant's 
principal  source  of  income.     Otherwise  no  loan  can  be  made. 

"  3.  Upon  lands  which  have  no  substantial  agricultural  value  except 
for  orchards  no  loans  will  be  made. 

"  4.  Upon  young  groves  not  yet  in  full  bearing  loans  will  be  based  on 
the  laud  as  to  its  adaptability  for  other  agricultural  crops,  plus  a  reasona- 
ble consideration  on  the  cost  of  the  planting  and  the  age  of  the  trees. 

"  5.  On  other  than  young  orchards  trees  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  basis 
for  enhancing  the  basic  agricultural  value  of  the  land,  unless  satisfactory 
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profits,  evidenced  preferably  by  packing-house  returns  for  a  series  of  years', 
can  be  shown. 

"  6  Where  loans  are  based  on  high  value  —  such  as  a  class  A  orchard 
land  —  the  term  of  the  loan  will  be  related  to  the  age  of  the  orchard  and  its 
proven  productivity.  Where  high  productivity  is  shown  it  must  be  assumed 
that  borrowers  will  be  willing  and  able  to  meet  the  increased  payments  of 
shorter  termed  loans.  On  such  land  the  term  of  the  loan  will  be  limited 
to  fifteen  years. 

"  7.  Upon  orchards  while  not  considered  as  class  A  but  which  show 
average  profit  returns,  reasonable  consideration  will  be  given  as  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  general  value  of  the  land,  provided  such  land  meets  the 
proper  requirements  as  to  its  adaptability  for  other  agricultural  crops. 

"8.  No  loans  exceeding  $400  an  acre  will  be  made.  This  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  full  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Berkeley  '\ 

2.  A  CO-OPERATIVE  CHEESE  MANUFACTURING  AND  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 
IN  TII,I,AMOOK  COUNTY  IN  OREGON.  —  Macpherson  (Hector)  and  Kerr  (W.H.) 
in  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  DepaHnicnt  of   Agriculture   191 6,  Washington,  19 17. 

A  survey  of  the  cheese  industry  in  Tillamook  County,  Oregon,  shows 
the  importance  of  proper  methods  of  marketing  for  the  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  benefits  of  concentrated  effort.  Among  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Tillamook  County  Creamery  Association  are  the  standardi- 
zation of  the  products  of  its  member  factories  and  the  elimination  of  une- 
qual competition  where  production  and  prices  are  concerned.  A  study  of 
the  methods  it  has  employed  is  valuable. 

AgricuUural  Conditions.  —  Tillamook  County  lies  near  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  State  of  Oregon  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  climate  is  mild ;  and  the  abundant  winter  rains  and  cool, 
clear  summer  weather  produce  rich  green  pasturage  almost  all  the  year 
round.  Such  conditions  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  obtain  large  jrields 
of  milk  without  spending  much  on  labour  or  fodder. 

A  small  dairy  farm  in  the  county,  typical  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  has 
been  surveyed.  Its  53  acres  of  cleared  river-bottom  land  were  vahied  at 
$400  an  acre  in  1914,  when  $7,000  had  been  invested  in  improvements, 
including  the  dwelling-house,  bam  and  all  outhouses  The  total  invest- 
ment in  the  farm  was  $32,729,  and  included  $2,390  spent  on  live  stock, 
$1,700  as  the  value  of  a  motor-car  and  $500  as  the  value  of  machinery. 
In  1914  the  farm  supported  35  dairy  cows  valued  at  $60  each,  6  yearling 
heifers  valued  at  $25  each  and  a  Jersey  bull  valued  at  $75.  One  horse 
was  kept  and  used  to  draw  the  milk  to  the  factory.  The  fitty  chickens  were 
kept  almost  solely  for  the  needs  of  home  consumption.  In  1914  the  milk 
sold  produced  9,411.36  pounds  of  fat  and  gave  a  gross  income  of  $3,576.32. 
The  expenses  for  the  year  were  $923.90,  which,  when  subtracted  from  the 
gross  income,  left  $2,676.10  as  interest  on  the  investment  and  return  for 
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the  owner's  labour.  If  interest  on  the  investment  be  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  cent,  the  return  for  the  owner's  labour  was  $380.80. 

Development  of  the  Industry.  —  The  first  white  settler  reached  Tilla- 
mook County  on  the  first  day  of  April  1851.  The  rich  prairie  and  bottom 
lands  soon  attracted  the  stockman,  whose  herds  usurped  the  dominion  of 
the  deer,  the  bear  and  the  mountain  lion.  As  the  settlement  grew  the  fer- 
tile soil  and  rich  pastures  bade  for  more  complete  utilization.  The  first 
seriot  s  attempt  at  scientific  dairy-farming  in  the  district  was  not  however 
made  until  1890.  Three  years  later  the  first  farmers'  creamery  in  the 
county,  the  Tillamook  Dairy  Association,  was  established.  The  factory 
was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1893  and  worked  as  a  butter  factory  in  its 
first  season .  Earlier  in  the  same  year  a  pri  vately  owned  creamery  was  esta- 
blished in  the  county,  and  this  in  the  following  spring  became  the  first 
cheese  factory  of  Tillamook  County.  In  1899  there  were  in  the  county  eight 
privately  owned  cheese  factories,  producing  altogether  about  a  million 
pounds  of  cheese  a  year,  and  four  large  creameries  having  an  annual  output 
of  about  350,000  pounds  of  butter.  Cheese  proved  to  be  better  adapted 
than  butter  to  the  prevalent  uncertain  means  of  transport,  and  therefore 
the  cheese  factories  increased  rapidly  until  in  1902  about  forty  of  them  were 
active  in  the  county,  half  of  them  being  very  small  and  handling  only  the 
milk  of  from  one  to  three  farms. 

In  1 89*;^  the  Tillamook  Dairy  Association,  a  co-operative  society,  was 
f6rmed  at  Fairview.  By  the  end  of  its  second  year  of  existence  it  had  begfiin 
to  succeed,  and  its  success  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  local  farmers' 
creameries.  The  co-operative  mo  /ement  has  since  made  such  progress  that 
out  of  23  cheese  factories  now  in  the  county  only  two  are  owned  privately. 
A  few  farmers  still  make  their  own  cheese,  but  most  of  the  small  factories 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  their  place  has  been  taken  by  others  which  are 
larger  a«id  more  economically  managed  and  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
co-operative  farmers. 

Organization  of  Co-operative  Cheese  Factories.  —  Although  most  of  the 
factories  are  co-operative  all  of  them  are  organized  under  the  Oregon  cor- 
poration law.  The  plan  of  organization  is  simple.  A  few  of  the  farmers 
most  interested  make  an  inventory  of  the  dairy-farming  assets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, taking  into  account  the  number  of  cows,  pasturage  and  condi- 
tions as  to  crops,  and  thereafter  they  decide  whether  or  not  the  district  can 
support  a  cheese  factory.  If  their  decision  he  affirmative  a  company  is 
incorporated  with  sufficient  capital  to  provide  a  factory  adequate  to  th« 
supply  of  milk.  Co-operation  between  banks  and  farmers'  companies  in 
Tillamook  County  has  been  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  success 
ot  many  of  these  companies  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence,  for  funds 
have  thus  been  provided  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  for  long  periods.  In 
most  cases  the  security  has  been  in  the  form  of  a  joint  note  of  the  members, 
but  sometimes  the  note  of  the  association,  signed  by  the  board  of  directors, 
has  been  sufficient. 

The  management  of  these  factories  is  vested  in  boards  of  from  three 
to  five  directors.     The  board  elects  from  its  number  a  president,  who  is 
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the  association's  legal  head,  and  also  appoints  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
In  most  Tillamook  creameries  the  two  latter  important  officers  are  not 
members  of  the  boards.  To  cover  woiking  expenses  a  flat  rate  per  pound 
is  charged  for  manufacturing  cheese,  normally  i  '/*  cents.  In  large  fac- 
tories this  price  is  enough  to  meet  all  charges,  including  the  making,  haul- 
ing and  inspection  of  the  cheeses,  entrance  charges,  insurance,  the  cost  of 
marketing  and  the  annual  addition  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  further  provides 
for  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable  surplus.  Since  in  most  cases  these 
factories  are  not  true  co-operative  associations  b.ut  rather  farmers'  stock 
corporatiors,  this  surplus  is  sometimes  distributed  only  to  the  small  number 
of  suppliers  of  milk  who  are  also  stockholders.  Associations  managed  on 
such  lines  have  been  known  to  pay  dividends  of  as  much-  as  loo  per  cent, 
on  their  capital  stock.  Such  a  proceeding  sometimes  leads  to  discontent 
among  suppliers  of  milk  who  have  not  benefited  by  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus. Where  factories  are  conducted  on  a  strictly  co-operative  basis  the 
plan  is  to  pay  a  liberal  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  the  remaining 
surplus  being  distributed  among  suppliers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
milk  they  have  contributed  during  the  year.  One  factory  thus  distributed 
a  surplus  by  paying  lo  per  cent,  on  capital  stock  and  2  cents  for  every 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  delivered  at  the  factory. 

Central  Marketing.  —  Before  1904  the  factories,  owing  to  their  lack  of 
facilities  for  storage,  were  obliged  to  send  their  cheese  to  commission  houses 
in  the  large  towns  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  depression  in  price  which  fol- 
lowed was  maintained  m  til  the  season  of  low  production  came  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  dealers  who  had  stored  the  cheese  during  the  summer  made  great 
profits.  The  producers  however  received  in  such  conditions  unsatisfactory 
prices ;  and  consequently  the  various  factories  in  the  county  united  in  or- 
der to  attempt  to  market  their  cheese  in  common,  and  to  provide  in  common 
the  storage  capacity  which  would  enable  the  excess  product  of  the  summer  to 
be  kept  until  the  better  selling  season.  The  efficiency  of  the  co-operative 
plan  of  consolidated  buying  and  marketing  at  once  began  to  have  its  effect 
on  privately  owned  factories,  several  of  which  went  into  bankruptcy  or 
sold  out  between  1904  and  1906.  The  new  plan  secured  better  prices, 
brought  greater  returns  to  the  farmers,  and  stmulated  milk  production  on 
all  the  farms  which  had  previously  supplied  these  factories.  This  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  co-operative  movement :  in  the  spring  of  1909  the  co- 
operative selling  agency  was  handling  the  output  of  sixteen  large  factories 
and  three  private  farm  factories.  The  co-operative  plan  of  selling  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  a  central  office  supervised  by  a  secretary-sales- 
man who  kept  in  touch  with  aU  the  markets  and  arranged  the  sale  of  the 
entire  output  of  the  member  factories.  The  increase  in  this  office's  busi- 
ness caused  the  adoption  of  excellent  accounting  methods,  which  not  only 
facilitated  sales  but  also  improved  the  quality  of  output.  By  ha\'ing  only 
one  salesman  to  handle  ^o  per  cent,  of  the  county's  output  the  Tillamook 
factories  have  been  able  to  get  for  their  cheeses  better  prices,  determined 
by  the  prices  on  Eastern  markets.  Bad  debts  have  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  the  entire  loss  from  them  in  the  last  ten  years  amounting  to 
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less  than  $  500,  or  only  V«o  P^^  cent,  of  the  value  of  sales  in  the  same  period 
—  $  3,000,000.  The  terms  of  sales  stipulate  for  payments  in  cash  within 
thirty  days.  The  regularity  of  such  payments  for  cheese  allowsthe  suppliers 
of  milk  to  be  paid  regularly.  Punctual  pa)mient  is  no  small  factor  in  the 
success  of  any  farmers'  marketing  association. 

The  Tillamook  County  Creamery  Association,  —  The  gravest  problem 
^as  that  of  securing  the  uniform  quality  of  the  cheese  produced  by  the  se- 
veral factories.  At  first  the  cheese  was  consigned  for  sale  as  it  came  from 
the  factories,  and  the  makers  mixed  good  with  bad  and  brought  the  whole 
output  into  disrepute.  A  meeting  of  the  factories  selling  through  one  sales- 
man was  called,  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Tillamook  County 
Creamery  Association,  which  became  active  in  1909  when  its  membership 
included  nine  of  the  largest  factories.  According  to  its  by-laws  its  objects 
were  in  part :  "  To  bring  the  producers  of  the  difiFerent  creameries  in  Tifla- 
mook  County  together  and  maintain  just  and  cordial  relations  among  them, 
and  by  co-operation  to  advance  their  common,  interests ;  to  foster  and  en- 
courage domestic  and  foregin  trade  pertaining  to  the  farming  interests  of 
Tillamook  County  and  to  acquire  and  disseminate  valuable  business  informa- 
tion ;  and  to  adjust  controversies  between  its  members  and  generally  to  se- 
cure to  its  members  the  benefits  of  co-operation  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
legitimate  pursuits  ". 

The  association  has  instituted  an  inspector  who  visits  each  of  its  fac- 
tories regularly  and  has  improved  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  the  associated 
factories  and  increased  the  quantity  of  cheese  obtained  therefrom.  Under 
his  direction  inefficient  workmen  have  been  removed  and  cheesemaking 
methods  have  been  improved  in  all  the  factories.  The  average  yield  of 
cheese  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  increased  from  10.7  pounds  in  1909  to 
1 1. 1 2  pounds  in  1914.  The  association  now  includes  eighteen  factories 
each  of  which  the  inspector  visits  once  a  week.  He  tests  c  ne  cheese  out  of 
each  vat  produced  :  if  it  conform  to  the  standard  set  by  the  association, 
and  not  otherwise,  the  boxes  containing  the  cheese  are  stamped  with  the 
words,  "  Inspected  by  Tillamook  County  Creamery  Association  ". 

The  association  concentrates  the  control  of  its  business  and  marketing 
in  the  hands  of  a  secretary-salesman.  The  books  of  record  necessary  to 
tabulating  and  accounting  for  the  business  of  the  several  factories  are  kept 
under  his  direction  in  the  central  office.  As  the  milk  is  received  at  the  fac- 
tories each  momipg  the  cheesemakers  enter  receipts  for  it  on  tally  sheets, 
there  being  one  sheet  tor  each  supplier.  At  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the 
month  composite  tests  are  made  of  each  supplier's  milk.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  tally  sheets  are  summarized  in  a  monthly  report  showing  for 
each  suppliei  the  total  amount  of  his  milk  and  the  results  of  the  tests  thereof. 
This  monthly  report  is  sent  to  the  secretary-saleman's  office,  where  it  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  suppliers'  monthly  statements.  Each  cbeesemaker 
is  further  required  to  show  in  a  weekly  report  to*  the  secretary-salesman 
the  total  amount, of  milk  he  receives  and  the  number  of  cheeses  he  makes 
on  each  day  of  the  week.  The  inspector  supplements  these  reports  by  daily 
reports  of  the  number  of  cheeses  of  each  variety  inspected  and  the  nrmber 
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duly  stamped  ip  every  factory.  From  the  inspector's  reports  the  secre- 
tary-salesman can  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  cheeses  of 
each  kind  ready  for  the  market  at  all  times.  In  consequence  cheeses  of 
the  various  kinds  can  be  manufactured  to  meet  the  var3ring  demand. 

The  accounts  kept  in  the  central  office  shew  the  value  of  the  milk 
contributed  by  each  supplier,  calculated  according  to  its  weight  or  its 
content  of  butterfat.  This  value  is  credited  to  the  supplier's  account,  sjA 
he  receives  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  cheque  for  its  amount,  less  any  de- 
ductions. There  is  a  simple  system  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  all 
costs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importance  and  growth  of  the  produc- 
tion of  cheese  in  Tillamook  county  from  1908-  to  1914  : 


Tear 


Quantity 

of 

mBk  haadlcd 


Quaatlty 

of 

cheese  auiide 


1908 
1909 
1910 
19x1 
t9Xft 
X913 
1914 


ToUl 


lbs. 


33.416*534 
23.639,664 
44,131,802 

29,139,514 
31,566,888 
33,202,516 


Value 

of 

cheese  made 


Qantlty 

of  cheese 

obtained 

per  100  Ibe. 

of  milk 


lbs. 

2,073,390 
2,506,612! 


3,541.0571 
2,6x9,229 
3,2x1,004 
3.505,5i6 
3,694,458 


20,151,266 


259.355.39 
386,135.81 
400,044.84 
358,206.29 
524,718.61 
541.748.46 
568.395.53 


3,038,604.83 


IhB 


10.70 
10.75 
10.85 
1 1. OS 
1 1. 10 

II.I« 
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SWITZERLAND. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  IN  1915. 


OFFTCIAI,  source: 

Rapport  du  Bureau  Sxtissb  dbs  Assurances  sur  les  bntreprises  privies  en  mati^e 
d'assurance  en  Suisse  en  191 5  (Report  of  the  Swiss  Office  of  Insurance  on  Private  Insur- 
ing Enterprise  in  Switurland  in  1915).  Published  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  on  13  August  1917.  30th  vear.  A.  Piancke,  Berne,  1917. 

The  federal  report  on  private  insuring  enterprises  in  Switzerland  in 
1915  is  the  thirtieth  of  its  kind.  It  concerns  life  insurance  and  insurance 
against  accidents,  fires,  etc,  as  well  as  agricultural  insurance,  insurance 
against  mortality  among  live  stock  and  against  losses  occasioned  by  hail. 
Insurance  of  this  last  kind  is  organized  in  Switzerland  only  by  private  com- 
panies, while  the  insurance  of  live  stock  is  undertaken  by  private  enterprises 
and  by  public  cantonal  institutions  with  which,  in  the  case  of  some  cantons, 
owners  are  compelled  by  the  law  to  insure  their  Uve  stock.  Where  the  two 
latter  kinds  of  agricultural  insurance  are  concerned  the  private  companies 
have  completely  the  legal  form  of  mutual  societies. 

As  in  previous  years  (i)  we  will  deal  with  agricultural  insurance  in 
Switzerland  on  the  basis  of  the  data  and  indications  supplied  by  this  publica^ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Insurance.  We  will  thus  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  position  of  insurance  of  this  kind  in  1915. 


§  I.  Insurance  against  Mortai.ity  among  Live  Stock. 

Three  mutual  societies  —  La  mu^tteUe  chevaline  suisse  of  Lausanne,  the 
Badische  Pferde^Versicherungs-AnstaU  «.  G.  of  Carlsruhe  and  the  Garuntie 
fedSraU  of  Paris  —  and  one  stock  company  —  the  Perleberger  Versicherungs- 

(i)  See  our  issue  (Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  JntelUgence)  for  August  191 3 
and  our  issues  for  December  191 4  and  November  191 5. 
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AktiefirGesellsckaft  of  Perleberg  in  Prussia  —  practised  insurance  against 
mortality  among  live  stock  in  Switzerland  in  1915.  The  two  former  insured 
only  horses  while  the  last  named  also  assumed  the  risks  of  cattle. 

We  noticed  in  our  October  number  that  the  war  had  reacted  strongjy 
on  insurance  against  mortality  among  live  stock.  The  insurance  of  horses 
has  suffered  especially.  The  importation  of  horses  has  almost  ceased.  The 
important  gaps  which  have  been  produced  in  the  available  stock  of  horses 
have  been  impossible  to  fill  owing  to  the  high  prices  on  the  market.  A  di- 
minution of  the  sums  insured  and  the  premiums  received  has  ensued 
necessarily.  All  the  companies  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs ;  one  of  them  was  affected  to  a  degree  which  obliged  it  in  1915  to  give 
up  insuring  butchers'  live  stock.  We  shotdd  add  that  casualties  for  which 
indemnities  had  to  be  paid  diminished  in  1915  but  the  ratio  in  which  they 
stood  to  the  premiums  received  increased  perceptibly  none  the  less.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  the  forage  used  to  feed  the  live 
stock  has  been  lowered  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  more  intensive  use 
of  the  animals  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  same  result. 

The  development  of  insurance  against  mortality  among  live  stock  in 
Switzerland  from  1912  to  1915  was  as  follows  : 


inaared 
Year  — 


PraxLiums 

Amount 

% 
of 

fxancs 

francs 

premiums 

635.972 

482,214 

76-8 

638,318 

54i>i45 

84.8 

608,295 

486,023 

79-9 

519.364 

481,580 

92.7 

I9I2 16,102,975 

1913 i7.573»55o 

1914 19,540*527 

1915 13,282,799 


As  regards  financial  results  obtained  by  these  societies  in  1915  we  will 
report  here  only  the  data  referring  to  the  business  accomplished  in  Swit- 
zerland. To  make  these  results  clearer  we  will  resume  those  conoeming 
Switzerland  only  from  1912  to  1915. 

The  MutiielU  Chevaline  Suisse  has  been  able  to  pay  75  per  cent,  of 
the  estimated  value  of  their  losses  to  those  insuring  with  it.  As  is  known, 
the  insured  person  insures  75  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  value  of  his  insured 
horses  —  in  other  words  one  fourth  of  the  animals'  value  is  not  insured 
at  all.  For  the  first  time  since  this  society  was  founded  in  1901  it  has  been 
obliged  to  apply  article  16  of  its  by-laws  and  exact  from  its  members  an 
additional  premium  in  order  to  pay  for  the  losses  of  the  current  year.  This 
extraordinary  contribution  was  fixed  by  ^he  administrative  conncil  at 
30  per  cent,  of  the  normal  premium,  and  it  sufficed  to  cover  the  excess  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  which  reached  57,929.10  francs. 
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The  fundamental  data  for  the  period  from  5912*  to  1915  are  as  follows : 

Number  Sons  Premiums             I<o8Ma 

Year                     of  horses  insured  received  indemnified 

—                      insared  —                         —                     — 

—  francs                    franca                francs 

1912  ....     7277      7,138,880     226,846     201,082 

1913  ....        7644         7'505>335        241,129        225,105 

1914  ....     7215      7.075,835     240,876     230,274 

1915  ....     6853      6,791,110     221,605     238,148 

Costs  of  administration  represented  the  following  percentages  of 
premiums  received. 

X912  Z9Z3  1914  19XS 

Percent.  Percent.  Percent.  Percent 

20.3    .  20.1  19.0  18.5 

The  Badische  Pferdeversicherungs-AnstaU  was  able  to  dispense  in  1915, 
as  in  the  seventeen  previous  years,  with  a  levy  from  its  insured  of  a  supple- 
mentary premiuifi.  In  accordance  with  its  by-laws  this  society  was  able 
to  pay  into  its  reserve  fund  a  sum  of  30,413.81  francs  as  against  34,712.70 
francs  in  1914.  Its  accounts  closed  with  a  profit  of  153,167.32  francs,  which 
sum  also  was  paid  into  the  reserve  fund.  Such  profit  was  largely  due  to 
a  diminution  of  the  reserve  of  current  premiums. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year  the  chief  department  —  insurance 
of  members  —  showed  a  diminution  at  the  end  of  1915  of  3,031  members, 
2,601  horses  and  1,147,000  francs  of  insured  capital. 

The  books  showed  the  following  results  : 


End  of  year  Members 

1912    14.885 

1913  .......   15,251 

1^14   I4>227 

I915   11,19^ 

The  costs  of  administration  were  a  little  higher  than  in  previous  years. 
They  constituted  the  following  percent^es  of  premiums  received. 


Insured 
horses 

Sums  insured 
francs 

21,481 
21,956 
13,653 

23.584.041 
24.336,610 
15,381,183 

11,052 

14,234.183 

19x2 
Percent. 

1913 
■Percent 

1914 

Percent. 

1915 
Percent. 

19.0 

19.4 

21.2 

23.4 

i  Among  the  causes  of  the  partictdarly  high  losses  were  strangles  and 
contagious  anaemia.  Hoof  and  leg  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  and  cases 
of  the  condemnation  of  unfit  animals  remained  below  the  average.      The 
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fiaacs 

fraacs 

136,025 

122,584 

13:^385 

127,260 

129,447 

98.562 

117.603 

100,870 

latter  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  ani- 
mals which  would  in  normal  times  have  been  condemned  and  for  which 
an  indemnity  woidd  have  been  paid  are  in  use  to-day. 

The  development  of  this  society's  Swiss  business  in  the  last  four  years 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures. 

Issured  •tuns  Premluias  I/saseB 

frajus 

1912     2,768,073 

1913    2.605,470 

1914    2,450,782 

1915     2,270,044 

The  Perleberger  Versicherungs  A.  G.  began  to  practise  the  insurance  of 
butchers'  live  stock  in  Switzerland  in  1913.  As  a  stock  company  it  in- 
sures only  for  fixed  premiums  and  excludes  all  supplementary  contributions 
from  the  insured.  This  company's  progress  has  been  satisfactory.  The 
total  sum  of  its  insurance  had  slightly  diminished  in  1914,  but  rose  again 
imtil  it  surpassed  its  amount  in  191 3.  The  sums  instired  have  been  as  foU 
lows  : 

in  1913      378,784,142    francs 

in  1914      377,436,166 

in  1915      379.322,664 

The  annual  accounts  showed  a  profit  of  461,276.87  francs  as  against 
256,609.03  francs  in  1914,  and  allowed  the  distribution  of  a  10  per  cent, 
dividend  as  in  the  previous  year.  Further  197,199.74  francs  were  paid  into 
the  reserv^e  for  eventualities  arising  out  of  the  war. 

The  company  concluded  no  fresh  insurance  in  Switzerland  in  1914.  Its 
Swiss  business  in  the  two  previous  years  is  represented  by  the  following 
figures  : 

^Year  Soma  insured  Premiuma  received  LooMt  indrmnfficd 

francs  francs  francs 

I913 1,659,800         4,900  5,286 

I914 5.297,190        30,409         32,348 

As  regards  the  Garantie  fidirdU  the  tables  annexed  to  the  report  01 
the  Federal  Ofiice  of  Insurance  contains  data,  having  reference  to  Switzer- 
land only,  with  regard  to  the  sums  insured  which  amounted  to  4,221,645 
francs.  Its  profit  and  loss  account  refers  to  the  total  business  concluded 
by  this  company  even  outside  Switzerland,  and  the  figures  on  this  accoutit 
showing  the  premiums  received  and  the  losses  indemnified  refer  to  the  com- 
pany's general  business.     The  net  indemnities  which  it  paid  in  Switzerland. 
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expressed  in  terms  of  percentages  of  the  values  of  the  animals  suffering 
casualties,  were  as  follows  : 

56    per  cent  60  per  cent.  in  the  case  of    horses 

60      "       "  80     "       "  "     "       "      "     cattle. 


To  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  present  position  of  insurance  against 
mortality  among  live  stock  in  Switzerland  we  must  also  notice  the  numerous 
societies  which  practise  insurance  and  are  not  subject  to  the  Confe- 
deration's control.  They  exist  in  almost  all  the  cantons.  We  should 
recal  moreover  that  by  the  federal  law  of  22  December  1893,  which  concerns 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  the  Confederation,  when  a  canton  or 
an  association  of  owners  of  live  stock  decides  that  insurance  shall  be  com- 
pulsorily  organized  on  a  determined  territory  within  a  commune,  a  district 
or  a  canton,  the  Confederation  makes,  by  the  medium  of  the  cantons,  grants 
equal  to  those  which  the  cantons  themselves  make  to  local  funds.  The 
grants  have  been  somewhat  limited  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  Federal  Council  of  30  October  1914  on  fixing  federal  subventions 
favouring  the  insurance  of  live  stock.  They  have  been  reduced  to  i  franc 
per  head  of  cattle  insured  and  40  centimes  per  head  of  small  live  stock.  Such 
grants  have  been  made  by  seventeen  cantons  and  half  cantons.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  the  federal  decree  of  30  October  191 4  federal 
grants  were  diminished  in  1914  by  80,000  francs  as  compared  with  1913,  and 
in  1915  by  292,695  francs  as  compared  with  1914.  This  measure  has  a 
purely  economic  character  and  aimed  at  reducing  the  budget  expenditure. 

In  1915  the  Confederation  made  on  an  average  a  grant  of  0.97  franc 
I)er  head  of  large  hve  stock  insured  and  0.36  franc  per  head  of  goats  or  small 
live  stock.  Thus  the  average  grant  was  0.95  franc  per  head  of  live  stock  ; 
and  the  total  expenditure  was  791,347  francs  as  against  1,004,684  francs  in 
1914.  The  cantons  paid  in  grants  in  1915  a  sum  of  1,021,869  francs  or 
1.23  francs  per  head  of  live  stock  insured. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  some  representative  data  as  to  the  grants 
made  to  insurance  against  mortality  among  live  stock  from  191 3  to  191 5  : 


Number 


Indemnides  Grants  cantonal  Grants 

III  federal 

per  head  credit 


Animals                 j  ^  ^^  casualty  total  ^    °'     ^  ^ 

^«'          insured  casualUes  -  -^  -  livestock  1915 

—                —                  ~~  tnaa  francs  fnuica           francs  francs 

1913.  •    •       1^73.033  27,875  4,314,147  154.77  1,084,042          1.24  1,084,042 

1914 .  .    .       916,909  28,729  4,274,994  148.80  1,104,032          1.20  1,004,684 

1915.  •    •       83^,067  26,755  3,521,621  127.89  1,021,869          1.23  7^1,347 
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§ 2.  Insurance  against  haix. 

As  in  preceding  years  insurance  against  hail  was  practised  in  Switzer- 
land in  1915  only  by  two  companies  —  the  SocieU  Suisse  d'assurance  conire 
la  grUe  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Zurich  and  Le  Paragrele  of  Neucha- 
tel.  The  former  company  is  active  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Confe- 
deration and  insures  agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds  against  the  risk  of 
hail ;  the  latter  is  active  only  in  Neuchitel  and  assumes  only  the  ri^s  of 
vineyards. 

In  1 91 5  it  was  matter  for  regret  that  there  were  numerous  and  very 
frequent  falls  of  hail  in  Switzerland.  The  Annales  de  V Office  central  Suisse 
de  meteorologie  pour  1915  (Zurich)  record  forty-five  days  in  which  heavy 
falls  of  hail  afifected  921  communes  and  372  districts,  leaving  out  of  ac- 
count the  hail-storms  which  had  local  effects,  affecting  only  one  or  two  com- 
munes, and  which  were  distributed  over  twenty-seven  days  and  wrought 
damage  in  forty-two  conmiunes.  We  give  the  dates  of  the  worst  faBs 
ittth  the  numbers  of  communes  they  affected. 


7  June 

71  communes 

I  August 

102  communes 

8      » 

54           » 

17       » 

78                ». 

13  July 

54 

In  the  four  years  from  1912  to  191 5  the  Sociite  suisse  d'assurance  cen- 
tre la  grele  registered  as  follows  : 

19x3  19x3  19x4  19x3 

44  60  49  59    days  of  hail 

5816  7715  5293  8816    declarations  of  losses. 

Le  Paragrele,  on  the  other  hand,  registed  in  1915  only  a  single  day  of 
hail  —  2  August  —  on  which  the  fall  did  little  damage.  The  two  companies 
obtained  different  financial  results.  For  Le  ParagrSle  191 5  was  an  excel- 
lent year  but  the  Societi  Suisse  closed  its  balance-sheet  showing  a  deficit. 

In  1 915  the  latter  company  concluded  1980  more  insurancs  than  in 
1914  when  it  registered  3,490  such  contracts.  The  sums  insured  increased 
by  9,605,950  francs,  having  ampuilted  to  9,692,050  francs  in  1914.  The  sum 
of  the  premiums  received,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished  by  5,990.90  francs, 
whereas  in  1914  it  had  increased  by  254,256.90  francs.  The  cause  of  the 
diminution  of  receipts  under  this  head  is  largely  that  the  rebate  of  premiums 
due  from  those  of  the  insured  who  had  suffered  no  loss  from  hail  during  the 
last  three  years  was  raised  from  10  to  2V  per  cent. 

The  sum  of  the  indemnities  paid  by  this  company  in  1915  was  almost 
three  times  as  large  as  the  corresponding  sum  in  1914.  The  actual  amounts 
were  507,492  francs  in  1914  and  1,392,482  francs  in  1915.  The  latter  sum 
has  been  surpassed  only  in  191 1  which  was  distinguished  by  many  storms. 
The  amount  of  the  premiums  in  1915  was  insufficient  to  cover  that  of 
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the  indemnities,  there  being  a  deficit  of  305,661,51  francs  which  was  met 
by  drawings  on  the  reserve  fund.  Interest  wa»  however  paid  on  the  latter 
account,  and  thus  the  reserve  fimd  was  diminished  only  by  116,921.57  francs 
and  still  stood  at  4,490,822.32  francs  at  the  end  of  1915.  This  time  it  was 
again  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  supplementary  premium. 

To  allow  a  better  comparative  examination  we  give  in  the  tables  on 
pages  32  and  33  the  results  obtained  by  the  Societe  Suisse  d' assurance  centre 
la  grile  from  its  foundation  in  1880  until  1915. 

A  comparison  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  these  tables  for  the 
years  1914  and  1915  gives  the  following  : 

19x4  '9x5 

Number  of  policies        .    .    .  66,897  68,877 

francs  fnaca 

Insured  capital       80,865,170  90,471,120 

Premiums  received    ....  1,304,086  1,298,096 

I/>sses  indemnified     ....  507,492  1,392,482 

Reserve  fund      4.607,744  4,490,822 

In  the  case  of  Le  Paragrile  the  figures  showing  the  numbe^^f  policies, 
the  insured  sum  and  the  amount  of  premiums  are  much  the  same  for  191 4 
and  for  1915.  This  company  had  in  1915  to  pay  only  one  small  indemnity 
of  316  francs,  and  therefore  could  pay  a  sum  of  33,000  francs,  as  against  one 
of  9,000  francs  in  1914,  into  its  reserve  fund  which  amounted  at  the  end 
of  1915  to  108,750  francs. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  most  interesting  figures  supplied 
by  this  company  for  1914  and  for  1915  : 

19x4  1915 

Number  of  pohcies 535  528 

fnmcB  francs 

Insured  capital 560,744  565,991 

Premiums  received 33.731  34i007 

Losses  indemnified 23,631  316 

Reserve  fund 75,750  108,750 

The  indemnities  paid  by  the  two  companies  from  1912  to  191 5,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  percentages  of  the  sums  insured,  were  as  follows  : 

19x2  19x3  19x4  1915 

Society  Suisse     .    .     0.8  %  i.i  %        0.6  %        1.5  % 

Le  Paragrele  ...     0.6  %        20.1  %        4.2  %        o.i  % 

Costs  of  administration  did  not  exceed  a  normal  rate.  For  the  Socidte 
Suisse  they  were  a  Httle  higher  than  in  1914,  for  Le  Paragrile  a  little  lower. 
Expressed  as  percentages  of  the  premiums  received  they  were  as  follows  : 

X9X2  19x3  19x4  10x5 

Societe  Suisse     .    .    .     14.6  17.3  14.8  16.1 

Le  Paragrele       .    .    .     12.9  11. i  13.5  11. 8 
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SWITZERLAND  -  INSURANCE  AND  THRIFT 


In  consequence  of  lains  and  of  the  mobilization  of  the  Swiss  army, 
which  absorbed  a  large  number  of  experts  at  the  very  moment  of  the  har- 
vest —  the  season  in  which  their  presence  is  most  necessary  —  the  work 
involved  by  the  valuation  of  losses  was  considerably  retarded,  and  the 
amounts  at  which  indemnities  were  fixed  were  consequently  affected. 

We  must  recal  that  the  Confederation  and  the  cantons  can  maintain 
insurance  against  hail  by  means  of  grants.  These  grants  are  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  cantonal  laws  and  of  the  federal  law  of 
2  December  1893  on  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  the  Confederation. 
Twenty-one  cantons  make  grants;  only  those  of  Uri,  Claris,  Tessin  and 
the  Grisons  make  none,  and  thus  prevent  agriculturists  from  profiting  by 
the  federal  grants  in  favour  of  insurance  against  hail.  The  other  cantons 
become  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  premium  and  the  costs  of  a  policy 
which  varies  from  15  to  40  per  cent.,  and  formerly  the  Confederation  re- 
paid to  them  half  of  the  sums  they  thus  spent.  But  the  Federal  Council 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  inevitable  measures  of  economy  and  to 
modify  the  provisions  which  had  hitherto  obtained.  On  11  December  1914 
it  promulgated  a  decree  by  which  cantons  making  grants  in  favour  of  in- 
sutance  against  hail  receive  annual  federal  grants  equal  to  such  cantonal 
grants.  These  federal  grants  may  not  however  exceed  :  a)  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  policies ;  b)  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  insurance 
premiums  in  the  case  of  vines,  12.5  per  cent,  in  that  of  other  crops. 

This  decree  aimed  at  slightly  diminishing  the  federal  budget  expen- 
diture without  bearing  too  hardly  on  the  insured.  It  allowed  the  Confede- 
ration to  save  30,062  francs  in  1915. 

The  following  table  contains  data  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  cantonal 
and  federal  grants  made  in  favour  of  insurance  against  hail  in  1915  in 
the  twenty-one  cantons  which  make  such  grants. 

Grants  to  Insurance  against  Hail  from  1910  to  1915. 


PoUdes 

Sums 
influred 

Prciniuiiis 

Oaotonal  grants 
(ioGluding  fedenU  grants) 

Years 

a)  cost  of 
poUctes 

6)  premiuma 

c)  total 

Federal 
grants 

fr. 

fr. 

fr 

fr. 

£r. 

£r. 

19IO      .    . 

60,597 

67.984,696 

1,098,361 

•    118,897 

*  270,339 

♦  389,236 

194,618 

1911  *  .     . 

61,991 

72,036, 1 90 

1.219,585 

•   123,241 

*   341,579 

•  464,820 

232,410 

I912      .    . 

65.421 

80,495,106 

1,393.989 

*    129.404 

•   393.386 

♦   522,791 

261,395 

1913 

63,408 

71,791,080 

1.089,392 

•    133,830 

♦   299,490 

*  433.321 

216.660 

1914      •    • 

66,661 

81,356,404 

1,324.499 

69,017 

192.441 

261,458 

26i,45« 

1915      .    . 

68,829 

91,014,971 

I.331.880 
s  together. 

65.233 

183.045 

248,278 

225,395 

*  Cant 

onal  and  U 

Mcral  grant 

• 
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MISCELIyANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  INSURANCE 
AND  THRIFT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  HAII,  IN  1916.— The  Argus,  Paris,  14  October  1917. 

In  its  last  annual  notes  on  the  working  of  societies  insuring  against 
hail  the  Argus  has  been  able  as  yet  to  deal  only  with  three  societies,  L'Aisne^ 
La  Ruche  du  Pas-de-Calais  and  La  Rigionale  du  Nord,  all  of  them  in  in- 
vaded country  and  unable  to  publish  exact  reports. 

The  following  is  a  comparison,  thus  limited,  of  the  business  done  in 
1915  and  1916  by  the  companies  having  fixed  premiums  and  the  mutual 
companies. 

1915  X916 

Number  of  the  insured  .    .  201,859  francs  198,316    francs 

Value  insured 927,128,713         "  938,510,419 

Premiums  and  subscriptions  12,861,733        "  I3*59i»365 

Indemnities 6,311,446        "  9'S50,359 

Reserve'fund 23,246,462         "  23,644,005 


*  It  is][seen  that  insured  capital,  premiums  and  especially  indemnities 
have  increased,  the  latter  being  in  1916  in  excess  by  3,538,913  francs  of 
their  sum  in  1915. 

The  following  table  shows  the  business  done  by  each*  company  or  so- 

^ety. 
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INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  INSURANCE  AND  THRIFT 


Names  of  companies 

Premiums 

Indem- 

Commissions 

Profits 

Reserve 

Value 

or 

nities, 

and 

or 

fund 

(In  order  of  priority 

of  tlie 

insured 

subacrip- 

Uons 
in  Z916 

costs 
of 

settlement 

general 
costs 

excess 
of 

the  Year 

at  end 
of  1916 

ot   foundation) 

insured 

(francs) 

(francs) 

(francs) 

(francs) 

(francs) 

(francs) 

I^'Abelllc 

La  Coniiance 

LaC^r^ 

Soci^t^  de  Toulouse.  . 
Seine-et-Mane  .... 

Aisne  (») 

Etoile 

Bcauceronne  VexlnoiBe. 

Seine-et-Oite 

Garantie  Agricole .  .    . 

Ruche  (») 

R^onale  du  Nord  {*) . 

La  Gr«e 

Mutudle  Gte^rale.  .   . 

Ferme 

Rurale(») 


63.909 
32.603 

stock  Comt>anies, 

26i,769»763     5.05«.8i5      4,078,673 
1 29*399,4*  T      2,094,642      1,471,065 

i,az  2,862 
564,905 

27*693 
50,836 

96,51a 

391,169.174 

7,153457 

5,«ift738 

1,777,767 

228.857 

2,956,005 
2,136,171 


5.092.17* 


Mutual  Societies. 


8,526 

45,807,600 

386,803 

283,234 

i.999,4» 

25,788 

121,134,330 

974,921 

870,360 

• 

5,565,392 

2,600 

47,558,0x5 

376.86a 

17,941 

i.4i6,76« 

8,x68 

77,i94.«oo 

746,147 

327,620 

3,540,130 

1,500 

x6.8o8^oo 

155,713 

47,149 

834.«3i 

800 

34,0x4,312 

1x9,050 

1,58a 

521,782 

526 

» 

16*455,900 

» 

88.679 

» 

48,012 

s 

1,035,460 

s 

6.2x9 

9 
i5,56o,X20 

» 
225,407 

89.694 

lAV 

7,y>7 

23,681^07 

3«2,9ax 

2X3,8x8 

• 

22,956 

96^«>7,309 

2,025,000 

1.532,500 

3,636^730 

17,214 

52.9x0^052 

x,026,40S 

598,7" 

(2) 

10x304 

547,341.245 

6,437,908 

4,030,6ax 

i8,55i,8«9 

Summary. 


Stock  companies  .   .    . 
Mutual  Societies    .    .    . 

96,512 
xoi,8o4 

39i,i6ftx74 
547,341.245 

7,153.457 
6,437,908 

5,8x9,738 
4,030,62x 

1,777,767 

aa8,857 

■ 

S09S,i7* 
x>.5Si|839 

Total  .   .   . 

198,316 

938,510,419 

13.591,363 

ft830,6«x 

1,777,767 

aa8^37 

23,644,005 

(x)  la  invaded  country. 

(2)  The  RufmIs  is  guaranteed  by  the  SoeiiU  de  GartaOU  de  la  RwmU^    a  Umlted    IkiUity  sockt? 
having  a  capital  of  x,8oo,ooo  francs. 
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Part  III:  Credit 


ITALY. 

RECENT  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT. 


SOT7RCK8: 

DECRETO  LUOGOTENF.KZIAI.E  lO  MAGGIO  I917,  N.  788,  RECANTE  PROVVEDIMEKTI  PER  LA  COL- 

TTVAZIONE  DEI  CERFALi  {Lieutenancy  Decree  lo  May  1917,  A'®.  ySS^  containing  Provisions 
for  thi  Cultivatiofi  of  Cereals).  Gazzeita  Ufficiale  del  Regno  xV Italia,  Rome,  No.  217, 
19  May  191 7. 

CiRCOLARE  N.   l8,000  IN  DATA  25  MAGGIO  I917  RELATIVA  AD  OPERAZIONI  DI  CREDITO  PER  LA 
COLTIVAZIONE  DEI  CERRALI  ED  ALTRI  PRODOTXl  ALIMENTARI  [Circular  No.  l8,000  dated  25 

Mayf  jgiy  as  to  Operations  of  Credit  for  the  Cultivaiion  of  Cereals  and  other  Foodstuffc). 

DeCRETO  LUOGOTENBNZIALB  aS  OIUGNO  197,  N.  1035,  CHE  STANZIA  UN  FONDO  DI  VENTI  MILIONI 
PER  ANTICIPAZIONI  AGLI  TSTITUTl  DI  CREDITO  AGRARIO,  PER  SOMMINISTRAZIONl  AOH  AORI- 

coltori  a  termini  del  precedente  decreto  {Lieutenancy  Decree  28  June  191 7,  Ac.  1035, 
euivancing  a  Fund  of  20,000,000  liras  to  Institutions  of  Agricultural  Credit  to  be  gi anted  to 
Agriculturists  on  the  terms  of  the  fyreceding  decree).  GaxzMta  Ufficiule  del  Reino  d* Italia 
Rome,  No.  154,  30  June  191 7. 

Decreto  ltjogotenenziale  26  luglio  191 7,  n.  1269,  contfnente  disposizioni  per  aoe- 
volare  alls  associazioni  agrarib  il  credito  per  la  coltivazione  dei  cerfali.  {lieu- 
tenancy Decree  26  Juh  191 7,  No.  1269,  containing  Provisions  placing  within  reach  of  Agricul- 
tural Associations  Credit  for  the  Cultivation  of  Cereals).  Gazzetta  V  fficiale  del  Regno  d' Italic, 
Rome,  No.  195,  18  August  191 7. 

Decreto  luogotenbnziale  23  agosto  191 7,  n.  1329,  recante  prowedimenti  per  age- 
volare  la  prowista  delle  sementi  e  dfj  concimi  chimici  agli  agricoltori  della 
Sardegna  (/.t>«<^fkiMcv  Decree  23  August  igijy  .Vo.  1329,  containing  Pro^^isions  facilitat- 
ing the  obtaining  of  Seeds  and  Chemical  Manures  by  the  Agriculturists  of  Sardinia).  Gax- 
se4ta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  d' Italia,  Rome,  No.  2o.««,  30  August  191 7. 

DeCRETO-LBGQE  LtrOGOTBNENKIALE  23  AGOSTO  1 01 7,  N.  1 592,  CHE  MODIFICA  LE  DISPOSIZIONI SUI. 
CREDITO  AGRARIO  IN  SaRDBONA  CONTENUTENKLLALBGGE  (TESTOUNICO)  lO  NOVBBCBRB I907, 

N.  844  {Lieutenancy  Decree  2^  Augusir  191 7,  No.  1592,  modifying  the  Provisions  as  to  Agricul- 
tural Credit  in  the  Law  {Single  Text)  of  10  November  1907,  No.  844). 

DECRETO-LEGOC  LUOGOTBNBNZIALB  4  OTTOBRE  191 7,  N.  1604,  RKCANTE  PROWEDIMENTI  PER  IL 

CREDITO  AGLI  ENTi  AGRARi  DEL  Lazio  {Lie. i tenancy  Decree-Law  4  October  1917,  A'o.  1601, 
containing  Provisions  tor  Credit  to  Agricultural  Bodies  in  Latium),  Gazzetta  Vtjidale  del  Regno 
d' Italia,  Rome  No.  24?,  13  October  191 7, 
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In  recent  months  many  measures  have  been  passed  in  Italy  which  aim 
at  encouraging  agricultural  production  and  largely  increasing  agricultural 
credit.     We  think  it  opportune  to  notice  them  briefly. 


§  I.  The  decrees  of  io  may  and  20  and  30  june  1917. 

The  decree  of  10  May  1917,  No.  788,  contains,  as  we  already  noticed  in 
our  issue  for  last  July,  a  series  of  provision  aimed  essentially  at  intensifyinj^ 
the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  foodstuffs.  In  the  matter  of  credit  it 
authorizes  the  institutions  of  agricultural,  ordinary  and  co-operative  credit, 
the  ordinary  savings-banks,  the  Monti  di  Pieta  and  Monti  Frutnentari  and 
the  agricultural  loan  funds  to  grant  loans  for  cultivating  corn,  other  cereals, 
vegetables  and  edible  root  crops,  independently  of  any  provision  of  laws, 
rules  or  by-laws,  and  in  the  measure  aAd  for  the  terms  required  in  indi\'i- 
dual  cases,  according  to  whether  cultivation  is  intensive  or  extensive  and 
according  to  the  time  in  which  crops  ripen.  It  should  be  noted  how  oppor- 
tunely the  decree  makes  an  appeal  for  the  attainment  of  its  goal  not  only 
to  special  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  but  also  to  the  other  institu- 
tions of  credit  we  have  named. 

The  loans  granted  for  such  cultivation  are,  by  one  of  the  notable  in- 
novations in  the  sphere  of  agricultural  credit,  secured  by  a  legal  pri\Tlege 
which  no  longers  bears,  as  in  the  past,  on  a  single  product,  but  indiscri- 
minately on  all  products  of  a  farm,  including  hanging  fruits  and  provisions 
produced  on  the  farm  and  stored  in  the  dwelling-house  and  annexed  build- 
ings. This  privilege  need  not  be  specially  stipulated  but  arises  from  the 
single  fact  of  the  conceSvsion  of  the  loan  and  has  legal  force  without  a 
particular  agreement  between  the  parties  concerned. 

Hitherto,  on  the  other  hand,  loans  for  seeds,  for  cultivation  and  the 
harvest  and  for  the  acquisition  of  manures  and  fertilizers  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  established  by  Clause  5  of  Article  1958  of  the  Italian  ci^'il  code, 
a  privilege  bearing  on  the  single  product  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  sum 
or  material  lent  was  intended.  In  order  to  have  a  wider  security  institu- 
tions affording  agricultural  credit  have  had  to  make  with  the  borrower  a 
special  agreement  constituting  a  privilege  in  the  terms  of  Clause  i  of  the 
law  of  23  January  1887,  No.  4276  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  possible  to  create 
a  privilege  falling  on  the  same  objects  as  those  on  which  the  tenant's  pri- 
vilege is  exercised  in  virtue  of  Clause  3  of  the  Article  1958  already  cited. 
The  decree  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  provides,  as  has  been  said, 
that  without  formality  or  expense  the  privilege  becomes  the  right  of  the 
lending  institution. 

The  aforesaid  loans  are  in  the  form  of  bills  on -which  the  purpose  of  the 
loans  and  the  farm  for  which  they  are  lent  must  be  indicated. 

The  law  of  1887  (Article  10)  further  provides  that  if  a  debtor  alienate 
the  property  subject  to  the  privilege  without  replacing  it  or  allow  it  to 
deteriorate  gravely  or  abandon  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  or  in  any  way, 
by  his  fraud  or  fault,  notably  diminish  the  security  of  the  creditor  insti-       i 
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tution,  the  latter  may  demand  that  the  contract  be  determined  according 
to  the  terms  of  Article  1165  of  the  civil  code.  This  simple  reference  to  com- 
mon law  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  meagre  results  produced  by  the  statute 
in  question.  It  was  justly  observed  that  in  the  cases  contemplated  by  this 
provision  the  debtor  in  fault  should  at  least  have  been  denied  the  benefit 
of  the  delay  authorized  by  the  aforesaid  Article  1165.  A  notable  improve- 
ment on  earlier  conditions  should  therefore  be  considered  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  provision  of  the  decree  we  are  examining,  according  to 
which  a  debtor  who  depreciates  or  withdraws  the  property  subject  to  the 
privilege,  or  wholly  or  partially  employs  the  sum  lent  to  him  for  objects 
other  than  that  for  which  it  is  lent,  is  punished  by  the  penalty  established 
by  Article  203  of  the  Italian  penal  code,  that  is  to  say  by  imprisonment 
or  a  fine. 

Another  useful  innovation  concerns  the  simplification  of  the  executive 
procedure.  If  the  debtor  does  not  entirely  restore  the  amount  of  the  loan 
when  it  falls  due,  the  praetor  may,  at  the  instance  of  the  lending  institu- 
tion and  after  he  has  obtained  summary  information,  order  the  sequestra- 
tion and  sale  of  the  property  subject  to  the  privilege.  Such  sale  maj'^  take 
place  without  legal  formalities. 

Finally,  agreements  relative  to  the  loans  in  question  are  exempt  from 
every  sort  of  stamp  and  registration  duty ;  and  legal  acts  and  bills  of 
exchange  depending  on  these  loans  are  subject  to  taxation  in  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Two  other  decrees  were  promulgated  to  extend  and  to  apply  that  we 
have  examined. 

The  first,  dated  28  June  1917,  No.  1035,  was  made  to  render  the  loans 
of  which  we  have  spoken  more  fitted  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  corn  and 
other  cereals.  It  allows  the  concession  to  institutions  of  agricultural  credit, 
authorized  by  special  laws,  of  advanc^  up  to  an  amount  of  20,000,000  liras 
at  3  per  cent,  interest  (i).  The  sums  thiis  advanced  will  be  lent  by  the  insti- 
tutions to  agriculturists  by  means  ot  intermediary  bodies,  or  directly  when 
no  recourse  to  intermediary  bodies  is  possible.  If  the  loan  is  required  for  the 
provision  of  seeds  the  institution  of  credit  will  give  the  landowner,  when 
issuing  a  bill,  a  bond  allowing  him  to  withdraw  at  cost  price  a  quantity  of 
seeds  equivalent  to  its  amount  from  the  provincial  grain  consortium.  The 
State  will  provide  the  provincial  grain  consortium  with  seeds  for  distribu- 
tion. 

The  loans  which  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  are  authorized  to 
make  and  the  sums  they  receive  as  advances  will  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  higher  than  4  per  cent*  if  the  loans  are  made  to  agriculturists  directly, 
or  5  per  cent,  if  they  are  made  through  intermediary  institutions. 

The  second  decree  in  question  (ministerial  decree  of  30  June  1917) 
aims  at  extending  in  the  farming  year  1917-1918  the  cultivation  of  com, 
other  cereals  and  edible  root  crops  in  the  southern  mainland  and  the  islands, 

(i )  This  fund  was  augmented  by  10,000, cx)0  liras  by  the  lieutenancy  decree  of  1 1  Non  enil »er 
1917,  No.  1831.  See  Gazzetta  UfficiaU  del  Ke^no  d*Italia  for  15  November  1917,  No.  269. 
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and  allows  that,  in  so  far  as  more  land  than  in  1916-1917  is  given  up  to 
these  crops,  the  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  which  are  authorized 
by  special  laws  may  grant  subsidies,  up  to  the  amount  of  70  liras  per  hec- 
tare of  the  added  area,  for  the  execution  of  the  work  necessary  to  preparing 
it  for  sowing.  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  landowners  or  lessees  so  long  as 
they  cultivate  their  lands  directly,  and  to  farmers  having  the  usual  contract* 
of  tenancy.  A  subsequent  ministerial  decree,  dated  24  August  1917,  raised 
the  maximum  limit  of  the  loans  to  100  liras  per  hectare. 


§  2.  The  decrees  of  26  july  and  19  and  28  august  1917. 

Other  noteworthy  provisions  are  contained  in  the  lieutenancy  decree 
of  26  July  1917,  No.  1269,  which  aims  at  facilitating  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  by  agricultural  associations.  By  the  terms  of  this  decree  agricultu- 
ral loans  and  current  accounts  in  favour  of  agricultural  associations  which 
are  legally  constituted,  whether  as  moral  corporations  or  as  co-operative 
societies,  for  the  conduct  of  the  farms  which  they  manage,  will  be  regulated 
only  by  the  rules  of  the  lieutenancy  decree  of  8  October  1916,  No.  1336,  which 
we  examined  in  our  issue  for  December  1916  (page  82),  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader.  When  such  Joans  and  current  accounts  are  granted  for  the 
cultivation  of  cereals  by  duly  authorized  institutions  they  will  be  secured 
by  the  privilege  determined  by  Article  9  of  the  cited  decree  of  loMay  1917, 
No.  yS8,  on  the  property  specified  in  the  first  part  of  the  same  Article,  and 
the  privilege  determined  by  the  lieteunancy  decree  of  8  October  191 6, 
No.  1336,  on  other  property.  Lending  contracts  as  to  the  operations  we 
have  indicated  and  copies  of  extracts  therefrom  will  be  exempt  from  the 
stamp  and  registration  duty.  Bills  depending  on  such  contracts,  on  which 
the  limits  of  such  contracts  should  be  indicated,  are  exempt  from  the  stamp 
duty.  Finally  the  Istiiuto  Nazianale  di  Credito  per  la  Cooperazione  is  in- 
cluded among  the  institutions  authorized  to  grant  loans  for  the  cidtivation 
of  cereals,  and  is  assimilated  to  institution?  of  agricultural  credit  as  regards 
the  advances  made  by  the  State  with  which  the  lieutenancy  decree  of  28 
June  1917,  No.  1035,  deals. 

In  execution  of  the  provisions  we  have  examined  the  subsequent  de- 
crees of  19  and  28  August  1917  granted  the  following  advances  to  each  of 
the  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  indicated  below  : 

i)  Savings-Bank  of  the  Bank  of  Naples,  for  the  provincial  funds  of 
agricultural  credit  which  it  manages  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  2  Feb- 
ruary 1911,  No.  70,  10,000,000  liras.  * 

2)  Provincial  fund  of  agricultural  credit  for  Basilicata,  1,500,000  liras. 

3)  IstittUo  di  Credito  Agrario  Vittorio  Emanuele  III.  for  Calabria, 
1,000,000  liras. 

4)  Cassa  Ademprivile  of  Sassari  and  Cagliari,  1,500,000  liras  each. 

5)  Federation  for  Agricultural  Credit  in  Marcia,  for  the  agricultural 
funds  of  the  region,  1,000,000  liras. 
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6)  Federation  for  Agricultural  Credit  in  Umbria,  for  the  agricultural 
funds  of  the  region,  500,000  Hras. 

7)  Istituto  Nazionak  di  Credito  per  la  Cooperazione,  2,000,000  liras. 
The  Bank  of  Naples  is  charged  to  make  these  advances  which  amount 

altogether  to  quite  19  million  liras.  Sums  eventually  not  required  by  any 
of  the  cited  institiitions  may  be  assigned  to  others  which  are  found  to  have 
received  insuflScient  advances. 


§  3.  Special  provisions  for  Sardinia. 

The  provisions  we  have  examined  are  general  in  character.  They 
were  founded  on  the  decree  of  10  May  1917,  No,  788,  which  established  the 
starting-points  for  State  action  in  the  matter  of  the  intensification  of  the 
cultivation  of  food  crops.  But  the  examination  of  the  conditions  of  single 
Italian  districts  brought  into  notice  particularities  which  could  not  be  ne-* 
glected,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  special  provision  for  some  regions, 
among  them  Sardinia.  We  have  already  seen  how,  for  growing  cereals, 
the  agriculturists  of  this  island  can  obtain  loans  from  the  local  institutions 
of  agricultural  credit,  in  order  to  prepare  the  land  for  sowing,  at  the  rate 
of  100  liras  a  hectare  ,  and  that  if  they  extend  the  are^  cultivated  in  1916- 
1917  they  can  also  obtain  loans  of  seed  for  the  additional  land  to  be  sown. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  grants  the  Casse  Ademprivili  of  Cagliari  and 
Sassari  have  already  obtained  from  the  State  an  advance  of  1,500,000  liras 
each. 

Further  a  lieutenancy  decree  of  23  August  1917,  No.  1329,  authorizes 
these  funds  to  acquire  seeds  in  order  to  grant  them  at  cost  price  to  the  Monti 
Frumentari,  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  and  agriculturists,  ei- 
ther for  cash  or  on  credit. 

For  this  purpose  the  State  will  grant  these  funds  not  more  than  2 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  seeds  granted.  Other  facilities  are  granted 
by  the  same  decree  for  the  acquisition  of  chemical  manures  by  agricultu- 
rists who  cultivate  directly  holdings  not  more  than  ten  hectares  in  area, 
the  State  contributing  with  a  sum  of  200,000  liras  to  the  payment  of  a  quota 
of  the  price  not  exceeding  25  per  cent. 

In  connection  with  the  provisions  having  immediate  force,  and  in  or- 
der at  once  to  obtain  conditions  favourable  to  an  extension  of  cultivation 
in  the  coming  year,  certain  modifications,  which  have  for  some  time  been 
the  objects  of  votes  and  proposals,  have  been  introduced  into  the  law  which 
r^;ulates  agricultural  credit  in  Sardinia  (single  text,  10  November  1917, 
No.  844). 

The  new  provisions,  contained  in  the  lieutenancy  decree  of  23  August 
1917,  No.  1592,  enlarge  the  whole  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Casse  Adempri- 
vili, for  they  establish  that  the  advances  referred  to  in  Qauses  3  and  4  of 
Article  i  of  the  cited  law  of  10  November  1907,  No.  844  (advances  for 
buildings  settlers'  houses  and  suitable  stables,  making  farm  roads,  restoring 
vineyards,  providing  water-supplies,  etc.)  may  be  made  indiscriminately 
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to  leaseholders,  recognized  agricultural  co-operative  societies,  landowners 
and  farmers. 

Moreover  these  advances  may  be  not  only  for  the  objects  stated  but 
also,  to  individuals  and  societies,  for  the  protection  of  water-supplies  and 
for  the  draining  and  irrigation  of  farms,  the  construction  of  wells  and  drink- 
ing-places  and  the  systematization  and  breaking  up  of  lailds  and  for  making 
enclosing  walls  and  hedges  and  otherwise  enclosing  farms. 

Before  granting  such  advances  the  mortgage  securing  them  will  be 
suflSciently  guaranteed  if  the  applicant  shows  that  he  is  the  lawful  owner 
of  the  land  which  is  to  be  improved. 

Farmers  who  are  not  owners,  whether  individuals  or  societies,  may  ob- 
tain the  advances  on  a  simple  personal  security  to  be  fixM  by  the  adminis- 
trative council  of  the  Cassa  Adcmprivile. 

The  decree  we  have  cited  further  provides  for*  the  new  r^ulation 
of  the  Monti  Frumentari  in  the  i^and.  It  aims  at  providing  that  such  of 
them  as  possess  a  capital  of  less  than  2,000  liras,  or  in  any  way  cannot  ful- 
fil their  functions  to  advantage,  shall  be  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  who  shall  hear  on  the  subject  the  provincial  Cassa  Adem- 
privile,  to  unite  with  Monti  Frumentari  in  conterminous  communes  or 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  Cassa  Ademprivile.  The  latter  shall,  if  such  a  con- 
centration take  place,  invest  the  capital  of  the  concentrated  Monti  by  pre- 
ference in  loans  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  communes  in  which  they  are  si- 
tuated. It  may,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in- 
stitute branches  and  appoint  representatives  where  there  appears  to  be 
need  for  them. 

The  advances  of  the  Casse  AdempriviU  to  a  Monte  Frume$Uario  may 
amount  to  20,000  liras.  The  maximum  limit  of  the  loans  which  the  Monti 
Frumentari  may  grant  is  1000  liras,  whether  the  loans  be  in  kind  or  in 
cash.  On  their  loans,  whether  in  kind  or  in  cash,  they  may  receive  inte- 
rest up  to  the  rate  of  2  %  P^r  cent,  in  addition  to  the  rate  they  pay  to  the 
Cassa  Ademprivile.  They  are  administered  by  commissions  composed  of 
five  members  of  whom  one  is  nominated  by  the  prefect  of  the  council,  two 
by  the  communal  council,  and  by  forty  or  twenty  larger  contributors  to 
the  land  tax  according  to  whether  or  not  the  commune  in  question  have  a 
population  of  more  than  3,000.  Finally  the  supervision  of  the  Monti  Fru- 
mentari, and  also  of  the  agricultural  funds  and  the  agricultural  consortia 
which  are  not  co-operative  in  form,  is  entrusted  to  the  Cassa  Ademprivile 
of  each  province,  which  is  granted  the  staff  and  funds  it  consequently  needs. 

§  4.  Provisions  for  affording  credit  to  the  agriclxtural  bodies 

ix    tjitium. 

By  a  decree  of  4  October  1917,  No.  1604,  the  Istituto  Nazianale  deUt 
As^icurazioni  (National  Institute  of  Insurance),  the  Cassa  Nazionale  di 
Previdenza  per  rinvaliditd  e  la  Vecchiaia  degli  Operai  (National  Fund  of 
Thrift  for  the  Invalidity  and  Old  Age  of  Workpeople),  the  Istituto    Na- 
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zionale  di  Credito  per  la  Cooperazione  (National  Institute  of  Credit  for  Co- 
operation), the  savings-banks,  the  Montidi  pi  eta  and  the  institutions  of  ordi- 
nary and  co-operative  credit  were  authorized,  independently  of  any  pro- 
vision of  laws,  regulations  or  by-laws,  to  grant  loans  to  the  agricultural 
bodies  in  lyatium  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  payment  of  capital  and 
dues,  for  emancipations  and,  in  general,  for  anything  necessary  to  the  im- 
provement of  land  or  the  transformation  of  agriculture  in  properties  held 
collectively.  To  secure  such  loans  the  agricultural  bodies  of  Latium  will 
allow  the  lending  institutions  to  be  regularly  represented  on  the  collector- 
ship  of  the  societies'  revenue :  and  when  the  revenue  collected  in  a  year  does 
not  reach  the  whole  amount  of  the  payments  due  in  that  year  to  the  lending 
institutions  the  State  will  advance  the  difference. 

The  Istituto  nazionale  di  credito  per  la  cooperazione  is  further  authorized 
to  give  credit  to  the  aforesaid  agricultural  bodies  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  necessary  means  for  the  pursuance  of  ordinary  cultivation  and  the 
farming  of  their  lands  (acquisition  of  live  and  other  stock  and  seeds,  payment 
of  wages  and  of  expenses  of  harvest,  etc.). 

Loans  for  the  acquisition  of  lands,  emancipation  from  dues  and,  in 
general,  the  improvement  of  lands,  can  be  for  a  maximum  term  of  fifty  years, 
the  debtor  having  the  option  of  extinguishing  them  earlier.  The  rate  of 
interest  may  not  exceed  5  ^/^  per  cent,  and  the  State  will  contribute  to  its 
payment  up  to  i  Yi,  per  cent.  ' 

To  conclude  :  as  the  ,ex-Minister  of  Agriculture,  Signor  Raineri,  re- 
marked in  a  recent  speech  at  Salerno  on  the  governement's  agricultural  po- 
licy, a  new  system  of  agricultural  credit  has  gradually  taken  form  in  the 
recent  exceptional  provisions.  The  credit  affected  used  to  be  essentially 
personal.  The  new  measures  have  transformed  it  into  a  credit  predomi- 
nantly based  on  real  estate.  The  decree  of  10  May  IQ17  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  food  stuffs  enlarged  the  basis  of  the  privilege  which  the  law  had  creat- 
ed, so  that  it  now  covers  not  only  the  crop  which  the  loans  contribute  to 
produce,  but  also  all  crops  of  the  land  indiscriminately,  including  hanging 
fruit  and  stored  pro\'isions.  Thus  the  rules  were  modified  and  land  cre- 
dit was  created.  The  subsidizing  of  the  institutions  of  agricultural  credit 
with  important  resources  of  the  Treasury  was  then  undertaken,  in  order  that 
they  might  grant  loans  as  liberally  as  possible.  All  these  measures  were 
inspired  by  the  fundamental  desire  to  increase  production  and  to  satisfy 
the  new  needs  of  agriculture. 
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CANADA. 


TMK  SHORT  TKRM  ^IITRAI,  CRP:DIT  ACT  OF  MANITOBA  —  The  Grain  Growers'  Guiie, 
Winnipejif,  t/  October  1917. 

Mr.  George  W.  Prout  presented  to  the  Manitoba  legislature  at  their 
session  of  191 7  an  Act  providing  for  rural  credit  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  9  March.  This  is  the  Short  Term  Rural  Credits  Act  which  pro- 
mises to  have  much  influence  in  building  up  agriculture  in  Manitoba. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  a  rural  credit  society  in  any 
municipality  on  the  application  of  fifteen  farmers  to  the  governor-in-coun- 
cil.  An  officer  is  appointed  by  the  government  to  act  as  secretary-treasurer 
to  the  society  until  the  organization  is  completed  when  such  an  appoint- 
ment is  made  permanently.  The  society  cannot  begin  business  until  it 
have  secured  fifty  members  each  of  whom  has  subscribed  for  one  share  of 
$100  and  paid  up  10  per  cent,  of  its  amount.  The  provincial  government 
subscribes  for  a  sum  equal  to  half  that  subscribed  by  the  fifty  farmers^ 
namely  §2,500,  and  the  local  municipality  for  other  $2,500.  The  total  ca- 
pital stock  thus  reaches  the  sum  of  §  10,000.  Two  or  more  municipali- 
ties may  co-operate  to  pay  the  municipal  subscription,  but  the  total  muni- 
cipal subscription  must  in  no  case  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  farmers. 
The  municipal  subscription  may  be  in  municipal  bonds.  The  capital  jointly 
subscribed  by  fifty  farmers,  by  the  rural  municipalities  and  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Manitoba  gives  a  basis  for  credit  at  the  bank. 

When  the  society  is  completely  organized  the  conduct  of  business  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  nine  directors,  three  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
society,  three  named  by  the  municipality  and  three  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Manitoba.  The  directors  appointed  by.  the  Government  must 
intlude  a  graduate  in  agriculture  who  becomes  the  government  super vasor 
of  agriculture  in  the  district.  He  may  be  known  as  district  representative 
or  county  agent.  One  director,  who  acts  as  secretary,  must  be  a  capable  ac- 
countant and  is  the  only  paid  official  of  the  society. 

The  Act  is  specifically  framed  to  provide  for  loans  for  a  definite  pe- 
riod to  enable  regular  farming  operations.  It  allows  of  loans  for  the 
followiiig  purposes  : 

1.  The  purchase  of  seed,  fodder  or  other  suppHes  ; 

2.  The  purchase  of  implements  and  machinery  ; 

3.  The  purchase  of  cows,  horses,  sheep,  pigs  and  other  animals  : 
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4.  The  payment  of  the  cost  of  operations  of  farming,  ranching,  dairy 
farming  or  the  like  ; 

5.  The  payment  of  the  cost  of  preparing  lands  for  cultivation. 

All  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the  society.  Each  member  is  liable  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  stock  he  holds  and  for  whatever  he  borrows.  The  safety 
of  the  joint  security  provided  under  the  Ac*-  enables  the  society  to  borrow 
from  the  bank  at  6  per  cent.  The  money  thus  borrowed  is  relent  to  the 
'armer  at  7  per  cent,  on  his  note,  and  the  society's  security  consists  in 
the  animals,  machinery,  goods  or  personal  property  which  he  purchases 
wholly  cr  partly  with  such  loan,  and  o'  the  offspring  or  products  arising 
out  o*  the  animals  or  goods  so  purchased. 

The  notes  covering  these  loans  mature  not  later  than  31  December  of 
the  year  in  which  they  are  made.  Thus  the  Rural  Credits  Act  saves  both 
the  banker  and  the  farmer  the  inconveniences  incidental  to  frequent  renew- 
als of  these  notes.  When  however  the  loan  is  for  machinery  or  live  stock, 
or  other  abject  from  which  early  returns  cannot  reasonably  be  expected, 
the  loan  may,  with  the  api:>roval  of  the  directors  of  the  society,  be 
renewed  from  year  to  year. 

Some  scepticism  which  existed  was  proved  unfounded,  when  the  co- 
operative spirit  of  the  farmers  in  the  district  caused  the  formation  of  the 
St.  Andrews  Rural  Credit  Society,  having  fifty-two  members,  in  the  rural 
municipalities  of  St.  Andrews  and  St.  Clements.  The  head qu alters  of 
this  society  are  at  Selkirk. 

The  first  application  for  a  loan  was  approved  by  the  directors  of  this 
society  on  o  June,  and  on  17  October  aboiit  25  loans,  of  the  approximate 
value  of  $550  each,  had  been  made.  The  amount  of  loans  varied  from 
§150  to  $2,000,  and  they  were  for  practically  every  purpose  for  which  money 
can  be  borrowed  under  the  Act  except  for  the  purchase  of  seed.  Seventeen 
were  for  breaking  up  land. 

We  reproduce  a  typical  application  for  a  loan  : 

"  I,  John  WiUiam  Brown,  of  the  Municipality  of  St.  Clements  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  hereby  apply  to  the  St.  Andrews  Rural  Credit  So- 
ciety for  a  loan  of  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars  ($1200)  under  the  terms  of  the 
Rural  Credits  Act,  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes  : 

For  purhase  of  cattle        $      300 

For  purchase  of  Machinery "        50 

For  expenses  of  putting  in  and  taking  off  Crop    .   .       *'       350 

For  clearing  and  breaking  50  acres.  This  part  I  wish 

renewed "      500 

$     1200 

and  I  agree  to  pay  the  said  loan  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1917,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the 
dates  the  same  or  parts  thereof  are  received  to  date  of  payment. 

John  W.  Brown 

(Signature) 
June  8th  1917. 
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"  Approval. 

' '  To  the  Dominion  Bank. 

"  The  St.  Andrews  Rural  Credit  Society  hereby  approves  the  foregoing 
application  and  guarantees  the  payment  of  the  said  loan 
"Passed  by  the  Directors  this  15th  day  of  June  1917. 

F.  W.  Hooker,  Chas.  H.  Gifford. 

President.  Secretar\-.   ' 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  a  farmer  whose  application  for  a 
loan  is  granted  uses  the  loan  only  as  he  needs  it  and  pays  interest  only  on 
the  used  portion. 

Since  the  St.  Andrews  society  was  founded  new  societies  have  been  or- 
ganized at  Langruth,  Oakville,  Oak  Lake  and  Biscarth.  Farmers  who  have 
experienced  the  advantages  of  the  credit  afforded  are  the  best  propagandists 
of  the  movement. 

The  Rural  Credili  Act  also  provides  that  the  societies  may  act  as  agents 
for  the  members  in  buying  supplies  and  selling  products,  and  may  promote 
co-operation  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  farm  life,  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  their  activity  to  all  residents  in  their  districts. 

An  important  work  is  directly  encouraged  by  the  appointement  of  gra- 
duates of  agricultural  colleges  to  the  directorate  of  societies.  These  men 
will  do  the  same  work  as  the  agricultural  representative  in  Ontario  and  the 
county  agent  in  the  United  States,  but  they  have  at  their  service  an  instru- 
ment vyhich  will  much  increase  the  rapidity  and  effectiveness  of  their  ac- 
tion. The  Rural  Credit  Societies  will  bring  them  into  immediate  touch  with 
many  of  the  farmers  who  need  their  help  most.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  directions  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  they  may  render  service :  they 
may  help  the  farmer  to  secure  good  seed  and  better  stock  ;  manage  or  adA-ise 
in  the  management  of  co-operative  buying  or  selling  associations ;  give  de- 
monstrations of  various  farming  operations,  such  as  the  elimination  of  go- 
phers, weeding  and  the  controlling  of  plant  and  animal  diseases  ;  secure 
plans  for  modem  farm  buildings;  hold  courses  of  lectures  ;  and  su]>erin- 
tend  the  application  of  loans  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  intended. 

This  brief  analysis  has  shown  that  the  Rural  Credits  Act  of  Manitoba 
s  of  the  first  importance  to  agricultural  organization. 

ITALY. 

1.  THE  I>TSTITUTION  Ol"^  A^SYSTHM  OF  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  AND  POSTAJ.  OR- 
DERS. —  Gazzeita  Cfficiale  del  Regno  d* Italia,  Rome,  No.  219,  15  September  igi;. 

By  the  lieutenancy  decree-law  of  6  September  1917,  No.  145 1,  a  system 
of  current  accounts  and  postal  orders,  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  has  been  instituted  in  Italy.     It  aims  at  eliminating  the 
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risks  of  transporting  corn,  at  economizing  the  time  and  mon^y  spent  on 
such  transport,  at  facilitating  exchange,  diminishing,  the  passage  of  coin, 
etc.  (i).     Xhe  following  are  the  chief  rules  of  the  new  system. 

Every  individual  and  ever^^  legal  person,  including  firms,  collective  bo- 
dies and  offices,  may  benefit  b}-  the  new  system  on  making  application  and 
on  fulfilling  the  conditions  established  by  the  rules.  Married  women  and 
minors  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  are  fully  qualified  for  this 
purpose. 

The  assets  of  the  current  accounts  are  formed  :  i)  by  pa^'ments  of 
money  by  those  in  whose  name  they  stand  or  by  others  for  their  benefit ; 

2)  by  inscription  in  their  accounts  of  their  credit,  by  means  of  recovered 
orders,   bills  received,  values  bequeathed   to   them  or   other   securities ; 

3)  by  credit  transferred  from  other  accounts. 

Persons  having  current  accounts  may  use  their  credit  a)  to  withdraw 
money  or  cause  its  withdrawal  at  the  office  where  they  have  an  account ; 
b)  to  cause  payments  to  be  made  by  means  of  the  post-offices ;  c)  to  have 
their  credit  transferred  wholly  or  partially  to  another  person  having  a  cur- 
rent account  (bancogiro). 

The  administration  provides  that  all  operations  belonging  to  the  ser- 
vice  shall  immediately  be  effective,  and  the  administration  is  liable  for  the 
whole  sum  paid  in,  gradually  freeing  itself  from  such  liability  as  payments 
are  made  in  the  manner  established  by  the  rules.  All  other  liability  is 
excluded. 

Action  for  the  rectification  of  a  postal  current  account  must  be  taken 
w^ithin  a  year.  All  other  action  in  connection  with  such  an  account  must  be 
taken  within  a  period  of  three  years.  If  such  temi  elapse  without  any  ope- 
rations or  other  action  suspending  the  rule  being  undertaken  by  the  per- 
son in  whose  name  the  account  stands,  the  credit  of  the  account,  including 
deposited  securities,  is  acquired  by  the  administration.  Disputes  rela- 
tive to  postal  current  accounts,  belong  to  the  commercial   jurisdiction. 

A  current  account  is  determined  legally  by  the  forfeiture,  the  depriva- 
tion or  the  failure  of  the  person  in  whose  name  it  stands.  .  Until  it  be  wound 
up  and  the  balance  be  placed  at  the  ser\ace  of  the  person  in  whose  name  it 
has  stood  or  his  representatives,  his  credit  cannot  be  sequestrated  or  pledged. 

No  person  having  a  current  account  can  draw  orders  on  one  day  in 
one  place  for  a  larger  sum  than  10,000  liras. 

Every  operation  of  paying  in  money  or  credit,  transferring  it  or  caus- 
ing payments  to  be  made,  is  subjected  to  a  fixed  duty  of  ten  ceniesimi  pay- 
able by  the  applicant.  On  pa^-ments  to  be  effected  in  cash  there  is  ano- 
ther duty  of  twenty-five  centesimi  on  ever>'  thousand  liras  paid.  For  every 
extract  from  an  account,  beyond  that  sent  periodically  to  the  person  in 
whose  name  itstands,  a  due  of  fifty  centesimi  is  payable.     No  other  tax 

(i)  Por  the  ecii')mic  and  legal  importance  of  such  a  measure  in  Italy  see  the  learned 
report  presented  to  the  president  of  the  Chamber  on  22  June  1917  by  the  ixirliaincn- 
tary  cDnimission  charged  to  report  on  the  relative  scheme  for  a  law  presented  to  par- 
liament at  the  session  of  6  December  1916  by  the  Minister  of  Posts  *ind  Telegraphs  (Kera) 
Atti  parlameniari.  No.  6S6-A. 
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or  fiscal  burden  will  be  placed  on  the  operations  or  the'documents  involved 
by  this  system.  Correspondence  between  those  benefiting  by  it  and  the 
administration  will  be  free  of  postage. 

Available  funds  will  be  paid  into  a  current  account  which  will  bear 
interest  to  the  deposit  and  loans  fund  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  average 
annual  interest  which  this  fund  receives  from  the  aggregate  capital  it 
administers. 

Of  annual  net  profits  two  tenths  will  go  to  the  formation  of  a  reserve 
fund  within  thfe  fund  just  mentioned  and  administered  thereby.  The  re- 
maining eight  tenths  will  be  paid  to  the  Opera  nazionale  per  la  prolezione 
e  Vassistenza  degli  invalidi  della  guerra  (National  Enterprise  for  the  Pro- 
tection and  Assistance  of  Invalids  of  the  War). 

2.  THH    PROVIXCI.\I.  I-UXD  OF  ACVRtClT^TlTRAI.  CRKDIT     FOR    B.ASII.1C.\TA    IX 
1016.  Report  on  the  j-ear  igi6.  Potenza,  191 7. 

Pursuing  our  examination  of  the  activity  in  1916  of  the  chief  institu- 
tions of  agricultural  credit  in  Italy  (i).  we  find  some  data  as  to  the  busi- 
ness done  in  that  year  by  the  provincial  funds  of  agricultural  credit  for 
Basilicata. 

Credit  afforded  during  the  year  by  meati^s  of  the  Monti  Frumentari,  the 
agricultural  funds  and  the  agricultural  consortia  for  seeds,  manures,  ferti- 
lizers, expenses  of  sowing,  harvest,  cultivation,  live  and  other  stock.  Total 
turnover  3,611  bills  for  1,297,316  liras  (average  359  liras  a  bill)  as  against 
2,755  bills  for  1,080,855  liras  at  the  end  of  1915.  The  turnover  of  the  cur- 
rent accounts  was  87,586  liras.  The  balance  in  bills  on  31  December.  19 if) 
was  622,102  liras  as  against  548,382  liras  in  1915. 

Direct  credit  to  individuals  regulated  by  the  royal  decree  of  11  October 
1914,  No.  1089  (2).  —  Total  turnover  651  bills  for  699,385  liras  as  against 
712  bills  for  828,140  liras  in  1915.  The  balance  in  bills  on  31  December 
1916  was  346,568  liras. 

Loans  to  those  who  suffered  losses  by  fieldmice,  —  Requests  for  seed  for 
23,191  hectares  (3)  covered  2,499,148  liras,  of  which  1,763,904  liras  were 
paid  on  2,452  bills. 

Credit  for  acquisition  of  live  stock.  —  Current  accounts  relative  to  this 
form  of  credit  fell  from  23,285  liras  at  the  end  of  1915  to  16,919  liras  at 
the  end  of  1916,  and  the  bills  in  hand  were  reduced  from  375  for  609,857 
liras  to  326  for  570,147  liras.  The  diminution  of  business  of  this  kind  is 
essentially  a  consequence  of  the  requisition  of  live  stock  and  of  previous 
bad  years. 

Credit  for  agricultural  improvements,  —  In  this  category  there  were  100 
loans  amounting  to  750,932  liras,  of  which  28,750  liras  were  for  water-con- 

(i)  See  our  issues  for  August  aii<l  September  191 7. 

(2)  See  our  issue  for  January  1915. 

(3)  I  hectare  =   2.47  acres. 
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ducts,  106,060  liras  for  modern  stables,  278,822  for  settlers*  houses,  337,000 
liras  for  settlers'  houses  and  modern  stables.  Eighty-four  loans  for 
621,560  liras  are  in  course  of  amortization.  As  regards  their  term, 
48,300  liras  fall  due  in  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  365,150  liras  within  twenty 
years,  38,500  liras  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  186,884  liras  within 
thirty-five  years,  and  112,088  liras  in  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  The 
normal  term  is  twenty  years,  the  maximum  term  thirty-five  years. 

Loans  for  plantations  and  reafforestation  amounted  to  9,331  liras  at 
the  end  of  1915  and  fell  to  9,133  liras  at  the  end  of  1916.  Loans  for  ir- 
rigation amounted  to  30,095  liras,  and  loans  for  hedges  remained  at  the  same 
level  as  on  31  December  1915,  namely  1,305  liras. 

The  capital  of  this  institution  —  the  true  capital  and  the  emergency  and 
reserve  funds  —  reached  1,915,910.66  liras,  to  which  145,050.31  liras  of 
the  net  profits  of  the  previous  year  must  be  added,  making  a  total  of 
2,060,951.97  liras. 

* 

3.  THE  "FEDERAZIONE  PER  II.  CREDITO  AGRARIO  NEI,VUMBRIA  ".  —  Reiwrt 
of  federal  council  lor  1916.  Pemgia,  1017. 

The  law  of  2  January  1910,  No.  7,  on  agricultural  credit  iji  Marche  and 
Umbria  (i)  institutes  in  each  of  these  regions  a  federation  formed  by  the 
agricultural  funds  and  discounting  institutions  (savings-banks  and  co- 
operative banks)  which  exist  there  and  are  spontaneously  associated.  Such 
a  federation  is  called  upon  to  administer  the  fund  destined  by  the  same 
law  for  the  exercise  of  agricultural  credit,  a  fund  which  amoimts  to  700,000 
liras  for  Marche  and  400,000  liras  for  Umbria.  It  behoves  this  fund  in 
particular  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  funds  and  the 
temporary  employment  of  capital  not  yet  bestowed  on  such  an  object- 
We  now  learn  from  the  report  of  the  federal  council  of  the  Umbrian  fede- 
ration that  on  31  December  1916  the  agricultural  funds  active  in  Umbria 
numbered  thirteen.  In  that  year  their  discount  and  loans  business  covered 
the  sum  of  401.448.03  liras  and  left  them  a  balance  of  169,137.15  liras  on  31 
December.  The  sum  of  290,368.03  liras  had  gone  to  provide  manures,  83,567 
liras  for  stock,  implements  and  machinery,  16,850  liras  for  fertilizers.  7,795 
liras  for  cultivation,  2,250  liras  for  seeds  and  618  liras  for  the  harvest. 


UmTED  STATES. 

I.  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  FKDERAI^  I,ANI)  HAXK  OV  ST.  I^OUIS  —  The  Country  Gcn- 
(leman.  Vol.  LXXXIl,  Xo.  16,  Philadelphia.  17  Xovetnber  1017. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis  has  the  function  of  providing  cre- 
dit for  the  farmers  of  three  States  ~  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Arkansas.     It 

(i)     I-'or    the    regulation  of  agricultural  credit  in  Marche  and  l^mbria  see  the  article 
in  our  issue  for  June  191 5.  l^ap^   77. 
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was  founded  in  virtue  of  tne  federal  law  of  17  July  igiG  on  agricultural 
credit,  and  within  six  months  it  issued  and  sold  $1,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
based  on  mortgages  which  it  lield  as  security  for  loans  to  farmers  of  the 
States  named. 

It  also  has  on  file  fully  examined  applications  for  additional  loans 
amounting  §3,000,000,  and  applications  not  yet  fully  examined  for  about 
§10,000,000.  The  manager  believes  that  the  bank's  loans  to  farmers  in 
the  district  will  aggregate  $40,000,000  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Charts  showing  the  productivity  of  the  land  in  every  county  of  the 
district  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  soil  have  been  prepared.  From 
these  the  bank's  officials  can  obtain  information  as  to  crops,  live  stock, 
dairy  production,  the  value  of  farm  improvements,  schools,  churches,  roads. 

In  order  to  teach  farmers  their  own  needs  and  opportunities  the  bank 
has  decided  to  form  an  educational  department.  The  hope  is  that  such  an 
organization  will  be  perfected  as  will  give  to  every  borrower  the  practical 
help  needed  to  make  his  farming  methods  and  the  management  of  his  farm 
thoroughly  efficient. 

The  methods  followed  in  granting  loans  are  themselves  as  educational 
as  they  are  practical,  a  fact  made  clear  by  the  following  example.  An  Ar- 
kansas farmer  applied  to  the  Federal  Bank  of  St.  Louis  for  a  loan  of  $1000, 
of  which  half  was  to  build  a  bam  and  half  pay  for  tilling.  The  bank  sent 
an  expert  to  appraise  and  survey  the  farm,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  appli- 
cant received  from  the  bank  a  letter  which  was  substantiall}^  as  follows  : 

' '  Our  survey  of  your  farm  indicates  that  it  would  not  be  to  your  best 
interest  to  lend  you  $500  to  build  a  barn.  Your  land  is  worn  out.  You  are 
not  producing  enough  to  fill  the  barn  you  have.  Our  report  shows  that 
you  need  fertilizers  and  drainage.  We  are  willing  to  lend  you  $500  to 
buy  phosphates  or  limestone  to  build  up  your  land  and  §500  for  tilling. 
We  believe  that  you  can  use  $1,000  profitably  in  that  way  and  double  the 
>Hield  of  your  farm.  We  ha^e  therefore  approved  of  your  application  for 
the  loan  provided  you  use  the  money  as  we  have  suggested.  When  you 
put  your  land  in  condition  to  produce  what  we  think  it  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing we  shall  be  glad  to  consider  your  application  for  additional  money  to 
build  a  barn  *'. 

Thus  the  bank  extends  practical  as  well  as  financial  help  to  the  farmers 
of  the  St.  Louis  districts,  and  the  reports  of  the  bank's  '*  field  men  "  show 
that  the  farmers  lack  practical  methods  as  much  as  mone3^  In  particular 
this  fact  is  proved  by  reports  from  some  parts  of  Arkansas  and  Southern 
Missouri,  which  speak  of  exhaustion  of  land  due  to  no  rotation  of  crops 
and  to  a  lack  of  proper  fertilizers,  of  mere  sheds  serving  as  barns,  of  houses 
hardly  fit  for  habitation,  and  of  neighbourhoods  which  have  unimproved 
roads  and  inadequate  schools  and  churches.  In  many  cases  the  bank  ha& 
recommended  that  applicants  for  loans  build  suitable  houvses  instead  of 
using  the  money  they  borrow  to  buy  live  stock  or  clear  additional  land. 
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2.  THE  CAI^IFORXIA  FEDERATOX  OF  FARMERS*  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING 
ASSOCIATIONS.  —  California  Fruit  AVtt's,  Vol.  56,  No.  1521),  Sjiii Francisco ,  27  October 
1917- 

At  a  meeting  held  last  October  in  the  offices  of  the  State  Market  Di- 
rector in  San  Francisco  the  final  organization  was  effected  of  the  Califor- 
nia Federation  of  Farmers'  Co-operative  Marketing  Associations.  The  as- 
sociations which  joined  it  were  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers, 
the  California  Associated  Olive  Grower?,  the  Cahfomia  Peach  Growers, 
the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company,  the  Central  California  Berry- 
growers'  Association,  the  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union,  the  Poultry 
Producers  of  Central  California  and  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  Ca- 
lifornia. Several  associations  are  still  considering  the  advisability  of  join- 
ing and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  them  will  decide  in  favour  of  doing  so. 
They  are  the  Rice  Association,  the  Dairy  Association,  the  Almond  Exchange, 
the  Walnut  Association,  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  and  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  The  Market  Director  states  that  the  Citrus 
Exchange  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  federation  but  to  remain  outside 
it  for  the  present. 

The  Market  Director  intimates  that  the  following  are  the  objects  of 
the  federation,  which  is  managed  by  an  executive  committee  : 

"  To  secure  co-operation  on  all  problems  of  common  interest. 

"  To  secure  an  interchange  of  thoughts,  ideas  and  experiences. 

"  To  secure  collective  data  on  forms  of  organization  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  relative  to  laws  proposed  and  adopted,  opinions  and 
judgements  of  courts,  commissions  and  tribunals  involving  the  scope  and 
limitation  of  the  activities  of  co-operative  marketing  associations. 

*'  To  develop  plans  for  the  further  elimination  of  waste  in  the  cost  of 
distribution  of  products. 

'*  The  joint  employment  of  brokers  or  salaried  agents  at  Eastern 
marketing  points. 

'*  The  joint  employment  of  an  all-3^ear-round  sales  organization  for 
the  American  home  markets  for  the  various  California  farm  products,  in 
their  respective  seasons,  to  be  handled  through  the  established  channels 
or  otherwise. 

"  The  joint  employment  of  demonstration  organizations  to  aid,  en- 
courage and  educate  the  retail  dealers  throughout  the  country  to  specialize 
on  California  food  products. 

"  Joint  effort  in  national  publicity  and  educational  advertising. 

"  Development  of  foreign  markets  by  the  joint  creation  of  foreign-sales 
organizations. 

"  To  suggest  and  carry  out  plans  for  more  favourable  State  and  Fe- 
deral legislation  in  the  proper  intierest  of  California  farm  products. 

"  Favourable  Federal  tariffs  affecting  California  farm  products  and 
joint  opposition  against  the  enactment  of  possible  harmful  or  unfair  tariffs. 
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"  To  develop  plans  for  the  collective  purchase  and  production  of  sup- 
plies used  by  all  or  several  of  the  associations. 

*'  To  develop  plans  for  co-operation  in  securing  proper  transportation 
and  proper  transportation  rates  and  facilities. 

'*  To  develop  plans  for  securing  financial  accommodations  in  the  pri- 
mary financial  markets  at  the  lowest  possible  interest  rates: 

"  To  develop  plans  for  creating  and  maintaining  a  labour  bureau  or 
other  methods  for  handling  the  labour  problems  of  farmers  and  marketing 
associations. 

"  To  suggest  and  do  any  and  ^1  proper  things  which,  at  any  time  or 
place,  may  be  advantageous  and  beneficial  to  co-operative  marketing  asso- 
ciations in  general  and  to  the  member  associations  in  particular  ". 
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CANADA. 


COI.D  STORAGE  IN  CANADA. 


OFFICIAI,  SOURCE  : 

Report  of  Investigation  into  Cold  Storage  in  Canada  under  the  Order  in  coitncil 
OF  NovEMm-TR  lo,  1016  in  The  iMbour  GareJf  issued  by  the  Department  of  I^alwur,  Ot- 
tawa, August  i(>i7- 


§1.  General  condition  of  the  business  of  cold  storage. 

About  half  the  meat  killed  in  Canada,  and  about  one  fifth  of  the  total 
quantity  of  eggs,  as  much  of  the  butter  and  a  tliird  of  the  cheese  produced 
in  the  dominion  are  subjected  to  cold  storage  during  their  passsage  from 
producer  to  consumer.  The  trade  in  meat,  eggs  and  dairy  produce  and  their 
distribution  are  therefore  controlled  to  an  important  extent  by  the  owners 
of  warehouses  for  cold  storage. 

a)  Distribution  of  Refrigerated  Space  among  Different  Kinds  of  Compa- 
nies. —  Altogether  there  are  in  Canada  about  no  of  these  warehouses. 
They  belong  to  seventy-six  different  companies,  two  of  them  to  American 
companies.  Of  the  seventy-six  companies  seven  conduct  only  one  establish- 
ment each ;  and  five  are  large  exporting  houses  which  own  altogether 
nine  cold  storage  establishments  and  export  chiefly  dairy  produce,  and  each 
of  which  has  at  least  one  branch  in  Montreal.  Of  those  twelve  of  the  com- 
panies which  deal  chiefly  in  fish  two  own  two  establishments  each,  the  others 
one  each.  Thirty-nine  of  the  warehouses  store  general  produce,  includ- 
ing meat,  dairy  produce,  eggs  and  fish,  in  proportions  varying  with  their 
situation.  One  of  these  is  affiliated  to  a  slaughterhouse  company,  known 
in  Canada  as  an  abattoir  company,  but  the  other  thirty-eight  are  independent. 

Of  a  total  .of  more  than  24,000,000  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated  space 
about  12,200,000  are  held  by  the  abattoir  companies,  2,650,000  by  the  ex- 
porting houses  dealing  in  dairy  produce  and  eggs,  2,250,000  by  the  fish  com- 
panies and  7,200.000  by  the  companies  having  warehouses  for  general 
cold  storage. 
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The  greatest  area  for  cold  storage  is  therefore  owned  by  the  abattoir 
companies.  '  These  are  most  completely  organized.  They  buy  live  stock 
in  the  centres  most  conveniently  supplied,  kill  it  in  their  own  slaughter- 
houses, manufacture  the  by-products  elaborately  and  efficiently  and  pre- 
serve the  whole  in  their  refrigerated  ^warehouses.  Thus  they  can  keq) 
dressed  meat  as  an  article  of  trade  longer  than  the  local  butcher,  and  sup- 
ply the  home  or  the  foreign  market  as  opportunity  arises.  Three  of  thesa 
huge  companies  control  trade  still  further,  for  they  have  retail  branches 
in  the  larger  cities  to  which  they  consign  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  merchan- 
dise they  sell  for  home  consumption,  allowing  these  branches  a  slight  reduc- 
tion on  cost.  One  of  these  latter  companies  has  about  forty  and  another 
about  eighty  of  such  retail  stores.  As  retailers  the  abattoir  companies 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  small  butchers  because  they  can  so  easily 
manufacture  by-products.  They  ought  in  consequence  to  allow  for  a  smal- 
ler margin  of  profit  when  selling,  and  to  be  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  to 
the  producer,  but  the  investigation  imder  the  order-in-council  of  10  Novem- 
ber 1 916  has  not  shown  that  either  of  these  consequences  has  been  realized. 

The  abattoir  companies  have  a  secondary  but  considerable  trade  in 
butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  fish. 

b)  DistribtiHon  of  Refrigerated  Space  among  Public  and  Private  Estab- 
lishments. —  The  cold  storage  warehouses,  owned  by  the  various  kinds 
of  companies  which  have  been  mentioned,  belong  to  the  three  classes  of 
public  and  subsidized,  public  but  not  subsidized,  and  private  warehouses. 
In  theory  a  public  warehouse  is  one  which  stores  goods  belonging  to  the  ge- 
neral public,  a  private  warehouse  one  which  itself  trades  in  the  goods  it 
stores.  In  fact  however  almost  all  the  so-called  "  private  "  warehouses 
are  to  some  extent  "  public  ",  and  the  report  of  the  investigation  giv^es  one 
instance  of  a  large  "  public  "  warehouse  which  derives  almost  its  whole 
profit  from  its  own  trade. 

The  plan  of  subsidizing  these  warehouses  was  instituted  in  1907  by 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet  a  necessity  for  more  space 
for  public  storing.  The  government  makes  to  newly  organized  cold  sto- 
rage establishments  a  total  grant  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  constructior, 
15  per  cent,  being  paid  in  the  first  year,  7  per  cent,  in  the  second,  4  per 
cent,  in  the  third,  2  per  cent,  in  the  fourth  and  2  per  cent,  in  the  fifth.  A 
warehouse  thus  subsidized  is  required  by  law  to  store  goods  for  others  than 
its  owntrs  on  request.  The  grant  has  been  completely  paid  to  twenty- 
five  warehouses ;  and  eight  have  already  received  instalments  thereof 
amounting  to  $132,539,  while  $20,953  are  still  due  to  them.  Onl}' three 
of  the  subsidized  warehouses  limit  themselves  to  storing  for  the  outside 
public.  The  others  contend  that  their  warehouses  are  not  sufficiently 
used  by  the  public  and  do  not  thus  yield  them  a  sufficient  income  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  expenses  without  also  themselves  trading  in  the  stored 
commodities. 

Out  of  the  total  refrigerated  area  of  more  than  twenty-four  million 
cubic  feet  3,823,780  cubic  feet  belong  to  the  public  and  subsidized  ware- 
houses, 6,505,804  cubic  feet  to  the  public  but  not  subsidized  warehouses, 
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and  13,800,000  cubic  feet  or  more  than  half  to  the  so-called  private  ware- 
houses. 

In  1916  the  total  amount  of  produce  handled  by  the  subsidized  cc  mpa- 
nies  was  more  than  84,000,000  pounds,  of  which  12  per  cent,  was  stored  for 
others.  In  the  same  year  the  public  but  not  subsidized  warehouses  handled  . 
about  85,000.000  pounds,  of  which  18  per  cent,  was  stored  for  others.  The 
exact  amount  of  produce  stored  in  1916  in  warehouses  of  these  two  classes 
by  others  than  the  firms  which  occupied  them  was  slightly  over  24,000,000 
pounds.  But  the  total  quantity  of  produce  placed  in  1916  in  cold  storage 
warehouses  not  belonging  to  its  owners  was  about  88,000,000  pounds.  It 
follows  that  64,000,000  pounds  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  owned 
by  the  outside  public  were  stored  by  the  so-called  private  companies,  which 
therefore  can  certainly  not  be  said  to  deserve  their  name.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  a  considerable  share  of  this  amount  belonged*  to  compa- 
nies owning  cold  storage  warehouses  who  stored  it  outside  their  own  pre- 
mises. 


§  2.  Functions  of  the  bi^sixess  of  cold  storage. 

The  original  and  essential  function  of  a  cold  storage  warehouse  is  the 
preservation  of  food  but  in  Canada  this  has  come  to  occupy  a  second  place. 
In  Canada  these  warehouses  are  concerned  with  :  i)  the  purchase  of  food- 
stuffs from  the  producers,  2)  their  preparation  and  preservation,  3)  their 
distribution  in  a)  the  home  and  b)  the  foreign  market. 

Canada's  export  trade  in  products  which  have  been  in  cold  storage  is 
practically  limited  to  four  or  five  large  meat  companies  and  three  or  four 
Jarge  firms  exporting  cheese  and  other  dairy  produce.  This  export  trade, 
which  has  attained  to  immense  proportions  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
has  greatly  increased  the  capital  and  strengthened  the  organization  of  the 
companies  concerned  in  it.  But  it  has  made  of  the  home  consumer, 
although  he  lives  in  a  land  of  plenty,  a  buyer  who  competes  with  a  hungry 
world. 

Table  I.  shows  the  comparative  positions  of  ihe  home  and  the  export- 
trade  in  meat,  eggs  and  dairy  produce. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Department  the  annual 
home  consumption  of  butter  in  Canada  is  27  pounds  a  head,  that  of  cheese 
2  Vg  pounds  a  head  and  that  of  eggs  17.3  dozen  a  head. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  inquire  into  the  geneial  situation  as  regards  the  meat  supply 
reported  that  in  1900  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  Canadian  popula- 
tion was  54  pounds  of  beef,  11  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb  and  44  pounds 
of  pork  ;  while  in  iqii  it  was  61  pounds  of  beef,  9  pounds  of  mutton  and 
lamb  and  67  pounds  of  pork.  The  consumption  of  pork  therefore  increased 
proportionately  more  than  that  of  beef.  That  it  continued  to  do  so 
after  191 1  might  be  concluded  from  the  circumstance  that  325,000,000 
pounds  of  pork  and  only  295,000,000  pounds  of  beef  passed  through  the 
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government  inspected  slaughterhouses  in  191 6  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  was  a  contemporaneous  increase  in  the  exports  of  fresh  pork.  It 
1 91 3  the  cold  storage  companies  exported  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal quantity  of  fresh  pork  they  sold  and  24  per  cent,  of  the  bacon  ;  in  igii 
they  exported  26  per  cent,  of  their  fresh  pork  and  91  per  cent,  of  their  ba 
con.  Of  the  ham  sold  by  them  they  exported  less  than  i  per  cent,  in  k^I; 
and  about  15  per  cent,  in  1916.  The  figures  in  column  2  of  Table  I  art 
not  accurate  bat  they  are  approximate  and  serve  for  comparison. 

The  table  shows  that  about  one  fifth  of  the  butter  produced  in  C.i 
nada,  more  than  a  third  of  the  cheese  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  eggs  passt< 
through  cold  storage.  The  fraction  of  the  beef  killed  in  government  in 
spected  si aughtei houses  which  did  so  was  about  two  thirds.  Fresh  \)(:l 
converted  into  bacon  and  ham  loses  about  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  1 
allowance  be  made  for  this  fact  it  appears  that  the  total  weiglit  of-the  ^x)rl 
baccn  and  ham  in  cold  storage  approximated  to  that  of  all  the  pork  kille* 
in  government  inspected  slaughterhouses.  About  half  the  quantity  r 
mutton  and  lamb  so  killed  passed  through  cold  storage. 

Practically  the  whole  export  of  meat  comes  from  the  large  abattoi 
companies.  Probably  about  forty-five  of  the  forty-seven  million  pound 
of  cheese  mentioned  in  column  21,  as  stored  in  warehouses  not  the  pro])ert 
of  the  storers,  belonged  to  wholesale  dealers  or  cold  storage  firms  owiiin 
other  warehouses,  and  were  intended  to  be  exported. 

The  grocers  and  butchers  of  the  larger  cities  depend  greatly  on  th 
abattoir  and  other  cold  storage  companies  for  their  supplies  of  buttei 
eggs,  cheese  arid  meat.  This  means  that  these  companies  have  to  a  markti 
extent  assumed  the  task  of  feeding  the  larger  industrial  and  con 
mercial  centres  of  Canada.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  under  th 
order-in-council  invoices  were  secured  from  all  the  more  important  groai 
in  the  largest  towns  of  the  dominion.  .  It  was  discovered  hat  they  boui^li 
directly  from  the  cold  storage  companies  practically  all  the  bacon  and  hAi 
they  sold,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cheese,  about  half  the  butt^t,  and.  U 
tween  October  and  April,  a  large  proportion  of  the  eggs.  Their  other  soni 
ces  of  supply* were  the  creameries  for  butter,  the  wholesale  dealers  and  i 
a  few  cases  the  cheese  factories  for  cheese,  and  the  wholesale  dealers  and  tl 
farmers  for  eggs.  Really  fresh  eggs  are  necessarily  bought  from  farmer 
but  in  one  case  a  grocer  of  good  standing  in  Toronto  bought  liis  "  fri.*< 
laid  eggs  "  from  a  cold  storage  company.  These  companies  have  latel 
undertaken  to  supply  dealers  with  the  most  expensive  kinds  of  meat,  but  to 
cheese  and  eggs,  and  this  branch  of  their  business  is  growing  rapidly.  Son 
of  them  now  manufacture  "fancy  cheeses  and  do  a  well  established  trade  i 
them. 


§  3.  Profits  of  the  cold  storage  companies. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  question-forms  were  sent  to  the  v 
rious  companies  asking  in  the  case  of  each  for  sworn  testimony    as  t< 
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a)  the  quantity  of  each  commodity  bought  during  the  j-ear ;  b)  its  cost  when 
scored,  including  charges  for  freight  and  unloading ;  c)  the  total  quantity 
thereof  sold  and  the  total  amount  for  which  it  sold.  From  the  data  thus 
obtained  the  average  cost  and  sdling  prices  were  computed.  The  diflFe- 
rence  between  the  two,  which  the  investigators  call  the  "margin  ",  represents 
the  cost  of  storing,  losses,  interest  on  the  investment,  extra  charges,  other 
expenses  in  which  a  commodity  may  involve  the  cold  storage  company, 
and  finally  the  company's  profit. 

Since  191 3  the  margin  on  butter  has  increased  by  2  cents  a  pound,  that 
on  cheese  by  0.35  cents  a  pound  and  that  on  eggs  by  0.96  cents  a  dozen. 
On  beef  it  has  decreased  by  0.12  cents  a  pound  and  on  ham  by  0.76  cents. 
a  pound,  while  on  bacon  it  has  increased  by  2.25  cents  a  pound. 

Table  II  shows  in  detail  for  the  ten  largest  cold  storage  companies  the 
quantities  they  bought  and  sold,  their  average  bu\ing  and  selling  prices, 
and  their  margins,  as  regards  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  beef,  fresh  and  salt  pork, 
i>acon,  ham,  mutton  and  lamb.  The  table  does  not  specify-  costs  of  sto- 
rage. It  is  believed  that  there  should  be  a  special  inquiry  intc  the  value 
oi  the  by-products  of  meat,  and  that  a  fixed  system  of  keeping  accounts  ot 
storage  and  other  costs  on  particular  commodities  should  become  compul- 
sory. At  present  these  charges  are  arbitrarily  fixed  and  levied  by  the 
different  companies.  Possibly  a  legal  scale  of  charges  might  be  established 
with  the  system  of  account-keeping. 

The  investigation  discovered  that  in  1916  prices  in  the  home  market 
f  xceeded  those  in  the  ex]X)rt  market  by  1.8::  cents  per  pound  of  butter,  2.14 
cents  per  pound  of  cheese,  1.24  cents  per  pound  of  beef  and  6. 11  cents  per 
])ound  of  ham  ;  but  fell  below  the  prices  in  the  export  market  by  3.76  cents 
per  dozen  eggs,  1.08  cents  per  pound  of  pork,  and  0.48  cents  per  pound  of 
bacon. 

Egos.  —  Table  II  shows  that  Company  No.  9  sold  5,556,605  dozen 
e.L;gs  at  a  margin  of  y.zy  cents  a  dozen.  One  branch  of  this  company' 
bought  about  four  million  dozen  eggs  in  1916  at  an  average  cost  of  24.8 
cents  a  dozen  and  sold  three  and  a  half  million  dozen  at  an  average  price 
of  34.7  cents  a  dozen.  In  the  same  year  a  neighbouring  cold  storage  com- 
pany bought  about  500,000  dozen  eggs  at  24.4  cents  and  sold  them  at  36.3 
cents  a  dozen.  If  these  two  abnormal  transactions  be  excluded  the  avera^^e 
margin  of  the  other  eight  compaines  is  found  to  be  not  4.3  but  3.6  cents 
on  a  dozen  eggs.  The  turnover  in  the  business  is  so  enormous  that  the  in- 
vestigators considered  that  this  profit  was  probably  still  excessive.  Of 
twenty-six  million  dozen  eggs  sold  by  all  the  cold  storage  companies  of 
Canada  in  1916  the  seven  large  abattoir  companies  sold  seventeen  and  a 
half  million  dozen.  The  average  margin  of  the  ten  companies  is  4.57  cents  ; 
that  of  the  seven  abattoir  companies  4.67  cents,  or  0.36  cents  higher  than 
that  of  all  the  cold  storage  companies,  and  the  latter ^would  be  much  lower 
without  the  contribution  of  the  abattoir  companies.  Three  companies 
alone  sold  about  fourteen  million  dozen  eggs  or  about  53  per  cent,  of  the 
total  output  of  the  cold  storj^e  companies. 

Butter.  —  Of  the  fourty-four  million  pounds  of  butter  sold  in  1916  by 
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the  cold  Storage  companies  twenty-nine  millions  were  sold  by  the  ten  large 
companies  specified,  five  and  a  half  millions  by  one  company  alone,  five  by 
another  and  four  and  a  half  by  yet  another.  The  great  abattoir  houses  sold 
twenty-two  out  of  the  forty-four  millions.  Their  general  average  margin 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  export  houses  but  lower  than  that  of  all  the  cold- 
storage  companies.     Of  butter  only  is  this  latter  circumstance  true. 

Cheese.  —  Two  companies  alone  sold  over  fifty  million  of  the  total 
seventy-two  million  pounds  of  cheese  sold  by  all  the  cold  storage  compa- 
nies of  Canada  in  1916.  Forty-nine  out  of  these  fifty  million  pounds  were 
exported.  These  two  companies  therefore  virtually  monopolized  the 
cold  storage  of  cheese  for  export.  Company  ;No.  10,  the  larger  of  the  two, 
shows  a  very  moderate  profit,  much  lower  than  the  average  for  all  the  cold 
storage  companies  of  Canada.  No.  8,  the  smaller,  shows  a  lower  cost  price, 
and  a  higher  margin  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  its  cheese  which  it 
sold  for  home  consumption.  Some  of  the  more  important  cheese  dealers 
state  that  for  a  short  time  cheese  factories  and  produce  dealers  attempted 
to  carry  on  their  own  export  trade  without  the  intervention  of  these  two 
companies,  but  found  that  they  received  better  renumeration  by  dealing 
through  them.  The  average  selling  price  for  export  of  Company  No.  10  in 
1916  was  18.37  cents  a  pound  and  that  of  No.  8  was  18.96  cents.  Another 
cheese  company  in  the  central  part  of  Southern  Ontario  sold  9,870,064 
pounds  of  cheese  in  1916,  the  bulk  for  home  consumption.  Thus  three 
companies  sold  sixty  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  cheese  out  of  the  seventy- 
two  and  a  half  million  pounds  sold  by  all  the  cold  storage  companies  in 
Canada. 

Beef.  —  The  centralization  of  the  beef  trade  in  the  hands  of  a  tew  com- 
panies is  even  more  marked  than  that  of  the  trade  in  eggs  and  dairy  produce. 
Of  the  170  million  pounds  of  beef  which  passed  through  cold  storage  last 
year  124  million  were  sold  by  the  seven  large  abattoir  companies,  ninety-nine 
and  a  half  million  pounds  were  sold  by  three  companies  only,  and  nearly  122 
million  pounds  by  four  companies  only.  Of  the  total  189  million  pounds 
bought  by  all  the  cold  storage  companies  more  than  sixty  millions  were  sold 
by  branches  of  American  companies,  at  a  smaller  profit  than  the  Canadian 
houses  and  almost  entirely  for  consiimption  in  Canada.  The  margin  of 
the  largest  comapny,  namely  No.  4,  is  lower  than  the  general  margin,  but 
the  average  margin  of  the  four  largest  companies  taken  together  is  consi- 
derably higher  than  the  general  margin.  This  latter  circumstance  is  con- 
sistent with  what  is  found  in  the  case  of  other  commodities. 

Bacon  —  Company  9  sold,  at  a  margin  of  5.05  cents  a  pound,  ninety- 
seven  millions  out  of  the  total  151  million  which  passed  through  cold  sto- 
rage in  1 91 5.  At  least  ninety-four  out  of  these  ninety-seven  millions  were 
intended  for  export.  In  1915  the  same  company  sold  fifty-seven  and  a 
half  million  pounds  at  a  margin  of  3.67  cents  :  there  was  no  evidence  of  an 
increase  in  the  storage  or  other  costs  to  account  for  the  rise  on  this  earlier 
margin  which  the  investigators  found  to  have  been  "  sufficient,  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable  ".  Companies  5  and  9  together  sold  140  millions  of 
the  150  million  pounds  of  bacon  sold  in  1916  by  all  the  cold  storage  compa  j 
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nies  in  Canada.  In  the  same  year  Canada's  total  export  of  bacon  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Department,  169  mil- 
lion pounds.  Perhaps  no  country  suppl3n[ng  the  Allies  with  food  can  afiford 
an  example  of  a  nearer  approach  to  a  monopoly  in  one  commodity.  The 
basis  of  a  monopoly  in  bacon  existed  before  the  war,  and  the  extraordinary 
conditions  ruling  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  have  enabled  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  general  expansion  of  trade  due  to  the  war  did  not  bring  equal  profits 
to  the  ten  large  companies  mentioned  in  Table  II.  Table  III  shows  appro- 
ximately the  increase  in  their  receipts,  from  trade  in  the  products  covered 
by  the  investigation,  between  1913  and  1916.  By-products,  such  as 
hides  and  lard,  are  excluded.  The  disproportionate  increase  of  the  profits 
of  Companies  Nos.  5  and  10  is  largely  due  to  their  sales  of  pork  and  bacon. 
Company  No.i,  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  beef  in  the  West,  has  trebled  its 
sales  of  beef  since  1913. 

Table  III. 


Company 


»0i3 


1914 


1915 


1916 


No.  1 3,300,000 

)>     2 .    .  4,6^0,000 

»     3 '  570,000 

M     4 I  12,630,000 

»     5 '  2,500,000 

»     8 2,700,000 

»     9 4,300,000  ! 

»   10 5,300,000 

»   II '  900,000  ' 

»    12 i  ■    I 

1 


4,600,000  ' 

7,200,000 

8,800,000 

4,600,0  DO 

7,000,000 

9,000,300 

550,000    ^ 

600,000 

980.000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

16,215,000 

3,500,000 

7,000,000 

1 1  ,900^000 

2,700,000     ' 

3,600,000 

3,600,000 

8,000,000 

1^.500.000 

28,100,000 

5,600,000     1 

6,700,000 

8,100,000 

1, 1 00, 000 

1,300,000 

2.500,000 





(l)    6.400,064 

(i)  The  records  of  Company  No.  13  for  191 3  are  not  available.  The  figures  representing 
this  company's  receipts  in  191 3  are  added  t.>ecaiise  there  is  at  least  a  partial  overlapping  of  its 
directorate  with  that  of  Comi)a]i3^  No.  9  and  perhaps  a  closer  assciation  of  the  two  companies. 


§  4.  General  Conclusions. 

The  following  are  the  general  conclusions  of  the  investigators  under  the 
order-in-council. 

The  business  of  the  cold  storage  companies  has  on  the  whole  been  fairly 
conducted.  There  has  been  no  illegal  combination  and  no  excessive  accu- 
mulation on  the  part  of  any  of  them. 
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Individual  instances  of  profiteering  occurred  during  1916.  The  pro- 
fiteering companies  as  a  rule  lowered  their  margins  in  1917,  after  the  order-in- 
council  as  to  the  cost  of  living  had  come  into  force,  but  these  margins 
seem  to  have  remained  too  high.  The  question  of  their  justice  or  injustice 
cannot  however  be  absolutely  determined  without  either  a  criminal  prose- 
cution or  a  declaration  by  the  Food  Controller  as  to  fair  prices  or  a  fair 
margin. 

A  tendency  has  become  apparent  on  the  part  of  a  few  companies  to 
exact  seemingly  excessive  margins  on  beef  and  butter.  As  to  this  mat- 
ter also  there  cannot  be  certainty  without  a  prosecution  or  a  declaration  of 
the  Food  Controller. 

The  profits  of  most  of  the  cold  storage  companies  not  convicted  of 
profiteering  might  probably  be  lessened  as  regards  certain  of  their  lines  of 
trade,  although  the  prices  they  obtain  are  not  high  as  compared  with  those 
prevalent  before  the  war.  The  great  extension  of  their  business  during  the 
war  would  probably  make  lessened  profits  on  individual  transactions  fair. 

Any  lowering  of  the  margins  of  the  cold  storage  companies  will  only 
go  a  short  way  towards  reducing  prices  to  the  consumer.  The  profits  of 
the  companies  were  made  on  their  enormous  turnovers,  their  margin  per 
Xxjund  or  per  dozen  being  comparatively  small. 

Penally  the  report  of  the  investigation  states  that  the  farmer,  the  cold 
storage  warehouse,  the  wholesale  produce  merchant,  the  retailer  and  the 
consumer,  indeed  sXi  persons  who  in  any  way  have  come  into  relation  with  the 
commodities  covered  by  this  report  —  including,  among  a  multitude  of  others, 
the  farm  labourers  whose  wages  have  been  increased,  the  carter  whose 
charge  has  risen,  the  miller  whose  shorts  and  bran  command  higher  prices, 
the  employees  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  whose  pay  is  higher,  the  consu- 
mer who  requires  delivery  on  a  more  expensive  system,  and  who  besides 
is,  on  his  own  account  as  master  or  employee,  a  link  in  a  chain  causing  other 
high  prices  which  react  upon  the  prices  of  the  commodities  covered  by 
this  report  —  all  have  contributed  to  produce  existing  prices.  There  cannot 
be  peace  prices  in  war  conditions. 
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THE  IMPR0VI<:MKNT  of  conditions  among  IM^nORANTS 
INTO  CALIFORNIA. 


OFFICIAI.  SOURCKS: 

Second  annual  Report  op  thk  Comm^ission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  Cai.iforni.\ 
2  JaniLiry  1916.  San  Francisco,  i()i6. 

Immigrant  education  leaflets.  Publishe<l  by  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing 
of  California. 

The  Home  Teacher.  Thk  Act  with  a  working  plan.  I^blished  by  the  Commission  of  Im- 
migration and  Housuig  of  California,  San  Francisco,  191 6. 

Advisory  Tampolet  on  CASfP  Sanitation  and  Housing.  San  Francisco,  191 6. 

Report  on  Unemployment  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  by  the 
Co&iMissioN  OF  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California.  9  December  1914- 

Report  on  Relief  of  destitute  Unemployed  1914-1915  to  His  Kxcellency  Governor 
Hir.\m  \V.  Johnson  by  the  Commission  of  Imbhcration  and  Housing  of  California. 
25  June  1915.  • 

On  12  June  1913  the  parliament  of  California  approved  an  Act  creat- 
ing the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 

This  commission  consists  of  five  persons  nominated  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  and  receiving  no  pa>Tnent  other  than  reimbursement  of  the 
necessary  expenses  they  incur  while  travelling  on  the  commission's  business. 
The  commission  has  power  fully  to  investigate  the  condition  of  immigrants 
and  the  opportunities  before  them.  It  gathers  information  as  to  agricultural 
possibilities  and  opportunities  for  settlement  on  land  within  the  State,  and 
may  therefore  make  surveys  of  soil  and  arable  land  and  collect  data^es  to 
price  and  productivity,  and  also  as  to  the  need  and  demand  of  agnculture 
for  labour.  It  must  co-operate  with  State  and  municipal  employment  bureaux 
and  private  employment  agencies,  and  also  with  similar  federal  insti- 
tutions and  institutions  in  other  States,  in  order  to  secure  the  distribution 
and  employment  of  immigrants.  It  must  collect  and  publish,  for  distri- 
bution among  immigrants,  such  information  in  English  and  foreign  languages 
as  is  deemed  essential  to  their  protection,  distribution,  education  and 
welfare.  It  must  co-operate  with  the  proper  authorities  and  organiza- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  in  order  to  give  the  immigrant  the  best 
opportunities  for  acquiring  education  and  citizepship.  It  may  inspect  all 
labour  camps  within  the  State  and  investigate  the  housing  conditions  in 
which  immigrants  live.  It  is  responsible  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities  to  violations,  to  the  detriment  of  immigrants,  of  the 
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laws  pertaining  to  the  payment  of  wages,   to  employment  generally  and 
to  housing  conditions. 

With  the  aid  of  the  conmiission's  oflScial  publications  we  will  shortly, 
examine  its  efforts  in  the  principal  spheres  entrusted  to  it  and  the  results 
it  has  hitherto  obtained,  with  particular  reference  to  agricultural  labourers. 


§  I.  Immigration  and  settlement. 

.  The  commission,  while  realizing  the  advisabiUty  of  directing  the  tide 
of  immigration  towards  agriculture  in  order  to  hasten  development  of  the 
land  and  to  lessen  the  supply  of  unskilled  labour  which  tends  to  lower  the 
wages  of  the  working  classes,  has  throughout  been  aware  of  the  danger, 
no  less  great,  of  recruiting  for  agriculture  among  untrained  and  unfit  im- 
migrants without  necessary  capital.  In  a  recent  article  (i)  we  spoke  of 
interior  colonization  in  California  and  showed  the  conditions  of  agri- 
culture in  this  State  and  the  needs  formulated  by  the  commission  which 
investigated  them.  The  new  system  of  land  credit,  instituted  by  the  law 
of  17  July  1916,  will  not  fail  sooner  or  later  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of 
a  part  of  the  floating  rural  population  in  that  it  will  give  it  means  of 
access  to  the  land. 

The  commission  has  confined  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  rural 
conditions  and  to  furnishing  general  information  to  all  those. who  are  at- 
tracted to  this  country.  Indirectly  inuch  of  its  work  has  tended  to  make 
rural  life  more  attractive,  especially  its  effort  to  secure  better  housing  and 
sanitation  in  small  towns,  on  farms  and  in  labour  camps,  and  its  educational 
programme  to  which  we  will  presently  recur.  It  has  taken  direct  action  in 
two  ways,  by  prosecuting  cases  of  fraudulent  sales  of  land  and  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Act  which  forbids  dishonest  advertising  of  land,  and  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  information  as  to  agncultural  land  to  prospective  purcha- 
sers. By  the  Act  in  question,  which  was  approved  in  1915,  a  new  section 
was  added  to  the  State  Penal  Code  making  it  a  misdemeanour  to  publish 
or  disseminate  any  untrue  or  misleading  statement  concerning  the  situation, 
extent,  or  any  other  quality  or  attribute  of  real  estate  situated  in  this  State 
or  elsewhere. 

In  all,  since  the  Complaint  Bureau  was  founded  by  the  Commission,  it 
has  dealt  with  7,369  cases ;  and  of  the  2,906  complaints  received  in  1915, 
94  were  of  frauds  connect  with  sales  of  land. 

As  regards  its  supply  of  information  the  Commission  has  made  an  arf 
rangement  with  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  of  the  University  o- 
Califomia,  in  virtue  of  which  the  land  experts  of  the  latter  department  not 
only  furnish  general  information  but  also  make  special  reports  on  particular 
tracts  of  land.  The  following  notice,  in  several  languages,  is  placarded 
throughout  the  State.     "  The  Commission...  will  make  an  investigation  and 

(i)  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  September  191 7,  page  59. 
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free  report  to  any  immigrant  concerning  any  particular  tract  of  land  which 
he  may  have  visited  and  the  purchase  of  which  he  is  contemplating.  This 
report  will  include  a  careful  study  of  the  land  involved,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  agricultural  possibilities  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  ^ts 
location  as  regards  marketing  possibilities.  If  an  immigrant  also  states 
his  previous  experience,  his  financial  condition,  and  answers  freely  other 
questions  put  to  him,  this  report  will  also  give  specific  advice  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  taking  up  the  proposed  land.  Before  any  immigrant  buys  or 
makes  any  payment  on  a  piece  of  land  he  should  have  a  free  report  on  it 
from  the  State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing,  525  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  The  Commission's  interpreters  speak  and  write  all 
languages  ". 

It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  reach  the  majority  of  prospective  immigrant 
purchasers  and  thus  prevent  frauds  in  the  sale  of  lands  rather  than  prose- 
cute for  frauds  which  have  already  been  perpetrated.  Hundreds  of  com- 
plaints which  reach  the  Complaint  Bureau  show  that  most  purchasers  of 
land  are  sadly  in  need  of  expert  advice.  Even  many  trained  farmers  seem 
unable  to  judge  of  soil  and  of  the  general  agricultural  value  of  land  except 
by  actual  experience,  and  certainly  inmiigrants  unfamiliar  with  Califomian 
conditions  need  advice  and  assistance.  It  is  felt  therefore  that  this  scheme 
has  great  possibilities,  and  the  commission  hopes  next  year  to  report  consi- 
derable progress  in  connection  with  it. 


§  2.  Labour  and  unemployment. 

Section  5  of  the  Act  creating  the  Commission  empowered  it  "to  de\Tse 
and  carry  out  such  suitable  methods  as  will  tend  to  prevent  or  relieve  con- 
gestion and  obviate  unemployment ". 

The  task  implied  is  considerable.  The  distribution  of  labour  and  its 
utilization  in  accordance  with  the  workmen's  aptitudes  and  individual 
qualities  is  one  of  the  problems  most  difficult  to  solve. 

The  Commission  has  studied  it  in  relation  to  the  special  conditions 
which  prevail  in  California.  In  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  it  has  conducted  an  enquiry  within  this 
State  under  the  following  headings  : 

"  a)  Study  of  special  localities  to  show  methods  of  obtaining  labour ; 

"  b)  Study  of  several  hundred  Hie  histories  of  migratory  and  casual 
workers  ^^to  learn  causes  of  unemployment  and  methods  of  obtaining 
jobs; 

"  c)  Study  of  available  material  in  United  States  census,  report  of 
United  States  Immigration  Commission,  report  of  State  Commissioner  of 
Labour  Statistics,  reports  of  labour  unions  in  California  ; 

"  d)  Investigation  of  eighty-one  private  employement  agencies  within 
the  State  to  determine  their  real  status  and  value  ". 

In  December  1914  the  Commission  presented  to  the  government  a  re- 
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port  which  contained  the  following   among  other  detailed  recommenda- 
tions : 

i)  The  creation  of  a  State  bureau  of  labour  exchanges  under  a  repre- 
sentative board  or  commission  and  having  branch  offices  in  the  centres  of 
population  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  labour.  The  bureau  should  co- 
operate with  the  Railway  Commission  to  provide  low  fares  for  the  labourers 
it  places,  and  should  have  authority  to  regulate  private  and  philanthropic 
agencies  of  employment,  issuing  and  revoking  licenses  to  them  at  pleasure. 

2)  The  enactment  of  more  stringent  laws  for  the  regulation  of  private 
employment  agencies. 

3)  The  appointment  of  a  special  committee  or  some  existing  commis- 
sion to  conduct  an  extended  investigation  into  the  wisdom  of  devising  a 
scheme  for  insurance  against  unemployment,  possible  schemes  for  regula- 
rizing and  dovetailing  private  enterprise,  and  ways  and  means  of  underta- 
king public  works  during  periods  of  depression. 

4)  The  organization  of  rural  credit  on  European  lines. 

5)  A  State. land  bureau  which  would  preferably  co-operate  with  the 
University  of  California. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  have  already  been  followed,  notably 
numbers  2, 3  and  4 ;  and  as  regards  number  4,  which  was  also  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Land  Colonization  whose  report  we  treated  in 
our  article  already  cited,  the  Commission  of  Immigration  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  succeeded  in  forming  within  itself  a  special  organization  which 
constitutes  a  great  improvement  on  the  previous  state  of  affairs. 

As  regards  the  problems  of  agricultural  labour  they  are  no  more  than 
an  aspect  of  the  general  agrarian  problem  in  California.  Speculation  in 
land  has  had  deplorable  consequences.  On  this  subject  Colonel  Harris 
Weinstock  expressed  himself  as  follows,  in  an  address  delivered  on  11  No- 
vember 1914  to  the  California  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention :  "  Great 
fortunes  have  been  expended  throughout  the  nation  and  elsewhere,  in- 
viting people  to  engage  in  California  horticulture  and  agriculture,  but  our 
methods  have  been  so  crude  and  so  unscientific  and  the  love  of  greed  on  the 
part  of  land  promoters  has  been  such  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  those 
who  have  been  induced  to  come  here  and  to  buy  our  acreage  have  failed, 
with  great  misfortune  to  themselves  and  with  serious  injury  to  the  vState. 
A  frightfully  large  proportion  of  such  investors  have  come  to  grief,  have 
been  forced  back  to  the  cities,  many  of  them  as  unskilled  labourers,  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  casual  unemployed...."  The  Commission  would  look  with 
favour  on  legislation  which  would  break  up  large  holdings  of  unimproved 
lands  and  open  them  up  to  development  and  colonization. 

In  the  matter  of  unemployment  the  Commission,  at  the  governor's 
request,  laid  down  for  the  towns  and  counties  of  the  State  a  uniform  plan 
of  action,  according  to  which  the  unemployed  executed  works  of  public 
utility  in  return  for  board  and  lodging.*  It  was  an  interesting  attempt  to 
replace  unproductive  charity  by  useful  work.  In  the  winter  of  1914-1915 
more  than  100,000  persons  profited  directly  or  undirectly  by  this  organiza- 
tion. 
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§  3.  Education. 

In  order  to  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  immigrapts  the  Com- 
mission has  engaged,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  in  a  campaign  against 
ignorance.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  foreign  labourers  are  illiterate. 
The  first  efforts  were  naturally  made  in  the  towns  where  evening  schools 
and  classes  in  civics  teach  the  English  language  and  the  rules  of  poHtical 
and  social  life  to  an  increasing  number  of  aliens.  An  Act  approved  in  April 
1915,  which  had  effect  from  the  following  loth  of  August  —  the  Home  Tea- 
cher Act  —  brought  education  to  the  women  and  girls  who  had  previously 
been  neglected.  By  its  terms  "  home  teachers  "  are  appointed  "  to  work 
in  the  homes  of  pupils  (of  the  common  schools)  instructing  children  and 
adtdts  in  matters  relating  to  school  attendance  and  preparation  therefor ; 
also  in  sanitation,  in  the  English  language,  in  household  duties  such  as 
purchase,  preparation  and  use  of  food  and  of  clothing,  and  in  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  American  system  of  government  and  the  r^ht^  and  du- 
ties of  citizenship  ". 

The  educational  programme  we  have  outlined  is  however  designed  to 
benefit  only  the  immigrants  who  live  in, towns  or  within  reach  of  rural  schools. 
The  thousands  who  live  in  labour  camps  and  other  isolated  places  have  to 
be  reached  in  other  ways.  In  the  663  labour  camps  inspected  by  the  Com- 
mission between  July  1915  and  January  1916  there  were  17,140  foreign-bom 
persons  of  whom  only  1,786  or  10.4  per  cent,  were  naturalized  citizens.  Of 
their  number  4,371  spoke  no  EngUsh.  Instruction  was  offered  in  only  '/j^  per 
cent,  of  the  camps  and' only  36  per  cent,  of  them  were  within  a  mile  of  a 
public  school.  Attendance  at  a  night  school  more  than  a  mile  away  can 
hardly  be  expected  of  tired  working  men.  The  data  collected  in  labour 
camps  in  the  past  two  years  show  that,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
some  75,000  people  live  in  them  either  all  the  year  round  or  for  a  consi- 
derable part  of  each  year. 

The  Commission  found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pro\'ide 
schooling  for  some  5,000  children  in  the  labour  camps.  A  system  of 
correspondence  courses  for  adults  has  been  mapped  out,  with  a  view  to 
allowing  migratory  workers  to  pursue  their  courses  as  they  pass  from  camp 
to  camp  ;  and  it  has  been  planned  that  an  instructor  shall  visit  the  lai:ger 
camps  at  regular  intervals  in  order  to  give  personal  teaching  •  and  keep 
aUve  the  interest  in  self-education. 


§  4.  Statistics  as  to  labour  camps  and  their  sanitary  condition. 

The  labour  camps  of  CaHfornia  are  for  agricultural  labourers  and  lum- 
bermen and  for  industrial  workers.  To  the  former  of  these  two  categories 
belong  persons  employed  on  i)  beetroot  cultivation,  2)  fruit  growing, 
3)  in  vineyards,  4)  in  hop-yards,  5)  in  woods,  and  6)  on  ranches.  As  regards 
the  numbers  of  residents  of  camps  thus  severally  employed  the  Commis- 
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sion  found  that  in  the  663  camps  it  inspected  between  i  July  1915  and  i 
January  1916  there  were  working  on 

beetroot  fields 1.758  persons  (men,  women  and  children) 

fruit  farms 1,151 

vineyards 69 

hop  plantations 6,857 

lumber 10,221 

ranches 775 

or  a  total  of 20,831  agricultural  labourers  and  lumber- 
men as  against  a  total  of  19,610  inhabitants  of  .the  various  industrial 
camps.  In  the  absence  of  precise  data  as  to  all  the  camps,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand,  it  may  be  concluded  that  their  po- 
pulation is  fairly  evenly  divided  between  the  agricultural  and  the  indus- 
trial classes.  About  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  inspected 
camps  is  made  up  of  4,596  women  and  4,064  children,  a  circumstance 
which  makes  more  urgent  the  hygienic  measures  prescribed  by  the 
Commission.  Women  were  found  in  380  camps,  as  earners  in  196. 
Of  the  women  at  work  1,769  were  employed  on  hop  picking  and  jam 
making,  the  others  in  the  beetroot  fields,  as  cooks  or  on  other  do- 
mestic work.  Of  the  total  employed  population  9,405  persons  were  skil- 
led and  24,258  imskiUed  labourers.  On  this  point  data  for  36  camps  are 
lacking.  More  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  labourers  were  employed  in 
mines  and  quarries,  on  oilfields  and  on  lumber  works.  In  agricultural  camps 
the  percentage  of  skilled  labour  was  very  small.  It  was  8.4  per  cent,  in 
the  beetroot  fields,  13.5  per  cent,  in  the  fruit  plantations,  0.2  per  cent,  in 
the  hopyards,  and  10.7  per  cent,  on  the  ranches.  Among  the  lumbermen  it 
was  as  much  as  43.4  per  cent.  Of  36,264  adult  labourers  6,948  or  about 
19  per  cent.,  including  3,376  skilled  labourers,  were  married.  In  other 
words  35.8  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  labourers  were  married  while  only  14.7 
per  cent,  of  the  others  had  charge  of  a  family.  It  is  further  interesting  to 
note  that  the  comparatively  permanent  work  of  the  oi^elds  employed  men 
of  whom  40.5  per  cent,  were  married,  while  in  the  other  camps  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  residents  were  married. 

In  1 91 3  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  labour  camps.  Its  enforcement  was  entrusted  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  which  delegated  such  task  to  the  Commission  of  Immigration. 
On  8  August  1915  the  amended  Labour  Camp  Sanitation  Act  became 
effective  and  the  State  Board's  power  of  enforcement  was  transferred  to  the 
Commission.  In  applying  the  law  the  Commission  took  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  data  it  had  collected  up  to  i  January  1915  showed  more  than 
half  the  residents  of  Labour  Camps  to  be  immigrants. 

The  inspection  of  the  labour  camps  had  shown  that  the  condition  of 
many  of  them  was  insanitary.  The  Commission  endeavours  to  bring  about 
improvement  through  friendly  co-operation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. So  far  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  resort  to  the  courts  to  secure  com- 
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pliance  with  the  laws,  and  threats  of  a  prosecution,  to  be  made  failing  the 
execution  of  improvements  within  a  fixed  time,  have  been  few  but  effective. 
An  educational  pamphlet  on  camp  sanitation  and  on  housing  has  been 
published  and  placards  on  the  same  subject  have  been  placed  in  the  camps 
The  amendements  of  the  Labour  Camp  Sanitation  Act  passed  by  the  l^s* 
lature  of  1915  practically  brought  the  legal  standard  of  living  condition' 
up  to  the  level  of  that  advised  in  the  pamphlet.  They  were  as  follows  s 
"  i)  Mess  houses,  kitchens  and  dining  tents  must  be  kept  in  a  sa- 
nitary state  and  all  openings  must  be  screened  (against  flies) ; 

"  2)  Adequate  and  convenient  toilet  facilities  must  be  provided  ■— 
latrines  or  privies  must  have  pits  pf  certain  depth,  lime  or  ashes  must  be 
used  as  disinfectants,  and  all  openings  must  be  screened  ; 

"  3)  Garbage  and  rubbish  must  be  deposited  in  sanitary,  covered 
receptacles  which  must  be  emptied  daily,  and  the  contents  disposed  of 
by  a  sanitary  method  ; 

"  4)  The  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California  shall 
enforce  the  Act,  and  have  the  power  to  inspect  all  camps  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  the  above  new  provisions,  and  also  with  the  sections  of  the 
Act  dealing  with  adequate  sleeping  facilities,  general  sanitation,  clean- 
liness, etc.  ". 

The  Commission  has  supplied  detailed  plans  of  bath-houses  for  men  and 
women  in  the  camps  and  of  refuse  incinerators,  and  instructions  for  sinking 
and  managing  wells,  for  making  portable  latrines  and  for  making  clean,  airy 
and  fly-proof  kitchens  and  mess-houses.  It  has  laid  down  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  against  mosquitoes  where  there  is  stagnant  water,  the  necessit>' 
of  depositing  refuse  at  a  distance  from  kitchens,  and  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  against  the  contamination  of  drinking  water,  etc.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  which  was  created  in 
1915  and  which  deals  with  all  the  technical  problems  of  sanitation  which 
formerly  fell  to  the  Commission's  engineer. 

It  is  estimated  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  camps  inspected  in  1915  might 
be  classed  as  "  good  ",  35  per  cent,  as  "  fair  ",  and  19  per  cent,  as  "  bad  ". 
This  shows  an  increase  of  12.1  on  the  percentage  of  "good  "camps  in 
1914  and  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent,  on  that  of  '*  bad  "  camps.  Moreover 
51.3  per  cent,  of  the  labourers  were  lodged  in  "  good  "  camps  in  1915  as 
compared  with  35.5  per  cent,  in  1914.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  is 
on  the  whole  a  response  in  the  larger  camps  to  the  Commission's  efforts. 

Facilities  for  bathing  existed  in  only  420  of  the  663  camps  inspected. 
It  was  found  that  in  only  two  of  these  420  camps  did  the  men  use  the  baths 
less  often  than  once  a  w^eek  :  in  208  they  used  them  daily  and  in  123  weekly. 

No  latrines  were  provided  in  52  camps,  but  this  indicates  an  improve- 
ment on  1 914  when  there  were  none  in  114  out  of  876  camps. 

Precautions  against  flies  in  mess-houses  and  kitchens  are  harder  to 
teach  but  there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  this  direction. 

As  regards  sleeping  accommodation  22  i:>er  cent,  of  the  camps  entirely 
failed*  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Commission  in  this  respect.  In 
34  per  cent,  of  them  there  were  no  floors  in  the  bunk-houses  or  sleeping 
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tents.  In  ten  camps  there  were  no  bunks  and  the  men  had  to  sleep  on 
the  ground. 

As  regards  the  nationality  of  the  labourers  7.06  per  cent,  of  the  immi- 
grants in  the  663  camps  inspected  were  Mexicains,  11.40  were  Italians,  4.76 
were  Japanese,  3.16  were  Spaniards,  2.65  were  Portuguese  and  2.34  were 
Greeks. 

The  work  accompUshed  by  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing 
was  summarized  by  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  in  his  message  to  the  Ca- 
lifomian  legislature  in  1915.  "  The  labour  camps  of  the  State  of  California 
were  in  many  cases  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing  undertook  a  systematic  inspection  of  these  camps. 
Hundreds  of  them  it  has  cleaned  up  and  rendered  sanitary.  For  more 
than  60,000  human  beings  the  Commission  has  provided  better  and  more 
sanitary  places  in  which  to  live,  and  for  this  great  work,  so  well  performed, 
the  Commission  has  the  thanks  not  only  of  those  who  were  unable  to  aid 
themselves  and  have  benefited,  but  of  the  State  at  large  ". 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IREUND. 


FURTHER  PROVISIONS 
OF    THE    CORN  PRODUCTION  ACT   1917. 


OFFICIAL  SOURCE : 

Journal  of  the  Uepautment  of  Ar.RicuLTURE  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 
Vol.  XVII,  No.   i,  Dublin,  April  lor;. 

In  our  issue  for  last  October  we  explained  the  Com  Production  Act 
1 91 7  as  it  affects  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  and  restricts  the  raising 
of  agricultural  rents  in  England  and  Wales.  We  purpose  now  to  state 
what  are  the  further  provisions  of  this  law. 


§  I.  Minimum  Prick  of  wheat  and  Oats. 

A  farmer  who  is  compelled  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  to  the  labourers 
he  employs  may  find  that  he  is  in  consequence  tilling  his  land  at  a  loss  if 
the  sum  of  the  wages  and  the  rent  he  pays  be  disproportionate  to  the  price 
at  which  he  sells  his  crops.  In  such  case  he  has  a  legitimate  grievance ;  and 
therefore  the  Act  not  only,  as  we  explained  in  our  previous  article,  protects 
him  against  an  unfair  increase  of  his  rent,  but  also  guarantees  to  him  a  mi- 
nimum price  for  his  wheat  and  oats. 

The  guarantee  is  afforded  by  the  first  clause  of  Part  I  of  the  Act  which 
states  that  "  if  the  average  price  for  the  wheat  or  oats  of  any  year  for  which 
a  minimum  price  is  fixed  under  this  Act...  is  less  than  the  minimum  price 
as  fixed  by  this  Act,  the  occupier  of  any  land  on  which  wheat  or  oats  have 
been  produced  for  that  year  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  respect  of  each  quarter  of  wheat  or  oats  which 
he  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  to  have  been  so  produced  and  to 
have  been  sold,  a  sum  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  average  price 
and  the  minimum  price  per  quarter  ". 

The  minimum  prices  are  fixed  as  follows  : 


Crop  for  Year    . 

Wheat,  price  per  quarter 

Oats»  price  per  quarter 

IQI7 

60s. 

1 

38s.  ed, 
32*. 

24«. 

*^*  /            • 

1918 

1919 

1920 

IQ2I 

1922 
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The  average  price  for  the  wheat  or  oats  of  any  year  is  defined  as  the 
average  price  for  the  seven  months  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
and  is  to  be  calculated  fron^  all  the  weekly  averages  for  those  months. 
Such  weekly  average  prices  of  wheat  and  oats  are  to  be  ascertained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Com  Returns  Act,  1882.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  will,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  end  of  March  in  any  year,  cause 
the  average  price  of  wheat  and  oats  for  the  preceding  year  to  be  published 
in  the  "  London  Gazette  ". 

The  occupier  of  any  land  is  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  as  the 
person  who  occupies  on  the  first  day  of  September  in  any  year  the  land  on 
which  the  grain  in  question  is  in  that  year  produced. 

No  payments  under  this  part  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  any  wheat  or 
oats  sold  will  be  made  unless  the  Board  of  Agrictdture  hz  convinced  that  the 
grain  has  been  delivered  in  pursuance  of  the  sale.  All  claims  for  such  pay- 
ments must  be  made  to  the  board  which  will  solely  and  finally  determine 
with  respect  to  them.  Any  person  making  a  false  statement  or  represen- 
tation in  order  to  obtain  such  a  payment  is  liable  on  summary  conviction 
to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

§  2.  Power  to  Enforce  Proper  cultivation. 

The  provisions  in  the  first  three  parts  of  the  Act  as  to  minimum  wages, 
rents  and  minimum  prices  seek  to  ensure  that  farming  is  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  The  fourth  part  of  the  Act  is  directed  against  the  farmer  to  whose 
activity  the  guarantee  of  a  fair  profit  is  not  a  sufficient  stimulus. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may,  if  they  consider  that  any 
land  is  not  being  cultivated  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  serve  a  no- 
tice on  the  occupier  requiring  him  to  cultivate- it  in  accordance  with  their 
directions.  If  he  fail  to  do  this,  the  board  may,  if  .he  be  owner  of  the 
land,  enter  on  it  and  take  any  steps  they  think  necessary  for  its  adaptation 
or  cultivation,  all  for  such  time  as  they  think  fit.  If  the  recalcitrant  occupier 
be  a  tenant  the  b(5ard  may  make  such  order  as  they  deem  to  be  necessary, 
either  authorizing  the  landlord  to  determine  the  tenancy  as  they  require,  or 
themselves  determining  the  tenancy,  or  directing  that  the  tenancy  be  conti- 
nued but  that  any  covenant  or  condition  of  the  contract  thereof  which 
seems  to  them  to  interfere  with  the  required  cultivation  of  the  land  be 
suspended.  Any  such  order  of  the  board  will  have  effect  as  though  it 
were  contained  in  the  contract  of  tenancy.  It  may  include  provisions 
adjusting  the  relations  between  tenant  and  landlord  where  tenancy  is 
determined,  or  securing  pajonents  or  other  benefits  to  the  landlord  where 
tenancy  is  suspended. 

No  penalty  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  rent  or  otherwise  will  be  incur- 
red by  a  tenant,  whatever  be  his  contract  of  tenancy,  for  any  action  which 
the  board  certify  that  he  has  taken  reasonably  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
directions. 

On  withdrawing  from  possession  of  land  on  which  they  have  entered 
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under  this  section  of  the  Act  the  board  may  recover  from  the  person  then 
entitled  to  resume  its  occupation  the  value  of  the  works  of  cultivation 
and  adaptation  which  they  have  executed  ;  and  such  person  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  them  compensation  for  any  direct  or  substantial  loss  which 
he  has  incurred  in  consequence  of  their  action.  The  amount  payable  in 
either  case  will,  in  default  of  agreement  between  those  concerned,  be  deter- 
mined by  a  single  arbitrator^in  accordance  with  the  .^^cultural  Holdings 
Act,  1908.  If  the  disputing  parties  do  not  agree  upon  an  arbitrato  he  will 
be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may  authorize  any  person  or 
body  of  persons  to  exercise  on  their  behalf  any  of  their  powers  to  enforce 
proper  cultivation  of  land,  or  they  may  constitute  a  body  to  do  so  in  condi- 
tions which  they  will  prescribe. 

§  3.  Special  Provisions  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Com  Production  Act,  191 7,  is  applicable  to  Scotland  with  the  fol- 
lowing modifications : 

a)  The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  is  substituted  for  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

b)  A  separate  Agricultural  Wages  Board  is  established  for  Scotland 
and  substituted  for  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board. 

c)  The  Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  is  substituted  for 
the    Agricultural    Holdings    Act,    1908. 

d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Committee  of  the  Sur\'eyors'  Insti- 
tution is  substituted  for  the  President  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution. 

e)  The  "  Edinburgh  Gazette  "  is  substituted  for  the  '*  London  Ga- 
zette ". 

To  Ireland  the  Act  is  Applied  with  the  following  modifications : 
a)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
will  be  exercised  and  performed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  by  or  through 
such  departments  and  bodies  as  he  may  determine. 

b\  A  separate  Agricultural  Wages  Board  is  established  for  Ireland 
and  substituted  for  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  ;  but  the  powers  of  the 
latter  board  to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  the  advice  of  the  separate  board  for  Ireland.  For  all  re- 
ferences in  the  Act  to  the  rate  of  at  least  25s.  a  week  references  to  an  ade- 
quate rate  are  substituted.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  retrospec- 
tive effect  of  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  able-bodied  men  do  not  apply 
to  Ireland. 

c)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Wages  Board  and  District  Wages  Committees  do  not  apply  to  Ireland. 
This  excejxtion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Sub-Committee,  on  whose  report  the  Act  was  based,  were  appointed  at  a 
later  date  than  the  English  and  Scottish  members,  and  therefore  it  was 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  which  bear  on  the  question  of  Wages  Boards. 
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d)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  which  restrict  the  raising  of  agricultural 
rents  do  not  apply  to  Ireland,  where  agrarian  conditions  are  so  diverse 
from  those  in  Great  Britain  that  they  would  not  be  appropriate. 

^)  The  amounts  payable  by  or  to  an  occupier  who  has  beetf  super- 
seded, under  this  Act,  for  failure  to  cultivate  his  land  as  directed,  will  be 
determined  in  Ireland,  in  default  of  agreement,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  lyandlord  and  Tenant  Act,  1870.  The  Lord  lyieutenant  in 
Council  may  further  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  enforcement 
of  proper  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  schemes  of  tillage 
or  systems  of  tenure  in  force  in  Ireland. 

/)  The  "  Dublin  Gazette  "  is  substituted  for  the  "  London  Gazette  " 

§  4.  General  Considerations  unberi^ying  the  Act. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  and  in  the  article  in  our  October  number 
we  have  outlined  all  the  main  provisions  of  the  Corn  Production  Act,  1917. 
They  are  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a  problem  which  has  arisen  in  the  course 
of  two  hundred  years :  in  the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
United  Kingdom  produced  enough  wheat  to  make  bread  for  its  own  popu- 
lation ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  it  imported  four  fifths  of 
the  wheat  it  consumed.  This  dependence  on  imports  has  increased  the  cost 
of  the  war,  aggravated  the  difficult  problem  of  regulating  foreign  exchange, 
and  absorbed  an  undue  portion  of  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  navy  when 
this  has  been  sorely  needed  for  other  purposes.  These  facts  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment in  1916  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  to 
consider  the  need  of  increasing  home-grown  supplies  of  food  in  the  interest 
of  national  security  and  to  reix)rt  upon  the  methods  of  effecting  such  in- 
crease.    The  committee's  report  resulted   in  the  Act  we  have  examined. 

The  committee  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  such  an 
agricultural  policy  as  the  Act  implies  will  lead  to  the  production  within 
the  United  Kingdom  of  much  of  the  food  that  is  now  imported.  They  did 
not  indeed  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  at  home  enough  food  for  the  whole 
British  population  —  for  that  there  are  in  our  islands  too  maAy  mouths  and 
too  few  acres;  but  they  considered  that  food  production  can  be  enormously 
increased  by  better  tillage  and  more  farming.  They  believed  moreover 
that  the  production  of  cereals  can  be  largely  increased  not  only  without 
diminishing  but  even  while  increasing  the  production  of  meat  and  milk. 

The  Act  is  explicitly  temporary :  it  is  to  continue  in  force  only  until 
1922  imless  Parliament  make  provision  for  its  prolongation.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  that  prices  comparable  with  those  which  ruled  during  the 
war  should  be  gjiaranteed  for  two  years  after  peace  had  been  declared. 
They  did  this  especially  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  inducing  farmers  to  break 
up  grass  land  and  bring  it  under  the  plough.  Only  the  sure  prospect  of 
a  profit  which  would  continue  would  reconcile  many  of  them  to  expending 
money    and    labour    on    this    undertaking. 

The  Act  meets  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  by  its  provision 
of  a  six  years'  guarantee. 
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The  Committee  looked  beyond  the  war.  They  stated  that  after  peace 
has  been  declared  the  financial  and  physical  welfare  of  the  country  will 
demand  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  capacity  of  the  soil.  Bur- 
dened \^th  a  huge  debt  the  nation  will  be  strongly  interested  in  producing 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  food  and  importing  as  little  as  possible.  Exhausted 
in  man-power  it  will  find  in  the  expansion  of  the  rural  population  of  its 
islands  the  best  restorative  of  its  vital  and  creative  energy. 

Two  recommendations  of  the  committee  have  not  been  reflected  in 
the  Act.  In  the  first  place  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  can  be 
no  satisfactory  development  of  agriculture  while  the  demand  for  good  cot- 
tages for  agricultural  labourers  remains  unsatisfied.  The  provision  of  cot- 
tages should  be  undertaken  without  a  moment's  avoidable  delay  after 
the  war.  » 

Secondly  the  ^mmittee  recognized  that  the  State  ought  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  farmers  the  best  available  scientific  and  practical  advice. 
They  declared  indeed  that  it  was  essential  to  their  scheme  that  the  present 
opportunities  for  agricultural  education,  technical  advice  and  research 
should  be  developed.  There  must  be  insistence  on  the  importance  of 
drainage,  demonstrations  of  the  best  means  of  converting  grass  to  arable 
land  and  of  manuring,  demonstrations  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  seed,  and  in 
general  as  to  methods  of  increasing  production  without  loss  of  profit. 
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WAOKS  BOARDS  IN  I':XGl.AXD  AND  WALES.  —  I  he  Journal  of  A%ricultHn\  Vol.  XXIV, 
No.  7,  I/)iuloTi7()ctolHT  1017. 

Ill  pursuance  of  the  Corn  Production  Act  191 7  (i)  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  issued  on  the  28th  of  last  September  provisional  re- 
gulations, to  have  immediate  force,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  shortly 
to  be  appointed. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Wages  Board,  District  Wages  Committees 
will  be  set  up  throughout  England  and  Wales,  each  comprising  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  employers  and  workers,  respectively,  and  also 
one  or  more  impartial  persons  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.  These  Committees  will  have  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Central  Board  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  applicable  to  their  districts. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  provisional  regidations  the  representa- 
tive members  ou  the  Central  Board  will  be  partly  elected  by  organizations 
representing  farmers  and  labourers,  respectively,  and  partly  nominated  b\' 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

The  President  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  consider  suggested  names  of 
representatives  of  employers,  submitted  by  farmers'  organizations,  or  by 
groups  of  at  least  ten  farmers,  and  of  re]>resentatives  of  workers,  submitted 
by  labourers'  organizations,  or  by  groups  of  at  least  ten  agricultural  la- 
bourers. From  among  the  persons  so  suggested  nominated  representative 
members  of  the  Central  Board  and  of  the  District  Committees  will  be  se- 
lected. Members  of  the  Central  Board  and  of  District  Committees  will  be 
entitled  to  an  allowance  in  respect  of  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

The  Provisional  Regulations  are  as  follows  : 

"I.  An  Agricultural  Wages  Board  shall  be  established  for  England 
and  Wales  consisting  of  39  persons,  of  whom  seven  shall  be  appointed 
members  and  the  remainder  representative  members.  The  represent- 
ative members  shall  be  members  representing  employers  and  workmen, 
respectively,  in  equal  proportions. 

'*  2.  The  Chairman  and  Deputy   Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  from  among  the  members  of  the  Wa- 
ges Board,  and  each  of  them  shall  (provided  that  he  continues  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wages  Board)  hold  office  for  such  period  as  the  Board  of  Agricul 
tiire  and  Fisheries  may  determine. 

"  3.  The  appointed  members  shall  be  such  i>er  sons  as  maybe  selected 

(1)  For  this  Act  see  the  preceding  article  and  article    on  paj^es  67  to  71  of  our  issue  for 
Octotier  1917. 
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by  the  Board  of  x\grictilture  and  Fisheries  to  act  on  the  Wages  Board,  pro- 
vided that  at  least  one  shall  be  a  woman. 

"  4.  The  selection  and  appointment  of  representative  members  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5  of  these  regulations,  be  as  follows : 

"  Of  the  members  representing  employers,  eight  shall  be  elected  as 
follows : 

2  representatives  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 

of  England. 
2  representatives  by  the  general  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union. 
2  representatives  by  the  council  of  the  Central  and  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture. 
2  representatives  by  the  Welsh  Agricultural  Council. 

"Eight  members  representing  employers  shall  •  be  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  after  due  consideration  of  any  names 
which  may  be  submitted  by  agricultural  associations  or  otherwise,  and  after 
such  local  enquiries  as  the  President  of  the  Board  may  deem  desirable. 

"  Of  the  members  representing  woikmen  six  shall  be  elected  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers'  and  Rural 
Workers' Union  and  two  by  the  general  executive  committee  of  the  Workers 
Union.  Eight  members  representing  workmen  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  after  consultation  with  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  and  after  due  consideration  of  any  names  submitted  by  workmen 
and  their  representative. 

''5.  In  the  election  and  nomination  of  representative  members,  regard 
shall  be  had  so  far  as  practicable  to  securing  on  the  Wages  Board  a  fair 
representation  of  all  classes  of  farming,  and  of  the  various  conditions  of 
employment  in  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Where,  as  the  re- 
sult of  any  elections  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4,  such  fair  repre- 
sentation cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
be  secured  on  the  Wages  Board,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may, 
in  addition  to  the  persons  nominated  by  them  under  paragraph  4,  nominate 
a  representative  member  in  place  of  any  person  so  elected. 

*'  6.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  i,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  secure  the  proper 
representation  of  any  classes  of  employers  or  workmen,  after  giving  the  Wa- 
ges Board  an  opportunit}-  to  be  heard,  nominate  additional  representative 
members  of  the  Wages  Board  to  serve  for  such  period,  not  exceeding  three 
years,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
The  number  of  such  additional  representative  members  shall  always  be  an 
even  number,  not  exceeding  four  in  all,  of  whom  half  shall  be  representatives 
of  employers  and  half  shall  be  representatives  of  workmen. 

*'  7.  Any  member    representing  employers  who  becomes  a  workman 
in  agriculture  shall  vacate  his  seat.     Any  member  representing  workmen 
who  becomes  an  employer  in^agriculture  shall  vacate  his  seat.*  The  ques 
tion  of  fact  shall  in  each  case  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries. 
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*'  8.  Any  representative  member  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  fails  without  reasonable  cause  to  attend  one  half 
of  the  total  number  of  meetings  in  a  calendar  year  shall  vacate  his  seat. 

"9.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  ^^culture  and  Fisheries  any 
representative  member  shall  be  incapable  of  acting  as  a  member  of  the  Wa- 
ges Board,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may  determiYie  his 
appointment  and  he  shall  thereupon  vacate  his  seat. 

*'  10.  At  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Wages  Board  five  representative  members  to  be  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  members  representing  employers  and  five  representative  members 
to  be  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  members  representing  workmen  (in 
each  case  excluding  additional  representative  members  nominated  under 
paragraph  6  of  these  Regulations)  shall  retire  from  the  Wages  Board. 

"  II.  At  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Wages  Board  five  representative  members  to  be  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  members  representing  employers  and  five  representative  members  to 
be  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  members  representing  workmen  (in  each 
case  excluding  additional  representative  members  nominated  under  para- 
graph 6  of  these  regulations  and  excluding  members  filling  the  vacancies 
created  by  the  operation  of  paragraph  10)  shall  retire  from  the  Wages  Board. 

"  12.  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed  member  shall  be  two  years,  and, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  the  term  of 
office  of  a  representative  member  shall  be  three  years,  provided  that  — 

(a)  A  member  appointed  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy  shall  sit  only  for 

the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office  of  his  predecessor  ; 
and 

(b)  A  seat  rendered  vacant  by  effluxion  of  time  shall,  in  the  event  of 

delay  occurring  in  filling  it,  be  temporarily  occupied  by  the 
retiring  member  until  a  successor  is  appointed. 

"  13.  Any  person  vacating  bis  seat  on  the  Wages  Board  under  any  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs  or  for  any  other  reafeon  otherwise  than  imder 
paragrajjh  9  of  these  Regulations  shall  be  eligible  to  be  reappointed  as 
a  member  of  the  Wages  Board. 

"14.  A  vacancy  among  representatives  members  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appointment  to  the  vacated  seat. 

"15.  Every  member  of  the  Wages  Board  shall  have  one  vote.  If  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Board  the  number  of  members  present  representing 
employers  and  workmen,  respectively,  is  unequal,  it  shall  be  open  to  the 
side  which  is  in  the  majority  to  arrange  that  one  or  more  of  their  members 
shall  refrain  from  voting,  so  as  to  preserve  equality.  Failing  such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  Chairman,  or,  m  his  absence,the  Deputy  Chairman,  may,  if 
he  thinks  it  desirable,  adjourn  the  voting  on  any  question  to  another  meet- 
ing of  the  Board.  The  Chairman,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Deputy  Chairman 
shall,  in  the  event  of  an  equal  division,  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

"  16.  The  expressions  "agriculture"  and  "workmen"  in  the  regula- 
tums  shall  have  the  meanings  given  in  the  Com  Production,  Act  1917  (i). 
(i)  See  the  article  already  cited  in  om  issue  for  last  October. 
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"  17.  The  Wages  Board  shall  be  known  under  the  title  of  "  The  Agricul- 
tural Wages  Board  (England  and  Wales)  *'. 

"  -18.  Any  question  upon  the  construction  or  interpretation  of  these 
Regulations  shall  in  the  event  of  dispute  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  for  decision  ". 


RUSSIA. 

FOOD  CONTROL  COMMlTTKlsS.     -  The  Rusaiau  Cn-  operator.  Vol.  I,  No  10,  London,  Septem. 

The  problem  of  the  food  supply  is  one  of  the  heaviest  legacies  of  the 
old  regime  to  the  revolutionary  government  of  Russia.  The  provisional  go- 
vernment was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  set  itself  to  regulate  the  supply, 
transport  and  distribution  of  food  and  other  primary  necessaries. 

Some  helj)  was  afforded  by  spontaneous  action  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  early  days  of  the  rev^olution  local  conferences  on  the  food  ques- 
tion were  convoked  practically  all  over  Russia,  and  the  conferences  formed 
local  food  lx>ards.  The  composition  both  of  conferences  and  of  boards 
varied  from  place  to  place  but  as  a  rule  their  leading  members  were  local 
co-operators.  In  many  cases,  even  when  a  conference  had  not  been  *^.um- 
moned,  the  managing  comniiti  ees  of  local  consumers'  societies  or  of  the  unions 
of  these  were  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  food  boards.  Thus  a  nucleus 
existed  for  the  organization  which  the  central  government  called  into  being. 

The  Organization  of  the  Committees.  —  The  central  government  published 
its  regulations  as  to  this  organization  at  the  same  time  as  it  introduced 
the  grain  monojioly.  These  regulations  set  up  all  over  the  country  a  net- 
work of  local  food  committees,  of  which  the  members  are  elected  and  re- 
present all  groups  and  classes  of  the  |X)puiation.  The  element  of  co-ordi- 
nation is  provided  by  the  rule  that  the  committees  include  representatives 
of  the  National  Food  Cotfncil,  deputed  by  the  latter,  and  also  representa- 
tives of  such  other  government  departments  as  the  War  Office,  the  Home 
Office,  and  the  Ministries  of  Railways,  Finance,  Trade  and  Agriculture.  The 
Commitees  may  co-opt  experts  but  these  can  act  onlj'  in  a  consultative  ca- 
pacity. 

There  are  pro\ancial,  town  and  district  committees.  The  members 
of  the  committee  of  a  province  are  elected  by  the  pro\incial  zemstvo  and 
municipalities,  the  councils  of  workmen's  and  soldiers'  delegates,  the  local 
trade  unions,  local  councils  of  the  ^)easants'  anion,  the  co-operative  societies 
and  local  agricultural  societies,  and  the  local  trade  organizations  called  com- 
mitees of  exchange.  Of  the  thirty-five  to  forty  members  of  a  provincial 
committee  only  three  represent  trade,  six  represent  the  co-operative  so- 
cieties and  from  three  to  five  the  agricultural  societies. 

The  town  committees  have  a  more  or  lesj>  similar  composition  but  in- 
clude also  members  elected  by  the  employees  of  the  municipalities. 

The  district  committees  include  representatives  of  the  employees  of 
the  district  zemstvos.     The  rural  distijct  committees   are  comiX)sed  en- 
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tirely  of  representatives  of  producers  and  consumers,  being  elected  b}*^  the 
peasants,  the  working-class  organizations,  the  co-operative  societies  and 
the  local  employees  of  the  rural,  zemstvos. 

Each  committee  elects  its  own  chairman.  The  chairman  of  a  provin- 
cial committee  acts  as  local  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  ^riculture. 

The  Duties  of  the  CommiUees.  ~  The  committees  have  the  full  local 
control  of  the  food  supply,  and  are  charged  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
Central  Council,  acting  through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  to  promote 
agricultural  production  and  secure  as  far  as  possible  a  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  within  their  respective  areas. 

in  order  to  fulfil  these  duties  a  provincial  conmiittee  may  take  a  cen- 
sus of  available  food  supplies,  issue  regulations  for  the  delivery  and  sto- 
rage of  .9:rain,  requisition  supplies,  fix  prices  and  r^ulate  the  distributioi?  of 
food.  A  town  or  district  committee  acts  on  the  instructions  of  a  provin- 
cial committee  and  shares  its  functions.  A  rural  district  committee  has 
the  further  right  to  take  a  census  of  the  rural  population,  of  the  area  under 
crops  and  of  the  available  stock  of  cattle  ;  and  it  must  organize  the  collect- 
ing, receiving  and  forwarding  of  food  supplies. 

The  committees  appoint  from  among  their  members  their  owe  execu- 
tives (uprava),  saving  that  two  members  of  the  executive  of  each  commit- 
tee are  appointed  by  the  exeaitive  of  the  local  authority.  Co-ordination 
with  the  latter  is  thus  seaired. 

Th^  Pan  of  Co-opercuive  Societies,  —  According  to  special  instructions 
issued  bythe  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  co-operative  societies  are  preferred 
as  purchasers  of  food,  both  for  the  army  and  lor  the  civil  population,  to 
other  organizations  and  to  private  persons.  Co-operative  credit  unions 
are  especially  recommended  as  purchasers  of  food  because  they  have  con- 
siderable means  of  their  own  and  a  solid  economic  organization. 

In  practice  the  executives  of  food  committees  follow  these  recommenda- 
tions. They  use  the  capital  of  the  credit  unions  to  finance  their  purchases  ; 
they  frequently  entrust  all  their  purchases  to  these  unions;  and  they  make 
extensive  use  of  their  warehouses  for  grain.  They  entrust  tlie  task  of  dis- 
tributing the  bought  food  among  the  population  to  the  local  consumers' 
societies. 

In  the  province  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  for  instance,  the  local  food  com- 
mittees have'silffered  the  Nijni-Novgorod  Udon  of  Small  Credit  Institutions 
to  buy  and  store  food  for  them,  and  have  made  the  same  union  responsible 
for  supplying  to  the  population  tools  and  metal  needed  for  the  repair  of 
agricultural  machinery,  for  repairing  such  machinery  in  its  own  workshops, 
for  buying  it  and  for  distributing  it  to  the  x>opulation.  All  this  enterprise 
is  fmanced  entirely  by  the  union,  which  places  its  stores  and  employees  at 
the  service  of  the  food  committees. 

UNITED  STATES. 

FEDEKAIy  FOOD  CONTROI,  ACT. 

This  elaborate  war  measure  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  onio  Au- 
gust. Its  object  is  expressed  in  the  opening  section  as  **  to  assure  an  adequate 
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snpply  and  eqtiitable  distribution,  arid  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  foods, 
feeds,  fuel  including  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  fertilizer  ingredients, 
took,  utensils,  implements,  machinery,  and  equipment  required  for  the 
actual  production  of  foods,  feeds  and  fuel,  hereafter  in  this  Act  called 
necessaries ;  to  prevent,  .locally  or  generally,  scarcity,  monopolization, 
hoarding,  injurious  speculation,manipulations,  and  private  controls,  affecting 
such  supply,  distribution,  and  movement ;  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
governmental  control  of  such  necessaries  during  the  war  ". 

The  Act  confers  greatly  extended  powers  upon  the  president  during  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  and  imposes  drastic  penalities  for  violation  of 
its  provisions.  Many  of  these  powers  deal  with  the  control  and  distribution 
of  food  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  commodities.  In  administering  the 
Act,  the  president  is  authorized  to  use  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  establish  and  work  with  other  agencies.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  ptQvisions  relating  to  the  control  and  distribution  of  foods 
has  been  entrusted  by  him  to  a  Food  Administrator. 

Among  practices  specifically  prohibited  in  the  Act  are  the  wilful  des- 
truction of  necessaries  for  the  purpose  of  enhandi^  price  or  restricting 
supply,  any  conspiring  to  restrict  their  production  or  manufacture  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  the  liolding  of  or  the  attempt  to  monopolize  neces- 
saries as  defined  in  the  Act.  A  system  of  licensing  various  operations  is 
authorized  when  it  is  deemed  essential,  and  the  president  in  certain  condi- 
tions may  seize  factories,  packing-houses,  or  other  plants  and  operate  them. 
He  may  requisition  food,  fodder,  fuel  and  other  supplies  needed  by  the 
army  or  navy,  and  may  purchase,  store,  and  sell  to  the  public  wheat,  flour, 
med,  beans  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  procure  nitrate  of  soda  to  sell  at  cost 
price  if  the  emeigency  reqtiires  it  and  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  material. 
In  an  emergency  requiring  the  stimulation  of  wheat  production,  he  may  fix 
a  minimum  guaranteed  price.  For  the  crop  of  1918  this  guarantee  is 
made  absolute  until  i  May  1919,  and  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  $  2.00  per 
bushel  for  No.  I  northern  spring  wheat  or  its  equivalent  at  the  principal 
home  markets. 

The  use  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  or  fodder  for  the  production 
of  distilled  spirits  as  beverages  is  prohibited  after  8  September  1917. 
The  president  is  also  empowered  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  use  of  these 
materials  for  the  production  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors  if  this  be  deemed 
essential  to  the  food  supply  or  national  security  and  defence. 

An  appropriation  of  $  152,500,000  is  provided  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act,  with  additional  $10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  nitrate  of  soda. 


RUGGERI  ALFRBDO,  gerente  responaable. 
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